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ENGLAND  AND  HElt  COLONIES. 
By  the  Ewtoe. 


DURING  the  last  quarter  of  a. 
oentary,  aeariy  four  million 
EritiBk  anl^eots  —  Ei^lish,  Injsh, 
4Uid  Scx>ta — hAve  become  citizens, 
more  or  leas  pro^ierons,  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  We 
hvre  no  present  qBarrel  with  the 
Americans ;  we  tmst  most  heartily 
thai  we  may  never  he  inyolyed  in 
aey  qoarrel  with  them,  but  un- 
doubtedly from  the  day  that  they 
became  independent  of  ns,  tJiey 
became  our  rivalfi.  They  oonstitnte 
ihe  one  great  Power  whose  interests 
and  whose  pretensions  compete 
wi&  OUT  own,  and  in  so  far  sfl  the 
fttzength  of  nations  depends  on  the 
luimfaer  of  thriving  men  and  women 
€e8qx>6ing  them,  the  United  States 
hmt  been  made  stronger,  the  Eng- 
lask  empire  weak^,  to  the  extent  of 
those  millions  and  the  children 
growing  of  them.  The  process  is 
fltfli  oositinning.  Emigration  re- 
mains the  cmly  practical  remedy  for 
the  evik  of  Ireland.  England  and 
Scotland  contain  as  many  people  as 
in  ibe  present  eonditi<m  of  indnstry 
iiiey  can  hold.  The  annual  increase 
of  the  popolation  has  to  be  drafted 
off  and  disposed  of  elsewh^e,  and 
wbOe  the  vast  proportion  of  it  con- 
tinues to  be  directed  on  the  shores 
of  ^  Bcmnbhc,  those  who  leave  ns, 
leave  ns  u>r  the  most  part  resenting 
the  indifference  with,  which  thdr 
loss  is  regarded.  They  part  from 
ns  as  from  a  hard  stepmother.  They 
*re  exiles  from  a  country  whidh 
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was  the  home  of  their  birth ;  whieh 
they  had  no  desire  to  leave,  but 
which  drives  thmn  from  h^  at  the 
alternative  of  starvation^ 

England  at  the  same  time  poe*- 
sesses  depend^cies  of  her  own,  not 
less  extensive  than  the  Undted 
States,  not  less  rich  in  natural  re- 
sources, not  less  able  to  provide  for 
these  expatriated  swarms,  whare 
they  would  remain  attached  to  her 
Grown,  where  their  well-being 
would  be  our  well-being,  their 
brains  and  arms  our  brams  and 
arms,  every  acre^  which  they  could 
redlaim  from  the  wilderness,  so 
much  added  to  English  soil,  and 
themselves  and  their  &milie6  fresh 
additions  to  our  national  Bta»hility. 

And  yet  we  are  told  by  politi- 
cians— ^by  some  directly  in  words,  by 
almost  ail  in  the  apathy  with  whidk 
they  stand  by  and  look  on — ^that  the 
direction  of  our  emigration  is  of  not 
the  slightest  consequence  to  us,  tbnt 
there  is  no  single  point  in  which  an 
emigrant  who  settles  on  the  Murray 
or  the  St.  Lawrence,  is  of  more  value 
to  us  than  one  who  prefers  the 
Mississippi  In  either  case,  if  he 
does  well  for  himself,  he  becomes  a 
purchaser  of  EngHsh  goods,  and  in 
this  capacity  alone  is  he  of  use  to 
us.  Our  interest  in  him,  so  far  a£ 
we  acknowledge  an  interest,  is  that 
he  should  go  wherever  he  can  bet- 
ter himself  most  rapidly,  and  c(m- 
sume  the  largest  quantity  of  English 
calico  and  hardware  in  his  houso* 
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hold.  It  is  even  argued  that  onr 
colonies  are  a  barden  to  ns,  and 
that  the  sooner  they  are  cat  adrift 
from  OS  the  better.  They  are,  or 
have  been,  demonstrativelj  loyal. 
They  are  proud  of  their  origin, 
conscious  of  the  value  to  themsehres 
of  being  part  of  a  great  empire, 
and  willing  and  eager  to  find  a  home 
for  every  industrious  family  that 
we  can  spare.  We  answer  im- 
patiently that  they  are  welcome  to 
our  people  if  our  people  choose  to 
go  to  them,  but  whether  they  go  to 
them  or  to  America,  whether  the 
colonies  themselves  remain  under 
our  flag  or  proclaim  their  indepen- 
dence or  attach  themselves  to  some 
other  power,  is  a  matter  which  con- 
cerns themselves  entirely,  and  to  us 
of  profound  indifference. 

Such  an  attitude  of  a  Gbvemment 
towards  its  subjects  is  so  strange, 
so  unexampled  in  the  history  of 
mankind,  that  the  meaning  of  it 
deserves  study  if  only  as  a  political 
curiosity.  The  United  States  have 
just  spent  six  hundred  millions  of 
money,  and  half  a  million  lives  in 
preserving  their  national  unity.  The 
Russians  when  they  find  a  pressure 
of  population  in  Finland,  IcMtd  their 
ships  of  war  with  as  many  as  desire 
to  emigrate,  and  give  them  homes 
on  the  Amoor  river.  English  sub- 
jects were  once  so  precious  in  the 
eyes  of  our  GK>vemment,  that  we 
did  not  allow  them  so  much  as  a 
right  to  change  their  allegiance. 
When  we  look  down  the  emigra- 
tion tables  we  find  only  the  Germans 
who  are  doing  anything  in  the 
least  resembling  what  we  are  doing, 
and  the  Germans  cannot  help  them- 
selves for  they  have  no  colonies ; 
America  is  not  a  rival  of  Germany, 
and  the  strengfthening  of  America 
threatens  no  interest  of  any  Ger- 
man State.  Had  Prussia  settle- 
ments in  one  hemisphere  and  France 
in  another,  do  we  suppose  the  Court 
of  Berlin  would  see  the  peasants 
from  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder  de- 
nationalise themselves  without  an 


effort  to  reclwn  them  ?  No  intelh- 
gent  person  will  believe  it.  The 
Spaniards  and  French  indeed  parted 
with  tens  of  thousands  of  their 
artisans  to  England  during  the  wars 
of  relieion,  but  they  did  not  part 
with  tiiem  willingly,  nor  was  the 
result  of  the  experiment  such  as  to 
tempt  a  repetition  of  it.  It  used  to 
be  considered  that  the  first  of  all 
duties  in  an  English  citizen  was  his 
duty  to  his  country.  His  country 
in  return  was  bound  to  preserve  and 
care  for  him.  What  change  has 
passed  over  us,  that  allegiance  can 
now  be  shifted  at  pleasure  like  a 
suit  of  clothes  P  Is  it  horn  some 
proud  consciousness  of  superabun- 
dant strength?  Are  our  arms  so 
irresistible  that  we  have  no  longer 
an  enemy  to  fear?  Is  our  pro- 
sperity so  overflowing  and  the  con- 
tmuance  of  it  so  certain,  that  we 
can  now  let  it  flow  from  us  else- 
where because  we  can  contain  no 
more  ?  Our  national  arrogance  will 
scarcely  presume  so  far  ?  Is  it  that 
the  great  Powers  of  the  world  have 
furled  their  battle  flags?  Is  the 
parliament  of  man  on  the  way  to 
be  constituted,  and  is  the  rivaby  of 
empires  to  be  confined  for  the  future 
to  competition  in  the  arts  of  peace  P 
Never  at  any  period  in  the  world's 
history  was  so  large  a  share  of  the 
profits  of  industry  expended  upon 
armies  and  arms.  Are  our  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States  them- 
selves at  any  rate  in  so  blessed  a 
condition?  The  Alabama  claims 
are  unsettled,  and  not  in  the  way  of 
settlement,  and  the  tone  of  the 
Prime  Minister  was  not  encouraging 
when  he  last  alluded  in  public  to 
the  state  of  his  communications 
with  Mr.  Motley.  Is  it  that  the 
experience  of  the  results  of  the 
emigration  to  America  so  far,  has 
been  so  satisfactory  as  to  convince 
us  that  we  have  no  occasion  to 
interfere  with  its  direction  ?  The 
Irish  in  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land are  as  well-disposed  towards 
us  as  the  rest  of  the  colonists.  The 
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Irisli  in  America  are  our  bitterest 
enemies.  The  Irish  vote  will  be  given 
unanimously  for  war  with  us  if  at 
anj  time  anj  question  between  the 
two  countries  becomes  critical,  and 
their  presence  in  America,  and  the 
influence  which  thej  are  supposed 
to  possess  there,  is  the  immediate 
caose  of  the  present  humour  of 
Ireland  itself.  The  millions  who 
fled  from  the  famine  carried  with 
them  the  belief  that  it  was  England 
that,  in  one  shape  or  other,  was  the 
cause  of  their  misery ;  that  it  was 
England  which  was  driving  them 
from  their  homes.  The  land  was 
theirs  and  we  had  taken  it  from 
them,  and  therefore  th^  were 
starving.  It  was  their  belief*  then. 
It  is  their  belief  now.  Nine  parts 
of  it  may  be  absurd,  but  one  part  is 
reasonable.  We  had  superseded 
Irish  law  and  Irish  nuethods  of 
management  by  English  law  and 
English  methods  of  management. 
Landlords  holding  under  our  system 
had  allowed  the  population  to  out- 
grow the  legitimate  resources  of  the 
conntry,  because  while  the  potato 
histed,  subdivision  increased  their 
rents  without  cost  to  themselves, 
and  then  when  the  change  came, 
and  the  landlords'  interests  lay  the 
other  way,  they  said  to  their  tenants, 

I  *  There  is  no  room  for  you  here ;  you 
are  not  wanted ;  you  are  an  expense 
and  a  trouble  to  us ;  and  you  must 
go.'  Their  removal  in  itself  was  in- 
eritable.  In  many  instances,  perhaps 

I  inmost,  the  cost  of  the  removal  was 
paid  for  them,  but  they  identified 
the  system  under  which  they 
suffered  with  English  tyranny,  and 
they  went  away  with  hate  in  their 
hearts  and  curses  on  their  lips. 
Those  who  went  hated  us  because 
they  were  obliged  to  go.  Those 
who  stayed  behind  hate  us  because 
Others  have  lost  their  sons,  and 
sisters  brothers,  and  friends  have 
heen  parted  fr^m  friends.  And  now 
we  have  Fenianism  upon  us  saying 
openly  we  dare  not  put  it  down,  for 
America  will  not  allow  us. 


We  did  not  make  the  potato 
famine.  We  could  not  fight  with 
nature,  or  alter  the  irreversible  re- 
lation between  land  and  food.  Civi- 
lisation brings  with  it  always  an 
overgrowth  of  people  ;  for  civilisa- 
tion means  the  policeman,  and  the 
policeman  means  that  the  natural 
increase  of  population  shall  not  be 
held  in  check  by  murder  and  fight- 
ing and  robbery.  In  all  ranks 
&milies  have  to  learn  to  be  sepa- 
rated. England  suffers  from  it  as 
much  as  Ireland  and  does  not  com- 
plain. This  is  quite  true.  But  if 
when  the  fiEkmine  came  we  had  said 
to  the  Irish  peasants,  'Through  no 
fautt  of  yours,  a  terrible  calamity  has 
fallen  upoB  you  ;  there  are  more  of 
you  living  on  the  land  than  the  land 
will  support,  and  we  take  blame  to 
ourselves,  for  we  ought  (or  those 
who  by  our  means  are  placed  above 
you  ought)  to  have  prevented  the 
multiplicaiaon  of  you  where  the  de- 
cay of  a  single  root  might  be  your 
destruction ;  when  we  look  back 
upon  our  management  of  Ireland, 
we  cannot  acquit  ourselves  of  being 
responsible  for  you  ;  and,  therefore, 
as  you  must  go  away,  we  will  give 
you  land  elsewhere ;  we  will  take 
you  there  and  settle  you,  and  help 
you  to  live  till  you  can  maintain 
yourselves,' — ^if  we  had  said  this, 
there  would  have  been  at  least  a 
consciousness  that  we  had  done  our 
best  to  soften  their  misfortunes. 
The  million  that  we  might  have 
sent  to  Canada  or  Australia  would 
have  drawn  after  them  the  millions 
that  have  followed.  Our  colonies 
would  have  doubled  their  popu- 
lation, and  there  would  have  been 
no  Irish  vote  in  America  for  party 
demagogues  to  flatter  by  threats  of 
England^  and  no  Fenianism  at 
home. 

We  are  told  that  (Government  has 
no  business  with  emigration ;  that 
emigration,  like  wages,  prices,  and 
profits,  must  be  left  to  settle  itself, 
according  to  laws  of  nature.  Human 
things  are  as  much  governed  Jiv 
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lawB  of  nature  as  a  farm  or  a  gar- 
den, neither  less  nor  more.  If  we 
euliarate  a  field  it  will  yield  us  com 
or  green  crops.  The  laws  of  nature 
will  as  assuredly  overgrow  it  with 
docks  and  nettles  if  we  leave  it  to 
govern  itself.  The  settlement  of 
Ulster  under  James  I.  was  an  act 
of  government;  yet  it  was  the 
only  measure  which  ever  did  good 
to  Ireland.  The  removal  of  a  mil- 
lion poor  creatures  to  Canada  and 
the  establishment  of  them  there, 
would  have  been  under  present  cir- 
cumstances considerably  more  easy. 
It  was  a  question  of  money  merely. 
To  send  them  to  Canada  might  have 
eost,  perhaps,  as  much  as  the  Abys- 
nnian  war.  Had  we  feared  they 
might  cross  the  border  after  all  into 
the  States,  and  had  preferred  Aus- 
tratia  or  the  Cape  lor  them,  it  might 
have  cost  a  little  more,  and  it 
would  have  probably  turned  out  on 
the  whole  a  profitable  investment. 
Trade  follows  the  flag.  We  con- 
gider.  the  Americans  to  be  good 
customers,  but  they  import  only  ten 
aliillings'  worth  of  our  manufactures 
per  head  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation. The  imports  of  the  Austra- 
lian colonies  are  at  the  rate  of  io7. 
per  head.  English  capital  is  locked 
vp  waiting  for  profitable  investment. 
The  high  rate  of  interest  in  America 
k  due  wholly  to  the  extent  of  land 
there,  which  y^lds  profits"so  enor- 
BMms  and  so  certain  when  reclaimed 
ssd  cultivated.  We  have  the  sanme 
resource  in  no  less  abundance.  We 
have  land,  we  have  capital,  we  have 
labour.  Yet  we  seem  to  have 
Bcither  the  ability  nor  the  desire  to 
bring  them  together,  and  develop 
their  results.  We  are  told  per- 
gistently  by  a  powerful  school  of  po^ 
fiticians  that  tiie  colonies  as  colomes 
are  of  no  use  to  us,  that  we  can  look 
with  entire  indiflference  on  their 
separation  from  us,  and  on  their 
adoption  of  any  future  course  whioh 
may  seem  best  to  themselves. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  so  stnuige 

conclusion? 


Many  explanations  can  be  given 
of  it.  There  is  a  oertain  vague- 
cosmopolitanism  growing  up  among* 
us.  Patriotism  is  no  longer  recog- 
nised as  the  supreme  virtue  which 
once  it  was  behoved  to  be.  '  Preju- 
dice in  favour  of  England,'  that 
proud  belief  in  England  which, 
made  men  ready  to  sacrifice  thesEi- 
selves  and  all  belonging  to  them  in 
the  interests  of  their  country,  is  ob- 
solete and  out  of  ^Mhion.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  hear  Ldberalpolitioians 
express  an  opinion  without  much  re- 
gret, that  England  has  had  its  day ; 
that  her  fighting  day^  are  over,  l^t 
like  the  old  Temeraire,  she  has  no- 
thing now  to  look  for  but  to  be 
towed  into  her  last  resting-plaoe ; 
that  a  hundred  years  henoe  her 
greatest  achievement  will  be  con- 
sidered to  be  having  given  birth  to 
America.  A  more  respectable  theory 
is  that  we  are  still  sufficient  for 
ourselves,  that  we  have  enormous 
resources  still  xmdeveloped  at  home 
if  Government  will  but  let  the 
people  alone  and  leave  trade  and 
manu^Etcture  to  take  their  course. 
There  is  the  overwork  of  pubHc 
men,  who  catch  gladly  at  an  ex- 
euse  for  shaking  off  unnecesssoy 
trouble.  And  there  is  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Colonial  Office,  whioE 
undoubtedly  has  shown  itself  in- 
capable of  managing  effectively  our 
distant  dependencies,  the  chiefs  or 
the  Colonial  as  of  all  other  depart- 
ments being  selected  not  ibr  special 
acquaintance  with  the  subject,  but 
for  the  convenience  of  political 
parties,  being  changed  repeatedly 
with  changes  of  Grovemment  and 
being  unable  therefore  to  carry 
out  a  consistent  poKcy,  or  even 
to  gain  intelhgent  insight  into 
their  business.  Again,  there  has 
been  an  impression  that  in  case  of 
war  the  colonies  would  be  an  em- 
barrassment to  us ;  that  Canada  as 
long  aa  it  is  ours  is  a  possible  cause 
of  quarrel  witii  the  United  States, 
and  that  if  we  were  quit  of  it  we 
should  be  at  onoe  in  less  danger  at 
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war,  and  if  -wir  came  shoiild  "be 
beU)^  aUe  to  defend  tmrselyes. 

Onihe  whc^e,  liowever,  l^ere  are 
two  maan  camseB  Tmderiyiiig  the 
rest  wbieh  beyond  all  ethers  hare 
afienated  pablie  opimon  from  oar 
colonies  generallj,  and  have  created 
that  general  apathy  o£  which  the 
ttdtnde  of  siateonmi  iB  bat  a  sym- 
bol. 

The  first  ia  the  positaon  recently 
assumed  towards  ns  by  some  of  the 
eolonies  themselTes ;  the  second  an 
opinion  defiberately  conoeiTed  on 
tibe  pofitid^  sitiiation  of  England 
mod  the  fcrtore  which  we  f£onld 
antieipate  and  labour  for.  The 
oolonws  no  longer  answer  the  pur- 
poses for  which,  when  origimJIy 
Ibonded,  we  made  them  nsefnl. 
When  the  States  of  the  Union  were 
Biitiah  provinces,  we  sent  there  not 
sonrach  onr  snrplns  population  as 
diose  wbose  presenee  amon^  ns  was 
inoonTenient,  oar  felons,  rebels,  and 
political  and  rel^ions  refdgees.  As 
they  prospered,  we  made  them 
profitable  to  ns.  They  were  the 
chief  markets  for  onr  African  negro 
trade,  and  we  paid  no  attention  to 
their  objections  to  it.  We  went  on 
to  tax  them.  They  revolted  and 
were  lost  to  jib.  We  supplied  their 
places.  In  Canada,  Anstrafia,  New 
Zealand,  like  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
askd  elsewhere,  we  possessed  onr- 
aelves  of  territories  as  yahiaUe  as 
those  which  had  s^>arated  ^m  as. 
In  liiese  places,  or  in  some  of  them, 
BO  long  as  ^bey  wonld  allowns,  we 
continned  to  dispose  of  our  convicts. 
Tanght  by  expeneaee  we  avoided 
oar  past  fimlts — ^we  atftnded  them, 
that  is,  in  the  identieal  form  for 
which  we  had  paid  so  dearly — ^bnt 
so  &r  as  we  daf«d  we  still  managed 
them  for  onr  own  convenience.  We 
held  their  patrcmage,  we  adminxs- 
tered  their  waste  laaids,  we  became 
involved  in  endless  dispates  witii 
tiiem,  and  this  too  came  to  an  end. 
They  refosed  te  be  demoralised  by 
onr  felons  7  we  snbmitted  and  kept 
them  to  oinraelves.    They  claimed 


their  lands,  we  abandoned  them. 
They  desired  to  fill  their  pabKc 
ofEiees  with  their  own  people :  we 
parted  with  what  had  been  an 
agreeable  provision  for  yonnger 
ferothers  or  political  partisans.  We 
sorrenderedall  the  privileges  which 
had  been  immediately  profitable; 
and  finally,  to  close  all  disputes,  we 
left  them  to  govern  themselves  in 
whatever  way  seemed  good  to  them. 
We  gave  them  constitutions  on  the 
broadest  basis  which  popular  philo- 
sophers recommended.  We  limited 
our  rights  over  them  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  titular  sovereignty 
of  the  Crown,  to  the  nomination  of 
a  Crovemor  whose  powers  were 
controlled  by  the  local  legislature ; 
and  we  nuuntained  regiments  amoQg 
them  to  fight  their  battles  when 
they  fell  into  trouble  with  their 
neighbours.  The  advantage  now  was 
all  on  their  side.  They  became  a 
weight  upon  the  English  tax-payer. 
They  relieved  ns  of  our  emigrants, 
such  of  them  as  they  could  get, 
but  America  was  ready  to  take  our 
emigrants  and  to  ask  nothing  of  us 
in  return.  Their  Gtovemments,  the 
creation  of  universal  suffrage,  em- 
broiled ns  in  wars,  putting  ns  to 
expense  in  defence  of  proceedings 
which  we  neither  advised  nor  ap- 
proved. The  Canadians,  while  they 
expected  us  to  protect  them  against 
the  United  States,  levied  duties  on 
English  manufectures  for  thenr 
own  revenues.  Relations  such  as 
these  could  not  and  cannot  continue, 
and  English  politicians  living  from 
hand  to  mouth,  and  courting  -po- 
pularily  by  anxiety  fer  English 
pockets,  have  declined  to  subsidise 
the  eolonies  further  or  relieve  them 
of  expenses  or  duties  which  titcy 
can  discharge  for  themselves.  We 
have  told  the  New  Zealanders  ^kat 
if  they  covet  the  Maoris'  lands, 
they  must  raise  troops  of  their  own 
to  take  them.  We  have  said  gene- 
rally that  we  win  not  undertake  the 
defence  of  the  colonies  except  in 
wars  of  onr  own  making,  and  titat 
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if  the  colonies  do  not  like  the  con- 
dition they  are  welcome  to  sever  the 
connection. 

Undoubtedly  there  is  much  in 
this  way  of  putting  the  case  which 
is  primft  ^tcie  reasonable.  The 
colonies  are  offended.  They  declare 
themselves  ardently  attached  to 
England.  They  say  they  are  proud 
of  belonging  to  us,  and  tiiey  c^  on 
England  to  reciprocate  their  affec- 
tion, and  they  are  astonished  and 
hurt  at  what  they  regard  as  an 
injurious  return.  Rejected  love, 
they  tell  us,  curdles  into  enmity.  A 
distinguished  Australian  reminds 
us  that  the  Alabama  quarrel  is  even 
now  embittered  by  a  remembrance 
of  the  tea  duties.  The  Times  asks 
with  wonder  what  possible  resem- 
blance can  be  found  between  taxing 
colonies  against  their  will  and 
leaving  them  to  the  absolute  dis- 
posal of  their  own  fortunes.  Still 
the  colonies  are  not  satisfied.  They 
fail  in  any  way  to  answer  the  argu- 
ment, unless  by  reproaching  us  for 
being  blind  to  what  they  conceive 
to  be  our  own  interests,  but  there 
is  a  rankling  feeling  of  injustice 
somewhere.  They  make  common 
cause  with  one  another.  Australia 
takes  up  the  wrongs  of  New  Zea- 
land, and  both  resent  the  frankness 
with  which  we  discuss  a  probable 
separation  of  Canada.  If  they  have 
to  leave  us  in  their  present  humour 
they  hint  that  they  can  no  longer 
be  our  friends.  Affection  cannot 
subside  into  indifference.  The 
spretcB  mjv/ria  formes  festers  into  ill 
wiU. 

When  there  are  differences  of 
this  kind  the  right  is  seldom  wholly 
on  one  side.  Taken  literally,  no- 
thing can  be  more  just  than  the 
reply  of  the  Times  to  Mr.  Wilson. 
Yet  situations  never  exactly  repeat 
themselves,  and  the  same  spirit 
may  exhibit  itself  in  more  forms 
than  one.  In  our  present  relations 
with  our  colonies  as  well  in  our 
past  we  are  charged  with  consider- 
ing or  having  considered  nothing 


but  our  own  immediate  interest. 
It  is  true  that  we  have  never  yet 
acknowledged  that  the  colonies  are 
of  more  thiui  external  moment  to 
us.  Till  now,  and  especially  sinoe 
the  establishment  of  Free  Trade, 
there  has  been  room  in  England 
itself  for  the  expansion  of  the 
people.  The  colonies  see  or  think 
they  see  that  we  have  gone  as  far 
as  we  can  go  that  way ;  they  con- 
sider themselves  infinitely  importan  t 
to  us,  and  our  determined  blindness 
adds  point  to  the  offence.  We 
taxed  Kew  England,  they  say,  for 
our  own  convenience :  for  the  same 
reason  and  equally  unwisely  we  are 
throwing  off  them.  We  made  use 
of  them,  while  they  lefb  us  their 
patronage  and  consented  to  be 
convict  stations :  when  we  cannot 
use  them  any  more  in  this  way,  we 
bid  iiiem  go  about  their  business, 
although  they  are  Englishmen  like 
ourselves,  as  if  Englishmen  might 
be  told  prudently  that  if  they  hadreal 
or  imagined  grievances  we  did  not 
want  them,  and  that  they  were  free 
to  change  their  allegiance.  Interest, 
however,  is  not  the  only  bond  by 
which  nations  are  held  together. 
The  Frenchman  prefers  poverty  at 
home  to  prosperity  under  an  alien 
flag.  Patriotism  may  be  sentimen* 
talism,  but  it  is  a  sentimentalism 
neverUieless  which  lies  at  the  root 
of  every  powerful  nationality,  and  has 
been  tiie  principle  of  its  coherence 
and  it»  growth.  Our  practical 
differences  with  the  colonies  would 
have  been  found  easy  to  set  right 
had  there  been  a  real  desire  to 
adjust  them,  but  we  have  not  re- 
cognised their  attachment  to  us  as 
of  serious  consequence.  We  lost 
the  North  American  States.  The 
world  thought  that  we  were  ruined, 
and  we  found  ourselves  as  strong^ 
a£  before.  We  have  come  to  be- 
lieve that  we  are  sufficient  for  our* 
selves,  that  we  can  keep  our  Indian 
empire  and  maintain  our  rank 
among  other  nations  out  of  the 
resources  of  our  own  two,  islands. 
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We  imagine  that  all  our  oolonists 
can  do  for  ns  is  to  become  par- 
chasers  of  onr  manafactnres,  and 
whether  dependent  or  independent 
thej  will  need  equally  sliirts  and 
blankets  and  Sheffield  and  Birming- 
ham hard^ware. 

The  England  of  the  fatore  as 
pictored  in  the  imagination  of  the 
sanguine  Liberal  statesman  is  to  be 
the  emporium  of  the  world's  trade, 
and  an  enormous  workshop  for  all 
nuinkind.  With  supplies  of  the  best 
iron  or  coal  which  if  not  inexhaus- 
tible will  last  our  time  and  our 
children's  and  grand- children's, 
with  the  special  aptitude  of  the  Eng- 
lish atonce  for  mechanical  art  and  for 
navigation,  we  consider  that  we 
can  defy  competition,  and  multiply 
indefinitely  our  mills  and  furnaces 
and  ships.  Our  great  cities  are  to 
grow  greater;  there  is  no  visible 
hndt  to  the  development  of  our 
mannfectures;  we  can  rely  upon 
them  with  confidence  to  supply  a 
population  far  larger  than  we  have 
at  present.  Our  exports  in  1862 
were  more  than  double  what  we  ex- 
ported in  184^.  They  may  have 
doubled  again  twenty  years  hence, 
and  once  more  by  the  end  of  the 
century.  Civilisation  spreads  with 
raihoad  speed ;  each  year  opens  new 
markets  to  us  ;  and  with  the  special 
adTantages  which  no  other  nation 
combines  in  equal  measure  we 
imagine  that  we  have  nothing  to 
&ar.  Trade  may  occasionally  fluc- 
tuate. There  may  be  years  when 
OOP  prosperity  may  seem  arrested 
or  even  threaten  a  decline — ^but  in 
all  instances  such  partial  checks 
have  been  followed  by  a  splendid 
rebound.  The  tide  is  still  seen 
to  be  flowing  steadily  in  our  favour, 
and  we  see  no  reason  to  fear  that 
ADglish  conmiercial  enterprise  in 
aay  direction  whatever  is  approach- 
mg  its  limits.  Confldent  m  our- 
selves we  have  thus  looked  with 
mdifference  on  our  dependencies  in 
other  continents,  or  on  the  opposite 
fflde  of  the  globe.     If  they  prefer  to 


adhere  to  us  we  do  not  propose  to 
drive  them  off.  If  they  wish  to 
leave  us  we  are  prepared  neither 
to  resist  nor  remonstrate.  We  make 
them  understand  that  whether  they 
go  or  stay  they  are  masters  of  their 
own  fortunes.  They  are  practically 
self-governed,  and  with  self-govern- 
ment they  must  accept  its  responsi- 
bilities ;  above  all  things  they  must 
make  no  demands  on  the  heavily 
burdened  English  tax-payers. 

The  flrst  question  to  be  asked 
about  all  this  is,  whether  our  con- 
fidence is  justified ;  whether  the  late 
rate  of  increase  in  our  trade  is  really 
likely  to  continue.  There  are  symp- 
toms which  suggest,  if  not  fear,  yet 
at  least  misgiving.  Success  in  trade 
on  so  great  a  scale  depends  on 
more  than  natural  advantages:  it 
depends  on  the  use  that  is  made  of 
them:  it  depends  on  our  reputa- 
tion for  honesty ;  and  English  re- 
putation, it  is  needless  to  say,  is 
not  what  it  used  to  be.  The  rage 
to  become  rich  has  infected  all 
classes.  Bailwav  companies,  bank- 
ing companies,  joint-stock  trading 
companies  have  within  these  few 
last  years,  fieillen  to  shameful  wreck, 
dragging  thousands  of  famiUes  down 
to  ruin.  The  investigation  into 
the  causes  of  these  failures  has 
brought  out  transactions  which 
make  ordinary  people  ask  whither 
English  honesty  has  gone.  Yet 
there  has  been  no  adequate  punish- 
ment of  the  principal  offenders,  nor 
does  any  punishment  seem  likely  to 
be  arrived  at.  The  silk  trade  is 
said  to  be  in  a  bad  way,  and  the 
fault  is  laid  on  the  French  treaty. 
It  was  shown  a  year  or  two  since, 
that  fifty  per  cent,  of  hemp  was 
worked  up  into  English  silk.  May 
not  this  too  have  had  something  to 
to  do  with  the  decline?  It  was 
proved,  in  the  Lancet^  after  a  series 
of  elaborate  investigations,  that  the 
smaller  retail  trade  throughout  the 
country  was  soaked  with  fdsehood 
througn  and  through.  Scarcely  one 
article  was  sold  in  the  shops  ' 
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quonted  by  the  poor,  -wbich  was 
really  the  thing  which  it  pretended 
to  be.     Last  year  tlk^:«  was  acn  ont- 
cry  abont  weights  and  measures: 
attention  was  called  to  the  subject 
in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Lord 
Eustace  Cecil ;  and  perhaps,  o£  all 
the  moral  symptoms  of  the  age,  the 
most  significant  is  the  answer  which 
wms  given  on  that  occasion  by  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
The  poor  were  and  are  the  chief 
sufferers  by  fraud  of  this  kind.    Mr. 
Bright  has  risen  to  distinction  as 
the  poor  man's  friend;  and  those 
and  the  analogous  complaints,  with 
the  general  approbation  of  the  great 
Liberal  party,  he  treated  with  im- 
patient ridicule.     He  spoke  of  adul- 
teration as  a  natural  consequence  of 
oompetitkm.    For  false  weights  and 
measures,  he  said  that  accuracy  was 
pmctieally   impossible ;    and  with 
a  courage  inspired  doubtless  by  con- 
tempt of  his  audience,  he  dared  to 
add,  that  tradesmen  were  as  ofben 
fsund  to  have  th^  weights    too 
large  aa  too  small.     Of  course  they 
have;  and  well  the  police  know 
why.     The  dishonest  retail  dealer 
keeps  one  set  of  weights  by  which 
he  buys,  and  another  by  which  he 
seUs :    and    Mr.  Bright*s    defence 
did    but    double    tl^    weight    of 
^18  aecusation.     If  a  grocer  gives 
me  fourteen  ounces  of  tea,  when  I 
pay  him  for  a  pound,  I  am  indif- 
ferently consoled  by  learning  that 
a  dealer  in  my  spare  ga>rden  produce 
had  got  a  hundredweight  and  a  half 
of  potatoes  out  of  me,  when  I  suppose 
vysdf  to  be  selling  him  but  a  hun- 
dredweight.     If  I  buy  what  pro- 
fesses to  be  a  silk  umbrella  and  I  find 
myself  in  possession  of  an  umbrella 
which  is  two  parts  hemp,  1  am  as 
much  robbed  as  if  a  thief  had  picked 
my  pocket.     I  am  told  that  I  nmst 
take  care  of  myself;  timt  it  is  not 
the  busixieaB  of  GovemmeBt  to  save 
me  froBBL  making  a  bad  bargadn. 
What  is  tike  business  of  Gk>vem- 
raent?     If  caveat  empior  is  to  be 
the    rule,    then    why   not    ea/oeai 


motor  ?  Why  the  expense  of  main- 
taining a  police  ?  Many  fine  quaH- 
ties  are  developed  in  men — eocirage, 
prudence,  readiness,  presence  of 
mind,  skill  in  the  use  of  weapons — 
if  they  are  left  to  defend  for  them- 
selves their  persons  and  their 
purses.  Mr.  Bright*s  reply  to  Lord 
Eustace  Cecil  will  not  have  tended  to 
remove  the  misgivings  with  whidi 
foreign  purchasers  are  watching  the 
symptoms  of  En^ish  commercial 
morality. 

Once  moi!« :  do  we  see  our  way 
so  clearly  through  the  growing 
perils  from  the  trades'  unions  r 
We  are  told  on  all  sides  that 
English  manufacturers  cannot  hold 
their  ground  against  foreign  com- 
petitors if  the  unions  are  to  dictate 
tiie  wages  at  which  the  artisans  are 
to  work.  Our  monopoly  of  trade 
depends  on  our  powers  to  undersell 
the  foreigner  in  his  own  market :  a 
very  slight  margin  makes  the  dif- 
ference. If  the  dictation  of  the 
unions  is  allowed  to  destroy  that 
margin  by  insisting  on  an  advance 
with  the  revival  of  demand,  the 
manufacturer's  profits  are  eaten  up. 
His  occupation  passes  firom  him  to 
countries  where  men  and  masters 
can  work  together  on  terms  more 
satisfactory  to  both  of  them.  Has 
the  solution  of  the  problem  been 
found  so  easy?  Has  the  feintest 
ray  of  light  as  yet  been  thrown 
upon  it?  The  unions  and  the 
master  employers  are  in  a  state  of 
war,  either  open  or  at  best  sus- 
pended; and  war  is  the  most 
wasteful  and  ruinous  of  all  means 
by  which  human  diflferenoes  can  be 
adjusted.  Every  strike  is  a  battle 
— a  battlewhich  determines  nothing 
— ^in  which  i^ere  is  no  glory  to  be 
gained  and  no  victory  to  be  won 
which  does  not  widen  the  breach 
more  irreparably,  while  the  de- 
struction of  property  and  the  pe- 
suliang  ruin  and  devastation  are 
immediate  and  incalculable.  Where 
is  there  a   sign  l^at  labour  and 
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waj  to  a  reconciliation  ?  Political 
eeonomy  is  powerless;  and  the 
statesman  who  relies  for  the  sta- 
bility and  progress  of  England  on 
an  indefinite  expansion  of  trade, 
Bust  eitiber  possess  an  insight 
mar?ellonsly  deeper  than  that  of 
common  mortals,  or  mnst  hare  a 
itttk  in  economic  principles  in 
which,  for  onr  part,  we  are  nnable 
tosharo. 

Bat  let  ns  grant  his  conclusions. 
Suppose  these  difficulties  overcome ; 
suppose  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and 
Gbsgow  swollen  iaXL  they  have  each 
a  million  mhabitants ;  snppose  Laai- 
eashire  a  nmversal  workshop  —  a 
hundred  thousand  chimneys,  the 
cinirch  spires  of  the  commercial 
ened,  vomiting  their  smoke  into  the 
BBw  biack  heaven  spread  above 
them ;  Lancaflhire  calico  and  York- 
shir©  woollen  eloftiing  every  bare 
bade  in  Asia  ;  ^e  knives  and  forks 
of  EoTope  supplied  from  Sheffield; 
and  StiJbrds^ire  famishing  iron 
for  the  railways  of  four  continents. 
Let  Sir  Samuel  Baker  convert  the 
interior  of  Afrkja  into  an  enormous 
cetton-field,  and  the  Nile  become  a 
kighway,  through  'which  five  mil- 
lion bales  shall  annually  make  their 
way  into  the  Mersey.  Let  London 
expand  to  twice  its  present  unwieldy 
siae,  its  mendicancy  and  misery  be 
absorbed,  and  the  warehouses  on 
t^  Thames  become  the  emporium 
i»  which  the  produce  of  the  world 
is  absorbed  and  again  dispersed 
among  mamkind.  Let  the  most 
sanguine  dream  oi  the  most  en- 
tkosiastic  political  economist  be 
reaKscd.  Let  us  imagine  our  people 
so  enlightened  by  education  as  to 
widerstend  and  act  upon  the  policy 
of  honesty ;  harmony  be  established 
between  employers  and  employed 
on  an  enlightened  veeogmtion  of 
tiieir  mutual  interests ;  adulteration 
be  thought  as  wicked  as  adultery, 
and  the  English  brand  on  steel  and 
«»Kco  once  more  accepted  as  a 
passport  for  excellence.  Let  us 
make  an  effort  of  imi^ination  and 


concede  that  all  this  may  be — ^well,. 
and  what  then  ? 

For  a  certain  class  of  people — 
for  the  great  merchants,  great  ban- 
kers, great  shopkeepers,  great  ma- 
nufacturers, whose  business  is  to 
make  money,  whose  whole  thoughts 
are  set  on  making  money  and  en- 
joying the  luxuries  which  money 
can  command — no  doubt,  it  would 
be  a  very  fine  world.  Those  who 
are  now  rich  would  grow  richer; 
wealth  in  the  modem  sense  of  it 
would  be  enormously  increased — 
suburban  palaces  would  multiply, 
and  conservatories  and  gardens, 
and  further  off  the  parks  and  phea- 
sant preserves.  Land  would  con- 
tinue to  rise  in  value.  Mid  become 
more  and  more  the  privilege  of 
those  who  could  afford  the  luxury 
of  owning  it.  From  these  classes 
we  hear  already  a  protest  against 
emigration.  Keep  our  people  at 
home,  they  say;  we  shall  want 
them  when  trade  revives.  There 
may  be  no  work  for  them  at  pre- 
sent. Their  wives  and  little  ones 
may  be  starving  with  cold  and 
hunger.  They  may  be  roaming 
the  streets  in  vagrancy  crowding 
the  casual  wards  or  besieging  the 
doors  of  the  poor-houses :  but  still 
keep  them — aU  will  be  well  by 
and  by.  Meantime  let  the  poor- 
rate  rise ;  let  the  small  householder 
in  Whitechapel,  himself  struggling 
manfiiUy  for  independence  on  the 
verge  of  beggary,  pay  six  shillings 
in  the  pouiS  to  feed  his  neighbour 
who  has  sunk  below  the  line.  The 
tide  will  turn ;  labour  will  soon  be 
in  demand  again.  Our  profits  will 
come  back  to  us,  and  the  White- 
chapel  householder  may  console 
himself  with  the  certainly  that  his 
six  shillings  will  sink  again  to  three. 

But  these  classes,  powerM  though 
they  may  be,  and  in  Pariiament  a 
greit  deal  too  powerful,  are  not  the 
people  of  England ;  they  are  not  a 
twentieth,  they  are  not  a  hundred^ 
part  of  it :  and  what  sort  of  ftrture 
is  it  to  which  under  /the^;i?Fpp?jit 
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hypothesis  the  ninetj-nine  are  to 
look  forward  ?  The  greatness  of  a 
nation  depends  upon  uie  men  whom 
it  can  breed  and  rear.  The  pro- 
sperity of  it  depends  upon  its 
strength,  and  if  men  are  sacrificed 
to  money,  the  money  will  not  be 
long  in  following  them.  How  is 
the  further  development  of  England 
along  the  road  on  which  it  has  been 
travelling  at  snch  a  rate  for  the 
last  twenty  years  likely  to  affect  the 
great  mass  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
island  ?  We  have  conquered  our 
present  position  because  the  English 
are  a  race  of  unusual  vigour  both 
of  body  and  mind — ^industrious,  en- 
ergetic, ingenious,  capable  of  great 
muscular  exertion,  and  remarkable 
along  with  it  for  equally  great 
personal  courage.  If  we  are  to  pre- 
serve our  place  we  must  preserve 
the  qualities  which  won  it.  With- 
out diem  all  the  gold  in  the  planet 
will  not  save  us.  Grold  will  remain 
only  with  those  who  are  strong 
enough  to  hold  it ;  and  unless  these 
qualities  depend  on  conditions 
which  cannot  be  calculated,  and 
which  therefore  need  not  be  con- 
sidered, the  statesman  who  attends 
only  to  what  he  calls  the  production 
of  wealth  forgets  the  most  impor- 
tant half  of  the  problem  which  he 
has  to  solve. 

Under  the  conditions  which  I 
have  supposed,  England  would  be- 
come, still  more  than  it  is  at  pre- 
sent, a  country  of  enormous  cities. 
The  industry  on  which  its  prospe- 
rity is  to  depend  can  only  be  carried 
on  where  large  masses  of  people 
are  congregated  together,  and  the 
tendency  already  visible  towards  a 
diminution  of  the  agricultural  popu- 
lation would  become  increasingly 
active.  Large  estates  are  fast  de- 
vouring smaU  estates ;  large  farms, 
small  forms ;  and  this  process  would 
continue.  Every  economist  knows 
that  it  must  be  so.  Machinery 
will  supersede  human  hands.  Cat- 
tle breeding  as  causing  less  expen- 
diture in  wages  will  drive  out  til- 


lage. A  single  herdsman  or  a  single 
engineer  wul  take  the  place  of  ten 
or  twenty  of  the  old  farm  labourers. 
Land  will  rise  in  value.  Such  la- 
bourers as  remain  may  be  better 
paid.  Such  as  are  forced  .into  the 
towns  may  earn  five  shillings 
where  they  now  earn  three;  but 
as  a  class  the  village  populations 
will  dwindle  away.  Even  now 
while  the  increase  has  been  so 
great  elsewhere,  their  number  re- 
mains stationary.  The  causes  now 
at  work  will  be  more  and  more 
operative.  The  people  of  England 
will  be  a  town  bred  people.  The 
country  will  be  the  luxury  of  the 
rich. 

Now  it  is  against  all  experience 
that  any  nation  can  long  remain 
great  which  does  not  possess,  or 
having  once  possessed  has  lost,  a 
hardy  and  abundant  peasantry. 
Athens  lost  her  dependencies,  and 
in  two  generations  the  sun  of 
Athens  had  set.  The  armies  which 
made  the  strength  of  the  Roman 
republic,  were  composed  of  the 
sn^all  freeholders  of  Latium  and 
afterwards  of  Italy.  When  Borne 
became  an  empire,  the  freeholder 
disappeared.  The  great  families 
bought  up  the  soil  and  cultivated  it 
with  slaves,  and  the  decline  and 
fall  followed  by  inevitable  conse- 
quence. Tyre,  Carthage,  or  if 
these  antiquated  precedents  are  to 
pass  for  nothing,  Venice,  Genoa, 
Florence,  and  afterwards  the  Low 
Countries  had  their  periods  of  com- 
mercial splendour.  But  their  great- 
ness was  founded  on  sand.  They 
had  wealth,  but  they  had  no  rank 
and  file  of  country-bred  men  to 
fall  back  upon,  and  they  sunk  as 
they  had  risen.  In  the  American 
civil  war  the  enthusiastic  clerks  and 
shop-boys  from  the  eastern  cities, 
were  blown  in  pieces  by  the  Vir- 
ginian riflemen.  Had  there  been 
no  western  farmers  to  fight  the 
south  with  men  of  their  own  sort, 
and  better  than  themselves,  the 
star  banner    of 
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wonld  stall  be  flying  over  Bichmond. 
The  life  of  cities  brings  with  it 
certain  physical  consequences,  for 
which  no  antidote  and  no  preven- 
tive has  yet  been  discovered.  When 
vast  numbers  of  people  are  crowded 
together,  the  air  they  breathe  be- 
comes impure,  the  water  polluted. 
The  hours  of  work  are  unhealthy, 
occupation  passed  largely  within 
doors  thins  the  blood  and  wastes  the 
muscles  and  creates  a  craving  for 
drink,  which  reacts  again  as  poison. 
The  town  child  rarelv  sees  the  sun- 
shine ;  and  light,  it  is  well  known, 
is  one  of  the  chief  feeders  of  life. 
What  is  worse,  he  rarely  or  never 
tastes  fresh  milk  or  butter;  or 
even  bread  which  is  unbewitched. 
The  rate  of  mortality  may  not  be 
perceptibly  affected.  The  Bolton 
operative  may  live  as  long  as  his 
brother  on  the  moors,  but  though 
bred  originally  perhaps  in  the  same 
country  home  he  has  not  the  same 
bone  and  stature,  and  the  con- 
trast between  the  children  and 
grandchildren  will  be  increasingly 
marked.  Any  one  who  cares  to 
observe  a  gathering  of  operatives 
in  Leeds  or  Bradford  and  will  walk 
afterwards  through  Beverley  on  a 
market  day,  will  see  two  groups 
which  comparing  man  to  man  are 
like  pigmies  beside  giants.  A  hun- 
dred labourers  fromttie  wolds  would 
be  a  mateh  for  a  thousand  weavers. 
The  tailor  confined  to  his  shop 
board  has  been  called  the  ninth 
part  of  a  man.  There  is  nothing 
special  in  the  tailor's  work  so  to 
&actionise  him  beyond  other  indoor 
trades.  We  shall  be  breeding  up 
a  nation  of  tailors.  In  the  great 
engine  factories  and  iron  works 
we  see  large  sinewy  men,  but  they 
are  invariably  country  bom.  Their 
children  dwindle  as  if  a  blight  was 
on  them.  Artisans  and  operatives 
of  all  sorts  who  work  in  confine- 
ment are  so  exhausted  at  the  end 
of  their  day's  labour  that  the  temp- 
tations of  the  drink-shop  are  irresis- 
iSble,    As  towns  grow  drunkenness 


grows,  and  with  drunkenness  comes 
diminished  stamina  and  physical 
decrepitude. 

The  sums  spent  by  English  town 
operatives  on  gin  and  beer  almost 
equals  a  second  revenue;  while 
every  shilling  swilled  away  is  so 
much  taken  from  the  food  and 
clothes  of  their  children.  In  the 
country  villages  habits  of  life  are 
different.  The  landlord  can  use  his 
authoriinr  to  remove  or  diminish 
temptation ;  but  restraint  in  towns 
is  with  general  consent  regarded  as 
impossible;  no  parish  board,  no 
government  dares  interfere ;  educa- 
tion, religion,  philanthropic  persua- 
sion are  equaUy  powerless,  and  the 
rate  of  consumption  of  intoxicating 
liquors  (usually  at  present  poisonous 
as  well  as  intoxicating),  in  propor- 
tion to  the  populatibn,  increases 
every  year.  The  conditions  under 
which  the  town  operative  works  all 
encourage  a  reckless  tendency: 
many  occupations  are  themselves 
deadly,  and  the  cry  is  for  a  short 
life  and  a  merry  one.  Employment 
at  best  is  fitful.  The  factory  hand 
is  generally  perhaps  earning  over- 
flowing wages.  Then  bad  times 
come,  and  he  works  but  three  days 
a  week,  or  four,  or  none.  He  is 
improvident  in  his  abundance.  His 
hand  to  mouth  existence  is  unfa- 
vourable to  the  formation  of  habits 
of  prudence.  As  a  rule,  he  saves 
little,  and  the  little  is  soon  gone. 
The  furniture  goes  to  the  pawnshop, 
and  then  comes  want  and  starva- 
tion ;  and  any  shilling  that  he  can 
earn  he  carries  to  the  gin-palace, 
where  he  can  forget  the  hunger- 
stricken  faces  which  he  has  leS  at 
home.  His  own  fault,  it  is  said; 
but  when  particular  tendencies  show 
themselves  uniformly  in  particular 
bodies  of  men,  there  must  be  causes 
at  work  to  account  for  them.  And 
besides  drunkenness  there  are  other 
vices  and  other  diseases,  not  pecu- 
liar to  towns,  perhaps,  but  especially 
virulent  and  deadly  there,  wliich 
tend  equally  to  corrupt  the  blood 
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and  weaken  the  canstitatioxi.  Eveiy 
great  city  becomes  amoral  oesspool, 
into  which  profligacy  has  a  ten- 
dency to  drain,  and  where,  being 
shut  ont  &om  Hght,  it  is  amenable 
to  no  control.  The  educated  and 
the  wealthy  hve  apart  in  their  own 
streets  and  squares.  The  upper  half 
of  the  world  knows  nothing  of  the 
under,  nor  the  under  of  the  upper. 
In  the  village  the  squire  and  pcurBon 
at  least  know  what  is  going  on,  and 
can  use  authority  over  the  worst 
•excesses ;  where  men  are  gathered 
in  multiindeB  it  is  impossiUe.  Dis- 
-ease  and  demoralisation  go  hand 
in  hand  undermining  and  debilita- 
ting the  physical  strength,  and  over- 
•civilisation  creates  in  its  own  breast 
the  sores  which  may  one  day  kill  it. 
I  have  spoken  of  the  effect  of 
modem  city  life  upon  the  body :  it 
would  be  easy  were  it  likely  to  be 
of  any  service  to  say  more  of  its 
effect  upon  the  mind.  In  those  past 
generations,  when  the  English  cha- 
racter was  moulding  itself,  thei« 
was  a  virtue  specisdly  recognised 
among  us  called  content.  We  were 
a  people  who  lived  much  by  custom. 
As  the  fitther  hved,  the  son  lived ; 
he  was  proud  of  maintaining  the 
traditions  and  habits  of  his  family, 
and  he  remained  in  the  same  position 
of  life  without  ai^iring  to  rise  from 
it.  The  samie  family  continued  in 
the  same  farm,  neither  adding  to  its 
acres  nor  diminidbing  them.  Shop, 
fEtctory,  and  warehouse  were  handed 
down  with  the  same  stationary  chi^ 
racter,  yielding  constant  but  mo- 
derate profits,  to  which  the  habits 
of  life  were  adjusted.  Satisfied  wit^ 
the  share  of  this  world's  goods  which 
his  situation  in  life  assigned  to  him, 
the  tradesman  aspired  no  higher, 
endeavouring  only  in  the  words  of 
the  antiquated  catechism,  *  to  do 
his  duty  in  that  state  of  life  to  which 
it  had  pleased  God  to  call  him.' 
Throughout  the  country  there  was 
an  ordered,  moderate,  and  tempered 
contentedness,  energetic — but  ener- 
getic more  in  doing  well  the  work 


that  was  to  be  done,  than  in  'bettw- 
ing '  this  or  that  person's  condition 
in  life.  Something  of  this  lingers 
yet  among  old-fashioned  people  in 
holes  and  comers  of  England  ;  but 
it  is  alien  both  to  the  principles  and 
the  teonper  of  the  new  era.  To  push 
on,  to  chmb  vigorously  on  the  slip- 
pery steps  of  the  social  ladder,  to 
raise  ourselves  one .  step  or  more 
out  of  the  rank  of  Hfe  in  whioh  we 
were  boom,  is  now  converted  into  a 
duty.  It  is  the  condition  under 
whH3h  each  of  us  plays  his  proper 
part  as  a  factor  in  the  general  pro- 
gress. The  more  commercial  pro- 
sperity increases,  the  more  universal 
such  a  habit  of  mind  beoomes.  It  is 
the  first  element  of  suooess  in  the 
course  to  which  the  country  seems 
to  be  committing  itself  There 
must  be  no  rest,  no  standing  still, 
no  pausing  to  take  breath.  The 
stability  of  such  a  system  depaids, 
like  the  boy's  top,  on  the  re^idity 
of  its  fi^eed.  To  stop  is  to  ^ail ;  to 
slacken  speed  is  to  be  overtak^i  by 
our  rivals.  We  are  whirled  along 
in  the  breathless  race  of  competi- 
tion. The  motion  becomes  fisister  and 
&ster,  and  the  mam.  must  be  unlike 
anything  which  the  experience  of 
humanity  gives  us  a  right  to  hope 
for,  who  can  either  retain  his  ooa- 
science,  or  any  one  of  the  nobkr 
qualities  in  so  wild  a  career. 

Is  such  a  state  of  things  a  whole- 
some one  ?  Is  it  politically  safe  f 
Is  it  morally  tolerable  P  Is  it  not 
certain  for  one  thing  that  a  eompe- 
tition,  of  whioh  profit  is  the  first 
ol^jeot,  will  breed  dishonesty  as 
carrion  breeds  worms  ?  Much  of 
it  is  certain  to  continue,  onlesa 
England  collapses  altogether.  No- 
thing but  absolute  failure  will  check 
the  growth  of  manufactures  among 
us ;  but  is  it  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  whole  weight  of  the  common- 
wealth should  be  thrown  upon  it  p 
Is  there  no  second  or  steadier  basis 
to  be  found  anywhere  P  I  for  one 
cannot  contemplate  the  enclosure 
of  the  English  nation  within  these 
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isknds  inili  an  increaaiBg  Btaam- 
fad^miBg  popuktiony  and  not  feel 
a  nufigiTuig  thai  we  eliall  fail  in 
aetTutag  even  those  maieriaL  objects 
to  which  our  oiher  projects  are  to 
be  sacrificed.  We  shall  not  be  con- 
tflited  to  sink  into  a  second  place. 
A  growth  of  population  we  mnst 
h«re  to  ke^  paoe  with  the  nations 
roDnd  us;  and  nniess  we  caa  breed 
up  part  of  our  people  in  occnpatioDS 
BOTe  healthy  ios:  mind  or  body  than 
cia  be  found  in  the  ooal-pitand  worfc- 
ditop — unless  we  preserve  in  sn£&- 
dtttimmberstlabe  parity  and  vigour 
of  oor  race — if  we  troat  entirely  to 
the  expansion  of  towns,  we  are 
aedfieing  to  immediate  and  mean 
temptations  the  stability  of  the  emr 
pire  which  we  have  inherited. 

If  we  are  to  take  hostages  of  the 
fntore  we  require  am  agricnltnral 
popnlatioii  independent  of  and  be- 
fiicb  the  towns.  We  hatve  no  longer 
had  enough  in  England  ocMounen- 
sorate  with  oor  present  dbnensions^ 
and  the  land  that  we  have  lies 
under  conditions  whidi  only  a  revo* 
ktioiL  can  agaiai  divide  aanong  small 
caliiTatorB.  A  eonvnlaion  which 
would  break  up  Uie  greai  estates 
would  destroy  the  en^re  constitn- 
^0h.  It  is  not  the  law  of  the  land, 
it  is  not  cnstom,  it  is  not  the  pride 
of  &mily  which  cansea  ^e  agglo- 
meration. It  is  an  economic  law 
which  legislatioiii.  can  no  more  alter 
than  it  can  alter  the  law  of  gra- 
Tity, 

The  pcoblem  is  a  perfectly  simple 
ooe.  Other  nations  once  less  pow- 
eHol  er  not  more  powerfol  than 
onrsdyes,  are  growing  in  strength 
&nd  nnmbersy  and  we  too  mnst 
grow  if  we  intend  to  remain  on  a 
level  with  them.  Here  at  home  we 
hftve  no  room  to  grow  except  by 
the  expacston  of  towns  which  are 
already  overgrown,  which  we  know 
iu)t  certainly  that  we  can  expand. 
If  we  sooceed  it  can  be  only  under 
conditions  nnjGE^yonrable  and  proba- 
%  destmctive  to  the  physical  con- 
stitotiQnof  oor  people,  imd  our  great- 


ness will  he  held  by  a  tenure  whicdi 
in  ihe  nature  of  things  mmat  become 
more  and  more  precarious. 

Is  there  then  no  alternative  P 
Onoe  absolutely  onr  own,  and  still 
easily  within  onr  reach^  are  our 
eastern  and  western,  colonies,  ecm- 
taining  all  and  more  than  aU  that 
we  require.  We  want  land  on 
which  to  plant  Engtiah  fftnnlies 
where  they  may  thriye  and  multiply 
without  ceasing  to  be  Englishmen. 
The  land  lies  ready  to*  onr  hand. 
The  cc^oniea  oozctflun  virgin  soil 
sofiicient  to  employ  and  feed  five 
times  as  many  people  as  are  now 
crowded  into  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  iNTothing  is  needed  hut 
aims  to  cnltivate  it,  while  here, 
among  onrselves,  are  milUoos  of 
able-bodied  men  vnwiHiBgly  idle, 
damooring  for  vrork,  with  t^eir 
families  starving  on  their  hands. 
What  more  simple  thaoi  to  faring 
the  men  and  the  land  together? 
Everything  which  we  oonki  most 
desire  exactly  meeting  what  ia  most 
required  is  thmst  into  onr  hands, 
vod  this  particnlar  moment  is 
chosen  to  tell  the  colonies  that  we 
do  not  vTant  them  and  they  may 
go.  The>  land,  we  are  told  impa- 
tiently, is  no  long^  onrs.  A  few 
years  ago  it  was  onrs,  bnt  to  save 
ihe  Gdcmal  Office  tronble  we  made 
it  over  to  the  local  governments, 
and  now  we  have  no  more  rights 
over  it  thim  we  have  over  the 
prairies  of  Texas.  If  it  were  so, 
the  more  shame  to  the  politicians 
who  let  drop  so  preoions  an  inheri- 
tance. Bnt  the  colonies,  it  seems, 
set  more  value  tiian  we  do  on  the 
proi^eri<y  of  the  empire.  They 
care  little  for  the  profit  or  pleasure 
of  individual  capitalists.  They  see 
their  way  more  clearly  perhaps 
because  Idieir  judgment  is  not  em- 
barrassed by  considerations  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Excheqner's 
budget.  Conscious  that  their  rela- 
tions with  us  cannot  continue  on 
their  present  footing,  their  ambi- 
tion is  to  draw  closer  to  us,,  to  be 
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absorbed  in  a  united  empire.  From 
them  we  have  no  difficolty  to  fear, 
for  in  consenting  tbey  have  every- 
thing to  gain.  They  are  prond  of 
being  English  snbjects.  Every  able- 
bodied  workman  who  lands  on  their 
shores  is  so  mnch  added  to  their 
wealth  as  well  as  ours.  An  emi- 
gration even  by  millions  woold  be 
mfinitely  welcome  to  them.  They 
will  absorb  oar  people  as  fast  as  we 
can  send  them  ou^  while  in  desir- 
ing to  remain  attached  to  England 
they  are  consulting  England's  real 
interests  as  entirely  as  their  own. 
Each  &mily  as  it  establishes  itself 
will  be  a  fresh  root  for  the  old  tree, 
struck  into  a  new  soil. 

And  yet  statesmen  say  it  is  im- 
possible. Wealthy  England  cannot 
do  what  wretched  Ireland  was  able 
to  do,  and  transport  those  whom 
she  can  no  longer  feed  to  a  place 
where  they  can  feed  themselves, 
and  to  herself  be  a  support  instead 
of  a  burden.  Impossible!  The 
legislative  union  with  Scotland  was 
found  possible,  and  there  were 
rather  greater  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  that  than  those  which  ob- 
struct a  union  with  the  colonies. 
The  problem  then  was  to  reconcile 
two  nations  which  were  hereditaiy 
enemies.  The  problem  now  is  but 
to  reunite  the  scattered  fragments 
of  the  same  nation,  and  bridge  over 
the  distance  which  divides  them 
from  us.  Distance  frightens  us; 
but  steam  and  the  telegraph  have 
abolished  distance.  A  Cornish  miner 
and  his  family  can  now  emigrate 
to  the  Burra  Burra  with  greater 
ease,  and  at  a  less  expense,  than  a 
hundred  years  ago  they  could  make 
their  way  to  a  Lancashire  coal-pit. 
St.  George's  Channel  at  the  time 
of  the  union  with  Ireland  was 
harder  to  cross  in  stormy  winter 
weather  than  the  Atlantic  is  at 
pi*esent.  Before  the  Panama  rail- 
way was  opened,  and  the  road  to 
California  lay  round  Cape  Horn, 
London  was  as  near  it  as  New 
York :  yet  California  was  no  less  a 


State  in  the  American  Union.  Eng- 
land  would  not  hold  the  place  which 
now  belongs  to  her  haa  there  not 
been  statesmen  belonging  to  her 
capable  of  harder  achievements  than 
reattaching  the  colonies.  It  is  not 
true  that  we  are  deterred  by  the 
difficulties.  If  there  was  the  will 
to  do  it,  if  there  was  any  real  sense 
that  the  interests  of  me  countiy 
required  it,  the  difficulties  would  be 
found  as  unsubstantial  as  the  pro- 
verbial lions  which  obstruct  the 
path  of  the  incapable.  We  are 
asked  contemptuously  how  it  is  to 
be  done.  We  ask  in  return,  do  you 
wish  it  to  be  done  ?  for  if  you  do 
your  other  question  will  answer 
itself.  Neither  the  terms  of  the 
federation,  the  nature  of  the  Impe- 
rial council,  the  functions  of  the 
local  legislatures,  the  present  debts 
of  the  colonies,  or  the  apportion- 
ment of  taxation,  would  be  found 
problems  hard  of  solution,  if  the 
apostles  oflaissez-faire  could  believe 
for  once  that  it  was  not  the  last 
word  of  political  science. 

For  emigrration,  the  first  step  is 
the  only  hSrd  one ;  to  do  for  Eng- 
land what  Ireland  did  for  itself,  and 
at  once  spread  over  the  colonies, 
the  surplus  population  for  whom  we 
can  find  no  emplo3rment  at  home. 
Once  established  on  a  great  scale, 
emigration  supports  itself.  Every 
Irishman  who  now  goes  to  the 
United  States,  has  his  expenses  paid 
by  tiiose  who  went  before  him,  and 
who  find  it  their  own  interest  being 
settied  where  there  is  such  large 
elbow-room  to  attract  the  labour  of 
their  Mends.  It  would  cost  us 
money — but  so  do  wars  ;  and  for  a 
great  object  we  do  not  shrink  from 
fighting.  Let  it  be  once  established 
that  an  Englishman  emigrating  to 
Canada,  or  the  Cape,  or  Austxtilia, 
or  New  Zealand,  did  not  forfeit  his 
nationality,  that  he  was  still  on 
English  soil  as  much  as  if  he  was  in 
Devonshire  or  Yorkshire,  and  would 
remain  an  Englishman  while  the 
English  empire  lasted ;   and  if  we 
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«pent  a  qnarter  of  tlie  sums  which 
were  soi^  in  the  morasses  at  Bala- 
'<daYa  in  sending  out  and  establishing 
two  millions  of  onr  people  in  those 
•eolonies,  it  wonld  coniaribnte  more 
to  the  essential  strength  of  the 
'Country  than  all  the  wars  in  which 
we  have  been  entangled  from  Agin- 
«onrt  to  Waterloo.  No  fttrther 
subsidies  would  be  needed  to  feed 
^be  stream.  Once  settled  they 
wonld  multiply  and  draw  their  re- 
lations afber  them,  and  at  great 
stations  round  the  globe  there  would 
grow  up,  under  conditions  the  most 
liYourable  which  the  human  con- 
stitution can  desire,  firesh  nations  of 
Englishmen.  So  strongly  placed, 
and  wiiii  numbers  growing  in  geo- 
metrical proportion,  they  would  be 
at  once  feeding  places  of  our  popu- 
lation, and  self-supporting  imperial 
garrisons  themselyes  unconquerable. 
With  our  roots  thus  struck  so 
deeply  into  the  earth,  it  is  hard  to 
see  what  dangers,  internal  or  ex- 
ternal, we  should  have  cause  to 
fear,  or  what  impediments  could 
then  check  the  indefinite  and  mag- 
sdficent  expansion  of  the  English 
empire. 

There  is  one  more  element  in  the 
question  which  must  not  be  passed 
over.  These  are  not  days  for  small 
states :  the  natural  barriers  are 
broken  down  which  once  divided 
kingdom  from  kingdom ;  and  with 
the  interests  of  nations  so  much 
intertwined  as  they  are  now  becom- 
ing, every  one  feels  the  benefit  of 
b^onging  to  a  first-rate  Power. 
The  German  States  gravitate  into 
Prussia,  the  Italians  into  Piedmont. 
While  we  are  talking  of  dismem- 
bering our  empire,  the  Americans 
have  made  enormous  sacrifices  to 
preserve  the  unity  of  theirs.  If  we 
throw  off  the  colonies,  it  is  at  least 
possible  that  they  may  apply  for 
admittance  into  the  American 
Union ;  and  it  is  equally  possible 
that  the  Americans  may  not  refase 
^em.  Canada  they  already  calcu- 
ate  on  as  a  certainty.    Why  may 
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not  the  Cape  and  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  follow  ?  An  American 
citizen  is  a  more  considerable  person 
in  the  world  than  a  member  of  the 
independent  republic  of  Capetown 
or  Natal ;  and  should  the  colonists 
take  this  view  of  their  interests,  and 
should  America  encourage  them, 
what  kind  of  Aiture  would  then  lie 
before  England  ?  Our  very  existence 
as  a  nation  would  soon  depend  upon 
the  clemency  of  the  Power  wluch 
would  have  finallv  taken  the  lead 
from  us  among  the  English  speak- 
ing races.  If  Australm  and  the 
Cape  were  American  we  could  not 
hold  India,  except  at  the  Americans' 
pleasure.  Our  commerce  wonld  be 
equally  at  their  mercy,  and  the  best 
prospect  for  us  would  be  to  be  one 
day  swept  up  into  the  train  of  the 
same  grand  confederacy. 

It  is  easy  to  say  that  we  need  not 
quarrel  with  America,  that  her 
interests  are  ours,  that  we  mean  to 
cultivate  friendly  relations  with 
her,  with  such  other  commonplaces. 
From  the  day  thatit  is  confessed  that 
we  are  no  longer  equal  to  a  conflict 
with  her,  if  cause  of  rupture  should 
unhappily  arise,  our  sun  has  set: 
we  shall  sink  as  Holland  has  sunk 
into  a  community  of  harmless 
traders,  and  leave  to  others  the 
place  which  once  we  held  and  have 
lost  the  energy  to  keep.  * 

Oar  people  generally  are  too  much 
occupied  with  their  own  concerns 
to  think  of  matters  which  do  not 
personally  press  upon  them,  and 
our  relations  with  the  colonies  have 
drifted  into  a  condition  which  it  is 
agreed  on  all  sides  must  now  be 
modified  in  one  direction  or  an- 
other. Statesmen  who  ought  to  have 
looked  forward  have  allowed  the 
question  to  take  its  own  course,  till 
they  have  brought  separation  to  the 
edge  of  consummation.  The  break- 
ing up  of  our  empire,  however, 
cannot  be  completed  till  l^e  country 
has  had  an  opportunity  of  declaring 
its  pleasure,  and  if  the  nation  is 
once  roused  into  attention,  pricked 
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it  may  be  into  serious  thought  by 
the  inexorable  encroachments  of  the 
poor-rate,  it  may  yet  speak  in  tones 
to  which  the  deafest  political  doctri- 
naire will  be  compelled  to  listen.  A 
very  short  time  will  probably  see 
some  decision  taken  for  good  or  eviL 
Bepresentatives  from  the  colonies 
are  said  to  be  coming  here  in  the 
spring,^  to  learn  what  they  are  to 
look  to,  and  the  resolutions  then 
arrived  at  will  be  of  immeasurable 
moment  to  their  fortunes  and  to 
ours.  It  is  no  party  question,  all 
ranks,  all  classes  are  equally  in- 
terested ;  manufacturers  in  the  crea- 
tion of  new  markets,  landowners  in 
the  expansion  of  soil  which  will 
remove,  and  which  probably  alone 
can  remove,  the  discontent  with 
their  increasing  monopoly  at  home. 
Most  of  all  is  it  the  concern  of  the 
working  men.  Let  broad  bridges 
be  established  into  other  Englands, 
and  they  may  exchange  brighter 
homes  aod  brighter  prospects  for 
their  children  for  a  life  which  is  no 
life  in  the  foul  alleys  of  London 
and  Glasgow;  while  by  relieving 
the  pressure  at  home  they  may  end 
the  war  between  masters  and  men, 
and  solve  the  problems  of  labour 
which  trades  unions  can  never 
solve. 

That  emigration  alone  can  give 
them  permanent  relief  the  working 
men  themselves  will  ultimately  find 
out.     We  cannot  save  the  millions 


of  Lrish.  That  portion  of  her  vo- 
lumes the  sibyl  has  burnt  already. 
Are  we  to  wait  till  our  own  artisans, 
discovering  the  hopelessness  of  tba 
struggle  with  capital,  and  exaspe^ 
rated  by  hunger  and  neglect,  followr 
in  millions  also  the  Irish  example, 
carry  their  industry  where  the  Irisli 
have  carried  theirs,  and  with  them 
the  hearts  and  hopes  and  sympa* 
thies  of  three  quarters  of  the  Eng- 
lish nation  ? 

Flectepe    si    neqneo    superos,    Acheronta. 
movebo ! 

If  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Odger 
are  indifferent,  we  appeal  to  Mr» 
Disraeli.  This  is  one  of  those 
Imperial  concerns  which  the  aris- 
tocracy, lifted  by  fortune  above- 
the  temptations  and  necessities  of 
trade,  can  best  afford  to  weigh, 
with  impartiality.  They  too  majr 
find  motives  of  prudence  to  in- 
duce them  to  turn  it  over  in  theiir 
minds.  There  are  those  who  think 
that  if  the  colonies  are  cut  ofi^ 
if  the  English  people  understand 
that  they  are  closed  in  once  for 
all  within  the  limits  of  their  own 
island,  that  they  have  no  prospects 
elsewhere  unless  they  abandon  their 
country  and  pass  under  another 
flag,  the  years  that  the  present 
land  laws  would  last  unmodified 
may  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of 
a  single  hand. 

J.  A.  F. 


'  Unfortunately  they  are  not  coming.  Since  this  article  was  written,  Lord  Ghranville 
has  poshed  separation  one  step  nearer  by  throwing  cold  water  on  the  proposal.  He  says 
that  he  does  not  desire  the  colonies  to  leave  ns,  bnt  he  takes  pains  to  exhibit  his  indif- 
fiBsence  whether  they  go  or  stay ;  and  it  is  this  indifference,  so  ostentatiously  displayed^ 
which  is  the  active  cause  of  alienation. 
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propensity  lias  always  re- 
^     tamed  its  hold  OYer  me,  in  a 
fife  yaried  with  xnjuiy  interests^  and 
darkened  with  ita  foil  proportion  of 
8(BT0ws;  and   that  is  a  passionate 
fondneas  for  childreoL     It  lias  be- 
(xxoe  a  kind  of  attachment  in  the 
abstract  now  ;  a  mare  yagpio  j^en- 
ehaiU^  which  leads  me  to  exchange 
bfided  caresses  and  imaginary  con- 
versations with  every  possessor  of 
m  attractive    in&nt  mce  whom  I 
acttdontally  light npon.    Itwasnot 
go  with  me  in  old,  but  unfoivotten, 
days.     Ixmgy  vesy  kmg  ago^  I  dwelt 
fijr  many  a  year  in  the  light  of 
dnldren's  eyes  and  the  mnsic  of 
cinUbren's  footsteps ;  for  I  was  the 
eldest   c^    a    nnmerons   £amily  of 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  watched 
tiiem,  one  by  one,  grow  into  youth 
and  then  into  manhood  and  woman- 
liood,  and  leave  the  passages  of  their 
infiuicy  only  to  be  oheriiwed  by  my 
too  tenacions  Temembrance.     And 
then,  after  dne  lapse  of  years,  my 
home  was  filled  with  chil(£en  of  my 
own,  and  to  my  fondness  for  child- 
hood as   snch  was  added  the  too 
uneasy,  too  engrossing  interest  oi 
paternal  affection.  Most  men  love  to 
wateh  their  o£fspnngdeveloping  into 
a  more  advanced  sSim  of  existence, 
and  to  note  the  growth  of  bodQy  per- 
fections and  mental  &ciilties;  and 
■a,no  donbt,  did  I;  bat  I  believe  Ihat 
in  my  inmost  son],  I  conld  have 
surrendered  aU  aspiration  for  thmr 
fotore  to  keep  them  exactly  as  they 
were;   no   stronger,  no  taller,  no 
wiser,  still  clinging  to  my  knees 
and  looking  np  into  my  eyes  as 
tiKwe  of  a  playmate  only  somewhat 
dnller  than  tiionselves.    But  that 
scene  in  the  drama  of  life  came  in 
turn  to  its  close ;  the  inmates  of 
that  nest  of  little  ones  slipped  out 
mU>  the  stnpid  adnlt  world,  as  their 
pfcdeceeaors  had  done ;  and  I  was 
Qt  to  cbensh    remianbranoe,  and 
eoBtekrt  it  with  iea%,as  hewho 


values  the  tndt  still  looks  hack 
tenderly  to  the  eariy  charms  of  the 
blossom.  And  then,  in  due  tune, 
the  heaviness  of  decaying  life  was 
enlivened  by  the  arrival  of  a  third 
instalment  of  visitors,  insinuating 
its  light  into  the  dark  comers  of 
the  old  house ;  brighter,  more  en- 
gaging, so  my  hjicj  pictured  them, 
ihia  any  of  those  who  had  come 
before,  more  attractive,  at  all  events, 
from  the  greater  contrast  between 
their  early  morning  and  my  more 
advanced  evening.  I  had  still  the 
prospect  of  keeping  for  some  few 
years  these  fresn  grandchild  com- 
panions, and  did  not  feel  at  all 
too  old  for  such  comradeship  with 
them  as  I  had  enjoyed  with  those 
who  came  and  went  before  them. 
But  Fate  has  not  so  willed  it.  The 
new  generation  of  my  race  live  and 
flourish  in  their  happy  little  king- 
dom of  infancy ;  but  far  away  from 
me.  A  large  slice  of  the  earth's 
circumference  lies  between  us.  I 
am  just  about  to  retire  to  my  bed 
at  the  ordinary  midnight  hoar  of 
sober  seniors:  them,  in  their  dis- 
tant Western  home,  the  sunset  has 
hardly  reached,  their  day  of  play  is 
at  an  end,  and  they  are  smihnff  off 
to  warm  sleep  on  the  lap  of  ^ose 
who  tend  them.  I  long  for  them 
with  inenressible,  preternatural 
craving.  It  seems  as  if  it  could  not 
be  that  mere  time  and  space,  crea- 
tmee  haviog  influence  only  over  our 
gross  covporeal  nature,  diould  ab- 
solutely sever  the  spirit  from  union 
with  what  it  pants  for.  I  must  be 
with  them,  though  but  for  one  light- 
ning-like moment  of  wild  reality : 

Qnal  giazia,  qual  amore,  o  qtisl  destino 
Mi  dm  peiine  in  gmsa  di  colomba, 
Ch'  io  mi  fipon,  e  leTimi  di  terra? 

n. 

A  strong,  bitter  head  -  wind 
against  us,  the  Atlantic's  Mevel 
powers,'  as  Shelley  has  it,are  *  cleav- 
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ing themBelves  into  chasms'  right 
across  onr  liquid  path  ;  our  Gnnard 
performs  her  du^  bravely;  but 
eyen  her  arrowy  nibric  can  make 
bat  slow  way  against  the  elemental 
^ite;  and  onr  captain  seems  ac- 
foally  to  grow  older  with  vexation 
under  onr  eyes,  as  day  after  day 
yields  np  its  aoconnt  of  only  a  pal- 
try hundred  knots  or  so  reckoned 
in  the  twenty -four  hours.  We 
shall  have  a  slow  passage  of  it ;  but 
does  this  matter  so  veir  much  after 
an  ?  The  prize  is  full  before  us  ; 
secure  of  grasping  it,  can  we  not 
afford  to  dally  with  it  at  arm's 
len^h  a  little  longer?  So,  hour 
by  hour,  we  glide  more  quietly  into 
the  groove  of  our  monotonous  exis- 
tence. Every  forenoon — some  time 
after  we,  the  masculine  portion  of 
the  community,  have  despatched  our 
miscellaneous  break&st — I  watch 
the  morning  ieyce  of  my  dear  young 
feUow-trstveller,  as  she  ascends  the 
companion  ladder  in  close  proxunity 
with  an  intimate  &ir  friend  impro- 
vised on  the  voyage;  and  then 
Begin  the  gossip,  and  busy  idleness, 
and  innumerable  littlenesses  of  the 
d!ay .  My  arms  are  scarcely  strong, 
nor  my  legs  steady,  enough  to 
render  me  of  much  use  as  a  sup- 
porter, so  I  must  hand  them  over  to 
the  gallantry  of  an  officer  or  two  to 
accompany  them  in  the  succession 

call  their  walk  on  the  deck  ;  but  I 
can  enjoy  with  them  the  steady  vault 
of  our  vessel  over  crest  after  crest 
of  the  billows,  and  her  quivering 
motion  under  the  thud  of  succes- 
sive waves  against  her  sides,  and 
the  occasional  dash  of  spray  which 
sends  adventurous  females  laughing 
and  screaming  back  to  the  belter 
of  the  saloon.  It  is  sing^ular  to 
watch  the  growth  of  the  separate 
intimacies  into  which  sets  of  pas- 
sengers are  thrown  by  the  incidents 
of  a  stormy  voyage.  Li  fine  weather, 
we  may  mix  companies,  and  ex- 
change parties,  as  it  were,  on  the 
utral  ground  of  the  deck.     But 


when  few  go  on  deck  at  all,  and 
these  merely  only  to  accomplish  a 
hazardous  'constitutional,'  or  to 
cower  for  a  short  time  in  any  *  lew  * 
place,  as  Devpnians  call  it,  which 
they  may  succeed  in  finding,  such 
intercommunion  is  impossible.  And 
in  the  saloon  itself,  the  difficulties 
are  almost  as  insuperable,  unless  by 
taking  much  more  trouble  than 
people  at  sea  are  inclined  to  take. 
Eacn  coterie,  at  the  common  table, 
is  parted  off  from  its  neighbour 
coterie  by  the  obstacles  of  narrow 
gangways,  and  forms  made  fast  to 
the  table,  and  the  perpetual  oscilla- 
tion of  the  floor.  There  is  the 
captain's  set,  comprising  the  prin- 
cipal folks  of  the  party,  stiff  and 
silent,  or  addicted  to  long  stories  ; 
there  are  divers  obstreperous  £Etmily 
sets,  which  repel  intrusion  l^ 
fiunily  freemasonry ;  there  is  a 
commercial  set  or  two,  sometimes 
dull,  sometimes  entertaining,  but 
rarely  meddling  much  with  others ; 
there  is  Young  America,  splendid 
in  diamond  rings  and  brilliant  neck- 
ties, with  much  of  the  Jewish  type 
engrafted  on  its  Broadway  physio- 
gnomy, greatly  addicted  to  whist 
and  *  euchre,'  and  to  bets  on  all 
conceivable  events ;  loud,  no  doubt, 
and  pretentious,  but  comprising 
many  a  good  fellow  notwithstand- 
ing. And  as  they  are  separate  at 
the  beginning,  so  they  remain,  until 
the  approach  of  our  journey's  end 
seems  to  throw  us  into  a  spirit  more 
fietvourable  to  general  association, 
accompanied  by  weather  more  pro- 
pitious for  the  purpose.  For  the 
storms  have  overblown  themselves 
at  last;  we  have  made  our  way 
into  the  cold  region  of  the  ocean ; 
our  deck,  for  many  hours,  lies  deep 
in  snow  as  a  Russian  village  in 
winter — ^for  it  is  still  early  in  the 
year — and  the  frigid  haze  of  more 
than  one  iceberg  flecks  the  near 
horizon.  And  then  come  the  Bank 
fogs,  and  the  incessant  note  of  the 
dreary  fog-signals ;  and  then,  milder 
skies  at  last  and  calmer  seas,  and 
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the  breaking -up  of  new-formed 
societies  and  interests,  and  some 
of  OS  at  least — ^like  the  prisoner  of 
dullon — *  regain  onr  freedom  ¥rith 
a  sigh.' 

And  now  the  hurry  of  approach 
renders  sentimental  parting  impos- 
sible, and  we  msh'past  Sanaj  Hook, 
and  Staten  Island,  and  Oovemor's 
Island,  and  the  Batteir,  and  all  the 
points  of  which  we  had  heard  or 
read  b^ore,  and  which  we  had 
napped  oat  in  onr  minds  for  obser- 
Tation,  with  a  rapidity  which 
mnddl^  them  all  together  into 
one  confrised  picture.  We  drive 
athwart  the  course  of  those  huge 
floating  arks,  the  steam  ferry  boats, 
the  most  peculiar  local  feature 
which  New  York  has  to  exhibit  to 
the  foreigner.  A  few  minutes  more 
uid  we  are  at  our  station,  the  work 
of  the  Custom  House  speedily  and 
deftly  accomplished,  and,  if  the 
Britooi,  on  landing,  has  learnt  the 
bearings  of  that  grand  invention, 
the  American  express  system,  and 
has  &ith  enough  to  part  from  his 
beloved  luggage  in  reliance  on  it, 
in  another  fraction  of  an  hour  he  is 
sauntering,  a  free  man,  up  multitu- 
dinous Broadway,  disengaged  from 
aU  care  except  that  of  findi-ng  his 
way,  at  his  leisure  to  his  abiding 
place.  What  a  difference  between 
ihe  machine-like  process  of  these 
&st  days,  under  which  the  way- 
worn mariner  is  converted,  almost 
before  he  knows  what  he  is  about, 
into  the  city  lounger,  and  the  de- 
liberate, antediluvian,  highly  in- 
structive style  in  which  the  same 
change  was  effected,  step  by  step, 
in  the  times  which  some  of  us  can 
remember !  Take  the  event  of 
arrival  at  a  Mediterranean  port,  for 
instance,  not  so  very  many  years 
ago !  Slowly,  as  it  were,  would  the 
anchor  descend  into  the  verv  depth 
of  the  venerable  slime  of  tne  har- 
bour ;  palaces  and  churches  glitter- 
ing in  the  sun,  close  at  hand,  but 
'  as  inaccessible  as  scenes  in  a  ni^ht- 
/       mare  dreanau     Then,  after  a  senous 


interval,  the  authorities  took  pos- 
session of  your  vessel,  much  as  of 
a  captured  fort,  and  you  felt  your- 
self a  prisoner,  with  an  undefinable 
suspicion  that  either  you  or  your 
craft  had  committed  some  Stale 
offence  which  might  prolong  jovtr 
incarceration  for  ever.  Then  the 
awful  invasion  of  the  Saniti^  which 
might  end  in  consiming  you  to  a 
dismal  tenancy  of  the  lazaretto 
frowning  ¥dthin  sight ;  then  the  ne 
less  awM  attentions  of  the  police; 
then  a  rush  of  fierce  facchini  and 
boatmen,  seizing  your  persons  to 
convey  them  to  the  passport  office, 
your  disconsolate  boxes  to  cany 
them  off  in  another  direction  to  the 
custom-house;  then  the  long  pro- 
tracted terrors  of  the  examination  of 
you  and  of  them ;  the  questionings, 
arguments,  detentions,  seizures, 
until,  if  happy  enough  to  esci^ 
the  fight  unscathed,  you  were  re- 
leased to  encounter  a  new  and  still 
more  bewildering  contest  with  more 
drivers  and  porters,  to  whom  you 
finally  abandoned  yourself  for  con- 
veyance to  your  hotel.  It  was  a 
very  disagreeable  interlude  in  life 
no  doubt ;  and  yet  an  old  man  may 
be  weak  enough  to  feel  a  sort  of 
lingering  tenderness  for  its  memory. 
It  gave,  at  aU  events,  a  kind  of 
local  colour  and  feature  to  the  scene 
in  one's  after  recollection,  which  is 
entirely  effiiced  now,  when  one  is 
bundled  from  deck  to  street,  much 
as  a  load  of  grain  is  lifted  and 
lowered  from  a  Chicago  or  Buffalo 
/  elevator '  into  the  vessel  which  is 
to  carry  it  away.  But,  regret  or 
no  regret,  the  magical  feat  is  ac- 
complished; and,  in  almost  less 
time  than  I  can  specify,  I  find  myself 
by  the  side  of  a  charming  young 
New  York  belle  in  a  carriage  of  the 
latest  Transatlantic  build,  and  al- 
ready— thanks  to  her  clever,  gossip 
— almost  as  familiar  wit^  the  in- 
mates of  those  stately  Fifth  Avenue 
mansions,  in  front  of  which  we 
drive,  as  if  I  had  been  bom  between 
the  Battery  and  Harlem  Bivei^ 
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Whit  a  bright  variegated  Boene 
it  is!  something  which  careoocso 
with  its  novelty  the  eye  wod  fimcy 
even  of  one  f amiHar  with  the  ex- 
ternal shows  of  onr  most  fianons 
Evropean  capitols.  it  is  ike  height 
ef  the  season  :  all  the  world  seems 
to  be  ont  of  doors,  or  at  ihe  win- 
dows ;  and  drawing-room  windows 
wi&ont  occupants  are  filled  with 
lov«lj  flowers :  the  nxmiber  of  boo- 
anets,  so  I  am  told,  representing 
me  number  of  admiiers  who  have 
paid  this  costly  attention  to  the 
divinity  of  the  house  daring  the 
morning.  Groups  of  ladies,  cos- 
tumed to  the  extreme  of  the 
fitthion,  are  practising  that  peculiar 
mincing  Broadway  st^ — neitiier 
the  asfluied  London  stride  nor  the 
ParisiaiL  hop,  suggestive  of  old 
days  of  street  keunels  and  moun- 
tainous paving-stones — which,  to- 
sether  with  uie  artistic  bend  of 
oeHcac^,  indicates  ihe  outward 
American  woman  of  correct  sfyle. 
Even  more  charming  to  my  ungai- 
knt  old  eyes  are  the  nestfuls  of 
ehildren,  gay  with  all  Ihe  hues  of 
the  ninbow,  intemnxed  with  their 
dark  attendants,  quite  as  fond  of 
daring  effects  in  the  way  of  colour 
as  thenr  mistresses.  I  love  ^  oolour : ' 
I  worship  the  sub,  and  his  bright 
offspring  the  tinted  sunbeams :  from 
my  som  I  abominate  that  cold 
watery  Parisian  taste  for  soft  tran- 
sitions and  delicate  wuancee;  I 
I  mean,  of  course,  as  to  the  effect 
produced  en  mtuse :  how  &r  it  may 
suit  wildi  individual  beauly  is  mat- 
ter of  opinion  on  which  I  do  not 
enter.  I  adore  the  loudness*  of  the 
^ay  patten  spread  out  before  me 
here :  from  the  flaunting  streamers 
which  bedeck  the  houses  to  the 
vivid  dieases  of  the  women,  and  the 
heaps  of  scarlet,  Ube,  and  purple, 
tiirown  carelessly  in  the  form  of 
mautAes,  wimppein,  hammerclotiis, 
and  so  forth,  across  the  light  spider- 
wheeled  open  carriages  which  bound 
nact  me.  I  remember  being  staruck 
what  an  B&glidmaii,  '^V»i1im^ 


with  New  York  as  a  resident,  onoe 
said  to  me  as  we  were  loddng 
on  this  hving  panorama  together : 
*  These  people  have  arrived  at  a 
taste  of  their  own.  It  is  not  Lob* 
don  taflte,  nor  Paris  taete,  but  it  is 
mere  provinoialiBm  to  call  it  there- 
fore bad  taste:  it  has  grown  up 
by  degrees,  it  is  an  established  hd^ 
and  it  most  extend  itself  over  that 
huge  section  of  the  world  whicdi  is 
or  will  be  eulijeot  to  Amerioaa 
influenee.' 

Let  us  prolong  our  drive  round 
^  Central  I^urk.'  This  is  the  recent 
pride  of  the  '  Empire  State,'  and  of 
the  Union  also.  It  is  the  point  to 
whidi  Ihe  native  seems  proudest  to 
return  after  an  absence,  and  most 
anxious  to  convey  the  sta*anger.  He 
speaks  in  a  tone  of  assumed  mo- 
desty when  he  ccmipares  it  wiA 
Hyd9  Park,  or  the  Bois.  What  is 
it  to  an  miimaginative  eyeP  A 
dreary,  sandy,  stony  expanse — De- 
serta,  Petraaa,  anytlnng  but  Felix — 
beset  with  ponds  and  boulder  stones^ 
imitative  m  lakes  and  mountains — 
its  vegetation,  young  trees  and 
scanty  turf;  heatherless  (America 
has  no  heath),  ahnost  shrubleaEi, 
and  with  flower  beds  kept  up  «t 
vast  municipal  cost.  What  causeB 
iStnA  extraordinaiy  self-deception:*- 
sadi  you  will  deem  it — ^in  the  Ame- 
rican mindP  Precisely  that  c^tioal 
delusion  which  renders  the  people 
what  they  are:  in  their  greatness, 
their  mistakes,  their  self-opinioii. 
They  live  in  the  Aiture — you,  Buro- 
peans,  in  the  present.  You  Ihink 
onl^  of  what  the  spot  which  you 
visit  is  now ;  they  of  what  it  lately 
was — an  u^  abandoned  waste-^ 
and  what  l£ey  deem  it  is  to  be :  a 
paradise  like  Kubla  Khan's.  Yot 
the  mere  eapabiUties  are  great^  and 
the  site  commanding.  Except  only 
for  tiie  absence  of  secular  trees,  an* 
other  generation  will  see  it  fiurly 
rival  our  noblest  suburban  pleasura 
grounds;  which,  on  the  whole,  I 
take  to  be  the  Phoemx  Park  of 
Dubli&9aad  the  _ 
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Tkns  it  is  wit^  yoimg  America: 
4ktwayB  the  Alnaschar  of  notions,  if 
I  niftj  remind  mj  readers  of  that 
pefsonage  of  the  once  &miliar  Ara- 
l)iuL  Kigkts :  always  calcnlating  in 
ipliat  manner  the  price  of  the  bit  c^ 
'Crmdcery  in  hand  is  to  rise  to  mil- 
Ikms  at  componnd  interest:  bnt 
ifialiigng  so  often  her  Ahiasdur's 
•diema  i^iat  soocess  comes  to  be 
xa&er  "^e  role  than  the  excep- 
tion. At  home,  'on  the  old  oonti- 
Jient,  we  seem  habitaaUj  to  dis- 
tnzst  the  future.  We  ding  to  what 
im  have,  lest  a  worse  thing  oome 
io  IK.  I  have  sometimes  &3k- 
cied  that  onr  propensity  to  tie  up 
;|wopei't>>  by  close  settlements — to 
«ndeaYonr  to  secure  a  narrow  hue 
<if  onr  descendants  against  the  con- 
tingencies of  ill-fortune — ^is  really 
•OEmnected  with  this  oar  radical 
want  of  confidence  in  progress. 
When  a  child  is  bom,  the  first 
thonght  of  those  who  can  afford  it 
is  to  take  care  that  he  shall  not 
starve ;  ihe  second  only,  to  prepare 
him  to  do  well  for  himself.  In 
Amerioa,  all  this  seems  to  move 
*the  clean  contrary  way.'  The 
wealth  accumulated  in  one  genera- 
OoD.  is  enormous:  its  hereditary 
<XHitmnanoe,  rare.  These  palatial 
«iticen  dwellings  of  New  York  are 
not  raised  for  posterity.  *Vix 
gandet  tertius  h»res.'  There  are 
«f  oovrse  exceptions,  but  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  the  parent 
tmsts  his  son  to  the  current  of 
•events,  provided,  according  to  his 
xieams,  to  fight  his  way  to  diy 
land,  bat  noting  more,  if  any  one 
has  accumulated  and  has  not  a 
taste  for  spending,  his  chosen  heir 
is  vesry  otken  the  public,  as  many  a 
^ftriving,  ambitious,  probably  disap- 
pdnting  or  mischievous  diaritable 
instttstion  stands  to  testify.  It  has 
lieen  costomaiy  to  attribute  ihis 
Beglect  of  ihe  practice  of  saving,  in 
ptder  to  ^make  a  fiunilv,'  to  the 
habit  of  bowing  under  the  jeakms 
mnb  of  American  democracy.  This 
may  have  been  the  case  formerly, 


but  hardly  now.  '  Chauvinism,'  and 
ynih.  it  the  custom  of  narrow  pa- 
triotic interference  with  household 
affiiirs  in  order  to  cut  people  down 
to  a  pattern,  are  dying  out  feyst  in 
Europe,  and  more  gntdually  in  Ame- 
rica. The  cosmopolitan  tendency 
tovrards  letting  a  man  alone,  to  do 
what  he  will  with  himself  and  with 
his  own,  is  more  in  the  ascendant. 
I  believe,  therefore,  this  compara- 
tive absence  of  care  for  desoendants 
to  arise  much  more  ft^)m  the  general 
habit  of  mind  which  I  have  endea- 
voured to  indicate:  that  of  esta- 
blished reliance  on  the  future:  of 
living,  as  I  have  said,  in  the  future. 
It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  I,  just 
landed,  am  lecturing  already  like  a 
Professor  of  Comtism  on  the  insti- 
tutions of  this  country  and  their 
-effects.  But,  in  a  dream-journey, 
time  is  immaterial. 

ni. 

!£,  reader,  you  ever  thought  pro- 
I)er  to  reverse  the  ordinary  succes- 
sion of  duties  performed  in  a  Lon- 
don evening,  and  to  pass  from  the 
crush  of  a  Belgravian  dame  of 
fiEtshion  to  a  'snug  coterie  and 
literary  lady'  north  of  Oxford 
Street,  you  will  have  realised  some- 
thing of  the  feeling  experienced  by 
a  traveller  who  transfers  himseu 
from  New  York  to  Boston.  If  he 
comes  with  introductions  to  that 
int^ectoal  circle  which  forms  the 
peculiar  distinction  of  the  place 
(and  a  more  hospitable  circle  does 
not  exist)  he  will  soon  have  his 
mind  engaged  in  a  set  of  associa- 
tions different  from  any  which  have 
occupied  it  before — narrow  if  you 
please,  but  for  the  time  engrossing, 
and  exercising  a  strong  fascination 
of  their  own.  He  will  become  ac- 
quainted with  a  society  of  men,  and 
women  too,  of  great  abOity  and 
almost  over-refined  mental  cultiva- 
tion, addicted  to  literary  pursnits 
as  the  leading  interest  o(  their 
lives,  with  a  kind  of  devotion  which 
may  have    beai    oomm^^mj^otur 
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country  in  certain  circles,  a  gene- 
ration or  two  ago,  but  exists  no 
longer  now.  Fashion  and  her 
sqnire  Bidicnle  have  killed  that 
kind  of  enthusiasm.  We  have  still 
our  little  literary  sets:  but  no 
literary  community,  so  to  speak. 
That  of  Boston  fills  a  position  simi- 
lar to  what  we  may  conceive  of  the 
later  Athenian  public  when  Athens 
was  the  intellectual  capital  of  the 
Boman  world — a  kind  of  open  uni- 
versity without  formal  laws  or  dis- 
cipline, in  which  degrees  are  con- 
ceded by  the  tacit  authority  of  its 
rulers.  Now,  for  my  own  part,  I 
venture  to  brave  criticism  from  all 
quarters  by  the  assertion,  that  for 
American  literature  I  have  veiy 
littie  value.  My  judgment  is  worth 
nothing  against  that  of  the  world ; 
but  it  is  mine,  and  I  mean  to  hold 
to  it  xmtil  converted  by  something 
more  substantial' in  the  way  of  dis- 
proof than  I  have  yet  met  with. 
It  is  with  me  a  matter  of  surprise 
that  a  nation  so  strong  in  elements 
of  intellectual  power  and  refinement 
has  done  in  that  way  so  very  little. 
Except  in  one  remarkable  but 
narrow  line — modem  history,  in 
which  Americans  have  achieved 
really  great  things — I  cannot  per- 
ceive that  they  have  produced  in 
literature  (I  am  not  speaking  of 
science)  anything  worth  long  re- 
membering. Very  littie,  I  tibink, 
of  their  poetry  will  live,  allowing  for 
a  few  graceful  exceptions  ;  nothing 
at  all  of  their  moral  and  ment^ 
philosophy.  I  separate  therefore, 
altogether  in  my  mind  American 
writing  from  American  writers. 
For  the  latter — and  the  class  of 
which  they  form  a  part  only — I 
have  the  greatest  possible  respect. 
I  venerate  them  for  their  honourable 
lives,  their  unpretending,  unambi- 
tious habits,  the  extreme  sincerity 
of  their  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of 
mental  improvement.  And  it  takes 
but  little  time  to  find  out  that  these 
men — these  scholars,  book-worms, 
pedants — are    at    the    same    time 


citizens  taking  the  deepest  interest 
in  the  social  and  political  progress 
of  their  country;  some  of  them 
leaders  in  public  life,  many  more 
exercising,  from  their  quiet  studiesi, 
a  great  though  indirect  influence  on 
the  political  conduct  of  others.  It 
is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that 
when  the  dissension  between  North 
and  South  had  reached  the  point 
at  which  either  war  or  separation 
was  unavoidable,  a  very  influential 
portion  of  the  Boston  literary  clas&y 
notwithstanding  their  Eepublicaa 
and  anti- slavery  principles,  were 
much  inclined  towards  the  last 
alternative.  They  were  zealous 
and  upright,  but  not,  in  Mr. 
Bright's  phiase,  'robust'  politic 
cians.  It  was  not  they,  but  the  sim- 
pler and  less  educated  masses  at 
Northern  and  Western  people  who 
could  not  see  for  their  lives  why 
the  darling  flag  of  the  Union  was 
to  be  hauled  down  without  firing^ 
a  shot,  in  obedience  to  the  demand 
of  a  pack  of  Southern  slave-holders 
and  border  desperadoes.  But  when 
the  final  resolution  was  taken—— 
when  resort  was  had  at  last  to 
the  arbitration  of  battle — ^then  it- 
was  that  the  sons  of  old  Massachu* 
setts,  led  and  officered  and  cheered 
on  by  students  of  the  class  of  which 
I  have  been  speaking,  came  forward 
with  one  soul,  and  poured  out  their 
blood  with  a  prodigality  seldoni 
equalled  in  such  a  contest.  Of 
those  quiet  families  which  you  will 
find  assembled  round  their  book- 
laden  tables — ^very  free  from  osten«> 
tation  of  any  kind,  but  specially 
from  warlike  ostentation — there  are 
few  indeed  which  have  not  fur». 
nished  their  quota  of  living  sacri«- 
fices  to  the  sum  of  that  terrible 
account :  many  which  preserve  the 
bitter  memory  of  acts  of  heroism 
performed  by  children  of  the  house- 
hold, destined  in  parental  anticipa^ 
tions  to  a  life  of  luxury  and  intellect 
tual  leisure,  but  now  reposing  side 
by  side  with  the  rough  fellow- 
citizen  and  fellow-soldier  from  the 
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backwoods  or  tbe  prairies — ^Bepnb- 
licans  in  death. 

There  is  no  donbt  considerable 
resemblance  between  the  charac- 
teristics of  this  little  society — so 
prorincial,  and  yet  so  cosmopolitan, 
80  nearly  confined  to  a  narrow  col- 
lection of  intimates  and  almost  of 
cousins,  and  yet  exercising  the 
dominion  of  Thought  oyer  so  large 
a  portion  of  caltivated  mankind — 
and  that  of  Edinburgh  two  or  three 
generations  ago;  at  once  strictly 
local  in  its  features  and  ambitiously 
nniversal  in  its  aspirations.  There 
is  much,  also,  in  the  ways  and 
thoughts  of  Massachusetts,  aged 
before  its  time,  to  remind  the 
observer  of  those  of  venerable  and 
statbnary  Holland  \  the  sameinten- 
siiy  of  patriotic  feeling ;  the  same 
moderation  in  life  and  domestic 
manners,  the  rich,  on  the  whole, 
rather  accommodating  themselves 
to  the  ways  of  competency  than 
the  poor  aping  the  expenditure  of 
Uie  rich ;  the  same  general  air  of 
coltiTation  and  comfort;  the  same 
remarkable  tolerance  in  religious 
matters,  side  by  side  with  strong 
Pnritanical  views  and  practice  stiU 
abiding  in  a  considerable  section 
of  the  community.  And,  I  must 
add,  there  is  the  same  appearance 
of  a  constant  and  hsurd-fought 
straggle  against  natural  disadvan- 
tages. The  *  melancholy  main,' 
the  cheerless  climate,  the  submerged 
soil,  have  made  Holland  rise  to 
what  she  is  by  pressure  of  adversity. 
Boston,  for  her  part,  has  to  struggle 
as  best  she  may  against  the  over- 
whelming 'force  and  violence  of 
the  common  course  of  trade  *  which 
transfers  all  large  business  to  New 
7ork :  Massachusetts  must  contend, 
with  her  limited  extent  of  granite- 
strewn  soil,  against  the  boundless 
fertility  of  the  opening  West.  It 
was  said  many  years  ago  that  the 

d active  industry  of  the  older 
is  of  New  England  was  weighed 
down  by  an  oppressive  amount  of 
nu>rtgages;    and    its    steady,    but 


slow  progress,  is  now  only  main- 
tained by  constantly  increasing 
reliance  on  machinery  and  on 
economic  advantages.  But  what- 
ever may  be  the  complication  of 
causes,  one  external  effect  certainly 
impressed  itself  very  strongly  on  my 
observation.  I  never  saw — I  speak,, 
of  course,  only  of  my  own  super- 
ficial view — a  people  on  whose  fore- 
heads Care  was  so  visibly  stamped  as 
the  presiding  influence.  Of  course, 
you  may  notice  under  the  ceiling  of 
the  Bourse,  or  around  the  Bank  of 
England,  or  surging  into  and  out 
of  Wall  Street  and  its  tributaries, 
many  more  faces  seamed  with  that 
livid  gambler- like  expression  which 
marks  the  modem  votaries  of  wealths 
But  what  I  mean  is  quite  diflerent ; 
the  fixed,  strained  look  which  seems 
the  produce  of  habitual  indulgence 
in  abstract  thought,  or  of  habitual 
domestic  anxieties,  or  both — and 
they  are  often  united  here.  One 
effect  of  our  English  higher  class 
education  I  think  is  this ;  it  lowers 
the  natural  tone  of  enthusiasm ;  it 
makes  the  reputation  of  ignorance 
less  dreaded  than  that  of  pedan- 
try ;  it  renders  addiction  to  study, 
on  the  whole,  less  engrossing, 
less  self- devoted,  less  partakii^ 
of  the  nature  of  a  *  culte.*  This 
is  not  perhaps  a  very  elevating 
consideration ;  but  the  result  is  not 
without  certain  advantages.  At 
all  events  you  will  seldom  mark  on> 
an  English  brow  that  peculiar  and 
almost  painful  expression  of  intel- 
lectual earnestness — ^that  air  as  of ' 
one  devoted  to  the  constant  effort 
of  solving  an  insoluble  problem — 
which  you  may  so  often  trace  in 
Oermany,  and  still  more  often, 
(unless  my  observation  deceived 
me)  among  a  more  excitable  race  in 
New  England. 

They    have,    in    truth,    a    hard^ 
economical  battle   to  fight,    these 
New  Englanders:  in  this  Western 
World,   where    rapid    progress    is^ 
the  rule,  they  have  to  use  all  their  - 
energies  to  avoid  remainiM  stEwdon-- 
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ary.  Labour  is  dear  and  men  are 
«earce;  the  tendency  to  emigrate 
is  strong;  nowhere,  therefore,  is 
female  labour  of  the  higher  class 
(not,  of  course,  field  labour  or  hard 
Tmfi:mni.l  labonr,  which  wonld  not  at 
an  accord  witii  American  notions 
of  liie  sex)  so  much  in  vogne  as  in 
Boston  and  the  neighbonring  towns. 
People  should  pay  a  visit  here,  who 
really  want  to  study  the  probable 
results  of  feminine  emancipation, 
joid  not  to  declaim  about  l^em. 
For  my  own  part,  I  dare  not 
hazard  a  serious  opinion  on  so 
liiomy  a  subject.  But  one  thing, 
I  think,  soon  becomes  apparent: 
i&e  extreme  difficulty  of  reconciling 
ihe  habitual  practice  of  courtesy  and 
^shivalry  (if  that  be  the  proper 
word)  towards  females,  with  that  of 
employing  them  to  perform  the  or- 
dixuuy  ftmctions  of  men.  The  at- 
tendaiits  at  tiie  great  Boston  pub- 
He  libraries  are  women :  intelligent, 
well-mannered,  industrious,  in  their 
way.  But  what  male  visitor  can 
make  up  his  mind  to  set  them  to 
work  in  that  rough  and  ready  s<yie 
which  he  might  employ,  without 
offence,  among  functionaries  of  his 
own  sex  P  Take  me  down  four  or 
five  large  MS.  folios  of  index :  turn 
tibem  over,  hunt  quick  for  a  refe- 
rence; jump  up  that  ladder,  and 
loa&  yourself  with  a  dozen  or  so  of 
tiiose  big  volumes,  unless  you  pre- 
fer m^ViTig  two  or  three  journeys  of 
it.  Who  can  urge  all  these  behests 
-on  those  languid  eyes  and  those  soft 
figures?  who  resist  the  appealing 
look  which  seems  to  say,  I  must  ^ 
I  must,  but  could  you  not  help  your- 
self ?  Women  are,  in  these  respects, 
indolent  creatures  :  not  to  say,  with 
Michelet,  that  they  are  chronic  in- 
valids: and  in  the  perverted  tone 
of  society  which  prevails,  we  love 
&em  all  the  better  for  it.  Only 
contrast  for  yourself,  reader,  the 
movements  of  a  female  with  those 
of  a  masculine  attendant  b^nd  an 
cnrdinary  tradesman's  counter.  Now 
I  do  not  doubt  that  women  can  be 


scolded,  beaten,  hustled,  or  starved 
into  an  amount  of  personal  activity 
much  greater  than  they  at  present 
usually  display :  though  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  we  shall  finally 
arrive  at  a  higher  appreciation  of 
them  in  this  respect,  than  the  Alba- 
nian villager  expressed  to  Mr.  Lear, 
the  artist,  namely,  that '  women  are 
really  better  than  donkeys  for  car- 
lying  burdens,  though  not  so  good 
as  mules.'  Still,  the  experiment  is 
not  a  pleasing  one :  and  all  I  say  is 
that  it  must  be  made — ^in  some  civi- 
lised way  or  other — ^before  the  sexes 
really  meet  on  that  kind  of  positive 
equaliiy  which  it  is  now  the  fashion 
to  anticipate.  Ladies  are  even 
known  to  officiate  in  Boston  as  clezks 
in  attorneys'  offices,  and  very  sharp 
practitioners  they  make.  But  what 
bearded  opponent  could  possibly  deal 
with  Cyntma  and  Angelica,  when  op- 
posed to  him  in  the  snappish  contest 
of  a  Master's  chambers,  as  he  would 
with  an  enemy  of  his  own  sex  P  ATI 
I  say  is,  my  fair  Mends  cannot  eat 
their  cake  and  have  it  too:  tiiiey 
cannot  continue  to  l)e,  in  their  own 
phrase,  treated  like  ladies,  when 
they  oome  to  act  the  parts  now  as- 
signed to  gentiemen.  Let  them 
look  to  it. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  educa- 
tion which  fits  them  for  what  tiiej 
are  and  what  they  may  become,  in 
tiiis  New  England,  is  indeed  a  noble 
process.  I  am  not  qualified  to  lec- 
ture on  that  subject :  it  is  said  in 
America  that  there  are  two  classes 
of  English  travellers — ^those  who  are 
always  trying  to  visit  schools,  and 
those  who  always  try  to  avoid  visit- 
ing schools — and  I  am  a^id  that 
I  verged  towards  inclusion  in  the 
latter  category.  But  a  high-class 
female  school  in  Boston  is  a  really 
impressive  sight;  so  many  readT 
wits  and  ambitious  young  intelh- 
genoes  brought  forward,  no  doubt, 
by  a  process  which  some  may  call 
forcing,  but  which  does  not  seem, 
to  the  casual  observer,  to  prodnoo 
the  ill  effects  attributed  to  that  kind 
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•«f  discipline ;  winch  leavas  ihe  eye 
farifflit,  the  maimer  nnoffeoied,  tiiie 
•eraent  Labit  of  Bianring  foir  the 
mtttocy  anything  but  nngraoeftiL 
Tike  your  choioe ;  question  them  in 
4Diy  ordiniuy  line  of  knowledge, 
^ODBral  or  classical,  with  which  ^- 
tone  has  made  yon  acqxudnted — 
jyid,  when  you  hove  -had  yonr  an- 
swms,  'toqs  m'en  divez  da  nou- 
▼eflos.'  Try  them — I  did — ^in  Ro- 
nnn  bistory,  Latin  composition,  the 
liighar  bnoiches  of  grammar.  Or 
a^  l^ese  maidens  their  opinion, 
if  yoa  prefer  it,  on  literary  snb- 
jects,  and  note  the  nimiber  of 
littie  active  hands  which  will  be 
held  np  in  qnick  competition  to 
answer  first.  I  did  so :  and,  wii^ 
my  old -fashioned  notions,  I — to 
i^om  the  maudlin  stnff  now  called 
poetiy  and  sentiment  in  both  worlds 
is  matter  of  aversion,  to  whom 
Soottand  !^ron  are  the  latest  poets, 
Outriee  Lamb  the  latest  philo- 
wpher— ^vas  delighted  to  find  the 
xmoimt  of  goodtaerfee  (in  my  sense) 
which  prevaOed.  ^oott  and  Byron 
t&rasaid  evidently  had  the  advan- 
tige  of  Temnyson  »id  Browning : 
lad,  among  their  own  ooimtry's 
peete,  I  found  dfew  hands  held  np 
fcr  Longfellow  against  those  which 
testified  a  pre&renee  for  the  more 
vudfected  charms  of  Bryant,  and 
<rtheiB  less  known  to  me.  I  live  in 
the  heiHef  of «,  reaction  against  mo- 
don  poedcal  taste,  and  Siall  be  by 
^  BLsans  displeased  if  my  ladies' 
^)hn  at  Boston  contributes  to  set  it 
foing. 

It  is  a  pleasant  subject  of  oon- 
ianpltttion :  but  it  is  not  altogether 
without  distmst  that  one  directs  a 
^Bnce  towards  the  fdtnre.  Of  these 
hipefdl  scholars,  many  will  have 
to  utiise  iheir  acquirements  in  the 
^^Bcaiional  prolMsion  itself:  for 
them  the  training  is  invaluable. 
SmeaHi,  I  believe,  belong  to  &milies 
^  competence,  where  the  parents 
l)ttve1i»  good  sense  to  allow  l^teir 
^aoffhters  the  advantage  of  this 
kind  of  institution  instead  of  moro 


exclusive  and  inferior  teaching  at 
home  or  in  private  schools.  For 
them  too,  the  reward  is  great,  inas- 
much as  strong  inteUectnal  dis- 
cipline elevates  Sie  mind,  affords  a 
preservative  againBt  many  of  the 
minor  vexations  of  life,  and  miti- 
gates even  its  real  sorrows.  But 
many  will  follow  the  ordinary  wo- 
man B  lot,  and  be  united  with  men 
of  their  own  class  in  society,  but 
veiy  inferior  in  tastes  and  accom- 
plishments. Tennyson's  prediction 
of  the  finte  of  the  woman  '  mated  to 
a  clown'  does  not  always  come 
true,  nor  is  it  the  worst  fstte  which 
could  befall  her. 

Such  are  some  of  the  aspects 
under  which  this  federation  within 
a  federation,  this  fiunous  microcosm 
of  New  England,  now  presents  itself 
to  the  eye  of  the  visitor.  But  we 
must  be  quick  to  catch  the  impres- 
sion of  l^ese  IqxsbX  peculiarities,  for 
here  as  eveaywhere  they  tend  to 
disappear.  We  are  all  becoming 
more  and  more  cosmopolite.  We 
rashly  term  this  or  that  fsature  of  a 
society  or  a  race  unchangeable :  we 
turn  round  to  look  again,  and  we 
already  note  the  wavering  of  the 
outlines.  Patriotism  itself— in  the 
narrow  sense,  at  all  events,  in  which 
our  ^Btthers  used  the  word — begins 
to  evaporate  in  the  freer  atmosphere, 
the  *  larger  wther,'  of  modem  civili- 
sation. I  stood  on  the  slope  of 
Bunker's  Hill,  on  the  anniversaiy 
of  the  battle :  above  me  were  well 
dressed  groups,  enjoying  the  cus- 
tomary hoHday :  in  the  square  below 
me,  a  militia  bond  was  playing  bits 
!&om  La  Grande  Duchesse,  together 
with  God  save  the  Eong — ^never 
heard  there,  perhaps,  since  our  brave 
bhiBderers  of  officers  led  their  men 
up  the  steep  to  face  the  provin- 
<;nl  batteries  ninety  years  before. 
Many  a  new  quarrel  has  arisen 
between  the  two  nations  since  that 
di^:  deep  felt  resentment  against 
us  Bxists  now,  and  only  too  easy 
to  account  for,  though  I  could  not 
kelp  hopiBg  that  flome  of  ^J^g 
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in)iritedMends  were  rather  *  nursing 
their  wrath  to  keep  it  warm '  than 
indulging  it  in  fierce  earnest:  but 
however  this  may  be,  whatever  new 
heats  may  bum  now,  the  old  ashes 
cannot  be  rekindled.  The  memory 
of  Bunker's  Hill  has  almost  become 
a  dream,  as  that  of  Waterloo  soon 
will  be.  How  far  we  ought  to  re- 
joice in  the  gradual  weakening  of 
that  class  of  feelings  in  which 
passionate  attachment  to  one's  own 
country  and  its  institutions  was 
combined  with  injustice  and  scorn 
towards  others,  may  perhaps  be 
matter  of  doubt  with  some :  but  of 
the  phenomenon  itself  there  can, 
I  apprehend,  be  none. 

IV. 

Onwards,  hour  after  honr,  day 
after  dreamy  day — though  with  all 
the  advantage  of  railway  speed — 
through  the  green  wilderness  of 
leaves  which  spreads  like  a  sea  over 
I  know  not  how  many  aliquot  parts 
of  these  North-eastern  States  and 
the  adjacent  Dominion  of  Canada. 
It  is  strange,  as  one  traverses  it,  to 
hear  and  to  read  of  the  great  ex- 
tension of  clearing  and  cultivation 
which  has  taken  place  since  the 
first  European  arrival.  Of  course 
the  fact  is  true  statistically,  but  all 
such  truths,  to  be  properly  ap- 
preciated, must  be  regarded  as 
relative  only.  The  question  is,  not 
how  much  has  been  cleared,  mea- 
sured in  acres  or  square  miles,  but 
what  proportion  does  the  part  thus 
subdued  bear  to  the  uncleared. 
Take  even  the  most  frequented 
roads,  those  leading  from  one  huge 
local  metropolis  to  another,  and  to 
you,  the  visitor,  the  forest  never 
seems  far  ofi*,  it  crowns  the  heights 
all  around,  ^or  nestles  on  the  river 
banks.  It  is  not  the  primitive 
forest,  no  doubt :  that  has  long  been 
extirpated :  but  Mother  Earth  seems 
to  renew  her  strength  and  plu- 
mage like  the  eagle,  and  groves  of 
second  growth  arise  wherever  land, 
once  taken  in  hand,  has  been  ex- 


hausted and  abandoned.  Or  take, 
for  instance,  a  view,  from  one  of  its 
bounding  lulls,  of  that  vast  undu- 
lating basin  in  the  centre  of  New 
York  State  in  which  Saratoga 
stands:  you  will  probably  find 
very  few  prospects  in  this  re^on 
commanding  so  large  an  extent  of 
land  approaching  in  aspect  to  an 
*  old  country : '  yet  huge  sections  of 
wood  remain  encumbering  it  in 
rectangular  patches,  and  the  beiglits 
which  surround  it  are  crowned  "with 
one  uniform  wall  of  foliage,  remind- 
ing one  of  the  Lucretian  description 
of  an  early  age  in  human  progress  : 

InqTie   dies   magis  in  montem  succedeie 

sylvas 
Cogebant,  inMque  locum  concedere  cultis-. 

To  many  travellers,  a  journey 
through  such  '  continuity  of  shade ' 
as  these  countries  mostly  present  is 
to  the  last  degree  monotonous  and 
melancholy.  On  me,  the  effect  is 
very  much  the  reverse.  It  is  a  spring 
of  perpetually  varied  interest.  There 
is  an  absurd  illusion  about  it  at  fi.r8ty 
to  an  eye  fresh  from  England,  which 
it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  dispel. 
Those  heights  crowned  with  tmck 
wood,  sloping  down  into  a  partially 
cleared  extent  of  emerald  lawn,  with 
groups  of  trees  or  single  specimens 
scattered  about :  of  what  park  do 
they  form  a  portion  ?  to  whose  place 
do  they  belone  ?  In  many  a  locality  ^ 
but  specially  m  the  undulating  cen- 
tral districts  of  Pennslyvania,  on  the 
skirts  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  when 
gazing  on  those  peacefiil  slopes  of 
verdure  which  mirror  themselves 
in  the  waters  of  Ohio,  the  'Beautiful 
Biver,'  I  have  been  continually  ask- 
ing myself  the  question,  and  then 
smiling  again  at  myself  for  its  sim- 
plicity.  Any  large  mass  of  trees  is 
among  us  at  home  so  closely  asso- 
ciated with  ideas  of  wealth  and  baro- 
nial dignity,  that  we  cannot  help 
gazing  on  it  with  a  sort  of  misplaoea 
respect,  when  we  meet  with  it  in  a 
country  where  it  is  merely  consi- 
dered as    cumbenng^^^tbe  fisice    oT 
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nature.  Handsome  trees  are  with 
US  aristocrats :  we  look  up  at  them, 
useless  as  thej  indiyidnally  may  be, 
with  the  same  kind  of  respect  with 
wliich  we  view  their  owners,  reared 
as  exceptional  specimens  of  man- 
kind in  wealthy  idleness.  It  is  very 
hkrd  for  ns  to  realise  a  condition  of 
tlungs  in  which  they  are  regarded 
as  proletaires — citizens  neither  nsc- 
ftd  nor  ornamental — ^who  wonld  be 
altogether  in  the  way  and  deserving 
of  extermination,  were  it  not  for 
sundry  plebeian  uses  for  which  they 
are  indispensable.  But  when  the 
first  feeling  of  strangeness  has  worn 
(£,  there  succeeds — at  least  in  the 
minds  of  some  of  ns — an  ever-grow- 
ing attachment  to  the  trees  them- 
selves— the  Kvrng  and  beautiful 
units  of  which  tlus  inmieasurable 
whole  is  composed.  American 
ibrests  are,  I  suppose,  as  a  rule,  in- 
ferior to  the  well-preserved  bits  of 
woodland  which  we  call  forests  here, 
in  mass  of  shade  and  in  magnitude 
of  individual  specimens.  But  there 
is  a  semblance  of  vigorous  activity 
and  freshness  of  vegetation  about 
them  which  seems  to  me  almost  to 
compensate  for  such  deficiency :  an 
appearance  of  exuberant  life,  par- 
ticularly in  early  summer,  in  those 
millions  on  millions  of  leafy  branches 
pointing  heavenward,  and  strug- 
gling fiiercely  towards  the  light, 
which  remind  one  of  the  spring 
and  energy  of  the  young  continent 
to  which  they  belong.  And  then, 
Qotwithstandiiig  the  first  effect  of 
mwiotony,  the  variety  of  colouring 
is  really  so  great.  Kne  forests  are 
much  alike  everywhere,  and  of 
them  I  do  not  speak :  but  of  the 
vast  variegated  carpet  of  deciduous 
foliage  which  spreads  over  the  gene- 
ral surface  of  the  Middle  States,  and 
theirhorders  north  and  south.  Often 
^  several  species  seem  intermixed 
in  the  most  luxuriant  variety,  so 
that  a  small  tract  of  woodland  will 
I'emind  one  of  a  poetical  forest,  such 
as  those  of  Lucan,  Spenser,  and  so 
forth,  in  which  the  bard  has  mixed 


up  together  as  many  names  tmd 
epithets  of  different  trees  as  he  can, 
entirely  regardless  of  the  impro- 
bability (at  least  in  Europe)  of 
such  juxtaposition.  More  commonly, 
perhaps,  oar  tree-carpet  is  a  patch- 
work of  broad  pattern :  acres  of  one 
species  (owing,  no  doubt,  to  some 
minute  particulars  of  soil  or  expo- 
sure) succeeding  acres  of  another : 
oak,  maple,  chesnut,  plane,  and  so 
forth.  But  large  tracts  of  homo- 
geneous vegetation,  such,  for  ex- 
ample, as  the  oak-woods  of  Eastern 
Europe,  I  should  imagine  to  be  of 
rare  occurrence. 

In  travelling  through  scenery  of 
this  description,  the  mind  naturally 
reverts  to  historical  recollections  of 
old  times,  when  Western  Europe, 
or  a  very  large  part  of  it,  bore  a 
sylvan  'character,  somewhat  re- 
sembling that  which  has  been 
described;  but  inferior  in  magni- 
tude. Sherwood  and  Needwood, 
New  Forest  and  Eockingham,  and 
that  great  tract  of  woodland, 
stretching  across  three  counties 
even  to  the  northern  gate  of  Lon- 
don, of  which  Epping  Chase  forms 
the  disconsolate  remnant :  these 
would  have  been  only  so  many 
*  sections '  of  bush  in  the  eyes  of  an 
American  improver.  The  more  ex- 
tensive forests  of  France  and  Ger- 
many, the  woods  of  Compiegne, 
Orleans,  Fontainebleau,  nay,  the 
spacious  Ardennes  and  the  ancient 
Hercynian,  might  all  have  been 
comprised,  with  plenty  of  clearing 
besides,  in  a  couple  of  the  larger 
American  States.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  Graul,  in  the  time  of 
Csssar  (assuming  the  probability  of 
the  Emperor  Napoleon's  calcula- 
tion) was  about  as  populous,  rela- 
tively to  its  surface,  as  Pennsyl- 
vania is  now ;  but  then  the  popu- 
lation of  Pennsylvania  is  far  more 
concentrated  in  large  tovvns  and 
mining  or  manufacturing  districts, 
than  was  that  of  classical  Gkiul. 
Wo  may  therefore  assume  that  the 
surface  left  to  nature  in  th3  modern 
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SMe  is  &r  larger  than  tiiafc  wliioh 
was  so  lefb  in  the  latter  eonntry; 
and  yet  Pennsylyania  is  one  of  ihe 
best  inhabited  States  of  tiie  Union. 
A  calculation  or  two  of  this  kind 
will  give  some  slight  idea  of  the 
world  of  work  which  yet  remains 
for  the  American  woodman's  axe  to 
do,  busy  as  it  has  been  for  a  eonple 
of  centuries.  But  did  these  me- 
diieyal  forests,  so  dear  to  our  sport- 
ing ancestors,  really  resemble  the 
American  backwoods  in  appeocr* 
ance?  Traditi0n,  and  art  illus* 
trating  tradition,  make  them  ybtj 
different.  The  'jgood  greenwood,' 
in  which  Robin  Hood  and  his  fol- 
lowers disported  themselves  was, 
in  the  pictures  dear  to  our  infimoy, 
a  succession  of  colonnades  of  gi- 
gantic trees  ;  oaks,  as  Scott  ex- 
presses it  in  Ivanhoe^  which  might 
have  witnessed  ihe  march  of  the 
Roman  soldiery.  Very  diiferent 
is  the  tangled,  choked  appearance 
of  an  American  primitive  decidu- 
ous forest:  either  composed  entirely 
of  young  trees  (where  the  ground 
has  been  cleared  of  its  former  inhabi- 
tants by  casual  fire)  or  of  older  spe- 
cimens indeed,  but  drawn  upwards 
by  proximity,  slender  and  branch- 
less, and  decaying  at  the  crown. 
Probably  the  two  were  much  alike 
in  realiiy.  The  same  causes  would 
produce  the  same  effects :  trees 
early  cease  to  grow  in  undradned 
soil,  and  seldom  attain  to  venerable 
age  ;  and  fire,  the  great  destroyer, 
desolates  by  fite,  wherever  man  is 
not  on  the  watch  against  his 
ravages.  Five  thousand  square 
miles  were  denuded  of  timber  by  the 
great  fire  of  Miramichi,  twenty-five 
years  ago.  Of  course  there  is  not 
now  a  single  middle-aged  tree 
where  that  conflagration  passed. 
How  large  must  have  been  the 
tracte  o£  the  Hercynian  wilderness, 
or  our  own  English  Anderida,  which, 
at  any  given  time,  were  in  a  similar 
condition  ? 

Let  us  beguile  our  thoughte  with 
learned   and  picturesque    rumina- 


tions like  these,  whenever  the 
tedium  of  uniformity  besete  us  in 
our  steam-flSgkt  tiirough  these  leafy 
regions,  until  our  ears  are  saluted 
at  last  by  the  low,  solenui  boom,, 
unlike  all  other  sounds  in  the 
world  from  ite  quiet  intensity^ 
which  betokens  our  approadi  to 
If iagara.  Do  not  leave  my  next 
page  unturned,  &stidious  readezv 
mmi  fear  that  I  am  about  to  inflict 
on  you  any  fresh  attempt  at  de- 
scription, reaHstic,  or  scientific,  or 
sentimental.  In  the  first  place,  I 
am  far  too  conscious  of  the  inade- 
quacy of  my  own  powers  for  such  a 
presumptuous  attempt.  In  the 
next  place,  if  I  thought  I  could  de- 
scribe it  worthily,  I  would  not  try. 
Niagara  is  mine:  and  I  prefiar 
keeping  my  conquest  to  myself. 
Its  image  remains  garnered  up  in 
my  inmost  '  receptivity ;'  a  delist 
to  turn  to,  in  memory,  when  dis- 
posed to  take  respite  for  awhile 
from  the  trivialities  of  life  aroond 
me;  a  higher  delight  when,  as 
constantly  happens,  I  find  myself 
transported  there  again  between 
sleeping  and  waking  in  the  watdxes 
of  the  night,  and  gaze  once  more 
on  all  ite  phenomena  through  that 
mental  camera  obscura.  ItisGoethe 
who  compares  his  own  passionate 
feeling  on  seeing  for  the  first  time 
those  Italian  scenes  on  which  he 
had  dwelt  so  long  with  morbid 
longing  of  the  imagination,  to  that 
of  tiie  &bled  PygmaHon,  when  his 
sculptured  nymph  stepped  down 
from  her  pedestal  to  greet  In'm  in 
flesh  and  blood.  The  poet's  impulse 
was  not  to  snateh  the  enjoyment  of 
his  new  opportunity,  in  the  vulgar 
sense  of  the  word :  but  to  savour  the 
exquisite  pleasure  of  dalliance  with 
it  as  a  property  and  a  treasure.  So 
have'I  felt — as  Beut  as  man  of  ordinaiy 
mould  may  Hken  himself  to  Goethe 
— on  making  my  first  intimacy  with 
various  choice  and  &mous  gems  of 
the  earth  which  I  had  pined  to  be- 
hold: Mont  Blanc,  Rome,  Vesuvius^ 
the  Bosporus,  the  Parthenon.    In 
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diversof  these  instances  the  previoas 
longing  had  been  more  intense, 
because  I  was  then  a  jonnger  man ; 
bat  in  none  was  the  satisfiction  so 
pervading  and  overmastering,  the 
nemorj  so  caressing,  as  when  the 
great  cataract  passed  for  me  from. 
the  category  of  wishes  into  that  o£ 
aoqoisitions. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  safest  criterion 
of  trolj  great  scenes  that  they  will 
bear  to  any  extent  the  process  of 
being  what  is  commonly  called 
Tulgansed.  I  am  not  particularly 
fiifitidions,  but  there  is  many  a 
minor  beanty  of  natnre  which  I  can 
only  appropriate,  in  the  sense  I  am. 
now  Qsing,  when  I  explore  it  alone 
or  in  suitable  conmany.  "Sot  so 
ber  masterpieces.  Niagara  is  now 
mine  own:  but  whether  I  were  to 
gaze  again  on  its  tumbling  wall  of 
watRS  by  myself^  or  along  with  the 
nmnest  picnic  party  which  ever 
iqnatted  on  tur^  would  (as  matter 
of  mere  sentiment)  be  quite  in- 
different to  me.  Man  and  his 
belongings  shrink  to  insignificance 
in  presence  of  it.  And  there- 
fore a  great  hotel,  with  its  hun- 
dred or  so  of  inmates  disporting 
themselYes  after  their  country 
fiisbion  on  the  very  verge  of  the 
American  Bapids,  or  right  opposite 
the  Horse-shoe  Fall — instead  of  a 
Btnmbling  block  and  place  of  offence, 
as  many  firirl  or  fancy  it — ^is  to  me 
in  no  discordance  with  surroundings 
to  which  human  accompaniments 
are  as  nothing.  But  to  one  thing 
I  lather  object — ^the  special  &shion 
which  imposes  on  honeymoon 
eonples,  in  the  adjoining  States  and 
Cannda,  a  duty  visit  to  Niagara.  No 
donbt  Hymen  is  a  very  eccentric 

Sd  in  respect  of  local  tastes.  I 
Te  known  instances  of  mutual 
vows  exchanged  on  a  glacier.  And 
a  &iend  of  mine,  deceased,  popped 
tile  question,  with  triumphant  suc- 
ceaa,  in  the  crater  of  Vesuvius  du- 
ong  an  eruption.  Niagara,  I  sup- 
pose, has  some  attractions  of  the 
same  order.    But  the  aspect  which 


these  newly  married  couples  think 
it  necessary  to  bear  towards  the- 
outer  world,  somewhat  forbidding 
in  most  countries,  seems  doubly  so, 
I  know  not  why,  in  America:  the 
happy  ones  never  appear  to  talk  at 
all,  either  with  each  other,  or  with 
the  rest  of  mankind,  during  their 
allotted  period  of  probaticm.  It  ia 
dreary  to  sit  through  a  long  meal 
in  close  proximity  to  half  a  dozen 
pair  of  fJBbces-^-^ome  very  good-look- 
mg,  but  all  deeply  mour^Eul  in  ex- 
pression— and  hear  not  a  word 
uttered,  until  Amandus  whispers 
at  last  to  Amanda  the  solemn  ques- 
tion, '  Are  you  through  ?  *  which 
f  recedes  their  departure  together, 
wonder  how  long  this  frozen  state 
endures;  and  whether  its  close  is 
brought  about  by  a  sudden  debacle 
or  a  gradual  thaw.  Let  us  wish 
them  all  well  on  their  voyage  of 
life,  cuid  hope  that  they,  too,  are 
taking  in  thus  silently  a  cargo  of  re- 
miniscences, such  as  may  last  them 
through  the  days  of  dullness  op 
darkness  which  even  the  happiest 
mnust  encounter. 

y. 

Probably  imagination  has  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  the  matter.  But  so 
it  is,  that  one  seldom  passes  from 
one  land  to  another,  crossing  any 
of  those  boundaries  which  from 
childhood  upwards  have  been  im- 
pressed on  our  memory  by  broad 
and  definite  stripes  of  colour  in  our 
maps,  without  fiincying  that  Nature 
herself  has  undergone  some  change 
of  aspect ;  that  not  only  the  dwell- 
ings and  costumes  of  men,  but  earth 
and  sky  itself  wear  something  of  an 
unfamiliar  appearance ;  although  n& 
arm  of  the  sea  or  mountain  range 
has  interfered  to  form  a  marked 
physical  barrier  betweeu  the  two 
regions.  There  takes  place  however 
rather  more  than  mere  imaginary 
change  in  the  general  complexion 
of  external  nature,  soon  after  we 
have  passed  the  parallel  of  latitude 
which  separates  the  central  States 
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—east  of  the  Allegbanies — ^from 
Dixie's  Land.  From  pecnliarities  of 
the  American  climate,  the  isothermal 
lines  are  nearer  each  other  than  on 
onr  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the  increase 
of  temperature  as  we  move  south- 
ward more  rapid  and  more  regular. 
South  of  Potomac  begins  the  zone 
of  varied  evergreens,  characterised 
by  its  abundance  of  cypress,  juniper, 
and  long-leaved  pines :  the  expanse 
of  sandy  plain,  where  cleared,  is 
studded  with  a  greater  variety  of 
shrub  and  flower:  the  magnolia, 
stunted  at  Washington,  begins  to 
show  itself  at  home.  The  vault  of 
heaven,  too,  rises  gradually  higher 
over  our  head,  and  the  aerial  per- 
spective is  brighter,  its  colours 
deeper.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say 
in  what  the  precise  difierence  con- 
sists, seeing  that  American  notions 
of  architecture  are  everywhere 
much  alike :  but  Richmond,  to  my 
eyes  and  fancy,  seems  a  place  al- 
most as  difierent  from  an  ordinary 
Northern  city  as  Marseilles  from 
Bristol. 

Such  is  the  alteration  in  the  out- 
side of  inanimate  Nature  herself 
which  coincides  with  change  in  the 
aspect  of  man,  as  soon  as  our  tra- 
vels bring  us  to  the  point  where 
the  coloured  population  outnumber, 
or  seem  to  cucumber,  the  white. 
This  is  hardly  the  case  at  Washing- 
ton, singularly  placed  as  a  frontier 
•city  between  the  two  portions  of 
the  Union.  The  coloured  people, 
forming  perhaps  a  third  of  its 
inhabitants,  seem  to  occupy  a 
slightly  less  disadvantageous  posi- 
tion there  than  anyvmere  else. 
They  have  long  been  exempt  from 
the  slavery  of  me  South,  except  in 
its  lightest  domestic  form.  At  the 
same  time,  that  unhappy  incrusta- 
tion of  prejudice  and  contempt 
which  has  grown  over  the  relations 
between  the  two  races  in  great  part 
of  the  North  does  not  appear  to 
have  assumed  there  so  inveterate 
a  character.  Persons  of  difierent 
colours  will  mingle  in  casual  as- 


sociation, certainly  not  freely,  but 
with  a  little  less  marked  reluc- 
tance than  elsewhere.  Perhaps 
one  cause  of  this  is  the  migratory 
character  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
federal  city,  among  whom  local 
sentiments  do  not  acquire  much 
force.  The  established  coloured 
denizens  of  Washington  are  often 
well  to  do  in  the  world.  I  have 
heard  of  a  pure  negro  citizen 
possessing  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars  of  property.  Their  younger 
females — as  far  as  one  may  conjec- 
ture on  piying  through  the  lace 
veils  whidi  they  are  pleased  to  wear 
in  the  sunshine,  in  very  unnecessary 
mimiciy  of  their  white  sisters'  pre- 
cautions to  protect  their  complex- 
ions— ^have  not  unfrequently  well 
formed  features,  in  addition  to  their 
advantages  of  figure  and  deport- 
ment. What  amount  of  truth  there 
may  be  in  the  theories,  somewhat 
fantastic  as  they  appear  to  me,  of 
those  who  contend  that  the  Euro- 
pean race,  if  not  recruited  from 
home,  degenerates  in  America,  I 
cannot  say :  but  certainly  there  are 
no  signs  of  degeneracy  in  the  stal- 
wart n^ro,  equally  exotic,  and  for 
several  generations  unrecruited,  and 
subject  therefore  to  the  same  law  if 
it  existed.  And  these  dark  towns- 
folk, Washingtonians  bom,  have  a 
most  unmiti^ted  contempt  for  the 
horde  of  poor  immigrants  of  their 
own  complexion — contrabands,  as 
they  were  popularly  called — ^whom 
the  events  of  the  war  brought  to 
encamp  rather  than  to  settle  in  the 
outskirts  of  their  city,  and  who  are 
slowly  finding  employment  and 
becoming  absorbed.  But  in  Rich- 
mond, for  the  first  time,  you  find 
yourself  face  to  fiice  with  the  great 
social  problem :  among  a  mass  of  peo* 
pie  who,  until  Lincoln's  proclamation 
was  turned  intoa  reality  by  the  march 
of  his  soldiery  into  this  city,  were 
held  in  downright  practical  slaveiy, 
both  plantation  and  domestic.  Whai 
is  your  first  impression,  stranger, 
when  your  eyes  have  taken  in  the 
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Bovel  phenomenon  -whicli  yon  had 
80  long  read  and  thought  of?  Pos- 
sibly yon  abide  sternly  by  the  ste- 
reo^ped  maxims  of  philanthropy. 
But  possibly  also — and  I  for  one, 
do  not  anathematise  yon  on  that  ac- 
coimt — ^there  is  in  a  comer  of  yonr 
heart  a  pulsation  which  responds 
to  the  feeling  of  these  gallant  dis- 
possessed Virginians — the  cavaliers 
of  America,  as  we  nsed  to  call 
them  in  our  days  of  Southern 
sympathy — ^when  they  look  on  their 
former  chattels  placed  in  ostentatious 
possession  of  equality  with  them- 
selTes:  a  feeling  expressed  with 
dignity,  or  bitterness,  or  grotesque- 
ness,  as  the  case  may  be.  I  saw,  at 
Bichmond,  a  procession  of  black 
fellows — got  up  in  imitation  of  the 
besfc  American  style  as  they  con- 
ceived it,  with  long  black  shiny 
coats  and  trousers  to  match — 
parading  the  streets  with  banners 
and  music.  They  were  a  harmless 
benefit  society,  I  believe,  though 
they  called  themselves  by  the  some- 
what anti-social  name  of  *  The  Secret 
Sons  of  Love.'  I  asked  a  gaunt 
Virginian  citizen  who  was  looking 
on  from  the  verandah  of  my  hotel, 
frfiy  they  were  parading  in  tins  man- 
ner. *  For  fun,  sir ;  G — d  d — n'em, 
I  wish  they  all  belonged  to  me !  * 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  been 
compelled  for  years  of  my  life  to 
give  attention  both  to  the  principles 
and  details  of  the  great  question 
of  the  dealing  of  Europeans  with 
subject  races,  not  in  pursuit  of  any 
philosophical  inquiries,  but  as  con- 
nected with  my  own  special  busi- 
ness. And  I  never  was  a  partisan 
of  abolitionist  theories,  taken  in  the 
widest  sense.  I  do  not  believe  that 
keeping  men  in  slavery  is  of  itself 
an  offence  against  the  higher  laws 
which  govern  us,  or  that  it  differs 
in  kind,  although  it  may  in  degree, 
from  the  thousand  other  forms  of 
compulsory  subjection  of  one  man 
to  the  will  of  another — VezploitaUon 
de  Vhomme  par  Vhomme — which 
prevail  among  civilised  and  uncivi- 
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lised  nations.  And  I  beHeve  more- 
over, looking  at  the  proposition  in 
an  abstract  way,  that  where  an 
inferior  and  a  superior  race  are 
brought  together  and  must  needs 
live  and  work  together,  the  best 
ideal  of  a  relation  between  them  is 
that  of  mastership  and  servitude. 
I  say  thus  much,  not  in  rehanoe  on 
my  own  theories  on  such  a  sub- 
ject, but  merely  in  order  to  dis- 
claim adhesion  to  the  common  abo- 
litionist creed.  But  considerations^ 
not  of  theory  but  of  historical  truth 
and  practical  experience,  bring  me 
to  the  same  conclusion  with  the 
abolitionists  by  a  different  road. 
What  slavery  might  be,  humanelv 
administered  by  Christian  men,  such 
as  those  masters  whom  St.  Paul  ad- 
dressed, and  under  the  authority  of 
firm  governments,  we  need  not  consi- 
der. Sufficient  for  us  that,  in  modem 
practice,  it  has  always  been  a  cruel 
and  a  wicked  institution,  and,  since 
it  has  been  confined  to  men  of  in- 
ferior race,  the  more  utterly  abomi- 
nable. The  evil  nature  of  man  is 
so  called  out  in  its.  worst  manifes- 
tations by  the  joint  incentives  of 
greed  of  gain,  and  pride  of  race,  and 
wantonness  of  unlimited  power,  that 
no  substantial  check  can  be  or  ever 
has  been  imposed  upon  the  sjrstem, 
no  mitigation  of  its  excesses  ever 
seriously  carried  into  execution. 
Even  absolute  and  enlightened  ru- 
lers have  failed — uniformly  failed 
— ^in  the  endeavour ;  and  it  was  mere 
mockery  for  the  unstable  popular 
governments  of  our  day  to  pretend 
to  undertake  it.  All  the  customs, 
all  the  moral  code,  of  the  wretched 
societies  in  which  it  has  prevailed 
came  by  degrees  to  conform  them- 
selves to  the  established  principles 
of  the  great  ruling  abuse.  The 
spirit  of  murder  and  the  spirit  of 
torture,  lust,  rapacity,  fraud,  all 
these,  when  exercised  in  furtherance 
of  these  priuciples  or  in  obedience 
to  the  code  which  embodied  them, 
lost  their  naifies,  and  became  mere 
incidente  of   the  ,^^8y^rt^^^|^t 
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kmezrted,  thien  palliated,  and  finally, 
as  if  in  xnad  defiance  of  external 
o^nnion,    justified  and  boasted    of. 
To  this  laist  and  loweat  circle  of  his 
Inferno    the    genins  6i   American 
slayery  had  conducted  his  votaries 
when  the  honr  of  revolution  arrived. 
There  was  no  hope,  no  possibility, 
of   gradual   improvement,    of   the 
sofbening  of  manners  or  the  control 
of  excesses.  Everything  was  tending 
the  other  way.     The  most  humane 
and  considerate  masters — and  there 
were  always  many  such — dared  not 
lift  up  a  voice  against  that  progress 
from  bad  to  worse,  that  growth  of 
more   and  more  monstrous  inven- 
tions   of    sleepless    coercion,    that 
daily  increasing  demoralisation  of 
the  public  mind  in  respect  to  them, 
which  they  witnessed   unresisting 
and    unprotesting.      This    is     the 
characteristic  of  all  unnatural  and 
tyrannous  usages,  especially  when 
assailed  by  disapproval  from  with- 
out :  a  fiEdse  sense  of  honour  arises, 
which  creates  a  universal  'solida- 
rity,' and  renders  the   wisest  and 
best  members  of  socieiy  assume — 
silently  or  avowedly — re^wnsibility 
for  the  excesses  of  the  worst.     And 
so  the  prospect  was  darkening  day 
by  day,  until  one  tremendous  storm 
cleared  the  atmosphere  at  last,  but 
left  behind  it  a  lowering  and  an  un- 
certcdn  sky.     There  are  those  who 
bolieve,  or  profess  to  believe,  that 
this  process  of  deterioration  in  the 
character  of  Southern  slavery  was 
mainly  occasioned  by  the  hostility 
of  Northern  emancipationists  ;  and 
that  if  the  South  had  sncceeded  in 
defeating    these     entirely    by    the 
establishment  of  her  separate  inde- 
pendence, she  would  have  proceeded 
to  the  task,  now  rendered  safer,  of 
ameliorating  the  condition   of  her 
servile  population.      It  is  of  little 
use  theorising  on  the    contingent 
past :  but  all  reascmable  probability 
is  on  the  other  side.     The  passions 
roused  by  civil    war  would   have 
enhanced — if    possil^le— the    fierce 
hostility  of  race ;  the  negro  would 


have  been  doubly  hated,  douhly 
tormented,  aa  the  cause,  however 
innocent,  of  the  suffsrings  of  civil 
war,  and  the  depression  and  deterio- 
ration which  were  certain,  sooner 
or  later,  to  foUow  disruption. 

Perhaps  it  was  well,  in  the 
interest  of  the  great  cause  of  good 
against  evil,  that  the  South  main- 
tained so  desperately  its  hard  defiant 
attitude  in  the  controversies  on  this 
subject  which  preceded  and  accom- 
panied the  fibial  outbreak.  Had 
its  leaders  and  its  organs  of  opinion 
evinced  the  slightest  semblance  of 
ruth,  or  self-condemnation,  or  desire 
to  part  with  or  mitigate  the  most 
revolting  features  of  their  cherished 
institution,  many  an  ante^nist,  of 
the  yielding,  half-hearted  order, 
would  have  seized  only  too  gladly 
the  hand  of  accommodation  tbus  out- 
stretched to  him.  But  this  was  not 
to  be.  Slavery  was  the  jewel  of 
their  inheritance.  It  must  be  main- 
tained not  only  in  substance,  but 
maintained  in  its  integrity  of  bar- 
barism and  profligacy.  *  Had  yon 
but  said  you  rued  it,  I  would  hiave 
spared  you,'  says  the  Highland- 
man,  in  one  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
tales,  to  the  soldier  who  recounted 
exultingly  his  exploits  in  sacking 
and  destroying  the  home  of  the 
avenger's  mother.  Had  they  of 
the  South  but  once  said  *  they  rued 
it,'  history  would  have  taken  a 
different  course.  But  their  ob- 
duracy strengthened  the  conscience 
and  nerved  the  arm  of  the  crusaders, 
for  such  they  were,  who  rose  to  put 
down,  in  their  beKef,  the  master  sin 
of  the  age.  It  was  this  great  feature 
of  the  case,  the  reality  and  tho  ex- 
tent of  this  great  tidal  wave  of 
enthusiasm — ^which  we  in  England, 
unhappily  for  ourselves  and  our 
fame,  could  not  or  would  not  ap- 
preciate. 

We  could  not,  or  would  not,  see 
that  all  those  incidental  complica- 
tions of  the  case  on  which  we  pre- 
ferred to  fix  our  attention  were  in 
reality  as  nothing  to  the  main  issue: 
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and  that  this  issae  was  simply  that 
of  light  agamst  darkness,  Oromasdes 
against  Aiimanes.  Never  perhaps, 
in  hmnaa  fakirs,  were  the  two  prin- 
ciples brought  into  snoh  clear  and 
definite  ccmfliet.  So  I,  for  one, 
must  hold.  '  Ich  kann  nicht  anders. ' 
Forgive  me,  jon  brave  gentlemen 
of  Virginia,  whom  I  have  watched 
with  a  sad  admiiution,  as  yon  de- 
tailed jonr  losses  and  sacrifices  in 
that  unhappy  contest  with  chival- 
pons  modesty,  and  without  one 
word  of  indecent  violence  against 
yoor  oonqnerors.  Forgive  me, 
beaatiful  Marylander,  to  whom  I 
haxe  listened  with  a  kind  of  self- 
reproaching  delight  as  you  sang  the 
rough  *  rebel '  ballads  of  your  civil 
war  with  the  same  voice  which  was 
able  to  give  life  and  expression  to 
the  most  refined  productions  of 
modern  music.  You  might  add 
grace  to  any  cause,  but  you  can- 
not miake  evil  good.  And  I  must 
not  deny  that  I  looked  on  the  still 
blackened  roofs  and  dilapidated 
walls  of  the  upper  portion  of  the 
metropolis  of  your  secession — de- 
yastated,not  by  the  Northern  enemy, 
but  by  the  scum  of  both  parties  who 
collected  daring  that  interregnum 
of  anarchy  which  followed  its 
evacuation — with  no  unmixed  feel- 
ing of  regret.  '  Laissez  passer  la 
justice  de  Dieu.' 

The  hour  arrived,  and  the  whole 
multitude  of  the  slave  population 
were  freed  at  once  by  a  single  act 
of  the  Federal  Executive,  profiting 
\fj  the  state  of  abeyance  into  which 
rebellion  had  necessarily  thrown 
tiie  local  authorities.  But  it  was 
one  thing  to  emancipate  the  released 
people,  another  to  free  them  from 
oppression  and  to  enable  them  to 
start  fair  in  the  career  of  indepen- 
dence. Every  difficulty  was  thrown 
in  their  way — not  unnaturally — 
by  their  former  owners,  thus  rob- 
bed of  the  property  which  they 
had  taken  up  arms  to  protect  and 
extend;  One  or  two  States,  profit- 
mg  by  the  singular  policy  of  Andrew 


Johnson,  restored  some  of  the  worst 
features  of  slavery,  without  its 
name,  by  legislative  enactment. 
Elsewhere,  the  mass  of  lawless 
whites,  incensed  by  their  discomfi- 
ture, took  the  matter  in  hand  with- 
out the  aid  of  law,  and  the  sufier- 
ings  of  their  wretched  victims 
under  mob  license — for  in  many 
parts  of  the  South  the  mob,  the 
numerical  majority,  are  white,  the 
coloured  few  quiet  and  helpless — 
were  such  as  history  shrinks  from 
recording.  To  a  certain  extent,  the 
military  occupation  of  large  districts 
of  the  South  kept  the  peace  for 
a  while.  But  the  time  came  when 
the  necessities  of  the  Union,  and 
justice  to  the  vanquished,  required 
its  withdrawal.  What  were  the 
authorities  of  the  North  to  do,  in 
order  to  secure  the  best  available 
protection  to  those  who  had  the 
double  claim  on  them  of  the  pro- 
tected client,  and  the  faithful  ad- 
herent and  fellow-soldier?  They 
took  as  bold  a  measure  as  any  of 
which  political  history  preserves 
the  measure:  bolder,  I  venture  to 
say,  than  that  of  emancipation  it- 
self:  they  gave  to  the  emancipated 
slave  the  full  right  of  citizenship, 
including  the  franchise,  abrogating 
in  his  favour  all  laws  of  the  con- 
quered States  prescriptive  of  colour. 
All  of  us  can  remember  the  gene- 
ral cry  of  derision  with  which  the 
announcement  of  this  revolution 
was  received  among  European  poli- 
tical thinkers  in  general,  except  the 
very  few  who  had  faith  in  principle. 
Even  the  most  tried  friends  of  the 
Northern  cause  shrank  from  up- 
holding it.  Mr.  Mill,  if  I  recollect 
rightly,  was  almost  the  only  Eng- 
lishman of  note  who  at  once  an- 
nounced his  approval.  The  enemies 
of  that  cause  were  triumphant.  It 
was,  they  exclaimed,  a  wild,  revo- 
Ititionary  measure,  or,  if  not  this,  it 
was  a  transparent  sham  and  impos- 
ture. The  negroes  would  never 
exercise  the  franchise.  If  they  at- 
tempted it,  they  would  ,be 
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nated.  Besides,  the  plan  was  grosslj 
nnjnst :  for  coloured  men  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  franchise  in  many 
Northern  States  by  State  law, 
passed  in  accordance  with  invete- 
rate prejudice :  and  Congress  could 
not  compel  a  loyal  State  to  alter  its 
constitution,  whatever  advantage  it 
might  take  of  a  revolted  one.  The 
impugners  of  the  change  were  vehe- 
ment :  its  rare  defenders  calm  and 
hopeful,  but  scarcely  confident. 

Has  Time  as  yet  enabled  us  to  pro- 
nounce a  verdict  on  the  success  of 
the  experiment  ?  Hardly ;  for  Time 
is  of  the  essence  of  the  experiment 
itself:  its  results  can  only  be  ascer- 
tained after  serious  trial.     But  thus 
much  can  be  safely  said:  many  of  the 
predictions  of  evil  boldly  hazarded 
against  it  at  the  outset  have  failed 
of  accomplishment,  as  predictions 
founded  on  ill-will  very  commonly 
do.      The  negroes   have  exercised 
and  are   exercising  the   franchise. 
The  support    of    their   voices    is 
eagerly  canvassed,  in  some  parts,  by 
the  very  party  which  inherits  the 
policy  and  prejudices  of  their  former 
master.    It  was  said  that  the  enmity 
of  the  whites  would  be  exasperated, 
and  that  the  local  ill-treatment  to 
which  the  ziegroes  have  been  sub- 
jected since  emancipation  would  be 
increased :  on  the  contrary,  we  have 
heard  far  less  of  outrage  and  oppres- 
sion since  the  change  took  place; 
and    no    wonder — for  although    a 
negro,  as  such,  may  be  an  inferior 
being,   a  voter   is  at  all  events  a 
fellow  man.     It  was  said  that  they 
would  never  work  again;   and  all 
the  old  theories  respecting  the  in- 
nate indolence  of  the  negro,  except 
under  the  stimulus  of  the  lash,  were 
revived,  with  tlie  additional  assu- 
rance that  the  possession  of  political 
rights  wotild  increase  that   indo- 
lence.   The  simple  answer  is,  thcgr 
are  at   work:    the   production^f 
cotton   is  already  approachix^  in 
amount  that  which  existed  before 
the  war,   and  almost  all  of  it  is 
erown  by  free  coloured  labour.    It 


was  said  that  the  Southern  States 
would  never  recognise  the  shameful 
law  of  equality  thus  imposed  on 
them.  They  have  recognised  it.  It 
was  said  that  those  of  the  Worth 
would  never  of  their  own  accord 
admit  coloured  voters,  and  would 
thus  maintain  a  perpetual  injustice 
and  anomaly.  They  are  admitting 
them,  one  by  one.  So  far,  well. 
The  signs  are  hitherto  propitious  for 
the  cause  of  light  and  justice.  But 
he  must  be  much  younger  or  more 
sanguine  than  I  who  looks  forward 
to  the  future  of  the  coloured  race, 
in  the  Stat-es,  without  frequent  mis- 
givings and  sinkings  of  the  heart. 
It  is  indeed  a  prospect  of  clouds. 
And  there  is  no  question  pending 
among  us  in  this  nineteenth  century 
respecting  which  I  feel  so  much 
driven  back  on  the  reflection  that  it 
is  after  all  in  the  hand  of  the  great 
Disposer  of  events,  and  that  his 
Providence  will  ultimately  find  the 
way. 

Some  such  solemn  thoughts,  I 
fancy,  must  intrude  into  the  mind 
even  of  the  least  impressible  on  the 
religious  side  among  political  think- 
ers, as  he  treads  the  vast  field  of 
death  which  crowns  the  heights 
above  the  Potomac,  opposite  Wash- 
ington :  hardly  to  be  termed  a  ceme- 
tery, for  it  is  unenclosed  by  walls,  but 
straggling  over  large  spaces  of  clear- 
ing amidst  the  woodland.  There  the 
slight  perishable  memorials  of  my- 
rifSs  who  perished  in  battle  or  in 
camp,  during  the  campaigns  around 
the  metropolis,  lie  densely  massed 
together  like  those  which  Dante 
beheld  in  his  circle  of  funereal  fires, 
and  likened  to  that  ancient  city  of 
the  dead  at  Aliscamps — 

Siccome  ad  Arli,  ore  1  Eodano  stagna, 
Fanno  i  Bopolcri  tntto  il  liiogo  vaio. 

There  is  a  sense  of  retribution,  it 
cannot  be  denied,  in  noting  the  cir- 
cumstance that  tiie  gprounoB  of  Ar- 
lington, the  mansion  for  a  time  of 
General  Lee  himself,  and  one  of 
the  few  existing  residences  which 
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saTonr  of  old  Virginian  planting 
aristocracj,  should  have  served  as 
the  receptacle  of  those  who  perished 
in  the  war  which  was  to  completo 
the  destruction  of  that  long  totter- 
ing institution.  Southerners  and 
Northerners  lie  there,  in  separate 
hut  adjoining  divisions:  but  the 
last  are  of  course  hj  far  the  most 
numerous.  Both  suffered  in  the 
cause  of  what  they  deemed  patriot- 
ism, but  the  latter  in  vindication 
also  of  the  rights  of  Man.     Many 


and  many  will  be  the  additions  to 
the  great  army  of  martyrs  in  that 
cause,  before  its  final  triumph  is 
achieved  :  many  an  enthusiastic  and 
determined  spirit  will  spend  itself 
in  reliance  on  a  victory  of  which 
only  a  far  distant  generation  will 
reap  the  reward — 

Eor  I  hae  dreamed  a  weary  dream, 

Beyond  the  isle  of  Skye ; 
I  saw  a  dead  man  win  a  fight, 

And  I  think  that  man  was  I. 
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E  have  been  educated  to  regard 
the  sun  as  the  one  and  only 
source  of  the  earth's  heat,  and  bj  a 
gratuitous  inference  "we  have  come 
to  look  upon  the  rest  of  the  celestial 
bodies  as  sources  of  cold.  Although 
we  do  not,  like  the  Lidians,  give  to 
the  moon  a  name  that  signifies 
*  cold-darter,'  yet  when  we  see  her 
shining  with  silvery  whiteness  we 
look  for  atmospheric  conditions  the 
reverse  of  sultry.  Similarly  of  the 
stars,  when  they  glitter  with  ab- 
normal brilliancy,  we  expect  extra 
chilliness  and  go  forth  into  the  night 
with  more  than  ordinary  precau- 
tions against  cold-catching.  We 
do  undoubtedly  get  eager  airs  with 
clear  skies;  not  because  the  moon 
and  stars  shed  cold  upon  us,  but 
because  the  earth,  when  there  is 
no  cloud-coat  to  cover  it,  radiates 
its  warmth  freely  into  surrounding 
space. 

It  is  tolerably  obvious  that  both 
moon  and  stars  must  impart  to  the 
ether,  or  whatever  we  may  call  the 
interplanetary  medium,  a  certain 
amount  of  heat.  Not  much,  but 
something;  and  of  the  some  the 
earth  must  receive  its  tittle.  We 
get  their  light,  and  with  all  known 
sources  of  light  there  is  some  heat, 
no  cold  illuminator  having  yet 
been  found.  When  the  light  from 
a  star  is  analysed ;  when,  by  means 
of  a  prism,  the  beam  is  as  it  were 
unravelled,  and  its  separate  fibres 
are  arranged  in  a  definite  order,  as 
they  are  in  a  spectrum,  we  find  that 
the  assorted  rays  have  different  pro- 
perties: some,  which  are  blue  to  the 
eye,  possess  the  power  of  exciting 
actions  in  chemical  compounds; 
others,  which  are  yellow,  as  far  as 
we  know  only  affect  us  with  the 
impression  of  light,  and  have  no 
other  property:  but  others  again, 
which  are  red,  give  us  the  sensation 
of  heat  and  cause  a  thermometer  to 
rise  under  their  influence.     So  the 


red  components  of  a  star's  light 
have  come  to  be  regarded  as  the 
'heat-rays,'  and  no  star  has  been 
met  with  that  does  not  exhibit  some 
proportion  of  these  in  its  prismatic 
spectrum.  Some,  it  is  true,  have 
them  in  very  small  quantity,  bat 
these  are  only  the  fainter  twinklers 
that  loom  far,  very  far  away,  and 
whose  comparatively  sluggish  heat 
undulations  have  been  absorbed  on 
their  long  journey  to  our  system, 
or  else  those  nearer  lights  whose 
small  magnitude  makes  them  ap- 
pear remote.  The  moon,  too,  re- 
flecting the  illumination  that  it 
receives  from  the  sun,  gives  us  the 
proportionate  amount  of  solar 
warmth,  for  in  the  moon-hght 
spectrum  there  is  the  persistent  red 
element  that  indicates  caloric. 

Now  the  moon's  heat  and  the 
stars'  heat  are  not  superfluities. 
They  each  play  a  part  in  the 
economy  of  the  universe;  we  on 
the  earth  are  benefited  by  each  to 
its  degree.  It  would  be  hard  to 
say  which  affects  us  the  most :  on 
first  thought  one  would  say  the 
moon,  because  of  her  proximity. 
But  she  is  only  a  reflector,  and  not 
a  furnace,  like  sun  or  star:  although 
she  doubtless  gets  intensely  hot  by 
insolation — having  no  atmosphere 
to  sci*een  her — yet  the  heat  that  she 
sends  to  us  may  be  small  in  amount 
and  of  a  kind  not  to  be  felt  at 
the  earth's  surface.  There  is  heat 
arid  heat.  The  calorific  rays  from 
an  origiDal  source  like  sun,  star, 
or  furnace,  penetrate  transparent 
media,  such  as  glass  or  the  atmo- 
sphere ;  but  the  heat  radiating  from 
a  body  warmed  by  those  rays  will 
not  pass  through  such  media.  Upon 
this  principle  are  formed  the  reser- 
voirs for  storing  solar  heat,  of  which 
we  have  been  hearing  lately ;  and  it 
was  in  virtue  of  these  diverse  pro- 
perties that  a  solar  oven  was  con- 
structed,   whereby    a    steak    was 
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<xx>ked  one  sultry  daj  in  Jniy  1868. 
The  hot  chamber  was  formed  of  a 
I  cigar- box  blackened  inside  and 
<x>Yered  by  a  glass  lid.  The  meat 
was  placed  within,  and  the  son  was 
allowed  to  shine  perpendicularly 
upon  the  glass;  the  direct  rajs 
passed  through,  and  intensely  heated 
the  internal  air,  but  the  heat  ab- 
sorbed by  this  and  radiated  from 
(he  blackened  sides  of  the  box  was 
stopped,  and,  there  being  no  escape 
for  it,  it  accumulated  to  such  a 
degree  that  in  something  less  than 
haJf  an  hoar  the  steak  was  done. 
Potatoes,  by  the  way,  were  included 
in  the  baking. 

Star-heat  pervades  space  and 
doubtless  perceptibly  warms  it. 
Pourrier,  in.  his  analytical  theory  of 
heat,  urges  that  if  it  were  not  for 
this  astral  heat  the  temperature  of 
space  would  be  lower  than  it  is,  and 
that  as  a  consequence  our  terres- 
trial extremes  of  warmth  and  cold 
I  would  be  wider,  and  our  polar  colds 
;  much  more  intense  than  we  find 
i  them.  Humboldt  anticipates  ob- 
jections to  the  use  of  the  term 
beneficial  appHed  to  the  frigidity  of 
the  interplsuietary  regions  by  in- 
voking the  imagination  of  the 
climatic  conditions  of  our  habitable 
regions  if  the  degree  of  this  frigi- 
dity were  vastly  lower  than  it  is  now 
assumed  to  be.  He  points  out  that 
^e  loss  of  heat  which  the  earth 
and  its  atmosphere  experience  arises 
from  the  difference  of  temperature 
between  the  vault  of  heaven  and 
the  higher  atmospheric  strata ;  and, 
says  he,  how  enormous  would  be 
this  loss  of  heat,  if  the  regions  of 
space  instead  of  the  temperature 
they  now  possess,  and  which  we 
designate  as  —76^  of  a  mercury 
thermometer,  had  a  temperature  of 
about  — 1400°  or  even  many  thou- 
saod  times  lower !  Poisson,  another 
heat-philosopher,  was  compelled  in 
the  course  of  his  investigations  to 
consider  the  calorific  power  of 
stars'  light  as  an  important  metoo- 
lok^o^  element;  he  went  so  &r  as 


to  suggest  that  the  changes  firom 
time  to  time  witnessed  or  evidenced 
in  the  climatic  condition  of  our 
globe  have  been  due  to  its  passage 
through  regions  of  space  variously, 
sometimes  more,  sometimes  less, 
warmed  by  it.  This  conjecture, 
however,  was  thrown  out  before  the 
recent  investigations  upon  the  geo- 
logical effects  of  certain  inequalities 
of  vast  period  in  the  orbital  motion 
of  the  earth  and  the  changes  of 
temperature  due  to  the  consequent 
increments  and  decrements  of  solar 
heat. 

We  are  led  to  speak  of  these 
curious  points  from  noting  the  im- 
pulse that  has  lately  been  given  to 
the  subject  of  lunar  and  stellar 
thermometry ;  several  observers  of 
note  having  independently  and 
almost  simultaneously  attacked  it. 
The  Earl  of  Eosse,  talang  advantage 
of  the  light  and  heat-grasping  power 
of  the  stupendous  telescopes  con- 
structed by  his  illustrious  father, 
has  been  condensing  moon-heat 
with  a  view  to  its  measurement, 
while  Mr.  Huggins,  famed  in  spec- 
troscopy, and  Mr.  Stone,  a  Green- 
wich astronomer,  have  been  respec- 
tively using  the  telescopic  powers  at 
their  disposal  in  attempts  to  com- 
pare the  relative  calorific  effects  of 
the  brighter  stars.  This  last  is  a 
research  entirely  novel ;  the  former 
— the  thermometry  of  the  moon — 
is  not  unique,  a  few  detached  ex- 
periments thereon  having  been 
made  at  various  times  during  the 
past  two  centuries.  The  earlier  of 
these  were  resultless:  they  could 
not  have  been  otherwise,  ^m  the 
instruments  that  were  employed. 
We  know  this  now,  but  prolMkbly 
the  old  observers  had  exaggerated 
notions  of  the  moon's  warmth  and 
thought  they  could  measure  it  by 
an  ordinary  thermometer.  This 
was  the  tool  employed  by  one 
Tschimausen,  who  condensed  the 
moon-light  by  means  of  burning 
glasses  in  hope  of  getting  measur- 
able warmth,  somewhere  about  the 
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year  1699.  Of  coarse  lie  got 
nothing.  The  famous  La  Hire  fal- 
lowed suit  some  half  a  dozen  years 
after,  using  a  three-foot  burning 
mirror  and  the  most  delicate  ther- 
mometer then  known ;  he  too,  could 
obtain  no  indication,  though  his 
mirror  condensed  the  light,  and 
any  heat  with  it,  some  300  times ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  quantity  of  light 
falling  upon  the  reflector  was  con- 
centrated upon  a  spot  one  three- 
hundredth  of  its  area.  After  these 
failures,  a  century  elapsed,  and  then 
Howard,  and  subsequently  Prevost, 
attempted  to  gain  direct  evidence 
of  lunar  caloric,  but  since  they 
had  only  expansion  thermometers 
at  their  command,  their  results 
were  valueless  ;  for  one,  from  some 
accidental  circumstance,  brought 
out  a  temperature  obviously  too 
high,  while  the  other  found  nega- 
tive heat ! 

But  with  Seebeck's  discovery  of 
the  excitation  of  electricity  by  the 
action  of  heat  upon  cerUiin  elec- 
trical conductors  came  a  method  of 
detecting  changes  of  temperature 
infinitesimally  small.  When  plates 
of  two  metals,  say  bismuth  and  an- 
timony, are  soldered  together  and 
the  point  of  junction  is  heated,  an 
electric  current  is  established  from 
one  metal  to  the  other ;  this  may 
be  carried  off  by  wires  and  caused 
to  deflect  a  galvanometer,  the 
needle  of  which  becomes  an  index 
whereby  the  greater  or  less  inten- 
sity of  the  current  can  be  measured ; 
and  since  the  current  varies  with 
the  warmth  that  generates  it  the 
measure  of  the  one  becomes  a 
measure  of  the  other,  and  the 
metal  plates  and  needle  together 
form  a  thermometer  very  different 
from  the  instrument  to  which  we 
generally  apply  that  name.  Now 
by  multiplying  the  metal  plates 
and  increasing  the  delicacy  of  the 
galvanometer  any  degree  of  sensi- 
tiveness can  be  secured;  indeed 
the  instrument  may  be  rendered  so 
Jkcute  as  to  be  unmanageable,  the 


vmrmth  of  a  man's  body  several 
yards  off  sufficing  to  set  the  needle 
a-quivering.  Melloni  was  the  first 
to  apply  it,  and  in  some  of  his  early 
experiments  he  succeeded  in  mea- 
suring the  vital  heat  of  different 
insects  and  in  detecting  the  warmth 
accompanying  the  luminous  glow 
of  phosphorus.  It  was  while  per- 
forming this  last  test  of  the  powers 
of  his  new  calorimeter  that  he  be- 
thought himself  of  trying  it  upon 
the  moon.  So  he  concenb*ated  the 
lunar  rays,  by  means  of  a  metaUic 
mirror,  upon  the  face  of  his  thermo* 
pile,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  the 
needle  swing  in  the  direction  in- 
dicating heat;  but  it  turned  the 
opposite  way,  proving  that  the 
anterior  and  exposed  surface  of  the 
pile  was  colder  than  its  posterior 
face.  Here  was  an  anomaly.  Did 
the  moon,  then,  shed  cold?  No, 
the  reverse  action  was  due  to  the 
frigorific  effect  of  a  clear  sky :  the 
pile  cooled  more  rapidly  on  one 
side  than  on  the  other,  and  a  cur- 
rent was  generated  by  this  distur- 
bance of  the  thermal  equilibrium — 
a  current,  however,  of  opposite 
character  to  that  which  would  have 
been  produced  if  the  moon  had 
rendered  the  exposed  face  of  the 
pile  warmer  than  that  which  was 
turned  away  from  the  sky.  Mel- 
loni's  experiments  were  made  about 
the  year  1831. 

Two  or  three  years  after  this  the 
late  Professor  Forbes  set  about 
some  investigations  upon  the  polari- 
sation of  heat,  which  involved  the 
use  of  a  very  sensitive  thermo-pile, 
and  he  was  tempted  to  repeat 
Melloni*s  moon-test,  with  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  lens  for  a  mirror  as  a 
condenser.  The  diameter  of  this 
lens  was  30  inches  and  its  focus 
about  40  inches ;  of  course  it  was 
of  the  polygonal  construction  fami- 
liar to  light-house  keepers  and 
their  visitors,  the  grinding  of  a 
thirty-inch  lens  of  continuous  sur^ 
face  not  having  been  contemplated 
in  those  days.     Allowing  for  possi- 
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ble  losses  from  surface-reflection  or 
absorption  by  the  glass,  it  was 
estimated  that  the  lunar  light  and 
heat  would  be  concentrated  three 
thousand  times.  One  fine  night  in 
1834,  °^^  *^®  ^^^  ^^  ^°^^  moon, 
the  lens  and  thermopile  were  put 
to  the  test ;  first  the  condensed  beam 
of  moon-rays  was  allowed  to  fall 
npon  the  pile  and  then  it  was 
screened  by  an  interposed  board. 
The  exposures  and  screenings  were 
repeat^  many  times  ;  but  Professor 
Forbes  was  always  disappointed 
"with  the  effect,  for  it  was  nearly 
nil.  There  was  a  suspicion  of 
movement  in  the  galvanometer 
needle,  but  the  amplitude  of  the 
swing  was  microscopic,  possibly  not 
greater  than  a  quarter  of  a  degree. 
Assuming  that  this  deflection  may 
have  resulted,  Professor  Forbes 
subsequently  proceeded  to  estimate 
the  amount  of  heat  that  it  repre- 
sented. By  exposing  his  pile  and 
a  thermometer  to  one  and  the 
same  source  of  artificial  heat  he 
was  enabled  to  institute  a  compari- 
son between  the  indications  of  each, 
and  when  be  had  done  this  and 
made  all  allowances  for  the  con- 
densing power  of  his  lens  he  con- 
cluded that  the  warming  eflect 
of  the  full  moon  upon  our  lower 
atmosphere  was  only  equal  to 
about  the  two  hundred  thousandth 
part  of  a  centigrade  degree ! 

From  what  has  since  been  learned 
it  appears  strange  that,  with  such 
a  condensing  power,  such  an  insig- 
nificant result  should  have  come 
out;  but  there  was  one  point  to 
which  Forbes  does  not  appear  to 
have  giyen  the  consideration  it  de- 
manded. The  sky  was  covered,  he 
tells  us,  with  a  thin  haze.  Here 
was  the  secret,  no  doubt,  of  his 
comparative  failure :  this  haze  en- 
tirely cut  off  the  little  heat  the 
nKxm  had  to  give.  When  Melloni, 
using  a  similar  lens,  repeated  his 
experiments  under  the  pure  sky  of 
Naples,  he  saw  his  galvanometer 
swerve  three  or  four  degrees  when- 


ever the  moon's  condensed  light  fell 
upon  the  pile ;  from  which  he  con- 
cluded that  the  moon  gave  warmth 
by  no  means  insignificant,  though 
he  did  not  take  the  pains  to  infer 
the  actual  degree  upon  any  known 
scale. 

This  last  essay  of  Melloni's  waa 
made  in  1846.  Ten  years  elapsed 
before  it  was  repeated,  and  then 
Professor  Piazzi  Smjrtb,  who  was 
about  to  test  the  advantages  of  a 
lofty  astronomical  station  by  carry- 
ing instruments  to  the  summit  of 
Teneriffe,  placed  this  subject  upon 
his  programme,  thinking  reasonably, 
that  in  higher  regions  of  the  atmo- 
sphere he  might  catch  some  of  the 
warmth  that  is  intercepted  in  its 
passage  through  these  to  the  earth. 
He  furnished  himself  with  a  pile 
and  thermomultiplier,  as  the  sensi- 
tive galvanometer  has  been  termed ; 
but  he  used  no  lens,  contenting 
himself  with  a  polished  metal  cone 
in  front  of  the  pile  to  collect  and 
reflect  the  lunar  heat  upon  its  face. 
There  was  no  mistaking  the  effect 
at  this  elevation  of  10,000  feet: 
when  the  cone  was  turned  towards 
the  moon,  the  needle  swung  towards 
the  heat  side  of  the  scale  through  a 
perceptible  angle,  and  when  it  was 
turned  towards  the  sky  opposite  to 
the  moon  the  needle  returned  to 
zero.  By  repeatin  g  th  is  altemati  on 
of  exposures  an  average  deflection 
was  obtained  which  was  free  from 
the  effects  of  slight  disturbing* 
causes.  Then  it  became  of  interest 
to  learn  what  this  average  deflec- 
tion meant  in  terms  of  any  terres- 
trial source  of  warmth,  and  Pro- 
fessor Smyth  found  that  it  was 
equivalent  to  one  seventeenth  part 
of  that  which  his  warm  hand  pro- 
duced when  it  was  held  three  feet 
from  the  pile,  or  about  twice  that 
of  a  Price's  candle  fifteen  feet  dis^ 
tant.  He  left;  as  an  afterwork  the 
conversion  of  this  warmth  into  its 
equivalent  on  a  known  scale.  The 
translation  was  quite  recently  made 
in  France  by  M.  MarierDaj^^a^d 
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the  result  shewed  that  the  moon- 
heat  experienced  upon  the  moun- 
tain-top amounted  to  750  millionths 
of  a  Centigrade  degree. 

If  proverb-makers  based  their 
maxims  on  strict  reasoning,  and 
not,  as  they  too  frequently  do,  on 
prima  facie  evidence,  we  should  be 
justified  in  ascribing  very  great 
heating  power  to  the  lunar  rays. 
The  ssolor  says  that  '  the  full  moon 
eats  clouds ;'  the  Indians  have  an 
adage  that '  the  full  moon  grows  fat 
on  clouds:'  the  French  peasants 
have  a  similar  saying;  and  even 
philosophers  have  asserted  that 
there  is  a  tendency  in  the  full  moon 
to  clear  a  previously  cloudy  sky. 
Now  if  this  were  true  it  would 
evidence  considerable  evaporative 
power  in  the  moon's  rays,  or,  in 
other  words,  considerable  heat.  But 
it  has  of  late  been  shown  that  there 
is  no  evidence  of  full  moon  nights 
being  clearer  than  any  others,  so 
far  as  we  can  judge  on  the  lower 
earth,  though  Professor  Smyth  did 
notice  a  tendency  of  the  full  moon 
to  disperse  thin  hazy  clouds  at  the 
summit  of  Teneriffe.  It  seems  pro- 
bable that  the  popular  notion  about 
the  sky  clearing  is  erroneous,  the 
true  explanation  being  that  the  full 
moon  so  lights  up  tho  sky  as  to  make 
it  appear  clearer  than  it  was  before 
the  raoon  rose.  Professor  Smyth's 
observation  of  the  evaporation  of 
high  fleecy  clouds,  accounts  for  as 
much  warmth  as  we  can  reasonably 
expect  the  moon  to  shed.  Yet,  if 
this  amount,  whatever  it  may  be, 
comes  into  our  own  atmosphere, 
we  ought  to  feel  its  efiects,  even 
though  a  thermometer  exposed 
directly  to  the  moon  shows  no  trace 
of  it.  There  is  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  we  do  experience  such 
efiects:  Mr.  Park  Harrison,  who 
has  devoted  a  vast  amount  of  time 
to  the  collation  of  meteorological 
observations,  finds  unmistakable 
evidence  of  them.  But  a  strange 
•Mjparent    anomaly  is  revealed: — 

^en    the    moon    gives  us  most 


warmth  we  feel  the  greatest  cold ! 
The  explanation  of  this  lies  in  the 
£Ekct  of  the  slight  clearing  tendency 
above  alluded  to.  The  clearer  the 
sky  the  more  freely  the  earth's  heat 
passes  away  into  space,  and  conse- 
quently the  colder  we  feel.  So  that 
while  the  moon  warms  us  she  cools 
us.  We  have  an  analogy  to  this 
peculiar  condition  in  the  case  of 
sun-heat:  for  it  is  frequently  no- 
ticed that  thick  hazy  summer  days 
are  hotter  than  those  during  which 
the  sky  is  perfectly  clear. 

For  various  reasons,  meteorolo- 
gical as  well  as  cosmical,  it  becomes 
of  interest  to  measure  the  radiant 
heat  of  the  moon.  "We  have  sketched 
the  fruitless  attempts  that  have 
been  made  to  this  end,  and  those 
which  were  incomplete  or  of  un- 
certain result.  We  come  now  to 
touch  upon  the  recent  more  conclu- 
sive expenments  of  the  Earl  of 
Rosse.  When  we  look  back  upon 
the  old  trials,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
the  instruments  employed,  sensitive 
as  they  were,  were  yet  not  suffi- 
ciently so  for  the  purpose.  It  seems 
that  the  want  of  delicacy  was  not 
in  the  thermopiles  that  converted 
the  heat  into  weak  electric  currents, 
but  in  the  galvanometers  by  which 
the  weak  currents  were  sought  to 
be  measured.  Now  these  were 
formed  of  ordinary  magnetic 
needles,  poised  upon  points  or  turn- 
ing upon  pivots,  the  motion  of  the 
needle  in  each  case  being  impeded 
to  some  extent,  by  friction  at  its 
bearings.  Then,  again,  upon  small, 
that  is  short,  needles,  feeble  deflec- 
tions are  with  difficulty  seen,  and 
those  caused  by  the  weak  currents 
generated  by  moon-heat  were,  per- 
haps, too  small  to  be  seen  at  all. 
But  it  will  be  remembered  that  the 
requirements  of  sub-atlantic  tele- 
graphy brought  about  the  invention 
of  an  exceedingly  delicate  galva- 
nometer, in  which  the  needle  is 
suspended  by  a  hair,  and  its  most 
minute  deflections  are  rendered 
visible  by  a  small  mirror  which  ze- 
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Mecba  a  beam  from  an  adjacent  lamp 
€B  to  a  distant  scale,  so  that  an  al- 
most imperceptible  twist  of  tlie 
needle  canses  a  large  di^lacement 
of  ihe  leflected  light-spot.  Here, 
then,  was  an  indicator  capable  of 
tendering  visible  the  most  feeble  of 
eleetric  currents  generated  in  a 
Uiermo-pile.  It  was  nofc  invented 
long  be£[»«  it  was  turned  to  use  by 
the  astronomers.  The  Earl  of  Eosse 
was  the  first  to  test  its  capabilities 
upon  the  moon,  and  others,  as  wo 
shall  presently  see,  have  employed 
its  powers  upon  the  measurement 
of  thermal  currents  generated  by 
the  heat  from  the  stars. 

Lord  Bosse,  using  a  reflecting 
telescope,  of  three  feet  aperture,  set 
about  measuring  the  lunar  warmth, 
with  a  view  to  estimating,  first 
what  proportion  of  it  comes  from 
^  interior  of  the  moon  itself,  and 
is  not  due  to  solar  heating  ;  second, 
that  which  falls  firom  the  sun  upon 
the  lunar  surface,  and  is  tben  re- 
flected to  us ;  and  third,  that  which 
&lling  from  the  sun  upon  the  moon, 
is  first  absorbed  by  the  latter  and 
ihen  radiated  from  it.  We  need 
not  follow  the  instrumental  details 
of  the  processes  employed  for  the 
various  determinations ;  suffice  it 
for  us  to  know  that  the  moon-heat 
was  clearly  felt,  and  that  the  quan- 
Utyof  warmth  varied  with  the  phase 
of  the  moon — greatest  at  the  time  of 
full  and  least  towards  the  period  of 
new.  From  this  it  was  evident 
thas  little  or  no  heat  pertains  to 
the  nKK>n  per  se ;  that  our  satellite 
has  no  proper  or  internal  heat  of 
its  own,  or  at  least  that  it  does  not 
radiate  any  such  into  space ;  if  it 
did  tihere  would  probably  have  been 
£rand  evidence  of  a  continuity 
of  warming,  independent  of  the 
chuige  of  phase.  Of  the  heat  which 
came  with  the  light  only  a  smfdl 
portion  would  pass  through  a  glass 
screen  in  front  of  the  pile;  £rom 
this  it  was  evident  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  wliole  consisted  of  heat- 
mjB   of  low    refrangibilify,  fixnn 


which  Lord  Rosso  concludes  that 
the  major  portion  of  the  lunar 
warmth  does  consist  of  that  solar 
heat  which  has  first  been  absorbed 
by  the  moon  and  then  radiated 
from  it. 

By  comparing  the  estimated  pro- 
portion of  light  to  dark  heat  in  the 
moon  with  that  for  the  sun,  and 
using  the   accepted  ratio    of   the 
moon's  light  to  the  sun's,  which  is 
as  one  to  eight  hundred  thousand. 
Lord  Bosse  arrived  at  a  value  for 
the  whole    heating    efiect  of   the 
moon  upon  the  earth,  which  came 
out  to  be  one  eighty- thousandth  of 
that  of  the  sun.     Further,  by  the 
aid  of  a  vessel  containing  hot  water, 
subtending  the  same  angle  at  his 
pile  as  the  reflector  employed  to 
condense  the  moon's  light  and  heat, 
he   was   enabled   to  judge  of  the 
actual  temperature  which  the  lunar 
surface  must  have  to  produce  the 
eflect  that  it  does;  and  this  was 
found  to  be  about  500  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit's  scale.     In  this  result 
we  have  a  striking  verification  of 
a  philosophical  deduction  reasoned 
out  by  Sir   John   Herschel,  many 
years  ago,  that  '  the  surface  of  the 
full  moon    exposed    to    us    must 
necessarily  be  very  much  heated, 
possibly  to  a  degree  much  exceed- 
ing that  of  boiling  water.'     And 
now  that  this  is  known  as  an  ex- 
perimental   fact,   the    information 
will  have  great  value  for  students 
of  lunar  geology,  especially  when 
taken  in  connection  with  the  other 
fact,   discovered    by  Lord    Bosse, 
that  the  moon  has  no  proper  heat 
of  her  own,  and  with   the  other 
inference  of  Sir  John  Herschel,  that 
the  regions  of  the  moon  not  exposed 
to  the  sun  sink  to  a  temperature  far 
exceeding    in     k/2en    severity   the 
cold  of  our  polar  winters.     In  the 
alternation    from     extremes,   with 
perhaps  600  degrees  between  them, 
we  have  a  cause  of  change  upon 
the    lunar  surface    to    wfiich    we 
have  no   analogy    on    the    earth, 
to  wit,  a  continual  disintegrating 
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action  produced  by  the  alternate 
expansion  and  contraction  of  the 
surface  material.  Have  we  not 
here,  too,  a  clenching  argument 
against  the  fanciful  theories  of  those 
who  would  conceive  the  moon  to 
be  an  inhabited  world? 

Lord  Basse's  conclusion  that  the 
heat  increases  with  the  extent  of 
illumination  has  been  confirmed 
by  Mari6-Davy,  who  has  even  mea- 
sured the  actual  warmth  day  by 
day  of  a  semi-lunation,  and  given 
the  results  in  parts  of  the  Centigrade 
scale.  He  finds  that  the  moon  at 
first  quarter  warms  the  lower  air 
by  17  miUionths  of  a  single  degree, 
and  that  a  regular  increase  takes 
place  till  about  the  time  of  full 
moon,  when  the  calorific  efiect 
reaches  94  millionths  of  a  degree  I 
These  insignificant  figures  refer 
only  to  the  heat  which  can  penetrate 
our  atmosphere.  The  greater  part 
of  the  whole  lunar  caloric  must  be 
absorbed  in  the  high  aerial  regions. 
Professor  Smyth's  Toneriffe  obser- 
vations show  that  the  manifested 
warmth  increases  as  we  rise  from 
the  sea  level. 

And  now  a  few  words  upon  the 
measurement  of  heat  from  the  stars. 
This  is  a  matter  of  surpassing  deli- 
cacy, for  the  amount  to  be  measured 
is  so  small,  that  the  least  atmo- 
spheric change  during  the  measuring 
process  is  sufficient  to  shroud  the 
stellar  warmth  entirely.  Yet  is  the 
subject  one  of  some  interest,  for 
there  is  no  knowing  what  data  re- 
garding the  thermal  conditions  of 
the  stars  may  be  involved  in  some 
of  the  future  questions  that  may 
arise  out  of  the  spectrum  analyses 
of  stellar  light.  Again,  a  catalogue 
of  stars,  arranged  in  order  of  tem- 
peratures, might  some  day  be  of 
value  in  settling  the  relative  dis- 
tances of  them  from  the  earth. 
Another  point  of  interest  which 
may  flow  from  the  observations  is 
the  heat-intercepting  agency  of  the 
interstellar  medium.  Altogether, 
there  is  plenty  to  stimulate  any  one 


possessed  of  the  instrumental  means 
to  apply  themselves  to  the  thermo- 
metry of  the  more  remote  lights 
of  the  universe. 

To  Mr.  Huggins  belongs  the 
credit  of  having  first  sought  to 
obtain  an  indication  of  stellar  heat. 
His  earliest  observations  were  made 
about  three  years  ago,  though  they 
have  but  quite  recently  been  made 
known,  having  been  kept  back  in  the 
hope  that  they  would  have  been  by 
this  time  rendered  more  complete 
by  the  determination  of  the  actual 
value  of  the  degrees  on  the  galva- 
nometer scale  in  terms  of  that  of 
Centigrade  or  Fahrenheit.  But  this 
has  not  yet  been  done.  Nevertheless 
we  have  learnt,  what  in  this  very 
early  stage  of  the  inquiry  it  is  most 
important  to  know,  that  the  heat  of 
the  larger  stars  is  a  measurable  quan^ 
tity.  When  Mr.  Hnggins*s  telescope 
was  turned  upon  a  star  and  the 
image  was  kept  for  a  time  upon 
the  face  of  a  thermopile,  carefully 
screened  from  other  sources  of 
warmth,  the  connected  galvano- 
meter almost  always  swerved  a 
little  from  its  fixed  position  under 
the  heating  influence  of  the  star's 
beams.  And  all  stars  did  not  in- 
fluence it  alike — Begulus  moved  it 
the  most  (3  degrees)  ;  Sirius  rather 
less  (2  degrees),  and  Pollux  less 
still  (a  degree  and  a  half),  while 
Castor  gave  no  efiect  at  all.  So 
that  we  have  here  evidence  of  four 
stars  of  nearly  equal  brightness 
whose  heating  powers  are  vastly 
different.  We  are  of  course  as- 
suming the  reliability  of  the  ob- 
servations, which  are  exceedingly 
delicate  ;  but  the  reputation  of  the 
observer  is  our  justification.  We 
know,  too,  that  another  observer, 
Mr.  Stone,  has  obtained  heat  indica- 
tions from  some  stars,  and  that  these 
have  so  far  encouraged  him  that  he 
has  undertaken  a  systematic  and 
laborious  research  into  the  matter. 
He  has  the  advantage  of  a  telescope 
vastly  superior  to  that  of  Mr.  Hug- 
gins,  for  its  object-glass  is  of  13 
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laches  diameter,  and  thus  con- 
denses npon  the  pile  the  light  and 
heat  shed  bj  a  star  npon  an  area 
of  1 30  sqnare  inches,  whereas  Mr. 
Hnggins's  glass,  having  a  diameter 
of  8  inches  only,  collects  the  heat 
which  is  spread  over  50  inches. 
Shortly,  however,  the  tWo  observers 
will  be  more  equally  armed ;  for  the 
Royal  Society  is  having  constructed 
a  lens  of  1 5  inches  aperature,  which 
will  be  forthwith  lent  to  Mr.  Hug- 
gins  for  the  prosecution  of  these  as- 
tronomical researches. 

The  process  of  measuring  the 
warmth  is  easily  understood.  The 
object-glass  of  tho  telescope  em- 
ployed becomes  for  the  time  a  burn- 
ing-glass, the  eye- piece  is  removed, 
and  a  thermopile  is  inserted  in  its 
place,  wires  being  led  from  each 
pole  of  the  pile  to  a  galvanometer 
in  another  part  of  the  room.  All 
care  having  been  taken  to  avoid 
extraneous  heat  currents,  the  tele- 
scope is  turned  towards  the  sky 
near  to  the  star  to  be  operated 
upon,  and  the  position  of  the  needle 
is  remarked:  then  the  telescope  is 
tnmed  upon  the  star  and  the  image 
cast  upon  the  pile  is  kept  there  by 
the  clockwork  with  which  all  good 
gazing  telescopes  are  provided.  The 


needle  moves  towards  heat  and  pre- 
sently takes  up  a  fixed  position  at 
some  distance  from  that  it  occupied 
before  the  star's  light  fell  upon  the 
pile  ;  and  the  distance  is  a  measure 
of  the  thermal  power  of  the  star, 
for  it  will  be  greater  or  less  as  the 
luminary  is  hotter  or  cooler.  Now 
for  measuring  the  relative  warmths 
of  different  stars  the  plan  is  suffi- 
cient, but  to  determine  tho  absolute 
warmth  it  becomes  necessary  to 
know  what  the  galvanometer  de- 
grees mean.  This  is  a  difficult  point 
to  solve,  for  it  may  be  that  several 
degrees  are  only  equivalent  to  the 
millionth  part  of  one  on  the 
Fahrenheit  scale,  which  on  ordi- 
nary thermometers  is  only  divisible 
into  ten  or  twenty  parts.  But  phi- 
losophers never  stuck  at  difficulties 
yet.  We  might  almost  define  science 
as  the  search  after  difficulties  for 
tho  pleasure  of  surmounting  them. 
M,  Marie-Davy  has  measured  to 
millionths  of  a  degree  the  calorific 
effects  of  lunar  light ;  and  we  may 
rest  assured  that  no  long  time 
will  elapse  before  we  are  told  what 
warmth  Orion  imparts  to  us,  and 
how  far  tho  ancients  were  correct 
in  ascribing  a  parching  heat  to  the 
Bog-star. 
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IRISH  ELECTIONS  AND  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE 
PRIESTS. 


THIRTY-FIVE  years  ago  Sir 
Cornwall  Lewis  wrote:  *  Ire- 
land is  still  as  clay  tinder  the  pot- 
ter's hand.  The  elements  of  society 
in  that  country  are  still  floating  in 
chaos  and  await  the  hand  of  power 
to-  fix  and  feishion  them,'  The  goal 
which  lay  before  statesmen  of  1836 
as  it  does  before  those  of  1 869  was 
to  make  Ireland  a  healthy,  prospe- 
rous, contented  portion  of  the  Bri- 
tish dominion,  and  though  marvel- 
lous changes  have  occurred  in  the 
social  and  material  condition  of  that 
country  since  Sir  Cornwall  Lewis 
wrote,  as  regards  the  end  in  view 
chaos  prevails  still.  Much,  how- 
over,  has  been  gained  of  late  years 
in  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of 
the  problem  which  the  dominant 
majority  of  the  community  have 
before  them.  It  is  now  pretty 
clearly  understood  that  the  tempe- 
rament and  actual  condition  of  the 
Irish  people  are  very  different  from 
those  of  the  people  of  England; 
that  though  Irelajid  is  under  the 
British  constitution,  and  enjoys 
rights  accordingly,  the  existence  of 
that  constitution  is,  as  regards  the 
dispositions  of  the  people,  rather  a 
symbol  of  what  may  be  attained 
than  a  statement  of  what  is.  As  a 
conclusion  from  these  facts  last 
year  established  the  further  prin- 
ciple that  exceptional  legislation 
and  exceptional  acts  on  the  part  of 
the  executive  are  necessary  for  the 
progress  of  good  government. 

What  should  be  the  ends  of  this 
legislation,  what  are  the  limits 
within  which  it  may  be  tolerated, 
are  delicate  considerations  which 
now  occupy  public  attention.  The 
theory  that  Irish  public  opinion  is 
to  be  the  sole  guide  of  the  hand  of 
power  soon  breaks  down.  For  Irish 
public  opinion  is  pretty  well  settled 
upon  this — that  the  wisest  thing  the 
British  Government  could  do  is  to 


retire  from*the  country.  It  is  mani- 
fest that  if  a  pUhiaciie  were  taken 
to-morrow  British  rule  would  be 
rejected  by  in  enormous  majority. 
It  will  not  do  to  take  public  opinion 
in  the  mass.  Neither  will  it  do  to 
take  Protestant  public  opinion,  nor 
landlord  public  opinion,  nor  priest 
public  opinion.  To  fix  and  fashion 
the  elements  of  Irish  society  (Go- 
vernment must  act  upon  Irish  affairs 
as  an  independent  organism.  It 
cannot  delegate  its  responsibilities 
to  the  disaffected  masses  nor  to  any 
class.  But  though  Irish  public 
opinion  cannot  be  the  rule  of  go- 
vernment, the  careful  study  of  it  is 
a  necessary  condition  of  effective 
action  on  the  part  of  the  majority 
of  the  community.  To  be  able  to 
draw  the  distinction  between  what 
is  asked  for  and  what  is  needed  the 
elements  which  go  to  make  up  pub- 
lic opinion  must  be  analysed.  It  is 
to  assist  at  a  portion  of  this  ana- 
lysis that  this  paper  is  designed  :  to 
ascertain  how  far  the  constitutional 
representatives  of  Irish  public  opi- 
nion, the  Irish  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, can  be  said  to  represent  the 
needs  of  the  Irish  people  and  not 
merely  the  battle-cries  of  faction  or 
the  needs  of  a  particular  class. 

In  Ulster  peculiar  influences 
operate,  and  the  twenty-nine  mem- 
bers from  that  province  form  a 
separate  class.  Of  the  remaining 
76  Irish  members  at  least  65  wor3 
returned  at  the  last  election,  pledge^ 
to  legislation  on  the  Church,  the 
land,  and  in  favour  of  denomii 
national  education.  For  obvioua 
reasons,  the  most  striking  charac- 
teristic of  Irish  public  opinion,  anti- 
pathy to  British  rule,  cannot  b< 
directly  represented  amongst  thi 
members  of  Parliament.  The  Churcl 
is  already  disposed  of.  What  thea( 
65  members  remain  pledged  if 
are  the  land  question  and  denomi 
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natioDal  edacaiion.    Thongli  most 
of  them  are  members  of  the  Liberal 
pariy,  some  of  them  are  general  sup- 
porters of  the  Conservative  party. 
The  policy  they  represent  is  in  feet 
neither  Liberal  nor  Ccmservative, 
hot  the  result  of  a  series  of  com- 
promises between  disaffection,  cle- 
rical power,  and  certain  local  in- 
fluences.     Disaffection    is    closely 
connected  in  origin  with  the  land 
question  and  takes  a  vivid  interest 
in  it    The  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
are  the  original  proprietors  of  the 
education   question  in  its  present 
fwrn.    They  have  a  direct  profes- 
sional interest  in  it.   Since  1852  the 
whole  energy  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
organisation  has   been  directed  to 
obtaining  the  control  of  education. 
For  this  purpose  the  Catholic  Uni- 
Tersity  has    been   founded,   and  a 
charter  and  endowment  for  it  have 
been  demanded  from  successive  Gro- 
Temments.     For  this  purpose  the 
national  system  of  primary  educa- 
tion has  been  continually  tampered 
with,    plotted     against,     and    de- 
nounced.     The  exigencies   of  the 
Ultiamontane  party  in  the  present 
crisis  of  their  Church   make  the 
control  of  education  of  paramount 
importance    to    them.      Moreover, 
any  settlement  of  the  question  to 
meet  |)heir  views  entails  giving  to 
the  Church  a  control  over  a  large 
portion  of  pubHc  expenditure  and  a 
corresponding  accession  of  influence 
and   prestige    to    the    priesthood. 
Accordingly     since    1852,    though 
other  questions  might  languish,  the 
demand  for  denominational  educa- 
tion has  always  been  consistent  and 
vigorous,  for  it  belonged  not  to  the 
people  but  to  the  strongest  orga- 
nisation  which  the  country  yet  pos- 
sessed, the  Roman   Catholic   hier- 
archy.    To  a  speculator  in   LHbsh 
political  life  the  strength  and  har- 
monious action  of  this  great  power 
oflers  an  irresistible  temptation.    It 
cannot  be  opposed  except  by  the 
wildest  Fenianism.     It  can  be  won 
by  accepting  the  pledge  as  to  deno- 


minational education.  The  elec- 
toral power  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Ireland  is  the  reason 
why  there  are  these  65  Irish  mem- 
bers pledged  to  denominational 
education. 

Perhaps  the  reader  may  bo 
alarmed  lest  he  should  bo  offered  a 
rechamffie  of  the  No  Popery  litera- 
ture of  last  jrear,  and  may  think 
with  a  sigh  of  the  Tothill  Fields 
Justices,  or  the  artistic  taste  of 
Will  0*  the  Wisp,  Last  year  af- 
forded a  test  whether  No  Popery 
was  still  a  power  in  England,  and 
tho  result  was  very  clear.  The 
Pope  was  no  longer  a  bugbear  to 
frighten  the  public  from  doing  what 
they  had  made  up  their  minds  to. 
How  frail  a  support  of  authority 
the  Roman  Catholic  priests  would 
constitute  against  Fenianism  is  verv 
clear  also,  and  reasonable  men  aro 
not  desirous  of  strengthening  tho 
hold  of  the  Ultramontane  party 
over  the  Irish  masses.  Yet  that 
is  what  the  community  will  bo 
asked  to  do  by  the  nominees  of  the 
hierarchy  who  affect  to  represent 
pubKc  opinion.  While  Mr.  Murphy 
and  his  friends  in  Lancashire  were 
eagerly  asking  the  British  elector 
whether  he  would  have  the  Queen 
or  the  Pope  to  rule  over  him,  tho 
Irish  priests  were  marshalling  their 
forces  and  exerting  their  authority 
with  a  boldness  and  a  success  worth 
observing,  not  to  enable  public  men 
to  answer  Mr.  Murphy's  question, 
but  to  enable  them  to  guide  their 
footsteps  aright  through  the  quick- 
sands of  Irish  affairs. 

The  priest  was  always  a  conspi- 
cuous figure  in  Ireland,  but  in  a 
character  totally  different  from  that 
which  he  now  assumes.  From  their 
close  intimacy  and  intercourse  with 
the  masses  and  their  superior  culti- 
vation as  compared  with  those 
masses,  the  clergy  were  always 
most  important  witnesses  to  the 
condition  of  the  country,  and  indis- 
pensable advisers  in  the  course  of 
ameliorative  legislation^  J^^i^ 
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way  tliey  were  referred  to  and  cor- 
responded with  by  Barke,  when  he 
dealt  with  Irish  affairs.  Daring  the 
struggle  for  the  Catholic  Relief  Acts 
tiiey  appear  in  the  same  character 
as  the  voice'  of  the  people.  All 
through  the  O'Connell  agitation 
they  were  the  active  agents  of  the 
agitator  but  did  not  rank  as  an  order 
iu  the  state,  in  alUance  with  him. 
Cavour,  writing  of  O'Connell  in 
f  844,  says,  correctly,  '  The  support 
of  the  Catholic  clergy  tends  to  main- 
tain and  extend  his  sway.'  Thus, 
•during  Drummond's  administration 
of  Irish  affairs,  though  we  hear 
continually  of  Orangemen  and  Rib- 
bon men,  of  the  party  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church,  of  the  old  munici- 
palities, and  the  agitators,  of  the 
priests  as  a  body  not  a  word.  Yet 
Irish  priests  then  were  not  less 
active  in  politics  than  they  are  now. 
But  they  appeared  distinctly  as  a 
part  of  the  people  speaking  the 
mind  of  the  people,  not  as  a  sepa- 
rate order  whose  function  it  is 
to  guide  and  lead  the  people.  Any 
distinction  between  them  and  the 
people  at  this  time  would  have 
seemed  out  of  place.  Much  thought 
and  time  was  spent  on  the  specula- 
tion how  tho  position  which  their 
religious  teaching  gave  the  clergy 
could  be  made  the  instrument  of 
raising  the  people  more  rapidly  in 
social  condition,  and  the  clergy  were 
looked  to,  in  Sydney  Smith's  time, 
to  co-operate  neartily  in  the  great 
work  of  creating  a  healthy  public 
opinion  in  Ireland.  Since  that  time 
the  Irish  Church,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Cardinal  Cullen,  has  be- 
come extensively  tainted  with  Ultra- 
montanism,  and  at  the  last  election 
the  hierarchy  were  seen  acting  all 
over  the  country,  as  it  were  with 
one  impulse,  as  a  political  order 
not  only  for  the  people,  and  on  the 
side  of  the  people,  but,  where  neces- 
sary, in  defiance  of  the  people,  as 
their  natural  heaven-appointed  lead- 
ers, claiming  for  themselves  an  au- 
thority of  their  own,  confided,  of 


course  it  is  implied,  for  the  common 
good,  but  still  their  own. 

Once  the  priesthood  have  an  ob- 
ject of  their  own  to  serve,  their  in- 
fluence to  serve  that  object  is  enor- 
mous. The  mental  attitude  of  the 
Irish  CathoUc  towards  his  priest 
is  described  not  untruly  by  a  priest 
writing  in  a  popular  Roman  Ca- 
thohc  periodical.  *  The  priest  acts 
as  the  agent  of  God  in  regenerating 
the  soul  when  it  first  comes  into 
the  world,  in  guiding  and  pro- 
tecting it  during  its  whole  earthly 
career,  in  strengthening  it  when  it 
is  about  to  go  before  its  Grod. 
ReUgion,  with  its  sublime  truths, 
its  saving  institutions,  its  joys, 
its  hopes,  and  its  consolations,  is 
brought  home  to  us  in  all  our 
trials  and  necessities,  in  our  various 
positions  in  life,  and  at  the  approach 
of  death,  through  his  instrumen- 
taUty.' 

This  is  the  religious  aspect  of 
the  priestly  power.  But  there  is  a 
more  important  aspect  to  the  Irish 
peasant,  the  national  one.  '  Every- 
thing,* says  the  same  writer,  'that  in 
other  days  made  Ireland  happy  or 
glorious  is  gone  from  the  people 
except  their  noble  Church,  and  that 
is  represented  by  the  priest.' 

Again,  he  says :  '  The  priests  and 
people  have  suffered  faithfully  true 
to  one  another.  They  were  calum- 
niated together,  were  robbed  to- 
gether, were  trampled  together, 
were  together  made  outcasts  and 
helots  in  their  native  land.'  These 
passages  are  both  an  illustration  of 
the  way  the  case  of  the  priest  is 
put  to  the  people  and  a  shadowing 
out  of  the  response  such  an  appeal 
is  likely  to  evoke.  The  political 
character  of  the  priestly  influence 
cannot  be  ignored  without  doing 
a  great  injustice  to  the  people 
of  Ireland.  Though  very  gross 
forms  of  superstition  exist  amongst 
the  peasantry,  the  people  are  not 
naturally  a  fanatical  priest-led  race. 
The  Irish  Celtic  population  would 
never  make  suck  a  material    for 
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building  up  a  theociiatio  sttncttire 
88  the  Neapolitati  or  the  Spanish 
peasantiy.  Their  subjection  to  the 
priests  is  dne  to  political  circnm- 
stances  and  partakes  more  of  devo- 
tion to  the  chieftain  of  the  district 
than  of  any  distinctly  religions  feel- 
ing. To  the  people  those  opinions 
tiiat  are  notes  of  the  Ultramontane 
party  invariably  take  a  political 
shi^.  Some  years  ago  much  in- 
terest was  excited  in  ^land  abont 
the  temporal  power,  and  the  clergy 
got  np  a  contingent  for  the  Pope's 
army  dnring  the  Italian  war  of  1 859. 
Bat  even  then  the  question  assumed 
to  the  people  a  purely  political  as- 
pect The  contingent  was  called  the 
Brigade,  an  appeal  to  the  memory 
of  that  body  of  Irish  exiles  who 
served  against  England  in  the  old 
French  wars,  and  the  clerical 
writers  and  orators  were  never 
weary  of  repeating  that  the  Italian 
tiDubles  were  the  result  of  English 
intrigaing  against  the  Holy  Father. 
It  would  be  most  unMr  to  the 
members  of  that  contingent  to 
assume  that  they  were  prompted  by 
any  wild  enthusiasm  about  the 
rights  of  the  Pope,  or  tempted  by 
the  spiritual  bribes  in  the  way  of 
indulgences  and  other  advantages 
offend  by  the  clerical  recruiting 
agents.  The  rank  and  file  went  out 
in  the  belief  that  they  were  helping 
to  frustrate  the  malice  of  their 
Bnglish  enemies  against  Pius  IX. 
The  officers  had  not  this  excuse,  but 
found  their  advantage  in  playing 
into  the  clerical  hands. 

In  many  of  the  Irish  counties 
and  boroughs  previous  to  the  last 
election  the  priestiy  control  over 
Irish  politics  might  be  considered 
already  established.  In  1862  Colonel 
White  who  sat  for  Longford  ac- 
cepted office  under  LordPalmerston. 
The  question  of  the  temporal  power 
was  tiien  much  discussed  in  Ireland. 
The  clergy  under  the  presidency  of 
the  bishop  met  and  passed  a  reso- 
lution declaring  their  intention  to 
oppose  Colonel  White's  re-election. 

VOL.  1. — UO.  L      NEW  SERIES. 


No  layman  was  present  at  this 
meeting  nor  were  the  laity  referred 
to  in  the  announcement  of  the  reso- 
lution. Major  O'Beilh-  who  had 
commanded  the  Papal  Brigade  was 
put  forward  as  the  candidate  of  the 
bishop,  and  returned  instead  of 
Colonel  White.  Since  this  time  no 
contest  has  been  attempted  in 
Longford.  So  in  other  counties  one 
clerical  champion  was  secured,  the 
second  member  accepted  the  priests* 
pledges  on  such  special  questions  as 
denominational  education,and  every- 
thing went  smoothly.  In  this  class  of 
counties,  where  the  clerical  authority 
has  become  a  recognised  power,  may 
be  counted  the  majority  of  the  Irisn 
counties  in  the  south  and  west; 
the  two  Meaths,  Kilkenny,  Kildare, 
Waterford,  Tipperary,  Kerry,  Clare, 
limerick,  Roscommon,  and  Leitrim. 
In  these  counties  one  seat  at  least 
is  held  by  the  nominee  of  the  bishop, 
the  other  by  some  owner  of  pro- 
perty belonging  to  either  party  and 
giving  a  vote  to  the  priests  on  par- 
ticular questions. 

These  counties  are  the  most  at- 
tractive part  of  the  clerical  do- 
minion in  Ireland.  After  the  final 
struggle  in  which  clerical  autho- 
rity is  established,  things  go  on 
pretty  smoothly,  and  election  mat- 
ters are  conducted  with  remark- 
able decency  contrasted  with  the 
other  parts  of  Ireland.  But  if 
personal  questions  arise  or  a  colli- 
sion between  the  Church  and  the 
political  party  to  which  the  se- 
cond candidate  belongs,  the  second 
seat  is  also  appropriated.  Queen's 
County  illustrates  the  mode  of  pro- 
cedure where  a  new  seat  is  annexed. 
Up  to  the  last  election  this  county 
was  represented  by  one  Liberal  put 
in  by  the  priests  and  a  Conservative 
who  was  exceedingly  popular  in  the 
coun^  and  got  on  very  well  with 
the  Boman  Catholics  until  the 
Church  question  arose.  As  he 
would  not  give  up  the  defence  of 
the  Church  a  contest  was  inevitable. 
There  existed m^e  «^gr^^^y 
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oalled  the  Independent  Olnb,  a 
remnsnt  of  the  organisation  existing 
about  ten  yeari  since  in  many  Irish 
counties  in  support  of  what  was 
oiJled  the  Independent  Opposition. 
Several  meetings  of  the  clnb  wore 
held  and  at  length  a  leading 
member  of  the  ^glish  Beform 
League,  Mr.  Mason  Jones,  was  an- 
nounoed  as  the  popular  candidate 
for  the  second  seat.  Mr.  Jones 
was  a  supporter  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
and  had  lectured  on  the  Irish 
Church.  After  a  few  days  the 
newspapers  contained  an  advertise- 
ment headed  ^  Queen's  County  Eleo- 
tion^^Declaration  of  the  Clergy:' 
'We  the  undersigned  OathoUc 
Qltt*gy  of  the  Queen°s  County  deem 
it  our  duty  to  submit  to  our  re- 
meotive  flocks  and  the  other  Liberal 
deetors  of  the  eounty  our  views 
and  the  course  we  propose  to  adopt 
at  the  approaching  eleoiaon.'  Then 
follow  three  resolutions,  the  first  is 
in  support  of  Mr.  Fitapatrick  the 
Liberal  member,  the  second  con- 
demns General  Dunne  and  declares 
his  seat  vacant,  and  the  third  is 
*  that  we  cannot  too  strongly  con- 
demn the  candidature  of  persons 
obtruding  themselves  on  the  electors 
without  introduction  or  guarantee 
from  any  party  or  individual  pos- 
sessing the  confidence  of  the  people.' 
Then  £d11ow  the  signatures  of 
thirty^seven.  priests.  There  is  no 
reference  to  any  meeting  from  which 
this  manifesto  issued.  The  phrase 
*'  party  or  individual  possessiDg  the 
confidence  of  the  peojne,'  was  a  plain 
intimation  that  any  one  seeking  the 
vacant  seat  must  be  adopted  by 
the  clergy.  Notwithstanding  this 
manifesto,  however,  the  Indepen- 
dent Club  met  and  formally  adopted 
IJT.  Jones  as  their  candidate. 

Much  uncertainty  prevailed  as  to 
the  result.  It  was  b^ond  all  doubt 
that  the  candidature  condemned  in 
the  third  resolution  was  that  of 
the  candidate  of  the  lay  club. 
The  advertisement  of  the  clergy 
waa  heralded  in  th#ir  daily  organ 


with  the  words,  'Wearegladto  see 
that  the  venerable  vicar  and  the 
clergy  have  taken  a  decisive  stand 
with  regard  to  the  forthcoming 
election.'  Would  the  club  P««©- 
vere?  In  a  few  days  the  Ultra- 
montane  organ  in  Dublin  came  to 
the  rescue.  The  Nation  discovered 
that  some  years  since  the  candidate 
for  Queen's  County  had  been  cele- 
brating Garibaldi.  As  recently  as 
1861  the  unhappy  gentleman  had 
delivered  three  orations  to  admiring 
audiences  in  Liverpool  on  the 
Italian  hero  and  had  excited  breath- 
less interest  by  detailing  his  inter- 
views with  him  and  the  close  per- 
sonal relations  which  existed  be- 
tween him,  Mr.  Jones,  and  the 
General,  *  pandering,'  as  the  excited 
editor  expressed  it,  *  to  the  applause 
and  favour  of  the  foes  of  Ireland 
and  Catholicity.*  The  choice  of 
the  objectionable  Jones  would,  con- 
tinued Mr.  Sullivan,  *  be  hailed  with 
a  shout  of  bravo  by  Garibaldi  in 
Caprera.'  Here  was  a  state  of  things 
of  grave  import  for  pious  people  who 
had  sent  out  sons  and  brothers  to 
*  shield  the  sacred  person  and  rights 
of  the  Holy  Father.'  Poor  Mr. 
Jones  was  not  able  to  say  whether 
his  lectures  had  excited  much  satis- 
faction in  Protestant  bosoms;  had 
occasioned  much  gnashing  of  teeth 
to  devout  Catholics.  The  Greneral 
was  but  a  chance  acquaintance  and 
he  himself  had  never  in  his  life 
worn  a  red  shirt.  This  was  the 
sum  of  his  defence.  But  the  Inde- 
pendent Club  did  not  at  once  aban- 
don their  candidate.  The  contro- 
versy raged  for  some  weeks.  Seven 
priests  whose  names  were  attached 
to  the  resolutions  adopting  Mr. 
Jones  withdrew  iheir  names,  and  at 
length  the  club  met  for  a  long  and 
angry  discussion.  Many  resolutions 
were  proposed,  and  the  club  showed 
the  greatest  unwillingness  to  yield. 
It  was  urged  that  if  Mr.  Jones  was 
otherwise  admissible  *the  county 
should  not  inquire  what  was  his 
foreign    policy.J^yQJjj^^^  Jones    was 
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tttkdr  to  fight,  but  one  qf  tb« 
speoWfl  gmvelj  remindad  lum 
tbat  the  qaestion  was,  would  he  get 
in  P    *  Tou  won't,'  said  the  9peaker, 

*  have  the  support  of  the  clergy,  and 
wi^iout  that  70U  won't  be  sup- 
ported bj  the  people,'  The  meet- 
ing broke  up  wi^ont  any  resolution, 
and  Mr.  Bigby  the  clerioal  candi- 
date was  subsequently  returned 
without  opposition,  and  the  pubUo 
heard  no  more  of  Mr,  Jones  or  his 
foreign  poli(nr. 

The  neighbouring  county,  King's, 
is  a  still  more  perfect  example  of 
this  electoral  power.  Sir  Patrick 
O'Brien  has  for  some  sessions  held 
one  of  the  seats  by  the  favour  of 
the  cler^,  though  in  Lord  Pabner- 
stcm's  tmie  his  position  was  one 
of  much  difficul^^,  owing  to  the 
hostility  which  the  clergy  then 
exhibited  towards  that  minister. 
At  this  period  the  second  seat  was 
acquired  by  a  Conservative  and 
deiical  coalition  repres^iited  by 
Mr.  Pope  Hennessey.  In  the  last 
Parliament  it  was  held  by  a 
Conservative  landowner,  who  did 
not  seek  re-election.  As  early  as 
the  middle  of  August,  nearly  three 
months  before  tiie  election,  the 
p^)ers  contained  an  advertisraaent 
headed,  ^  King's  Counl^  Election. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Catholic  clei^ 
of  the  King's  •County,'  a  parish 
priest  in  the  chair,  it  wsa  resolved 
that,  in  view  of  the  approaching 
general  election,  'We  deem  it  in- 
cumbent on  ourselves  and  a  duty 
we  owe  our  respective  flocks,  to  sub- 
mit to  them  the  course  we  intend  to 
adopt  at  that  great  political  crisis.' 
The  second  resolution  expresses 
approval  of  Sir  Patrick  O'Brien 
and  of  Mr.  Sherlock  for  the  second 
seat;  the  last  resolution  declares^ 

*  We  will  regard  the  candidature  of 
any  other,  even  though  professing 
to  hold  the  same  opinions,  as  calcu- 
lated to  weaken  the  popular  pariy 
and  promote  the  designs  of  the 
snemy.'  There  is  not  a  single  lay 
•ignaiture  to  this  declaration,  but 


that  it9  eignifiosj^oe  as  rMl^rda  Ii^ 
action  might  not  be  miiunaevstooai 
the  Framnan't  Journal  refers  to  it 
on  the  day  of  publi^tion,  as  ^  tb» 
declaration  of  the  priests  and  people 
of  this  fine  county,'  This  declan^ 
tion  was  accepted  at  deciaive,  and 
no  attempt  luade  to  dispute  theae 
gentieman's  seats.  W9  haTt  i& 
this  a  mod#m  application  of  tb« 
old  Ultramontane  doctrine,  *  Roma 
locuta  est  causa  fii^ta.'  The  electors 
had  nothing  to  do  but  to  Yote  for 
the  parties  named.  'The  perfe^ 
unity  of  the  clergy,'  says  the  iVis- 
man^  'has  dissipated  ^  &mteat 
hope  of  suocessful  opposition.'  A 
well  established  political  system  ha« 
always  some  advanta^  over  one 
rust  struggling  for  exist^jice ;  and 
King's  County,  like  Longford,  may 
be  considered  one  of  those  parts  ^ 
Ireland  where  the  priostly  regime 
has  acquired  something  of  the  con>- 
sistency  and  dignity  of  a  permanent 
institution.  The  progress  of  Sir 
Patrick  O'Brien's  canvass  affordia  a 
glimpse  of  what  pioturesquenesa 
and  grace  this  system  may  wssibly 
acquire.  In  an  agricultural  couniy 
with  a  scattered  population,  the 
Sunday  ass^nblages  tor  mass  af- 
forded a  good  opportunity  of  can- 
vassing. Besides  the  advantage  of 
finding  a  number  of  the  people 
gathered  together,  the  haJo  of  re- 
ligion was  thrown  round  the  elec- 
tioneering. Some  time  before  the 
mass  begins,  the  candidates,  ac- 
companied by  one  or  two  clergy- 
men, arrive  at  the  chapel  door, 
where  they  are  greeted  by  the 
clergy  of  the  parish  amidst  the 
wonder  and  interest  of  the  people 
streaming  across  the  fields  to  their 
Sunday  devotions.  Candidates  and 
electors  attend  mass  together.  The 
sermon  is  full  of  the  subject  of  the 
time.  As  the  people  flow  out  from 
the  chapel,  a  meeting  is  formed  in 
the  chapel  yard  in  the  bright  August 
afternoon,  and  the  candidates  and  the 
clergy  address  the  people,  having 
the  great  advai5^j)^tlie  presence 
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of  an  element  of  warm  partisanship 
in  that  of  the  female  parishioners. 
Nor  do  the  orators — chosen  cham- 
piolis  of  the  Church  ! — forget  the 
religions  character  of  the  day,  nor 
of  thie  occasion.  One  candidate 
enforces  his  observations  by  a  quo- 
tation from  St.  Augustine,  'from 
memory,'  he  tells  the  admiring  far« 
mers ;  or  he  goes  to  Scripture,  and 
tells  them,  ontiie  land  question,  'like 
Buth  in  the  Scripture  story,  the 
old  feeling  would  come  over  them, 
ihej  would  dw^ll  with  their  own 
people.'  Whetiier  this  mode  of 
conducting  an  election  will  tend  to 
develop  public  spirit  or  to  elevate 
religion  may  be  questionable.  But 
here  it  undoubtedly  has  certain 
advantages  over  the  old  shillelagh 
method  of  electioneering.  This,  it 
must  be  remembered,  is  where  the 
clerical  system  holds  rule  without 
dispute.  It  assumes  a  very  dif- 
ferent aspect  elsewhere. 

Leitrim  belongs  to  the  same  class 
of  seats*  Fully  two  months  before 
the  election,  a  meetiug  of  the  clergy 
is  recorded,  with  the  bishop  in  the 
chair,  when  it  was  resolved  that 
Dr.  Brady  was  entitled  to  *  a  con- 
tinuance of  our  confidence,  and 
that  we  will  give  him  our  undivided 
support  at  the  next  election.*  No 
layman  was  present  at  this  meeting, 
and  the  resolutions  ignore  their 
existence.  They  are  not  worded 
as  some  of  the  manifestoes  of  similar 
meetings,  *the  confidence  of  the 
electors,'  the  'confidence  of  this 
county.*  It  is  simply  the  confi- 
dence of  the  clergy  of  Leitrim. 

In  Waterford,  there  was  some 
disposition  to  get  up  opposition  to 
the  sitting  members ;  and  the  bishop 
writes :  *  I  consider  it  a  most 
wanton  and  uncalled-for  act  on  the 
part  of  any  one  to  disturb  the  union 
which  now  so  happily  reigns  in 
Waterford.'  This  was  not  enough; 
and  a  few  days  afterwards  a  meet- 
ing of  the  clergy  of  the  district, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  bishop^ 
resolved  that  the  members  of  the 


county  merit  *our  approval  and 
confidence,'  and  deprecated  a  con- 
test.  In  Weicford,  as  in  Queen's 
County,  the  second  seat  had  been 
held  by  a  Conservative,  who  would 
not  yield  on  the  Church  question,  and 
Mr.  Darcy  was  put  forward  for  this 
seat.  A  meeting  of  the  deigy  at 
St.  Peter's  College,  Wexford,  the 
bishop  in  the  chair,  resolves  on 
united  action  with  the  laity  in  sup- 
port of  Mr.  Darcy.  Wexford  is  a 
county  possessing  many  Roman 
Catholics  of  good  position,  yet  here, 
as  elsewhere,  the  priests  continued 
to  be  the  whole  life  of  the  electoral 
organisation.  In  the  series  of 
county  meetings  which  followed  the 
meeting  of  the  clergy,  more  than 
one  half— generally  two  thirds — of 
the  speakers  are  the  priests.  Nor 
was  this  labour  thrown  away.  Mr. 
Darcy  sits  for  Wexford,  pledged 
according  to  his  address,  to  '  advo- 
cate such  measures  for  the  religious 
education  of  the  people  as  shall 
meet  the  wishes  of  our  bishops 
and  clergy.'  What  is  meant  by 
religious  education  here  may  not 
be  very  clear.  But  if  the  pledge 
means  anything,  it  means  that  on 
Ihe  education  question  he  repre- 
sents not  the  laity,  but  the  bishops 
and  clergy.  In  Mayo  and  Sligo, 
also,  acquisitions  were  made  to  the 
clerical  strength,  and  we  have  the 
same  round  of  clerical  conferences; 
canvasses  accompanied  by  bodies 
of  priests ;  meetings  at  the  parish 
chapels  on  the  Sunday  afternoons. 
In  Cork,  too,  the  seats  had  been 
divided,  and  many  Liberal  candi- 
dates came  forward  for  the  second 
seat.  Suddenly,  on  the  loth  Sep- 
tember, it  was  announced  that  the 
four  bishops  whose  jurisdiction 
extends  into  that  county  had  met 
at  Skibbereen,  and  given  their 
*  sanction  and  approval '  to  Mr. 
Downing's  candidature.  Not  one 
of  the  second  order  of  the  clergy 
appears  to  have  been  present  at 
this  meeting.  Such  a  means  of 
winnowing  the    tandidates   might 
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have  been  very  yalaable  in  those 
JSngliflh  oonstitnencies  which  snf- 
fer^  so  much  from  rival  candidates 
of  the  same  party.  Bat  in  Cork, 
like  Wexford,  there  were  plenty  of 
Liberals  and  Boman  Catholics  to 
advise  with  the  people;  nor  was 
Mr.  M*Carthy  Downing  an  unknown 
man,  requiring,  in  the  language  of 
the  Queen's  County  manifesto,  *  in- 
troduction or  guarantee  from  some 
party  or  individual  possessing  the 
confidence  of  the  people.* 

One  of  the  most  striking  charac- 
teristics of  the  last  election,  was  the 
way  in  which  the  action   of  the 
clergy   was  paraded  in  their  own 
newspapers.  All  these  meetings  and 
conferences  are  recorded  in  the  Ca- 
&olic  papers  of  the  time,  and  the 
explanation   is  very   simple.     The 
hierarchy,  as  in  the  case  of  Cork, 
were  taHng  advantage  of  the  emer- 
gency to  train  the  laity  to  await 
their  nod  in  all  political  action.     It 
is  to  make  that  training  still  more 
perfect  that  next  year,  the  men  they 
have  returned  to  Parliament   will 
demand  denominational  education. 
A  curious  illustration  how  true 
the  clerical  system  is  to  its  Ultra- 
montane   principles    where    it    is 
strong  enough  to  carry  them  out, 
was  afforded  by  the  Louth  election. 
In    that    county,  both  seats   were 
held    by    the    supporters    of   the 
Liberal     party.      ilr.     Chichester 
Fortescue,  though  connected  with 
the  landed  interest  of  the  country, 
had  been  always  cordially  supported 
by    the  cler^;  and  Mr.  Tristram 
Kennedy,  a  Protestant,  had   been 
put   in   by  the  will  of  the  clergy 
over  all  opposition.     He  had  faith- 
fully maintained  his  pledges,  and 
sought    re  -  election.       But    three 
months    before   the   election,   Mr. 
Dease  addressed  the  constituency. 
No  charge  was  made  against  Mr. 
Kennedy ;  there  was  no  effort  even 
to  get  up  a  charge   against  him. 
Hifl  opponents  were  strong  enough 
to  despise  the  ordinary  electioneer- 
ing tactics,  :Mr,  Dease  offered  him- 


self  to  the  electors  on  the  iimple 
ground  that  he,  entertaining  tiie 
same  poHtical  opinions  as  Kr* 
Kennedy,  had  this  additional  quali- 
fication, that  he  was  a  Roman- 
CathoUc.  *  Louth,*  said  Mr.  Dease, 
^  is  entitled  to  at  least  one  Catholic 
member.'  This  was  sufficient.  It 
was  soon  apparent  that  Mr.  Dease 
had  the  support  of  the  hierarchy. 
When  charged  by  Mr.  Kennedy 
subsequently  with  the  excuse  he 
had  put  forward  for  taking  pos* 
session  of  that  gentleman's  seat,  he 
shamelessly  refers  to  his  religious 
creed  as  'a  &ct  that  I  conceits 
ought  to  bring  me  into  closer  syu^- 
pathy  with  the  CathoHo  eleetors 
of  Louth.'  Mr.  Kennedy  might  do 
the  bidding  of  the  clergy  fiuthfnUjP 
on  the  education  or  any  other  que*..- 
tion,  but  he  was  not  prepared  to 
go  to  mass.  At  the  previous  eleptioib 
he  had  been  paraded  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  liberality  of  the  priest 
party,  who  cared  for  no  man's  re- 
ligion, it  was  said,  provided  he  wa^ 
patriotic.  Now,  the  priests  oould 
do  without  Mr.  Kennedy,  and  be 
must  give  place  to  some  one  in 
*  closer  sympathy  with  the  Catholic 
electors.' 

This  open  use  of  Church  influence 
in  elections  is  not  confined  to  agri- 
cultural districts  inhabited  by  a 
Boman  CathoHo  population.  The 
assertion  of  authority  is  nearly  as 
frank  in  many  boroughs.  In  Car- 
low  there  was  no  difference  between 
the  two  candidates  on  the  thi*ee 
principal  questions,  but  Captain 
Fegan  as  a  pledged  supporter  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  the  recognised 
candidate  of  the  Church,  and  this 
preference  is  manifested  in  the 
meetings  in  his  support  under  the 
presidency  of  the  bishop  pr  of 
Church  dignitaries.  At  these  meet- 
ings the  principal  speakers  are 
priests,  and  the  reports  wind  up 
with  the  declaration,  almost  in 
stereotyped  form,  that  Captain  Fe- 
gan has  Hhe  energetic  support  of 
(he  bishops   and  clergy/    7bo^gh 
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this  hlkd  been  reported  by  the  news- 
^pei%  for  nionths,  flomething  more 
atit&oritatiTe  was  thought  neoessarj. 
About  ten  days  before  the  election, 
1»h6  bishop  took  up  the  Subject  in 
the  eathedral  in  what  is  a  perfoct 
ittodel  of  an  episcopal  electioneering 
h^rangne  in  districts  where  Church 
authority  has  still  something  of  its 
old  charm  for  the  people.     *It  is 
dleftrly/  said  t)r.  Walshe,  •  the  duty 
of  the  pastor  to  gire  his  advice  in 
matters  where  the  social  and  moral 
Wdll*  being  of  his  flock  are  con* 
oetli0d/     He  is  most  anxious  that 
Oaptain  Fegan  should  be  elected  for 
OftrtoW.     •If  there  be  persons  who 
tihink  that  they  ure  more  competent 
to  jndge  the  matter  than  I  am,  that 
they  are  more  solicitous   for  the 
public  interest   than  I  am,  more 
disinterested  than  I  am,  and  hence 
think  proper  to  contemn  my  opi- 
nions  and    treat    my  suggestions 
with  disregard,  it  would  not  become 
mfe  to  judge  between  them  and  me.* 
This   appeal  had  its  proper  effect, 
and  Captain  Fegan  sits  for  Carlow. 
The  Carlow  shopkeepers  were  not 
s6    presumptuous    as    to  compare 
their  competence  to  judge  or  solici- 
tude about  the  pubUc  interest  with 
these  qualities  in  the  bishop,  nor 
so  sacrilegious  as  to  contemn  his 
opinions,  and  even  if  they  were  they 
knew  that  though  the  bishop  might 
hesitate  to  jud^  between  them  and 
him,  their  Cathob'o  customers  and 
the    stone -throwing   mob    of  the 
town  would  have  no  such  scruples. 
The  apparent  absence  of  violence 
in  such  cases  as  these  of  Carlow  and 
Eing's  County  has  reconciled  many 
superficial  observers  to  the  intrusion 
e>f  the  priests  into  politics.     It  is 
snpposed  that  their  presence  checks 
ttobvioleneetLndeorruption.  Many 
i^ft tlM66M  might  be  produced  to  show 
thikt  where  their  rule  is  n6w  M* 
tablished  th^r  power  rests  upon 
ikB  tn^nory  of  outrages  in  past 
times.    In   Mayo  their  cundidat^ 
Mr.  Mooflte  was  r^tu»ied  peiiie»ef(illy 
taiM  year  in  opposition  to  ftnother 


Roman      Catholic    because    their 
achievements    in    1857  were    still 
fresh   in    the    recollection    of  the 
county.     But  the  Drogheda  election 
of  last  year  is  an  illustration  thai 
the  clergy  have  no  scruple  about 
violence  where  violence  is  necessary. 
Some    voters    were    coming   from 
Dublin  by  train    to    support    the 
Conservative    candidate,    amongst 
them  some  Roman  Catholics.    At 
the  station  they  were  beset  by  a 
mob  armed  with  iron  bolts  and  oUier 
weapons.     Soldiers  and  poHce  en- 
deavoured in  vain  to  protect  the 
voters  until  one  of  the  mob  was 
shot,  when  a  priest  appeared  and 
drew  off  the  crowd.     It  was  known 
the  evening  before  that  these  voters 
were  coming  from  Dublin,  and  the 
crowd  were  thus  addressed  by  one 
of  the  clergymen:  'Let  them  hurl 
the  Orangemen  into  the  Boyne,  let 
them  meet  them  in  the  morning  at 
the  train,  and  give  them  a  warm 
reception.'  Another  speaker  assured 
them  *  on  the  wprd  of  a  priest  that 
some  party  in  favour  of  the  Orange 
candidate  had  hired  300  assassins 
to  butcher  the  Catholics  of  Drog- 
heda.'    A  third  clerical  orator  ap- 
pealed to  them  *to  be  faithfbl  in 
following  the  advice  of  their  clergy,' 
a  request  which  unluckily  for  the 
Liberal  candidate,  and  for  the  man 
who    was    shot,    the    people    too 
literally  fulfilled.     The  election  was 
afterwards  set  aside  on  the  ground 
of  violence.     In  the  actual  perpe- 
tration of  violence  some    of   the 
younger     priests    took    an  active 
part,  and  themselves  dragged  away 
voters,  secure  in  the  protection  of 
the  mob.     And  with  tiiis  muscular 
energy  is  combined  spiritual  terror- 
ism.      On    the    polling    day    at 
Drogheda,  a  voter  is  brought  up  to 
the  booth  in  the  custody  of  the  mob, 
with  three  clergymen  at  th^r  head. 
He  resolutely  ref^ises  to  vote  for 
the  Liberal  candidate,  and  the  CK^wd 
attack  him.    *Let  him  alcme»*  says 
one   of  the  priests;    'there  is  no 
nee  saying  anything  to  him,  but  if 
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anjtlung  liappens  to  bim  between 
this  and  the  time  be  reacbes  bis 
boose  be  will  be  in  bell  in  five 
nunntes/  Tbis  mode  of  dealing 
oat  tbe  divine  jnstice  may  bave  baa 
no  effect  npon  tbe  voter,  but  it  was 
not  lost  npon  tbe  crowd. 

Limerick  was  anotber  notable 
example  of  tbe  nnscmpnlonsness  of 
the  clerical  rulers  wben  tbeir 
dominion  is  at  stake.  Mr.  Baron 
litzgerald,  wbo  tried  tbe  petition  in 
this  case,  tbus  describes  tbe  action 
of  the  clergy :  •  In  every  parisb  in 
the  town  iu*e  two  or  three  clergy- 
men connected  witb  tbe  poorer 
class  of  voters.'  '  Tbey  make  tbe 
oaase  of  tbe  candidate  tbeir  own 
and  give  bim  tbe  benefit  of  baving 
what  may  be  equivalent  in  its  efiect 
to  a  committee  room  conducted  by 
themselves  in  every  parisb,  tbey 
being  tbe  canvassers.*  Tbrougb 
these  committee  rooms  over  3cxdZ.  is 
^)ent  in  two  nights  in  supplying 
irmk  to  mobs  bired  for  tbe  clerical 
candidates.  One  priest  receives  1 50/. 
to  be  employed  in  tbe  bire  of  mobs. 
The  treating  waa  carried  on  by 
giving  orders  to  a  number  of  public- 
houses  to  supply  drink  to  tbe 
crowds,  and  the  dergy  are  tbe 
saperintendants  of  tbis  department 
of  the  electioneering. 

But  if  tbe  priestly  rule  is  no 
security  against  rowdyism  and 
drunkenness  at  elections,  if  it  only 
degrades  tbe  priestly  cbaracter  by 
hrmging  tbe  priests  into  personal 
contact  witb  tbeae  practices,  it  is 
still  supposed  to  be  some  cbeok 
upon  bribery.  In  tbe  borougb  con- 
stitnencies  landlord  influences  are 
but  little  felt,  but  tbe  clerical  party 
cannot  assume  tbe  direct  electoral 
aotbority  that  tbey  do  in  agricul- 
tural districts  like  tbe  Queen's  and 
King's  Counties.  A  certain  number 
of  ti^e  electors  are  Protestant;  a 
certain  number  take  bribes,  irre- 
spective of  creed.  Tbe  clerical  party 
are  entitled  to  tbe  admission  tbat 
bribery  is  generallv  to  tbem  a 
bostile  influence.    Tbe  clergy  ofi*er 


tbe  people  for  tbeir  votes  tbe  alter- 
native of  blessings  or  maledictions. 
Tbe  candidate  wbo  bas  not  made 
terms  witb  tbe  clergy  tries  to  make 
terms  witb  tbe  voters  and  ofiers 
tbem  bank-notes.  Accordingly  tbe 
clerical  party  take  to  tbemselves 
mucb  credit  for  tbe  repression  of 
bribery.  Many  priests  bave  spoken 
loftily  and  well  on  tbe  nature  of 
tbe  public  trust  wbicb  tbe  vote  is 
dotbcd  witb.  Wben  tbe  priestly- 
organisation  began  to  make  it- 
self felt  in  politics  it  worked  in 
opposition  to  tbe  landlords,  and 
many  of  tbe  clergy  bave  wdl 
pointed  out  tbat  landlord  influence 
illegitimately  exercised  was  only 
anotber  form  of  corruption.  If  the 
clergv  confined  tbemselves  to  teach- 
ing the  people  tbat  votes  ongbt  to 
be  given  according  to  tbe  voter's 
conscientious  opinions  tbeir  teach- 
ing might  be  very  useful,  but  tbe  evi- 
dence given  by  tbe  Boman  Catbolic 
Bishop  of  Blpbin  at  tbe  Sligo  Com- 
mission is  an  illustration  bow  uni- 
yersally  tbis  teacbine  means  voting 
according  to  what  mey  tbe  clergy 
tbink  ougbt  to  be  the  consoientioua 
convictions  of  tbe  voters,  tbat  is 
voting  ibr  tbe  candidate  of  tbe 
bisbop.  It  is  impossible  to  read 
Dr.  Gillooly's  evidence  without 
seeing  tbat  be  looked  upon  bribery 
as  an  odious  poaching  upon  tbe 
episcopal  preserves.  Bis  teaching 
of  tbe  people  amounted  to  this: 
You  have  a  high  duty  to  perform- 
much  too  high  to  be  lett  to  you. 
You  must  perform  it  as  I  and  tbe 
Church  direct  you.  The  bribery 
agent,  on  the  contrary,  went  to  the 
voter  and  said,  I  wUl  give  you  a 
ten-pound  note.  But  all  the  clergy 
are  not  able  to  take  so  loft^  a  posi- 
tion as  Dr.  Oillooly;  and  Cashel 
shows  bow  tbe  clergy,  wben  the 
great  end  of  obedience  to  tbe  Church 
is  secured,  may  reconcile  themselves 
to  a  very  loose  political  morality. 

Cashel,  Hke  Sligo,  was  a  noto- 
riously corrupt  constituency,  and  so 
thorotighly  (5a««>Uc^t^Jg^^the 
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candidates  had  adopted  the  Churcli 
policy.  Both  the  candidates  were 
lavish  of  money,  and  one  of  the 
voters  sought  the  advice  of  a 
parish  priest  whether  he  might  take 
money.  This  subtle  question  Mr. 
Ryan  declined  to  decide,  but  sub- 
sequently at  a  meeting  of  the  elec- 
tors he  told  them  to  *take  what 
money  they  could  get,  but  to  vote 
according  to  their  consciences.'  A 
Franciscan  monk  resident  in  the 
town,  confessed  that  at  the  time  of 
the  election  two  bags,  which  he 
supposes  were  money,  were  left  by 
a  person  unknown  at  his  house,  and 
given  by  him  to  an  electioneering 
agent.  He  also  received  a  cheque 
for  5Z.  from  this  agent.  Mr.  Ryan 
when  questioned  about  the  sum  of 
300Z.,  which  a  previous  member  for 
the  borough  had  given  for  an  organ 
for  the  parish  chapel,  *  supposed  that 
he  had  given  it  to  maintain  the  cha- 
racter of  a  liberal  man.*  But  these 
lenient  views  were  not  confined 
to  the  humbler  ranks  of  the  clergy. 
Dr.  Leahy,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Archbishop,  had  received  a  cheque 
from  one  of  the  candidatics.  *  When 
presented  to  me,*  says  Dr.  Leahy, 

*  I  presumed  it  might  be  for  masses 
or  charity.  Delicacy  forbade  me 
to  inquire  further  about  it.'  Then 
we  have  a  glimpse  of  the  refined 
reasoning  of   the  episcopal  mind. 

*  The  giving  of  money  in  charity 
:may  influence  votes,  but  not  cor- 
ruptly. If  a  gentleman  who  has 
.always  been  charitable  and  liberal 
makes  an  ofiering,  it  does  not 
bear  the  same  interpretation  as 
one  made  by  a  man  who  is  habi- 
tually penurious.'  400L  was  given 
to  the  Christian  Brothers*  School, 
•and  looZ.  towards  the  cathedral  by 
Mr.  Munster,  a  stranger  who  had 
come  over  to  contest  the  seat,  but 
Dr.  Leahy  thought  that  *  the  giving 
largely  to  charities  in  order  to  coun- 
teract the  imputation  of  meanness 
was  a  legitimate  motive,  though  not 
a  high  one.  It  might  be  a  subordi- 
nate   motive,'  he  says  charitably ; 


^  there  might  be  a  higher  one  exist- 
ing with  it.'  Dr.  Leahy,  with  Dr. 
Derrv  of  Clonfert,  were  the  envoys 
appomted  to  negotiate  with  Lord 
Mayo  about  the  Catholic  Univer- 
sity— *our  University'  as  they 
termed  it. 

The  clergy  of  Cashel  seem  to 
have  been  very  much  divided,  for 
while  Mr.  Munster  was  so  liberal 
to  the  cathedral  and  the  school,  his 
rival  Mr.  O'Beime  had  given  an 
altar  to  the  convent.  If  we  look 
to  the  clerical  party  to  counteract 
bribery  Cashel  may  be  a  warning. 
Sed  quis  custodiet  ipsos 
Cufitodet? 
This,  it  must  be  remembered,  was 
a  borough  where  the  Catholic  or 
popular  party  have  had  things  all 
their  own  way  for  years,  and  Cashel 
is  only  a  type  of  many  other  clerical 
boroughs,  like  Athlone,  Youghal, 
and  Dundalk. 

The  history  of  the  Sligo  election 
exhibits  Church  authority  strug- 
gling at  every  hazard  to  maintain 
its  position  in  a  confessedly  corrupt 
locality.  The  seat  had  been  held 
by  a  Liberal,  and  early  in  August 
the  Freeman  announces  that  the 
bishop  had  received  an  intimation 
that  this  gentleman  would  not  seek 
re-election.  The  bishop  convened 
a  meeting  and  Captain  Flanagan 
was  selected  as  the  Liberal  candi- 
date. Major  Knox  appeared  as  the 
Conservative  candidate.  The  can- 
vass proceeded  amidst  much  ex- 
citement. On  the  Sunday  before 
the  election  Dr.  Gillooly  addressed 
the  people  in  the  caljiedral,  and 
pointed  out  their  obligation  to  sup- 
port the  candidate  of  the  Church. 
If  any  voted  for  his  rival  they  were 
but  '  rotten  branches  which  had 
better  be  cut  ofi*.'  Such  persons 
should  hear  the  mass  not  in  the 
body  of  the  chapel  but  in  the  porch, 
*  as  they  could  not  be  reconciled  to 
God  without  making  reparation.' 
Not  only  was  this  threat  uttered  but 
acted  upon.  At  least  four  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  wha  V9^(|rl?f  Major 
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Knox  were  removed  from  their 
places  at  mass  and  ordered  to  go 
into  the  porch.  One  man  was  an 
old  soldier  who  had  served  with 
distmction,  and  supported  Major 
Knox  as  a  military  man.  There 
was  no  imputation  on  his  probity. 
He  heard  the  bishop's  address,  and 
endeavoured  to  escape  the  threat- 
ened degradation  by  attending  an- 
other chapel.  But  he  was  recog- 
nised, pointed  out  to  the  priest,  and 
bj  him  ordered  into  the  porch.  Not 
choosing  to  do  penance  there  he 
went  away,  and  did  not  venture 
back  to  mass  until  some  months 
had  passed  over.  These  cases  show 
the  religious  sanctions  on  which  the 
clerical  party  rest  their  authority 
when  they  are  pressed  to  maintain 
it  A  practical  excommunication 
was  emplojed  against  the  men  who 
for  whatever  reason  had  refused  to 
Tote  as  the  bishop  desired. 

The  Galway  borough  election  de- 
serves attention,  as  it  throws  some 
light  upon  that  Church  discipline  by 
which  the  union  of  the  body  is  ob- 
tained, so  that  whatever  poUcy  the 
Cardinal  enunciates  in  Dublin  is 
pretty  certain  to  be  carried  out,  as 
it  were  with  one  impulse,  in  every 
extremity  of  the  land.  Galway  is  a 
thoroughly  Roman  Catholic  com- 
mimity  with  two  seats.  It  has  long 
been  represented  by  Liberals  or  Con- 
servatives, generally  Roman  Catho- 
lics, always  in  alHanoe  with  the 
priests.  Li  the  last  Parliament  one 
seat  was  held  by  Sir  Roland  Blen- 
nerhassett,  a  particular  &vourite  of 
the  clergy,  and  a  supporter  of  Mr. 
Gladstone.  Of  his  re-election  there 
was  no  doubt;  nor  was  there  at  first 
any  about  that  of  Mr.  Morris,  who, 
though  a  general  supporter  of  Mr. 
Disraeli,  was  on  the  best  terms  with 
the  clergy,  and  had  voted  regularly 
for  the  Suspensory  Bill.  In  August 
the  bishop.  Dr.  M'Evilly,  wrote  to 
him,  *  I  have  no  difficulty  in  saying 
that  I  have  no  fear  for  your  return 
for  Galway,  and  every  thing  that 
the  clergy  or  I  can  do,  will  be  most 


cheerfully  done  for  that  end.'  This 
amicable  disposition  was  further 
manifested  on  the  5  th  September, 
when  the  bishop  expressed  the 
most  unqualified  approval  of  Mr. 
Morris.  The  election  preparations 
went  on,  one  of  the  clerical  candi- 
dates being  admittedly  a  general 
supporter  of  the  Conservatives, 
whilst  the  policy  which  all  the  other 
bishops  had  adopted  had  been  to 
require  from  their  candidates  two 
pledges;  first,  adherence  to  the 
clerical  programme  on  the  Church, 
the  land,  and  education ;  secondly, 
adherence  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  While 
matters  were  going  on  so  smoothly 
for  Mr.  Morris,  the  bishop  left  Gal- 
way and  came  to  Dublin.  He  re- 
turned on  the  17th,  and,  without 
any  intimation  to  Mr.  Morris,  a 
meeting  of  the  clergy  was  convened 
at  the  bishop's  residence  for  the 
next  day.  The  proceedings  of  this 
meeting  were  immediately  given  to 
the  pubUc  in  a  series  of  resolutions, 
like  the  county  resolutions,  without 
-any  reference  to  the  laity.  One  of 
these  resolutions  declared,  '  we  will 
consider  it  our  bounden  duty  to  re- 
sist to  the  best  of  our  power  the 
candidature  of  any  man  who  will 
not  pledge  himself  both  to  support 
Mr.  Gladstone's  resolutions  and  to 
assist  in  hurling  from  office  any 
ministry  which  ^all  refuse  to  make 
the  said  resolutions  Cabinet  mea- 
sures.' The  papers  shortly  after 
record  a  subsequent  meeting  at  the 
bishop's  residence,  the  bishop  in 
the  chair,  when  it  was  announced 
■that  Sir  R.  Blennerhassett  had  given 
the  required  pledges,  but  that  Mr. 
Morris  had  not;  a  resolution  de- 
clares his  silence  equivalent  to  a 
refusal  *  This  entails  on  us,'  con- 
tinues the  resolution,  the  disagree- 
able necessity  of  declaring  him  an 
unfit  person  to  represent  this  Catho- 
lic borough  at  the  present  conjunc- 
ture.' The  meeting  adjourned  to 
another  day,  *  when  we  hope  to  be 
able  to  select  another  candidate  who 
wiU  faithfully  cah^out^tt^^^^e 
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of  onr  resolations."     Mr.  Morris  at 
first  disputed  the  authority  of  these 
meetings  to  deal  with  the  question, 
a  proc^ding  which  the  FreemarCB 
Journal    stigmatises    as    '  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  an  attempt  to 
put  the  people  of  Galwaj  into  anta- 
gonism with  their  clergy.'      Ulti- 
mately Mr.  Morris  withdrew,  and 
the  only  difficulty  remaining  was  to 
select  amongst  the  host  of  Liberals 
who  presented  themselves.      This 
was  not  acoomplished  so  easily  as 
in  Cork.      Captain  0*Hara  came 
forward  as  a  Conservative,  and  a 
circular  was  issued  to  the  two  prin- 
cipal Liberal  candidates  announcing 
that  at  a  meeting  of  the  clergy  and 
toity,  presided  over  by  the  bishop, 
and  held  in  the   sacristy  of   the 
church,  a  scrutiny  had  been  deter- 
mined  on  to  ascertain  which  of  the 
candidates  having  the  least  amount 
of   support    should    retire.       Mr. 
O'Flaherty,  one  of  the  candidates, 
insisted  on  knowing  how  this  meet- 
ing had  been  convened,  and  pro- 
posed a  meeting  of  the  laity  to  de- 
termine 00  the  question  of  a  scru- 
tiny.     It  was  admitted  that  the 
meeting  had  been  convened  by  ver- 
bal messages,  conveyed  by  some  of 
the  clergymen  of  the  town,  between 
the  hours  of  twelve  and  two  o'clock, 
by  the  directions  of   the  bishop. 
The  haste  was  explained  by  the  ur- 
gency of  the  crisis.     This  defines 
the  meaning  of  the  term  frequently 
used  in  these  election  proceedings, 
*  a  meeting  of  the  clergy  and  laity 
presided  over  by  the  bishop.'    After 
an  angry  correspondence  Mr.  O'Fla- 
herty  refused  the  scrutiny,  and  was 
toM  that  *the  Catholic  laitv  would 
not  allow  their  bishop  ana  clergy 
to    be    insulted    with    impunity.* 
There  were  yet  two  Sundays  to  the 
election,  and  the  clergy  peyBsed  a 
resolution  to   'oppose    O'Flaherty 
actively.*      A    circular    was    sent 
round  by  the  bishop  to  the  clergy 
containing  heads  for  discourses  to 
be  delivered  upon  the  election  on 
the  next  two  Sundays, 


The  battle  now  became  warm; 
Mr.  O'Flaherty,  however,  as  a  local 
man  and  a  Eoman  Catholic,  had 
some  personal  friends  amongst  the 
clergy.  Two  of  them,  Messrs.  Cul- 
len  and  Spelman,  held  parishes  in 
the  town.  They  enjoyed  the  rank 
and  were  subject  to  the  responsibi- 
lities of  parish  priests,  and  were  as- 
sumed by  the  public  to  be  such. 
The  office  of  parish  priest  secures 
a  certain  amount  of  independence. 
However  personally  odious  to  the 
bishop,  the  parish  priest  cannot  be 
deprived  of  his  position  nor  other- 
wise controlled,  except  for  a  canoni- 
cal offence,  while  the  curate  is  ab- 
solately  at  the  bishop*s  orders  and 
subject  to  whatever  regulations  be 
mf^  choose  to  make. 

One  of  the  Ultramontane  innova- 
tions of  late  years  in  L?eland  has 
been  to  withhold  the  canonical  ap- 
pointment of  parish  priest  &om  the 
clergymen  directed  to  take  charge 
of  parishes.  In  many  dioceses  in 
Ireland  now,  the  clergymen  who  in 
the  public  eye  occupy  the  p08iti<Mi 
and  are  supposed  to  enjoy  the  inde- 
pendence of  parish  priests,  are  really 
in  the  subject  position  of  curates. 
The  proper  term  for  a  priest  so  cir- 
cumstanced is  administrator  of  the 
Sirish,  and  this  was  the  position  of 
r.  O'Flaherty's  two  friends.  The 
bishop  having  sent  the  heads  of  the 
isermon  to  the  other  chapels  of  the 
town,  proceeded  to  show  byezample, 
as  well  as  precept,  what  an  election 
sermon  should  be.  He  preached  in 
the  cathedral,  declaring,  according 
to  his  evidence  at  the  Commission, 
that  the  *  three  political  questions 
of  the  day  embraced  die  Amdamen- 
tal  duties  of  natural  and  revealed 
religion;  as  to  clerical  dictation  that 
was  the  fiftvourite  cry  of  revolution- 
ary infidels ;  O'Flaherty's  letter  was 
only  such  as  would  be  written  by  a 
rabid  Orangeman.*  This  discourse 
was  delivered  in  the  middle  of  the 
mass,  and  the  judge  who  tried  the 
petition  observes,  *  I  do  not  approve 
ftery  which 
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is  known  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Chnrch-^that  sublime  and  awfol 
mjf^erj  in  which  every  true  Boman 
CathoHo  believes  that  the  sacri* 
fice  of  Calvary  is  repeated  in  the 
atoning  blood  of  our  Saviour— being 
inspeaded  to  deliver  a  political  dis- 
course, of  the  devout  minds  whose 
hopes  iuid  expectations  are  bent 
upon  the  celebration  of  that  sacred 
rite  being  diverted  or  confused  by 
the  brawl  of  an  election  battle.'  In 
one  of  the  town  chapels  the  ser^ 
men  on  the  election  contained  the 
fltatement  that  '  whoever  voted  for 
O'Hua  had  the  brand  of  Cain  upon 
him,  and  that  voting  for  0*Flaherty 
was  the  same  thing.'  With  such 
models  beforo  him,  Mr.  Cullen  on 
the  Sunday  previous  to  the  election 
proceeded  to  give  the  bishop's  di* 
rectaons  to  the  people.  One  of  the 
fitatements  in  tkie  bishop's  memo* 
nndmn,  that  O'Flaheriy's  Candida- 
tare  was  only  designed  to  help 
0'Hara,he  did  not  believe  to  be  true, 
and  though  he  warned  the  people 
against  voting  fbr  O'Flaherty  he 
hesitated  to  impugn  O'Flaherty's 
good  faith.  When  Mr.  Cullen  re- 
tained to  the  sacristy  he  was  con- 
fronted by  his  ang^  bishop,  who 
had,  unobserved,  entered  the  chapel 
to  ascertain  fbr  himself  how  his  in- 
stractions  were  carried  out.  Mr. 
Colleu  was  told  that  he  must  re- 
tom  and  atate  what  he  had  omitted. 
In  great  agitation  he  again  ad- 
drened  the  people,  and  stated  that 
he  was  instructed  to  say  that  O'Fla- 
herty's  motives  were  bad,  and  that 
he  was  actuated  by  hostility  against 
the  Church. 

Whentlie  struggle  against  O'Fla- 
herty had  been  getting  hot,  Mr. 
Spelman  was  asked  by  the  bishop 
what  arrangements  he  had  made 
for  his  parishioners.  He  declared 
that  he  was  not  meddling  in  the 
matter.  'Had  I  known,'  said  the 
bishop,  'that  you  had  been  so  in- 
active you  would  not  have  been  in 
your  present  position  four  and 
twenty  hours.'     Bnt  all  the  clergy 


were  not  so  inactive  or  mutinous. 
Mr.  Dooley,  a  curate,  is  unceasing  in 
his  exertions  to  further  the  bishop's 
views,  has  the  election  placards 
posted  under  his  own  supervision, 
is  furnished  with  money  to  employ 
people  for  the  polling  day,  and  is  in 
the  thick  of  the  meUe  when  the 
struggle  of  that  day  arrives.  When 
the  election  is  all  over  justice  is 
meted  out.  Mr.  Spelman  leaves 
his  parish  and  the  country  and  goes 
abroad  on  a  foreign  mission.  Mr. 
Dooley  is  appointed  to  a  parish, 
and  Mr.  Cullen  is  stripped  of  his 
position  as  administrator  and  ko* 
pointed  curate  to  Mr.  Dooley.  Sub- 
sequently Mr.  Cullen  appealed  to 
Borne  aetinst  this  d^^nMlation  at 
the  hands  of  his  bishop.  The  ap- 
peal has  been  referred  back  to 
Cardinal  Cullen,  who  was  supposed 
to  be  the  original  prompter  c^  the 
bishop's  interference  in  the  elec- 
tion. This  prostrate  condition  of 
the  second  order  of  clergy  is  one  of 
the  great  evils  which  the  Ultra- 
montanes  have  introduced.  The 
independence  of  the  parish  priests 
was  formerly  a  great  check  on  the 
unscrupulous  action  of  the  bishop, 
and  a  considerable  obstacle  to  elec- 
tioneering arrangements.  Before 
this  new  device  of  administrators 
introduced,  one  bishop  in  the  West 
had  met  this  obstacle  to  authority 
by  a  device  of  his  own.  TIm 
curates  must  be  paid  out  of  the 
funds  of  the  parish.  But  the  de- 
cision whether  there  shall  be  any 
curate  or  several  curates  in  any 
parish  rests  with  the  bishop.  This 
bishop  had  always  attached  to  his 
own  parish  a  certain  number  of 
curates,  whose  position  was  practi- 
cally that  of  supernumeraries  in  the 
parish  work.  When  an  election 
was  at  hand,  and  any  parish  priest 
was  discovered  to  be  rebellious,  one 
or  two  of  these  gentlemen  were  told 
off  as  curates  of  the  suspected 
parish.  By  this  expedient  the  hos- 
tile influence  was  counteracted,  and 
a' fine  was  imposed  upon  the  rebel. 
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When  the  danger  was  over  and  the 
punishment  sufficient,  the  curates 
were  recalled.  The  modem  system 
of  having  administrators  only  and 
no  parish  priests  is  less  cumbersome 
and  more  effective  in  its  operation. 

The  merits  of  the  candidates 
whom  the  clerical  party  defeated  or 
eliminated,  the  wisdom  of  the  policy 
which  the  party  maintained  at  the 
last  election,  are  not  here  discussed. 
On  these  points  let  everything  be 
assumed  in  their  favour.  For  the 
consistency  with  which  the  clergy 
stood  by  the  party  they  had  adopted, 
as  a  matter  of  pirty  policy,  they  de- 
serve all  credit. 

As  long  as  Ireland  is  without  a 
middle  claas,  and  the  upper  class 
are  regarded  with  such  rooted  dis- 
trust by  the  people,  some  such 
organisation  is  perhaps  inevitable. 
But  the  use  now  made  of  it  by  the 
clergy,  is  to  treat  their  own  work 
as  evidence  that  the  people  are  as 
eager  as  themselves  for  denomina- 
tional education.  Last  October,  Dr. 
Woodlock,  the  rector  of  the  Catholic 
University,  boasted  that  the  scheme 
of  the  bishops  had  made  such  pro- 
gress, that  over  sixty  members  of 
Parliament  were  pledged  to  support 
it,  that  it  was  impossible  to  obtain 
a  seat  in  any  Liberal  constituency 
in  Ireland  without  this  pledge. 
The  same  fact  has  been  stated  with 
more  candour  as  to  the  real  feelings 
of  the  laity  by  Archbishop  M'Hale, 
when  he  declared,  *The  greatest 
bigot  cannot  offer  himself  as  a 
representative  in  Parliament  with- 
out repeating  like  a  parrot  that  he 
is  for  freedom  of  education.*  Arch- 
bishop M*Hale,  believing  in  his  own 
system,  does  not  hesitate  to  express 


his  scorn  for  the  tools  that  he  is 
using.  The  present  chaos  of  Irish 
affairs  renders  the  thoroughness 
and  strength  of  the  clerical  system 
of  electioneering  a  great  tempta- 
tion to  any  party  in  the  State  who 
think  that  they  can  win  it  to  their 
side.  Even  some  who  are  superior 
to  mere  party  considerations,  may 
still  cherish  the  hope  of  eradicatmg 
Irish  disaffection  by  means  of  the 
priesthood.  But  Ultramontanism 
will  never  get  enough  from  any 
constitutional  Government  to  be 
satisfied  with  that  Grovemment. 
Even  if  it  did,  it  dare  not  tell  the 
Irish  people  that  it  was  satisfied 
with  a  British  Government.  True 
statesmen  will  see  that  this  power 
will  pass  from  Ireland  as  it  is  pass- 
ing away  elsewhere ;  that  with  the 
increased  prosperity  and  increased 
knowledge  of  the  people,  it  will 
become  an  intolerable  yoke.  They 
will  await  its  fall  rather  than,  by 
seeking  to  fix  and  fashion  the  ele- 
ments of  Irish  society  in  the  mould 
which  that  party  has  prepared, 
precipitate  that  fall  to  the  discredit 
of  the  State,  deprive  the  Irish  peo- 
ple of  any  constitutional  refuge, 
leave  them  no  fixture  but  that  Fe- 
nianism  to  which  all  the  traditions 
of  their  race  lend  the  wildest  fas- 
cination. 

Note. — Since  this  paper  was 
written,  the  Tipperary  election  has 
exhibited  the  relative  strength  of 
disaffection  and  the  priestly  power 
exercised  in  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Even  if  the  priests  could  be 
relied  upon  to  support  authority 
heartily,  their  aid  would  give  it  no 
strength.  J.  L.  W. 
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RAMBLES. 

By  Patricius  Walker,  Esq. 


In  Devon. 


THE  long  narrow  steep  High 
Street  of  Exeter  with  its  lofty 
old  hoiises  hung  to-day  with  flags 
of  every  sise  and  colour,  almost 
realises  one's  notion  of  a  ciiy  of 
the  middle  ages  enfite.  The  ghost 
of  a  fourteenth,  century  citizen 
would  not  perhaps  see  much  change 
at  first  glance,  though  by  and  by  he 
must  begin  to  peer  with  wonder  at 
the  omnibuses  and  plate-glass  shop- 
windows.  The  men's  coats  and  hats 
would  look  dull  and  queer  (a  *  wide- 
awake' might  pass  muster),  but  l! 
don't  know  thiat  the  costumes  of 
the  comely  Devon  damsels  who 
brighten  the  street  with  their  white 
or  blue  skirts  and  tiny  floral  hats 
atop  a  mountain  of  chesnut  or  brown 
or  golden  hair,  would,  supposing  him 
a  ghost  of  some  experience  in  his 
day,  cause  much  astonishment.  Wo- 
men, in  fact,  were  women  in  the 
fourteenth  century  (whatever  they 
may  become  in  the  twentieth), 
&shions  changed  in  his  time  as 
they  change  in  ours,  and  Master 
Ghost  might  probably  recollect  some 
phases  of  robe  and  coiffure  not 
much  unlike  that  of  the  Cynthia  of 
the  minute. 

East  and  west,  or  nearly,  runs 
the  street  for  a  mile  and  a  half, 
rising  narrow  and  very  steep  from 
the  river,  ascending  more  gradually 
past  the  projecting  curved  front 
(1593)  of  the  Guildhall,  widening 
above  and  branching  into  the 
country,  bye-streets  and  narrow 
courts  going  off  on  either  hand; 
and  one  of  these  latter,  on  the 
right  going  up,  bringing  you  briefly 
into  the  Cathedral  Close,  where 
through  sparse  elmtrees  of  moderate 
^ize,  peeps  forth  the  antique  bulk 
of  grey  stone,  west  porch  rough  with 
worn  sculptures  under  the  great 
west  window,    row  of   wide  and 


close-set  northern  windows  alike  in 
size,  unlike  each  from  each  in  its 
rich  'geometric'  tracery,  and  the 
two  square  low  massy  Norman 
towers,  long  ago  pierced  as  transepts, 
standing  midway  the  edifice.  The 
Close  is  mainly  of  non-ecclesiastic 
appearance,  *  dis-established  '  look- 
ing, bordered  with  hotels,  a  bank, 
and  common  dwelling-houses.  But 
the  worst  is  a  new  church,  a  big 
church,  incredibly  ugly,  built  cheek 
by  jowl  alongside  that  venerable 
west  front.  Words  cannot  express 
the  disgust  inspired  by  this  pre- 
tentious monstrosity,  its  lumbering 
spire  browbeating  the  solemn  and 
ancient  beauty  of  the  Cathedral. 
And  what  can  be  the  good  of  it  ? 
Here  is  a  most  beautiful  church  in 
perfect  order,  furnished  with  all 
due  appliances,  already  six  times 
too  big  for  any  possible  congregation ; 
in  which  three  or  four  separate 
sermons  might  be  preached  simul- 
taneously, if  that  could  be  thought 
desirable;  and  beside  this,  almost 
toucliing  it,  you  build  up  another 
church,  of  the  same  worship,  a  costly 
and  pretentious  building,  odiously 
unsightly  in  itself,  and  most  dama- 
ging to  its  neighbour's  beauty. 

What  avails  it  to  protest  against 
the  great  guild  of  uglifyers  who 
are  busily  at  work  on  the  surface 
of  this  poor  old  earth,  destroy- 
ing or  disfiguring  whatsoever  beau- 
tiful thing  they  come  near,  set- 
ting up  their  abominations  every- 
where, to  the  injury  of  present  and 
future  mankind?  Little  I  fear; 
yet  there  is  some  small  satisfaction 
in  speaking  one's  mind,  and  giving 
such  people  to  know  what  certain 
others,  however  few,  think  of  their 
works — of  any  work  helping  to 
permanently  uglify  the  world.  Such 
an  evil  may  be  sometimes  absoln^^p 
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unavoidable,  like  shaying  a  sick 
man's  head  or  cutting  his  leg  off, 
but  the  necessity  ought  to  be  clear 
and  real,  not,  as  so  often,  a  pretended 
need  generated  in  a  compost  of 
stupidity,  weak  desire  of  novelty, 
and  some  kind  of  low  self-interest. 
Onc«  more  suffer  this  to  be  repeated, 
since  men  are  continually  forgetting 
it :  the  world  is  not  ours  absolutely 
or  any  part  of  it,  but  only  ours  in 
truit.  We  have  'a  user,*  as  the 
lawyers  say,  and  that  without  pre- 
judice to  all  others,  bom  or  to  be 
bom.  Pray  how  can  mortal  do,  in  a 
common  way,  worse  turn  to  man- 
kind than  by  permanently  lessening 
the  world's  beautv,  in  landscape, 
in  architecture,  in  dress,  in  (what  is 
sure  to  go  with  the  rest)  manners, 
tastes,  sympathies  P  An  evil  gover- 
nor, or  the  writer  of  a  clever  vile 
book,  perhaps  does  worse,  but  that  is 
not  in  a  common  way.  To  those  who 
would  care  nothing,  or  rather  prefer 
it,  if  the  whole  world  were  a  model 
sewage-farm  (deodorised  perhaps), 
with  towns  of  new  bricken  streets 
and  stuccoed  villas,  churches  and 
railway  stations  at  proper  intervals, 
as  per  contract,  I  have  nothing  to 
say,  save  to  wish  them  Australia 
or  Central  America  all  to  them- 
selves, to  build  and  live  in  after 
their  own  hearts,  export  boundless 
wool  and  preserved  beef,  and  be- 
come richer,  fatter,  and  stupider 
year  by  year. 

The  mterior  of  the  Cathedral, 
chiefly  thirteenth  and  fourteenth- 
century  work,  is  at  once  rich  in  effect 
and  simple  in  plan ;  rows  of  clustered 
pillars  supporting  pointed  arches, 
rows  of  wide  windows  of  varied  tra- 
cery, long  line  of  vaulted  roof,  groined 
and  bossed,  all  symmetrically  beau- 
tiful, a  lovely  coup  d^oeU  from  the 
west  door — ^but  with  one  huge  blot, 
the  lumbering  bulk  of  the  organ, 
like  a  gigantic  chest  of  drawers, 
heaved  up  on  the  screen  midway. 
Why  is  this  organ  unlike  a  peacock  P 
Because  it  delights  the  ear  and 
tortures  the  eye.  It  ought  to  be 
transplanted  to-morrow  to   one  of 


the  transepts.  On  the  stone  screen 
is  painted  a  row  of  curious  sculp- 
ture-pieces, well  preserved  and  har- 
monious in  colour,  six  from  the  Old 
Testament,  and  seven  from  the  New. 
The  east  window  is  bad  perpendi- 
cular, but  filled  in  with  ancient 
stained  glass  of  fine  subdued  colour; 
the  west  window  a  geometric  rose, 
but  with  petals  of  glaring  modern 
glass.  In  the  La^-Chapel  (^the 
utdies'  chapel '  I  heard  a  visitor  call 
it)  and  side-chapels,  are  many  tombs, 
some  of  them  lately  painted  and 
gilded  in  true  upholsterer  fi^shion. 
The  Chapter  House,  a  stately 
vaulted  room,  contains  a  library  of 
old  books,  and  there  I  saw  and 
handled  the  original '  Doom  Book ' 
(valuation  book)  for  Devon  and 
ComwaU,  its  parchment  leaves  and 
black  and  red  writing  quite  fresh 
to  this  day. 

Southwards  fix>m  Exeter  Cathedral 
to  the  river,  straggles  a  network  of 
narrow  slums,  crossed  by  the  wider 
South  Street;  and  over  these 
crowded  alleys  the  steep  lower  part 
of  the  Hiffh  Street  goes  on  arches, 
from  which  the  downlook,  eqMcial] j 
at  night,  is  picturesque  enough. 
Here  and  there  a  quaint  old  house 
rewards  the  adventurous  explorer; 
and  the  White-Hart  in  South  Street, 
with  its  courtvard  and  galleries,  u 
a  charming  bit  of  the  Fast,  while 
its  flowers  and  bright  bar  give  good 
promise  of  present  comfort.  Be- 
yond the  Bxe,  an  easy-flowing 
stream  of  some  thirty  yards  wide, 
is  a  suburb,  not  legally  part  of 
the  Ciijr,  and  above  this  rise  the 
rich  hills  of  grove  and  corn-field,  hy 
which  Exeter  is  well-nigh  encom- 
passed;  seawards  only,  along  the 
river's  right  shore,  goes  a  stretch  of 
flat  pasture-land,  here  and  there 
embanked  from  the  tide.  The  good 
old  city  combines  the  characters  of 
an  inl^d  and  a  seaport  place.  From 
most  points  of  view  the  wide-sweep- 
ing circle  of  rich  slopes  is  unbroken, 
and  the  great  trees  stand  tall  and 
straight,  or  mass  their  foliage  '  in 
heavy   peacefulnesfl,'  without    any 
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dgn  of  conflict  wiih  sea-gales.  Yet 
the  salt  tide  is  not  far  off;  sailors 
and  yachtsmen,  cookies  and  besh 
herrings,  walk  &miliarly  throngh 
her  streets,  and  by  help  of  a  short 
c«Dal  the  ooean-forrowing  keels  lie 
alongside  her  wharves ;  and  bnt  a 
little  way  down,  the  river  opwis 
widely  to  ebb  and  flood,  and  all 
the  incidents  of  sea-side  life.  Near 
as  it  is,  the  breath  of  the  sea  ia 
oot  mneh  felt  in  Exeter,  nnless,  I 
suppose,  when  southerly  or  south- 
Mksterly  winds  are  blowing.  The  air 
m  ihe  dose  streets  during  those 
suoshiny  aatunmal  days  that  I  was 
there,  felt  very  heavy  and  stagnant, 
and  was  mingled  morning  and  even- 
ing with  a  fog  from  the  river.  The 
roads  and  lanes,  too,  as  usual  in 
Devon,  are  thiddy  shut  in  with  trees 
and  hedgerows.  Lover  of  antiquity 
as  I  am,  I  must  own  that  the  new 
and  comparatively  broad  Queen 
Stareei,  leading  towards  the  railway 
station,  is  doubtless  a  very  good 
^ling  for  the  public  health. 

Between  this  and  the  High  Streetis 
a  large  mound  or  small  hill,  crowned 
with  a  pubUo  walk  under  lofty  elms, 
cdled  Korthemhay,  and  the  red- 
sandstone  ruins  of  the  ancient  castle 
of  Boogemont.  These  red  stones 
were  laid  l^  the  men  of  William 
Doke  of  Normandy  and  Conqueror 
<^  England,  when  Exeter  had  sul- 
lenly sarrendered,  after  a  fierce  and 
Woody  siege  of  eighteen  days.  Ton 
can  enter  the  casUe-yard  through  a 
poetem,  climb  to  its  battlement 
and  overlook  the  city,  and  descend 
to  the  High  Street  by  the  comer 
of  a  lofty  gateway  now  wrapt  in 
ivy,  and  shaded  by  a  huge  walnut- 
tree. 

'  Bichmond  .'—when  last  I  was  at  Exeter, 
The  major   in   courtesy  showed  me  the 

castle, 
iid  called    it-^Bonge-mont:    at  which 

name  I  itarted ; 
Becanae  a  bard  of  Ireland  told  me  once 
I  shonld  not  live  long  after  I  saw  Rich- 
mond.' ■ 


In  this  castle-yard  stands  the  county 
Assise-court,  guarded  by  a  statue  of 
Earl  Fortescue,  thick-haired,  (or 
wiggedP)  whiskered,  aquiline,  robed 
and  gartered.  He  was  '  liord  lieu- 
tenant of  Devon,'  died  1861,  and  is 
here  praised  for  a  *  noble  and  gene- 
rous character,'  and  'unwearied  dili- 
gence in  the  discharge  of  public 
duty ;'  conveying  but  little  to  a 
strtmger'a  mind.  On  the  grass-plot 
of  Northernhay  are  two  other 
modem  statues,  sightly  enough: 
Thomas  Dyke  Ackland  (1861),  a 
handsome  man  standing  cloaked, 
motto  ^Prmienti  tibi  maiuros  largi- 
muT  honor 6$:*  and  John  Dinham, 
old  man  in  chair,  with  large 
book  open  on  his  lap,  inscription, 
'  Piety,  integriiy,  and  chariiy,'  <fcc. 
I  confess  I  never  heard  of  John 
Dinham  before,  and  would  fain 
have  had  some  particulars.  A 
man's  monument  should  carry  on 
it  a  biography,  brief,  accurate,  and 

§  regnant,  addressed  to  all  comers. 
*he  motto  here  was  a  text  from  the 
Bible--<The  book  of  the  Uw  shall 
not  depart  out  of  thy  mouth,  but 
thou  shaJt  meditate  thereon  day  and 
night,  and  then  thou  shalt  make 
thy  way  prosperous,  and  then  thou 
shalt  have  good  success.'  What 
kind  of  prosperity  and  success  did 
the  citizens  of  Exeter  suppose  to 
be  meant  in  this  sentence  ?  Some- 
thing very  tangible,  I  suspect,  of  a 
kind  which  by  no  means  *  passeth 
all  understanding.*  A  wealthy, 
diligent,  shrewd,  respectable,  and 
also  benevolent  man  is  a  good  solid 
figure,  of  great  worth  in  his  place. 
I  was  satisfied,  if  not  exhilarated, 
to  see  this  memorial,  which  I  took 
to  belong  to  some  such  person,  but 
somehow  misliked  its  motto.  Each 
of  these  three  statues,  in  white 
marble,  stands  on  a  British  pedestal 
of  grey  granite.  The  British  pe- 
destal, in  which  a  noble  simplicity 
is  no  doubt  aimed  at,  is  heie  and 
rectangular,  with  meagre  mould- 
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ing« — a  tbing  iIl-plx)portioned  in 
every  part,  thoroughly  uncomfort- 
able, and  mean.  A  harsh  spiky 
railing  round  the  Ackland  pedestal 
enhances  its  ungainly  appearance. 
Now  there  is  no  reason  on  earth 
why  sculptors,  if  they  know  how, 
should  not  put  their  statues  on 
pedestals  of  varied  design,  each, 
whether  simple  or  rich,  being  deco- 
rative and  delightful  Even  a  plain, 
four-cornered  block  of  stone  may 
be  well  or  ill-proportioned  in  rela- 
tion to  that  which  it  supports,  and 
to  the  general  surroundings. 

Besides  Northemhay  (hedge), 
there  is  a  Southemhay,  with  good 
houses  and  shady  trees,  and  also  a 
Bonhay  and  a  Shimay  in  the  suburbs. 

If  you  wish  to  see  what  the  coun- 
try round  Exeter  is  like,  go  up  the 
long  narrow  High  Street,  leaving  the 
Castle-mound  on  your  left  hand,  and 
the  Cathedral-close  on  your  right, 
and  60  along  the  wider  street  of 
St.  Sidwell,  properly  Sativola,  an 
obscure  saint  with  an  ugly  church 
of  Georgian  architecture,  till  the 
road  forks.  Take  the  lefb  hand 
road,  and  again,  at  a  turnpike,  the 
lefb  hand,  and  after  a  mile  uphill  a 
slope  is  reached,  looking  northward 
across  the  valley  of  the  Exe,  and  a 
wide  landscape  of  wonderful  rich- 
ness, great  hill-sides  one  behind 
another,  loaded,  when  I  saw  them, 
with  yellow  harvest,  dark  with 
luxuriant  groves  and  copses,  the 
warm  red  ploughed  fields  here  and 
there  adding  to  the  ripeness  of  the 
picture ;  in  front  a  white  mansion 
(Sir  Stafford  Northcote's)  in  its 
woody  park  rising  fix)m  the  river ; 
granges  and  farmhouses  scattered 
or  clustered  amid  foliage ;  the  proud 
and  wealthy  vale  stretching  far 
away,  crowned  by  a  range  of  hills 
almost  mountainous;  and,  as  we 
look,  a  running  flag  of  white  vapour 
shows  where  the  North  Devon  rail- 
way has  found  its  winding  course. 

[Retracing  our  steps  to  Exeter,  we 

lee  the    elms    of  Northemhay,  a 

>lid,  straight- topped  and  conspi- 


cuous grove,  the  two  square  towers 
of  the  Cathedral  scarcely  rifling 
above  the  surrounding  roo& ;  then 
down  a  steep  hill  and  up  a  moderate 
ascent,  and  here  we  stand  again  in 
the  High  Street,  bustling  with 
human  mortals  and  hung  with 
brilliant  flags.  But  why  these 
flags  ?  Because  the  old  city  is  in 
these  days  entertaining  a  distin- 
guished guest,  the  British  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
and  on  comers  and  doorposts  jon 
see  mysterious  printed  placards, 
'  Section  A,'  *  Section  D,'  and  so 
on.  Exeter  is  overflowing  with 
learned  men  and  pretty  girls,  hearty 
wholesome-looking  Devon  lasses, 
well  grown,  with  complexions  that 
seem  nourished  on  rosy  apples 
and  clouted  cream. 

The  mathematical  and  physical 
philosophers,  labelled  A,  meet  in 
the  Ghummar-school  in  the  High 
Street ;  the  chemists,  marked  B,  in 
the  Albert  Museum  in  Queen  Street ; 
geologists  (C)  in  the  Temperance 
Hall  in  the  outskirts;  the  terrible 
biologists  (D),  with  their  Huxley, 
in  the  Episcopal  schools,  in  the 
shadow  of  a  new  church ;  the  geo- 
graphers (E)  in  the  still  unfinished 
victoria  Hall  (built  to  receive  the 
Association) ;  the  economists  and 
statisticians  (F)  in  the  AthensBmn 
lecture-room ;  and  the  mechanicians 
(G)  in  the  schoolroom  of  St.  John's 
Hospital,  a  charity  for  boys  off  the 
High  Street,  So  dotted  over  the 
city,  are  seven  little  scientific  par- 
liaments sitting  at  once,  and  the 
ladies  and  idlers  like  myself  ( '  asso- 
ciates *  for  the  nonce  by  virtue  of  a 
twcniy-shilling  green  card)  keep 
running  about  from  one  place  to 
another,  wherever  is  most  promise 
of  interest  or  amusement.  For  all 
the  Athenians  and  strangers  which 
were  in  Exeter  spent  their  time  in 
nothing  else  but  either  to  tell  or  to 
hear  some  new  thing.  Parliaments 
D  and  E  especially  swarmed  with 
chignons,  and  when  a  representa- 
tive of  *the  Coming  JWoman'  ap- 
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peared    on    the    platform   in    the 
former  to  read  her  paper  on  sta- 
mens   and  pistils,   the  scene  was 
like  a  fashionable  morning  concert. 
In  Hie  same  Episcopal  school-honse 
on  another  day  occurred  a  still  more 
exciting  piece  of  business,  science 
and  theology  pitted  against  each 
other  as  ayo  wed  antagonists.    Three 
clergymen  read  papers  against  *  the 
Darwinian     Theory,'    one    setting 
fortii  statements  of  &ct  which  he 
held  to  be  inconsistent  with  that 
theoiy  (yarieties  tend  to  retom  to 
their  original  form:    the    distinct 
b^rinniiig  *of  any  new  species  has 
never  been  traced), — anotherdeclar- 
ing  that  philosophy  must  be  heard  as 
well  as  science,  that  Darwinism  is  a 
conyerfcible  term  with  materialism, 
and  even  atheism,  and  that  it  was 
opposed  to  the  instinctive  and  all- 
trostworthy    conseimisness    of    the 
hmnan   soul, — and    the    third,  an 
archdeacon,  boldly  putting  forward 
a  '  counter  theory  '  as  to  the  origin 
of  species,   founded  mainly  on  the 
cherubim    mentioned    in     Genesis, 
chapter  iv.,  and  described  in  Eze- 
Idel,   chapter  i. :  these  mysterious 
beings,  whose  name  signifies  '  forms 
and  figures,'  were  either  made  in 
imitation  of  the  animals,  after  the  six 
days  of  creation,  or  which  is  more 
probable,  the  animals  were  formed 
in  imitation  of  them ;  the  cherubim 
were  typical  creatures  each  compris- 
ing  all  the  patterns  according  to 
whicli  the  animal  world  including 
man  was  formed:  hence  the  'pro- 
found affinity '  of  all  animals :  their 
origin  is  in  the  divine  idea,  their 
purpose  *to  glorify  Gt)d' :  is  this 
mysterious? — ^the    more    likely  to 
be  true,  for  what  can  we  have  but 
mystery  ?    The  champion  of  science 
said  he  would  take  no  notice  of  paper 
Ko.  I,  its  objections  had  often  been 
answered :  by  the  doctor  of  divinii^, 
author  of  paper  No.  2,  both  Darwm 
and  Huxley  were  entirely  misunder- 
stood and  misrepresented ;  philoso- 
phy and   science  should  have  the 
most  intimate  connection,  but  here 
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was  but  'a  shallow  caricature'  of 
philosophy;  as  to  himself  he  had 
written  in  a  recent  article  that  the 
freedom  of  the  human  will  is  the 
great  question  of  the  present  day, 
and  that  he  believed  it  would  never 
be  solved,  because  it  lay  outside  of 
the  domain  of  the  human  mind: 
therefore  it  was  not  right  to  call 
him  a  necessitarian.  The  pro- 
fessor, though  not  agreeing  with 
the  archdeacon's  views,  higmy  com- 
plimented him  on  his  candour  in 
taking  up  a  plain  and  definite  posi- 
tion, went  with  him  in  thinking  that 
the  Bible  was  intended^  to  teach 
physical  science,  and  said  the  arch- 
deacon's theory  was  essentially  the 
same  as  ^  the  philosophy  of  biology 
of  Owen  ana  Agassiz,' — that  is 
(as  I  understood)  the  theory  of 
certain  original  typical  fonris.  Be- 
tween the  champion  of  science  and 
the  divinity  doctor  some  pretty 
hard  verbal  hits  were  exchanged: 
and  on  the  whole  perhaps  neither 
the  audience  nor  the  world  was 
much  wiser  for  these  discussions. 
But  that  such  encounters  are  now 
publicly  taking  place  everywhere  is 
a  fact  of  the  utmost  interest,  con- 
taining in  it,  as  some  think,  the 
germ  of  an  almost  unparalleled 
social  revolution. 

Altogether,  at  this  Exeter  gather- 
ing, it  seemed  to  me  that  I  was 
present  at  a  review  of  part  of  the 
army  of  the  ^reat  modem  power, 
Scientific  Bationalism,  the  one  an- 
tagonist ready  to  take  the  field 
against  that  ancient  and  powerful 
organisation  which  some  call  Catho- 
licism and  others  Popery.  At  pre- 
sent it  is  an  unequal  contest.  The 
old  army  is  still  the  stronger.  Not 
to  speak  of  its  elaborate  lines,  en- 
trenchments, forts,  and  citadels, 
its  discipline  and  watch^ilness,  it 
keeps  on  its  side  the  most  constant 
and  powerful  forces  of  the  human 
soul,  love  and  fear,  awe  and  reve- 
rence, enthusiasm  and  devotion, 
sense  of  duty,  of  purity,  of  rapture, 
of  mystery,  of  ignorance,  of  the  in- 
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fimte.  Science,  nnalfied  with  poetry 
and  piety,  will  never  rule  oyer  the 
human  race,  nor  even  snbdne  it«  old 
and  by  some  despised  antagonist. 
My  own  private  hope,  I  might  say 
feaOi,  is  that  the  coming  generations, 
our  sons  and  onr  grandsons,  will 
be  TOider  the  dominion  of  neither 
Scientific  KationaUsm  nor  Dogmatic 
Theology,  but  of  a  better  creed  than 
eidier,  of  which  the  germs  He  in 
every  large  and  sincere  sonl. 

But  after  all,  this  Exeter  camp 
is  only  pitched  i^dnst  ignorance, 
'anarcdi  old.'  The  soldiers  of 
science,  which  is  systematised  know- 
ledge, make  no  attack  on  theology 
or  on  moral  philosophy ;  the  attack 
comes  from  the  other  side,  from 
those  who  think  (not  to  speak  of 
pretenders  or  mercenaries)  rehgion 
to  be  in  danger,  and  msh  forward 
with  banners  and  watchwords.  *  I 
confess,'  says  one  of  the  shrewdest 
of  clergymen,  *I  confess  I  have 
some  considerable  dread  of  the 
indiscreet  friends  of  religion.  I 
shndder  at  the  consequences  of  fix- 
ing the  great  proofs  of  religion  upon 
any  other  basis,  than  that  of  the 
widest  investigation,  and  most 
honest  statement  of  facts,  I  allow 
such  nervons  and  timid  friends  to 
religion  to  be  the  best  and  most 
pious  of  men;  but  a  bad  defender 
of  religion  is  so  much  the  most  per- 
nicious person  in  the  whole  commn- 
nity,  that  I  most  humbly  hope  such 
friends  will  evince  their  zeal  for 
rehgion,  by  ceasing  to  defend  it.** 
No  (taking  the  good  Canon's 
words  in  a  wider  sense  than  perhaps 
he  wrote  them),  rehgion  is  in  no 
danger;  although  articles  and  creeds, 
which  are  but  a  language,  a  con- 
venience, not  absolute  and  eternal, 
by  the  mere  advance  of  knowledge, 
must  become  changed  in  their  signi- 
ficance, and  altered  in  form.  But 
who  is  he  that  would  therefore 
desire    to    check  the  progress   of 


knowledge  ?  The  good,  brave,  un- 
selfish man  ? — ^the  wise  man  ?  I 
trow  not.  Much  rubbish  must  be 
deared  away  out  of  people's  minds. 
Does  the  Man  of  Science  in  investi- 
gating  and  elucidating  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  material  world  tamper 
with  my  rehgion,  my  sense  of  duty 
and  purity  and  truth,  my  feelings 
of  love,  joy,  wonder  and  adoration, 
my  passionate  longing  for  the 
Spiritual  Best  and  Higii^  ?  Just 
as  much  as  a  grammarian's  inquiry 
into  the  components  of  language 
affects  the  influence  of  Shake- 
speare's or  of  Goethe's  mind  on 
mine.  Spiritual  things  are  spiritu- 
ally discerned.  Before  we  insist 
on  finding  a  material  basis  for 
*  another  world,'  and  on  torturing 
or  hardening  ourselves  if  we  can- 
not find  it,  let  us  consider  how  fiEir 
we  are  able  to  trace  any  material 
basis  for  the  pres&iii  world — I  mean 
the  spiritual  world — ^which  does 
exist  and  in  which  we  now  are. 
It  seems  clear  to  me  that  the  con- 
nection or  relation  between  the 
spiritual  world  in  man's  mind  and 
the  physical  world,  is  at  once  true, 
truth  itself,  and  yet  altogether  un- 
traced  by  human  wit,  is  probably 
for  ever  untraceable.  The  notion 
that  a  self-evident  truth  is  not  to  be 
counted  as  a  truth,  unless  you  can 
discover  how  it  is  so,  is  a  growing 
delusion  now-a-days, — ^reaction,  I 
suppose,  from  the  opposite  or  super- 
stitious state  of  mind  that  has  so- 
long  been  dominant,  in  which  many 
self-evident  falsehoods  were  passed 
current  as  truths  by  mere  dint  of 
assertion.  Morald  and  religion  are 
safe  as  the  solar  system;  nay,  a 
milHon  times  more  safe.  But  £ 
am  not  so  sore  that  we  are  nort 
entering  into  a  phase  of  human 
history  in  which  the  multitude 
blindly  following  a  philosophy  im- 
perfect in  itself,  and  by  them  net 
at  all  understood,  will  for  a  time 
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alJTDffe  all  morals  and  religion  as 
matters  of  conscience,  as  matters 
of  fifcct,  and  try  to  do  with  expe- 
diency and  enlightened  selfishness. 
But  they  will  not  find  they  can 
trayel  fisur  on  this  path ;  they  mnert 
flounder  into  qnagmires,  and  their 
feet  stumble  on  the  dark  monntains. 
Then  will  their  ancient  and  famous 
company  of  traditional  guides,  no 
doubt,  tiy  its  best,  and  with  fine 
opportunity,  to  reassnme  its  old 
captainship,  and  to  lead  back  to 
the  old  broad  road  going  ronnd- 
aboat  and  ronndabont. 

Plainly :  those  who  are  the 
teachers  of  the  new  generation 
(thej  are  neither  the  parsons  nor 
the  schoolmasters)  are  themselves 
in  need  of  more  clearness,  first  in 
their  minds,  second  in  their  words, 
as  to  the  truths  of  hnman  life.  T^e 
deep  questions  which  are  now  agi- 
tating the  minds  of  men  are  no 
longer  (whatever  some  may  think 
or  pretend  to  think)  those  of  verbal 
inspiration,  historical  incarnation, 
much  less  of  apostolic  succession 
and  the  power  of  popes  and  councils, 
but  of  the  possibiHty  of  any  reli- 
gion whatever,  any  awe,  or  trust, 
or  obe^ence,  or  hope,  anything  to 
look  np  to, — whether  Richter's  bit- 
terly sarcastic  words  ought  not  to 
be  accepted  as  tilie  best  solution  of 
the  great  enigma:  the  nniverse,  a 
machine ;  God  a  force ;  man's  future, 
a  coffin.  It  is  neither  natural  nor 
wholesome,  surely,  for  the  human 
mind  to  dwell  upon  these  xmanswer- 
able  questions  ?  The  secret  of  the 
world  is  hid  from  man.  How 
dionld  it  be  otherwise  ?  But  every- 
where are  posted  people,  a  pri- 
vileged  and  power^l  class,  in- 
oesBsntly  repeating  these  questions^ 
dinning  thooi  into  our  ears,  in- 
asting  upon  them,  and  then  giving 
tfaam-answears,  to  the  truth  of  which 
we  are  required  to  assent,  nay  to 
sirear.  Some  of  us  really  accept  or 
trr  our  best  to  accept  the  answers, 
the  yaster  znunber  for  convenience 
pwtoid  to  accept  them;  but  there 


is  a  wide-spread  and  daily  extending 
sense  in  the  general  mind  that  these 
regulatr  answers  are  only  sham-an- 
swers, and  that  none  of  us  really 
befieve  them,   only  make  believe. 
Meanwhile  the  unanswerable  ques- 
tions are  continually  kept  before  us 
in  most  unnatural  prominence,  and, 
besides  the  regular  sham-answers, 
all  kinds  of  false  and  foolish  an- 
swers, theories,  guesses,  and  suppo- 
sitions, are  put  forward,  leaving  us 
no  peace ;  and  now  when  anyMan 
of  Science,  investigator  of  the  ma- 
terial world,    brings    forward   his 
budget  of  connected  facts,  his  con- 
tribution to  knowledge,  we  shout  at 
him,    *Well! — ^but  as  to  these  in- 
scrutable questions  ?     What  do  you 
say  to  them  ? '    A  thoroughly  wise 
man  I  think,  would  reply  that  he 
had  nothing   whatever  to    say  to 
them,  and  would  proceed  with  his 
own  business.     In  short,  both  the 
popular  mind  and  the  scientific  mind 
are  disturbed  and  diseased  by  the 
perpetual  morbid  action  of  dogma- 
tic theology.     The  scientific   mind 
is  in  process  of  releasing  itself  from 
the   unfortunate   connection.     The 
popular  mind,  comparatively  help- 
less, is  in  a  sad  condition  which  it 
can  neither  quite  understand  nor 
at  all  escape  from — an  ancient  and 
prrrileged  class  of  professional  men 
plyine    it    wrfli    the    inscrutable 
questions    and    sham-answers     (in 
which  even  they  are  far  from  un- 
animous),   the    men    of    accurate 
study  of  the  physical  world  evi- 
dently not  agreeing  with  the  pro- 
fessional    explainers,    who    mean- 
whDe    go    on  filling    by  rote  the 
minds  of  all  children,  and  as  many 
others  as  will  listen,  with  the  inscru- 
table questions  and  sham-answers, 
and  twisting  these  up  inextricably 
with  all  moral  and  religious  ideas 
that  the  human  mind  is   capable 
of;    the    usual  result    being   that 
these,  if  not  at  once  rejected,  for  a 
time  grow  np  together,  and  then 
wither    together.     Until    the    day 
when  science  and  spiritual  morality 
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sliall  be  wliolly  and  finally  separated 
from  dogmatic  tbeologr,  we  mnst 
live  in  a  desperate  muddle,  saffering 
incalculable  losses  and  miseries,  and 
entailing  them  on  onr  children  and 
grandchildren.  And  so  I  leave  this 
topic  for  the  present,  and  step  on  a 
sunshiny  morning  into  a  luilway 
carriage  that  speeds  me  along  the 
right  shore  of  the  Exe  (Uisge,  the 
Keltic  for  water ;  Exeter,  if  in  Ire- 
land, would  be  named  something 
like  Cahirishyy  say  'Water-fort,' — 
*  Water-city  *),  quickly  broadening 
from  river  to  estuary,  opening  to 
sands,  to  merry  sea-waves,  and 
showing  Exmouth  town  on  its  head- 
land opposite,  with  a  little  crowd  of 
masts  below.  The  crags  and  pyra- 
mids of  red  sandstone,  the  bathers 
sporiiDg  in  the  bright  sea,  the  old 
villago-greenof  Dawush  and  the  new 
villas  above  it,  are  come  and  gone;  so 
is  the  estuary  of  the  Teign  among 
gro^'y  hills,  with  long  wooden  bridge 
and  vessels  at  anchor :  and  here  is 
Torquay,  famous  Torquay, — lovely 
scenery,  Italian  climate,  William  of 
Orange,  Napoleon  in  the  Bellero- 
phon,  etcetera,  transformed  from  a 
name  into  a  reality. 

A  friend  of  mine,  an  unimpeach- 
able authority  on  such  things,  told 
me  that  some  thirty  years  ago, 
Torquay  was  the  most  beaut&il 
place  in  England.  Its  wide  sweep- 
ing bay  and  richly  wooded  shores, 
crags  garlanded  with  foliage  and 
flowers  from  wave- washed  basis  to 
summit  in  the  blue  sky,  rocky 
creeks  that,  while  you  sat  musing, 
filled  silently  with  the  crystal 
green  of  the  rising  tide ;  its  old- 
fashioned  cottages  under  shady  rows 
of  elms,  peaceful  neighbouring  farm- 
houses and  inland  meadows,  old  field 
paths  and  honeysuckle  lanes, — 
these  he  recalled  with  a  regretful 
delight  in  contrast  with  the  Tor- 
quay of  our  own  day,  the  rows 
of  brick  and  stucco,  felled  trees, 
rocks  blasted  away,  gaunt  wide 
roads,  cockney  shops  and  churches, 
sunbaked  esplanades  and  piers,  the 


once  clear  tide  polluted  with  tor- 
rents of  feculence,  so  that  bathing 
(as  a  medical  man  there  told  me) 
can  hardly  be  ventured  on.  *  Vast 
improvements  on  the  whole,'  says 
and  thinks  the  practical  man, 
whose  name  is  Legion ;  '  investment 
of  capital, — ^increase  of  business  and 
employment — ^national  prosperity — 
greatest  happiness  even  (if  you 
Hke  to  bring  that  in)  of  the  greatest 
number.'  Well,  the  world  must 
change,  certainly,  and  in  its  changes 
some  old  and  precious  things  must 
go.  We  must  lose  something,  but 
we  gain  a  great  deal  more,  yoa 
say.  How  ?  in  happiness  ?  It 
seems  to  me,  I  confess,  though  a 
very  expensive,  not  a  very  happy 
generation,  this  of  ours.  I  doubt 
if  it  really  enjoys  its  stucco  and  its 
travelled  esplanades  so  very  much. 
Are  they  necessary  to  its  pleasure 
or  even  to  its  comfort,  or  are  they 
rather  the  vulgar  inventions  of 
scheming  contractors  and  engineers, 
and  huckstering  tradespeople,  like 
the  large  shop-fronts  and  staring 
placards  of  the  jperiod?  More- 
over,— change  is  mevitable,  often 
reasonable:  admitted.  But  the 
changes  that  have  overrun  and  dis- 
figured many  of  the  fairest  spots  in 
England  during  the  last  twenty  years, 
were  they  all  inevitable,  allowable 
and  reasonable  ?  merely  the  natural 
result  (whether  pleasant  or  other- 
wise) of  the  course  of  prevalent 
ideas  and  manners  ?  or,  on  the 
contrary,  were  they  in  very  many 
instances  as  much  opposed  to  prac- 
tical conmion  sense  and  common 
honesty  as  to  the  sense  of  beauty  and 
venerableness  ?  Is  it  not  the  noto- 
rious tad  that  most  of  these  new- 
built  pleasure-towns  are,  in  com- 
mercial phrase,  thorouehly  rotten 
places,  insolvent,  staggermg  on  from 
season  to  season  under  a  burden 
of  debt  incurred  in  making  roads 
and  rails,  piers,  villas,  terraces,  cres- 
cents, which  were  not  really  wanted 
— in  crowding  into  five  years  the 
proper  work  or  fifty?  Over  and  over 
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again  jovl  find,  on  a  little  inqniiy, 
that  a  great  part  of  the  splendid 
new  town — ^tbe  brilliant  flEisluonable 
watering-place,  is  mortgaged  to  cnn- 
nin^  bmlders  and  lawyers  lying 
pcrdne.  Tbe  names  on  the  shops 
and  lodging-honses  seldom  indicate 
a  real  ownership.  Small  wonder  if 
these  nnhappy  creatores  seize  the 
stranger  with  voracity,  suck  his 
blood  without  mercy.  And  the 
showy  houses  are  often  ill  built, 
soon  begin  to  lose  their  one  vir- 
tne  of  a  smug  tidiness,  and  fall 
into  premature  decay  almost  before 
they  arrive  at  their  teens.  Three- 
fourths  of  them  were  not  wanted, 
are  'bad  investments,'  and  likely 
to  grow  worse ;  meanwhile  they  dis- 
figore  the  world,  and  transmit,  not 
improyements  and  conveniences, 
but  eyesores  and  obstacles  to  the 
coming  generations,  who  will  cer- 
tainly prefer  to  follow  their  own 
tastes,  and  be  little  grateful  for 
these  tawdry  piles  of  ill-burnt  brick 
and  bad  mortar.  In  short,  &om  the 
mere  business  point  of  view,  these 
vast  *  improvements'  mostly  rest  on 
a  basis  of  greed,  gambling,  and  un- 
veracity : 

The  earth  hath  babbles  as  the  water  has, 
And  these  are  of  them. 

Would  the  J  might  vanish  'as 
breath  into  the  wind ;  *  but  un- 
happily they  are  ulcers,  and  will 
leave  permanent  scars  on  the  fair 
^ce  of  nature. 

A  steamer,  coasting  the  bay,  put 
me  ashore  at  Babbicombe,  where  I 
plunged  ecstatically  into  the  trans- 
Ittcent  water  of  a  sea-cove  walled 
with  lofty  rocks,  and  swinmiing 
nmnd  a  comer  faced  the  beautifm 
wumy  shadowy  coast  sweeping  off 
towards  Lyme  Regis,  red  crags 
crested  with  green  slopes  and 
woods,  every  steep  rock  and  crevice 
hnng  with  foliage  and  broidered 
with  creeping  verdure,  the  little 
strand  of  Babbicombe,  half-moon 
8hs^>ed  and  white  as  the  moon, 
receiving  kiss  after  kiss  from  the 


purple  sea,  and  over  all  a  pure 
Italian  sky.  One  great  blot  there 
was,  one  eyesore,  a  conspicuous 
headland  hacked  and  torn  away  by 
quarrymen ;  and  at  Anstey's  Uove, 
across  the  hill,  I  found  another 
headland  undergoing  the  same 
treatment  by  the  same,  wealthy 
lord-of-the-soil.  One  does  not  ex- 
actly censure  this ;  still  there  are 
a  few  people  who  would  rather  not 
make  money  precisely  thus,  any 
more  than  by  butchering  or  tavern- 
keeping.  A  walk  over  the  hills 
brought  me  to  a  verge  looking 
down  into  Anstey's  Cove  where 
the  red  cliffs  and  tiunbled  fragments, 
crested  and  seamed  with  bright  green 
sward,  the  pure  sands,  purple  sea, 
sunny  blue  sky,  seemed  familiar 
as  my  birth-place,  by  reason  of  a 
little  picture  of  the  place  by  G^rge 
Boyce  on  my  wall  at  home.  I  was 
able  at  last  to  satisfy  my  curiosity 
as  to  the  end  of  the  headland,  whicn 
lay  outside  of  the  picture;  but  I 
missed  the  man  on  horseback  from 
the  road  and  forgot  for  an  instant 
that  he  must  have  passed  a  long 
while  ago.  An  elderly  man  and 
his  pretty  bttle  granddaughter  were 
at  the  choice  view-point  where  a 
block  of  stone  lies  on  the  bank  by 
way  of  seat.  They  seemed  to  take 
little  or  no  notice  of  the  prospect, 
were  come  to  meet  the  child's 
mother  who  had  gone  down  to  the 
beach  on  some  errand.  The  man 
lived  only  a  mile  or  two  away,  but 
had  not  been  here  for  I  think  he 
said  ten  years  before  to-day.  He 
was  a  mason  and  had  speculated  in 
house-building,  not  to  his  gain, 
I  understood;  but  some  one  else 
whom  he  named,  some  contractor, 
had  made  a  lot  of  money,  and  on 
this  he  would  have  talked  for 
hours.  His  eyes  were  turned  in- 
wards and  downwards,  to  his  en- 
trails as  Swedenborg  would  have 
said.  This  is  the  state  of  vast 
numbers  around  us,  and  held  to  be 
the  right  state  for  them  too.  I  can- 
not think  so.    At  all  events  these 
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are  some  of  the  men,  wiih  iheir 
2q6L  capital,  their  greediness  and 
stupidity,  who  build  Cockneyville- 
super-mare  on  every  £ftir  coast, 
with  the  co-operation  of  speculators, 
loan-societies,  building -companies, 
cunning  lawyers,  gambling  eon- 
tractors  and  swindling  money- 
brokers.  The  little  local  men  com- 
monly lose  their  y^itnre.  There  are 
some  more  rows  of  tawdry  stuceo, 
for  the  heau  monde  and  its  imita- 
tors, while  the  &8liion  lasts,  to 
kmnge  and  flirt  and  yawn  away  a 
part  of  its  time  in;  while  quieter 
folk,  instead  of  a  homely  lodging, 
must  pay  three  or  four  times  as 
much  for  Erench  varnish  and  gilt 
curtain  rings  with  a  hundred  times 
worse  fix>d  and  attendance  than  of 
old  and  no  kindness  or  gratitude. 

After  a  delightful  speU  of  solitary 
fi:!eedom  in  the  midst  of  beautiful 
scenery,  I  joined  a  swarm  of 
masters  and  scholars  in  science, 
and  we  all  made  together  for  Kent's 
Hole,  a  rather  ugly  slimy  eavem 
burrowing  and  branching  into  the 
limestone  bowels  of  a  grovy  hill. 
From  hot  sun  and  dusty  hedgerows 
we  stepped  into  an  icy  gloom  dim- 
lit  with  numerous  candles  stuck 
against  the  dripping  walls,,  on  gluey 
stalagmites  anii  heAps  of  quarried 
rubbish;,  heard  a  geologic  lecture, 
then  wandered  off  through  narrow 
passages,  and  peeped  into  dark 
holes,  and  out  again  to  the  hot  air 
and  cheerful  daylight  world.  In 
these  gloomy  recesses  under  the 
slow  incrustations  of  many  thou- 
asuad  yeacs  are  found  bones  of  ele- 
phants, rhinoceroses,  cave-bears, 
and  other  monsters,  and  less  deeply 
imbedded,  tokens  of  the  presence 
of  human  creatures  like  ourselves, 
bone  needles,  flint  tools,  and  even 
some  bones  and  skulls. 

Several  men,  I  think  three  or 
four,  dig  and  pick  daily  in  this 
cavern,  at  the  cost  of  the  British 
Association,  and  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  Pengelly  of  Tor- 
quay, who  has  now  collected  here- 


from over  501,000  various  bones,  and 
kept  account  of  the  place  and  the 
depth  where  each  was  found. 

I  don't  wonder  that  students  of 
physical  science  are  commonly  long- 
lived,  healthy,  and  cheerful.  Their 
field  of  study,  whatever  it  may  be, 
is  practically  boundless.  They  ad- 
vance into  it  with  sure  and  delibe- 
rate steps,  adding  particular  expe- 
rience to  experience,  and  at  the 
same  time  gaining  a  wider  interest 
in  the  general  universe ;  while  the 
pursuit  in  itself  is  amusing  and 
full  of  expectation,  and  employs 
the  senses  along  with  the  intellect. 
In  the  carriage  for  Exeter  I  fell  in 
talk  with  a  gentleman  whose  special 
study  is  entozoa,  those  queer  little 
creatures  that  live  and  breed  inside 
the  bodies  of  beasts,  birds,  and 
fishes,  and  our  own  too,  inhabit- 
ing the  blood,  muscles,  liver,  brain, 
<&c.,  and  there  making  out  life  in 
their  own  fashion  without,  in  the 
majority  of  ca«es,  it  would  seem, 
the  least  inconvenience  to  their 
landlord.  Each  of  us  lodges  crowds 
of  these,  and  it  is  very  rarely  that 
one  turns  troublesome ;  they  are  by 
far  more  peaceable  than  an  ordinary 
Irish  tenantry.  My  scientific  friend 
tells  me  that  hi»  experienced  eyes 
never  fail  to  see  some  entozoa  in 
every  dish  of  animal  food  that  comes 
to  table^  and  often  a  great  many. 
*When  there  are  a  great  many, 
what  do  you  do  ?  '  ^  Eat  'em,  if 
the  meat  be  properly  cooked.  The 
odds  are  millions  to  one  that  no 
harm  will  eome  of  it.'  Sometimes 
when  he  encounters  an  extra-large 
Distoma,  or  Spiroptera,  or  Cysticer- 
cus,  he  sets  it  aside  on  his  plate, 
and  not  long  ago  totally  refxu3ed  a 
dish  of  mutton  because  it  swarmed 
with  Eehinococci,  and  if  a  creature 
from  the  body  of  a  sheep,  cow, 
pig,  be  transferred  aXive  into  yours 
or  mine  the  consequences  might 
be  serious.  Such  appearances  at 
the  dinner-table  might  make  some 
people  uncomfortable,  but  my  friend 
proved  no  exception  to  the  rule  as 
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%»  sien  of  seieiice,  beiii^  ft  merry 
fitah  cona^exioped  imm  wkoae  food 
dearly  agreed  wiUi  hin. 

Tiie  oniYersaiky  «f  «itoBoeiic 
life  BHikes  one  ceaae  to  cue  modi 
akoBt  it.  But  triehinoais  is  a  real 
nd  dreadfvl  diwMe  iat^  lU  that, 
Kkfr  kydrof^faift^  and  tkeu^  ana 
magr  sea  no  risk  in  aatisg  a  raaliaF 
«r  pattmg  a  dog  ikare  are  eertaia 
precautions  fit  to  be  obaerred.  My 
microeoopical  finend  does  not  think 
the  little  bea«ts  in  the  pig  BKMre 
dangerous  than  others;  bat  bam^ 
sausages,  &c,  are  often  eaten  witk 
fiHgbt  cooking,  whence  come  e^ils. 

Science  it  would  seem  is  in  hopes 
of  h&ng  able  ta  trace  all  the  steps 
between  an  Eniesoon  and  a  Groethe, 
hot  kmg  befiM»  it  arrires  a4  Goethe's 
soul  (pajBB  nae  the  old-&8hi(med 
phrase)  scienee  will  find  its  iastra^ 
nMttte  fail  it^  I  hnagine. 

BIfide,  oomhine,  search,  sHt  and  piy ; 
BrtRt  sad  iaieio<eoy  ^yply ; 
Light;  eledzicity,  eo^ain^ 
TSb  earth,  th«  sao,  the  blood,  th»  bnin : 
AITt  thus  and  thus.    But  now  declare 
Whj  things  are  right  and  things  are  fi^ir ; 
What's  Doty  ?  Beauty?  tell  xss  whence 
Ara  JjBve,  Truth,  Hope,  and  Rerereiiee  ? 
Bststaj! — haat  thou  this  last?    If  not, 
Tbof  thou  conldst  make  the  oold  sta  ho^ 
In  ^ng  chariot  Sizius  reach, 
PuH  little  couldst  thou  learn  or  teadi. 

I  ana.  &r  from  thinking,  howevev, 
thai  omr  leaders  in  science  wish  to 
teach   that    there  is  noting    bat 
natter;    or  that  they  sappose  it 
poaaihle  for  themselves^  or  lor  any 
masy  to  comfHrehend  all  phMJomena 
pfaEj^cal  and  mental,  or  to  know 
the  innermost  nature  of  any  single 
tfaiag.     They  say,  as  I  take  it,  there 
are   eertain  ffisact   methods  called 
scientific^  of  investigating  any  given 
sabject;    to    some    snbjeets    these 
Methods  are  found  to  be  more  i^ 
plicable,   to    others  less;   we  will 
strictiy  apply  these  methods  as  far 
as  we  are  able  to  every  subject  th^ 
presents  itsel£      Ab   soon  as  we 
dearly  perceive  them  to  be  inappli- 
cable in    ajoy   ease  (a  perception 
which  is  An  important  element  in 


1^  pnrsi&Lb  of  truth)  we  will  eease 
onr  attempts  in  tibat  partioidar 
directiott.  On  ^e  other  band,  wa 
long  aa  our  methods  of  investiga- 
tion show  a  real  hoki  upon  anj 
subject  and  a  fruitfnl  relation  to  ii^ 
we  will  employ  tham  with  the  utl 
BAOst  simphoily  and  fearlessness^ — 
truth  (which  is  multiHorm  and  vat 
one)  beiag  safely  lefib  te  protect  her 
own  intmsts. 

This,  au  fondy  is  probably  tha 
attitude  of  the  best  scientific  minda 
of  oar  time.  And  yet  there  aca^ 
perhaps,  some  real  dangers  ooiw 
nected  with  the  vastly  increased 
activity  of  sciffiitifiG  investigattaau 
First,  a  sacceasfid  investigator  ia 
under  the  ten^tation  of  balding  u]^ 
therariee,  top-heavy  £»  the  basis  on 
which  they  are  rinsed ;  of  forgettini^ 
tibat  the  most  learned  of  men  is  stiM 
but  a  young  pupil  in  the  great  school 
i^nature.  Secondly,  one  set  or  oom^ 
lunation  of  &ets  may  be  so  put  §uf^ 
ward  as  that  they  shall  £ar  a  time 
take  up  a  disproportionate  share  of 
attrition,  and  throw  ont  of  balanea 
many  minda  of  thinking  men,  thus 
afiEecting,  ij^urioasly,  the  general 
heidth  of  pablic  thou^t.  Thirdly, 
tiM  tone  of  scientific  authority  itse^ 
may  be  less  rever^o^t  than  it  might 
be  in  preaemce  of  the  wonders  and 
mystoies  (so  unfahhomed,  so  nn- 
fathomalde)  of  the  universe,  and 
man's  liie  thei«in.  The  Man  of 
Science — I  mean  the  Mastor  in 
Science — should  be  exact,  fearless^ 
and  profoundly  reverent,  fieve- 
r^ice,  you  may  tell  me,  is  a  moral 
not  an  intellectual  quality,  but  I 
own  that  tame  it  appears  that  moral 
and  intellectual  qualitiea  ace  inse- 
parable, and  that  a  masterly  insight 
into  nature  is  only  possible  to  the 
reverent  spirit.  Tm^  Masters,  in- 
deed, are  always  rare ;  but  we  have 
usuijly  '  plenty  of  clever  people, 
and  a  fair  supply  of  able  ones,  and 
some  of  these  are  no  more  unwilling 
to  wear  tiie  robe  of  ephemeisd 
mastership,  than  the  multitude  is 
unwilling  to  confer  it. 
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From  Exeter  to  Moreton-Hamp- 
stead,  on  the  eastern  edge  of  Dart- 
moor, is  no  more  than  twelve  miles 
as  the  bird  flies,  bat  hills  intervene, 
and  onr  railway  took  ns  three  times 
the  distance  ronnd  about,  winding 
at  last  among  deep  vales.  Moreton 
(Moor-town)  a  grey  old  village, 
sent  ns  on  in  a  gig  to  Chagford,  a 
smaller  and  greyer  old  villa^,  with 
rade  stone  cottages  stragelmg  np- 
hill,  and  a  few  new  brick  houses  of 
the  meanest  ugliness.  To  east  and 
north  rise  woody  hills,  and  westward 
the  bare  slopes  and  crest  of  Dart- 
moor, cheerful  to-day  in  the  sun- 
shine,  but  in  bad  weather  gloomy, 
dreary,  and  desolate.  In  summer, 
we  are  told,  folk  say,  '  Chagford,  and 
what  d*ye  think  o't  ? '  in  winter, 
*  Chagford— Good  Lord!'  Climbing 
Featherbed  Lane,  the  dry  course  of 
a  mountain  stream,  its  rocks  bor- 
dered with  ferns,  shaded  with  hazel 
and  holly,  we  emerged  a-top  on  the 
heather,  and  made  for  Castor  Eock, 
one  of  those  huge  heaps  of  grey 
granite  which  dominate  like  ancient 
castles  the  broad  expanses  of  Dart- 
moor,its  slopes  and  ndges  of  heather, 
and  its  huge  morasses  whence  flow  a 
dozen  rivers  to  all  points  of  the  com- 
pass. It  was  sultry  in  the  vale,  but 
not  on  Castor  Bock.  A  strong  and 
steady  southerly  breeze  swept  over 
purple  heath  and  green  fern-brake, 
blowing  health  and  freshness  into 
our  blood.  Broad  sunny  lights  and 
shadows  rested  on  the  wide-spread 
loneliness.  Far  below  we  could  see, 
winding  through  the  waste,  an 
avenue  or  double  row  of  rude  stones, 
whose  origin  and  purpose  are  lost 
in  antiquity,  and  in  a  seam  fledged 
with  coppice  the  infant  Teign  was 
leaping,  mvisible  to  us,  but  not  in- 
audible, from  pool  to  pool.  A  large 
and  pure  contentment  infused  itself 
into  our  souls,  and  we  found  nothing 
better  for  the  time  than  to  lie  on 
Castor  Bock,  drinking  in  the  soli- 
tude, the  antique  mystery,  and  the 
autumnal  glory  of  the  vast  moorland. 
Descending,  we  failed  not,  as  sworn 


hydrophilists,  to  visit  the  Teign, 
where  tall  trees,  mossy  rocks,  crys- 
tal pools,  brimmed  with  green  d^a- 
dows,  drew  us  into  a  mood  of  more 
ga^  and  lyrical  delight.  On  our 
drive  back  to  Moreton  we  heard 
some  anecdotes  from  a  clergyman 
of  the  neighbourhood,  of  the  people's 
belief,  at  this  day,  in  pixies,  witches, 
and  supernatural  cures.  'Seventh 
son  of  a  seventh  son,'  is  a  not  un- 
common inscription,  he  said,  on 
a  herb-doctor's  signboard,  and  the 
herb-doctor's  patients  are  mainly 
treated  by  *  charms '  of  various 
kinds. 

It  was  nightfall  when  I  quitted 
the  train  at  Totnes  station,  and 
walked  ofl*  alone  along  a  dark  bit 
of  road  under  the  stars,  to  enter  a 
strange  town, — a  special  delight ; 
turned  a  comer  into  the  long,  nar- 
row, roughly-paved  High  Street; 
downhill,  to  the  poetic  sign  of  The 
Seven  Stars,  a  large  old-fashioned 
hostel,  with  garden  to  the  river; 
then,  after  choosing  bed-room,  out 
again  for  the  never-to-be-omitted- 
when-possible  immediate  and  rapid 
survey,  by  any  sort  of  light,  of  the 
place  not  seen  before  since  I  was 
bom.  Uphill  goes  the  steep,  narrow 
street,  crossed  half  way  up  by  a 
deep  arch  bearing  a  house  ;  uien  the 
houses  on  each  side  jut  over  the 
side-path  supported  on  stumpy  stone 
pillars;  then  I  zigzag  to  the  left, 
still  upwards,  and  by  and  by  come 
to  the  last  house,  and  the  last  lamp, 
throwing  its  gleam  on  the  hedge- 
rows and  trees  of  a  solitary  country 
road.  This  last  house  is  an  old  and 
sizable  one,  with  mullioned  win- 
dows, one  of  which  is  lighted,  and 
on  the  blind  feAla  a  shadow  frx>ni 
within  of  a  woman  sewing.  The 
slight  and  placid  movements  of  this 
figure,  at  once  so  shadowy  and  so 
real,  so  close  at  hand  and  so  remote, 
are  suggestive  of  rural  contentment^ 
a  life  of  security  and  quietude ;  but 
how  diflerent  from  this  the  facts  may 
be.  Inexhaustibly  interesting  to  the 
imagination  is  anv  old  edifice;  and 
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the  nearest  to  znj  sympathies,  the 
most  tonching,  is  neither  chnrch  nor 
castle,  bnt  a  dwelling-hoase,  not  a 
grand  one  but  such  as  generations 
of  stay-at-home  sort  of  people  have 
been  bom  in,  have  lived  in,  and 
died  in ;  eveiy  particle  of  its  wood 
and  stone,  as  it  were,  imbued  with 
human  life.  No  vast  antiquity  is 
needed;  a  hundred  years  does  as 
well  as  a  thousand;  long  dates  only 
confuse  and  baffle  the  imagination. 
Enough  if  the  house  be  evidently 
before  our  time,  if  men  before  us  have 
lived  and  died  there.  Death  is  the 
great  mystery,  the  true  dignifier  of 
Human  Life.  Where  Death  has 
been,  as  formerly  where  lightning 
struck,  the  ground  is  sacred. 

Next  morning,  I  mounted  to  the 
castle-keep  of  Judael  de  Totnais, 
through  a  wildly,  tangled  shrubbery, 
and  from  the  mouldered  battlements 
looked  over  Totnes's  grey  slate  roofs 
and  gables,  and  the  isolvery  Dart 
winding  amongst  wooded  hills. 
Opposite,  stood  the  tall,  square,  red 
sandstone  tower  of  the  old  church, 
buttressed  to  the  top,  and  with  a 
secondary  round  turret  running  up 
from  ground  to  sky  near  the  centi^ 
of  its  north  face,  an  unusual  and 
picturesque  feature.  Then  hied  I 
to  the  churchyard,  and  beside  it,  in 
a  rough  back  lane,  saw  an  old  low 
building,  with  an  old  low  porch  ;  the 
old  key  was  in  the  old  iron-guarded 
door,  and  I  entered,  without  ques- 
tion asked,  the  old  Guildhall  of  the 
old  town.  Over  the  bench  hung  a 
board  painted   with   the    arms  of 


Edward  VI.,  supported  by  Hon  and 
wyvem,  *  Anno  Domini,  1553,'  with 
motto,  *  Du  et  mond  Droyit.'  The 
latticed  windows  looked  into  an 
orchard  whose  apples  almost  touched 
the  panes.  It  was  a  little  hall  with 
a  littlo  dark  gallery  at  one  end,  for 
the  mediflBval  public,  and  under 
this  the  barred  loopholes  for  the 
mediaeval  prisoners  to  peep  through. 
But  it  is  still  in  use,  as  testified  by 
two  modem  cards  on  the  walls:  *This 
side.  Plaintiff  and  Plaintiff's  wit- 
nesses ;*  *  This  side.  Defendant  and 
Defendant's  witnesses.*  On  the 
defendants*  side  I  found  roughly  cut 
on  the  wood  panel,  *R.  P.,  1633,' 
but  could  not  guess  in  what  cause 
he  appeared. 

No  pleasanter  change  in  travel 
from  more  or  less  fisttiguing  exercise, 
than  the  rest  in  motion  of  a  river- 
steamboat,  sliding  from  reach  to 
reach  of  some  easy-flowing  stream, 
like  that  which  bore  ua  seven  miles 
from  the  woody  slopes  of  Totnes  to 
the  steeper  hills  of  Dartmouth's 
almost  land-locked  harbour,  and 
again,  from  broader  to  narrower 
reaches,  back  again  to  Totnes.  Then, 
bidding  adieu  to  The  Seven  Stars, 
off  started  the  Rambler  once  more 
on  bis  favourite  vehicle,  sometimes 
called  Irish  tandem — ^namely,  one 
foot  before  another ;  striking  off  by 
field,  park,  meadow,  and  millpond 
for  a  certain  hamlet  obscurely  lurk- 
ing somewhere  among  the  swelling 
hills  and  deep  lanes, — Dean  Prior, 
the  church  and  vicarage  of  old 
Robin  Herrick. 
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liAISSEZ-FAIKE, 


THE  adyisabniiy  of  goyemmeix- 
tal  interference  is  oflen  spoken 
of  aa  being  a  simple  question  thai 
lies  at  the  very  threshold  of  politi- 
cal philosophy — a  sort  of  pons  ast- 
Tun-vmiy  which  all  students  have  to 
€ross»  bat  which  to  any  expert  is  so 
clear  and  lucid  that  the  only  wonr 
d^  is,  that  it  should  ever  have 
been  a  debated  point.  Those  who 
are  at  all  acquainted  with  the  last 
few  chapters  of  Mr.  Mill's  Essay  on 
Liberty^  or,  better  still,  with  the 
bold  and  consistent  speculations  of 
the  younger  Humboldt,  who  states 
the  theory  of  individuality  in  its 
znost  logical  and  abstract  shape, 
and  carries  it  out  into  its  conclu- 
sions with  almost  geometrical  pre- 
cision, consider  the  whole  matter 
to  have  been  long  settled,  the  only 
question  now  left  being,  how  fiw* 
a  principle,  the  general  truth  of 
which  is  incontestible,  is  to  be 
rigidly  applied  in  one  or  two  parti- 
cular detoilSk 

What  is  generally  known  as  the 
advanced  theory  of  the  subject  may 
be  briefly  stated.  The  highest  per- 
fection of  the  human  race  is  that 
condition  in  which  we  find  the  most 
full  and  complete  development  of 
the  characteristic  faculties  of  its 
individual  members.  But,  if  the 
faculties  of  the  individual  are  to 
reach  their  highest  perfection,  he 
must  be  absolutely  exempted  &om 
subjection  to  any  system  of  routine, 
such  as  is  of  necessity  involved 
in  all  governmental  action.  Such 
absolute  exemption  from  any  inter- 
ference upon  the  part  of  Govern- 
ment being  a  practical  impossibility 
— ^for  murders  and  other  such  acts, 
however  productive  of  extreme  in- 
dividuality they  may  be,  must  be 
repressed — ^it  remains  to  determine 
the  limits  within  which  govern- 
mental interference  must  be  con- 
fined.    It  can  easily  be  shown  that 


Grovemment  will  do  best  to  confine 
itself  to  the  task  of  securing  the 
negative  welfieu^  of  ihe  citizens. 
All  that  is  requisite  on  the  part  of 
the  State  is  that  it  ^ould  protect 
the  persons  and  the  property  of  its 
members.  Any  attempts  made  by 
Government  to  promote  the  positive 
welfare  of  the  governed  are  sore, 
in  the  long  run,  to  prove  abortive. 
Men  are  the  best  judges  of  their 
own  interests.  Governmental  sa* 
perintendence  does  more  harm  than 
good.  It  checks  the  free  and  legi* 
timate  expansion  of  individual 
industry,  and  fosters  habits  of  de- 
pendence .  and  listlessness.  We 
must  not  judge  of  a  nation  by  the 
analogy  of  a  flock  of  sheep  under 
the  diligent  care  of  a  shepherd,  but 
must  hold  that  the  true  ideal  of  a 
nation  is  a  body  of  individuals,  who 
are  bound  together  by  a  common 
organisation,  taking  the  shape  of 
an  army  to  repel  invaders,  and  of  a 
police  force  to  repress  assault  and 
robbery ;  and  who,  being  thus  pro- 
tected &om  all  actual  injury,  pursue 
their  own  interests  uninteiTuptedly, 
guided  each  by  his  own  lights. 
Such,  in  brief^  and  subject  to  cer- 
tain slight  exceptions,  is  the  theory 
of  Humboldt's  Sphere  and  Ihiiies  of 
Government^  of  Mr.  Mill^s  Liberty ^ 
and  of  Mr.  Spencer's  admirable 
essay  on  The  Dangers  of  Ov&r 
Legislation, 

Some  years  ago,  it  was  a  conii. 
mon  charge  to  prefer  against  Eng- 
lishmen that  they  were  so  lost  in 
the  concrete  as  to  be  utterly  bewil- 
dered by  the  slightest  approach  to 
an  abstraction.  The  difficulty,  it 
has  been  said,  with  which  free 
trade  had  to  contend  was  not  so 
much  the  selfishness  of  particular 
and  individual  interests,  as  the  fact 
that  the  mass  of  Englishmen  were 
perfectly  awake  to  the  immediate 
national  loss  incurred  by  the  re- 
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moval  of  azL  impcnrfe  daij,  and  to 
the  immediate  depression  of  local 
trade,  caosed  by  the  abolition  of  a 
qoasi-monopolj,  while  they  fedled  to 
grasp  the  abstraet  truths  contained 
in  the  laws  of  prodnction  and  of  ex* 
ehange^  or  to  follow  the  chain  of 
reasoning  which,  comntencing  with 
these  lawa^  ends  of  neoeasitj  in  the 
establiflbTnept  of  the  principles  of 
free  trade.  Similarlj;  the  mercan- 
tile theory  held  its  own  for  a  long 
time.  A  gninea  was  a  tamgible  and 
concrete  fi^rt.  A  man  who  had  a 
guinea  could  go  with  it  and  get 
whit  he  wanted;  without  it  he 
eould  get  notiiing.  From  this  it 
was  of  course  clear  that  the  maxi- 
miun  of  wealth  was  only  another 
name  for  the  maximum  number  of 
guineas.  In  the  fiace  of  such  unde- 
niable &ct8,  the  speculations  of 
political  economists  upon  the  nature 
of  wealth  in  &e  abstraet  hardly 
deserved  attention,  and  such  mean- 
ing as  they  had,  if  indeed  they  had 
any,  was  not  worth  the  trouble  in- 
Tolred  in  its  discovery.  Things 
have  nmch  changed  since  the  days 
when  political  economy  was  to 
Englishmen  a  terra  incognita,  and 
its  medioda  of  reasoning  were 
looked  upon  with  distrust.  A  re- 
action of  unnecessary  strength  has 
set  in.  The  writings  of  a  long  line 
of  political  economists  have  fsimi- 
liansed  Englishmen  with  the  ab- 
stract method  of  reasoning.  An 
abstraction  no  longer  presents  any 
difficulty.  Whether  right  or  wrong, 
applicable  or  inapplicable,  it  is  the 
<m]^  method  of  viewing  a  &tct.  ISo 
inatter  how  complicated  the  sub- 
ject, how  manifold  and  intricate  its 
relations,  how  subtle  and  varied  its 
laws,  the  most  popular  writer  upon 
it,  the  thinker  of  most  authoriiy 
and  influence,  is  the  man  who,  with 
or  without  a  competent  knowledge, 
can  string  together  in  logical  se- 
quence a  certain  number  of  abstract 
propositions,  and  produce  a  treatise 
dear  and  intelligible  of  itself  from 


beginning  to  end,  and  as  closelj*  as 
possible  resembling  a  demonstration 
in  Euclid.  It  is  strange  to  consider 
how  unwarranted  a  hold  these  rash 
abstractions  have  taken  upon  the 
national  mind.  The  form  of  the 
reasoning  has  become  everything^ 
the  matter  nothing ;  and  any  argu^ 
ment  is  at  once  accepted,  if  it  be 
only  exhibited  in  the  shape,  A  is  B, 
and  therefore  C  is  D.  There  can 
be  no  better  instance  of  this  than 
the  ready  assent  which  has  been 
given  to  the  theorems  of  Malthus. 
If  population  increases  geome- 
trically, and  if  food  increases 
arithmetically,  population  must 
ultimately  outstrip  food.  The 
terseness  and  clearness  of  the  de^ 
monstration  has  made  us  forget  how 
very  inadequate  are  the  generalisa- 
tions which  form  the  premisses,  and 
how  little  ground  we  have  for  as- 
suming that  they  wiU  hold  true 
under  all  possible  conditions  of 
human  life. 

If  we  examine  the  arguments 
which  lie  at  the  basis  of  the  theory 
that  Government  ought  as  closely 
as  possible  to  limit  its  functions  to 
the  preservation  of  the  negative 
welfare  of  the  citizens,  we  shall  find 
good  .reason  to  suspect  that  they 
consist  of  certain  abstract  views  of 
the  constitution  of  society,  based 
upon  an  over-hasty  generalisation ; 
that  they  are  more  clear  than  true, 
and  more  consistent  with  themselves 
than  applicable  to  the  foicts  which 
they  represent. 

It  is  said  that  people  manage 
their  own  affairs  best  for  themselves ; 
that  the  stimulus  of  individual  in- 
terests leads  to  better  results  than 
does  governmental  supervision ; 
that  centralisation  of  all  kinds  is 
costly,  oppressive,  and  inefficient, 
devoid  of  energy,  and  subject  to 
corruption  and  8i)uses.  Bulways, 
it  is  urged,  telegraphs,  insurance 
offices,  dockyards,  in  short  all  un- 
dertakings except  schools,  in  which 
case  the  consumer  is  ipso  facto  no 
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judge  of  the  article  whicli  he  pur- 
chases, floarish  much  best  in  private 
hands.  Caveat  emptor  is  a  rule  to 
Tvhich  the  politician  must  absolutely 
adhere,  if  the  nation  is  to  be  really 
prosperous.  To  this  great  political 
maxim  all  experience— -of  -which 
Mr.  Spencer  has  collected  a  great 
deal — bears  uniform  witness. 

The  second  great  argument  used 
in  support  of  the  limi^tion  of  the 
functions  of  Gbvemment  is  that 
all  governmental  superintendence 
is  destructive  of  individuality. 
The  highest  condition,  it  is  said, 
of  human  existence  is  that  in  which 
all  the  faculties  find  their  most  com- 
plete and  full  development.  But 
development  must  come  from  within 
and  not  from  without.  It  must  be 
a  process  of  spontaneous  growth, 
obedient  to  its  own  laws  alone. 
Human  character  must  be  judged 
by  the  analogy  of  a  plant.  It  springs 
up  as  a  flower.     To  attempt  to  im- 

?rove  it  or  to  change  it,  is  to  Idll  it. 
'o  attempt  to  prematurely  force 
its  growth,  is  ultimately  to  stunt 
and  cripple  it.  Hence  it  follows 
that  the  effect  of  any  governmental 
action,  however  wisely  and  bene- 
volently planned  and  exercised, 
must  be  absolutely  prejudical.  Even 
in  governmental  schools  the  same 
system  of  education  must  be  applied 
to  all  alike,  although  it  is  impossible 
that  it  should  be  equally  suited  to 
the  capacities  and  to  the  require- 
ments of  all.  Education  itself,  were 
such  a  course  possible,  would  fare 
best  and  produce  the  most  brilliant 
results,  if  left  entirely  in  private 
hands.  Certain,  at  any  rate,  it  is, 
that  if  the  State  is  to  undertake  the 
office  of  teacher,  it  must  strictly 
confine  itself  to  the  exposition  of 
positive  facts,  absolutely  refraining 
from  the  inculcation  of  any  doctrine 
calculated  to  give  a  colour  to  young 
ideas,  or  in  any  way  to  guide  or 
direct  the  free  individuality  in  its 
process  of  expansion.  But,  even  if 
the  State  refrains  from  all  action 


calculated,  however  slightly,  to  pre- 
judice the  individuality  of  its  mem- 
bers, there  are  still,  says  Mr.  Mill, 
great  dangers  to  encounter,  and 
difficulties  to  overcome.  Society  in 
the  most  unreasonable  and  unre- 
flecting manner  has  pronounced  its 
verdict  against  individuality,  and 
consistently  does  its  best  to  trample 
it  out.  The  influence  of  society  is 
steadily  tending  to  bring  us  to  a 
Chinese  level  of  dead  uniformity, 
and  the  adherent  of  the  individucd- 
istic  philosophy  must  fight  against 
this  unwholesome  force  of  popular 
opinion,  with  hand  and  with  foot 
and  with  voice  and  with  every  means 
in  his  power. 

These  two  great  arguments  are  so 
popular  and  so  universally  recog- 
nised as  to  deserve  very  careful 
attention.  I  must  confess  that  they 
have  always  seemed  to  myself  more 
formidable  in  the  show  than  in  the 
reality.  The  ideal  state  of  society 
sketched  by  Humboldt  and  by  Mr. 
Mill  gleams  upon  paper  with  all  the 
beauty  of  a  fairyland.  We  have  to 
picture  to  ourselves  a  state  of  things 
in  which  men  have  become  perfectly 
wise  and  perfectly  good,  by  the 
simple  process  of  being  let  entirely 
alone.  Individual  intelligence  is  so 
keen  that  commercial  fraud  of  any 
kind  is  an  impossibility ;  toleration 
so  universal  that  a  man  respects 
and  almost  admires  his  neighbour 
for  consistently  acting  upon  prin- 
ciples of  the  immorality  of  which  he 
is  himself  convinced.  The  State 
provides  for  all  an  education  which, 
while  it  thoroughly  stocks  the  mind 
with  careftilly  verified  facts,  scru- 
pulously leaves  it  free  to  form  its 
own  opinion  upon  every  subject. 
Everjrwhere  we  find  the  most  per- 
fect liberty  of  thought  and  of  action. 
As  long  as  a  man  refrains  from  in- 
juring the  person  and  the  property 
of  his  neighbours,  he  may  do  exactly 
as  he  likes.  Under  so  happy  a 
regiine  individuality  is  perpetnally 
expressing  itself  in  nigher  and  more 
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beaatifal  forms,  and  the  infinite 
capabilities  of  human  nature  work 
themselves  out  to  the  full.  Un- 
fortunately, as  soon  as  we  come  to 
examine  the  details,  the  whole  pic- 
ture bIowIj  melts  away. 

In  the   first  place,  it  is  a  very 
doubtful  matter  whether  the  pro- 
position, that  each  man  is  the  best 
I      judge  of  his  own  interests,  is  to  be 
i      unbesitatingly  accepted,  although  it 
I      is  generally  assumed  to  be  absolutely 
'       true.  A  man  is  the  best  judge  of  his 
own  interests  in  those  cases  only 
where  he  has  some  special  know- 
ledge. Acountrygentlemancanbuy 
his  own  horses,  but  he  must  take  the 
qualifications  of  his  physician  upon 
trust,  and  he  is  absolutely  incompe- 
tent to  decide  upon  the  solvency  of 
a  company  in  which  he  may  wish  to 
iske  shares,  or  of  an  insurance  office 
in  whicb  be  may  wish  to  efiect 
a  policy.     Hence  to  him  the  gua- 
rantee of  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
or — assuming  the  existence  of  sucb 
a  functionary — of  a  governmental 
inspector  of  joint-stock  companies, 
is  invaluable,  and  well  worth  the 
sHgbt  extra  taxation  which  may  be 
involved,     and    the    inappreciable 
cheek  upon  liberty,   individuality, 
and  free  enterprise  which  may  be 
entailed.  Because  a  man  is  the  best 
judge  of  his  own  interests  in  the 
Hmited  and  special  sense  in  which 
a  sailor  is  the  best  judge  of  a  ship, 
and  a  cobbler  of  a  shoe,  we  must  not 
assume  that  he  is  omniscient,  and 
is  the  best  judge  of  his  own  interests 
in  every  case : — ne  sutor  ultra  crepi" 
dam.    And  from  this  I  should  wish 
to  deduce  the  rule, — that  it  is  the 
diUy  of  Government  to  indirectly  pro* 


tcct  the  persons  ami  property  of  Us 
subjects^  by  exercising  a  power  of  ru- 
spection  over  all  such  matters  and 
undertakings  as  clearly  affect  the  weU 
fare  of  the  majority  of  the  nation,  and 
for  a  sound  judgment  upon  which 
special  or  professional  knowledge  is 
required} 

It  will  naturally  be  asked,  what 
limitations  are  to  be  made,  and 
where  is  the  line  to  be  drawn  in  the 
application  of  this  principle?  If 
the  State  inspects  insurance  offices 
and  banks,  is  it  also  to  inspect 
registry  offices  for  educational  or 
domestic  employment,  and  to  exa- 
mine the  accounts  of  mercantile 
firms  in  the  behalf  of  sleeping  part- 
ners ?  When  State  supervision 
once  beg^s,  where  is  it  to  stop  ? 
Such  an  objection  does  not  in  any 
way  disprove  the  validity  of  our 
principle.  *  There  are  many  points 
which  legislation  must  decide,  but 
which  apparently  might  be  decided 
as  well  one  way  as  the  other:  as 
whether  forty  stripes  are  to  be 
inflicted  or  forty  save  one.*  Go- 
vernment must  draw  the  line  in 
question  to  the  best  of  its  ability, 
imposing  the  restriction  of  its  su- 
pervision where  it  seems  necessary, 
and  suffering  it  to  become  a  dead 
letter  where  it  is  no  longer  needed. 
I  doubt  whether  the  strongest 
advocate  of  the  limitation  of  the 
functions  of  Glt)vemment  would  as- 
sert that  the  progress  made  in  the 
cause  of  freedom,  individuality,  and 
liberty  would  counterbalance  the 
loss  of  public  security  and  the  injury 
done  to  the  general  welfare,  if  such 
restrictions  were  removed  as  the 
proof-mark  upon  gun-barrels,  or  the 


*A  Middlesex  jury  have  but  recently  advised  that  Government  should  inspect 
locomotive  boilers.  I  subjoin  an  extract  from  the  American  papers  which  is  still 
more  pertinent : — 

Explosive  Lamps. — The  number  of  serious  accidents,  numbering  from  four  to 
lire  weekly,  arising  from  the  explosion  of  kerosene  lamps  is  attracting  general  atten- 
tion in  America.  The  New  York  Board  of  Health  are  taking  steps  to  prosecute  rigor- 
ously every  violation  of  ordinance  forbidding  the  sale  of  dangerous  illuminating 
fiiiids. 
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Acts  regnlating  the  transactions  of 
pawnbrokers.  A  gentleman  can 
change  his  taQor,  and  a  poor  man 
his  bootmaker;  bnt  a  gentleman 
needs  to  haye  his  life  protected 
against  the  dishonesty  of  gnnsmiths, 
and  a  poor  man  his  property  against 
the  dishonesty  of  pawnbrokers. 
It  needs  very  little  common  sense 
to  see  that  there  are  some  trades 
and  occnpations  which  the  State 
may  leare  entirely  alone,  and  others 
where  it  is  imperative,  in  behalf  of 
the  public,  that  it  should  interfere.* 
But,  it  may  be  said,  and  is,  the 
presence  of  perfectly  free  competi- 
tion is  ultimately  the  best  guarantee 
of  excellence.  Here  we  are  apt  to 
be  so  carried  away  by  the  abstract 
ideas  involved  in  the  argoment  as 
to  lose  sight  of  the  qualification 
contained  in  the  word  *  uUimafely,^ 
aud  which  in  the  interest  of  one 
side  of  the  argument  it  is  very 
desirable  to  ignore.  Of  course  the 
question  of  time  does  not  aflRact  the 
abstract  truth  of  the  theorems  of 
political  economy,  and  economists 
in  their  demonstrations  disregard 
the  element  of  time  altogether. 
But,  when  we  come  to  consider  how 
far  the  abstract  truths  of  political 
economy  find  their  expression  in 
facts,  then  we  can  no  longer  afford 
to  overlook  the  qualrfication  due  to 
the  element  of  time.  When  we  say 
that  free  competition  must  ulti- 
mately rid  the  market  of  inferior 
goods,  we  forget  that  life  is  often 
too  short  for  fraud  to  be  properly 


exposed.  Honesty  would  be  the 
best  policy,  and  the  interests  of 
buyer  and  of  seller  would  be  iden- 
tical, if  we  all  lived  for  some  two 
or  three  hundreds  of  years.  As  it 
is,  life  is  so  short  that  it  is  often 
the  most  lucrative  course  for  the 
vendor  to  pursue  a  quick  career  of 
what  practically  amounts  to  fraud, 
and  then  to  retire  upon  his  gains 
and  leave  the  buyer  in  the  lurch. 
And  hence  it  is  that  no  amount  of 
politico-economical  demonstration  in 
any  way  affects  the  practical  vahio 
of  the  proposition  tiiat  Government 
ought  to  protect  the  buyer  in  those 
cases  where  the  consequences  of  his 
own  ignorance  may  involve  serious 
injury  to  his  person  or  his  property. 
The  public  must  be  protected 
against  fraudulent  loan  and  insu- 
rance offices,  and  more  especially 
those  evil-doers  must  be  extirpated 
who  prey  upon  the  misery  of  their 
fellow-creatures  by  the  Bale  of 
worthless  specifics  for  severe  dis- 
eases. Free  competition  between 
members  of  the  recognised  medical 
corporation  and  those  beyond  its 
pale  may  or  may  not  have  all  the 
advantages  attributed  to  it  by 
political  economistfl,  but  these  ad- 
vantages must  not  be  allowed  in 
excuse  of  large  profits  made  by  the 
wholesale  murder  of  the  ignorant 
and  the  poor.  Our  position  will 
only  be  fortified  if  we  consider  who 
are  the  advocates  of  the  rule  caveat 
emftor?  An  honest  silver-smith 
looks  upon  the   Hall-mark    as    a 


'  I  cannot  refirain  from  quoting  in  extenso  the  following  passage : — *  There  are  many 
actions  which  under  some  circumstances  are  wrong,  and  others  not ;  and  as  in- 
dividuals  cannot  estimate  their  true  character,  they  require  that  it  should  be  estimated 
for  them.  These  functions  are  discharged  by  what,  using  the  title  in  a  laige  sense^ 
we  may  term  "  the  Police."  The  exact  province  of  this  Police  'cannot  be  r^:ulated 
beforehand.  We  cannot  say,  for  instance,  what  is  and  what  is  not  a  just  cause  of 
suspicion.  All  great  branches  of  industry  afiect  the  public  so  much  that  the  public  has 
a  right  to  control  them.  Thus  the  superrision  of  the  Police  over  the  sale  of  bread  is 
justifiable  because  the  price  and  quality  of  bread  affects  the  whole  community.  Again, 
the  Police  has  to  regulate  all  such  things  as  roads  or  bridges,  the  construction  of 
which  benefits  all,  but  does  not  feU  under  the  prorince  of  any  one.'— Mr.  T.  C.  Sandars' 
rhumi  of  The  PMloaophy  of  Bi^ht 

^  In  the  East  of  London  a  brisk  trade  is  driven  in  sham  life-buoys,  made  of  rushes 
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benefit  and  a  secnrity  to  the  seller 
as  well  as  to  the  buyer.  When 
some  notorious  failure  has  ruined 
some  hundreds  of  families,  it  is  not 
the  most  respectable  or  the  most 
prosperous  division  of  the  City  in- 
terests that  is  so  loud  in  its  praises 
of  the  blessings  of  unrestricted 
commercial  enterprise.  The  City 
article  in  many  newspapers  is  often 
written  in  the  tone  of  a  man  who 
regards  the  investments  of  the 
public  as  the  legitimate  and  abso- 
Inte  property  of  the  commercial 
world,  and  who  considers  that '  in- 
creased commercial  activity  * — by 
which  is  to  be  understood  increased 
activity  in  speculation — more  than 
compensates  for  *  temporary  depres- 
sion and  individual  losses' — by 
which  is  to  be  understood  an 
amonnir  of  private  miseiy  and  ruin 
which  political  economists  may 
ignore,  but  which  a  wise  Govern- 
ment ought  as  far  as  possible  to 
render  an  impossibility. 

Lastly,  even  if  we  idtogether  put 
oat  of  sight  the  duty  of  Govern- 
ment to  interfere  between  buyer 
and  seller  in  such  cases  as  those 
which  we  have  described,  yet  we 
shall  still  find  that  there  are  certain 
great  undertakings  which  concern 
the  interests  of  all  alike,  but  which 
it  is  not  the  especial  province  of 
any  one  in  particular  to  manage 
and  to  control  in  the  general  in- 
terest. Mr.  Spencer  strikes  one 
note  when  he  speaks  of  the  dangers 
of  over-legislation,  and  quite  another 
when  he  talks  of  railway  misma- 
iMgement.  Surely  the  steadily  in- 
creasing business  and  income,  and 
the  steadily  decreasing  charges- 
and  almost  absolute  security  of  the 
General  Post  Office,  are  a  sufficient 
answer  to  those  who  deprecate  the 
assumption  by  Government  of  func- 
tions   of   general    utility.     Public 


opinion  has  expressed  itself  deci- 
dedly upon  the  question  whether  it 
is  or  is  not  advisable  in  the  interests 
of  the  community  at  large  that  Go- 
vernment should  take  to  itself  the 
management  of  telegraphs,  remov- 
ing them  from,  the  mismanagement 
of  those  companies  who,  in  the  en- 
joyment of  a  practical  monopoly, 
have  grossly  neglected  the  public 
interests,  and  guarded  themselves 
against  the  possibility  of  complaint 
by  refusing  to  contract  for  a 
message  except  upon  the  express 
stipulation  that  no  complaints  shall 
be  preferred.  In  the  case  of  rail- 
ways, postal  and  telegraph  service, 
and  similar  large  undertakings  of 
general  interest — ^we  may  add  gas 
and  water- works,  and  cemeteries — 
the  influence  of  competition  is  al- 
together absent.  Hardly  any  one 
denies  that  Government  ought  to 
exercise  some  sort  of  control  over 
such  undertakings,  such  as  for 
example  that  given  by  the  BaUway 
Act  of  1 844.  But,  if  we  once  admit 
the  principle  that  governmental 
interference  is  allowable,  the  only 
question  that  remains  is  how  far  it 
is  advisable  that  it  should  be  carried, 
and  whether  it  is  not  better  and 
more  satisfactory  in  the  long 
run  for  Government  to  take  the 
entire  management  of  such  matters 
into  its  own  hands.  The  only  good 
argument  of  which  I  am  aware 
against  such  a  course  is  that  of 
Mr.  Hudson,  who  has  expressed  his 
belief  that  Government  would  in 
such  a  case  have  more  upon  its 
hands  than  it  could  manage.  Mr. 
Hudson's  great  experience  gives 
great  weight  to  his  opinion;  but 
stni  it  is  an  opinion  only,  and  does 
not  render  the  experiment  impos- 
sible, especially  if  it  be  made  gra- 
dually. On  the  other  hand  it  may 
be  urged  that  an  economy  would 


od  riuLTuigs.  Caveat  emptor  would  be  a  more  suitable  inscription  far  such  articles 
li»tn  is  the  *  warranted  solid  cork '  which  they  always  bear.  But  then  members  of  Parlia- 
aent  buy  more  gun-barrels  than  life-buoys. 
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be  effected  highly  conducive  to  the 
public  interest.  The  energy  of  per- 
sonal supervision  may  enable  an 
individuiJ  proprietor  or  a  firm  of 
proprietors  to  outbid  Government ; 
but  Government  can  outbid  joint- 
stock  companies  under  the  manage- 
ment of  a  board :  and,  putting  out 
of  question  the  diminished  cost  of 
management,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  Government  is  content 
if  it  can  pay  the  expenses  of  working 
the  concern,  and  need  not  squeeze 
the  public  to  provide  a  dividend  for 
shareholders. 

From  these  considerations  I 
should  wish  to  deduce  the  rule— 
that  in  all  large  undertdldiigs  which 
undeniahly  affect  the  interest  of  the 
^tiblicy  and  which  by  their  very  mag- 
nitride  render  competition  impossible, 
it  is  advisable  that  the  management 
should  belong  to  Government,  rather 
than  to  an  irresponsible  body  of 
shareJwlders  tvhose  interests  are  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  those  of  the 
general  public :  and  it  must  be  un- 
derstood that  this  rule  is  to  be  ac- 
cepted quite  independently  of  any 
question  wJiether  the  working  of  such 
wuJertaJci'ngs  by  joint-stock  companies, 
as  at  present,  ca/n  be  shown  to  involve 
no  actual  and  direct  danger  to  the 
persons  and  property  of  the  public, 
such  as  was  spoken  of  in  the  principle 
first  laid  dotvn. 

We  will  now  turn  to  the  second 
of  the  two  great  arguments  used  by 
the  advocates  of  the  laissez-faire 
tlieoiy  of  government,  namely  that 
it  is  well  to  reduce  governmental 
interference  to  a  minimum,  inas- 
much as  individuality  is  the  greatest 
of  all  goods,  and  governmental  in- 
terfereuce  is  injurious  to  individu- 
ality.  Put  in  a  more  definite  and 
practical  shape  the  doctrine  amounts 
pretty  much  to  this — that  Govern- 
ment must  on  no  account  interfere 
with  the  free  publication,  and  ex- 
pression, and  inculcation  upon 
others,  of  opinions  of  which  it  dis- 
approves,  or  with    actions  which 


upon  moral  grounds  it  would  con- 
demn, unless  it  can  be  shown  that 
such  opinions  or  actions  produce 
direct  injury  to  either  person  or 
property,  such  as  is  ordinarily  cog- 
nisable by  the  criminal  law.  We 
will  briefly  consider  some  of  the 
leading  arguments  which  have  been 
adduced  in  support  of  this  position. 
In  the  first  place  we  must  endea- 
vour to  attach  some  meaning  to  the 
word  *individuaUty.*  A  man's  in- 
dividuality ought  to  mean  the  sum 
total  of  those  points  wherein  he  dif- 
fers from  other  men,  when  they  are 
considered  not  as  distinguishing  him 
from  other  men,  but  rather  as  form- 
ing and  constituting  his  own  pecu- 
lii^  character.  The  old  logical  rules 
that  clear  definition  is  identical  with 
distinct  division,  and  that  perfect 
opposition  can  only  be  between  con- 
tradictories, are  very  pertinent 
Where  the  maximum  of  individu- 
ality obtains,  there  we  shall  find  the 
maximum  number  of  absolutely  dis- 
tinct types  of  character.  The  in- 
dividuahty  of  the  just  man  only 
exists  as  such  when  he  is  actually 
contrasted  with  the  unjust  man,  and 
the  individuality  of  the  hero  only 
shows  itself  when  we  contrast  him 
with  the  coward.  And  from  this  it 
follows  most  clearly  that  the  exis- 
tence of  absolute  individuidity  is 
far  from  being  a  very  desirable  tlung, 
and  that,  if  non-intervention  on  the 
part  of  Gt)vemment  tends  to  pro- 
duce such  individuality,  then  such 
non-intervention  is  unwise  and  ill- 
judged.  Using  the  word  *  individu- 
ality '  in  a  narrower  sense,  we  may 
say  that  a  certain  amount  of  in- 
dividuality is  essential  for  that  sub- 
division of  the  higher  kinds  of 
labour  which  is  the  motive  force 
and  the  characteristic  of  all  civilisa- 
tion. It  is  well  that  men's  tastes 
should  so  far  differ  as  to  lead  them 
to  keenly  follow  out  different  pur- 
suits, and  to  a  certain  extent  dif- 
ferent modes  of  life.  It  is  this  kind 
of  individuality  that  is  requisite  if  a 
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L  is  to  achieve  any  eminence,  or 
to  leave  his  mark  upon  the  acts  or 
the  thoughts  of  his  age.  We  are 
tempted  to  multiply  instances. 
C^eorge  William  Hegel  and  Pro« 
lessor  Hnxley,  the  Eajah  Brooke  and 
Dr.  Livingstone,  (Jeorge  Stephenson 
and  Mr.  Browning,  Cavour  and 
Mens.  N^laton,  Mr.  Peahody  and 
Lord  Townshend,  have  each  and  all 
of  them  done  a  work  the  valne  of 
which  is  incalculable,  and  which  in 
all  human  probability  no  one  else 
could  have  done  as  well.  The  truth 
contained  in  poeta  nasdtur  non  fit 
holds  good  of  all  great  pursuits.  If 
this  be  what  we  are  to  understand 
by  individuality,  then  it  is  certain 
that  the  possession  of  individuality 
among  its  citizens  is  the  highest 
of  all  national  goods ;  and  it  is  also 
equally  certain  that  no  Government 
would  ever  endeavour  to  repress  it, 
uid  that  any  governmental  action, 
short  of  oriental  despotism,  de- 
signed to  repress  if,  would  be,  and 
would  deserve  to  oe,  ludicrously 
unsuccessful.  On  the  other  hand  a 
man^s  individualiiy  may,  and  often 
does,  take  a  shape  directly  and 
avowedly  antagonistic  to  the  better 
interests  of  the  more  reasonable 
portion  of  society.  Vice  is  multi- 
form and  manifold,  and  gives  great 
scope  for  new  combinations  and  in- 
genious conceptions.  A  man's  indi- 
viduality may  take  the  form  of  habi- 
teial  drunkenness,  or  of  confirmed 
and  deliberate  profligacy,  or  he  may 
be  a  professional  gambler,  living 
well  upon  his  gains,  or  (in  default  of 
12  &  13  Vict.  c.  92)  he  may  devote 
his  whole  energies  to  cock-fighting. 
Here  we  have  a  type  of  individu- 
ality which  in  the  general  interest 
Government,  if  it  can,  is  bound  to 
suppress.  It  is  not  true  that  such 
suppression  is  an  impossibility. 
Bull-baiting  is  no  longer  extant, 
prize-fighting  is  d3ring  fast,  cock- 
fighting  goes  on  in  secret,  but  is 
afanost  fdways  detected.  Could 
Government   purify    the    turf,    or 
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could  it,  if  it  chose,  put  a  stop  to 
racing  altogether?  Those  whose 
answer  is  no,  must  recollect  that 
the  friends  of  bull-baiting  once  gave 
a  similar  answer.  Neither  is  it  true 
that  a  vice  suppressed  by  govern- 
mental interference  only  lies  latent. 
Such  a  statement  is  opposed  to  the 
psychological  thoonr  of  habit,  and 
to  all  experience.  Men  soon  cease 
to  desire  an  enjoyment  which  is  out 
of  their  reach.  A  great  deal  of 
mistaken  talk  goes  on  upon  the 
assumption  that  it  is  beyond  the 
power  of  Government  to  check  vice. 
Of  course  no  Government  can  check 
for  once  and  for  ever  all  forms  of 
human  obliquity.  But  there  are 
certain  gross  forms  of  depravity 
which  express  themselves  in  a  pal- 
pable shape:  and  these  a  deter- 
mined Government  can  check,  and 
ought  to  check.  They  require 
money,  if  they  are  to  be  successftdly 
carried  on;  and  a  severe  fine  will 
soon  brine  them  to  an  end.  The 
danger  which  individuality  incurs 
from  such  action  on  the  part  of 
Government  is  purely  imaginary. 
The  progress  of  humanity  will  be  as 
little  affected  by  the  closing  of  the 
bank  at  Homburg  as  it  was  when 
the  hells  in  St.  James's  put  up  their 
shutters. 

And  from  all  this  I  should  wish 
to  deduce  the  following  rule, — that 
it  is  the  duty  of  Government  to  re- 
press all  such  acts  as  involve  open  and 
defi^ant  scandal  to  ordinary  morality. 

The  Umits  which  this  principle 
needs  in  its  application  are  a  matter 
of  conunon  sense.  Government 
cannot  prevent  gambling  in  private 
houses,  but  it  can  imprison  a  man 
who  openly  keeps  a  faro  table.  It 
cannot  stop  deer-stalking,  but  it  can 
and  ought  to  stop  the  wanton  and 
vulgar  cruelty  of  pigeon  matches. 
Similarly  it  could,  if  it  liked,  com- 
plete the  work  which  it  began  so 
well  in  the  Haymarket,  although  it 
cannot  hope  to  stamp  out  immo- 
rality altogether. 
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It  is  hard  to  see  why  certain 
national  vicee  are  not  severely  dealt 
with,  unless  it  be  that  they  are  sup- 
ported by  powerM  and  moneyed 
mterests.  The  majority  of  the  na- 
tion have  a  clear  interest  in  their 
suppression.  The  opinion  of  the 
lower  orders  upon  the  question  of  a 
permissive  bill  is  as  well  marked 
and  distinct  as  is  the  opinion  of 
that  powerful  electioneering  body, 
the  publicans. 

Turning  from  actions  to  opinions 
and  the  expression  of  opinions,  the 
ftmctions    of  Government  can  be 
laid  down  with  equal  clearness.     I 
cannot  but  think  that  Gt)vemment 
has  the  right,  as  it  has  the  power, 
to  check  the  sale  of  books  and  pic- 
tures,  and  the  deUvery  of  public 
speeches  and  addresses,  as  it  may 
from  time  to  time  think  advisable. 
Here  we  shall  find  it  more  difficult 
than  before  to  exactly  determine 
the  limits  within  which  our  prin- 
ciple is  to  be  applied,  although  it  is 
perfectly  easy  for  common  sense  to 
settle  the  limits  upon  each  parti- 
cular occasion.  Of  course  obscenity 
will  always  pretend  that  it  is  legiti- 
mate art,  and  that  it  must  not  be 
stifled  or  nipped  in  the  bud;  and 
similarly  the  grossest  and  lowest 
forms    of    quackery    will    always 
shelter  themselves  under  the  pre- 
tended veil  of  new  scientific  truth. 
But  such  an  imposture  is  easily  to 
be  detected.     GfovOTumental  inter- 
ference would  only  be  exercised  in 


extreme  cases.     The  qucBstio  jwrii 
is  admitted.     The  qucestio  facU  re^ 
mains  for  a  jury.     To  say  that  if 
a  jury  once  begin  to  hand  over  to 
the  law  the  publishers  of  St.  Cle- 
ment Danes,  the  next  day  will  see 
Mr.  Swinburne  in  prison  and  ihe 
hangman  burning  Dryden,  is  simply 
absurd.     Because  we  do  not  allow 
a  vulgar  and  untruthful  lecturer  to 
inflame  the  evil  passions  of  Orange- 
men and  the    indignation  of  Ca- 
tholics, it  by  no  means  follows  that 
polemical  discussion  is  at  an  end. 
And  similarly  it  is  perfectly  easy  to 
distinguish    a    legitimate    medical 
treatise  from  certain  detestable  imi- 
tations.    With  regard  to  philoso- 
phical  and  theological  discussion, 
we  need  raise  no  imaginary  dangers. 
We  need  not  in  the  present  day 
fear  lest  governmental  interference 
should  suppress  valuable  truth.  To 
refer  to  the  story  of  Galileo  is  as 
absurd  as  to  evoke  the  shadow  of 
Jeflries  in  support  of  a  proposal  to 
abolish  irresponsible  judges.     The 
principle  for  which  I  contend  is, — 
that  the  interests  of  truth  are  now 
sufficiently  advanced  f(yr  Qwenvment 
to  safely   assume   the  censorship    of 
literature   and  of   art,  and    to    re- 
'press    the  publication   and  sale    of 
worl's     of    literature    and    of    art^ 
and    the  public    expression   of   opi* 
nioTis,  which  it  judges  to  he  directly 
offence  to  common  decency  and  mo^ 
ralityy  or  to  he  directly  subversive  of 
the  public  peace}    I  cannot  but  be- 


>  I  wiBh  that  any  advocate  of  liberty  of  the  press  in  its  most  absolute  shape  would 
take  the  trouble  to  read  firom  beginning  to  end  a  number  of  The  lUustraied  FoUce 
News,  In  defeult  of  such  patience  let  him  attentively  consider  the  two  columns  of  ad- 
Tortisements  contained  in  each  number,  and  ask  himself  whether  a  little  police  supor- 
Tision  is  not  desirable.  The  advertisements  of  the  most  delectable  sporting  papers 
fall  far  short  of  the  abominations  which  will  here  meet  his  eye. 

Then,  again,  advocates  of  Malthusianism  in  its  most  hasty  and  ill-judged  shape, 
draw  up  small  compendia  for  the  practical  use  of  the  enlightened,  and  distribute  them 
by  the  penny  post  among  maid-servante,  boys  at  college,  and  the  sixth  form  in  pablic 
■dbools.  Social  refonners  fell  into  bad  company  when  they  adopt  the  tactics  of 
quack  doctors  and  Jew  money-lenders. 

When  I  was  at  Oxford,  my  college  was  deluged  with  these  cireulaw.  But  I  waa 
advised  that  leeal  proceediDgs  would  bo  difficult  and  inefiEectnaL  This,  I  caanofe 
bat  think,  thonld  not  be. 
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Here  iiiak  the  adsuttod  evik  whioh 
laeh  %  cenaoidbip  would  obiiate 
«re  ^  greater  than  anj  danger 
wfaaok  it  inYolyes  to  i^e  interests  of 
free  discussion.  It  is  easj  to  dis- 
trngnish  between  a  writer  whose 
opiniaviSy  liowerer  new  and  strange, 
are  dictated  bjr  a  hona  fide9  in  the 
cause  erf  truth,  and  a  purveyor  of 
offied ;  and  if  we  are  to  hold  that 
Oovemment  is  net  sufficiently  wise 
io  recognise  such  a  distinction,  we 
had  better  denj  the  efficacy  of 
government  in  any  shape,  and  give 
oar    adkerenee    to    absolute    pes- 


If  we  abandon  details,  and  consider 
the  lodseez-foAfre  theory  of  Govem- 
ment  as  a  whole,  we  shall  see  that 
it  once  had  greater  value,  and  called 
lor  greater  attention,  than  at  pre- 
sent.     Historically  it  arose  as  a 
protest  agamst  unwise  restrictions 
\xj  which  trade    was    undeniably 
luonpered,  and  freedom  of  thought 
and  of  opinion  greatly  checked,  al- 
though not  BO  greatly  as  is  gene- 
rally believed.     And  it  is  now  as 
unwise  to  use  the  abstract  arga- 
ment  of   tadMex-faare    against    all 
governmental    interference    what- 
ever, as  it  would  be  to  appeal  to 
the  principles  embodied  in  the  Bill 
of  Bights  in  support  of  a  similar  posi- 
tion. Year  by  year  men  grow  wiser 
and  more  tolerant,  and  year  by  year 
there  is  less  need  to  dread  undue 
and  unwise  intorference  on  the  part 
of  a  Government  which,  in  Eng- 
land certainly,  is  the  close  reflex  of 
the  common  sense  and  better  opi- 
nion of  the  more  intelligent  portion 
of  the  community.     The  advocates 
of  the  ladssez'favre  theory  are  car- 
ried away  by  the  strength  of  an 
over-abstract    generalisation,   first 
singled  in  times  and  under  circum- 
stances which  were  very  unlike  the 
present,    and    the    knowledge    of 
which  is  fast  becoming  a  matter  of 
history.     They  seem,  perhaps  un- 
consciously to  themselves,  to  hold 
that  it  is  tiie  first  duty  of  a  patriot 


to  assume  laaa  €k)vemment  to  be  in 
the  wrong,  until  it  can  be  abso- 
lutely demonstrated  that  it  is  in 
ibe  ri^^  They  forget  that  the 
ideas  of  the  French  revolution 
have  done  their  work,  and  are  in- 
applicable to  the  existing  order  of 
things.  Almost  all  necessary  de- 
struction is  over,  and  true  Libe- 
ralism will  soon  express  itself  in 
the  form  of  a  desire  for  reorganisa- 
tion, rather  than  in  abstract  decla- 
mation against  dead  evils.  We  have, 
all  of  us,  quite  as  much  liberty  as  we 
want,  and  perhaps  even  more  than 
is  good. 

If  we  consider  the  question  from 
the  sti^-point  afforded  by  moral 
jdiilosophy,  we  shall,  whatever  ^be 
our  system  of  morals,  find  ourselves 
landed    in    the    same    conclusion. 
On  utilitarian    principles,    which, 
waiving  all  question  as  to  whether 
utility  be  the  highest  possible  moral 
standard,  are  still,  in  cases  where 
morality  is  not  at  stake,  the  only 
possible  criterion  by  which  to  guide 
our  actions,  it  is  matter  of  demon- 
stration that   Government    has   a 
right  to  curb  the  pleasures  of  the 
few  in  behalf  of  the  better  interests 
of  the  many.  I  leave  to  Mr.  Mill  the 
task  of  reconciling  the  principles  of 
his  Essay  on  Liberty  with  those  of 
his  treatise   On  UtUitcmanism,      I 
cannot  but  think  that  they  are  irre- 
concilable.     If  a  majority  of  the 
population  are  convinced  that  their 
happiness  will  be  greatly  promoted 
by  restrictions  upon  the  sale  of  in- 
toxicating liquors,  their  wishes,  if 
they  take  a  reasonable  form,  must 
over-ride  the  desires  of  a  minority, 
who  desire  the  liberty  of  sitting  in 
a  public-house  all  day.     There  is 
no  fear  lest  the  over^eal  of  tee- 
totalism  should  abolish  the  liquor 
tnffic  altogether,  but  there  is  great 
national  danger  in  the  absolutely 
unrestricted  liquor  traffic  which  at 
present  goes  on.     We  must  weigh 
a  certain    against   a  highly  con- 
tingent evil)  aad  decide  which  is 
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the  greater.  As  democracy  ad- 
vances, interference  with  the  bo« 
called  liberties  of  the  few  in  the 
behalf  of  all  becomes  more  and 
more  advisable,  and  more  and  more 
possible,  and — which  is  most  im- 
portant—more and  more  inevitable. 
We  seem  to  be  but  just  awakening 
to  the  fact  that,  behind  and  below 
all  forms,  the  true  meaning  of  de- 
mocracy is  a  wise  and  strong  Go- 
vernment, resolutely  working  out 
the  good  of  the  masses.  The  work- 
ing classes  of  England  seem  to  me 
to  be  in  advance  of  our  political 
philosophers. 

If  on  the  other  hand  we  aban- 
don the  utilitarian  stand-point,  and 
assert  that  Government  ought  as 
far  as  possible  to  be  the  expression 
of  certain  definite  moral  concep- 
tions— a  view  which  after  lying 
dormant  from  the  time  of  Aristotle, 
has  at  last  vigorously  reasserted 
itself  in  Germany — we  cannot  avoid 
the  conclusion  that  Gt>vemment 
must  not  confine  its  attention  to 
the  lower  interests  merely  of  the 
governed,  but  must  in  addition, 
both  directly  and  indirectly,  en- 
deavour to  promote  their  highest 
welfare.  The  State  ought  to  be, 
and  is,  the  realisation  of  man's  best 
and  highest  reason,  the  embodiment 
of  all  that  he  holdis  to  be  good  and 
true.  And  such,  in  the  main,  all 
States  are,  and  have  been.  To  carp 
at  individual  defects  is  mere  little- 
mindedness.  We  ought  rather  to 
recognise  the  one  common  prin- 
ciple of  sound  reason — a  material 
capable  of  being  wrought  out  into 
many  forms — and  in  virtue  of  which 
the  worst  governed  State  is  still  a 
State.  '  The  existence  of  cripples 
need  not  prevent  our  recognition  of 
the  principle  of  life.' 

It  is  strauge  to  see,  as  the  general 


elections  come  round,  how  little 
Englishmen  appreciate  and  sympa- 
thise with  what  will  one  dlay  be 
recognised  as  the  most  important 
political  questions.  Government 
by  parties  has  a  tendency  to  unduly 
exidt  comparatively  unimportant 
matters,  and  to  make  us  lose  sight 
of  the  great  duties  of  the  State  in 
the  setUement  of  the  little  difficulty 
as  to  who  is  to  take  the  helm  for 
the  next  eighteen  months.  But 
little  by  little  power  is  passing  into 
the  ha^ds  of  the  worlang  classes, 
and  the  course  of  events  seems  to 
show  that  it  is  the  working  classes 
after  all  who  have  the  broadest  and 
the  wisest  views  of  the  sphere  and 
duties  of  Government.  They  know 
best  the  amount  of  good  which  a 
wise  administration  could  work  out 
for  them,  and  do  not  love  the 
cynical  point  of  view,  too  common 
among  their  employers,  that  social 
evils  are  a  Camarma  which  we  must 
notattempttodrainaway.i  Extreme 
as  their  notions  may  perhaps  be, 
they  none  the  less  teach  us  a  good 
lesson.  A  man  must  have  over- 
balanced his  mind  with  his  own  ab- 
stractions, and  have  lost  all  hold 
upon  practical  truth,  when  he  has 
given  his  adherence  to  a  political 
philosophy  which  teaches  him  that 
it  is  unwise  for  Qx>vemment  to  at- 
tempt, and  impossible  for  it  to  do, 
that  which,  if  he  could,  he  would 
do  single-handed  with  his  whole 
heart  and  strength.  We  have  in 
the  widest  sense  a  duty  to  our 
neighbours,  and  we  have  also  a 
voice  in  the  making  of  the  laws. 
Surely  we  are  to  blame  if  we  do  not 
invoke  the  aid  of  Government  to 
strengthen  our  hands  in  our  en- 
deavours to  work  out  for  others  and 
for  ourselves  that  which  we  honestly 
believe  to  be  wise  and  good,  and  to 


'  Working  men  especiaUy  remember  the  abolition  of  the  truck  system,  (i  &  a  W. 
4.  c.  37.)  And  yet  speakers  at  our  Social  Science  Congresses  would  have  us  believe 
that  Government  cannot  interfere  in  behalf  of  the  Devon  and  Somerset  labourer  irho 
hua  to  receive  one  half  of  his  wages  in  cider. 
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do  battle  with  that  which  we  know 
to  be  evil. 

It  is  a  misfortime  that  that  por- 
tion of  the  community  which  makes 
its  living  bj  the  poverty,  the  misery, 
and  often  by  the  sin  of  its  fellow- 
creatnres,  should  be  able  to  qnote 
the  utterances  of  our  great  political 
philosophers  in  its  favour.  It  is 
easily  to  be  understood  that  there 
are  certain  persons  and  certain 
classes  who  will  always  deprecate 
tiie  least  interference  on  the  part  of 
Government,  and  will  raise  the  cry 
that  commerce  is  paralysed,  and 
that  the   liberties  of   the  subject 


are  in  peril.  These  gentlemen  owe 
their  best  thanks  to  the  laissez-faire 
philosophy.  Those  who  are,  and 
those  who  one  day  may  be  their 
victims,  will  probably  give  their  ad- 
herence to  a  system  of  philosophy 
older  than  the  theory  of  laissez-faire^ 
and  if  less  abstract  certainly  not 
less  thoughtful,  which  teaches  us 
that,  beyond  the  mere  security  of 
person  and  property,  Government 
owes  to  the  governed  a  wise  and 
earnest  supervision  over  the  *  heal- 
thy substantial  business  of  the 
details  of  living.' 

E.  W. 
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PROTEUS. 

A  seoce  snbliaie 
Of  something  far  more  deeply  interposed, 
Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  snn. 
And  the  ronnd  ocean,  and  the  living  air, 
And  the  green  earth,  and  in  the  mind  of  man. 

I. 

Sole  in  blank  boundless  darkness,  dimly  bright. 
The  homM  moon  hangs  o*er  the  viewless  sea, 
Whose  spell-bonnd  wavering  lips  wash  fitfully 

Up  the  black  shingle  in  whisperings  of  crisp  light. 

Lonely  I  staaid — the  midnight's  eremite, 

Whilst  mine  awed  sea- ward  gaze  goes  wistfully 
Into  the  darkness  face  to  face  with  me, 

The  darkness  where  the  sea  is,  and  the  night. 

And  lo !  I  feel  it  coming  again,  again — 
Up  from  the  waves  as  Proteus  did  of  old. 

Ah,  wert  Thou  like  that  old  God  of  the  main 

To  whom  we  cry  *  Unveil '  for  ever  in  vain. 
Formless  Desire,  which  no  eye  may  behold. 

No  hands  of  ours  can  weary,  and  no  spell  chain ! 


Ah,  bosom-friend  !  familiar  Mystery ! 

Oh  Lurer  with  veiled  face !  oh  Comforter  ! 

One  Spirit  of  many  forms  felt  everywhere, 
Who  knows  what  manner  of  Spirit  Thou  mayst  be  ? 
None,  tho'  his  most  loved  haunts  be  full  of  Thee, 

Valleys,  where  leaves  and  clear  streams  sleep,  and  stir. 

The  blue  flash  of  the  diving  kingfisher. 
The  rose,  whose  depths  of  scent  soft  rains  set  firee, 
Though  Thy  wild  way  be  with  the  hurricaue, 

Thunder  and  cloud ;  though  he  behold  the  day 
Cradling  Thee  in  some  wandering  eastern  fleece 
Of  loveliest  fire ;  or  sadly  sighing,  again. 

His  evening  soul  bewail  Thee,  dying  away 
To  unknown  lands,  and  gold  Hesperian  seas. 

III. 

Ah !  even  now  Thou  art  very  near  to  me ; 

But  veiled  and  far  as  ever  from  any  prayer. 

Still  my  soul  feels  Thee,  and  strange  longings  there 
Start  at  Thy  voice,  and  cry  in  choirs  toward  Thee. 
In  mine  own  soul  what  may  these  tumults  be — 

Desires  I  cannot  rule,  that  do  not  dare 

Whole  days  to  stir  within  their  secret  lair, 
But  at  Thy  voice  seek  their  wild  Rhodope  ? 
One  to  another  in  a  strange  tongue  calls — 

I  hearken,  but  can  catch  not  what  they  say ; 

Only  I  hear  their  voices  far  away 
Swell  and  a  passionate  clamour  at  intervals. 

Ah,  who  art  Thou  their  Gtod  ?  for  what  boon  pray       , 
These  mine  own  inmost  soul's  vague  Bacchanals  ?»OOglC 
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IV. 

What !  wilt  Thou  never  be  revealed  to  us  ? 

Must  our  souls  still  in  blindness  follow  thee  ? 

N^or,  borne  in  swift  raft  over  the  deep  sea, 
Ever  deep  even  upon  Thy  Dindjmiw  ?  . 
Not  ever  build  Thee  up  a  pillared  hovse. 

Nor  serve  Thee  with  articulate  Hturgy  ? 
I        Never  before  Thine  altar  bend  our  Imee, 

Nor  vreave  rare  flowers  in  coronals  round  Thy  brows, 
No  costlier  offerings  than  these  prefer, 

Blind  discontent,  insatiable  unrest, 

Deep  lonely  love  following  an  unknown  guest, 
Sad  as  man's  love  for  woman,  and  tenderer  ? 

Lo  these  be  all  we  offer,  alas !  our  best. 
No  certain  gold  and  frankincense  and  myn^ 

V. 

Do  we  then  waver,  and  fear  we  are  fools  and  blind  ? 

Doubt  we  ?  and  ask  Thee  whither  lead  Thy  ways  ? 

AsJc  whither  ?    Nay,  see  whence,  pale  doubtful  face ! 
Look  back,  and  see  how  far  we  have  left  behind 
Anger,  and  blinding  lusts,  and  loves  that  bind, 

And  the  mean  voioe  that  to  any  moment  'iays, 

'  Stay,  thou  art  fair,'  as  with  unflinching  pace. 
Veiled  One,  we  follow  Thee,  and  trust  to  find 
Hereafter  Thee  unveiled — knowing,  and  known- 
Set  with  a  rainbow  round  about  Thy  throne, 

Soul  of  our  Hfe's  unrest — to  find  Thee 
The  thing  we  have  long  sought  sorrowing  here  from  fSar, 
The  Spirit  of  the  bright  and  morning  star. 

The  sunrise,  and  the  sunset,  and  the  sea ! 


u«^4^4^ 
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DR.  ROBERT  LEE  OF  EDINBURGH.^ 
A  Sketch  by  Shibley. 


WHEN  Dr.  Robert  Lee  was  re- 
moved from  this  perplexed 
planet,  ecclesiastical  Scotland  lost 
a  leader  whom  she  conld  ill  afford 
to  part  with.  To  Edinburgh, 
especially,  the  blow  was  severe,  the 
loss  direct  and  irreparable.  And 
the  blank  was  made  all  the  more 
noticeable  by  the  manner  in  which 
the  vacancies  caused  by  his  death 
were  filled.  To  the  chair  of  Biblical 
criticism  one  man  had  pre-eminent 
claims — Mr.  Wallace,  of  Trinity 
College  Church  —  save  Principal 
Tulloch  alone,  the  foremost  scholar 
and  thinker  in  the  Church.  Mr. 
Story,  of  Rosneath  (whose  volumes 
are  now  before  me),  had  been  ex- 
pressly designated  by  Dr.  Lee  as 
his  successor  in  the  Old  Greyfriars. 
With  Mr.  Wallace  in  Dr.  Lee's 
chair,  and  Mr.  Story  in  Dr.  Lee's 
pulpit,  the  advanced  school  of 
theological  thought  would  have 
been  powerfully  represented  in  a 
church  court  which,  from  geogra- 
phical position,  if  not  from  intellec- 
tual eminence,  wields  of  necessity 
considerable  general  influence.  But 
it  was  arranged  otherwise.  To  Dr. 
Lee's  chair  a  Mr.  Charteris  was 
appointed — a  smooth,  polite,  urbane, 
gentlemanly  person---destitute  in- 
deed of  any  special  force  or  capacity 
— a  sort  of  ecclesiastical  ladies' 
doctor.  Mr.  Wallace — after  the 
Town  Council  had  succeeded  in 
attaining  an  even  more  disastrous 
notoriety  than  previous  exploits  in 
the  same  line  had  earned  for  them 
— was  translated  from  Trinity  Col- 
lege Church  to  the  Old  Greyfriars 
by  the  Presbytery,  in  whom  the 
right  to  present  had  rested.  He 
had  been  previously  a  member  of 
the  Metropolitan  Church  Court,  and 
his  translation  from  one  Edinburgh 


pulpit  to  another  could  not  of  course 
strengthen  the  cause  of  liberal  re- 
ligious opinion  in  the  metropolis. 
These  considerations  were  placed 
before  the  congregation  of  the  Grey- 
friars; but  the  majority  of  the 
members  were  of  opinion  that  their 
late  pastor's  wishes  might  be  de- 
cently disregarded,  and  that  the 
encouragement  of  enlightened  theo- 
logy was  no  concern  of  theirs.  To 
those  of  them,  however,  who  had 
that  cause  at  heart  the  issue  was 
somewhat  disheartening. 

Mr.  Story  has  done  his  work 
remarkably  well  —  with  clear  in- 
sight into  the  character  of  the  re- 
markable man  whose  career  he  de- 
lineates ;  with  precision  of  speech 
and  thought;  with  moderation, 
judgment,  and  intelligent  sympathy. 
He  steers  his  way  with  a  firm  hand 
through  the  stormy  seas  of  Scotch 
ecclesiastical  politics,  his  own  goal 
being  very  clearly  marked  out  to 
him  from  the  beginning.  Mrs. 
Oliphant's  preliminaiy  sketch  is 
brief  and  to  the  point,  and  worthy 
of  the  versatile  authoress  of  T/te 
Life  of  Edward  Irving  and  the  in- 
imitable Salem  ChapeL  The  selec- 
tions from  Dr.  Lee's  own  writings 
and  speeches  are  excellently  made, 
and  are  often  highly  characteristic. 
The  whole  work  is  a  faithftd  record 
of  a  remarkable  career,  drawn  for 
the  most  part  in  the  words  of  the 
man  himself,  and  none  the  less 
valuable  on  that  account.  Had 
Mr.  Stoiy  given  us  a  little  more 
about  Dr.  Lee's  earlier  years  (the 
materials,  I  fancy,  were  not  acces- 
sible) and  a  little  less  about  his 
later,  he  would  have  produced  a 
very  nearly  model  biography. 

I  concluded  a  paper  which  ap- 
peared in  this  magazine  some  years 
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ago,  regarding  the  work  on  which 
Dr.  Lee  was  then  engaged,  by  a  few 
sentences  taken  from  one  of  the 
noU^t  essays  in  the  langoage. 
*But  there  is  also  a  deeper  work,' 
the  writer  continued,  after  describ- 
mg  the  ordinary  evangelical  occu- 
pations, 'which  is  not  dependent 
on  the  opinions  of  men,  in  which 
many  elements  combine,  some 
alien  to  religion,  or  accidentally  at 
variance  with  it.  That  work  can 
liardly  expect  to  win  much  po- 
pular favour,  so  far  as  it  runs 
counter  to  the  feelings  of  religfious 
parties.  But  he  who  bears  a  part 
in  it  may  feel  a  confidence,  winch 
no  popidar  caresses  or  religious 
fljmpathy  could  inspire,  that  he 
lias,  by  a  Divine  help,  been  enabled 
to  plant  his  foot  somewhere  beyond 
the  waves  of  time.  He  may  depart 
hence  before  the  natural  term,  worn 
out  with  intellectual  toil ;  regarded 
with  suspicion  by  many  of  lus  con- 
temporaries ;  yet  not  without  a  sure 
hope  that  the  love  of  truth  which 
men  of  saintly  lives  often  seem  to 
slight  is  nevertheless  accepted  be- 
fore God.' 

No  one  who  knew  Dr.  Lee  but 
must  have  felt  that  these  words 
conld  be  applied  to  that  eager  truth- 
seeker  with  peculiar  appropriate- 
ness. In  using  them  I  of  course 
mx)gni8ed  this  general  appropriate- 
ness ;  but  they  have  now  acquired 
a  sadder  and  more  special  signifi- 
cance. He  Jms  departed  hence 
before  the  natural  term ;  worn  out 


with  intellectual  toil ;  regarded  with 
suspicion  by  many  of  his  contem- 
poraries: yet  not  without  a  sure 
hope  that  the  love  of  truth  which 
men  of  saintly  lives  often  seem  to 
slight  is,  nevertheless,  accepted  be- 
fore Gbd,  These  words  might  be 
engraved  upon  his  tombstone, — 
these,  or  perhaps  his  favourite  verse 
from  the  Epistle  to  the  GhJatians, — 
*  Jerusalem  which  is  above  is  free, 
which  is  the  mother  of  us  all.'^ 

Of  what  may  be  called  Dr.  Lee's 
outer  life, — the  incidents  and  acci- 
dents of  his  career  in  ibis  world, — 
the  briefest  summary  will  suffice. 
It  was  upon  the  whole  a  happy 
life,  a  life  in  which  there  was 
much  sunshine,  and  where  even  the 
darkest  shadows  were  softened  and 
relieved  by  sweet  and  tender  in- 
fluences. *  "Who  is  the  happy  war- 
rior ?'  the  great  moral  poet  of  our 
generation  inquires : — 

Tis  he  whose  law  is  reason ;  who  depends 
Upon  that  law  as  on  the  best  of  friends ; 
Who  comprehends  his  trust,  and  to  the 

same 
Keeps  faithful  with  a  singleness  of  aim ; 
Whose  powers  shed  round  him  in  the  com- 
mon strife 
Or  mild  concerns  of  ordinary  life 
A  constant  influence,  a  peculiar  grace : 
But  who  if  he  be  called  upon  to  face 
Some  awful  moment  to  which  Heaven  hat 

joined 
Great  issues,  good  or  bad  for  human  kind, 
Is  happy  as  a  lover ;  and  attired 
With  sudden  brightness,  likea  man  inspired. 
He  who,  though  thus  endued  as  with  a 

sense 
And  faculty  for  storm  and  turbulence, 


I  Soon  after  Dr.  Lee's  death  a  committee  was  formed  with  the  view  of  erecting  a 
citable  monument  to  his  memory.  It  was  ultimately  resolved  that  the  scheme  should 
wnbrace  three  objects, — a  bust  in  the  University,  a  monumental  design  in  the  Greyfriars 
Clniich,  and  a  slab  with  a  marble  or  bronze  medallion  portrait  over  the  grave,  in  the 
^inuige  Cemetery.  A  highly  characteristic  bust  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  William 
Biodie,  R.SA.,  and  the  design  of  a  very  noble  and  impressive  memorial  work  for  the 
<luueb,--representing  the  Aneel  of  the  Besurrection, — has  been  obtained  from  Mr. 
John  Hutchison,  B.S.A.,  who  has  also  prepared  a  chaste  and  effective  design  for  the 
cemetery.  Nearly  the  whole  amount  required  for  these  purposes  has  been  obtained  from 
{n«Qds  in  Scotland  (the  subscriptions  amount  to  about  360/.)  ;  but  the  erection  of  the 
strildng  figure,  modelled  by  Mr.  Hutchison,  involves  a  somewhat  larger  outlay  than  was 
<>%inally  contemplated,  and  anv  contributions  to  the  Memorial  Fund  from  Dr.  Lee's 
fnkkAs  and  admirers  in  England  (addressed  to  the  care  of  John  Skelton,  the  Hermitage 
of  Braid,  near  Edinburgh)  will  be  duly  acknowledged.  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  (^OOglC 
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Ik  yet  a  soul  wlioso  master-bias  Utns 
To  homefelt  pleasures  aadtogaatlesoeiies,'— 
Whom  neither  shape  of  dan^  can  dismay, 
Nor  thought  of  tender  happiness  betray, — 
Who,  not  content  that  former  worth  stand 

&8t 

Looks  forwaid,  perseirering  to  the  last, — 
Who,  whether  praise  of  him  must  walk  the 

earth 
For  ever,  and  to  noble  deeds  give  birth. 
Or  ho  must  fall  to  sleep  without  his  fame 
And  leave  a  dead  unprofitable  name, 
Finds  comfort  in  himself  a«d  in  his  cause ; 
And,  while  the  mortal  mist  is  gathering, 

draws 
His  breath  in  confidence  of  Heaven's  ap- 
plause. 

Robert  Lee  was  bom  at  Tweed- 
moutb,  a  border  village  on  the  sea- 
coast  opposite  Berwick,  on  the  i  ith 
of  November,  1804.  Of  ids  early 
life  we  know  nothing;  of  tbe 
worthy  people  among  whom  he  was 
bred  he,  returning  in  184 1  or  1842, 
has  left  these  graphic  and  pictu- 
resque notices : — 

Sunday  the  8th. — Assisted  to-day  at  the 
dispensation  of  the  8acrament  in  Tweed- 
mouth  Chapel.  The  chapel  was  full  of 
people,  with  many  of  whose  faces  I  had 
been  familiar  even  from  childhood.  Time 
has  sadly  blanched  the  heads  of  most  of 
them,  and  the  boys  and  girls  had  all  grown 
into  staid  men  and  women;  douce  papas 
and  mammas;  which  changes  are  veiy 
rtfifecting  and  mebincholy,  though  instruc- 
tive withaL  Verily  good,  worthy,  religtous 
people,  many  of  these  Tweedmouthites.  A 
great  crowd  of  them  going  to  heaven,  I 
verily  believe,  less  corrupted  than  most 
popuhitions  in  these  wicked  times  of  the 
world.  We  have  been  observing  those 
people  with  both  our  eyes  since  we  came 
among  them,  and  we  are  not  a  little  in- 
terested in  their  peculiarities.  First,  their 
dialAct  is  most  amazing  and  unique !  unlike 
anything  to  be  heard  within  the  bounds 
of  the  solar  system ;  and  then  the  people 
seem  a  lively,  vivacious,  and  somewhat 
quaint  race  of  mortals,  evidently  not  dis- 
posed to  die  of  grief,  having,  it  seems  to 
us,  a  good  dash  of  the  Irish  in  their  com- 
position, und  a  different  sort  of  animal 
from  Sawney  altogether.  We  often  peep 
into  their  cottages  too.  Green  paint  is  in 
great  request  outside,  and  brisk  chat  ^Hthin. 
A  cleanly,  tidy  race.  No  Chaitism  here, 
but  much  church-going,  though  no  church, 
or  as  good  as  none.  On  the  whole,  our 
impressions  are  very  fivourable.  It  would 
be  a  good  region  this  if  it  were  planted 
with  trees. 


Prom  Tweedmouth  he  went  to 
the  Berwick  Grammar  School,  and 
from  the  Berwick  Grammar  School 
to  the  University  of  St.  Andrews. 
St.  Andrews  was  in  those  days  (as 
I  recollect  it  in  my  youth)  a  real 
academic  city,  —  a  dark,  sombre, 
ruinous,  ill-Hghted,  badly-paved, 
old-£eishioned,  old-mannered,  se- 
cluded place.  Then  came  the  era 
of  Sir  Hugh  Hayfair,  who  destroyed 
its  scholastic  repose  and  wiped 
away  its  classic  dust.  But  in  those 
early  ages  a  few  noble  fragments 
of  ancient  ruin,  which  had  resisted 
the  fury  of  the  Puritan  iconoclasts, 
— ^the  massive  walls  of  a  feudal 
castle,  the  great  tower  of  St.  Rule, 
the  lovely  vrindows  and  arches  of 
the  cathedral, — ^rose  above  an  old- 
fashioned  street,  not  inconveniently 
crowded  with  old-fiEtshioned  houses, 
in  which  old-fashioned  professors 
and  old-fashioned  ladies  looked 
after  keen -eyed  threadbare  stu- 
dents, who  here,  in  red  and  ragged 
gowns,  like  the  early  Edinburgh  Re- 
viewers, cultivated  the  Muses  upon 
a  little  oatmeal.  Very  cheerftil  and 
homely  was  the  life  thus  led, — a 
life  through  which  the  shrill  sea- 
wind  blew  healthftdly,  and  to  which 
the  daily  round  of  *  golf'  on  the 
links,  and  the  evening  rubber  of 
long  whist  in  the  parlour,  added 
the  keen  zest  of  physical  and  in- 
tellectual excitement.  Death  has 
swept  them  all  clean  away, — ^won- 
derful old  Scotch  ladies,  wonderftil 
old  Scotch  professors  ;  and  new 
streets,  new  terraces,  new  men,  and 
new  manners  have  transformed 
modem  St.  Andrews— during  the 
summer  months  at  least — ^into  a 
fashionable  watering-place  for  the 
lawyers  of  Edinburgh  and  the  traders 
of  Dundee.  But  go  to  it  during 
winter  or  early  spring,  before  the 
College  session  is  over,  before  the 
students  in  their  red  gowns  have 
deserted  the  streets,  before  the  so- 
ciable academic  oociefy  has  taken 
flight,  before  the  links  are  crowded 
by  golfers  who   cannot  handle  a 
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dob,  before  the  wild  east  iri&d  Has 
ablated,  before  the  hoarse  complaintB 
of  a  sea  often  voxed  by  storm  ave 
silenced,  before  the  snow  has  m^dted 
away  fbom  the  distant  Grampian 
range,  and  yon  nmy  even  to-day 
anderstaDd  the  bleak  charm  tlu^ 
thirty,  or  forty,  or  fifty  years  ago 
end«hred  this  sea-girt  seat  of  early 
learning  and  piety, — this  severe 
mother  of  the  intelleotoal  Giaoes, 
McUer  s(Bva  Ctipiddmimy — ^to  the  most 
apathetic  of  her  sons. 

At  St.  Andrews  the  yonng  stu- 
dent's academic  career  was  brilliant. 
*Not  for  many  years,'  Principal 
Haldano  testifies,  '  has  this  nni- 
yersity  sent  forth  a  more  distin- 
gnished  stndent.'  From  St.  An- 
drews he  went  to  Arbroath,  where 
he  became  the  yonthfdl  popular 
preacher  (with  jnst  the  faintest 
tinge  of  dandyism  in  his  manner,  I 
bare  heard)  in  an  unendowed 
chapel,  where  he  remained  until,  in 
1835,  he  ^^^  translated  to  Campsie, 
a  parish  lying  upon  the  boi^lers 
of  theLennor,  that  richly- wooded 
and  fruitful  lowland  valley  which 
serves  as  an  approach  to  the  lakes 
and  mountains  of  the  west.  He  de- 
voted himself  while  here  mainly  to 
evangelical  woric,  though  the  great 
Non-Introsion  controversy  grew 
gradually  louder  as  he  lingered 
among  lolls  and  glens  to  which  na- 
tore  has  been  prodigal  of  gifts. 
This  Non-Inbrusion  debate  was  a 
matter  always  more  or  less  distaste- 
ful to  Dr.  Lee.  Had  it  been  pos- 
sible, at  a  time  when  the  Scotch 
clergy  and  laity  were  divided  into 
two  hostile  camps,  he  would  wil- 
Hzigly  hav«  steered  a  middle  course. 
He  did  not  love  the  immoderately 
Moderate  party  of  which  Dr.  Muir 
and  Dr.  Cook  were  the  leaders.  He 
was  prepared  to  welcome  a  cluuige 
of  the  law  which  would  hare  made 
patronage,  under  certain  restno- 
tbns,  a  popular  right.  But  when 
the  leaders  of  the  Anti-Patronage 
paHy  proclaimed  that  their  constmc- 
Uon  of  the  law  was  the  sound  one, 


and  the  only  sound  one ;  when  they 
insisted  in  denouncing  and  defying 
the  judges  of  the  land,  Tdu>  declared 
the  law  to  be  something  quite  dif- 
ferent ;  when  they  excommunicated 
and  deposed  those  of  their  number 
who  ventured  to  obey  the  law  as  it 
had  been  authoritatively  laid  down; 
when  they  raised  a  mere  question 
of  legal  title  into  a  question  of 
Divine  enactment ;  when  they  af- 
firmed that  the  Lord  Jesus  had  been 
crucified  afresh  because  Lord  Ein- 
noul  bad  presented  Mr.  John  Toang 
to  the  parish  of  Auchterarder ;  then 
Dr.  Lee  found  no  difficulty  in  mak- 
ing up  his  mind.  He  repudiated 
the  insolent  pretensions  of  the 
priesthood.  *  If  the  clergy,'  he  said, 
^  could  make  and  unmake  laws  at 
their  good  pleasure,  any  true  liberty* 
in  the  National  Church  was  impos- 
sible.' All  this  nowadays  seems 
so  manifest  to  us  that  it  is  difficult 
for  those  unacquainted  with  the 
religious  history  of  Scotland  to 
imagine  how  a  threadbare  ecclesi- 
astical debate  could  have  evoked 
such  passionate  indignation  and 
such  an  ardour  of  defiance.  Lay- 
patronage  may  or  may  not  be  an 
evil  element  in  a  State  Church ;  but 
it  should  be  recollected  that  only 
one  question  was  really  at  issue 
during  the  supreme  crisis  of  the 
conflict.  The  Non-Latrusion  party 
left  the  Establishment  because  they 
were  prevented  by  the  law  courts 
from  breaking  the  law  of  the  Church. 
They  were  probably  well  advised  to 
leave.  The  error  which  they  made 
for  many  years  was  an  error  identical 
wiih  that  which  ihe  Bishop  of  Cape- 
town is  making  at  pres^it, — they 
insisted  on  breaking  the  law,  and 
yet  remaining  in  the  Church. 

At  this  very  moment  both  parties 
in  the  General  Assembly  are  of 
of»ni<m  that  the  law  of  patronage 
should  be  modified  or  abolished.  A 
deputation  from  that  venerable  body 
waited  upon  Mr.  Gladstone  the 
other  day,  and  laid  the  resolutions 
at  which  they  had  arrived  before 
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kim.  *  No,'  the  Premier  is  reported 
to  have  said ;  '  if  yon  ask  me  to  aid 
jonin  doing  away  with  patronage, 
yon  mnst  admit  at  the  outset  that 
the  Free  Church  were  right,  and  that 
you  were  wrong,  in  1 843.  If  this 
be  so,  the  clergy  of  that  Church 
must  represent  the  true  Church  of 
Scotland,  and  it  becomes  your  duty 
to  surrender  your  endowments  in 
their  favour.'  Had  Dr.  Lee  been  a 
member  of  the  deputation  (there 
were  only  Phins  and  Piries  and 
Stevensons  present,  and  we  need 
not  wonder  that  they  became  fedrly 
speechless  at  such  an  awful  sug- 
gestion) he  would  have  replied : — 
^  There  is  a  constitutional  mode  by 
which  any  abuse,  secular  or  ecclesi- 
astical, may  be  redressed.  I  have 
adopted  that  mode,  and  I  ask  the 
Legislature  to  annul  the  statute 
which  created  the  abuse  of  which  I 
complain.  In  doing  so  I  do  not 
surely  admit  that  those  who  de- 
clared that  no  statute  existed,  and 
who  insisted  on  breaking  it,  occupy 
the  same  position  as  we  occupy  who 
simply  ask  you  to  repeal  it.  They 
were  rebels  :  we  are  reformers.' 

Tho  Campsie  flock  (upon  whom 
Non-Intrusion  principles  made  no 
impression)  were  loth  to  part  with 
their  minister,  a  great  mutual 
respect  and  appreciation  existing 
between  pastor  and  people;  but 
1843,  the  year  of  the  disruption, 
arrived,  and  Mr.  Lee  was  taken  to 
Edinburgh  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the 
Oreyfriars  Church, — one  of  many 
vacancies  in  Edinburgh  churches 
caused  by  the  great  secession. 

When,  in  1843, Mr.  Lee  was  trans- 
lated to  Edinburgh,  the  grey  metro- 
polis of  the  North  was  still  a  centre 
of  intellectual  force.  The  men  who 
had  fought  so  fiercely  against  each 
other  in  the  pages  of  Blackwood  and 
the  EdMmrgh  Review  had  by  this 
time  indeed  beaten  their  swords 
into  more  peaceful  weapons,  and  in 
learned  judge  and  grave  professor 
it  was  difficult  to  recognise  the 
features    of   Francis    Jeffrey    and 


Christopher  North.  The  wild  riot 
of  the  earlier  part  of  the  century 
was  quelled.  But  the  society  in 
which  Jeffrey,  Cockbum,  Murray, 
Wilson,  Chalmers,  Hamilton,  Combe, 
Rutherfurd,  and  many  others  met 
together  could  not  have  been  other 
than  brilliant,  and  in  this  society — 
in  the  Whig  part  of  it,  at  least — ^the 
new  minister  of  Greyfriars — ^full  of 
swift,  keen,  subtle,  sprightly  life — 
soon  grew  to  be  a  noticeable  figure. 
Among  his  intimates  of  a  later  date 
were  Mr.  Russel,  of  The  Scotsman, 
Mr.  Hill  Burton,  the  most  eminent 
of  Scotch  historians,  and  Sir  Noel 
Paton,  the  most  brilliant  and  ima- 
ginative of  Scotch  artists. 

Although  Jeffrey,  Rutherfurd,  and 
the  first  Lord  Moncnefifhad  a  strong 
theoretic  admiration  for  the  Free 
Kirk  (so  long  as  they  were  not 
required  to  attend  its  ministrations), 
the  aristocracy  of  the  Scotch  Bar 
(unlike  the  old  thieving  lairds) 
have  never  been  'addicted  to  reli- 
gion.' Yet  the  air  of  Edinburgh  is 
generally  bitter  with  Calvinism,  and 
in  1843  it  was  particularly  incle- 
ment. The  Free  Kirk,  having  just 
made  a  heroic  sacri6ce,  were  natu- 
rally rather  out  of  temper.  Cakes 
and  ale,  consequently,  were  quite  at 
a  discount.  The  re-enactment  of 
the  old  sumptuary  laws  of  the  Puri- 
tans began  to  be  talked  of  again. 
The  national  beverage  was  inter- 
dicted. Young  professors  could  not 
be  permitted  to  indulge  in  promis- 
cuous dancing.  The  Presbytery 
thundered  hoarsely  against  the  |>ro- 
fiination  of  the  Sabbath,  as  practised 
onLeith  Pier  or  round  Arthur's  Seat. 
The  slightest  sign  of  independent 
vitality,  intellectual  or  religious, 
was  sourly  repressed.  They  created 
a  spiritual  desolation,  and  called  it 
peace. 

Against  this  spirit  in  its  different 
forms  —  Democratic  excess.  Puri- 
tanic rigour,  Calvinistic  dogma — 
Dr.  Lee,  both  as  Minister  of  Grey- 
friars, and  as  Professor  of  Biblicil 
Criticism  in   the    University   (he 
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was  appointed  to  tlie  chair  in  1 846), 
waged  a  constant  war;  and  it  is 
this  war&re  which  gives  to  the  last 
tweniy  or  thirty  years  of  his  life  an 
ahnost  poetic  nniiy  and  complete- 
ness. So  far  as  I  can  gather  from 
his  biography,  Robert  Lee  had 
entered  the  Chnrch  regarding  it 
simply  as  a  great  missionary  or 
evangelistic  association.  When  he 
joined  its  ranks  he  had  not  studied 
very  closely  its  theoretic  or  specu- 
lative  side.  He  was  a  soldier  m  the 
Chnrch  Militant,  not  a  doctor,  not  a 
philosopher,  and  he  glanced  at  visio- 
naries and  dreamers  with  a  some- 
what scornful  eye.  But  as  he  lived 
on,  there  gradually  grew  upon  him 
the  conviction  that  ti^ere  was  some- 
thing greater  than  good  works.  The 
severe  majesty  of  Tbuth  surprised 
liitn  at  his  evangelistic  labours, 
as  she  has  surprised  so  many  of  the 
finest  natures.  Truth,  simple,  abso- 
lute, unconditioned,  was  to  be* 
henceforth  the  sole  mistress  whom 
he  served.  He  had  to  emancipate 
his  own  mind,  he  had  to  emancipate 
the  minds  of  the  clergy  and 
laity  around  him,  from  whatever 
restraints,  devised  by  ignorance, 
error,  or  superstition,  prevented  him 
and  them  from  attaining  the  truth. 
A  perilous  service!  For  such  ser- 
vice how  was  he  armed — ^what  were 
his  moral  and  intellectual  qualifica- 
tions? 

Though  he  dehghted  in  the  intel- 
lectual excitement  of  conflict,  Dr. 
Lee  was  not  naturally  a  combative 
man.  He  kept  away  from  the 
Church  courts  as  long  as  he  decently 
could.  But  circumstances  were  too 
strong  for  him,  and  he  was  forced 
latterly  to  occupy  a  prominent  po- 
sition in  the  controversial  arena. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  however, 
that  he  liked  public  speaking,  and 
that  he  found  his  true  vocation  in 
debate.  He  had  the  temperament 
of  the  orator — the  presence  of  an 
audience  raised  and  stimulated  his 
Acuities.  Having  heard  most  of 
the  great  speakers  of  the  present 


day  —  Bright,  Gladstone,  Disraeli, 
Derby, — my  impression  is,  that  he 
was  hardly  excelled  by  any  of  them» 
He  was  not  a  very  ready  or  flexible- 
writer  :  he  did  not  work  freely  pen 
in  hand.  Even  when  he  prepared 
a  speech  he  was  not  at  his  besb 
(during  preparation  some  of  the- 
sparkle  and  brilliancy  seemed  to- 
evaporate)  ;  it  was  in  instant,  in- 
cisive reply  that  he  shone.  At  such 
times  his  mind  worked  with  amazing- 
readiness  and  rapidity;  his  wit 
was  bright,  his  logic  keen,  his  lan- 
guage pure  and  nervous.  Most 
men  mske  their  best  hits  when  the 
opportunity  has  passed,  when  they 
have  had  leisure  to  frame  the  crush- 
ing sarcasm  or  to  polish  the  telling^ 
repartee ;  whereas  Dr.  Lee  was 
able  to  single  out  the  weak  point  in 
the  enemy's  argument  in  an  instan- 
taneous, instinctive  sort  of  way. 
Other  men  lose  their  heads  entirely 
when  they  find  themselves  in  pre- 
sence of  hostile  listeners ;  but  Dr. 
Lee's  faculties  were  all  in  finestf 
working  order  when  with  a  few 
brief  notes  before  him,  hastily  scrib- 
bled  on  the  back  of  a  letter,  he 
rose  to  reply  to  the  arguments  of  m 
triumphant  majority.  This  logical 
rapidity  was  probably  connected 
with  his  keen  sensitiveness.  Any 
blunder  or  blemish  in  an  argument 
jarred  upon  him  —  grated  against 
some  fine,  critical  nerve  in  his  nature- 
which  (so  far  as  its  owner's  comfort 
was  involved)  had  been  left  some- 
what too  much  exposed  to  the  keen  air. 
Tet,  ardent  and  sensitive  as  Dr.. 
Lee's  nature  was,  he  displayed  in 
public  great  intellectual  coolness 
and  resource.  He  held  himself 
well  in  hand.  The  ineffable  con- 
tempt which  he  entertained  for 
many  of  his  adversaries  —  tho* 
Stewarts,  the  Macphersons,  and  ther 
Shins — ^may  have  partly  accounted 
for  his  composure,  yet  it  implied 
something  more  than  scorn.  The 
truth  is  that,  though  his  temper  was 
sanguine,  his  intellect  was  sedate, 
contemplative,  speculative. 
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The  language  in  which  his 
speeches  were  composed  was  emi- 
nently felicitous.  His  command  of 
words  was  inexhaustible,  yet  in 
iheir  use  he  was  dainty  and  fasti- 
dious, and  if  not  satisfied  with  the 
sentence  as  originally  turned,  he 
-did  not  hesitate  (as  his  hearers 
must  recollect)  to  repeat  it  in  a 
form  more  to  his  mind.  The  written 
words  of  such  a  man — diaries,  ser- 
mons, letters,  even  reported  speeches 
— ^must  of  course  very  imperfectly 
represent  him.  His  influence  was 
in  a  great  degree  personal,  and  in- 
-capable  of  being  transmitted  to 
those  at  a  distance.  He  was  a  really 
witty  speaker  ;  but  his  wit  vanishes 
in  the  reports.  The  most  impres- 
jsive  passages  in  his  sermons  (which 
were  in  no  way  rhetorical)  were 
the  unwritten  passages. 

He  was  sympathetic  and  catholic 
in  most  of  his  tastes  ;  yet  at  times 
he  manifested  a  marked  impatience 
of  discussion,  which  did  not  directly 
interest  him.  He  did  not  care 
much  for  works  of  imagination  or 
humour;  though  brilliantly  witty 
himselfi  he  loved  grave  looks ;  light 
amusing  literature  rather  teased 
him.  *  I  will  confess  further,'  he 
says  in  his  diary,  *  that  my  patience 
wears  much  better  upon  dull  and 
dry  authors,  than  upon  such  as  are 
professedly  written  to  amuse.  With 
CJhillingworth,  or  Butler,  or  Hooker, 
I  really  proceed  with  a  respectable 
pertinacity  ;  but  Hudibras  foiled 
me  in  two  readings.  I  think  it 
possible  I  may  peruse  the  most  im- 
portant questions  in  the  Summa 
Theologice ;  but  I  feel  a  strong 
prophetic  impression  that  my  pa- 
tience will  never  carry  me  through 
Tristram  Shandy'  And  a  little 
later  on  he  gives  the  key  to  this 
feeling,  I  thidc,  when  he  observes 
— *  I  am  ever  more  convinced  of 
the  soundness  of  Aristotle's  maxim, 
that  the  only  subjects  worthy  of  the 
serious  consideration  of  a  rational 
being  are  politics  and  religion  :  all 
else  is  secondary.'    Politics  and  re* 


ligion ! — ^whatever  lay  outffide  these 
high,  serious  objects  of  thought 
faUed  to  attract  him,  whereas  the 
dullest  treatise  on  government  could 
be  keenly  relished. 

Dr.  Lee,  it  is  almost  needless  to 
add,  was  animated  by  a  most  in- 
trepid spirit.  Of  hun  it  may  be 
truly  said  that  he  never  feared  the 
face  of  man.  He  was  often  lefb 
quite  alone ;  but  his  courage  never 
deserted  him.  He  never  quailed. 
What  he  deemed  to  be  truth  (more 
especially  if  unpopular  truth)  needed 
to  be  proclaimed  at  any  cost !  Yet 
he  was  a  politic  man, — so  poHtio 
indeed  that  he  was  sometimes  ac- 
cused of  concealment  and  unworthy 
flnesse.  The  accusation  rests  on  a 
misunderstanding  of  his  character. 
He  was  a  leader — ^not  a  demagogue. 
He  loved  the  art  of  the  statesman 
rather  than  the  passion  of  the  fa- 
natic. Ill-regulated  enthusiasm  was 
'  repugnant  to  his  tolerant  and  rea- 
sonable nature.  Moderation — the 
right  balance  of  all  the  faculties- 
was  what  he  mainly  aimed  at. 

But  over  and  above  his  fairness, 
reasonableness,  moderation,  Dr.  Lee 
had  great  serious  qualities  of  heart 
and  intellect.  It  used  to  be  said 
that  he  was  flippant — that  he  was 
irreverent — that  he  spoke  of  the 
mysteries  of  religion  without  due 
respect.  He  was  irreverent,  no 
doubt,  of  the  mere  accidents  of  reli- 
gion. But  in  a  high  sense  no  man 
was  ever  more  truly  devout, — ^no 
man,  that  is,  ever  realised  more 
vividly  the  dependence  of  this 
outward  visible  life  on  an  unseen 
spiritual  life.  He  never  pretended, 
indeed,  that  he  had  reached  a  state 
of  ecstatic  conviction.  The  pi-esent 
was  very  mysterious,  the  fature 
very  dark,  all  explanations  were 
more  or  less  tentative.  He  looked 
forward  to  being  reunited  with  the 
children  who  had  been  taken  from 
him,  but  it  was  scarcely  with  joyfal 
hope.  His  mind  was  too  intensely 
critical  not  to  appreciate  all  the  im- 
mense pa^jdexities  of  the  Hiereafter. 
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He  trusted  that  lie  and  those  who 
had  been  dear  to  him  might  meet 
again;  he  prayed  to  God  almost 
passionately  that  he  might  see  them 
race  to  face  in  the  Kingdom  of 
heayen.  But  that  kingdom  of  heaven 
was  very  fex  off — ^was  a  distant  abs- 
traction; death,  the  open  grave, 
the  closed  eyes  and  the  folded 
hands  of  those  whom  he  had  loyed 
with  a  gay  and  chivalrons  devotion 
were  tremendous  realities.  Sach  a 
mind  so  tried  might  have  sxmk  into 
absolute  unbelief  but  for  one  uncon- 
querable conviction — there  was  a 
righteous  King  and  Father  in  hea- 
ven. The  Fatherhood  of  God  was 
io  him  the  anchor  of  faith,  and  he 
realised  the  relation  with  singular 
and  uncommon  distinctness.  Many 
of  his  hearers  must  recollect  those 
unwritten  passages  in  his  sermons 
when,  quitting  the  paper  that  lay 
before  him,  he  would  break  forth 
into  noble  and  unpremeditated  elo- 
quence. They  must  have  felt  at 
such  times  that  this  was  a  man 
who  could  rise,  who  Jiad  risen,  into 
intimate  communion  with  the  un- 
seen spiritual  world,  and  who  knew 
as  a  fact  that  his  life  was  upheld 
and  guided  by  a  just,  merciful,  and 
righteous  Being. 

Mr.  Story  has  published  a  good 
many  extracts  &om  Dr.  Lee's  pri- 
vate diaries,  interesting  in  many 
ways, — ^most  interesting,  perhaps, 
as  manifesting  in  an  altogether  irre- 
futable way  the  intensely  devotional 
habit  of  his  mind.  Day  by  day, 
and  night  after  night,  there  is 
habitual,  simple,  una^ected  appeal 
to  Grod  his  Father.  He  confesses 
himself,  lays  bare  his  whole  soul, 
his  sins  and  shortcomings,  his  hopes 
and  sorrows,  to  his  Maker.  Thus, 
on  the  death  of  his  £ftther,  he  wiites: 

Hov  solemn  an  event  is  a  removal  of 
this  kind .'  how  Ml  of  suggestion  and  of 
iraming!  Soon  must  I  vacate  this  clayey 
tenement ;  it  is  to  be  taken  down,  and  I 
moflt  quit:  so  the  Builder  and  Proprietor 
has  determiiied.  Soon  must  I  go  elsewhere, 
ttd  be  lodged  in  very  dii&rent  quarters ; 


changing  this  warm  and  livbg  world  for 
the  narrow  house — for  the  clay,  comiption, 
and  the  worm.  Yot,  'when  the  earthly 
house  of  this  tabernacle  is  dissolved,  we 
have  a  building  of  God,  a  house  iiot  made 
with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens.'  This 
is  the  irrepressible  longing  of  man's  nature ; 
and  they  who  labour  to  destroy  this  hope 
would  cheat  us  of  o\ir  most  precious  conso- 
lation, and  our  strongest  support.  *Now 
is  Christ  risen  from  the  dead,  and  become 
the  first  fruits  of  them  that  slept' 

Alas !  I  have  to  lament  that  I  still  lag 
behind  in  the  race  of  wisdom  and  virtue. 
I  reach  not  forth  as  I  should,  to  lay  hold 
on  things  before.  *My  soul  cleaveth  to 
the  dust ;  quicken  me,  0  Lord,  according  to 
Thy  word.'    Amen. 

Dr.  Lee's  domestio  life  was  peace- 
ful and  beautiful.  All  the  rich 
genial  activities  of  an  elastic  na- 
ture were  constantly  enjoyed  by  his 
family  and  friends.  A  charming 
youthfulness  of  feeling  was  one  of 
his  most  winning  characteristics. 
To  the  end  he  was  fall  of  life  and 
buoyant  vitality — so  full  that  it  was 
difi&cult  to  reaCse  that  he  was  grow- 
ing old — and  he  continued  to  anti- 
cipate his  summer  holiday  with 
almost  boyish  zest  and  glee.  In  his 
home  circle  he  was  bright  and  gay 
and  eager ;  the  combative  aspect  of 
his  character  was  there  unknown, 
except  in  the  form  of  genial  fun  or 
witty  paradox.  He  had  a  great 
faculty  of  attaching  people  to  him, 
from  the  highest  in  the  land  to  the 
humblest.  The  little  sketch  of  his 
relations  with  the  venerable  Miss 
Napier,  of  Merchiston,  is  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  which  Mr.  Story  re- 
produces. For  the  old  doorkeeper 
of  the  Greyfriars  Church  his  pastor 
had  always  ready  a  kindly  and  cheer- 
ful word  of  recognition.  The  frail 
old  man  seemed  sadly  shaken  when, 
on  the  Sunday  forenoon,  he  brought 
me  the  news  that  Dr.  Lee  was  d^, 
and  next  day,  or  the  day  thereafter, 
I  heard  that  he  himself  was  dead — 
dying  verily  of  a  broken  heart,  as  I 
can  believe.  Dr.  Lee  delighted  in 
children,  and  they  deh'ghted  in  him. 
*  What  renewers,'  he  exclaims,  *  of 
Qiur  existence,  what  fresheners  of 
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onp  life  are  children!     When  all 
things  begin  to  grow  stale  npon  ns, 
as  l£ey  presently  do,  and  onr  wea- 
ried senses  ache  with  the  repetition 
of  the  same  sights  and  sonnds ;  and 
this  world  is  felt  to  become  a  flat 
and  tedious  thing,   which  we  are 
ready  to  call  a  bleak  and  sterile 
promontory,  whose  fruits  are  turn- 
ing to  "  bitter  ashes  ";  and  when  we 
are  tempted  to  steel  our  own  hearts 
against  other  men,  with  the  same 
selfishness    which    we  witness    in 
them,  and  to  take  refuge  ourselves 
in  the  same  low  passions  with  which 
they  assail  and  disgust  us ;  and  the 
more  clearly- discerned  baseness  of 
mankind  renders  ever  more  a  bond- 
age that  duty,  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour    as    thyself; — how    de- 
h'ghtful,   how  precious,  to  see  the 
fresh  tide  of  life  rising  around  us  in 
our  children,  watering  and  render- 
ing verdant  and  fruitful  again  that 
sou  which   the   scorching  rays  of 
time  were  quickly  turning  to  bar- 
renness and  desolation ;   to  feel  the 
tide  of  their  young  existence  wash- 
ing the  old  waste  places   and  re- 
newing their  withered    affections; 
to  behold  in  them  divine  wonder, 
the  parent  of  both  knowledge  and 
worship  ;  to  witness  the  charm  and 
zest  which  novelty  gives  existence 
to  in  them;    and  to  observe  how 
their     unsubdued    intellects    rush 
headlong  upon  those  deep  mysteries 
of  onr  being,  those  unsolved  pro- 
blems and  unanswerable  questions, 
which  wo  have  leamt  to  put  away, 
because  we  have  interrogated  all 
things  in  vain  for  an  answer,  the 
sea  and  the  earth,  the  heaven  and 
the  grave  having  each  confessed, 
"  It  is  not  in  me."  ' 

His  domestic  circle,  indeed,  was 
often  invaded :  death  deprived  him 
within  a  few  years  of  most  of 
those  whom  he  loved  best.  ^Tet 
there  was  an  irrepressible  spring 
in  his  nature.  He  bent  his  head 
and  wept  over  many  a  grave  the 
tears  which  come  from  men  who 
are    at   once   strong   and    tender. 


Yet  he  was  never  quite  unmanned. 
He  quickly  put  his  grief  aside  in 
some  silent,  secret,  sacred  comer  of 
his  heart,  and  returned  with  what 
seemed  the  old  vigorous  alacrity  to 
the  conflict  which  was  to  end  only 
with  life.  But  though  wo  did 
not  know  it  then,  we  know  now 
that  those  multiplied  bereavements 
(combined  with  public  discourage- 
ments) were  secretly  undermining 
his  constitution,  slowly  but  surely 
draining  the  fountain  of  life. 

Many  of  the  sad  entries  in  his 
diaries  are  very  touching ;  a  few  of 
these  may  be  inserted  here,  before 
I  go  on  to  consider  what,  in  point 
of  fact,  Dr.  Lee  did  or  tried  to  do : — 

June  II,  1856. — Our  twentieth  wedding- 
day.  Ghjodness  and  mercy  follow  ua  all 
the  daya  of  our  life.  We  are  all  alive  and 
in  health,  and  all  in  peace  and  love.  How 
great  mercies  are  these !  Bless  th&  Lord, 
0  my  souL 

Our  children  are  rising;  some  of  them 
have  arisen  up  like  olive-plants  around  our 
table.  Gtxl  keep  them  from  all  evil,  and 
prosper  them  in  all  good  things. 

August  3rd,  II  P.M.— Our  darling  Janie, 
now  more  dear  than  ever,  and  more  lovely 
and  attractive,  is  sinking  rapidly ;  and  our 
hearts  are  torn  with  grief  and  pity.  My 
heart  by  turns  is  submissive  and  rebellious ; 
sometimes  I  believe,  sometimes  doubt  all 
things. 

O  my  God !  I  will  hope  in  Thee  for  my 
child  and  myself;  yea,  and  for  iJl  Thy 
children,  for  we  have  all  one  Father. 

August  19th,  1858.— This  evening,  at 
9.30,  our  dear  Janie  ceased  from  her  sor- 
rows, and  was  delivered  firom  all  her  pains. 
I  feel  as  if  I  had  never  before  known  grief. 
The  same  morning  she  took  leave  of  us 
with  words  and  looks  that  can  never  be 
foi^tten  by  those  who  witnessed  them. 
Her  hope  was  that  God  would  permit  her 
to  be  a  ministering  spirit  to  comfort  her 
parents,  and  to  console  her  brother  in  his 
distant  pilgrimage.  Her  beautiful  counte- 
nance grew  more  and  more  beautiful  as  her 
strength  decayed;  and  to  the  last  her  words 
bore  the  stamp  of  that  original,  witty, 
powerful,  and  beautiful  mind  which  dis- 
tinguished her  even  from  a  child.  She 
lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  beauty;  she 
found  it  in  everything,  or  put  it  there. 
She  neither  did  nor  said  anything  in  a 
commonplace  way ;  all  was  fresh,  original. 
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On  the  same  night  he  wrote  in 
another  note-book : 

*  If  yoa  pray  that  all  men  maj  be  brought 
to  the  knowledge  and  obedience  of  the 
trath,  why/  asked  Br.  Slowman, '  may  not 

Mr. implore  God  to  look  in  merqy 

upon  hiB  dead  dau^ter,  to  keep  her  in  his 
holy  keeping,  to  nuike  her  partaker  of  the 
joys  of  fandise,  to  shorten  any  correction 
the  may  need,  and  to  hasten  her  peifect 
felidty  ?  God  (I  trust)  will  forgiTe,  if  He 
does  not  answer  such  prayers.' 

13th. — Dearest  George  died — 11  ▲.x. 
My  only  son.  Another  blow — if  possible, 
the  heaviest  of  aU.  I  am  not  worthy  to 
have  had  such  a  son,  so  amiable,  gentle, 
humble,  meek,  and  patient  He  was  poor 
m  spirit,  which,  though  not  conducive  to 
snccesB  and  advancement  in  this  rude 
vorid,  has  the  '  Kingdom  of  Heaven '  pro- 
miMd  to  it.  0  God,  may  he  and  his  dear 
sisters  have  rest  and  peace  in  the  bosom  of 
their  Lord — ^and  partake  for  ever  of  Thy 
heavenly  kingdom.  And  as  for  me,  Lord 
have  mercy  upon  me.  Deliver  me  in  good 
time  ftam  all  my  sins  and  miseries,  through 
ChoBt  our  Lord.    Amen. 

Not.  II,  1863. — My  birthday  and  that 
of  OUT  dearest  Bella,  who  was  bom  to  im- 
mortal life  this  day  at  3  tm. 

Kov.  16. — ^Funeral  of  dearest  Bella.  Be- 
qideecat  in  j^ace  in  Domini  sinu,  donee 
resuirexerint justi  et justa  omnes.  ODeus! 
mberere. 

This  is  the  last  entry  during  that 
sad  year: 

Dee.  31,  1863. — ^To-night  I  am  alone, 
my  wife  and  daughter  being  at  Paisley. 
Alas!  how  our  lives  sink  down  into  dust 
and  rottenness !  This  once  populous  house 
is  almost  empty,  and  the^ve  has  well- 
ni^  swallowed  up  its  living  and  loving 
and  beautiful  inhabitants!  O  Thou 
fiving  God !  may  they  and  we  live  with 
Thee,  united  to  part  no  more,  in  Thy  king- 
dom of  heaven,  where  we  shall  praise  Thee 
«s  the  Father  of  Thy  Christ,  the  Con- 
queror  of  Death,  and  the  first  fruits  of 
Uion  that  slept!  Mav  our  fearful  and 
troubled  spirits  at  length  find  rest  in  Thee, 
OGod! 

So  mnch  for  the  man.  Let  ns  see 
now  something  of  the  actoal  amonnt 
of  work  which  he  overtook  in  this 
world  before  he  was  laid  aside. 

Dnring  the  five  and  twenty  years 
that  Dr.  Lee  was  a  member  of  the 
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Presbytery  of  Edinburgh  he  had  to 
deal  with  many  large  public  ques- 
tions, several  of  them  questions  of 
national  importance;  others  affect- 
ing exclusively  the  internal  economy 
of  the  Church  to  which  he  belonged. 
In  the  former  category  may  be 
classed  such  topics  as  Religious  Tests 
in  the  Universities,  the  Running  of 
Railway  Trains  on  Sunday,  and 
the  merits  and  demerits  of  a 
purely  Secular  System  of  Na- 
tional Education.  During  many 
years  he  stood  almost  alone  in  the 
Church  courts,  the  great  majority 
of  the  members,  though  violexvt 
Tories,  being  ardent  admirers  of  a 
system  of  disabilities  which  Whigs 
and  Cameronians  had  invented.  He 
was  of  opinion  that  religious  tests 
in  the  universities  should  no  longer 
be  maintained;  that  the  running 
of  trains  on  Sunday  should  be  lefb 
to  the  discretion  of  the  companies 
themselves;  and  that  secular  in- 
struction could  be  and  should  be 
separated  from  religious  instruo- 
tion  in  a  national  system  of  educa- 
tion. Dr.  Muir  and  his  friends 
stood  aghast.  Here  was  the  revo- 
lution among  them  with  a  vengeance ! 
And  yet  there  can  be  but  little  doubt 
now  that  Dr.  Lee,  in  desiring  to 
terminate  the  connection  between 
what  was  essentially  a  scheme  of 
pains  and  penalties  and  the  Church 
of  which  he  was  a  member,  was 
taking  the  true  course  to  make  her 
position  tenable  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  If  primary  education,  or 
academic  privilege,  or  Christian 
freedom  could  not  be  obtained  be- 
cause the  Church  stood  in  the  way, 
it  was  pretty  evident  to  his  mind 
that  sooner  or  later  the  Church 
would  be  removed  out  of  the  way. 
And  if  the  supervision  of  education, 
for  instance,  was  once  taken  awav 
from,  the  National  Church  (which 
supervision,  if  permitted  at  all,  was 
most  naturally  and  least  danger- 
ously lodged  in  her  hands),  he  saw 
no  good  reason  why  it  should  be 
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oitrosted  to  this  one  or  tibat  one  of 
the  sects  which  happened  to  number 
a  majority  of  ignorant  or  fiMiatical 
latepayers  in  an v  particular  parish. 
All  this  (although  based,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  on  a  rec^y  prudent  Gon- 
serratism)  sounded  very  strange 
coming  twenty  years  ago  from  the 
lips  of  a  clergyman  in  the  Presby- 
tery of  Edinburgh.  Time,  however, 
has  taught,  and  is  teaclung,  many 
things  even  to  the  most  unteach- 
able. 

It  is  difficult  to  define  Dr.  Lee's 
ecclesiastical  position  with  scientific 
precision.  The  key  to  it  may  be 
found,  I  ^.liiTilr^  in  his  profound  at- 
tachment to  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
His  mind  was  not  a  clerical  mind ; 
he  despised  and  ridiculed  the  ezp 
elusive  pretensions  of  the  priest- 
hood; but  he  knew  that  religion 
was  one  of  the  master-passions  of 
the  human  soul,  and  he  was  of 
opinion  that  this  powerful  influence 
could  be  directed  to  the  highest 
public  advantage  ifhen  associated 
with  the  Commonwealth.  Imagi- 
nation, whmi  divorced  from  common 
sense,  is  apt  to  run  riot ;  and  the 
vagrant  and  eccentric  impulses  of 
ecclesiastics  require  to  be  controlled 
Inrthe  politic  intellect  of  statesmen. 
C/oleridge*s  luminous  defence  of  a 
State  Church  as  a  po  werM  bulwark 
ef  free  religious  opinion  recom- 
mended itself  to  Dr.  Lee's  mind. 
He  felt  that  if  the  Church  were 
aboL'shed  —  if  every  spiritually- 
minded  man  was  forced  to  become 
a  member  of  one  or  other  of  the 
seds — there  would  be  at  once  less 
freedom  among  the  ministry,  less 
liberality  among  the  members  of 
ecclesiastical  societies ;  and  this 
simply  because  the  elimination  ci 
the  lay  or  political  el^nent  would 
remove  the  secular  restraints  which 
temper  the  fervour  of  zeal  and  the 
intolerance  of  piety.  His  views  are 
veiy  clearly  set  forth  in  an  article  on 
the  judgment  of  the  Privy  Council 
en  The  Essays  and  Eevietos  case. 


in  which  he  contrasts  the  judicial 
tribunals  of  the  Scotch  and  fengliah 
Churches  —  the  one  composed  of 
clergymen,  the  other  of  lawyers — 
not  to  theadvantageof  theformen 

It  is  easy  to  see  tbat  ecdeeiasticftl  laws, 
administered  by  men  irho,  besides  being 
laymen,  were  also  statesmen  and  men<2 
the  world,  more  oonoemed  abont  the  prac- 
tical interests  of  religion  and  moraUty  than 
abont  the  distinctions  of  specalative  theo- 
logy, should  thus  gradually  liberalise  the 
laws,  until  at  last  the  interpretations  be- 
came more  comprehensive  than  was  in  the 
mind  of  the  Legislature  in  passing  them. 
When  clergymen,  on  the  contrary,  are  the 
judges,  the  opposite  has  always  t«ien  place, 
and  always  will.  For  clergymen  never  can 
be  brought  to  understand  that  what  they 
have  to  decide  in  such  cases  is  not  a  matter 
of  opinion,  but  of  law — ^whereas  they  always 
make  it  a  matter  of  opinion.  This  is  not 
only  natural,  but  inevitable ;  and  '  the  free- 
dom of  synodical  action,'  exercised  the  last 
one  huniJred  and  eighty  years  in  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  confirms  and  illustrates  this  in 
the  most  impressive  manner.  The  Church 
Courts  of  the  Scottish  Establishment,  not 
content  with  enacting  and  seeldng  from 
Parliament  the  enactment  of  the  strictest 
and  narrowest  laws,  have  interpreted  these 
laws  uniformly,  or  almost  uniformly,  in  the 
strictest  manner,  and  in  the  narrowest 
spirit ;  so  that,  sectarian  as  the  constitutions 
and  regulations  themselves  might  be,  the 
judidal  interpretations  were  &r  more  sa 

But  (even  admitting  that  a  State 
Church  is  of  undouhted  public  ad- 
vantage) to  a  man  of  Dr.  Lee*s  in- 
quisitive  habit  of  mind  the  prelimi- 
naiy  difficulty  presented  itseli^ 
How  about  the  dogma  which  the 
State  Church  promulgates:  is  it 
true  or  is  it  false  ?  It  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  there  are  certain  propo- 
sitions in  the  Confessicm  of  Faiih 
and  the  other  standards  of  the 
Church  to  which  Dr.  Lee  could  not 
cordially  subscribe.  Nay,  one  is 
entitled  to  give  a  far  wider  sweep 
to  the  accusation — if  it  be  an  accu- 
sation. There  aie  certain  proposi- 
tions in  these  documents  which  no 
clergyman  of  the  CSmrch  of  Scot- 
land does  believe,  nor  (unless  his 
r  ranee  of  scientifio  matters  is 
lute)  can  believe.    If  he  holds, 
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far  xDAtaxice,  that  erroneous  doctri- 
nal opinion  should  be  suppressed  by 
the  ciril  magistrate,  or  that  Qod 
created  the  world  and  all  things 
therein  ont  of  nothing  in  the  space 
of  six  dajB    (as    the    Con&ndon 
asserts),  he  must  be  in  a  condition 
of  SLngalar  and,  for  a  member  of  a 
learned  profession,  most  discredit- 
able and  most  inexcasableignorance. 
Dr.  Lee  believed  firmly  in  what 
may  be   called    the   chsuracteristic 
and  fdndamentel  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  Mth.      He  believed    in 
the  existence  of  GK>d ;   he  believed 
in  the  manifestation  of  eternal  troth 
and    goodness    in    the    person   of 
Christ ;  he  believed  in  the  fact  of 
fin;    he  believed  in  the  power  of 
God  to  release  him  from  sin ;  he 
believed  in  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  and  the  life  immortal.   These 
last  words,  indeed,  conveyed  no  very 
definite  conception  to  his  mind,  as 
he  frequently  confessed.     But  he 
knew  that  God  was  the  Gk)dof  truth, 
of  £Act.  of  reality ;  and  though  it 
might  be  impossible  for  us  to  pene- 
ta^  tiirough  the  darkness  which 
veils  Him,  j^  if  we  acted  right- 
eously, justly,  mercifully  (as  He  has 
manifestly  ordained  that  we  should 
act)  ;  if  we  loved  truth  with  a  per- 
fect love,   and  strove  to  cast  out 
frcm  us  all  untruth,  dissimulation, 
l^pocritical    pretence;    we  might 
leave  our  ftiture  very  confidently  in 
His  hands,  feeling  assured  that  some- 
how what  is  immortal  in  us  would 
be  brought  to  agree  with  the  eternal 
fiiets — would  be  anchored  securely 
vpon  a  rock  which  is  planted  be- 
yond iLe  waves  of  change. 

The  Galvinistic  Church  has  com- 
mitted hersdf  to  all  sorts  of  eccen- 
tric propositions  about  Gt>d's  will 
aad  man's  destiny,  which  it  has 
stated  in  the  exact  and  technical 
phrasedogy  of  an  Act  of  Pariia- 
meni.  l&re  are  Boane  of  the  pro- 
positions which  are  to  be  found  in 
*^e  precious  standards'  (as  Dr. 
Ifoir   used  to  call  them)  of  the 


Church  of  Scotland : — *  By  the  de- 
cree of  Gk>d,  for  the  manifestation  of 
His  glory,  some  men  and  angels  are 
predestinated  unto  everlasting  life, 
and  others  foreordained  to  everlast- 
ing death.  .  .  .  None  are  ^^eemed 
by  Christ  but  the  elect  only.  The 
rest  of  mankind,  Qod  was  pleased, 
according  to  the  unsearchable  coun- 
sel of  His  own  will,  whereby  He  ex- 
tendeth  or  wiihholdeth  mercy  as  He 
pleaseth,  for  the  glory  of  His  sover- 
eign power  over  .His  creatures,  to 
pass  by  and  to  ordain  them  to  dis- 
honour and  wrath  for  their  sin,  to 
the  praise  of  his  glorious  justice. 
.  .  •  The  almighty  power,  un- 
searchable wisdom,  and  infinite 
goodness  of  God  so  &r  manifest 
themselves  in  His  providence  that  it 
extendeth  itself  even  to  the  first  fell, 
and  all  other  sins  of  angels  and 
men,  and  that  not  by  a  bare  per- 
mission, but  such  as  hath  jomed 
with  it  a  most  wise  and  powerful 
bounding  and  otherwise  orderins^ 
and  governing  of  them,  in  a  mam- 
Ibld  dk^nsation,  to  His  own  holy 
ends;  yet  so  as  the  sinfulness  of 
them  prooeedeth  only  from  the 
creature  and  not  from  God;  who, 
being  most  holy  and  righteous, 
neither  is  nor  can  be  the  author  or 
approver  of  sin.  .  .  .  Our  first  pa- 
rents, being  seduced  by  the  subtQty 
and  temptation  of  Satan,  sinned  in 
eating  the  forbidden  fruit.  .  .  . 
They  being  the  root  of  all  mankind, 
the  guilt  of  their  sin  was  imputed^ 
and  the  same  death  in  sin  and  cor- 
rupted nature  conveyed  to  all  their 
posterity,  descending  frt)m  them  by 
ordinary  generation.  .  .  .  Elect 
infents  dying  in  infancy  are  regene- 
rated and  saved  by  Christ,  through 
the  Spirit,  who  worketh  when  and 
where  and  how  He  pleaseth.  .  .  . 
Others  not  elected  cannot  be  saved ; 
much  less  can  men  not  professing 
the  Christian  religion,  be  they  ever 
80  diligent  to  frame  their  lives  ac- 
cording to  the  light  of  nature,  and 
the  law  of  that  religion  they  do 
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profess ;  and  to  assert  and  mamtain 
that  they  may  is  very  pernicious, 
and  to  be  detested.  .  .  .  Works  done 
by  nnregenerate  men,  although  they 
maybe  things  which  God  commands, 
and  of  good  use  both  to  themselves 
and  others,  are  sinful  and  cannot 
please  God.  And  yet  their  neglect 
of  them  is  more  siid^  and  displeas- 
ing unto  God.  .  .  .  The  punish- 
ments of  sin  in  the  world  to  come 
are  everlasting  separation  from  the 
comfortable  presence  of  God,  and 
most  grievous  torments  in  soul  and 
body,  without  intermission,  in  hell- 
fire  for  ever.' 

The  last  quotation  which  I  have 
made  is  probably  the  most  start- 
ling ;  but  each  is  bound  up  with  the 
rest  in  a  most  ingeniously  logical 
way.  Take  for  instance  the  asser- 
tion that  elect  infants  are  saved. 
This  assertion  is  quite  in  harmony 
with  the  doctrine  of  election,  whidi 
makes  salvation  depend  simply 
upon  the  arbitrary  selection  of  Qod. 
In&ncy  is  therefore,  in  the  case  of 
the  elect,  no  bar  to  the  attainment 
of  glory,  nor,  in  the  case  of  the 
non-elect,  to  the  attainment  of 
perdition.  Divested  of  its  technical 
verbiage,  the  theory  of  the  Scotch 
Confession  may  be  summed  up  in 
half  a  dozen  sentences : — ^Man  had 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  Al- 
mighty Godby  eating  forbidden  fruit. 
For  this  act  of  disobedience  he  and 
his  luckless  progeny  had  been  devoted 
to  everlasting  fiery  torments — -justly 
and  righteously  devoted ;  but  out  of 
the  depths  of  His  divine  compas- 
sion, the  Lord  devised  an  expedient 
by  which  a  very  select  minority 
might  be  enabled  to  escape.  Htr 
own  Son  was  sent  to  bear  the  pun- 
ishment which  they  had  incurred, 
and  which  otherwise  would  have 
fallen  upon  them.  The  elect,  thus 
vicariously  ransomed,  will  be  taken 
up  to  dwell  with  their  Master  and 
Saviour  in  heaven.  The  remainder 
of  the  human  race — justly  damned, 
and  lying  outside  the  margin  of  the 


Redeemer's  blood-stained  robe — 
for  some  inscrutable  reason  not 
within  their  capacity  of  inquiry, 
are  to  be  cast  into  the  tormenting- 
fire  of  hell,  where  they  will  spend 
eternity  in  the  pursuit  of  evil,  and 
in  Rinlnng  lower  and  lower  into  the- 
hideous  abyss  of  sin. 

I  do  not  think  I  am  mistaken 
when  I  say  that  several,  if  not 
all,  of  these  Tpropositions  were  re- 
garded by  Dr.  Lee  with  undisguised 
repugnance ;  and  the  question  may 
therefore  quite  feirly  be  raised. 
Why  then  did  he  remain  in  the 
Church? — a  large  and  intricate 
question  which  cannot  be  exhaos- 
tively  considered  at  present,  but 
which,  in  the  existing  attitude  of 
religious  belief,  merits  more  atten- 
tion than  it  has  yet  received.  I 
can  merely  indicate  the  considera- 
tions which  to  my  mind  rendered 
such  a  course  justifiable  on  the 
part  of  Dr.  Lee,  and  of  others 
similarly  situated. 

Li  what  sense  and  to  what  extent 
was  the  Church  to  which  he  be- 
longed committed  to  these  doc- 
trines? To  what  extent  and  in 
what  sense  was  he  himself  com- 
mitted? 

The  theologians  of  an  intensely 
metaphysical  age  had  thrown  its 
dogmatic  convictions  into  a  written 
creed.  That  these  were  the  honest 
convictions  of  that  age  Dr.  Lee 
was  willing  to  own.  £[istorical 
critics,  his  own  researches,  assured 
him  that  such  was  the  case.  But 
how  about  all  the  ages  which  had 
followed,  and  during  which  the 
opinions  of  men  had  been  under- 
going constant  change  ?  Was  the 
National  Church  the  Church  of  the 
dead  or  the  living  nation  ?  Of  the 
living  surely :  and  while  living  men 
might  regard  with  interest  and 
curiosity  the  religious  manifestoes 
which  their  ancestors  had  issued, 
and  which  had  answered  the  par- 
ticular emergency  and  served  the 
immediate  purpose,  they  could  not 
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reasonably  be  asked  to  do  more — 
nnless  their  own  convictions  as- 
soited.  And  if  they  did  not  assent, 
what  then?  Were  they  to  relin- 
qoish  their  connection  with  this 
great  missionary  institate,  and  look 
upon  it  as  an  historical  curiosity 
only— a  monument  to  the  dead  ? 

Dr.  Lee  had  signed  the  standards 
-4md  snbscribed  the  Confession.  It 
is  possible  that  even  at  the  moment 
he  conld  not,  had  he  seriously  ex- 
amined these  startling  documents, 
haye  done  so  with  an  entirely  clear 
conscience.  But  even  had  he  been 
conscience-free  to  sign  them  then, 
it  can  hardly  be  maintained  that  he 
had  thereby  declared  his  intention 
to  belioTe  them  always ;  had  thereby 
devoted  his  intellect  and  his  reason 
to  a  life-long  bondage  and  idiotic 
stagnation.  He  might  indeed  quit 
the  Church :  that  was  a  simple  and 
indolent  solution  of  the  difficulty 
which  the  avowed  enemies  of  the 
Church  were  constantly  urging  him 
to  adopt ;  but  he  felt  Uiat  with  his 
Tiews  such  an.  act  would  be  one  of 
cowardice.  It  would  be  a  confes- 
sion that  in  his  opinion  the  Church's 
position  was  no  longer  tenable; 
that  its  existence  was  a  blunder ; 
that  its  usefalness  was  at  an  end. 
Bnt these  were  not  his  opinions: 
his  opinions  were  just  the  reverse. 
It  would  be  a  confession,  moreover, 
that,  in  his  judgment,  a  Church 
conld  not  be  reformed  by  its  own 
members  and  office -bes^rs.  He 
knew,  indeed,  that  there  were  pious 
men  who  held  that  it  was  sacnlege 
to  lay  hands  upon  a  single  timber 
of  the  ark,  however  rotten.  Only 
two  courses  were  possible — ac- 
quiescence or  desertion.  You  might 
beHeve  and  remain,  or  you  might 
cease  to  believe,  and  then  duty  re- 
quired you  to  go.  Had  Dr.  Lee 
belonged  to  a  private  sect  he  might 
have  recogpoised  the  cogency  of  the 
argament — sectarianism  being  a 
matter  of  self-will,  at  least  of  choice. 
But  the  obligations  of  a  Churchman 


to  the  Church  were  similar  in 
nature,  he  thought,  to  the  obliga- 
tions of  a  citizen  to  the  State. 
When  a  loyal  citizen  became  of 
opinion  that  the  State  should  be 
reconstructed,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
say  so ;  nay,  he  exerted  himself  in 
every  way  to  obtain  the  reform 
which  he  considered  desirable. 
Such  a  man  in  so  acting  was  not 
guilty  of  disloyalty ;  rather  would 
he  have  been  guilty  of  disloyalty 
had  he  deserted  the  State,  because 
time  and  patience  and  skill  and 
jud^ent  and  tact  were  required  to 
achieve  reform.  The  Churchman 
had  sworn  to  maintain  the  Church 
in  the  same  sense  that  the  citizen 
had  sworn  to  maintain  the  mo- 
narchy,  and  the  ecclesiastical  re- 
former who  strove  to  change  the 
standards  of  the  Church  was  aa 
little  guilty  of  'perjury*  as  the 
civil  reformer  who  strove  to  change 
the  forms  of  the  constitution. 

The  reformation  of  the  Church 
which  Dr.  Lee  contemplated  em- 
braced reforms  both  of  worship  and 
doctrine.  He  proposed  to  make  the 
forms  of  worship  more  seemly  and 
attractive,  and  to  substitute  certain 
plain  and  simple  articles  of  union 
for  the  minute  and  metaphysical 
definitions  of  the  Confession. 

As  regards  the  latter — ^the  refla- 
tion of  tibe  Church  to  its  dogmatic 
formulas — the  movement  had  not 
gone  far  at  the  time  of  Dr.  Lee's 
death.  He  made  one  or  tw6  bril- 
hant  speeches,  he  wrote  one  or  two 
unanswerable  articles,  in  favour  of 
releasing  the  lay  members  and 
office-bearers  of  the  Church  at  least, 
from  the  bondage  of  subscription. 
He  had  good  hope  that,  were  the 
terms  of  subscription  to  be  modified 
as  they  had  been  modified  in  the 
Church  of  England,  further  free- 
dom might  be  speedily  achieved. 
*  Will  any  one  explain,'  ne  inquires, 
'why  a  minister  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  should  be  required  to  pro- 
fess above  a  hundred  times  more 
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faith,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 
a  hundred  times  more  theologic^ 
opinion  than  is  thought  sufficient 
for  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England  ? — and  why  a  layman — an 
ignorant  mechanic  he  may  be,  a 
small  farmer,  or  shopkeeper,  gene- 
rally a  person  in  the  lower,  or,  at 
the  best,  in  the  middle  ranks  of  so- 
ciety, who  has  only  the  commonest 
education,  and  may  be  endowed 
with  the  most  slender  abilities — 
should  be  compelled,  on  entrance  to 
the  humble  office  of  an  elder  in  a 
Scotch  parish  or  congregation,  to 
make  a  profession  incomparably 
larger,  stricter,  ten  times  more  diffi- 
cult to  understand,  and  a  hundred 
times  more  difficult  to  adopt,  than 
is  demanded  of  the  vicars  and  rec- 
tors, the  deans  and  archdeacons, 
^e  bishops  and  archbishops  of  the 
Church  of  England  ?'  No  one,  so 
flEu:  as  I  know,  up  to  the  present 
time,  has  offered  any  answer  to 
these  inquiries  that  is  not  intrinsi- 
cally absurd.  How  then  does  it 
happen  that  such  an  unaccountable 
imomaly  is  permitted  to  continue  ? 

It  can  only  be  said,  in  reply,  as 
indeed  has  been  said  before,  that  a 
philosophical  inquirer  into  the  na- 
ture of  the  Scottish  people  lights 
upon  a  nestM  of  anomalies.  Scotch- 
men, in  so  &r  as  the  things  of  this 
world  are  concerned,  are  as  vigor- 
ous, original,  and  independent  as 
the  people  of  any  conutiy  under 
the  sun.  They  are  daring  reason- 
ers.  They  are  audacious  speculators. 
Adam  Smith  advocated  tree  trade, 
David  Hume  vindicated  free  think- 
ing, a  hundred  years  ago.  In  poli- 
tical matters  Scotch  constituencies 
almost  exclusively  belong  to  what 
is  called  and  believed  in  certain 
quarters  to  be  the  *  liberal'  persua- 
sion, although  the  liberality  is  not 
incompatible  with  narrow  sectarian, 
ism  and  bitter  fanatidsm.  Yet  this 
keenly  practical,  this  vigorously  in- 
dependent people,  draw  a  sharp 
line  of  demarcation  between  things 


spiritual  and  things  temporal.  Oil 
one  side  of  the  line  they  are  acute,, 
versatile,  apt  to  defy  authority  ;  on 
the  other  they  are  as  torpid  a& 
jelly-fish.  About  the  next  world, 
and  about  the  relations  between  that 
world  and  this,  they  believe  as  they 
are  bidden.  They  are  content  U> 
leave  their  spiritual  interests  in  the 
hands  of  their  spiritual  advisers* 
The  resultj  of  course,  is  rather 
paradoxical.  A  communiiy  of  free- 
thinkers is  in  religious  bondage.  A 
nation  of  philosophers  is  —  not 
priest-ridden,  but  creed-ridden. 

Even  to-day  this  description  holds 
true  of  a  large — the  largest — ^por- 
tion of  the  Scottish  people  ;  but  the 
really  powerful  section  of  the  com- 
munity, which  achieved  Catholic 
emancipation  and  free  trade,  and 
which,  though  always  numerically 
in  a  minority,  is  yet  the  real  go- 
verning power  in  the  country,  has 
ceased  to  be  docile.  Such  a  revolt 
means  much — ^how  much  will  h& 
more  apparent  by-and-by. 

The  narrative  of  the  controversy 
which  chiefly  occupied  Dr.  Lee's 
energies  during  his  later  years 
(the  controversy  occasioned  by  his 
efforts  to  improve  the  Scotch  ritua])« 
fills  a  large  space — a  somewhat 
to6  large  space  perhaps  for  English 
readers — ^in  his  biography.  He  had 
two  objects  in  view  in  maintaining 
this  contest — one  direct,  the  other 
ulterior — the  direct  one  being  the 
improvement  of  the  Scotch  forms  of 
public  worship, — ^the  ulterior,  and 
perhaps  the  more  important  in  his 
estimation,  being  the  assertion, 
within  certain  reasonable  limits,  of 
personal  and  congregational  free- 
dom. In  the  utter  paralysis  of  the 
moral  and  spiritual  nature  the  eccle- 
siastical mind  finds,  has  always 
found,  its  ideal  of  pious  activity ; 
the  bonds  cannot  be  too  tightly 
drawn,  the  obedience  cannot  be  too 
abject.  Dr.  Lee  believed  that,  sub- 
ject to  certain  inevitable  constitu- 
tional restrictions,  liberty  was  best 
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— liberijTy  ibe  fraitful  soil  of  tniie 
religi(m  as  of  true  manhood.  The 
oantest  between  him  and  his  oppo>- 
aentB  latterly  narrowed  itself  to  a 
axngle  point,  ahnost  invisible  to  the 
■oassisted  eye  of  a  layman — Can  a 
minister  le^pE^ly  read  his  prayers 
from  a  {»inted  book,  or  most  he 
confine  himself  to  mannacript  ?  A 
small  question  in  itself  no  doubt ; 
bat  one  which,  in  certain  aspects, 
inyolTedthe  lai^^est  ccmsiderationsof 
eodeaiastieal  fiieedom.  So  Dr.  Lee 
fought  it  out  to  the  bitter  dregs.  I 
cannot  think  that  he  was  wrong  to 
do  so;  every  year  that  passed  as 
the  weary  controversy  progressed 
fioniliarised  the  minds  of  clergy  and 
laity  with  the  larger  claims  and  the 
wider  issues,  which  it  more  or  less 
directly  embraced.  In  one  view,  in- 
deed, the  trivial  character  of  the  de- 
bate, so  £Eir  from  diminishing,  added 
to  its  importance  ;  for  if  in  a  mttMier 
60  utterly  insignificant  a  minister  of 
tiie  Church  could  be  prevented  from 
exercising  his  own  judgment,  it 
would  then  be  dearly  manifested 
that  the  Democratic  Church  of 
Scotland  was  constitutionally  des- 
potic, and  that  no  liberty  could  be 
enjoyed  within  her  walls. 

The  last  stage  of  the  contest  in- 
volved, however,  no  p<nnt  of  intrin^ 
sic  importance,  because,  with  the 
nngle  exception  to  which  I  have 
alhided,  all  the  improvements  in  the 
manner  of  conducting  public  wor- 
ship  for  which  Ihr.Lee  contended  had 
beeoL,  one  after  another,  allowed  by 
the  Church  courts.  That  there  was 
an  urgent  caU  for  reform  in  these 
matters  at  the  time  when  they  first 
attracted  Dr.  Lee's  attention  eao- 
notbe  doubted.  Mr.  Story  has  drawn 
a  gn^phic  picture  of  the  character- 
istie  fiMtures  of  a  Scotch  religiona 
service  in  the  olden  time— meaning 
ihareby  ten  or  fifteaa  years  ago : — 

'The  fault  that  I  have  to  bring  against 
<mr  Scottish  serrice/  says  a  complainant 
BOt  Teiy  long  aga»  *  is  that  it  is  toa  bare 
andlifelBM,  too  pinrely  intellectQ^  in  ita 


Datui»  and  aspect  Look  at  anj  country 
congregation,  and  deny  this  if  yon  can. 
The  congregation  assembles,  coming  into 
ehnrch  with  hardly  an^  show  of  reverence 
"tor  the  sacred  place,  sitting  down  without 
ft&y  ngn  of  prayer  or  blessing  asked.  Tha 
jninistar  entera  the  too  often  ugly  and  un- 
gainly pulpit,  or  preaching-box,  as  one 
might  call  it.  A  few  verses  of  a  psalm  are 
sung,  the  singing  led  by  some  discordant 
or  bull-throated  precentor.  A  long,  often 
dortrinal  and  historical,  and  undevotiona], 
prayer  is  uttered  by  the  minister,  the 
people  standing  listlessly  the  while,  most 
of  them  staring  at  the  minister  or  at  their 
neighbours.  Then,  as  he  nears  the  end  of 
his  supplication  (in  the  course  of  which  a 
number  of  women  have  generally  sat  downl 
there  is  a  universal  rustle,  and  before  he  is 
£Eiirly  done  with  the  *  Amen,'  in  which  the 
people  never  join,  they  are  in  their  seats.  A 
chapter  is  lead,  more  psalm-siuffing,  then 
probably  an  exposition ;  then  again  *  praise 
and  prayer '  as  it  is  caUed ;  then  a  lonffish 
sermon,  then  more  singing;  a  conducing 
prayer,  which  is  rega^^  as  merely  a 
matter  of  course,  and  to  which  the  inatten- 
tion of  the  now  wearied  congregation  is 
more  obvious  than  ever;  and  a  benediction, 
duzing  which  the  men  get  their  bats  r««dy, 
and  the  women  sather  up  their  Bibles,  and 
draw  their  shawls  and  cloaks  into  the  most 
becoming  drape;  and  as  soon  as  the  last 
word  is  uttered,  they  are  all  charging  out 
of  the  kirk  as  if  ft>r  their  dear  lives.  This 
picture  is  no  exaggeration ;  you  and  I  have 
seen  it  a  hundredtimes.  Now  a  sen^^ice  of 
such  a  nature  as  this  is  veiy  remote  from 
the  ideal  of  true  Christian  worship.* 

No  one  acquainted  Tnth  Scotland 
needs  to  be  told  that  public  worship 
is  now  conducted  in  a  &r  more 
becoming  and  reverent  fitshion. 
Kneeling  at  prayer  is  becoming 
general;  earefally  written  prayers 
are  used  by  many  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished clergymen ;  the  organ 
has  been  introduced  into  not  a  few 
of  the  largest  churches ;  the  music, 
instrumental  and  vocal,  is  gen»*ally 
well  executed  and  care^illy  chosen. 
An  air  of  aol^smity  and  impressive- 
ness  has  been  east  around  the  bald 
and  uninviting  service  of  the  Puri- 
tansy  and  Scotsmen  have  at  last 
consented  to  behave  with  decency 
in  the  sanctutty.  To  the  resolute 
efforts  of  Dr.  Lee,  to  his  keen  per- 
ception of  what  was  indecorous  and 
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Tmbeooxning,  as  well  as  to  liis  fine 
taste  and  cultiyated  feelins  for  the 
beautiful,  the  improvement  is  mainlj 
to  be  attributed.  Here  and  there 
eyen  yet  one  meets  with  a  man — a 
Pirie,  a  Nicolson,  or  a  Phin — ^who 
will  not  be  persuaded  that  it  is  fit 
to  stand  during  praise  and  to  kneel 
during  prayer.  But  everywhere 
throughout  the  Church  the  new 
forms  ai'e  spreading  rapidly,  and  the 
Piries,  the  Nicolsons,  and  the 
Phins  beat  the  air  in  vain.  It  is 
plain  to  the  apprehension  of  the 
dullest  hind  in  the  remotest  parish 
that  the  Majesty  of  Earth  and 
Heaven  should  be  addressed  on 
bended  knees,  that  the  mercy  of 
God  should  be  reverently  asked  by 
kneeling  worshippers,  and  against 
an  instinct,  wide  as  universal  Chris- 
tendom, it  is  folly  to  contend.  But, 
ailer  all,  what  form  of  ecclesiastical 
folly  has  not  found  eager  defenders 
amcmg  the  Phins,  the  Nicolsons, 
and  the  Piries  of  its  age  P 

Such  were  the  various  forms  of 
work — secular  and  ecclesiastical, 
political  and  polemical-— to  which 
during  the  later  years  of  his  life 
Dr.  Lee  devoted  his  restless  and 
versatile  energies.  He  believed  that 
there  was  a  great  career  possible  to 
his  Church  if  she  could  be  made  to 
understand  her  true  position — ^if 
she  could  be  induced  to  ally  herself 
with  the  real  intellectual  forces 
which  were  at  work  around  her. 
It  was  his  anxious  desire  to  keep 
her  abreast  of  a  scientific  age,  and  so 
win  back  to  her  service  its  alienated 
intellect.  The  cultivation  of  fiemati- 
cism,  bigotry,  and  superstition — ^un- 
couth pieiy,  rigid  formulas — ^might, 
he  thought,  be  safely  left  to  the  sects : 
on  ihcU  ffround  she  could  not  com- 
pete wiuL  them ;  hers  was  a  cahner 
and  nobler  field  of  spiritual  work. 
fie  would  have  her  appeal  to  the 
iiational  and  sesthetio  principles  of 
human  nature.  The  highest  thought 
of  the  time,  he  held,  though  not  dog- 
Biatic,  was    deeply  reUgious;— he 


asked  the  Church  to  slacken  the 
bonds  which  a  passionate  dogmatism 
had  imposed.     The  service  of  Al- 
mighty God  should  be   always  per- 
formed in  a  seemly  and  impressive 
fiMhion :  the  purest  taste,  however, 
was    constantiy    outraged  by  the 
austerity,  not    to    say    indecency, 
of  Puritanic  devotion.      In    1864, 
when  the  General  Assembly,  by  a 
majority  of    151    to  64,    declmed 
to  censure  Dr.  Lee,  it  seemed  as  if 
the  Church  had  resolved  to  accept 
the  sagacious  counsels  of  her  most 
eminent   leader.      That     decision, 
however,  bore  evil  fimit.     It  roused 
the  dull  ire  of  her  bigots,  and  on 
the  verge    of  a  revolutionary  era 
ihe  Church  of  Scotland  has  been 
conmiitted  to    a  policy  of  barren 
reaction.     It  is  possible  that  Dr. 
Lee's  counsels,  if  adopted  in  time, 
might  have  saved   her;  it  is  quite 
certain  that  the  Piries,  the  Phins, 
the    Nicolsons,    the    Mnirs,    have 
deprived  her    of   the   only   raismh 
d^kfre  which  could  recommend  her 
to  the  sober  and  educated  intelli- 
gence of   that    class    which  even 
under  a  democracy  will   continue 
to  govern  us.      The  Conservative 
Churchmen  who    refused    to    ally 
themselves  with  the  freer,  fresher, 
and  healtiiier  spirit  of  religious  life 
which  the  writings  and  speeches  of 
Dr.  Lee,  Principal  Tulloch,  Nor- 
man   M'Leod,     and    otiiers     had 
evoked,  but,  on  the  contrary,  re- 
solved to  crush  them  and  it, — ^these 
Churchmen,  so  far  as  I  can  judge, 
threw    away  their    best  and    last 
chance.     Dr.  Pirie's  triumph  was 
not  merely  barren, — ^it  was  ruinous. 
The  same  suicidal  policy  is  still 
being    pursued,   and   the  pack  of 
bigots    who    hunted    Dr.    Lee   to 
death  are  driving,  or   striving  to 
drive,  from  the  national  conmmnion, 
by  even  meaner  intrigues,  the  one 
man  of  eminence  in  its  ranks.     A 
Tulloch  is  to  be  supplanted  by  a 
Chartens !     These  are  the  men  who, 
these  are  the  tactics  which,  have 
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bronglit  the  Glrarcli  into  diBrepnte, 
and  have  ntunbered  her  days. 
When  the  end  comes,  it  will  be 
witnessed  without  regret  hy  not  a 
few  of  her  most  loyal  and  devoted 
sons. 

The  contest  became  very  bitter 
towards  its  close.  Upon  Dr.  Lee's 
fine  and  highly  wrought  organisa- 
tion, npon  ms  exquisitely  sensitive 
temperament,  the  coarse  invective 
of  his  assailants  (directed  against 
his  scholarship,  hia  ministerial  use* 
ftilness  and  capacity,  his  honour, 
his  honesly,  his  public  career,  and 
his  private  relations)  fell  like  the 
blows  of  a  hammer.  These  men 
(who,  in  my  opinion,  have  been 
only  too  gently  dealt  with  by  Mr. 
Story),  hunumly  speaking,  Idlled 
Dr.  Lee ;  and  it  is  therefore  satis- 
&ctoiy  to  reflect  that  among  them— - 
among  the  Macphersons,  and  Stew- 
arts, and  Phins,  and  Stevensons— - 
no  name  of  mark  appears,  no  name 
ihat  the  next  generation  will  recog- 
nise, unless  Dr.  Muir's  can  be  so 
regarded.  He  at  least  will  not  be 
speedily  forgotten,  for  to  him  more 
than  to  any  other  man  the  deplo- 
rable secession  of  1 843,  which  rent 
the  Church  in  twain,  is  to  be  attri- 
buted.^ 

Dr.  Muir  was  by  nature  a  bieot 
of  the  narrowest  type,  and  his 
fine  face  was  singtdarly  charac- 
teristic of  his  rigid,  inflexible,  re- 
lentless dogmatism.  It  was  the 
huse  of  a  Church  aristocrat,  who 
regarded  with  haughty  oontenipt 
any  manifestation  of  individual  will, 
of  plebeian  force,  of  revolutionary 
passion.  The  standards  of  the 
Church  were  his  Mama  Charta, 
and  whoever  questioned  their  abso- 
lute infiEkllibility  was  a  rebel  against 
Grod  and  the  Divine  constitution  of 
the  universe.     He  was  not  exactly 


a  stupid  man,  but  through  the  ar* 
mourof  his  complacent  self-right- 
eousness no  new  idea  could  pene- 
trate. He  utterly  declined  to  use  his 
eyes ;  he  was  satisfied  to  cast  them  up 
to  heaven  in  a  sort  of  ecstatic  incre- 
dulity. The  Jews  were  admitted 
to  Parliament,  the  University  Tests 
were  abolished.  Lord  Palmerston 
was  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
and  Dr.  Lee  was  a  dean  of  the 
Chapel  Royal, — and  jet  its  bolts 
were  stayed !  His  thin,  beautifully 
chiselled  lip  was  hardened  into  an 
expression  of  habitual,  superior 
scorn.  He  was  not  a  wicked  man-— 
far  from  it — ^but  in  the  cause  of 
Qod  (as  he  esteemed  it)  he  could 
use  the  hardest,  most  cruel,  and 
most  unrighteous  words.  Three 
hundred  years  ago  these  cruel 
words  would  have  ripened  into 
evil  deeds,  and  Dr.  Muir,  bom  in 
Catholic  Spain,  would  have  made 
a  mighty  Inquisitor.  He  would 
have  warmed  his  hands  at  the  fire 
which  consumed  a  heretic,  and 
thanked  God  that  he  was  privileged 
to  contribute,  however  humbly,  to 
the  advancement  of  His  kingdom. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  would  have 
made  almost  as  constant  a  martyr, 
would  have  died  with  inflexible 
obstinacy  and  heroic  blindness  and 
unreasonableness,  for  the  most  out- 
rageous proposition  that  Pope  or 
Council  ever  decreed.  To  such  a 
mind,  authority,  tradition,  usage, 
was  everything ;  he  had  an  absolute 
incapacity  for  recognising  the  truth 
simply  as  such,  and  apart  from  the 
forms  in  which  it  had  been  conveyed 
to  him. 

Between  Dr.  Muir  and  Dr.  Lee 
there  could  be  no  union.  They 
were  wide  asunder  as  the  poles. 
Dr.  Muir  did  not  read  character 
very  keenly  or  rapidly ;  but  in  this 


'  Dr.  Mmr  was  the  confidential  adviser  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  to  whom  at  that  time  the 
eondnet  of  Scotch  affiurs  was  virtnally  entmsted. 
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case  ibe  instmciof  antipathj  sharp- 
ened his  senses.  One  does  not 
use  too  strong  language  when  one 
says  that  Dr.  Mnir  actually  hated 
Dr.  Lee.  He  himself  woold  not 
have  hesitated  to  own  tiiat  he  did 
hate  him.  He  was  a  priest  of  Qod^ 
and  bonnd  to  ahhor  the  works  of 
the  devil.  And  'that  individual' 
(he  had  never  ike  civility  to  call 
Dr.  Lee  his  'reverend  friend/  or 
'brother/  or  even  the  'reverend 
gentleman  '  —  a  piece  of  chorlish 
disconrtesy),  if  not  strictly  speak- 
ing the  E^  One  in  person,  was 
dcmig  his  woric  in  this  world, — 
seeing  that  he  knelt  when  he  prayed, 
stood  when  he  sang,  read  from  a 
printed  book,    and  played  on  the 


organ 


!     These  were  all  manifesta- 


tions of  the  spirit  of  revolt,  insnb- 
ordination,  discontent,  for  indulging 
in  which  iiie  rebel  angels  had  been 
cast  oat  from  heaven. 

Were  it  not  that  there  is  an 
almost  tragic  element  in  such  per- 
verse intellectiial  wrongheadedness, 
one  or  two  of  Dr.  Moir's  exhibitions 
in  the  Presbytery  of  Edinborgh 
might  famish  food  for  the  Comic 
Mase  in  her  most  grotesque  mood. 
This  is  from  one  of  these  singular 
effiisions: 

*I  don't  wish/  said  Br.  Muir,  *to  be 
thought  a  terrorist.  I  don't  pretend  to  be 
prophetic,  but  it  is  most  erident  to  me  that 
the  work  that  has  been  begun  and  carried 
on  so  far  has  been  begun  and  carried  on 
under  the  sinister  influence  of  the  great 
enemy  of  the  Church — that  enemy  who  has 
always  set  himself  in  opposition  to  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  to  the  work  of 
conyersion — /  mean  Satan  hiTiiseJf.  It  is 
my  firm  conviction  that,  proceeding  as  we 
are  now  doing,  this  blessed  institution  of 
ours,  which  through  grace  has  been  so  ser- 
viceable generation  after  generation,  is 
about  to  be  destroyed.  Sir,  I  love  to  bear 
my  protest  on  the  side  of  the  precious 
standards  of  our  Church — those  standards 
which,  in  my  opinion,  are  the  most  exact 
voice  of  God's  Holy  Word.  I  love  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  bearing  my  testimony 
to  our  precious  system  of  public  worship. 
Simple  in  the  form  of  it ;  nothing  in  it  to 
come  between  the  soul  and  Christ,  the  ob- 


ject of  the  soul's  worship ;  but  aU  in  it  that» 
away  from  intricate  litoigical  ceremoniml, 
will  lead  to  the  accomplishing  of  that  whioh 
our  Blessed  Saviour  has  told  us  we  are  to 
aim  at  in  pabbc  w<»ship,  the  wonhip  of 
Ood,  wbo  is  a  spirit,  in  spirit  and  in  troth. 
I  own  to  you  that  my  heart  has  been 
deeply  oppressed  by  all  that  has  been  going 
on  asAODgst  us,  mmder  a  thorough  conviction 
that  a  i$  a  plan  instigated  by  the  great 
enemy  ofevangdkal  truth,  for  the  purpose 
of  destroying  in  our  land  that  wluch  fan* 
been  the  main  bulwark  of  the  truth,  and 
the  main  instrument  of  circulating  it  aad 
impressing  it  on  the  minds  of  the  people.' 

It  is  difficolt  to  nnderstand  how 
a  minister  of  the  Gospel  who  liA- 
bitaally  used  sach  words  coold  bo 
patiently  listened  to  even  in  aCharch 
conrt ;  but  the  ecclesiastical  mind 
isfearfoUy  and  wonderftdly  made. 
The  man  who  attered  these  gro- 
tesque absurdities  was  for  many 
years  the  trasted  leader  of  evan- 
gelical Scotland;  the  man  whose 
really  noble  life  we  have  been  con- 
templating was  daring  the  same 
period  regarded  with  saspicion  and 
aversion. 

Dr.  Lee  had  been  attacked  by 
paralysis  daring  the  spring  of  1 867, 
bat  he  made  a  partial  rally,  and  his 
death  did  not  take  place  till  nearly 
a  year  afterwards — 14th  March, 
1868.  Of  that  last  year  Mr.  Story 
writes: 

The  composition  of  his  letter  had  over- 
taxed  Dr.  Lee's  already  wearied  strength. 
He  had  drawn  up  the  statement  in  a  fonn 
which  did  not  please  him ;  and  within  two 
or  three  da^  of  publication  he  threw  his 
first  MS.  aside,  and  recast  the  wliole  of  it. 
It  was  too  great  an  effort.  He  had  been 
hard  at  work  all  the  winter  and  spring. 
In  addition  to  all  his  usual  preaching,  lee- 
turing,  writing,  and  congregational  labours, 
he  had  to  prepare  for  his  yarious  enoounteis 
with  the  Presbytery,  which,  while  they 
occupied  his  attention,  vexed  and  worried 
him  with  their  petty  yet  harassing  un- 
pleasantnesses. Although  not  feeling  tho- 
roughly weU,  he  had  not  thought  of  asking 
leave  of  absence  for  a  time.  This  he  coul3 
at  once  have  obtained.  The  Presbytery 
of  Edinburgh  had  always  shown  itself 
tender  to  those  among  its  members  who, 
anxious  for  their  valuable  health,  had 
thought  it  rights  from  time  to  time,  to  seek 
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reHef  from  their  pablie  fonetioDs.   But  Dr. 
Lee  had  an  odd  sense  of  duty,  and  of  fidelhj 
to  the  place  and  the  char^  -which  he  judged 
Fiondenoe  had  assigned  to  him,  for  its 
ofvn  ends  and  not  for  his,  that  would  not 
sifliBT  him  to  quit  his  post  wiiile  he  had 
any  strength  left  wherewith  to  hold  it. 
That  strength  was  now  well-nigh  gone.  On 
the  iind  of  May,  the  day  before  the  meeting 
of  the  Assembbr,  he  rode  out  to  Colinton^ 
to  Tisit  Lord  Dunfermline.    He  sat  with 
him  for  some  time.     Lord  Dunfermline 
thought  that  he  never  had  heard  him  oon- 
Terse  more  forcibly.    There  was  no  shadow 
of  unpending  disaster  over  the  brightness 
ind  cheerfulness  of  his  last  meeting  with 
this  friend.     On  his  way  home  Dr.  Lee  had 
got  to  the  west  end  of  Princes  Street,  be- 
tween two  and  three  in  the  afternoon,  when 
he  was  seen  to  reel  in  his  saddle,  and  then 
to  fall  to  the  ground.     His  servant  was 
behind  him,  and  he  was  immediately  lifted 
and  carried  home  in  a  cab.    Dr.  Henderson 
was  soon  with  him,  and  found  that  he  had 
been  struck  with  paralysis  of  the  left  side. 
The  shock  was   a  severe  one ;  and  he  lay 
prostiated  for  many  days,  unable  to  concern 
idmself  in  any    of   his    public  interests. 
Baring  this  period  his  case  came  before  the 
Assembly.    He  was  represented  at  the  bar 
by  his  friends  Mr.  Skelton  and  Mr.  Shand, 
advocates,  who  craved  that  the  case  might 
be  postponed.   This  was  at  once  agreed  to ; 
and  some  kindly  and  sympathetic  words, 
such  as  generous   opponents   might  fitly 
otter,  were  spoken  on  the  occasion,  by  Dr. 
Pirie  and  Dr.  Cook.    The  protracted  dis- 
nissioDs  upon  Innovations  thus  came  to  a 
Tague  and  undefined  close.    The   'Grey- 
friars  case  *  remains  still  unfinished — end- 
ing only  in   a   postponement.     Dr.   Lee's 
friends  were  not  sorry  that  it  should  end 
thus,  as  they  knew  that,  if  the  appeal  had 
been  heard,  the  decision  of  the  Assembly 
would  have   been    adverse.     They   knew 
that  his  long  contest  had  produced  results 
suffidenUy  substantial,  even  although  his 
right  to  use  a  printed  book  of  prayers  had 
not  been  vindicated.     The  broad  results-r- 
of  which  organs,   choirs,  devotional  pos- 
tures, decorated  churches,  and  church  ser- 
vice societies,  were  the  visible  indications — 
were,  a  deeper  and  purer  devotional  feeling 
permeating  the  mind  of  the  Church,  and 
especially  of  the  younger  clergy;  a  more 
mlted  sense  of  the  solemnity  and  neces- 
nty  of  worship  as  the  true  bond  of  union 
among  Christians ;  a  more  charitable,  libe- 
ral, and  catholic  tone  of  thought  and  senti- 
ment ;  a  franker  recognition  of  the  diversity 
of  forms  and  gifts  through  which  the  one 
Spirit  may  develop  its  growing  life. 

This  is  the  last  scene  of  all : 


They  brought  him  to  Edinburgh,  ihaJt 
he  might  be  buried  beside  his  four  children» 
in  the  Gtrange  Cemetery. 

The  funeral  was  on  Friday,  the  aoth. 
Many  men  came  long  distances  to  follow 
him  to  the  grave.  Crowds  of  people  ga- 
thered in  (George  Square,  and  on  the  streets 
through  which  the  long  proeession  passed. 
Every  spot  in  the  cemetery  from  wluch  hi» 
grave  could  be  seen  was  thronged  with 
spectators,  most  of  them  in  mourning  dress. 
Every  class  of  the  community  seemed  to  bo 
r^resflDted  there,  united  in  one  sympathy. 
Many  eyes  were  dim  with  honest  tears,  as 
they  watched  him  borne  along  and  laid 
down  in  the  *  noiseless  bed  of  rest.* 

The  sermons  preached  in  the  Old 
Greyfriars  on  the  Snnday  succeed- 
ing  his  funeral  by  Principal  Tulloch 
and  Mr.  Wallace  were  manly  tri- 
butes of  generous  regard,  and  when 
Uie  latter,  in  a  passage  of  well-nigh 
classical  eloquence,  bade  a  last  fare- 
well to  the  indomitable  spirit  that 
had  been  withdrawn  from  their  so- 
ciety, the  impression  produced  on 
the  congregation  was  almost  *too 
deep  for  tears  *: 

And,  thinking  of  him  whose  career  sug- 
gests them,  the  question  arises  in  the  heart, 
*And  are  we  done  with  him  for  ever? 
Shall  we  never,  nowhere,  and  imder  no 
£orm  or  circimistance  whatsoever,  encounter 
again  the  spirit  from  whom  we  have 
learned  so  much?  Is  all  that  is  left 
of  him  the  dust  that  moulders  in  yonder 
grave?  That  bright  centre  of  so  much 
keen  thought,  pure  feeling,  and  high  pur- 
pose, has  it  evaporated  suddenly  into  non- 
entilry ;  has  it  perished  everlastingly  from 
the  realm  of  being?  I  cannot,  I  will  not 
believe  it.  Let  a  severe  and  sense-bounded 
philosophy  say  to  me  what  it  will  of  the 
impossibility  of  positive  knowledge  in  such 
things,  I  am  simply  not  able  to  receive  and 
realise  its  suggestions.  You  may  take  from 
me  the  clearness  and  the  certainty  of  know- 
ledge, but  you  shall  not  deprive  me  of  the 
high  audacities  of  faith.  I  will  strengthen 
m3rself  in  that  hope  of  the  restoration  of 
all  thines  which  in  past  time  has  been  the 
stay  and  the  joy  of  ail  devout  hearts.  And 
thus,  looking  back  to  the  career  of  him 
whom  we  mourn,  we  say.  Adieu,  dear 
spirit,  who  hast  companied  with  us  thus  tar 
on  earth ;  who  hast  taught  us  many  things ; 
whom  we  loved,  and  fain  would  have  kept 
among  us.  We  shall  miss  thee  much  m 
our  dark  wanderings  here.    But  we  trust 
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to  have  thee  given  back  to  us  agaiiu    In  a  should  leave  many  enemies  beHind 

bright  world,  that  lies  behind  yon  screen  of  ^^^    but   even   his   enemies    will 

mystery  which  now  veils  thee  from  onr  admit  that  when  he  died,  a  lofty, 

eyes,  we  hope  to  meet  thee  by-and-by.  Till  «*****"*'«'*«•»'    ""^"  "«  v*  ^^  »  xvxujr, 

then  ferewdl!*  ardent,  and  generous  spint  passed 

awaj  from  among  us — a  man  who 

SuchwasDr.  Lee— a  truly  devout  enunciated  what  he  believed  to  bo 

man,    a    loyal    and    inde&tigable  the  truth  with  fearless  frankness 

friend,   a  most  admirable  teacher  and  a  rare  intrepidity,   but  whose 

and  preacher,  an  incisive  reasoner  heart  was  tender  as  a  woman's,  and 

and  thinker,  a  neat  controversialist,  in  whose  soul  no  base,  nor  mean. 

It  was  inevitable  that  such  a  man  nor  evil  thing  lodged. 
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rB  Gold-Room  of  New  York  is 
destined  to  pass  into  histoiy. 
Bat  as  it  is  now  the  bane  of  the 
merchants  of  the  United  States,  so 
it  must  hereafter  be  the  tortore  of 
the  historian  who  seeks  to  find  a 
rational  method  in  its  erratic  doings. 
Yet  he  will  not  be  able  to  neglect  it, 
for  its  influence  npon  the  welfare 
and  the  policy  of  the  country  can 
hardly  be  overrated.  Its  mysteries 
arennfathomable ;  its  revelations  are 
scarcely  less  incomprehensible  than 
its  mysteries.  During  the  years  of 
the  war,  specnlation  in  gold  was 
more  miiyersal,  and  it  may  be  said 
to  have  been  more  excnsable — ^more 
'legitimate '  as  it  is  called — than  it 
has  been  or  could  be  since  the 
retom  of  peace.  Then  every  man 
bonght  or  sold  chiefly  upon  the 
basis  of  his  own  opinion  concerning 
the  soundness  of  the  Government's 
policy,  and  the  skill  of  the  military 
movements.  The  speculators  as  a 
general  rule  could  only  partially 
influence  the  fluctuations  which 
they  were  far  from  being  able 
potentially  to  control.  They  sought 
to  foresee  and  to  give  additional 
impulse,  by  such  sdiemes  as  they 
could  bring  to  bear,  to  the  natural 
tendency.  But  their  power  to 
create  or  to  sustain  the  tendency 
was  limited  and  precarious,  depend- 
ing necessarily  very  much  upon  the 
saccesses  or  reverses  of  the  Northern 
annies.  A  battle  or  the  capture  of 
a  town  might  give  occasion  to  a 
rise  or  a  fall  which  on  the  very 
next  day  a  countermarch  or  a 
change  of  commandership  might 
either  carry  rapidly  forward  or 
might  instantly  undo.  The  whole 
nation  speculated  in  such  times 
npon  terms  comparatively,  at  least, 
of  equality.  After  all  too  tie  specu- 
lation in  gold  was  only  a  very  little 
greater  than  the  speculation  in 
stocks,  in  cotton  and  m  multitudes 
of  articles  of  merchandise.     Indivi- 


dual foresight,  sagacity  and  vnsdom 
were  of  great  avail  in  those  days, 
and  were  the  main  and  substantial 
elements  of  success,  though  every 

ries  of  clever  artifice  that  the 
pest  ingenuity  could  devise  was 
called  in  to  supplement  and  aid 
them.  Thus  eager  speculators  who 
were  gifted  with  quick  and  accurate 
ears  took  lessons  in  telegraphy,  and 
by  assiduous  practice  brought  them- 
selves to  such  a  degree  of  perfection 
that  they  could  interpret  from  the 
click  of  the  instrument  the  message 
that  was  coming  over  the  wires. 
These  men  then  placed  themselves 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  desks 
of  ihe  operators,  in  the  telegraph 
offices,  or  if  they  were  members  of 
the  Brokers'  Board  they  stood  in 
close  proximity  to  the  desk  which 
had  been  established  in  the  Board 
room,  and  while  lounging  in  ap- 
parent careless  conversation,  they 
kept  one  ear  only  at  the  service  of 
the  unwitting  acquaintance  who 
talked  to  them  and  with  the  other 
greedily  drank  in  every  item  of 
news  which  the  wires  were  bringing. 
Priority  of  knowledge  of  from  five 
to  fifteen  minutes  was  thus  obtained, 
and  if  actively  used  amply  sufficed 
to  secure  large  and  profitable  con- 
tracts before  the  basis  upon  which 
the  initiated  few  were  acting  was 
made  public  through  the  ordinary 
routine. 

After  the  war  was  over,  and 
when  affikirs  had  had  time  to  settle 
back  into  the  ordinary  channels, 
gold,  like  all  other  commodities,^ 
for  it  was  in  some  sense  practically 
an  article  of  merchandise,  sought 
and  found  its  level.  Like  merchan- 
dise of  course  it  must  fluctuate^ 
But  the  fluctuations  should  natu- 
rally be  neither  sudden  nor  violent 
nor  wholly  beyond  the  foreknow- 
ledge of  men  trained  in  business 
and  in  finance.  When  therefore 
they  evinced  all  these  traits,  it  was 
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obvious  that  they  were  produced 
by  no  legitimate  caose  but  wholly 
hy  the  machinations  of  speculators. 
Before  long  the  popular  odium 
Tfhioh  attached  to  these  proceedings 
and  to  all  engaged  in  them  grew  to 
sooh  a  pitch  tiiat  the  dealers  in  gold 
were  ostracised  by  the  rest  of  the 
business  conmiunity.  Gold  had 
always  been  reg^ularly  called  for 
purchase  and  sale  at  the  Board  of 
Stock-brokers  in  New  York.  But 
now  the  brokers  in  gold  and  those 
in  stocks  found  it  for  their  common 
interest  to  separate.  Each  section 
was  so  intent  upon  playing  its  own 
eager  game  that  it  was  interrupted 
and  annoyed  by  having  the  rival, 
though  independent,  game  ]»ose- 
euted  in  the  same  room  and  at  the 
same  sitting.  Then  too  the  moral 
atmosphere  of  the  stock -room, 
though  certainly  it  was  not  very 
highly  rarefied,  was  yet  wii^  all  its 
impurities  found  to  be  by  no  means 
sufficiently  tainted  to  suit  the  de- 
praved tastes  of  the  gold-brokers. 
The  stock-brokers  on  the  other 
hand  were  gkd  to  be  rid  of  com- 
rades whom  even  they  could  not 
unreasonably  a£fect  to  regard  with 
a  noble  indignation  and  disgust.  So 
the  dealers  in  coin,  attended  widi 
the  odium  but  by  no  means  display- 
ing the  humility  of  outcasts,  went 
fo^  into  their  own  peculiar 
quarters.  After  this  there  was  a 
Stock- Board  and  a  Gold- Board, 
-distinct  organisations.  The  former 
was  often  harshly  spoken  of  by  the 
public  at  large;  but  the  stigma 
which  attached  to  the  gamblers 
who  ccmgregated  in  the  latter  was 
extreme  and  unalloyed.  Any  in- 
^vidual  stock-dealer  might  be  an 
honest  man,  but  it  was  easier  for 
the  camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of 
the  needle  than  for  the  professional 
gdld-dealer  to  be  other  than  a  veiy 
bad  kind  of  rascaL  His  hand  was 
always  against  every  man's  and 
every  man's  hand  was,  and  de- 
servedly, against  him.  Every  one 
haa  hetffd  of^  but  few  persons,  er&i 


in  their  own  city,  fully  understand, 
the  doings  of  these  Ishmaelites  of 
the  business  world.  It  is  of  their 
last  and  by  &r  their  most  striking 
achievement  that  we  propose  to 
narrate  the  histoiy.  It  is  to  be 
premised  only  that  the  eontrivers 
and  managers  of  the  grand  speca- 
lati(ms  are  not  the  brokers  iiiem- 
selves.  They  are  capitalist-specu- 
lators, which  is  a  quite  different 
and  &r  more  imposing  character. 
The  brokers  are  their  employees, 
sometimes  more  properly  their  tools, 
in  some  degree  in  the  former  case 
also  their  confederates.  But  ofien 
the  brokers  are  merely  used  to  do 
the  dirty  work  and  are  flung  away 
to  shift  for  themselves  when  they 
have  done  it. 

It  was  the  Erie  clique,  of  whose 
doings  in  the  memorable  yearof  1 868 
we  have  already  told  the  extraordi- 
nary tale,  that  again  in  Septembw 
iSog  engineered  the  latest  and 
most  interesting  of  the  '  gold  cor- 
ners.' The  money  which  lay  in 
the  Erie  treasury  at  the  close  of 
1868  as  the  fruit  of  the  campaigns 
of  that  year  had  not  been  handled 
with  the  success  which  had  usually 
attended  the  undertakings  of  these 
skilled  financiers.  Divers  affiiirs 
which  they  took  in  hand  miscarried, 
with  mischievous  results  for  tham. 
As  a  lively  episode  one  of  tiieir 
unfortunate  exploits  in  the  summer 
montlis  is  worth  a  brief  mention. 
They  had  cast  the  eyes  of  longing 
upon  the  Albany  and  Susquehanna 
Railroad.  The  Ime  ran  into  the 
Pennsylvania  coal  regions,  and  was 
a  very  valuable  connecticm  for 
them.  They  accordingly  set  vigo- 
rously about  buying  up  the  stock, 
preparatory  to  the  annual  election 
of  the  new  Board  of  Directors, 
whom  they  wished  to  nominate 
from  their  own  creatures.  Ths 
parties  already  in  possession  of  the 
road  took  the  alarm.  An  immfmse 
amount  of  new  stock  was  manu- 
fiftctured.  Both  sides  bought  faii- 
onsly.    But  at  the    election  Erie 
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tnnmphed.    THen  came  the  wonted 
shower    of    legal    prooeeses,     in- 
jnnctaons  and  counter-injimctions. 
Those  in  possession  declined  to  be 
ODBied.     Upon    this    there    arose 
aokal  warfare.     The  Erie  leaders 
niQi  a  gang  of  upwards  of  three 
hundred  men  captnred  the  sonthem 
terminas,  and  advanced  along  ihe 
hne  of  the  road  hoping  to  ci^>tare 
tibe  whole.    Their  opponents  mus- 
tered a  large  force,  upwards  of  a 
thousand,  met  them,  flanked  them 
ind  drove  them  a  part  of  the  way 
haok.   Reinforcements  came  to  each 
party.    Depots  for  snpplies    were 
OBtabHshed,  as  is  nsnal  wii^  annies. 
The  balk  of  each  force  was  armed 
witib  levolvera.    A  long  tunnel  on 
the  hue  of  the  road  separated  the 
muL  bodies;    the  Erie    men    lay 
amped  at  the  sonthem  exit.    They 
hroa^t  up  a  train  and  resolved  to 
pvflk  a  vigorons  advance.     But  the 
ke  had  information  of  their  plans, 
ttid   mounted    another    train    to 
oppose  ihenu     The  two  whirling  in 
o^jpodte    directions    through    the 
tonnd  dashed  together  with  a  fear- 
fid  crash.     But  the  hostile  foroes, 
lather  incited  than  cowed  by  the 
disaster,  hastened  to  eij^^  i^  ^ 
haad-to-hand  conflict,    ^ose  who 
had  revolvers  used  them ;  those  who 
had  not,  used  such  other  weapons 
as  they  had  or  could  obtain.     The 
fiiie  forces  gradually  yielded  to  the 
veiffht  of    superior  members  and 
feQ  oack  upon  their  enirenchments 
at  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel,  where 
iiiev  made  a  successful  stand.    But 
at  last  it  seemed  that  matters  had 
radlygtme  too  far.     The  patience 
of  those  who  were  entrusted  wiili 
tiid  peaoe  of  the  State  was  over- 
toed.    The  governor  of  New  York 
State    sent   a  regiment  and  took 
nuHtarv  possession  of  the   whole 
hue  of  the  road.      Soon   after  a 
noeiver  for  the   corporation    was 
i^Knnted.     Whatever  might  be  the 
itHimate  soccess  of  the  Erie  cKque 
they  for  the  time  being  suffered  all 
^  loss  and   inconvenience  of  a 


defeat  in  a  very  costly  struggle. 
This  with  their  other  Mlures  made 
them  feel  the  need  of  some  new 
effort  to  heal  their  wounded  for- 
tunes. They  turned  their  thoughts 
upon  gold. 

Their  first  design  was  stupendous 
and  worthy  of  their  capacious  intel- 
lects and    undaunted    temper.     It 
was  no  less  than  to  buy  up  all  the 
gold  in  the  country,  and  all  the 
gold  cheques.     These  last  are  in- 
struments in  the  form  of  cheques, 
but  payable  in  gold  coin,  and  have 
of  late  come  into  common  use  in 
the  United  States,  as  economising 
labour  and  saving  in  many  cases  the 
actual  transfer  of  large  qusmtities  of 
the  coin  itself.     The  scheme  was 
gigantic,  yet  it  was  not  impossible^ 
provided    control    of   a    sufficient 
amount  of  capital  could  be  obtained ; 
and  the  profits  would    be  almost 
limitless.     The  funds  of  the  clique, 
however,  were  not  alone  sufficient ; 
they  must  be  supplemented  by  ex- 
ternal aid.     Accordingly  the  plan 
was  opened  to  divers  large  capita- 
lists supposed  to  be  of  a  speculative 
turn.      The   temptation  was  very 
great.     Only  one  event  could  be 
anticipated  as  possibly   thwarting 
success.     The  Government  had  in 
the  Treasury  eighty  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  gold.     K  then  Government 
should  at  the  last  moment  interfere, 
as  it  seemed  not  improbable  that 
it  might,  to  rescue  the  community 
firom  the  gripe  of  t^e  sharpers,  ruin 
would  be  inevitable  and  great  in 
proportion  to  the  greatness  of  the 
undertaking.     Unless  the  Govern- 
ment's action  could  be  assured,  the 
capitalists  were   shy  of  the  risk. 
But  if  it  were  assured,  then  their 
aid  would  be  forthcoming.     So  the 
clique  set  itself  busily  to  work  to 
procure  some  official  pledge  that  the 
regular  monthly  governmental  sales 
of  ^Id  should    not  be    increased 
durmg  the  autumn.     They  brought 
all  the  means  they  could  devise  to 
bear    upon    the  President  of   the 
United  States  and  his  Secretary  of 
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the  Treaflury.  They  apparently  did 
not  dare  to  approach  eiUier  of  these 
men  with  any  corrupt  offers  or 
insinaations.  But  they  addressed 
to  them  earnest  arguments  to  show 
that  the  commercial  and  especially 
the  great  railroad  interests  of  the 
country  imperatively  demanded  that 
no  change  in  the  financial  pro- 
gramme should  be  made  for  several 
months,  and  that  assurance  to  this 
effect  should  be  authoritatively 
ffiven.  The  President  and  the 
Secretary  knew  their  men  and  did 
not  fall  into  the  trap.  Others,  who 
were  supposed  to  be  influential  and 
possibly  less  immaculate,  were  deli- 
cately approached  with  offers  to  buy 
gold  on  their  account.  But  so  far 
us  is  apparent  these  attempts  were 
eqijally  vain.  The  clique  were  very 
ready  to  assert  to  the  capitalists 
that  the  desired  pledge  had  been 
privately  secured.  But  the  capita- 
Usts  shrewdly  preferred  to  jsedk  cer- 
tain knowledge  for  themselves  in 
more  reliable  quarters.  They'could 
not  therefore  be  imposed  upon  and 
their  adhesion  was  not  given.  But 
the  Government  had  been  set  upon 
the  watch  for  the  deviltry  that  was 
brewing.  The  clique  had.  thus  far 
only  injured  its  own  prospects. 
Still  it  resolved,  somewhat  curtail- 
ing the  magnitude  of  its  design,  to 
buy  up  all  the  available  gcud  in 
New  York  and  to  content  itself  with 
getting  up  an  old-&shioned  'comer,' 
though  on  an  unprecedentedly 
grand  scale. 

The  plan  of  operations  required 
no  very  great  art  in  the  concocting. 
One  element  in  it  was  the  usual  one 
of  taking  all  the  contracts  they 
could  get  from  brokers  who  were 
willing  to  undertake  to  dehver  on 
demand  at  any  time  within  a  cer- 
tain  number  of  days  large  sums  of 
gold  at  the  price  which  was  current 
at  the  time  of  the  inception  of  the 
contract.  This  was  only  the  ordi- 
nary internecine  strife  of  bulls  and 
bears,  seriously  mischievous  but 
inevitable  and  regularly  recurrent. 


The  other  element  was  to  be  found 
in  the  extraordinary  basis  upon 
which  the  entire  foreign  commerce 
of  the  United  States  has  for  a  long 
time  been  unavoidably  conducted. 
An  American  merchant  who  pro- 
poses to  ship  a  cargo  of  merchandise 
to  a  foreign  port  can  base  his  cal- 
culations concerning  ihe  prospects 
of  the  venture  only  upon  the  price 
of  gold.  This  may  be  materially 
different  by  the  time  his  exchange 
or  his  return  cargo  can  reach  hmi 
and  the  result  of  the  variation  may 
be  ruinous.  There  is  only  one 
course  ^hereby  he  can  secure  thafc 
degree  of  certainty  without  which 
commerce  ceaaes .  to  be  such  and 
becomes  sheer  speculation.  Allow- 
ing for  fluctuations  in  foreign 
markets  he  knows,  we  will  suppose, 
that  in  three  months,  his  ottrgo  will 
have  produced  for  lodm  flomewhere 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  in  gold.  What  it 
may  then  be  worth  is  problematical, 
but  if  he  could  be  secure  of  selling 
it  at  present  prices  he  would  expect 
to  make  a  profit  on  the  voyage. 
So  he  borrows  this  sum  in  gcSd. 
He  will  be  able  to  return  it  by  and 
by.  For  the  present  he  sells  it  at 
once  at  the  current  quotations,  and 
saves  himself  from  the  risk  of  loss 
by  a  future  fall  in  the  premium. 

This  system  of  borrowing  gold  is 
extensively  practised.  It  is  not 
customaiT  to  borrow  for  any  fixed 
time.  The  loan  is  usually  payable 
on  demand,  the  borrower  trusting 
that  if  the  lender  calls  it  in  he  will 
be  able  at  once  to  borrow  it  again ; 
and  in  ordinary  times  he  never 
finds  much  difficulty  in  doing  so. 
The  borrower  deposits  with  the 
lender  a  sum  about  equal  to  the 
mad^et  price  of  the  gold  in  paper 
currency  as  security  for  its  prompt 
xetum.  Obviously  this  method  of 
doing  business  enables  a  person 
owning  gold  to  lend  out  the  same 
sum  many  times  over  to  different 
people,  before  any  one  of  them  has 
actually  repaid  it  to  him ;  thus :  A 
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lias  jfioo,ooo  in  gold  which  he 
lends  to  the  merchant  B,  receiring 
at  the  same  time  from  B,  j$(i  3  5,000 
in  paper  cmrencj.  B  at  once 
throngh  his  brokers  in  the  Gold- 
Boom  sells  the  jf(ioo,ooo  in  gold. 
A,  tibrongh  his  brc^^r  in  the  Gold- 
fioom,  bnys  the  jf(  100,000  in  gold 
and  nses  ilie  j$[i 35,000  in  cnrrency 
to  pay  for  it.  Then  A  again  lends 
the  same  gold  to  the  merchant  C, 
-mho  deposits  the  secnrity,  sells,  and 
A  again  boys.  The  whole  transac- 
&nB  being  oondncted  throngh 
brokers  no  one  knows  that  A, 
whose  doings  here  represent  those 
of  ihe  cUqne,  is  getting  so  manj 
persons  indebted  to  him.  The 
Barnes  of  the  principals  are  not 
giren  np  by  the  agents.  Suspicion 
therefore  is  not  aronsed  for  a  long 
time.  Bnt  the  number  of  gold- 
debtors  to  the  cliqne  is  rapidly 
rendered  enormons. 

Snch  was  the  machineiy  by 
which  tiie  'Erie  clique,'  as  it  is 
called,  in  September  last  succeeded 
in  producing  at  the  same  moment 
a  great  stringency  in,  and  a  great 
demand  for,  gold.  They  held  nearly 
all  the  gold  tiiat  there  was  in  New 
York.  Some  of  it  they  had  bought ; 
some  of  it  they  had  borrowed  upon 
contracts  running  for  a  fixed  time 
before  the  expiration  of  which  they 
of  coarse  had  perfect  control  of  it. 
The  amounts  owed  to  them  were 
enormous ;  and  have  been  estimated 
as  higb  as  one  hundred  millions  of 
dollars.  These  sums  were  in  part 
due  from  brokers  upon  gambling 
and  speculative  contracts,  in  part 
due  from  merchants  upon  contracts 
which  they  were  forced  to  make  by 
the  necessity  above  explained.  Such 
multitudes  of  transactions  in  gold 
take  place  daily  in  New  York  that 
it  is  believed  that  the  clique  did 
not  consume  more  than  twelve  days 
in  perfecting  their  preparations  for 
the  final  'squeeze.'  When  they 
began  to  buy,  gold  was  quoted  at 
131  @  132  per  cent.  While  it 
flnctoated  between  this  quotation 
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and  135  per  cent,  they  made  their 
enormous  purchases,  and  their 
vastly  more  enormous  loans  and 
oontntcts  for  fViture  delivery  of 
gold  to  themselves  upon  demand. 
They  could  purchase  at  first  with«> 
out  materiaUy  advancing  the  market 
price.  For  as  &st  as  they  bought 
they  again  loaned  out  the  gold  so 
that  there  was  no  apparent  scarcity. 
It  was  only  when  they  began  to 
cease  to  lend  it  and  saw  fit  to  keep 
it  as  it  was  paid  in  to  them  or  was 
bought  by  them  that  the  permanent 
withdrawal  of  considerable  sums 
became  obvious. 

As  they  rapidly  called  in  and 
stored  away  the  gold  which  their 
debtors  brought  to  them,  the  price 
began  to  advance.  Every  hour 
made  it  more  difficult  to  boy  gold, 
even  at  the  latest  of  the  steadily 
rising  quotations.  The  terrified 
brokers  ran  from  the  office  of  one 
to  another,  bnt  they  could  buy  no 
gold  for  the  simple  reason  that 
ikere  was  absolutely  none  to  buy. 
The  symptoms  of  a  terrible  panic 
rapidly  developed.  On  the  22nd 
September  the  price  which,  though 
gradually  rising,  had  not  previ- 
ously passed  137^  per  cent.,  rose 
rapidly  to  143^  per  cent.  The 
clique  themselves  now  aided  this 
rise,  and  did  everything  in  their 
power  to  aggravate  the  alarm  which 
had  begun  to  demonstrate  itself  on 
all  sides.  They  were  not  yet  ready 
to  *put  on  the  screw,'  as  the  ope- 
ration of  bringing  measures  to  a 
culmination  is  called  in  their  pic- 
turesque phraseology.  If  they 
should  do  so  at  once,  the  ruin  and 
disaster  would  be  so  universal  that 
they  would  lose  much  of  their 
profit  through  the  insolvency  of 
their  debtors.  But  fright  would 
strike  most  quickly  those  who  were 
the  least  able  to  meet  severe  losses ; 
while  those  whose  resources  were 
greater  would  hold  out  more  tena- 
ciously in  the  hope  of  weathering 
the  storm.  So,  with  the  cruel  pur- 
pose of  deliberately  bringing  their 
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Tiotimfi  to  ihe  shaoibleB  in  ihaifc 
order  of  euccession  which,  was  most 
likely  to  prevent  any  memben 
£:>om  {jEJling  worthlessly  out  of  tite 
Hne  before  they  shonld  come  be- 
neath the  axe  of  the  destrojrer, 
these  men  spread  Tagne  and  trari- 
Ue  reports  of  their  intuitions,  and 
of  their  power  to  exeonte  them.  As 
was  anticipated,  the  poorer  and 
weaker  debtors  began  to  suocnmb 
to  the  terror.  The  clique  was  al- 
ready in  a  position  to  gather  in  the 
first  instalments  of  their  gigantic 
profit. 

It  was  just  at  this  point,  how- 
ever, when  the  conspirators  were 
jubilant  and  sangui^e,  and  already 
beginning  to  luondle  the  earliest 
substantial  fruits  of  their  enter- 
prise, that  an  ooourrenoe  which 
they  had  not  expected  or  provided 
for  disturbed  the  even  working  of 
their  machinery.  The  Govern- 
ment, as  has  been  seen,  had  got 
wind  of  the  plot.  It  now  inter- 
vened iu  an  unwelcome,  unantici- 
pated manner.  It  had  become 
noised  abrosul  that  one  of  the  Na- 
tional Banks  of  New  York,  which 
the  clique  had  been  using  to  aid 
them  in  their  plot,  had,  in  some  of 
the  vast  transactions  which  the 
business  entailed,  overstepped  the 
restrictions  imposed  upon  all  such 
banks  by  the  Act  of  Cougress  un- 
der which  they  were  organised.  On 
Thursday,  September  23,  there  ap- 
peared iu  the  parlour  of  this  bank  a 
governmental  emissary  from  the 
Treasury  Department.  He  was  de- 
tailed to  examine  the  books,  and  to 
inspect  the  dealings  of  the  bank. 
The  result  of  his  presence  and  su- 
pervision was  quickly  felt  in  the 
rejection  of  a  clique  chedk  which 
was  drawn  for  one  million  of  dol- 
lars, and  was  presented  for  certifi- 
cation. The  derangement  produced 
by  this  interfsrence  in  the  functions 
of  an  important  agent,  obliged  the 
leaders  to  precipitate  the  crisis. 
Precipitation  looked  like  inevitable 
rain.    But  a  desperate  and  wicked 


expedient  was  ocnQPoted  in  thw 
fertile  brains  for  avoiding  tins  »- 
salt.  What  this  was  ^keSilk  fae  ra- 
plained  in  good  time.  Fint,  the 
soene  in  the  GoM-Boom  on  f!riday 
well  deseryes  sack  an  imperfect  dik 
piotuig  aa  a  mflre  oamitiive  cm 
give. 

The  sun  had  not  gone  down  upon 
tiie  bm^  things  in  the  city  upon 
Thursday,  before  every  one  knew 
that  great  events  were  in  store  for 
the  morrow.  A  thousand  extrava- 
gant rnmonrs  flew  about,  and  that 
strange  unexplainable  pveseotimBnt 
which  is  the  sure  forerunner  of  a 
financial  panic  in  afiairs  of  this  da- 
oription,  fell  upon  every  man. 

The  Gold-Boom  has  been  some- 
times described  as  if  it  were  avery 
gorgeous  place,  deoorated  and  at- 
tractive as  gambleis  are  supposed 
to  love  to  have  ^eir  baunts.     It  is, 
however,  nothing  of  the  sort,  but 
is  simply  a  large  unfurnished  room, 
with  a  marble  floor,  not  improved 
by  constant  inundations  of  tobaeoo 
juioe,  and  a  small  fountain  playing 
modestly  in  the  middle,  and  sug- 
gesting all  sorts  of  moralising  com- 
parisons between  itself  and  tbe  men 
and  the  actions  whidh  oonstitnte 
its  daily  surroundings.     About  this 
fountain,  as  iheir  customary  posi- 
tion in  the  room,  were  grouped  on 
Friday  morning  the   brokers  who 
were  known  to  represemt  and  act 
for  the  clique.     Around  them  the 
rocHu  was  full  of  anxious  and  worn 
countenances  of  men  who  had  large 
sums  at  stake  uponthecourseof  that 
day's  doings.  Outside,  the  street  and 
other  neighbouring  streets  in  which 
most    of   the  brokers    have    tiieir 
offices,  were  densely  packed,  as  if 
some   great  public  pageant   were 
proceeding.      The  windows  of  the 
surrounding  buildings  were   filled 
with  spectators.     Tbd  police  had  to 
close   Wall  Street,   Broad   Street, 
and  New  Street  wholly  against  l^e 
passage  of  vdiicles  for  several  hours 
during  the  da^.     The  crowd  was 
literauy  inqiepvious.     It   was    in- 
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iensely  eager,  but  vpoB  ilM  wbole 
it  WAS  orderfy :  tfaongh  some  derks 
•of  nral  brokecage  finns  got  inlo  aa 
iftaj  80  senoas  that  ihej  had  to 
ba  iriron  in  eostody  b j  tibe  uflkwm. 
It  W9m  amoUej  mo&tede.  Pttr- 
Inps  the  largest  element  in  it  con- 
srted  of  men  bfongbt  tbi&er  omfy 
AianghcwrioBity.  But  great  mtm- 
bos  bAcL  macli  money  a;t  stake,  end 
moy  more  hoped  to  see  some  taxai 
eocsr  whidi  would  gi^e  them  an 
opportunity  to  achieve  a  BneesBsnu 
^operstioQ.'  Honeeinmi  iihaata  wmo 
ihcte,  irhote  the  first  time  resAised 
the  tsrril!^  extent  to  which  the 
method  of  don^  business  snperat^ 
daced  as  a  neoeesitj  by  the  paper 
smiaaey,  had  plaoedtiiem  at  the 
mezomble  meroifiB  of  the  dreaded 
speealatois.  Brewers'  clerks  mged 
their  breathless  way  ob  erramis, 
which  on  that  di^  weve  seldom 
sacoessfoly  to  cotteot  '  margins  ' 
from  CQstomen ;  and  no  sooner  did 
they  retom  with  the  money,  than 
ihej  formid  that  it  and  Tery  nmeh 
more  had  even  in  their  brief  abs^ice 
been  qnite  swaUowed  up  in  €ke 
"frightfiil  Asoiiiations.  A  faw  mdi- 
vidiads  scattered  rarefy  in  the  mass 
p^sented  a  cnrions  speciacde.  They 
were  men,  some  of  wem  from  the 
ommtry,  who  had  hoarded,  or  had 


I  in  gold — a  few  handreds,  or 
peHiaps  a  thoosand  or  twoy  of 
4oUara.  These  persons  were  de- 
wooB  of  BeUing  at  the  current  high 
piiees,  and  they  wentabont  seddng 
a  parchaser ;  but  they  so«gbt  in 
fanu  Sncdi  httle  same  were  mtterly 
nasless  to  everybody  in  the  sodden 
sharp  emergency  and  call  for  instant 
payment  of  ronnd  snms  of  many 
thoosands.  The  brokers  who  nsnally 
hoQ|^i  and  sold  coin  over  their 
eoantOTS  dared  not  midie  an  ofibr 
inxm  tliat  day.  Thtu9  it  happened 
that  in  this  terrible  fiunine  and 
ntinr  dearth  of  gold,  the  few  men 
who  pontifvely  held  the  substantial 
-eoias  were  re^ly  unable  to  part  with 
Aem,  heeanae  no  one  would  tdie 


them.  One  groap  might  attnM^ 
attentiim  by  ths  steadfruitness  with 
whi(^  it  stood  all  ih»  day  kmg, 
HD&d,  apparently  feehng  neither 
hnnger,  nor  thizst,  nor  fritigQe, 
zaoted  to  its  post  Thoa  post  com- 
mands tine  best  view  of  a  sort  of 
doek4boa,  whioh  is  known  as  the 
*  Indioator/  and  whidb  has  been 
plaeed  outside  of  the  GhrkL-KBooai. 
The  fingiBr  points  oirt,  upon  the 
figtueB  written  on  the  fikce,  eaoh 
quotation  which  is  made  witiiin  the 
room,  thus  advertising  it  to  the 
ositside  pabfie.  Belbre  tiiis  are 
gatherad  a  deon^ed  rabble,  com- 
posed of  those  WBO  have  never  at- 
tained thaprivileae  of  entering  the 
sacred  raorn  itsdf^  and  of  those 
whom  previous  oonfliots  in  that 
room  have  driven  forth  into  the 
street  so  Tuined  and  impoverished 
as  to  be  no  loD^sr  worth  the  piw^- 
ing.  Theee  are  the  most  hopeless, 
desperate,  and  irredaimaUe  game- 
steni  of  the  whole.  They  mn^e  no 
Iboli^  eentsaets  to  boy  or  to  sell 
gidd  whodi  they  could  never  pay 
for.  They  throw  the  dimiise  of 
busiaess^fonns  to  the  winds ;  but 
they  stand  fast  round  the  ^Indi- 
cator,' and  all  day  long,  a  me- 
hmcfaoly  spectacle,  the  miserable 
wretc^s  make  simple  bets  upon 
the  oondng  movements  a£  the  &tal 
finger.  It  is  their  sailing;  their 
oaly  nwaas  of  aastenance  in  Hfe. 

Meanttaie  the  hatrly-burly  within, 
whioh  has  gatdiered  this  gr»t  ex- 
cited concourse,  is  waxing  wild  and 
fhrioas.  For  a  few  moments  after 
the  regular  hoar  for  beginniag 
business,  a  species  of  oppressive  fear 
seemed  to  have  cowed  both  parties 
equally.  Those  who  ware  to  sacri- 
fice, and  those  who  were  to  be 
sacrificed,  alike  held  their  peace, 
and  it  was  seraarkod  that  an  unna- 
tural paUor  aad  a  certain  awe- 
struck exprosakm  was  observable 
on  the  oewtttsnanoes  of  tixMe  who 
proved  to  be  the  brokers  of  the 
oHque.  The  bidding  was  opened. 
A  broker  bid  ]4|  l^^^^^e  hundmd 
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thousand  dollars  in  gold.  There 
was  a  pause.  No  one  but  the  cliqne 
had  anj  gold  to  sell,  and  thej  were 
not  to  be  tempted  by  any  snch  price 
as  this.  Their  intention  was  to  ran 
the  bidding  np  to  175  on  that  day, 
and  to  200  on  the  next  day,  settling, 
as  they  went  along,  with  their 
various  debtors  so  as  to  get  as  much 
out  of  each  as  they  could.  The  bid 
was  repeated  at  the  rate  of  146, 
again  at  147,  and  so  on  till  150 
was  reached.  By  this  time  the 
telegraph  which  was  worked  in  the 
room,  and  from  which  many  private 
wires  had  been  run  to  the  offices  of 
leading  '  operators '  in  the  city,  had 
carried  the  news  of  the  fruitless 
bidding,  and  now  it  began  to  bring 
back  thick  and  fast  the  orders 
of  men  who  were  anxious  to  buy 
at  any  price.  The  multitude  of 
these  orders,  coming  simultaneously, 
broke  the  trance,  and  instantly  loud 
and  eager  tones  were  heard  bidding 
on  every  side.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  scene  beggared  description.  The 
bidders  seemed  suppliants  rather 
than  brokers.  A  prominent  broker, 
in  the  middle  of  the  ring  around  the 
fountain,  bid  rapidly  up  to  155,  and 
did  not  succeed  in  purchasing  a 
single  dollar  of  gold.  Another, 
catching  the  lead  from  him,  ad- 
vanced at  a  single  bound  to  160. 
He  bid  160  for  ^any  part  of  five 
milUons^  of  doUars  in  gold!  The 
by-standers  stood  aghast,  but  even 
more  aghast  as  the  dead  silence 
which  followed  showed  that  even 
this  bid  had  been  unsuccessful.  The 
premium  then  rapidly  rose  to  164. 

Now  there  began  to  be  bond  fide 
sales,  however.  Some  bankers  who 
were  currently  believed  to  be  selling 
for  European  principals  gave  orders 
to  sell  enormous  amounts.  The 
market  staggered  beneath  the  mil- 
lions which  were  thus  thrown  upon 
it.  But  the  brokers  of  the  clique 
had  been  all  the  morning  making 
the  advancing  bids,  and  they  now 
stubbornly  stood  their  ground  and 
took  the  offers  bravely.    Whatever 


was  offered  for  sale  they  bought. 
It  was  twenty  minutes  past  eleven 
o'clock  when  the  bid  of  160  was 
first  made.  For  thirty-five  minutes 
afterward  the  premium  fluctuated  to 
and  fro  between  this  point  and  164. 
For  ten  minutes  longer  it  waved 
between  156  and  160.  During  that 
wild  three-quarters  of  an  hour  the 
clique  brokers  are  said  to  have 
bought  and  contracted  for  nearly 
one  hwidred  and  eight  millions  of 
dollars  in  gold!  But  their  very 
steadflELstness  now  began  to  make 
their  faithless  and  desperate  game 
obvious.  When  they  first  took  the 
offers  of  sale,  large  though  these 
were,  their  ability  to  ma^e  good 
their  contracts  was  not  doubted. 
The  extent  of  their  resources  was 
unknown,  but  it  was  conceived  to 
be  enormous.  But  when  the  ex- 
travagant excess  of  a  hundred  mil- 
lions of  dollars  was  reached,  the 
wise  and  experienced  men  who  had 
kept  their  self-possession  with  tole- 
rable success  in  the  mad  scene  saw 
that  there  was  treachery  brewing. 
Just  as  this  conviction  was  rapidly 
spreading,  the  announcement  of  an- 
other &ctwas  made  which  settled 
.  the  matter. 

All  day  long  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  in  his  office  in  Wash- 
ington,  had  sat  beneath  a  perfect 
s]iower  of  telegrams,  beseeching 
him  in  every  shape  of  argument  and 
entreaty,  now  almost  fierce,  now 
pathetic,  now  utterly  despairing,  to 
stretch  forth  his  powerful  arm  and 
shatter  *  the  ring.'  Would  he,  for 
the  sake  of  every  honourable  mer- 
chant in  the  land,  crush  the  small 
and  cruel  band  of  villanons  con- 
spirators? Would  he  order  a  sale 
of  Treasury  gold?  For  a  time  he 
declined  to  idlow  the  Government 
to  interfere  in  a  purely  speculative 
contest.  But  as  the  apparently  un- 
limited power  of  the  ring-  rapidly 
developed,  his  convictions  concern- 
ing his  duty  began  to  waver.  A 
consultation  with  the  President  re- 
sulted in  the  decision  to  order  the 
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sale  of  fonr  millions  of  Goyerament 
gold,  and  that  the  proceeds  should 
be  at  once  expended  in  the  pnr- 
ohase  of  Government  bonds,  in 
order  thos  to  avoid  creating  anj 
stringency  in  the  money  market  by 
^  withdrawal  at  snoh  a  jonctore 
of  five  millions  in  currency.  The 
telegram  was  written  by  ihe  Secre- 
tary himself,  and  despatched  with 
67ery  precaution  to  insure  secresy. 
Bat  in  some  wonderful  way  rumour 
seemed  able  upon  that  unnatural 
day  to  outrun  electriciinr.  Two  or 
three  minutes  before  t^e  message 
was  read  by  the  Assistant-Treasurer 
in  New  York  the  gold  market  had 
broken.  In  eight  minutes  gold  fell 
twenty  per  cent.  At  twelve  o'clock 
noon,  it  was  quoted  at  160  per 
ceni  At  eight  minutes  after  twelve 
o'clock  it  was  quoted  at  140  per 
cent  At  this  moment  an  emissary 
of  the  clique  made  a  final  effort 
to  stem  the  downward  current. 
Thrusting  himself  into  the  most 
conspicuous  position  in  the  circle 
round  the  fountain,  he  screamed 
in  a  shrill  aad  frantic  voice,  *  One 
Imndred  and  sixty  for  five  millions 
gold ! '  A  terrible  revulsion  thrilled 
through  the  bystanders  for  a  mo- 
ment, but  only  for  a  moment.  The 
deceit  was  too  hollow.  Most  saw 
through  it ;  the  rest  beheved  that 
the  bidder  had  been  stricken  insane 
by  the  excitement.  He  made  a 
nominal  quotation  certainly;  but 
for  all  practical  purposes  the  quota- 
tion was  meamngless.  In  truth 
recuperation  was  no  longer  a 
poBsibiHty.  Every  one  knew  that 
the  bubble  had  burst.  Not  only 
the  foreign  bankers,  but  the  Trea- 
sury was  in  the  field  as  a  seller,  and 
that  was  conclusive.  In  nineteen 
minutes  more,  so  accurately  waa 
each  minute  measured  on  that  day, 
the  premium  was  only  133.  It  nd- 
Hed  spasmodically  to  136  two  or 
three  times  more  during  the  after- 
xuxm,  but  at  a  quarter  of  six  o'clock 
it  was  only  131.  Betwixt  sunrise 
and  sunset  the  fluctuations  ranged 


over  a  scale   of  thirty-three   per 
cent. 

Many  incidents,  tragical,  comical, 
tragi-comical,  had  occurred  in  those 
exiaraordinary  hours.  The  hubbub 
was  so  great  that  no  man  could 
hear  what  was  passing  a  few  feet 
from  himself.  Thus  it  happened 
that  while  the  President  of  the 
Board  was  aUotting  to  a  broker  the 
purchase  of  a  large  sum  at  155  and 
that  broker  was  in  mortal  terror 
deprecating  the  allotment  and  in- 
sisting that  he  had  not  spoken  a 
word,  at  the  same  time  in  the  next 
knot  men  were  seeking  in  vain  to 
buy  at  160.  The  man  had  a  for- 
tune in  his  grasp,  and  was  beside 
himself  with  eagerness  to  repudiate 
it.  One  man  felt  that  his  mind 
was  yielding  beneath  the  pressure. 
He  had  the  courage  to  leave  the 
room  and  hasten  to  more  quiet 
quarters  of  the  city.  Another  less 
prudent  stayed  till  it  was  too  late 
and  then  went  out  and  shot  him- 
self, though  he  left  a  widow  and 
orphans  destitute  in  the  world 
which  he  quitted.  At  one  time  the 
bears  waxed  furious.  They  threat- 
ened angrily  to  shoot  and  to  hang. 
A  wild  broker  of  the  bulls  sprang 
forward  crying  aloud  that  he  had 
heard  persons  say  they  would  shoot 
him,  that  he  dared  any  man  to  do 
it.  The  multitude  burst  into  a 
laugh,  half  savage,  half  amused,  and 
passed  to  the  more  serious  business 
of  the  hour.  But  the  two  chief 
leaders  of  the  clique,  the  organisers 
of  the  whole  scheme,  heard  threats 
which  sounded  so  much  in  earnest 
concerning  themselves  that  thev 
very  rapidly  withdrew  into  a  pri- 
vacy which  was  obstinately  sus- 
tained for  several  days  thereafter. 
Their  brokers  barricaded  their  office 
and  stationed  a  force  of  sheriffs' 
officers  at  the  door.  As  £Eur  off  as 
Philadelphia  a  speculator  went 
crazy,  and  was  carried  to  a  lunatic 
asylum.  At  one  time  it  was  re- 
ported that  orders  had  come  from 
Albany,  the  capital  of  the  State, 
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thai  a  regiment  slionld  aflsemble 
under  arms,  and  stonld  clear  Wall 
Street  in  anticipation  of  a  rioL 
Tlie  officers  bastened  to  the  armoury. 
Bnt  it  turned  out  to  be  a  canard. 
That  the  onler  was  readily  belieTod 
to  be  genuine  and  was  almost  acted 
npon^  8hows  the  state  of  affidrs. 

The  day  closed  in  comparatire 
quiet.  Utter  weariness,  as  after  a 
great  battle,  unnerred  all  alike  who 
had  been  engaged  in  the  transac- 
tions. But  the  excitemimt  wiaa 
infectionsw  The  nawspapeis  seemed 
to  struggle  for  words  in  which  to 
paint  the  scenes  which  had  ooourred, 
and  to  expresA  their  horror  and 
indignation.  The  telegraph  opera- 
tors also  fttrove  gaspingly  for  ade- 
quate language.  It  was  ludicrous 
sometimes  to  read  their  efforts. 
One  of  them  t^graphed  to  the 
newspaper  press  at  Boston,  liiat 
'  money  was  demoralised  !  *  The  very 
want  of  all  meaning  in  the  words 
seemed  to  render  tliem  doubly 
frightfuL  '  Stocks  were  all  at  sea ! ' 
The  next  day  and  for  seToral  days 
ibereofter  the  Gold  Exchange  wi^ 
closed.  Noonewantedtotranaaetany 
bnainess  there.  On  Sanday  some  of 
themost  brilliantand  popakurclergy- 
m^i  in  New  York  made  the  yUlanies 
dT  that  Friday  the  matter  of  their 
earnest  discourse  in  their  pulpits. 

But  the  worst  yillanies  of  that 
ne£uiou8  plot  were  not  ftdly  dis- 
dosed  for  many  days.  Those  who 
OMild  discern  only  the  outside  of 
allairs,  who  knew  that  i^e  brokers 
of  the  clique  had  been  purchasing 
-vast  sums,  probably  over  a  hundred 
million  dollars  in  gold,  at  the  high- 
est prices  on  that  memorable  Friday 
forenoon,  saw  in  tha  present  condi- 
tion of  things  only  a  gigantic  failure 
in  which  a  wicked  plot  had  been 
happily  frustrated,  and  the  plotters 
hopelessly  rained.  For  what  could 
they  do  now  with  their  contracts  to 
take  a  hundred  millions  of  dollars  in 
gold  at  1 60,  when  gold  was  hardly 
salable  at  1 30 ?  Galcnlation  showed 
hat  their  loss  upon  these  reckless 


bargains  would  be  not  less  than 
fourteen  millions  of  dollars!  By 
degrees  however  the  truth  leaked 
out.  Government  was  the  only 
earthly  power  that  could  thwart 
their  schemes;  but  even  Govern- 
ment could  not  wholly  strip  them 
of  their  gains.  They  Imd  no  notion 
of  losing  anything  at  all.  The  wicked 
way  of  it  was  this. 

From  the  time  that  the  efforts  of 
the  clique  to  entrap  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  c^  the  Treasury 
into  committing  themselves  to  the 
policy  of  non-interfereoice  had  so 
sigvally  Bedled,  they  had  mistrusted 
the  possible  conduct  of  both  of  these 
potent  functionaries.  A  few  days 
later,  when  the  atruggie  was  over 
and  obloquy  was  destroying  the 
feeble  show  of  respectability  which 
they  had  before  dubiously  enjoyed, 
they  made  a  desperate  and  well- 
sustained  effort  to  persuade  the 
people  that  bot^  the  President  and 
the  Secretary,  more  euspecially  the 
former,  had  been  implicated  in  the 
'  comer.*  The  constant  reiteration 
of  their  calumnies  and  the  cloud  of 
false  affidavits  made  by  notorious 
rogues  wherewith  they  sought  to 
bolster  up  these  falsehoods,  filled  the 
newspaper  press  for  several  days. 
Bat  the  only  result  was  a  great  ao- 
cession  of  disrepute  and  odium  to 
those  who  were  already  suffering 
under  an  intolerable  burden  of  both. 
In  spite  of  these  their  subsequent 
asseverations,  they  were,  as  their 
plot  approached  its  culmination,  in 
dire  fear  of  hostile  action  at  Wash- 
ington. Their  plans  were  laid  with 
consummate  art  to  discover  ifc  '^ 
good  time,  and  to  divert  its  fal^ 
effect  so  far  as  posable.  Forewtancd 
they  were  forearmed.  It  was  pn- 
marily  indispensable  tiiat  th0y 
should  have  knowledge  of  any  such 
action,  should  it  be  in  fact  deter^ 
mined  upon,  before  any  other  ?»• 
son,  even  the  Gk)vemment*s  own 
officers,  in  Now  York  coald  karaii 
To  this  end  they  devised  three  sepa- 
rate plans.     They  had  such  exports 
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as  have  been  deacnbed  ftboye,  wlio 
could  read  telegn^hic  messages 
simply  bj  tbe  ear,  stationed  m  all 
the  telegraph  offices.  They  had  a 
confidential  emissary  who  lounged 
in  tbe  offices  of  the  Assistant  Trea- 
surer in  New  York  firom  an  early 
hour  on  Friday  morning.  This  offi- 
dal  has  been  accused  quite  com- 
monly of  complicity  iu  the  plot. 
His  defenders  are  few  and  feeble 
and  bis  share,  if  any,  in  the  pro- 
ceedings ifi  to  be  made  the  subject 
of  goyemmental  investigation.  Be 
the  question  of  his  gmlt  or  inno- 
cence as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that 
he  had  no  absolute  power ;  he  was 
the  mere  servant  of  the  Secretary ; 
the  utmost  that  he  could  do  was  to 
let  the  ^  ring '  know  as  early  as  he 
knew  himself  of  any  orders  coming 
to  him  ;  and  it  is  notorious  that  all 
the  morning  on  that  eventful  Friday 
his  office  was  thronged  with  men  in- 
terested in  the  speculation,  and  whe- 
ther by  accident  or  design  it  cer- 
tainly did  occur  that  one  tall  and 
oonspieuoas  fellow,  the  agent  of  the 
clique,  was  able  to  stand  close  at  his 
shoulder  and  to  read  every  missive 
that  came  into  his  hands  until  at 
list  the  direction  to  sell  four  mil- 
lions in  gold  was  opened  by  him, 
when  the  emissary  aped  away  like 
the  wind  to  the  head-quarters  of  his^ 
employero  with  the  vahiable  intelti- 
gence.  But  the  third  artifice  was 
hoth  bolder  and  shrewder  than 
either  of  these,  and  it  worked  to  a 
charm ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  tiiat 
the  conspirators  knew  of  the  Secre* 
tory's  order  a  foil  half-hour  before 
the  Assistant  Treasurer  himself  had 
received  it.  They  tapped  efoertf  ieU- 
graph  line  leading  from  Washington 
to  New  York  aevercd  tmIss  outside  of 
the  latter  dhf.  With  their  own  wire 
they  diew  off  every  message,  which 
thus  came  privatdy  to  themselves 
and  was  not  forwarded  to  the  in- 
tended destination  till  they  had 
permitted  the  connection  to  be  again 
made.  It  was  a  daring  game  to 
with     Goverament    des- 


patches in  this  manner.  This  peril 
doubtless  was  the  reason  why  they 
limited  the  delay  to  half  an  hour  ; 
for  they  hoped  that  this  short  length 
of  time  might  be  attributed  to 
natural  and  accidental  causes.  But 
their  secret  leaked  out. 

After  taking  idl  these  pains  to 
forestall  such  intelligence,  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  their  course  of 
action  in  the  event  of  its  arrival 
had  not  been  previously  thoroughly 
mf^ped  out.  Half  an  hour  is  not 
a  long  time  generally  ;  but  the  busi- 
ness of  years  could  be  crowded  into 
it  in  the  manner  in  which  business 
was  that  day  transacted  in  the  Gold- 
Boom.  The  clique  had  many  brokers 
at  work,  and  all  those  brokers 
worked  with  superhuman  energy. 
During  that  half-hour  the  quotation 
averaged  from  i6o  to  i6i.  The 
brokers  of  the  clique  were  divided 
into  two  sets.  One  set  had  orders 
to  sell  all  the  gold  they  could  to- 
solvent  and  bond  fide  purchasers. 
How  much  t^ey  sold  is  unknown  to 
any  save  themselves ;  but  it  was  a 
great  number  of  millions.  It  was 
sold  to  the  debtors  of  the  clique, 
and  the  clique  of  course  realised  as 
a  profit  the  difference  between  the 
price  which  it  had  cost  them — 
probably  about  135 — and  the  price 
of  sale,  which  was  1^0  and  upwards. 
Multitndeeof  contracts  were  also 
'  settled '  at  the  same  time  by  the 
payment  of  great  sums  to  the 
clique,  who  were  naturally  very 
willing  to  compound  and  release 
their  debtors  from  the  necessity  of 
actual  deliveries  of  coin  in  consider 
ration  of  a  handsome  of  money  in 
cash  by  way  of  connnutation.  But 
all  this  while  the  other  set  of 
brokers  had  a  viUanou&  task  to- 
perfiorm,  which  it  must  be  confessed 
they  did  perform  courageously  and 
well.  It  was  their  duty  to  sustain 
the  market  at  all  hasords.  It  was 
they  who  reiterated  bid*  for  vast 
sums  at  an  enormous  premium.  It 
was  they  who,  when  the  market 
woald     have     been^^i,«^^y 
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swamped  by  the  innndation  of  the 
offers    reported    to    be    made    on 
foreign    account,     withstood    the 
tendency,  and  still  sturdily  bid  i6o, 
i6i,  162,  and  163  for  all  that  was 
offered  fbr  sale.     It  was  they  who 
bought  one  hnndred  and  eight  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  gold  in  one  morn- 
ing at  these  nnnatoral  prices.     It 
was  one  of  them  who  tusAq  that 
wild  bid  of   160  for  five  millions, 
when  the  quoted  price  was  only  1 40, 
which  made  the  mnltitude  think 
him  mad.     Now  at  last,  when  all 
was  over,  it  came  to  be  understood 
that  there  was  method  in  this  mad- 
ness.     The  clique  had  no  notion  of 
fulfilling  a  single  one  of  these  con- 
tracts to  purchase.  They  repudiated 
the  men  who  had  assumea  to  buy 
on  their  behalf:  they  had  designed 
to  do  so  from  the  first.    It  had  been 
a  deliberate  artifice  to  keep  up  the 
price  by  false  bids  and  by  bargains 
which  were  never  to  be  carried  out, 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  basis 
upon  which  they  themselves  could 
znake  sales  to  persons  whom  they 
should  select  and  know  to  be  trust- 
worthy and  responsible,  and  could 
effect  compromises  with  all  others 
whom  their  apparent  power  intimi- 
dated.   People  said  that  an  old  pro- 
verb about  honour  had  been  for  ever 
disproved  on  that  day.     So  it  came 
about,  that  the  conspirators,  though 
really  defeated,  yet  reaped  the  sub- 
stantial rewards  of  a  victory.     But 
the  rewards  were  less  and  the  odium 
greater  than  they  had  anticipated ; 
wherefore  they  sought  to  raise  a 
general  uproar,  in  the  hope  that  be- 
neath its  cover  they  might  be  able 
to  steal  away  into  forgetfulness,  and 
at  the  same  time,  by  means  of  it,  to 
gratify  their  wrath  and  malignity : 
so  they  set  themselves  vigorously  to 
their  assault  upon  the  President. 
This  design,  however,  like  the  other, 
had  but  a  brief  and  an  even  more  im- 
perfect success :  the  effort  only  lefb 
them  more  deeply  branded   with 
ignominy  than  before. 
But  no  tale  of  speculation  could 


be  complete  if  the  name  of  the  great 
veteran.    Commodore    Vanderbilt, 
were  not  heard  in  some  part  of  it. 
As  usual  he  had  stooped  to  no  active 
participation  in  the  degrading  de- 
tails  of   this    plot:    as    usual    he 
reaped  the  largest  profit  from  it. 
The  clique  did  not  mean  he  should 
do  so;   but  he  did  it  in  their  de- 
spite.   He  was  not  in  league  or  even 
in  sympathy  with  them;  it  is  not 
improbable  that  he  had  earned  their 
bitter    animosity    by    refusing    to 
beconie  a  party  to  their  original 
grand  scheme,  though  this  can  only 
be  surmised.     But  in    some    way 
he  had  brought  their  wrath  upon 
his    head.     They    boasted    openly 
that  they  could    and  would  iTiin 
him,  that  they  were  too  strong  for 
him  and  would  break   the   prices 
of  his  stocks  down  to  a  very  low 
point.     At  first  it  seemed  as  though 
they  would  really  effect  this.     Their 
operations  locked  up  great  sums  of 
money,  and  produced  a  considerable 
stringency  which  increased  up  to 
Friday  morning,  on  which  day  at 
last  the  gold-panic  seemed  to  com- 
municate itself  in  some  degree  to 
stocks.     The  prices  of  all  railway 
shares    fell    rapidly    off,    and    the 
Vanderbilt  stocks  suffered  most,  for 
they  were  the  most  inflated  and  the 
most  speculative,  and  many  specula- 
tors who  were  now  losing  frightfiilly 
in  gold  had  to  sacrifice  their  stocks 
at  any  price  they  could  get  upon 
the      moment.       But     Vanderbilt 
knows  not  what  it  is  to  be  short  of 
either  money  or  credit  to  an  un- 
limited extent.     Seated  in  the  par- 
lour of  his  &vouritebank  he  watched 
the  turmoil  and  noted  the  symptoms 
of  weakness  in  *  the  ring,'  with  the 
eye  of  calm  and  experienced  com- 
prehension.    As  his  shares  fell  he 
sent  out  orders  to  buy,  which  he 
persistently  repeated  and  increased 
with  each  successive  decline.    The 
ftJl  in  his  roads  was  aided  by  the 
additional  &ct  that  the  great  army 
of  outsiders  well  knew  that  ho  was 
not  in  the  secrets  of  the  *  epld-ring,' 
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but  was  under  its  stem  displeasure 
and  ban,  and  they  did  not  know 
what  line  of  action  he  had  marked 
oat  for  himself.  It  was  only  when 
the  babble  broke  in  the  Gk»ld-Eoom, 
and  the  fact  was  announced  upon 
the  Stock  Exchange,  that  a  noted 
'operator'  sprang  up  in  his  place 
and  shouted,  '  Kow  is  the  time  to  go 
in  for  Vanderbilt's  roads!'  The 
crowd  around  him  took  the  cue  in 
an  instant.  The  bidding  grew 
lively  and  excited,  and  prices  rose 
&ster  than  they  had  fiJlen.  The 
reaction  was  sharp,  sudden,  and  for 
*th^  Commodore'  very  lucrative. 
Bat  the  end  was  not  yet.  Though 
the  gold  episode  had  been  brought 
to  a  close,  though  this  rise  had 
made  perhaps  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands for  tiie  'commodore,'  the 
financial  disturbance  and  with  it 
Yanderbilt's  schemes  of  profit  had 
only  just  begun. 

It  had  never  entered  into  the 
plans  of  the  speculators  in  gold  for 
many  years  past  to  transfer  in 
actual  coin  the  great  sums  which 
they  bought  and  sold.  Accordingly 
in  November  1 866  they  had  orga- 
nised the  Gold  Exchange  Bank  or 
Clearing-House.  The  business  of 
this  institution  was  to  settle  daily 
tiie  *  difierences '  between  the  bro- 
kers by  a  transfer  and  settlement  of 
balances.  It  was,  in  fact,  to  the 
members  of  the  Gold  Board  pre- 
cisely what  a  Clearing-House  is  to 
the  banks.  The  purchases  and 
sales  of  each  broker,  designated  as 
payable  in  gold  or  in  currency  as 
the  case  noight  be,  were  daily  sent 
in  to  the  Bank.  The  balances  were 
daily  struck.  Those  who  were 
losers  paid  into  the  Bank  the 
amount  of  their  losses,  in  gold  or  in 
currency  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  contracts  upon  which  the  loss 
had  been  met  with.  Those  who 
were  gainers  were  paid  by  the  bank 
npon  the  like  principle.  Now  upon 
this  memorable  Friday  the  clear- 
ances of  the  Bank  were  not  less 
tban  five  hundred  millions  of  dol- 


lars. The  disputes,  too,  concerning 
contracts  were  innumerable.  Re- 
pudiation seemed  to  be  the  order  of 
the  day.  Scarcely  any  one  of  the 
larger  dealers  made  good  their  ac- 
counts in  anything  more  substantial 
than  promises.  The  larger  the  in- 
debtedness themore  sure  the  firm  was 
to  be  delinquent.  The  confiision  was 
hopelessly  inextricable.  The  Bank 
in  despair,  having  no  other  alterna- 
tive, closed  its  doors,  and  refused  to 
make  any  clearances  at  all  until  its 
affairs  could  be  brought  into  order. 
This  state  of  things  lasted  for  several 
days  without  any  relief.  Finally, 
the  Bank  ^as  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a  receiver.  But  while  it  remained 
with  closed  doors,  and  refused  to 
make  any  payments,  it  held  locked 
up  from  use  and  circulation  fourteen 
millions  of  dollars.  This,  added  to 
the  universal  distrust  and  alarm 
among  capitalists,  produced  a  ter- 
rible lack  of  money  during  the  first 
days  of  the  following  week.  With- 
out funds,  with  the  Gold  Board  shut 
up,  mth  the  Qold  Exchange  Bank 
closed,  with  nothing  but  uncertainty 
on  every  side,  and  with  the  frag- 
ments of  the  great  wreck  strewed 
in  every  part  of  the  city,  the  busi- 
ness-community was  still  in  a  con- 
dition which  on  one  or  two  days 
again  resolved  itself  into  what 
deserved  to  be  called  a  panic.  The 
best  stocks  fell  ten  or  twelve  per 
cent.  Others  more  speculative,  but 
yet  of  substantial  value  and  high 
price,  chiefly  the  *Vanderbilt  stocks,' 
fell  thirty  per-cent.  below  their  ave- 
rage level.  Everybody  knew  that 
they  were  selling  at  much  less  than 
their  real  value,  and  that  their  pur- 
chaser would  entail  certain  and  early 
and  large  gains.  But  the  know- 
ledge was  useless  when  only  a  few 
persons  had  any  money  at  their 
inmiediate  command.  These  few 
bought  what  they  could,  though  it 
was  not  very  much. 

But  Conmiodore  Yanderbilt  had 
abundant  frmds  and  endless  re- 
sources.    He  bought  va^t  quanti- 
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ties  of  sbares.  He  stood  ready 
apparently  to  take  all  tbat  should 
be  offered  at  tbe  current  prices. 
For  two  days  he  took  them  in, 
'  blocks '  by  the  hundreds  npon 
hundreds  and  even  thousands  of 
shares,  and  stored  them  away  wiUi 
a  tranquil  energy  that  bred  envy 
and  admiration  among  all  beholders. 
Ten  days  saw  the  inevitable  reaction 
set  in.  The  sums  in  the  Gk>ld  Ex- 
change Bank  were  released.  Con- 
fidence was  restored.  Money  became 
accessible.  Stocks  sprang  up  with 
elasticity,  ten  per  cent,  in  a  day. 
New  York  Central  Railroad  espe- 
cially, which  is  the  Commodore's 
peculiar  favourite,  and  Hudson 
Biver  Railroad,  which  is  the  next 
nearest  to  his  heart,  were  wildly 
buoyant.  On  the  30th  of  Septem- 
ber the  latter  advanced  fourteen 
per  cent,  between  morning  omd  night. 
Yanderbilt,  as  usual,  made  a  fortune 
that  is  impossible  to  estimate  with 
accuracy,  but  which  exaggerated 
adjectives  scattsely  describe.  He 
had  done  more  than  ^lis  too.  He 
was  accustomed  to  make  fortunes, 
but  his  present  triumph  wasunusual 


even  for  hnn.  He  had  for  some 
time  previous  been  casting  the  eyes 
of  longing  upon  certain  lines  of  ral- 
way  which  would  make  valuable 
connections  with  those  already 
'  owned '  by  him.  He  had  been 
laying  his  plans  for  tiie  ultimate 
acquisition  of  these.  But  a  process 
which  had  promised  to  be  difficult 
and  gradual  was  wondrously  re» 
duced  by  these  few  days  in  Septem- 
ber. The  result  of  the  manoBUvring 
of  the  shrewd  old  Railroad  E[ing, 
his  skilful  seizing  of  the  advantages 
quite  involuntarily  offered  to  him 
by  men  who  would  &r  ratiier  have 
ruined  him,  is  announced  in  the 
addition  of  no  less  than  three  mors 
corporations  to  the  list  of  those 
which  he  already  supremely  con- 
trols by  virtue  of  owning  the  major 
part  of  the  shares  in  each.  He  now 
boasts  that  he  *  owns  '  six  long, 
valuable  and  prosperous  lines  of 
railroad.  That  i«  to  say,  he  can 
nominate  the  board  of  directors, 
dictate  the  policy,  and  control  the 
management  to  the  minutest  parti- 
cular in  each,  without  aid  or  &vonr 
from  any  living  man. 
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rB  tone  and  spirit  of  Mr.  Glad- 
Btone*8  references  to  Ireland  at 
the  Guildhall  dinner  were  tndj 
interpzeted  by  the  Doke  of  ArgjlL 
They  were  not  mettit  to  be  depress- 
ing. It  was  the  deep  sense  of 
responsibility,  not  fear  or  deapon- 
deacy,  that  weighed  upon  the  Pre- 
mier, and  incised  a  not  unwonted 
air  of  soleniniiy  into  his  speech. 
The  condition  of  Ireland  is  in  no 
one  respect  so  bad  as  it  has  been  at 
many  preceding  periods.  The  in* 
surrectionory  spirit  was  confessedly 
nu»e  wide-spread  and  more  formid^ 
able  in  1798,  which  the  advocates 
of  Btrtrng  meafiures  seem  anxious 
to  bring  back.  The  Boyal  speech 
at  the  <^pening  (£  the  session 
of  1833  oontamed  these  words: 
'A  spirit  of  insubordination  and 
yiolenoe  has  risen  to  the  most 
fearful  height,  rendering  life  and 
property  insecure,  defying  the  au« 
thority  of  the  law,  and  threaten- 
ing the  most  fatal  consequences  if 
not  promptly  and  effi^etoally  sap- 
pressed.*  Coming  to  particulars  in 
bringing  in  a  Bm  &r  suspending 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and  im 
efitablishing  Courts  Martial  in 
Ireland,  Lord  Gbey  (Feb.  15, 
1833)  sommed  up  'a  totaJ  of  9,cx>2: 
erimes  committed  in  one  year,  and 
all  crimes  of  a  desdiption  connected 
with  and  growing  out  of  the  dis- 
turbed state  of  the  country.' 

Falling  riiort  ofthisybut'&rmore 
startling  than  anything  of  recent 
occurrence,    were     the    respective 


statemCTis  of  Lord  St.  G^ermans  on: 
introducing  an  Irish  Coercion  Bili^ 
Feb^  23,  1846,  and  of  Sir  Greorge 
Grey  introducing  the  Peace  Preser- 
vation Act,  Nov.  29,  1 847.  In  1 848- 
Ireland  was  the  scene  of  a  wide- 
spread and  well  organised  conspi- 
racy, which,  co-operating  with 
revolutionary  movements  on  the 
Continent  and  Chartism  in  this 
country,  tasked  the  best  energies  of 
an  able  and  energetic  executive 
(Lord  Clarendon  being  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant) before  it  was  suppressed. 

The  recent  Tipperary  election  is- 
an  indication  of  tar  inferior  impor- 
tance to  the  Clare  County  election 
of  1828  ;  which  raised  the  moral 
force  (or  intimidating  power)  of  the 
Irish  nation  to  such  a  pitch  that 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  avowedly 
conceded  their  demand,  not  as  a 
measure  of  justice,  or  as  the  result  of 
conviction,  but  as  the  sole  altema- 
native  for  civil  war.  Was  it,  then, 
in  pui^e  ignorance  of  modem  Irish 
history,  or  in  utter  recklessness,  that 
the  Duke  of  Abercom  told  the 
clamorous  Orangemen  of  Belfast 
that  the  state  of  feeling  over  a  great 
portion  of  the  south  of  Ireland  wa» 
*  a  state  of  feeling  without  a  prece^ 
dent '  ?  and  after  talking  about 
'the  almost  frantic  emanations  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  immediate 
colleagues,'  went  on  :  *  From  these 
combined  a  state  of  society  has 
arisen  in  Ireland  more  dangerous 
and  more  disastrous  than  any  that 
has  arisen  since  the  commencement 


By  the  Bight  Hon.  Lord 
By  the  Right  Hon.Lord 
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of  the  present  century,  and  more 
dangerous  particularly  in  tliis  re- 
spect, that  the  visionary  and  impos- 
sible expectations  raised  have  been 
the  work  of  the  Goyemment  itself 
— ^a  work  which  I  do  them  the  jus- 
tice to  believe  is  now  the  subject  of 
bitter  humiliation  and  regret  to 
those  who  were  the  principal  actors 
in  it*  ? 

If  his  (Jrace  believes  this,  he  will 
believe  anything.     He  might  easily 
have  ascertained  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  his  immediate  colleagues,   far 
from  wishing  to  undo  any  particle 
of  their  half-completed  work,  are 
more  than  ever  resolved  to  proceed 
with    it     on  the    plan    originally 
laid  down.     In  his  eagerness  to  ex- 
aggerate the    unfiEivourable   symp- 
toms, his  Grace  has  overlooked  the 
favourable :  the  decrease  of  poverty 
and  ordinary  crime :  the  spread  of 
education ;  and  above  all — what  it  is 
strange  a  great  landlord  address- 
ing   landlords    should    overlook — 
the     regular     payment    of    rents. 
Indeed,    paradoxical    as    it    may 
appear,  this  very    state  of  things 
which  alarms  the  proprietary  class 
and  perplexes  politicians,  may  ac- 
tually have    been    accelerated    or 
brought  to  a  head  (if  not  caused)  by 
theimproved  condition  of  the  people. 
In  proportion  as  they  have  become 
better  educated  and  better  fed,  they 
have  acquired   a  feeling    of  self- 
respect;  they  have  learned  to  appre- 
ciate   their  rights;  they  will  no 
longer  submit  to  be  treated  as  serfs 
or  to  be  kept  in  a  humiliating  posi- 
tion of  dependence  and  uncertainty. 
To  adopt  the  very  words  of  The 
O'Donoghue :    *  We  are   in  a  state 
of  transition.      The  masses  of  the 
people  are  emerging  from  a  state  of 
political    tutelage,    quiescence, «  or 
serfdom  to  one  of  self-reliance,  acti- 
viiy,  and  independence;  and  con- 
sequently   we    see    everywhere    a 
confrision,  a  turmoil,  a  conflict  of 
opinion,  a  disruption  of  old  ties,  or 
rather  ohains,never  before  witnessed 
within  the  compass  of  this  island.' 


That  England's  difficulty  is  Ireland's 
opportnniiy  has  passed  into  a  pro- 
verb or  an  apophthegm.  But  Eng- 
land is  now  under  no  difficuliy,  ex- 
cept her  Irish  one  ;  and  the  British 
Parliament  can  legislate  free  from 
any  extraneous  pressure  or  foreign 
influence  of  any  kind.  Why,  then, 
this  extravagant  alarm,'real  or  simu- 
lated? 

It  is  vain  to  deny  that,  down  to 
a  period  within  living  memory,  the 
mass  of  the  Irish  people  were  mis- 
governed and  oppressed;  that  the 
majority  was  sacriflced  to  the  minor- 
ity, and  a  mere  faction  installed  as 
masters  of  the  whole.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone did  not  go  an  inch  too  far 
when  he  compared  Protestant  ascen- 
dency to  the  upas-tree,  blighting  all 
beneath  its  shade.  During  tihree 
centuries  at  least,  the  Geltish  and 
Boman  Catholic  Irish,  the  indige- 
nous owners  and  occupiers  of  the 
soil,  underwent  every  description  of 
wrong  that  conquerors  and  perse- 
cutors could  heap  upon  them.  This 
will  be  questioned  by  no  one  who 
has  taken  the  most  cursory  view  of 
Irish  legislation  or  administration 
prior  to  the  Union,  or  even  for  some 
years  afterwards.  Every  attempt  to 
shake  ofl*  the  yoke  simply  led  to 
their  being  more  ruthlessly  put 
down  and  fiercely  trampled  upon. 
There  is  no  crueliy  like  that  wliich 
is  exasperated  by  fear.  After  men- 
tioning the  murders  and  *  every  kind 
of  atrocity  *  conmiitted  by  the  yeo- 
manry and  militia  in  1798,  Lord 
Comwallis  (July  24)  writes  : 

The  conversation  of  the  principal  persons 
of  the  country,  all  tend  to  encourage  this 
system  of  blood ;  and  the  conversation  even 
at  my  table,  where  you  may  suppose  I  do 
all  I  can  to  prevent  it,  always  turns  on 
han^ng,  shooting,  burning,  &c.  &c. ;  and  if 
a  pnest  has  been  put  to  death,  the  greatest 
joy  is  expressed  by  the  whole  company.  So 
much  for  Ireland  and  my  wretched  situa- 
tion. 

Again,  in  the  course  of  the  same 
year: 

You  write  as  if  you  really  believed  that 
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th^e  -was  any  foundation  for  the  lies  and 
nonsensical  damoor  about  my  lenity.  On 
my  airiral  in  this  country,  I  put  a  stop  to 
the  burning  of  houses  and  murder  of  the 
inhabitants  by  the  yeomen  or  any  other 
perstms  who  delighted  in  that  amusement^ 
to  the  flogging  for  the  purpose  of  extorting 
ocnfession,  and  to  the  free  quarters,  whi(£ 
comprehended  uniyersal  rape  and  robbery 
throughout  the  country. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  land  is 
held  nnder  confiscation  grants  to  per- 
sons who,  in  relation  to  the  dispos- 
sessed, were  at  the  time,  if  thej  are 
not  still,  '  aliens  in  blood,  langaage, 
and  religion,'  whilst  the  avowed  ob- 
ject of  a  prolonged  conrse  of  legisla- 
tion  was  to  convert  the  national  creed 
into  a  positive  disqualification  for 
proprietorship.^  One  Act  passed  for 
this  purpose  stands  unparalleled  for 
atrocity :  the  (javel  Act,  by  which 
the  estates  of  a  Papist  were  to  be 
divided  equally  among  his  next  of 
kin,  unless  one  of  them  should  turn 
Protestant^  in  which  case  the  con- 
vert (or  pervert)  was  to  be  entitled 
to  the  whole.  The  general  result 
has  been  to  place  owners  and  occu- 
piers in  the  most  marked  and 
embarrassing  position  of  antagon- 
ism :  to  crowd  the  scene  with  absen- 
tees, middlemen,  and  tenants  at  will 
claiming  to  be  tenants  in  common  : 
to  create  a  state  of  things  which 
would  be  aggravated  ^instead  of 
ameliorated  by  the  strict  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws.  Need  we  wonder 
at  the  deep-seated  feeling  of  dis- 
trust ? — at  the  loud  call  for  inde- 
pendence, or  the  wild  assertion  of 
titles  to  forfeited  estates? — at  the 
cry  of  '  Ireland  for  the  Irish, '  or  the 
rapid  spread  of  the  national  anti- 


English  spirit  which  culminates  in 
Fenianism  P  The  Fenian  proper 
is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
rebel  waiting  his  opportunity  :  he 
is  in  a  very  smaU,  an  almost 
insignificant,  minority,  and  he 
knows  it ;  his  hopes  rest  on  the 
outsiders,  the  sufferers  from  real 
grievances  ;  he  cannot  be  conciliated 
or  disarmed,  but  he  can  be  insulated, 
— ^by  proving  to  those  who  encou- 
rage and  partially  co-operate  with 
him  that  these  real  grievances  can 
and  will  be  earnestly  considered,  and 
if  possible  redressed.^ 

It  was  in  this  sense,  and  this 
sense  only,  that  the  Irish  Churoh 
Bill  can  be  set  down  to  the  credit 
of  Fenianism.  It  was  rightly  judged 
that  there  would  be  fewer  malcon- 
tents when  a  crying  injustice,  de- 
nounced as  such  by  enlightened 
opinion  all  the  world  over,  was  done 
away.  Let  those  who  asserted  that 
the  measure  would  have  a  contraiy 
effect,  explain  away  if  they  can  the 
undoubted  fact  that  the  most  active 
opponiants  of  O'Donovan  Eossa  at 
the  Tipperary  election  were  the 
priests. 

There  is  another  instance  in  which 
the  cause  of  sedition  was  really 
weakened  by  an  act  which  was 
hastily  supposed  to  strengthen  it : 
we  aUude  to  the  release  of  those 
Fenian  convicts  whose  cases,  from 
a  variety  of  circumstances,  offered 
a  favourable  opportunity  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  mercy  of  the  Crown. 
When  these  were  eliminated,  one 
of  the  strongest  arguments  for  a 
general  pardon  was  withdrawn. 
If  it  had  not  been  withdrawn— 


'  'These  confiscations  were  followed  at  a  later  period  by  the  enactment  of  the  Penal 
Laws,  which,  affecting  as  they  did  the  position  of  the  Boman  Catholics  as  regarded 
landed  property,  must  haye  had  a  yery  general  influence  on  society  in  such  a  country  as 
Ireland. 

*  These  laws,  both  in  their  enactment  and  in  their  subsequent  relaxations,  haye  affected 
materially  the  position  of  occupier  and  proprietor.  They  interfered  mitk  almost  every 
mode  of  dealing  with  landed  property  oy  those  who  professed  that  reHqionj  and,  by 
creating  a  feeling  of  insecurity,  directly  checked  their  industry.* — Report  of  Devon  Gom- 
mission. 

'  Lord  Lifford  states  that,  althoujgh  the  occupiers  of  land  are  not  Fenians,  three 
fourths  of  them  sympathise  with  Fenianism.    The  remedy  is  obyious. 
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in  oiher  words,  if  ftny  esainpfes  •£ 
vndoe  severity  could  have  beleii  in- 
duced— the  amnesty  meetiiigSy  for- 
midaUe  enoiigh.  alrmuiy,  if o«ld  bttvfe 
grown  to  dimenfflonSy^md  hare  ex- 
«ercised  an  ainouit  of  moral  fbroe, 
which  most  have  proved  irresistible. 
It  was  because  the  Gk>Teniiiient  had 
abready  gone  to  the  ntmost  limit 
-consistent  with  <Mrd^  and  anthonfy 
that  they  were  able  to  make  a  firm 
stand  and  announce  that  they  woold 
go  no  ftirther. 

Again,  in  the  paramoont  matter 
of  the  land,  it  is  preposteroAS  to 
suppose  that  any  measure  can  be 
passed  which  will  satisfy  the  so- 
oalled  national  party.  To  quote  the 
words  of  its  spc^esman,  or  fagle- 
man,  Mr.  G.  H.  Mo<M*e :  *  It  has  no 
fear  of  the  vigoroos  measures  you 
threaten,  no  hopes  in  the  remedial 
measures  you  propose.  It  has  no 
•connection  with  agrarian  oppression 
or  agrarian  resistance,  with  the 
"  tumbling  "  of  houses  or  the  "  tum- 
bling "  of  landlords.  The  hopes  of 
the  national  party  are  set  upon 
other  and  larger  objects  than  these.' 
And  it  is  to  prevent  their  attaining 
these  larjjer  objects,  to  prevent  them 
firom  profiting  by  local  agitation  and 
discontent,  that  the  Government  are 
anxious  to  put  a  stop  to  agrarian 
oppression  and  agrarian  resistance, 
to  the  tumbling  of  houses  and  the 
tumbling  of  landlords. 

Their  pre-app(Mnted  task  was 
pretty  generally  regarded  as  hope- 
less when  they  first  set  about  it,  but 
the  prospect  has  cleared  with  the 
progress  of  inquiry  and  discussion; 
and  we  should  be  puzzled  to  name 
any  great  question  on  which  public 
opinion  has  made  more  rapid  ad- 
vances within  four  months.  Lead- 
ing members  of  both  Houses, 
statisticians,  political  economists, 
agriculturists,  journalists,  and  spe- 
cial correspondents  without  end 
have  been  emulously  traversing  the 
Green  Isle  in  all  directions  to  dis- 
cover the  key  to  the  enigma:  an 
immense  amount  of  varied  informa- 
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ticn  hm  been  ooUbbMt  IriBh  pro- 
prietors, dosmiflBmg  bo^  ^srs  and 
XirejndioCT,h»vema3e  valuiJble  addi- 
tions to  the  stock :  and,  as  regards 
both  £em^  and  pnaciples,  the  km- 
gnage  of  Ite  hett  informed  and 
most  enKghtened  is  essentiaDy  the 
same.  It  may  be  safely  assmned 
ah-eady  that  the  grand  evil  to  be 
met  IS  arbitrary  eridaon,  and  that 
the  beat  mode  of  meuliug  it  is  to 
eonrert  eqisdtabie  «r  mond  ri^btB 
into  legal  cmes — im  Mmr  wroda, 
to  compel  unjust  landlords  to  do 
what  jiut  Imdhnfds  have  dose  and 
ave  doing  of  their  own  aooord. 

Any  one  can  see  tfast  an  infringv- 
inent  of  what  is  oaJled  Ulster  teaaoi- 
right  is  an  injustice.  The  iezuBfts, 
or  those  under  whom  they  cknm, 
have,  BO  to  speak,  made  the  tewi. 
ment.  An  oocupan^p-  has  been 
transmitted  from  fsitber  to  son  for 
tinee  or  fo»r  genemtimB,  or  i^ 
occupier  has  notoriously,  and  wiiiii 
the  landk>rd's  full  k»mledge,  pur- 
chased the  goodwill  of  the  prewding 
occupier.  No  honest  landlord  would 
evict  such  an  ooeupier  without  com- 
pensating him  both  for  the  impiove- 
menteand  (within  areasonahle  liiint) 
the  goodwill.  Provide  that  no  knd- 
kiFd,  honest  or  dishonest,  shall  do 
so.  Convert  the  custom  into  law. 
If  the  landlord  and  tenant  caantot 
agree  upon  the  terms,  let  them  be 
settled  if  arbitration,  or  by  a  tri- 
fasnal  to  be  named.  Depend  upon 
it  they  would  agree  in  nineteen 
cases  ostof  twenl^;  and  every  wise 
landk»d  would  offer,  in  the  fewt 
instance,  a  little  more  than  iAie 
arbitrators  or  tribunal  couhi  be 
reasonably  expected  to  award. 

Grranted,  it  may  be  said,  so  far  as 
the  custom  of  Ulster  extends,  but 
how  about  other  districts?  The 
reply  is  simple.  Apply  the  same 
law  wherever  you  find  a  similar 
state  of  occupancy.  Say,  in  e&ct, 
that  IK)  landlord  shall  be  invested 
with  unchecked  arbitrary  power 
of  eviction,  whether  a  local  custom 
has  hitherto  restricted  him  or  not. 
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Take,  for  example,  ihe  districts 
mentioiied  by  the  Times  correspon- 
dent in  his  letter  from  Killamej : 

'  I  am  aware  that,  in  Kerry  and 
elsewhere,  the  ocoapiers  of  some 
properties,  relying  on  ancient  nsage 
and  the  hononr  of  their  lords,  may 
prder  tenancy-at-will  matured  by 
custom  to  a  term  marked  out  by 
definite  coxitract,  nor  do  I  suppose 
Ihat  any  system  of  leases  would  be 
a  peEnacea  to  regenerate  Ireland. 
But  the  state  of  things  existing  in 
Kerry  and  elsewhere,  in  which  the 
eecupers  of  the  soil  have  acquired 
rights  in  it  by  expending  on  it  ihe 
industry  of  years,  yet  are  liable  to 
be  driven  from  it  at  a  few  months' 
notice;  in  which  what  are  vast 
moral  claims  of  property  are  not 
supported  even  by  safe  possession ; 
in  which  titles  to  things  in  the  pea- 
sant's mind  especially  sacred — the 
home  he  has  made,  the  field  he  has 
-enclosed,  the  boundaiy  he  has 
drawn — are  exposed  to  destruction 
by  the  stroke  of  a  pen ;  this  extend- 
ing over  nine  tenths  of  a  district  is, 
in  my  judgment,  not  to  be  justified; 
and  at  this  point  all  that  can  be 
said  for  the  land  system  of  Irelaad 
breaks  down  in  argument.  Such  a 
condition  of  tenure,  as  I  have  often 
pointed  out,  is  not  merely  opposed 
to  the  progress  of  the  country ;  it 
alarms  and  irritates  a  vast  class  of 
ihe  nation,  keeps  it  in  a  state  of 
pfeo^ous  uncertainty  on  the  land 
•on  which  it  has  no  hold,  and  tempts 
it  to  have  recourse  to  violent  means 
to  obtain  the  security  denied  it  by 
law.  It  may  be  predicted  that  this 
anomaly,  which,  admissiUe  as  an 
•exception,  is  &tal  as  a  rule,  will  not 
be  sJlowed  to  continue  unchanged, 
though  it  is  quite  true  that,  from  a 
variety  of  causes,  the  landlords  of 
Irdand  have  not,  as  a  class,  abused 
the  evil  privileges  afforded  by  it.' 

True,  the  landlords  of  Ireland 
Ittve  not  as  a  class  abused  their  pri- 
vileges :  and  the  tenants  of  Ireland 
bttve  not  as  a  class  resorted  to  ter- 
vofFism.    But  the  tenantiy  are  kept 


in  a  normal  staite  of  demoralising 
and  impoverishing  uncertainty,  be- 
cause they  are  constantly  liabk  to 
be  ejected;  and  ^e  landlords  are 
kept  in  a  normal  state  of  alarm  and 
tmeasiness  btoanse  they  are  con- 
stantly liable  to  be  shot.  You 
cannot  relieve  the  fears  of  the  pro- 
prietary class  witiiout  remedying 
the  condition  of  *the  oecuj^ring  class; 
because  you  cannot  enfioree  laws 
without  bringing  tiiem  into  har- 
mony with  the  i^irit  and  feeling  of 
the  people.  The  bore  fact  that  no 
e¥idenoe  can  be  got  to  convict  for 
an  agrarian  onivage  is  enou^. 

There  n  nothmg  new  in  this 
state  of  things.  ^  fimoeihe  Union,' 
wriieB  Mr.  Butt,  '"&e  monotony 
of  the  long  roll  of  tsriminal  con- 
federatioiffi  is  varied  only  by  ihe 
strange  selection  of  new  names.  The 
Threshers,  in  the  western  counties,in 
1807.  TheWhite£MtandHiieBla(^. 
feety  in  the  LeinslBr  Counties,  in 
1832.  The  Terry-Alts,  in  Clare, 
in  1830.  detain  Itock,  throughout 
Munster,  in  1822.  Captains  Star- 
light and  Moonlight,  m  some  ob- 
scure localities.  The  Shanavests 
and  Caravats,  in  Kittrenny  and  Tip- 
perary,  in  18 10.  The  Bibbonmen, 
in  all  places  and  at  all  times.  These, 
and  whatever  other  were  the  va- 
grant names  by  which  tumult  de- 
lighted to  describe  itself,  were  all 
but  varjring  forms  of  the  many- 
headed  but  indestructible  civil  war 
in  which  the  Irish  people  have  now 
for  a  century  and  seven  years  main- 
tained their  bloody  protest  against 
the  iniquity  of  the  land  tenure  by 
which  they  were  trampled  down.' 

Yet  it  is  only  very  recently  that 
statesmen  have  condescended  to 
look  upon  it  as  a  malady  for  which 
an  entirely  new  course  of  treatment 
must  be  tried.  The  false  view  taken 
of  it  was  never  more  strikingly  ex- 
emplified than  by  the  Act  (23  and 
24  Vict.  c.  1 54)  which  enacts  that 
'  The  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  founded  on 
the  express  and  impHed  contract  of 
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the  parties,  and  not  npon  tenure  or 
service :'  which  may  pair  off  with 
the  celebrated  Resolution  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  declaring  the 
legal  and  actual  value  of  the  bank- 
note to  be  identical.  The  British 
legislation,  of  which  this  is  a  speci- 
men, has  hitherto  proceeded  on  the 
assumption  that  the  English  system 
of  landed  property  is  the  preor- 
dained or  natural  one,  and  prevails, 
or  ought  to  prevail,  all  the  world 
over.  In  England,  there  is  no  in- 
tervening status  between  absolute 
ownership  and  occupancy,  except 
what  is  created  by  positive  law  or  ex- 
press contract ;  the  right  in  each  in- 
stance being  distinctly  defined.  Even 
customs  are  fixed  and  ratified  bylaw. 
The  deed  or  lease  settles  or  pre- 
cludes dispute ;  and  a  tenancy  for 
an  uncertain  period  is  universally 
understood  to  be  simply  and  strictly 
firomyear  to  year.  Th&i  England 
forms  rather  the  exception  than  the 
rule  in  this  respect,  is  shown  by  Mr. 
Campbell  of  Edenwood,  who  has 
taken  a  comprehensive  view  from 
an  elevated  point : 

In  India,  coining  in  as  impartial  rolers 
to  administer  equitably  and  decide  between 
the  claims  of  superior  and  inferior  holders, 
we  have  conceded  fixity  of  tenure  to  large 
classes  of  the  Byots. 

In  European  countries  the  same  thing 
has  taken  pbice  to  a  large  extent.  In 
Prussia  we  know  that  the  huidlords  and 
tenants  were  found  to  be  in  fact  co-pos- 
sessors of  the  soil,  and  Stein's  great  settle- 
ment, made  in  the  times  when  it  was 
necessary  to  unite  the  nation  against  the 
foreigner,  fully  recoffnising  the  rights  of 
the  tenants,  divided  tne  land  in  proprietaiy 
right  between  them  and  the  landloras. 

In  Italy,  we  are  told  that  the  Metayers 
are  by  custom  irremovable  so  long  as  they 
duly  render  the  prescribed  share  of  the 
produce. 

The  latest  case  of  tenant-right,  and  the 
most  curious,  is  in  Russia.  It  was  popu- 
larly supposed  among  us,  that  the  people, 
the  serfs,  were  mere  slaves  attached  to 
the  soil,  and  that  it  was  a  great  boon  to 
them  when  the  present  emperor  set  them 
free,  to  go  where  tney  liked.  It  soon  turned 
out,  however,  that  the  serfs  did  not  view 
the  matter  wholly  in  that  light.  They 
considered  that  the  same  bond  which  had 


so  long  attached  them  to  the  soil,  also 
attached  the  soil  to  them.  Their  expres- 
sion was :  *  We  are  your  skives,  but  the  land 
is  ours*  And  it  was  found  just  and 
necessaiy  in  great  degree  to  concede  this 
claim.  The  daim  to  a  fixity  of  tenure 
amounting  to  a  co-proprietorship  in  the 
land  was  admitted,  and  was  satisfied  by 
dividing  the  land  between  them  and  the 
landloiSs,  as  had  been  done  in  Prussia.  .  . 
Where  contract  has  partly  supervened 
upon  status,  and  tenants  really  or  nominally 
hold  under  contract,  the  great  test  is  this  : 
who  supplies  the  fixed  machinery  of  culti- 
vation, the  £^ital  permanently  attached  to 
the  soil  ?  Who  goes  to  the  expense  of  re- 
claiming waste,  building  houses,  putting 
up  fences,  &c  ?  Where,  as  in  England  and 
Scotland,  the  landlord  does  all  these  things, 
the  tenant  coming  in  under  a  contract,  lus 
no  daim  to  a  permanent  interest  in  the  soil ; 
but  where  the  tenant  does  all,  or  most  of 
these  things,  his  ca^al  and  his  froperty 
hema  perTnanenUy  eot^'oined  to  the  property 
qf  the  landlord  J  tne  feeling  of  the  people  is 
that  they  have  a  claim  to  remain  on  the 
land  so  long  as  they  pay  a  fair  rent  | 

This  being  so,  the  right  of  pro- 
perty is  equally  infringed  whether 
the  tenant  is  deprived  of  his  occu- 
pancy or  the  landlord  of  his  rent. 
The  Irish  cottiers  might  say  with 
the  Russian  serfe:  *We  are  yonr 
slaves,    bnt    the    land    is     oars.* 
Whether  it  is  or  is  not,  they  will 
not  and  cannot  be  driven  from  it ; 
and  it  is  useless  to  dispute  the  legal 
validity  of  their  claim.     Assuming 
it  to  be  invalid,  a  compromise  of 
some  sort  is  clearly  best  for  all 
parties — ^for  the  occupiers,  the  own- 
ers,   and    the    State.     *  Hitherto,* 
writes  Mr.  Charles  Buxton,  *the 
landlord  has  been  able  to  apply  to 
the  State  for  aid,  saying,  as  it  were, 
"  My  tenant,  it  is  true,  pays  his 
rent  regularly,  and  frilfils  his  cove- 
nants ;  still  I  wish  to  turn  him  out 
of  his  farm,  and  he  refuses  to  go.*' 
Upon  this  the  State  has  lent  him 
the  aid  of  its  officers,  its  sheriffs, 
and  its  policemen,  and  even,  in  a 
vast  multitude  of  cases,  of  its  troops, 
to  help  him  in  driving  the  tenant 
out  of  his  holding.'   This  is  trouble- 
some and  expensive  for  the  State, 
and  not  pleasant  for  the  landlord 
when,  advancing  like  Mr.    Scully 
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to  the  assanlt  of  a  tenant's  strong- 
hold between  a  bailiff  and  a  police- 
man, hereeeiyes  three  or  four  bullets 
in  his  body,  while  the  bailiff  and  the 
policeman  are  shot  down. 

When  not  driven  to  desperate 
courses,  the  tenant  is  kept  in  nnceas- 
inganziety,  and  shrinks  from  anj  ex- 
traordinaiy  outlay  if  he  happens  to 
possess  capital,  for  fear  of  holding 
out  a  temptation  to  cnpidiinr.^  This 
is  fiur  trom  implying  that  Irish  land- 
lords are  grasping  and  oppressive  as 
a  class ;  indeed,  we  higher  order  of 
them  are  very  much  the  contrary, 
and  pattern  specimens  might  be 
selected  with  whom  England  and 
Scotland  would  find  it  mffionlt  to 
compete.  But  there  are  qoite 
enough  of  a  lower  grade  to  main- 
tain a  ruinous  feeling  of  insecurity; 
and  new  settlers,  especially  pur- 
chasers under  the  Incumbered  Es- 
tates Act,  have  frequently  enforced 
their  newly  acquired  rights  in  a 
manner  that  has  eone  &r  to  neutra- 
lise the  beneficial  influence  of  the 
measure.  It  is  with  most  of  them 
a  mere  matter  of  speculation :  they 
have  no  local  sympathies,  ties,  or 
traditions ;  and  they  pay  no  regard 
to  merely  equitable  claims.  An  ex- 
ample is  given  by  Judge  Longfield: 
*  Supposing  that  the  tenants  on  an 
estate  pay  zool.  a  year,  and  their 
tenant-right  will  probably  sell  for 
ten  times  that  at  least,  very  fre- 
quently for  ten  years'  purchase ;  a 
good  landlord  (Le.  intended  pur- 
chaser), who  does  not  mean  to  dis- 


turb the  tenants,  values  it  as  an  es- 
tate of  200Z.,  and  a  bad  landlord  (in- 
tended purchaser),  a  man  who  is  dis- 
posed to  screw  up  the  rent  to  the  ut- 
most legal  sum  which  he  can  get  for 
ity'values  it  at  3002.  a  year :  of  course 
he  will  outbid  the  good  landlord, 
that  is,  the  landlord  who  will  re- 
spect the  old  traditions  of  the  estate. ' 
In  this  case,  it  will  be  observed,  not 
only  the  daim  for  goodwill,  but  the 
daun  for  improvements  is  set  aside.^ 
Widely  varying  estimates  have 
been  formed  of  the  extent  of  country 
over  which  the  system  of  customary 
or  precarious  occupancy,  legally 
subject  to  arbitrary  eviction,  is  in 
force.  By  the  most  moderate  esti- 
mate, more  than  two  thirds  of  the 
entire  soil  of  Ireland  is  so  occupied.^ 
But  precision  on  this  point  is  im- 
material so  long  as  there  is  undeni- 
ably  enough  to  constitute  a  national 
grievance,  and  so  long  as  it  is 
clearly  understood  that  estates  free 
from  the  poison  will  not  be  affected 
by  the  antidote.  All  tenants  and  oc- 
cupiers holding  under  leases  or  ex- 
press contracts,  who  have  paid  no- 
thing for  goodwill,  or  whose  per- 
sonal holdmg  is  of  too  recent  com- 
mencement to  found  a  prescriptive 
or  equitable  claim,  will,  of  course, 
be  exempted  from  the  operation  of 
the  remedial  measure,  be  it  what 
it  may,  so  &r  as  liability  to  evic- 
tion, after  due  notice,  is  concerned. 
Thus,  a  landlord  who  has  ah*eady 
gone  to  the  expense  of  clearing,  or 
who  has  adopted  the  English  and 


*  Acoofdiiig  to  a  late  return,  Irish  fanners  or  occnpien  had  fourteen  millions  sterluig  in 
sarings  banks. 

'  *  If  the  law  be  not  altered,  the  tendency  will  be  for  the  nnscmpnlons  to  have  an 
adrantage  over  men  of  hononr  and  principle,  in  parchasing  land  where  tenant-right  pre- 
rails.  A  pnrefaaser  who  proposes  to  himself  to  confiscate  tne  tenants'  interests  and  dear 
the  land  without  allowing  compensation,  can  afford  to  five  a  higher  price  for  an  estate 
than  a  gentleman  of  character  and  position,  who  would  scorn  to  take  advantage  of  a 
poor  tenant.' — Dr.  Hancock.  The  least  that  could  be  done  would  be  to  invest  the 
judge  of  the  Landed  Estates'  Court  with  some  power  of  protectinff  the  tenants. 

' '  Would  yon  say  that  the  vast  minority  of  tenants  in  Ireland  hold  at  will?^I  should 
say  that  certainly  the  great  minority  are  certainly  tenanta  from  jrear  to  year,  what  iH 
popularly  called  tenanta  at  will.' — Judge  Longfield.  In  one  of  his  valuable  notes  on 
7%f  Seportoftke  Devon  Commiuion,  Dr.  Hanoiock  states : '  There  are  in  Ireland,  in  1869, 
a  smaller  number  than  in  i860  of  tenanta  with  assured  tanure.'  /     . .  ^^.^  1  ^ 
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Scotch  sTstem^  would  and  sboold  be 
left  at  liberty  to  remain  exactly 
where  he  is. 

Although  the  great  iiiaj<»ity  of 
well^infcnmed  inqmrers  are  agreed 
on  the  object  to  be  attamed,  namely 
aecnrity  of  tenure,  there  is  a  wide 
diTergenoe  of  enlightened  opinion  as 
to  the  means.  Lord  DsflMn,  fisyr 
ftofttk  wishing  to  extend  or  gene- 
ralise the  taumt-right  of  Ulster  as 
it  stands^  strongly  olgeets  to  so 
mnA  of  it  as  sanotioos  the  com- 
pensation for  goodwin.  Mr.  Caird 
shrinks  from  patting  a  direct  pres- 
sure on  laadlcnrds,  and  prefers  sediw 
oing  or  coaxing  them  into  the  right 
path  by  levelHng  and  smoothing  it. 
The  only  semblance  of  additional 
seconty  offered  by  his  plan  to  the 
tenant  is  a  prorisioii  for  presomiag 
every  undefined  holding  to  be  for 
fiye  years.  Mr.  Butt  a^  Mr.  Bux- 
ton  insist  thai)  the  true  panacea 
for  agrarian  gpnevanees  is  the  leaae 
— ^for  thirty-one  years  according  to 
the  one,  for  sixty-three  years  ac- 
cording to  the  other — which  tha 
landlonL  should  forthwith  be  ocm^ 
pelled  to  grant  to  erery  tenant  who 
has  been  in  undefined  occupation, 
for  three  years,  at  the  present  zeaat 
subject  to  a  rising  or  falling  scale 
according  to  prices  and  circnn^ 
stances,  and  with  the  uenal  cove- 
nants against  subletting^  <Sbc. 

This  would  affisct  the  present  ge- 
neration (A  landlords  predsely  &e 
fixity  o£  tenure,  azid  would  place  a 
future  generation  of  occupiers  in 
identically  the  same  position  as  their 
fore&thers.  A  statutory  lease  dif- 
fers from  a  voluntaiy  lease  in  the 
vital  point  of  not  being  based  on 
contract ;  and  an  occupier  who  had 
held  under  one  for  thirtv-one  or 
sixiy-three  years,  would  m&Uibly 
fall  bade  upon  his  original  rights^ 
or  supposed  rights,  at  its  termina- 
tion. It  would  be  useless  to  urge 
upon  him  that  his  prescriptive  occu- 
pancy had  been  merged  in  and  com- 
muted for  the  term ;  he  would  or 
might  reply,  that  there  must  be  two 


parties  to  a  bargain,  and  that  he 
(or  those  under  whom  he  claimed) 
made  none :  that  at  the  very  time 
he  was  put  off  with  the  term,  he 
was  loudly  asserting  his  ri^t  to 
a  perpetuity.  On  &e  other  hand, 
the  existing  generation  of  land- 
lords would  say,  and  are  saying, 
'As  well  convert  our  ownership 
into  a  mere  annuity  or  rent-duy!ge 
at  once,  as  deprive  us  of  all  our 
most  valuable  prcqnrietary  rights. 
We  may  abuse  them,  it  is  true;  but, 
without  cor  using  them,  the  odds 
are  that  no  improvements  on  a  large 
scale  win  be  undertaken,  no  higher 
dass  of  tenantry  can  be  introduced, 
and  no  scientific  system  of  farming 
can  be  pursued.  As  regards  many 
of  the  worst  features  of  our  system, 
you  are  stereotyping  them.' 

A  long  time  must  elapse  before 
capital  will  be  again  attracted  to 
Irelaad,  and  the  required  dbauges 
are  not  likely  to  be  brought  about 
through  the  instrumentality  of  te- 
nant-mrmers,  Hke  the  Enghah  or 
the  Scotch.  Any  measure,  there- 
fore^  although  fidling  short  of  fixity 
of  tenure,  which  should  erainp  the 
salutary  action  of  the  landlords, 
would  do  harm. 

In  England,  by  what  is  called 
the  custom  of  the  country,  the  out- 
going tenant  is  entitled  to  certain 
aUowances  from  the  incoming^tenant 
or  tiie  landlord^  in  respect  of  unre- 
quited capital  invested  in  the  soiL 
The  tenuKt-right  of  Ulster  is  the 
same  custom  broadened  and  ex- 
panded by  circumstances.  The 
Irishman's  investment  is  not  limited 
to  ploughing,  manuring,  or  sow» 
ing.  He  has  built  the  dwelling- 
himse  and  ftumstead :  in  many  in- 
stances he  has  reclaimed  the  land ; 
he  has  so  commonly  done  every- 
thing which  makes  it  habitable  or 
productive,  th«t  we  may  sa&ly  legta* 
hute  on  the  praeiice  as  an  admitted 
fiict.  When,  therefore,  Mr.  Baxter 
asks  why  a  law  which  satisfies  the 
English  should  not  satisfy  the  Irish, 
we  reply  that  the  Iri^  have  never 
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been  tried.  What  wonld  be  law  in 
Somersetshire  or  Norfolk  is  not  law 
in  Donegal  or  Tipperaiy.  All  the 
Irish  occupier  asks  is  equality — to 
be  compensated,  like  the  English 
occupier,  for  what  he  has  bon&  fide 
invested  in  the  land.  As  regards 
Hie  matter  of  fact,  a  single  extract 
from  Judge  Longfield's  eridenoe 
may  suffice : 

271.  So  fiir  fts  the  prodnee  of  the  soil  is 
ooDcernod,  the  landlord  giyes  no  xetorn 
▼hatevear  for  the  rent  that  he  receives  ? — 
He  gives  the  nse  of  the  land  to  the  tenant 

273.  He  gives  nothing  else  except  the 
QM  of  the  lajid  ? — ^Nothing  eke  in  a  great 
many  porta  of  Ireland. 

Ixfrd  Dnfierin,  who,  as  one  of  the 
most  improving  Irish  landlords, 
might  be  expected  to  form  an  ex- 
ception, gives  a  conclusive  reason 
17%  he  nas  acted  in  this  respect 
like  the  rest.  Addressing  his  te- 
nants, he  says :  *  From  the  time  I 
came  of  age  until  now,  I  do  not 
think  that  I  have  been  asked  more 
than  once  for  a  lease,  yet  many  of 
you  have  spent  a  great  deal  of 
money  on  the  improvement  of  your 
farms — on  draining,  fencing,  and 
even  in  the  erection  of  farm  build- 
ings and  houses,  without  possessing 
the  sligfitest  security  but  my  sense 
of  honour  for  such  an  extension  of 
your  occupancy  as  would  be  neces- 
sary to  render  your  outlay  remune- 
rative. It  is  true  you  have  the 
custom  of  tenant-right.* 

After  describing  the  origin  and 
growth  of  tenant-right,  he  proceeds : 
*  Hence  arose  the  next  peculiarity  of 
the  system  now  prevailing  in  this 
country — ^namely,  the  custom  for 
the  tenant,  and  not  the  landlord,  to 
make  thepermanent  improvements  ;* 
for  it  must  be  apparent  to  every  one 
that,  were  he  as  rich  as  Croesus,  no 


landlord  could  have  afibrded  to^ 
erect  a  separate  dwelling-house  and 
farm  ateading  on  every  five,  ten,  or 
even  twenty  Acres  of  his  estate. 
Consequently  but  two  alternatives^ 
lay  before  hun  ^-either  to  abolish  all 
small  holdings,  and  having  squared 
up  the  land  into  large  farms,  with 
buildings  exactly  proportional  to 
the  requirements  of  the  area  to  be 
cultivated,  to  let  them  to  men  of 
cs^ital,  which  would  have  been  an 
inhxmian  alternative,  or  else  to 
acquiesce  in  the  state  of  things* 
actually  existing,  until  the  progres- 
sive prosperiiy  of  the  country,  and 
the  partial  absorption  of  its  agri- 
cultural population  by  more  lucra- 
tive pursuits  than  ten-acre  farming, 
should  give  him  an  opportunity  of 
doing  with  advantage  what  I  admit 
it  is  desirable  he  should  do— -viz., 
make  all  the  permanent  improve- 
ments himself.  From  the  moment, 
however,  that  the  latter  alternative 
is  accepted — viz.  that  of  allowing 
the  tenant  to  erect  the  buildings — 
it  becomes  evident  that  his  interest 
in  his  farm  extmids  beyond  that  of 
an  ordinary  tenant  under  an  agrU 
cultural  lease,  inasmuch  as  the 
twenty-one  or  even  thirteen  years 
which  is  found  sufficient  to  enable 
a  Scotch  or  EngHsh  tenant  to  ob- 
tain an  ample  return  for  his  expen- 
diture in  labour  and  draining,  is 
not  sufficient  to  remunerate  an  Irisb 
tenant  for  his  outlay  on  a  house  and 
steading,  unless,  indeed,  the  rent  or 
the  farm  should  be  expressly  lowered 
out  of  regard  to  such  a  circum- 
stance.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the 
landlord  in  right  of  his  proprietor- 
ship is  entitied  to  any  advantage 
which  may  arise  out  of  the  inci- 
dental development  of  the  latent 
propiBrties  of  the  soil,  or  from,  anu 


'  TIm  tenant  hiaiaelf  generally  prefers  this  arrangement  «o  being  chai]^  the  interest 
on  the  money  when  they  axe  assented  bj  the  landlord.  On  the  Sligo  estates  of  Lord. 
Poversconrt  there  are  not  less  than  900  tenants  at  will.  Soch  is  their  confidense  in 
their  landlord  that  houses  costing  from  300^.  to  400^.  each  have  been  recently  bnilt  npoiL. 
the  property  by  occnpiers  under  this  precarious  tenancy.  Digitized  by  CjOOQIC 
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increase  of  prices,  an  improved 
means  of  transport,  or  other  canses 
affecting  the  valae  of  land,  it  would 
be  eqn^j  out  of  the  question  for 
him  to  apply  a  building  lease  to  an 
agricultural  tenure.' 

From  this  able  exposition  ma^  be 
collected  not  merely  the  ingramed 
character  and  wide  prevalence  of 
the  custom,  but  the  unfitness  of 
leases  to  meet  the  emergency.  The 
tenant's  outlay  has  not  been  made 
with  reference  to  any  terminable 
period;  and  the  landlord,  whilst 
ready  to  abide  bj  equitable  con- 
siderations, is  naturally  anxious  to 
retain  the  power  of  enforcing  them 
in  his  turn.  But  here  comes  the 
difficulty.  The  sum  paid  by  the 
incoming  tenant  has  in  many  dis- 
tricts come  to  represent  not  merely 
the  actual  outlay,  but  a  value  of  a 
very  different  kind,  which  again  we 
will  leave  Lord  Dufferin  to  explain  : 
*  A  fair  rent  being  put  upon  a  farm 
by  the  landlord,  what  could  appear 
more  reasonable  than  to  allow  the 
incoming  tenant  to  decide  what  he 
would  give  for  the  farm  buildings, 
<£h;.,  into  the  possession  of  which 
he  was  about  to  enter?  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  the  same  vicious 
element  which  originally  infected 
the  Irish  land  system,  again  made 
itself  felt  at  this  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  in  a  great  measure 
destroyed  the  legitimacy  of  the 
operation ;  for  the  desire  to  obtain 
land  at  any  cost  having,  ^ear  by 
year,  augmented  with  the  mcrease 
of  a  population  for  whose  energies 
no  other  outlet  was  apparent,  the 
sums  offered  by  competine  candi- 
dates for  the  possession  of  a  farm 
soon  lost  all  relation  whatever  to  the 
real  value  of  the  improvements  they 
were  supposed  to  represent^  and, 
tolien  unchecked  by  the  judicious  inters 
ference  of  an  agent^  sometimes  nearly 
equalled  the  fee-simple  of  the  land.' 

The  purchase  system  in  the 
army  has  led  to  similar  abuses; 
prices  far  exceeding  the  regulation 
prices  having  been  habitui^  given 


for  commissions  in  crack  regiments. 
The  practice  might  easily  have 
been  suppressed  at  an  early  stage 
in  either  case  by  a  firm  exertion  of 
authority.  Underhand  agreements 
would  speedily  cease  if  the  officer 
were  cashiered,  and  the  tenant  re- 
jected or  even  ejected  on  discovery ; 
although  undoubtedly  a  crying 
hardship  would  be  inflicted  if  either 
officer  or  tenant  were  suddenly  for- 
bidden to  sell  what  he  had  been 
openly  or  tacitly  permitted  to  buy. 
If  he  has  bought  surreptitiously 
and  with  full  warning,  he  has  ob- 
viously no  equity  to  plead ;  and  it 
is  clear  from  Lord  Dufferin's  evi- 
dence that  the  landlords  have  uni- 
formly set  their  faces  against  com- 
petition prices: 

*  1 050.  This  payment  for  goodwOl 
seeming  to  be  very  much  the  same 
as  though  it  were  a  second  rent 
charged  upon  the  tenant;  what  is 
the  ^ect  of  this  second  rent  upon  the 
first  rent  to  the  landlord ;  do  you 
think  that  the  rent  paid  to  the  land- 
lord for  land  in  the  same  condition 
where  tenant-right  exists,  is  lower 
or  higher  than  where  it  does  not 
exist?— I  do  not  think  that,  if  there 
were  no  payment  for  the  goodwill 
the  rent  would  be  higher;  the 
difference  is  perceptible  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  tenant  and  the  nar- 
rower mar^  of  his  profits.  The 
landlords  m  my  neighbourhood, 
with  whose  practice  I  am  ac- 
quainted, never  seek  to  obtain  a 
competition  rent ;  their  habit  is  to 
have  their  farms  valued,  either  by 
their  own  agents,  or  by  some  pro- 
fessional valuer,  and  naving  ascer- 
tained the  fiedr  value  at  which  the 
land  might  be  let,  they  ask  that 
rent  for  it.  But,  the  rent  having 
been  thus  ascertained,  the  competi- 
tion for  land  is  so  intense  that, 
although  the  landlord  may  say, 
"  this  is  the  rent  which  I  consider 
right  to  ask  for  this  &rm,"  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  secretly  and  in 
spite  of  his  endeavours,  and  the 
eiideayou^^.,,o|^h^,5^the  in- 
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coining  tenant  will  snrreptitiouslj 
pay  a  considerable  som  to  the  out- 
going tenant.'  Lord  Dafierin*s 
i^nt,  Mr.  Mortimer  Thompson, 
being  asked  how  far  he  endorsed  a 
statement  to  the  effect  that  tenants- 
at-will  in  the  Clandeboye  (Lord 
Dnfferin's)  estates  have  enjoyed 
from  time  immemorial  the  privilege 
of  an  unrestricted  sale  of  their 
tenant-right,  made  answer : 

On  this  estate  I  am  not  aware  of  a  single 
instance  in  which  an  nnrettricted  sale  of 

lands  at  will  has  taken  place 

Since  jonr  lordship  came  of  age  a  strict 
control  has  been  exercised  over  these 
transaction:  all  competition  has  been 
proliibited,  except  on  occasions  where 
a  lease  existed,  in  which  case  of  late 
years  a  memorandnm  similar  to  that  re- 
ferred to  hy  Messrs.  Anderson  and  Dick- 
son has  been  placed  on  the  back  of  the 
counterpart:  a  preference  has  been  in- 
rariably  given  to  an  adjoining  tenant: 
as  a  general  rule,  no  person  not  al- 
ready connected  with  the  property  has 
been  accepted  as  a  tenant,  and  the  rate  of 
compensation  has  been  determined  by  a 
reference  to  the  value  of  the  improvements, 
except  in  cases  where  from  motives  of 
kindness  the  landlord  allowed  the  outgoing 
tenant  a  sum  of  money  in  excess  of  that  to 
which  he  was  entitled. 

If  payments  for  goodwill  can  be  re- 
strained  in  this  way,  we  are  utterly 
at  a  loss  to  see  how  Mr.  Charles  Bux- 
ton, who  has  made  more  than  one 
highly  conmiendable  attempt  to  re- 
duce politics  to  a  science,  can  justify 
his  very  positive  assertion  that  the 
extension  of  Ulster  tenant-right  by 
law  to  the  rest  of  Ireland  would  be 
'  not  a  mere  restriction  upon  an  in- 
vidious privilege  of  the  landlord, 
but  a  flagrant  confiscation  of  his 
property :' 

'  Compulsion,"  he  continues,  '  is  a 
vital  part  of  the  plan.  The  Ulster 
custom  having  been  established  by 
force  of  law,  henceforth  the  land- 
lord ^vill  be  compelled  to  acquiesce 
in  the  payment,  by  all  future  in- 
coming tenants  (or  by  himself),  to 
the  outgoing  tenant  of  a  sum  to  be 
fixed,  I  suppose,  by  valuation,  for 
the  occupation  right.  Now  the  pro- 
position is  clear  as  daylight  to  any 


one  who  thinks  it  over  that  this 
really  means  nothing  else  but  a 
compulsory  gift  from  the  landlords 
and  the  future  tenants  to  the  exist- 
ing tenants  of,  perhaps,  some  mil- 
lions of  money.  ...  It  is  plain  that 
if  the  tenant,  on  entering  the  faxm, 
is  obliged  to  pay  away  a  sum  of 
money,  the  interest  at  any  rate  of 
that  sum  has  to  be  found  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  farm ;  and  unless, 
indeed,  the  farmer's  subsistence  is 
to  be  reduced  below  what  the  com- 
petition of  the  market  requires,  the 
burden  must  ultimately  fall  on  that 
variable  portion — namely,  the  land- 
lord's rent.  Thiis  for  evermore  the 
land  will*  he  saddled  with  a  tax  laid 
upon  itf  being  the  interest  of  the 
capital  sum  paid  down  by  the  next 
tenants  to  those  who  haa  the  rare 
luck  to  be  in  possession  in  the  year 
1870!' 

LordDufferin  has  distinctly  stated 
in  one  place  that  the  custom  has 
had  no  effect  upon  his  rents ;  and, 
in  another,  he  describes  its  effect  on 
the  tenants  who  had  competed  with 
success  :  *  "Within  my  own  know- 
ledge— within  your  knowledge,  there 
are  scores  of  persons  I  could  name 
who  have  actually  occupied  farms 
under  me,  have  lingered  in  posses- 
sion a  certain  number  of  years,  and 
have  finally  been  driven  out,  not  by 
any  actof mine,  but  by  the  persecution 
of  their  creditors  through  the  coun- 
try, on  account  of  debts  contracted 
for  the  express  purpose  of  paying 
for  the  tenant-right  of  the  land, 
which  they  were  never  able  to  cul- 
tivate, and  for  which  they  never 
paid  the  rent.' 

The  arrears  of  rent  are  invariably 
the  first  charge  on  the  money  paid 
by  the  incoming  tenant.  If  the  out- 
gonig  tenant  were  to  go  out  without 
being  paid  for  his  goodwill,  an  indul- 
gent or  negligent  landlord  might 
lose  a  year  or  two's  rent ;  but  how 
or  why  will  the  land  be  saddled 
with  a  tax  for  evermore  ?  In  what 
sense  is  the  payment  a  ffiffc  ?  The 
outgoing  tenant  under  uie  circum- 
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stances  is  like  any  other  capitalist 
who  has  made  a  bad  investment 
and  lost  his  money.  No  one  dreams 
of  enacting  that  a  fancy  price  once 
given,  and  surreptitionsly  given, 
2iall  be  paid  and  repaid  for  ever- 
more at  the  cost  of  the  owner 
(or  the  successors  of  the  owner)  as 
regards  whom  its  original  payment 
.  was  a  fraud.  The  sum  legally  pay- 
able to  the  outgoing  tenant  will 
represent  the  value  of  the  im- 
provements, with  a  reasonable  re- 
muneration for  the  goodwill,  which, 
in  the  most  disturbed  disiricts,  is 
not  extravagantly  enhanced  by 
competition.  It  would  seem  indeed 
that  this  mischievous  competition  is 
Tarely  found  except  in  co-existence 
with  tenant-right,  and  may  fairly 
be  regarded  as  a  tribute  to  its 
advantages.  In  Lord  DufiTerin's 
evidence  we  find : 

'  1 03 1 .  Do  you  think  that  there  is 
more  or  less  oompetition  for  land 
where  tenant-right  exists  ? — I  am 
not  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
•other  parts  of  Ireland  to  answer  that 
4][uestion;  I  was  very  much  surprised 
to  hear  Judge  Longfield  say  that  no 
very  great  desire  for  the  acquisition 
of  land  existed  in  those  parts  of  Ire- 
land to  which  he  was  referring.  In 
the  north  of  Ireland  the  competition 
is  intense,  and  those  large  sums 
which  are  paid  by  the  incoming 
tenant  to  the  outgoing  tenant  are 
the  measure  of  the  intensity  of  that 
competition.' 

What  follows  is  most  important : 
'1033.  But  the  result  of  your  evi- 
dence would  be  this,  would  it  not, 
that  the  tenant-right  having,  as  you 
may  say,  two  effects,  one  good, 
which  is  the  payment  for  improve- 
ments, and  the  other  bad,  which  is 
the  compulsory  payment  for  good- 
will, yet  that  the  good  effect  is  so 
considerable  that,  upon  the  whole, 
you  would  consider  the  farmers  are 
in  a  better  position  where  tenant- 
right  exists  than  where  it  does  not  ? 
-—I  have  already  said  that  I  should 
not  like  to  strike  the  balance,  but  I 


am  convinced  that  a  great  deal  of 
good  as  well  as  a  great  deal  of  evil 
has  resulted  from  the  practice. 

*  1034.  That  would  seem  to  bring 
us  to  this  certain  result,  would  it 
not,  that  if  we  could  arrive  at  the 
payment  for  improvements  where 
tenant-right  does  not  exist  without 
the  evils  which  flow  from  the  pay- 
ment for  goodwill,  that  would  have 
a  very  good  effect? — Certainly.' 

Mr.  Charles  Buxton  would  hardly 
say  *  certainly;'  his  main  objection 
being  that  the  incoming  tenant  is 
ol^ged  to  part  with  the  bulk  of  the 
capital  which  he  wants  for  the  pro- 
per cultivation  of  the  farm.  And 
so  he  must,  so  long  as  the  tenant 
does,  or  is  expected  to  do,  in  Ire- 
land what  is  done  by  the  landlord 
in  England  and  ScotLmd.  The  last 
comer  simply  takes  the  place  of  the 
first  comer  who  reclaimed  the  land, 
and  built  the  house,  or  was  at  the 
expense  of  what  are  called  perma- 
nent improvements.  It  really  eomea 
to  this,  that  an  Irish  feamer  must 
possess  double  or  treble  the  capital  of 
an  English  or  Scotch  i^Eirmer  before 
he  can  approximate  to  equality : 
that,  if  he  has  not  capital  enough  to 
pay  for  the  first  preparation  of  the 
land  as  well  as  for  its  continued 
cultivation  in  the  proper  manner,  he 
is  simply  in  the  condition  of  a  shop- 
keeper who,  after  paying  for  the 
goodwill  and  fixtures,  has  not  money 
enough  left  to  buy  stock. 

The  evil  is  aggravated,  not 
caused,  by  competition.  If  the  in- 
coming tenant  repaid  only  what 
had  been  already  invested  in  tlie 
land  by  his  predecessors,  his  capital 
would,  notwithstanding,  be  often 
exhausted  or  ruinously  reduced. 
There  is  no  mode  of  avoiding  or 
preventing  this,  but  for  the  land- 
lords to  step  in,  take  all  the  ante- 
cedent expenditure  on  themselves, 
raise  their  rents  proportionally,  and 
let  their  land  by  lease  to  a  fresh 
tenantry,  who,  in  that  case,  would 
have  no  undefined  claims  at  the 
conclusion  of  their  terms.     Lord 
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Dafferin  lias  expkined  whj  they 
OBMnot  fiurlj  be  expeded  to  do  thisy 
indeed  hAve  not  tibe  meMDB  of  doing 
it^  miless  (as  he  saji)  eadi  of  them 
iras  as  riok  as  Groesns.  Afl  for  Mr. 
Gharlee  Buxton's  coia|^»inty  thai 
ike  land  will  be  saddled  with  a  tax, 
OBgfat  it  noi  to  be  saddled  with  the 
expense  of  conyerting  it  into  the 
semblance  oi  *  habitable  tenement 
<Kt  %  faamx  ?  Many  Irish  landlords 
resemble  the  American  hmd  com- 
panies who  haTS  made  grants  of  so 
manj  acres  of  forest  or  swamp  at  a 
•dollar  per  hnndred,  and  ishej  have 
no  bei^  claim  in  equity  to  eject 
the  oocnpiers.  An  Insh  cottier  or 
ttnall  fiumer,  if  eTioiedy  is  turned 
oat  of  house  and  home ;  he  is  thrown 
upon  the  wide  world,  with  his  fb.mil j, 
without  a  hoipe  or  a  lesonrce  but  the 
workhooae.  He  ean  rarely  gat 
«n|^ymeni  as  a  labourer  were  he 
80  minded;  and  acoording  to  his 
way  of  thinking,  starration  would 
be  ^e  more  aoceptable  altematire. 
II  is  vain  to  reason  with  ingrained 
habits  and  ways  of  thinking.  The 
point  of  hononr  most  be  taken  into 
aooonnt  when  we  are  legislators  &r 
a  class,  be  it  the  lowest  of  the  low. 
The  peaaant  occupier  is  in  his  own 
and  hia  neighbours'  eyes  a  sort  of 
prc^Mrietor:'  eTeiything  dearest  to 
him,  all  that  makes  life  desirable  or 
eandarable,  is  involved  in  his  being 
so  treated  and  esteemed ;  and  if  yoa 
erict  him  withont  recognised  cause 
or  without  compensating  or  caring 
for  what  becomes  of  him,  he  wiU 
shoot. 

In  point  of  moral  justice  and 
right,  as  contradistinguished  from 
positiye  law,  fixity  o^  tenure  can 
never  be  stigmatised  as  confiscation 
where  the  landlords  have  supplied 


nothing  beyond  the  bare  material  of 
the  soil — i.e.  fixityof  tenure  modified 
(as  proposed)  by  a  periodical  rise 
of  rent,  corresponding  with  the  in* 
creased  value  of  untiUed  land ;  aad 
positive  law  being  the  creation  of 
the  State,  it  may  be  altered  at  any 
time  itoBi  consideirations  of  expa- 
diency.  Hardly  any  groat  social 
or  maftonid  improvement  has  been 
made  wittiout  infirinMn^  the  prin- 
cipie  of  property.  Legislative  aid 
is  called  in  f(V  the  express  purposs 
<^  interfering  with  it.  We  iaHsB 
away  a  man's  house  or  cut  through 
his  pafk  without  oeremony  to  maJce 
a  railway ;  and  we  ruin  ruthfeedy 
whole  daases  of  people,  sometimes 
whole  towns,  along  the  line.  The 
Acts  for  the  regulation  of  labour  in 
Victories  are  a  direct  interference 
with  the  emj^yment  of  capital. 
From  motived  of  humanity,  and 
with  a  view  to  the  pabHc  good, 
these  Acts  restricted  the  right  of 
manufacturers  to  do  what  they 
please  with  their  own,  and  lessened 
their  profits  \jj  the  restriction. 
Why  UKKild  not  Irish  landlords  be 
similarly  restricted,  when  more 
than  the  interests  of  those  directly 
afieoted,  when  the  national  peace 
and  proi^rity,  are  at  stake  P 

This  trainof  reflection  is  especially 
recomanended  to  the  writers  and 
speakers,  daily  decreasing,  though 
still  numerous  aad  vehement,  who 
raise  the  cry  of  confiscation  or  so- 
cialism, whenever  it  is  proposed  to 
curtail  t^e  legal  rights  of  the  Irish 
landowners,  not  only  without  lower- 
ing or  endangering  their  actual 
rents  or  profits,  but  with  the  ear^ 
nest  desire,  and  on  the  assured 
hope,  of  raising  and  securing  them. 
If  the  land  question  can  be  set  at 


'  The  habitual  language  of  Mr.  Trench,  in  his  Realitiea  of  Msh  Life,  proves  this. 
nnw,  ha  speaks  of  one  of  his  heroines  as  a  sort  of  heiress :  '  her  &ther  being  owner 
i^  Boame  eight  or  nine  acres  of  land,  on  which  he  had  a  comfortable  house.'  He  wasi  ia 
point  of  fact,  an  ordinary  tenant  at  will.  '  Surely/  remarks  Mr.  Campbell,  '  it  is  a  mere 
mperstition  to  talk  as  if  it  woold  be  a  sacrilege  to  acknowledge  some  sort  of  claim  to 
a  property  which  is  aheady  so  fixed  in  the  hearts  and  language  of  the  people,  low  and 
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rest,  any  sacrifice  exacted  by  it  will 
be  repaid  tenfold.  Things  -will  go 
bard  with  many  Irish  landlords  if 
it  cannot.  But  the  strong,  almost 
unanswerable,  objection  to  fixity  of 
tenure  is  that  it  will  deteriorate  the 
present  state  of  things  instead  of 
mending  it — that  it  will  encourage 
subdivision  and  discourage  consoU- 
dation.  The  landlord  will  deal  at  a 
marked  disadyantage  with  so-called 
tenants,  who  have  become  practi- 
cally independent  of  him.  Cove- 
nants will  be  of  no  avail  unless 
public  opinion  goes  with  him  in 
enforcing  them,  and  (so  long  as  the 
rents  are  paid)  he  will  be  deemed 
unreasonable  in  meddling  with  pro* 
perty  which  only  remains  his  in 
an  unreal  and  constructive  sense. 
Now,  it  seems  agreed  on  all  hands 
that  consolidation  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent is  an  indispensable  preliminary 
to  any  marked  improvement  in  agn- 
calture,  or  the  condition  of  the  rural 
population.  Having  stated  that 
further  expenditure  on  a  small  &rm 
would  commonly  be  so  much  money 
wasted,  Lord  Dufierin  is  asked  : 

*  1069.  And  it  would  further 
prevent,  would  it  not,  the  consoli- 
dation of  farms,  which  is  universally 
allowed  to  be  a  great  benefit? — 
Certainly  ;  but  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  I  am  of  opinion  that  it 
would  be  desirable  to  introduce  into 
Ireland  what  in  England  would  be 
called  large  farms. 

*  1070.  Perhaps  I  should  modify 
my  question,  and  define  a  large  fisurm 
as  one  that  would  give  employment 
to  a  man  and  a  pair  of  horses  ;  we 
are  accustomed,  are  we  not,  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  to  speak  of  that 
as  a  large  &rm  ? — Precisely  so. 


*  1076.  Sir  Bohert  Peel.']  In  Ire- 
land what  do  you  call  a  large  farm 
that  would  do  for  a  pair  of  horses  ? 
— ^About  40  Cunningham  acres,  I 
think  ;  I  do  not  call  it  a  large  &rm, 
but  I  call  40  acres  not  a  small  farm. 

*  1077.  But  you  do  not  admit, 
do  yoUy  with  Lord  Claud  Hamilton, 


that  the  consolidation  of  &rms  in 
Ireland  is  universally  allowed  to 
be  desirable,  to  the  extent  of  a  pair 
of  horses,  for  instance,  in  the  west 
of  Ireland,  or  do  you  speak  merely 
of  the  north? — I  think  the  Com- 
mittee understand  that  all  my 
opinions  on  these  matters  merely 
refer  to  that  part  of  Ireland  with 
which  I  am  acquainted. 

*  1078.  Of  course,  if  you  admit 
consolidation  to  the  extent  of  40 
acres  in  the  west  and  south  of  Ire- 
land, you  would  have  to  get  rid  of 
a  vast  number  of  tenants  ?— Yes.* 

If  they  came  to  compare  notes, 
there  would  probably  be  small  dif- 
ference of  opinion  between  Lord 
Dufierin,  Lord  Claud  Hamilton, 
and  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  or  between 
any  three  well-informed  members 
of  either  House  on  this  point.  The 
consolidation  of  farms  in  Ireland 
would  be  allowed  to  be  generally 
desirable,  although  immediately  un- 
attainable in  parts  without  a  large 
balance  of  evil  to  be  set  against  the 
good.  Advantage  was  taken  of  the 
famine  to  make  great  advances  in 
this  direction,  and  the  higher  class 
of  landlords,  with  means  at  their 
disposal,  keep  the  same  object  con- 
sistently in  view.  The  difficulty  of 
the  proceeding,  when  properly 
conducted,  may  be  learned  from 
Lord  Dufierin,  whose  opinions 
are  obviously  founded  on  ample 
knowledge,  patient  inquiiy,  and 
earnest  prolonged  study  of  the  sub- 
ject in  all  its  branches : 

1047.  Keferring  to  your  answer  to  the 
Honourable  Chairman,  are  the  Committee 
to  understand  that  jou  are  of  opinion  that 
even  a  small  cottage,  built  upon  a  small 
farm  by  the  tenant,  ought  to  be  considered 
as  an  improvemnet  for  which  he  should  be 
compensated?— Yes;  I  think  that  a  claim 
for  compensation  even  for  a  small  cottage 
on  a  small  farm  ought  to  be  liberally  dealt 
with,  for  this  reason :  that  although,  perhaps 
upon  the  eyacuation  of  that  farm,  the  land- 
lord will  be  put  to  the  expense  of  pulling 
down  the  cottage  and  carting  away  the 
stones,  and  that,  therefore,  in  that  sense 
it  may  not  be  called  an  improvement,  yet 
inasmuch  as  that  cottage  was  00  much  of 
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the  madiuieiy  neoeamy  to  the  tenant  for 
the  payment  of  his  rent,  a  claim  of  that 
kind  would,  probably,  be  liberally  deal 
with  by  a  just  landloid ;  and  I  think  that 
this  opinion  will  be  self-evident,  becaose 
otherwise,  in  nine  eases  ont  of  ten,  every 
claim  for  compensation  woold  fall  to  the 
ground,  inasmnch'as  most  of  the  small  tene- 
ments and  separate  small  establishments 
now  in  existence  can  hardly  be  considered 
sb9olutely  beneficial  to  the  estates  on  which 
they  have  been  placed. 

When  the  Antiquary  is  making 
a  bard  baargain  with  the  fishwoman, 
she  replies :  *  It's  no  fish  ye're  bay- 
ing— ^it's  men's  lives.'  A  similar 
answer  might  be  made  by  many  an 
Irish  &rmer  or  cotfcier  when  offered 
the  precise  yalne  of  his  improve- 
ments, and  told  to  tarn  out  with 
his  family.  Where  is  he  to  go? 
What  in  he  to  do  ?  All  fatore  clear- 
ances ought  sorely  to  be  made 
matters  of  bargain.  The  sweeping 
compnlsoiy  measures  adopted  in 
fear  of  the  Poor-law,  and  facilitated 
by  the  famine,  can  never  be  repeated 
with  impunity.  Modem  humaniiy 
or  sentiment  would  not  endure 
another  Auburn;  and  the  picture 
drawn  in  Lav/rence  Bloomfield  may 
be  regarded  as  a  picture  of  the  past 
— ^we  wish  we  could  say,  a  fiemcj- 
piece: 

In  early  morning  twilight»  raw  and  chill, 
Damp  vapours  brooding  on  the  barren  hill, 
Through  miles  of  mire  in   steady  grave 

array 
Threescore  well-arm'd  police  pursue  their 

way; 
Each  tall  and  bearded  man  a  rifle  swings, 
And  under  each  peatcoat  a  bayonet  clings ; 
The  Sheriff  on  his  sturdy  cob  astride. 
Talks  witli  the  Chief,  who  marches  by  their 

side, 
And,  creeping  on  behind  them,  Paudeen 

Dhu 
fiends  his  needful  duty  much  to  rue. 
Six  big-boned  labourers,  clad  in  common 

frieze. 
Walk  in  tlie  midst,  the  Sheriffs  staunch 

allies; 
Six  crow -bar- men,  from  distant  county 

brought, — 
Oisnffe,  and  glorying  in  their  work,  'tis 

thought. 
But  wrongly, — churls  of  Catholics  are  they, 
And  merely  hired  at  half-a-crown  a  day. 


In  three  hours  more 
You  And,  where  Ballytullagh  stood  before. 
Mere  shatter*d  walls,  and  doors  with  use- 
less latch, 
And  firesides  buried  under  iallen  thatch. 

The  infallible  result  is  soon  told : 

Near  to  these 
Stands  one  at  watch;  and  ever  when  he 

A  man  expected,  pushing  throuffh  the  line, 
By  look  or  touch  conyeys  a  rapid  sign. 
As  Denis  goes,  the  grip  salutes  his  hand 
Which  greets  a  Brother  of  the  Midnight 

Band; 
And  soon  the  whisper  none  may  safely 

slight 
Commands  his  presence  on  to-morrow  night 
With  hour  ana  place ;  for  Neal  and  Denis 

both 
Have    sworn   the  Bibbonman's  unlawM 

oath. 

Similar  scenes  have  recently  oc- 
curred in  actual  life.  '  I  saw,'  says 
Mr.  Samuelson,  '  within  two  mDes 
of  Tuam,  the  only  remaining  tenant 
of  a  group  of  seventeen,  whose  little 
dwellings,  erected  by  themselves, 
were  destroyed  in  1 867.  TTir  own 
was  saved  by  the  intercession  of  a 
friend  ;  and  I  shall  never  forget  the 
expression  of  this  old  man*s  features 
when  he  confessed  to  me  that  if  his 
la/ndlord  had  not  spared  it  he  would 
ha/ve  had  him  down, 

'  In  GhJwav  market  I  met  a  poor 
man,  one  of  twelve  tenants  who 
were  evicted  near  Oughterarde  in 
1 864.  Nearly  all  wei*e  solvent,  and 
had  paid  their  rents.  When  they 
received  notices  to  quit,  those  who 
had  the  means  offered  to  pay  the 
arrears  of  the  few  insolvents,  and 
to  become  bound  for  them  in  future. 
They  could  not  believe  that  they 
would  be  evicted  until,  in  October, 
their  houses  were  destroyed,  and 
they  remained  on  the  roadside  with 
their  &milies  for  two  months,  with- 
out any  shelter  beyond  that  which 
a  few  props  and  pieces  of  canvas 
afforded  the  sick  and  pregnant  wo- 
men.  I  asked  the  man  why  they 
did  not  go  to  the  workhouse.     He 
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were  not  panpers,  and  would  not  be 
'degraded  to  tketr  lereL" 

*I  wiU  not  repeat  what  I  waa 
told  by  eye-witnesses  of  the  pro- 
ceedings this  s&niMier  of  a  noble- 
man, on  his  estates  in  D .     I 

4diOQld  not  be  beHered,  nor  should 
I  myself  have  believed  their  state- 
meniSy  although  made  to  me  on  the 
spot  by  two  independent  men,  one 
an  educated  Protestant,  the  other 
an  officer  of  eonstabiilary,  if  his 
notorious  conduct  towurds  the  pub* 
lie  authorities  of  ihe  country  did 
not  render  credible  even  the  most 
outrageous  and  insane  acta  of  the 
person  to  whom  I  refer.' 

It  may  be  impossible  to  put  a  per- 
•emptory  veto  on  such  proceeding, 
when  a  landlord  is  found  foolish, 
wicked,  or  mad  enough  to  venture 
upon  them,  without  establishing 
fixity  of  tenure ;  but  ui  effective 
practical  checkmay  beput  upon  them 
by  the  provision  to  which  a  Tory 
landlord,  who  has  set  an  excellent 
example  of  temper  and  moderation 
in  this  discussion— Lord  Portarling- 
ton — has  intimated  his  frank  assent, 
namely,  '  that  the  tenant  shall  not 
be  removed  without  paying  him  the 
full  value  of  his  property  in  his 
holding  and  compensating  him  for 
his  loss  by  snch  reiBoval.'  Let  it 
be  understood  that  the  compensa- 
tion will  be  fixed  with  peculiar 
reference  to  the  circumstances,  as  a 
juiT  would  assess  damages,  and  we 
feel  confident  that  there  will  be  no 
more  'crowbar'  processions,  headed 
by  policemen  and  guarded  by  mili- 
tary,  to  exterminate  and  destroy. 

Speaking  of  a  proposed  Bill  for 
security,  not  fixity,  of  tenure,  a  very 
eminent  Irish  lawyer,  who  cordially 
approved  the  principle,  remarked  : 
*  Much,  very  much,  will  depend  on 
the  manipulation ;'  i.e.  on  the  lan- 
guage and  details.  Let  it  be  drawn 
with  the  same  mastery  of  the  subject, 
legislative  ability  and  technical 
skill  as  the  Irish  Church  Bill,  and 
an  equallv  auspicious  career  may  be 
confidently  predicted  for  it.     The 


dflfiniiaon  of  tke  nonJ  <»  ecfoitaUo 
rights  end  clauas  to  be  l^hsed 
win  be  one  difficulty ;  ihe  fbrmatioii 
of  the  tribunal  to  dedde  upon  them, 
win  be  another.  Neither,  in  oar 
(^nnion,  need  pro¥6  Bunnnoustable; 
and  the  removal  <tf  the  seeond  will 
matermlly  fiunHtate,  if  not  involve, 
the  removal  of  the  first:  the  ad- 
justment of  claims  by  some  indepen- 
dent authority  in  whom  both  land- 
lord uid  tenant  eould  oenfide,  being' 
the  primary  want.  Lord  Duffmn 
suggests  that  'if  tiM  GovermneBii 
were  to  establish,  perhi^  as  an  ex- 
periment, in  two  or  three  of  the  chief 
CMitres  of  Irdaad,  arbitrators  of 
their  own,  men  of  reeogniaed  pro- 
fessional abihiy ,  and  weU  acquainted 
with  the  practice  df  agriculture,  and 
were  to  pay  them  such  salaries  aa 
would  enable  us  to  secure  the  a^r- 
vices  (^  reaUy  eminent  men,  and 
that  if  those  salaries  were  further  to 
be  angmented  in  prop^nrtion  to  the 
number  of  cases  which  they  might 
decide,  so  as  to  make  it  an  object 
with  these  arbitrators  to  give  satis- 
faction in  their  dectsioiw,  both  to 
landlords  and  tenants,  a  better 
result  might  foUow.' 

This  suggestion  is  subsequently- 
expanded  and  improved  till  it  takes 
the  shape  of  a  system  of  Grovem- 
ment  arbitrators  for  the  whole  of 
Ireland  to  settle  the  disputes  be- 
tween landlord  and  tenant: 

*  1085.  You  think  that  an  agree- 
ment ought  to  be  binding  uponboth 
parties,  ought  it  not? — Ytotxl  the 
moment  a  landlord  and  tenant  had 
had  resort  to  the  intervention  of  an 
arbitrator,  then,  under  an  arbitra- 
tion clause,  his  decision  ought  to  be 
final,  except  perhaps  in  cases  when 
large  sums  are  at  stake,  and  in  re- 
gard to  which  it  might  be  advisable 
to  allow  an  appeal  to  a  higher  tri- 
bunal, perhaps  consisting  of  three 
of  the  arbitrators.  And  here  I  may 
be  permitted  to  remind  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  existence  of  a  practice 
which  I  believe  does  not  prevail  in 
England,  but  which  does  prevail  in 
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Ireland.  Wlien  a  railway  invades 
4D  estate,  and  a  dispute  arises  be- 
tween the  proprietor  and  the  com- 
panj  as  to  the  amoont  of  compen- 
sation which  shall  be  paid  to  him, 
in  Ireland  a  Grovemment  arbitrator 
always  comes  down  and  settles  the 
amount  of  compensation  to  be 
paid  along  the  whole  line,  and  in 
dealing  with  the  claims  of  the  pro- 
prietor, the  Ooremment  arbitrator 
also  deals  with  the  claims  of  the 
tenant.  An  operation  of  that  kind 
has  taken  p]ace  laielj  in  mj  n^^n- 
bonrhood ;  both  tenants  akd  pro- 
prietors have  been  dealt  wi  A  by  the 
arbitrator  in  that  case,  and  I  be- 
Here  that  his  decisions  have  given 
ntia£MHion. 

'  1086.  Is  ihat  an  arbitrat(nr  ap- 
pointed by  iiie  Grovemment  ? — Tes ; 
a  Government  arbitrator.' 

LordDofieiin  thinks  that  it  should 
be  optiomd  in  the  parties  to  r^er 
^matter  in  dispute.  We  should 
be  inclined  to  go  further,  and  say 
that  the  reference  should  be  com- 
pnlsoiy :  i.e.  that  if  a  landlcnrd  in- 
sisted OB  eviction,  the  terms,  if  not 
arranged  amicably,  should  be  settled 
by  the  arbitrator.  His  lordship 
anticipates  no  difficulty  from  the 
daim  for  goodwill  in  his  own  part 
of  the  countay : 

'1090.  Ton  think  that  in  the 
north  they  would  be  really  satisfied 
with  a  &ir  compensation  for  the 
unexhausted  improvem^its  that 
they  may  have  put  upon  the  land 
during  their  tenancy  ? — I  think  so. 

*  1 09 1 .  Youxwill  admit,  I  presume, 
that  that  is  not  the  feeling  gene- 
rally in  Ireland  ? — No,  I  thuik  it  is 
not. 

'  1092.  Certain  opinions,  which 
are  entertained  in  other  parts  of 
li^land,  are  very  chimerical,  and  it 
isimpossible  to  satisfy  them  by  legis- 
lation. I  allude  to  the  idea  which, 
in  some  places,  prevails  with  regard 
to  what  is  called  fixity  or  security 
of  tenure? — Of  course  not.  But  one 
of  the  reasons  why  it  has  occurred 
to  me  that  this  system  of  arbitration 


which  I  ventured  to  suggest  might 
be  beneficial,  is  that  it  would  en- 
lighten pubUc  opinion ;  that  when  a 
landlord  comes  b^ore  the  public 
and  says,  "  Here  am  I  ready  to  refer 
every  possible  dispute,  every  pos- 
sible claim  which  my  tenant  can 
|»«fer  against  me,  to  an  arbitrator, 
to  a  persoa  perfectly  competent  to 
decide  these  questions,  entirely  in- 
dependent of  me  and  uninfiuenced 
by  any  considerations  that  I  can 
Ixing  to  bear  upon  him,"  then,  by 
degrees,  tine  teaantry  will  begin  to 
understand  that  there  is  really  an 
anxiety  to  deal  fiairly  by  them,  and 
in  proportion  as  that  opinion  spreads 
their  nnjnst  pretensions  will  recede.' 
We  are  sangmne  enough  to  believe 
tiiat  unjust  pretensions  will  simi- 
larly recede  in  other  parts  of  Ireland, 
if  strictly  just  ones  are  fidrly  and 
considerately  met.  If  the  alternative 
had  been  oflfered  to  the  old  man, 
near  Taam,  of  whom  Mr.  Samuelson 
speaks,  we  are  convinced  that  he 
would  rather  have  sunmioned  his 
landlord  before  an  arbitrator  than 
'  have  had  him  down  ;'  and  tlie  land- 
lord would  have  thought  twice 
before  sulnnitting  his  conduct,  with 
the  attendant  price  or  penalty,  to 
an  arbitrator.  That  the  proposed 
scheme  will  promote  litigation  is 
rather  a  recommendation  than  the 
contiary ;  for  litigation  is  the  nega- 
tive of  lawlessness,  and  the  thmg 
of  all  others  which  we  wish  to  create 
or  confirm  is  the  habit  of  resorting 
to  the  law.  It  will  be  the  £ault  of 
the  legislature  if  any  needless  for- 
malitiesare  introduced.  The  primary 
object  of  the  remedial  measure  will 
be  the  cessation  of  high-handed 
oppression  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
cessation  of  agrarian  outrage  on  the 
other.  But  an  individual  advantage 
of  the  highest  moment  may  be  si- 
multaneoxisly  attained,  in  the  greater 
willingness  of  the  occupier  to  devote 
his  capital,  if  only  consisting  of  his 
labour,  to  what  we  in  England 
should  designate  improvements. 
The  different  sense  attached  to  this 
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word  in  Ireland  shonld  be  kept 
constantly  in  mind.  The  Report 
of  the  Devon  Commission  lays  down 
positively  and  decisively : 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  general  practice  in  Ireland,  the 
landlord  builds  neitner  dwelling-house,  nor 
farm  offices,  nor  puts  fences,  sates,  &c., 
into  good  order,  before  he  lets  his  land  to 
a  tenant.  The  cases  in  whicJi  a  landlord 
does  any  of  these  things  are  the  exceptions. 
The  system,  however,  of  giving  aid  in  these 
matters  is  becoming  more  {neralent.  In 
most  cases,  whatever  is  done  in  the  way  of 
building  or  fendne  is  done  by  the  tenant, 
and,  in  the  ordinary  language  of  the 
cotmtry,  dwelling-houses,  form-buildings, 
and  eren  the  niaking  of  fences,  are  de- 
scribed by  the  general  word  'improvements,* 
which  is  thus  employed  to  denote  the  neces- 
sary cu^juncts  to  a  farm,  without  which,  in 
England  or  SootUmd,  no  tenant  would  be 
found  to  rent  it. 

The  pith  of  the  main  question  is 
comprised  in  these  sentences.  The 
Report  continues : 

Under  the  same  common  term  of  'im- 
provements' are  also  included  various 
agricultural  operations,  such  as  draining, 
deep  trenching,  and  even  manuring,  which 
ought  to  stand  upon  a  very  different  footing 
ftt>m  buildings. 

This  was  written  in  18^5.  Judge 
Longfield  was  examined  m  1865  : 

Having  defined  improvements  to  be  these 
which  we  have  mentioned,  are  the  Committee 
to  understand  that  it  is  almost  universal 
that  the  landlord  does  not  make  them  ? — 
It  is  almost  universal  that  they  are  not 
made  at  all:  the  landlord  lays  out  very 
little  in  these  improvements. 

And  what  is  done,  is  generally  done  by 
.  the  tenant,  is  it  not  ? — I  think  that  most  of 
it  is  done  by  the  tenant ;  indeed,  I  know 
that  it  is. 

His  meaning,  as  appears  from  the 
context,  was  that  what  in  England 
and  Scotland  are  called  improve- 
ments—such as  draining,  fencing  or 
manuring — are  not  done  at  all ;  that 
the  lanmord  does  nothing;  whilst 
the  tenant  does  no  more  than  supply 
the  'necessary  adjuncts  *  without 
which  the  tenement  would  be  nei- 
ther habitable  nor  cultivable.  Lord 
Dufferin  inclines  to  the  opinion  that 
in  the  case  of  small  farms  or  hold- 
ings (which  constitute  the  immense 


majority)  it  would  be  unprofitable 
and  undesirable  for  the  landlords 
to  provide  the  buildings,  because 
the  tenant  of  a  small  farm,  wishing 
to  erect  a  small  farm-house,  is  able 
to  do  so  much  more  cheaply  by 
employing  the  odds  and  ends  of  his 
time  and  the  odds  and  ends  of  his 
materials: 

And  I  cannot  give  a  better  illustration  of 
that  fact  than  what  occurred  to  myself  just 
before  I  came  over  here.  I  was  very  anxious 
to  build  a  large  number  of  cottages  upon 
my  estate,  and  I  wished  to  enter  into  some 
arrangement  with  my  tenantry,  under  which 
those  who  wished  to  have  a  cottage  built 
upon  their  farm,  might  have  one  on  condi- 
tion of  a  small  addition  being  made  to  their 
rent  The  cottage  was  to  cost  tool,;  the 
rent  of  the  labourer  was  to  be  limited  to 
2I.  io#.  a  year;  and  the  farmer  was  to  pay 
i/.  year,  by  which  means  my  loss  on  each 
cottage  would  be  reduced  to  a/.  los.  a  year, 
calculating  the  interest  at  six  per  cent. 
But  my  proposition  was  met  by  an  offer  on 
the  part  of  the  tenantry,  that  they  should 
be  allowed  to  build  the  cottages  themselves, 
because  they  could  do  so  much  more 
cheaply. 

1217.  Was  that  done? — I  shall  adopt 
their  suggestion. 

This,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  in 
a  tenant-right  district,  and  under  a 
landlord  who  was  universally  trusted 
and  esteemed.  Where  no  such 
custom  and  no  such  confidence 
exist,  the  improvements  of  the 
tenants  will  be  limited  to  the  neces- 
sary adjuncts;  and,  for  want  of 
security,  there  will  be  in  the  Eng- 
lish or  Scotch  acceptation  of  the 
term,  no  improvements  at  all.  Dr. 
Keane,  the  Catholic  Bishop  of 
Cloyne,  was  asked  by  what  class 
improvements  might  be  best  made : 

It  is  a  downright  impossibility  that  the 
landlords  can  make  improvements  to  the 
extent  to  which  they  are  just  now  necessary. 
The  landlords  are  not  suificiently  numerous ; 
they  are  not  everywhere;   they  have  not 
even  the  capital  in  money;    and  if  th^ 
were  to  make  the  improvements,  they  woum'  4 
require  to  have  an  enormous  amount  of 
capital,  which  they  are  not  able  to  com- j 
mand;  money  will  not  make  the  improve-! 
ments  without  the  labour  of  the  hard-fistedl 
workman ;  and  if  the  landlords  required  tcX 
have  money  to  carry  on  simultaneously  thu  3 
work  of  improvement,  the  sum  they  wotilc*U 
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require  would  be  so  large  that  there  would 
be  DO  possibility  of  counting  upon  it ;  but 
the  tenants  are  ererywhero  scattered  over 
the  country ;  they  are  willing  to  enter  upon 
the  woriE,  and  they  are  quite  equal  to  it  if 
they  only  meet  with  encouragement,  and 
they  are  looking  forward  with  anxiety  to 
the  result  of  the  proceedings  of  this  Com- 
mittee, and  to  what  the  Qovemment  may 
ultimately  do. 

He  gave  instance  npon  instance, 
witiiin  his  own  personal  knowledge, 
of  waste  lands  converted  into  ferms 
by  dint  of  mere  bodily  labour ;  one 
in  particular,  where  a  man  carried 
hme  on  his  back  and  the  backs  of 
his  children  to  what,  when  he  set 
to  work  upon  it,  was  the  slope  of  a 
brown,  dry,  barren  mountain. 

3355.  That  is  an  illustration  to  show 
what  the  capital  (which  is  the  labour)  of 
the  peasant  can  do  in  the  way  of  reclaiming 
the  countiT? — ^Yes;  and  tliiat  man,  when 
he  began,  nad  no  money  except  what  a  poor 
hard-woriung  labouring  man  may  be  sup- 
posed to  haye  at  his  command.  The  im- 
provement in  that  roan's  land  was  owing 
entirely  and  exclusively  to  his  own  enersy, 
coupled  with  the  hope  of  reward,  which 
the  Hct  of  his  haiing  a  lease  was  sure  to 
promise  him. 

3356.  You  regard  the  industiy  and 
energy  of  the  peasant  as  valuable  capital  in 
the  country? — ^I  regard  it  as  so  valuable 
that  I  do  not  expect  that  the  improvement 
which  is  required  for  Ireland  at  this  mo- 
ment can  ever  be  brought  about  by  any 
other  class,  except  by  tenants  who  have 
cental  enough  of  that  kind  to  effect  the 
whole  work. 

The  general  argrament  is  little 
affected  by  the  circumstance 
pressed  by  Lord  Dufferin  and  Mr. 
Trench,  that  some  landlords,  mostly 
absentees,  hare  laid  out  large  sums 
in  improvements.  Where  this  is 
the  case  the  claims  of  the  occupiers 
will  be  proportionably  diminished. 
Besides,  much  of  this  money  has 
been  expended  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  the  tenantiy,  and  in  a 
manner  which,  in  their  opinion,  has 
not  added  to  the  value  of  their 
holdings.  The  model  Irish  land- 
lord in  this  respect  is  one  who,  like 


Lord  Bessborough,  falls  in  with  the 
habits  of  his  tenantry,  and  leads 
instead  of  driving  them.  Lord 
Dufferin  was  acting  on  the  same 
principle  when  he  allowed  his 
tenants  to  build  their  cottages 
themselves.  Lord  Clermont,  Lord 
Erne,  and  Lord  Lurgan  are  also 
creditably  known  for  cSapting  their 
improved  systems  of  management 
to  the  pre-existing  state  of  things.^ 

The  sturdiest  Maltiiusian  will 
admit  that  there  is  a  point  at  which 
the  depopulation  of  the  country 
may  proceed  too  rapidly,  or  be  car- 
ried too  fer,  A  diminution  of  more 
than  two  millions  out  of  eight  in 
twenty  years  is  a  startling  feet, 
especially  when  it  is  notorious  that 
the  Lish  exodus  has  extended  to  a 
class  who  would  be  available  at 
home.  *I  have  made  inquiries,* 
said  the  Bishop,  *  over  and  over 
again  in  Queenstown  and  elsewhere, 
and  I  never  yet  heard  that  a  single 
farmer  left  the  country  and  became 
an  emigrant  who  had  a  lease.' 

It  may  be  true  that  the  consoli- 
dation of  farms  is  facilitated  by 
emigration,  but  this  ceases  to  be  de- 
sirable when  both  moneyed  capital 
and  hired  labour  are  scarce — 

HI  £urai  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey, 
When /arms  consoiidaie  and  men  decay. 

The  greatest  happiness  of  the 
greatest  number  is  the  true  object 
of  legislation  after  all;  and  Mr. 
Campbell  reasonably  asks  why,  if, 
the  poor  cottiers  are  contented  and 
happy  in  their  small  holdings,  they 
should  be  cleared  away. 

'  It  will  be  seen '  (so  runs  the  Re- 
port of  the  Devon  Commission),  *  by 
reference  to  the  evidence,  that  many 
witnesses  of  various  classes  have 
spoken  of  the  discouragement  to 
improvement  that  arises  from  the 
want  of  some  certain  tenure  in  the 
land.'  Afler  suggesting  a  measure 
for  the  purpose,  they  say,  *  We  are 


'  Amongst  residents,  the  Duke  of  Ldnster  ranks  high,  on  the  English  system.  Lord 
Kenmare  and  Lord  ilngal  are  specimens  of  the  kind  pi^archal  system  under  which  the 
people  feel  secure  and  are  attached.  /  v^r-^^-sl^ 
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con  vinced  that  in  the  present  state 
of  feeling  in  ireland,  no  single 
measnre  can  be  better  ceJcnlated  to 
allay  discontent  and  to  promote 
substantial  improvBment  through- 
out  the  country.*  Dr.  Hancock's 
note  on  this  passage  is  : 

The  same  statement  may  repeated  at  the 
end  of  twenty -four  years.  No  single 
measure  ean  be  better  ealenlated  to  aUay 
discontent  and  to  promole  inbstaBtial  im*- 
prorement  tbromghout  the  eoantry  than  a 
Bill  to  refx^pise  and  extend  the  besc 
tenant-right  usages  and  practices  of  the 
ooontry,  and  so  to  give  stability  and  per- 
mance  to  tenure. 

The  assertors  of  the  strict  rights 
of  property  could  hardly  desire  a 
better  champion  than  Mr.  Lowe- 
Si  Pergama  dextci 
Defend!  possent,  etiam  hae  defensa  f oissent. 

His  fencing  match  with  Judge 
Longfield  was  amusing  and  charac- 
teristic. The  Judge  bwi  suggested 
that,  if  the  landlord  refused  to  sanc- 
tion an  improvementy  the  tenant 
should  have  the  power  of  appealing 
to  the  Quarter-Sessions : 

aai.  That  it  to  say,  ytm  wonU  intapednoe 
a  oompolsory  term  into  a  Tolintazy  con- 
tract ?— Yes. 

222.  Bo  yon  consider  it  to  be  a  sound 
principle  of  legislation  that,  where  two 
persons  hare  Tohntarily  entered  into  a 
contnwt  by  iriiidi  they  are  willing  to  be 
boond,  the  legislature  should  insist  upon 
introducing  by  force  into  the  contract  a 
provision  TOTwhici  neitlwr  party  stipulated  ? 
— I  do  not,  as  a  general  pnneipk.  I  think 
that  ika  pcBMn  who  xntiroduaet  sndi  a 
principle  must  make  a  case  for  it,  and 
primd  facit  the  argument  is  in  favour  of 
the  landlords.  But  then  if  I  show  that  the 
whole  country  is  fym^  desolate  for  the 
wmU  of  this  contract,  then  I  would  compel 
the  parties  to  do  it, 

224.  But  so  far  as  you  strip  a  man  of  his 
proprietary  rights,  and  remit  them  to  some 
other  person,  so  fer  you  are  acting  upon 
the  principle  of  expropriation  or  confisca- 
tion ? — ^I  am  not  particular  about  names. 

S25.  Of  oonrse,  it  is  a  question  of  degree 
between  that  and  taking  hia  whole  estate? 
—Of  course,  it  is  a  question  of  degree  be- 
tween a  man  walking  by  me  in  the  street, 
and  simply  brushing  against  me,  or  knock- 
ing me  down ;  but  difference  in  degree  if 
often  everything. 

226.  So  that  you  would  make  a  law  to 


authorise  people  to  brush  against  you  in 
the  street?— No;  but  if  there  was  any 
object  in  its  being  done,  I  would  do  it ;  ir 
the  want  of  that  permission  stopped  up  the 
street,  I  would  let  it  be  done, 

Mr.  Lowe  takes  the  same  view  of" 
the  contract  between  landlord  and 
tenant  that  Shylock  took  of  bis- 
bond.  But  what  is  the  real,  equit- 
able, honourable  understanding,  or- 
implied  contract,  between  a  landlord 
and  a  tenant-at-will  who  has  ccm- 
verted  a  barren  waste  into  a  farm 
by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  ?  The  law 
or  England  has  declared  it  to  be  a 
contract  to  turn  out  at  half  a  year's 
notice,  but  what  the  law  has  made, 
the  law  may  unmake  or  remake. 
Lord  Dufierin  compares  a  tenant 
who  invests  labour  or  cf^ital  with- 
out a  lease  to  an  heiress  who  makea^ 
a  runaway  match  without  a  settle- 
ment. But  if  she  is  a  minor,  a 
court  of  equity  steps  in  and  repairs 
her  imprudence  by  ordering  her 
fortune  to  be  settled  on  her. 

Afber  a  short  pause,  Mr.  Lowe 
resumes  the  offensive : 

244.  Is  there  not  in  Ireland  a  great  deal 
of  feeling  with  regard  to  the  right  of  people 
to  ooou^  land,  so  long  as  they  pay  thieii 
rent  ?--x ee ;  fixity  of  tenmre  ie  cue  ef  the 
demands. 

245.  A  feeling;  I  mipf09t,  'ndnch  wonld 
go  a  little  further  in  the  direction  of  < 
priation,  if  it  had  effect? — ^A  g^reat 
further. 

246.  Bo  you  not  think  you  are  counte- 
nancing this  feeline  by  sanctioning  any 
scheme  of  expropriation,  however  small  yon 
may  ooosider  it  ? — No ;  I  think  that  I  am 
quenching  it ;  I  think  that  such  absurd  de- 
mands can  only  stand  by  being  joined  with 
other  reasonaUe  demands,  which  enables  a 
man  to  make  a  speech  in  their  &vour,  and 
that  the  best  way  of  crushing  the  agitat&r 
is  to  give  kirn  no  grievance. 

When  a  similar  attempt  was  made 
to  entangle  the  Bishop  of  Gloyne 
by  asking  him  whether  *  -fixity '  was 
generally  understood  to  mean  '^ecu- 
riiy,'  he  replied : 

I  do  not  know  that  any  one  in  Ireland 
at  present  attaches  a  different  meaning  to 
it.  There  was  a  time  when  other  things 
were  in  the  minds  of  some,  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  they  were  so*  for  this 
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tittt  the  0zagg«ratcd  dans  pat  fenmid,  ex- 
cited ^»ggerated  fean  oa  tlie  part  of  the 
landlords,  and  the  landlords  raised  a  ay  of 
confiscation,  when  in  reaHtj  the  immense 
mass  of  the  people  in  Irdand  ate  only  look- 
ing forwaid  to  a  fair  Compensation  BiU, 
which  will  giTe  thorn  the  benefit  of  the 
iraproTemeoU  thej  have  broaght  upon  Uw 
land,  which  improvements  the  land  would 
nerer  hare  received  had  it  not  been  for 
their  exertions. 

Tbe  pmcrmstinatiop  of  jnstiee  has 
produced  the  ordinttrj  effisct.  It  is 
the  case  of  iiie  sibjlHne  books 
over  ftnd  over  again.  What  woald 
liave  satisfied  the  Irish  tillers  of  tibe 
soil  four  years  ago  will  no  longer 
satisfy  thcon ;  and  if  remedial  legis- 
lation is  delayed  aiBother  session,  no- 
thing short  oif  literal  fixity  of  tennre 
will  satisfy  them :  peiiiaps  not  even 
ihoL  Something  ominons  has  been 
discovered  or  suspected  in  the  regn- 
larity  with  which  rents  have  been 
paid  dnrii^  the  interral  of  expec- 
tancy.  It  is  like  a  voice  in  the  air 
saying :  '  We  will  pay  whilst  there 
is  a  chance  of  justice :  we  will  pay 
no  longer  if  justice  is  refosed/ 
Levying  distresses  throughout  en- 
tire counties  by  martial  law  would 
be  a  daoigerous  and  expensive  pro* 
oeeding  at  the  best. 

The  main  provisions  of  the  Gk>- 
vernment  measure  will  probably  be 
accompanied  by  ancillary  pro- 
visioBs;  and  the  framers  will  of 
course  lay  under  eontribntion  the 
best  of  the  Bills  that  have  already 
occupied  the  grave  attention  of  the 
Legislature.  The  Bill  drawn  by  Mr. 
Hamiltota  Tighe,  and  brought  into 
the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord  Clan- 
ricarde,  for  example^  will  afford 
some  valuable  hints,  although  its 
general  tendency  is  to  aggravate 
and  prolong  the  worst  of  tbe  exist- 
ing evila — the  helpless  dependen^^ 
of  the  oeoupienL    Its  distinctive  en- 


actment is,  that  after  the   ist  of 
Januaiy,  1872,  'any  coniaractforthe 
occupation  of  knd  which  shall  not 
be  in  writing  shall  be  absolutely 
nnll  and  void,  ezoept  in  the  oaoe  ci 
land  which  was  previonsly  to  that 
date  in  the  possession  of  the  holder, 
and  which  shall  continue  to  be  held 
by  him  on  the  same  conditions  as 
before.'    It  is  fiiirt^ier  enaoted  tiiat 
eveiy  tenant  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  a  qualified  right  ci  property 
in  any  building  or  other  addition  to 
his  premises,  of  any  material  and 
whether  permanently  attached  to 
the  tenement  or  not;  and  also  in 
any  timber  trees  }^anted  by  him; 
provided  he  shall  serve  a  notice  in 
writing  upon  the  landlord  within 
three  months,  specifying  the  exact 
nature  of  the  addition,  and  lodge  a 
declaration  in  a  given  form  with  the 
clerk  of  the  peace  :  'and  in  the  case 
of  trees,  he  shall  lodge  with  such 
clerk  of  the  peace  a  plan  showing 
the  extent  and  position  of  any  such 
planting  with  reference  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  tenement.'    There  is  no 
limitation  whatever  as    to    value, 
number,  extent,  or  amount  of  rent; 
so  that  the  smallest  cottier  who  can- 
not read  or  write  must  go  through 
these  fc»rmalities,  or  be  more  com- 
pletely at  the  mercy  of  the  landlord 
or  agent  than  before.     If  he  adds  a 
pigstye  or  shed,  or  fixes  a  cupboard* 
against  the  wall,  he  must  register  it. 
Mr.  Bright's  scheme  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  laid  before  his 
colleagues  with    every    advantage 
that  zeal  and  ability  could  confer. 
But  we  hardly  expect  it  to  be  in- 
corporated    in    the     Government 
measure,  because,  in  the  first  place, 
it  does  not  meet  the  emergency; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  it  runs 
counter  to  the  recognised  doctrines 
of  political  economy  and  finance. 


*■  *The  superior,  and  not  the  inferior^  dictates  the  terms  of  express  contracts.  Con- 
tnets  in  stringent  forms,  faroorable  to  the  landlords,  would  be  printed  by  thousands, 
and  presented  to  the  tenants.' — Campbell  of  Edenwood.  The  agrarian  outrage  provoked 
by  sir.  Scully  resulted  from  his  eagerness  to  enforce  contxacts.  It  would  be  curious  to 
compute  how  many  documents  (including  notices  and  counterparts)  would  be  required 
for  an  estate  like  Lord  Powerscourt's. 
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According  to  Lord  Dnfferin's  de- 
Bcriptioii  of  it,  it  -was  a  scheme  '  for 
enabling  the  peasantry  of  Ireland 
to  bay  up,  with  money  advanced 
by  the  Gk>yemment,  the  estates  of 
British  noblemen  happening  to  be 
owners  of  property  in  both  conn- 
tries,  at  a  price  ten  per  cent,  in  excess 
of  their  yalne.'  The  bare  statement 
isenongh.  British  noblemen,  owners 
of  property  in  both  conntries  (the 
Dnke  of  Devonshire,  Lord  Devon, 
Lord  Fitzwilliam,  Lord  Ports- 
month,  Lord  Leconfield,  and  Lord 
Lansdowne,  for  example)  are 
amongst  the  best  landlords;  and 
no  good  could  be  done  by  enabling 
their  tenants  to  buy  them  out. 
Lord  Palmerston,  who  would  have 
been  included  in  the  ban,  used 
to  say  that  he  had  more  than  a 
thousand  Irish  tenants  pajring  less 
than  52.  rent  each.  How  are  these 
to  be  aided  with  loans  P  What  se- 
curity could  they  give  ?  If  they 
took  the  money,  and  did  not  pay  the 
interest,  what  course  could  be  pur- 
sued towards  them  that  would  not 
fan  the  flame  of  national  discontent? 
Mr.  Mill  himself  would  hardly  like 
to  commence  the  experiment  of  pea- 
sant proprietorship  in  this  fashion. 

Lord  Dufferin  suggests  that,  if  the 
people  of  England  are  really  dis- 
posed to  be  liberal  they  might  lend 
money  to  Irish  landlords  who  might 
be  willing  to  buy  up  the  existing 


improvements  of  their  tenants ;  *  an 
operation  by  which  a  large  sum  of 
money  now  locked  up  in  homesteads 
or  hrm  buildings  would  be  imme- 
diately transmuted  intooi^tal  appli- 
cable to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.' 
But  the  rents  must  be  raised  to  pay 
the  interest :  the  existing  relations 
between  the  parties  worud  be  dis- 
turbed; and  nothing,  we  repeat, 
irritates  an  Irish  occupier  more 
than  having  new  habits  or  ways  of 
dealing  forc^  upon  him. 

Lord  Dufferin  himself  places  no 
reliance  on  such  expedients,  and 
comes  to  a  melancholy  conclusion  : 
'  These  evils  are  too  deeply  seated, 
too  interwoven  with  the  past,  to  be 
erased  by  any  empirical  peddling  in 
the  land  laws  of  the  country.  To 
expect  a  Tenants'  Compensation  Bill 
to  quell  Fenianism,  or  to  prevent 
those  who  cannot  get  a  living  at 
home  from  crossing  the  Atlantic 
would  be  as  reasonable  as  to  try  to 
stifle  a  conflagration  on  the  first 
floor  by  stuffing  a  blanket  down  the 
kitchen  chimney,  or  to  staunch, 
the  haemorrhage  from  an  artery 
by  slipping  the  key  of  the  house 
door  down  your  back.'  Meti^hors 
beg  the  question,  and  we  reply: 
you  may  prevent  a  fire  from  spread- 
ing b^  removing  the  inflammable 
materials  in  its  vicinity:  you  may 
stay  the  hasmorrhage  by  the  timely 
application  of  efficacious  styptics. 


CORRECTION. 

Thr  irriter  of  *  A  Third  Iri»h  Tourist*  (in  the  November  Number  of  this  Magazine) 
wishes  to  state  that  the  note  about  the  Mercers^  Companv,  *  I  hear  that  they  have  raised 
their  rents,  and  this  on  land  brought  into  cnltiTation  by  the  poor  tenants/  p.  581,  is 
nltogether  a  mistake.  He  was  led  by  local  information,  too  hastily  accepted,  into  an 
error  which  he  is  the  more  anxious  to  correct  as  he  had  just  testified  in  the  text  of  the 
article  to  the  ordinary  practice  of  the  City  Companies  with  reference  to  fixity  of  rents. 
The  facts  are,  the  Aerceri  Companv  have  not  raised  their  rents  since  1S35,  when  there 
was  so  much  competition  for  their  land  at  the  increased  rental  that  their  agent  thought 
himself  bound  to  interfere.  The  writer,  while  he  is  rejoiced  to  find  that  the  conduct  of 
the  Merctre'  Company  forms  no  exception  to  the  usual  practice  of  the  City  Companies, 
not  only  regrets  the  misstatement  because  of  its  immediate  reference,  but  also  because 
errors  of  this  kind  are  likely  to  throw  discredit  on  true  grievances,  and  to  discourage 
effort  on  tho  part  of  landlords  anxious  to  do  right.  The  correction  would  have  been 
made  in  December,  but  the  facts  elicited  by  the  misstatement  were  not  received  till 
too  late. 
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MR.  MIUL  OK  THE  SUBJECTION  OF  WOMEN.^ 
Bt  Sib  Bskry  Tailor,  KCJLQ.  D.C Ji. 


mAEINO  Mr.  Mill's  essay  as  the 
X  work  of  a  phUosopher  a^^lj- 
ing  Idiiuielf  on  this  oocasion,  iM>t  to 
SI  act  of  inyestigKiaoii,  btit  to  an 
act  of  advocacj,  I  oordiall  j  share 
ilie  admiraticm  generaDj  bestowed 
upoa  it.  Mr.  WH  is  of  ooorse  in- ' 
teQectnallj  incapable  of  overlook- 
ing, were  he  willing  to  pereeiye, 
amdi  i^t  lies  benea&  his  argn- 
meuiation  and  nmdi  that  stands 
over  against  it;  and  his  language 
of  confidence  and  conchisiyeness 
mnat  be  understood  as  belonging  to 
tiie  art  of  advocacy,  dictating,  for 
Hke  moment  and  wr  the  purpose, 
its  own  limitations  to  the  reach  and 
woope  of  his  philosophic  mind.  He 
knew  that  to  prodnoe  the  eflect  he 
desired  npon  popolar  sentiments 
Acre  mfost  be  no  word,  or  but  one) 
word  bere  and  there,  of  doubt  or' 
hesitatiDn,  imd  tiiat  the  most  ardn- 
0118  and  complex  questions  whieb 
n^iTitiJTi  nistorv  RTifl  nnman  nfe  can 
present,  must  be  dealt  with  by  a 
hold,  rapid,  and  decisive  handing ; 
and  he  knows  also  that  this  forensic 
suppression  of  half  the  question, 
and  bogtrotting  evasion  of  the  diffi- 


culties, is  perfectly  justifiable  in  a 
philosopher  when  treating  of  a  sub* 
ject  on  which  counter-advocacy  tt 
certain  to  be  provoked ;  being  in- 
deed nothing  else  than  the  sul^ 
division  of  labour  in  the  cause  of 
truth.* 

But  there  is  a  third  method  of 
treatment  which,  though  less  popo^ 
lar,  may  not  be  without  its  use; 
and  a  sceptk;  who  neitiier  affirms 
nor  denies  many  of  Mr.  villi's  con- 
clusions may  be  aUoiR^  to  cast  his 
weak  and  wavering  glances  here 
and  there  upon  two  or  three  of 
them: 

Some  "will  olJMt  tiiftt  a  ttMnpuiaoo  can- 
not fully  be  nMde  between  the  gcnrernment 
of  {l>y?]  the  male  sex  and  Uie  forms  of 
nnjnst  political  power  rpolitical  fbrms] 
wfaidi  I  nave  addaeed  in  iUusferaiion  oi  it ; 
fince  these  are  arbitrary  and  the  efieet  of 
men  asnipatioB»  while  it,  on  the  contraiy, 
is  natural.  Btrt  was  there  any  domination 
which  did  not  ^pear  natural  to  those  who 
possessed  it? 

And  according  to  Mr.  WM  what 
is  natural  is,  that  man  should  not 
arrogate,  nor  woman  undergo,  any 
rule  of  the  one  over  the  other. 


■  Tke  Sub^tion  of  Womm,hjioYm  StaaitMiil.    Longmans. 

A  Bill,  entitled  *  An  Act  to  Amend  the  Law  with  respect  to  the  Property  of  Marrifld 
Women,'  biongbt  from  the  Honse  of  Commons  22nd  of  July  1869,  and  ordered  by  the 
Honse  of  Lords  to  be  printed. 

'*It  is  observed  by  Miss  Julia  Wedgwood  in  her  very  admirable  essay  on  female 
sol&age,  that,  •  It  is  not  the  act  of  a  partisan,  but  of  an  earnest  seeker  after  truth^  con- 
tonplate  any  large  subject  for  a  time  steadily  from  one  side.' — Woman's  Work  and  WomatU 
(Mture,  p.  447.  Perhaps,  however,  it  should  rather  be  said  that,  whether  it  be  or  not  the 
act  oC  a  partisan  (for  it  is  only  in  rare  and  exceptional  cases  anything  else),  it  Djaym  fm 
often  is,^ducive  to  the  establishment  of  the  truth.  °'9'^"^^  ^^  ^CTQ^ IL 
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If  Mr.  Mill's  antagonists  shall 
play  upon  the  surface  of  the  subject 
in  the  way  he  thus  supposes,  it  may 
suit  his  advocacy  to  play  with  them, 
and  I  can  understand  how  it  comes 
that  such  a  shuttlecock  of  a  word 
as  the  word  'natural'  should  be 
thus  tost  backwards  and  forwards. 
Had  it  suited  Mr.  Mill's  purpose 
and  his  plea,  he  would  have  de- 
nounced the  word  as,  in  this  appli- 
cation of  it,  either  unmeaning  or 
demanding  divers  developments  in 
one  direction  and  limitations  in 
another  to  give  it  significance.  He 
knows  that  whatever  is  (miracles 
excepted),  is  natural,  and  that  that 
which  is  natural  may  just  as  well 
be  evil  as  be  good.  Of  course,  if 
the  word  is  to  indicate  anything 
that  is  relevant  to  the  issue,  it  must 
have  reference  to  something  in 
nature  so  elemental,  stable,  and 
durable,  that,  whether  it  be  good 
or  evil,  time  and  circumstance  will 
find  it  indestructible, — something 
which,  if  evil,  cannot  be  helped, 
and  not  only*  cannot  be  helped  in 
time  present,  but  never  can  be 
helped  in  this  world's  hereafter :  it 
must  mean  that  woman's  subjec- 
tion,— as  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is 
now  and  ever  shall  be, — arose  not 
merely  out  'of  variable  operations 
of  nature,  which  would  make  it 
natural  in  one  sense,  but  out  of  an 
universal  and  perdurable  law  of 
nature,  which  would  make  it  natural 
in  quite  another. 

Taking  the  word  in  this  latter 
sense,  his  arguments  from  assumed 
political  ansdogies, — ^the  conditions 
of  slavery,  of  military  subjugation, 
of  civil  despotism, — all  mutable 
and  perishable, — are  misdirected. 
Russia  subjugates  Poland,  and  the 
subjugation  and  consequent  sub- 
jection is  natural,  but  natural  only 
in  the  sense  of  being  a  result  of 
nature  variably  operant  through 
variable  circumstances.  It  is  ac- 
cording to  nature  that,  in  the  main, 
governments  should  be  the  results 
of  peoples.     But  peoples  are  sub- 


ject to  time  and  change.  The 
people  of  Poland  were,  at  the  time 
of  their  subjugation,  a  people  to 
whom  anardiy  and  faction  were 
natural.  In  this  their  condition,  sub- 
jugation by  a  foreign  power,  and  the 
consequent  subjection,  was  natural ; 
— natural,  not  by  an  immutable  law 
of  nature,  but  by  a  terminable 
operation  of  nature.  The  question 
is  in  which  of  these  senses  the  sub- 
jection of  woman  to  man  is  natural. 
Mr.  Mill  assumes  that  it  had  its 
origin  in  mere  inferiority  of  physi- 
cal strength ;  and  could  I  concur 
with  him  in  his  assumption,  I 
should  so  fax  concur  with  him  in 
his  inferences  as  to  perceive  that,  if 
there  is  no  other  reason  for  it  than 
that,  the  intention  of  nature  might 
very  possibly  be  that  it  should  come 
to  an  end.  Nature  does  not  often 
mean  what  she  begins  with;  and 
nothing  is  more  natural  than  that 
physical  strength,  except  in  so  fe^ 
as  it  ministers  to  intellectual 
energies  and  mental  health,  should 
play  a  continually  diminishing  part 
in  civil  and  social  relations.  It  is, 
or  seems  to  be,  a  permanent  law  of 
nature  that  woman  should  be  in- 
ferior toyman  in  physical  strength ; 
but  the  physical  strength  of  mau 
operates  powerfnlly  or  faintly  ac- 
cording to  circumstance.  In  savage 
tribes,  and  in  the  lower  classes  of 
civilised  communities,  it  operates 
powerftiUy;  and  if  the  subjection 
of  women  were  found  in  these  alone, 
the  inference  mieht  be  that  it  was 
natural  only  as  belonging  to  nature's 
fugitive  operations ;  for  savages 
may  cease  from  the  earth,  and  tiie 
lower  classes  may  be  raised  to  the 
level  of  the  higher.  But  the  sub- 
jection of  women  not  only  reaches  to 
the  classes  in  which  the  influence 
of  physical  strength  is  evanescent, 
but  it  is  derivatively  from  those 
classes  that  the  principle  has  found 
its  footing  in  our  jurisprudence ; 
for  it  is  by  those  classes  that  our 
common  law  was  originally  con- 
structed, a^d.  hn^  |J}een  from  time 
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immemorial  administered,  imd  in 
its  administration,  though  modified 
and  controlled  by  eqnitjr  jorisdic- 
tions,  yet  essentially  and  in  its 
general  operation  maintained.  The 
r^ksonable  presumption  seems  to 
be  therefore  that,  both  in  times 
long  past  and  more  recently,  some 
other  gronnd-work  than  physical 
strength  must  have  existed  for 
the  laws  and  customs  giving  pre- 
dominance to  man  over  woman. 
Does  this  gronnd-wor'.,  whatever 
it  be,  exist  still,  and  will  it  exist 
always  ?  Is  the  predominance  to 
be  sought  in  nature's  grants  to 
man  in  perpetuity  or  in  her  long 
leases  ?  It  is  in  the  upper  classes 
that  nature  commonly  gives  the 
earliest  indications  of  a  mutable 
purpose.  It  is  they  that  first  begin 
to  float.  For  about  two  hundred 
years  the  Courts  of  Eqxdty  have 
found  means  to  protect  the  property 
of  married  women  of  the  upper 
classes  by  the  device  of  marriage 
settlements,  and  thereby  in  some 
degree  to  detract  from  marital 
predominance;  and  in  some  coun- 
tries, especially  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Canada,  the  common 
law  by  which  the  rights  of  property 
were  denied  to  married  women  ha« 
been  abrogated  by  legislation,  and 
in  this  country  there  has  been  a 
current  of  opinion  running  in  the 
same  direction,  and  new  legislation 
is  in  progress.  Kor  is  it  at  all 
improbable  that  changes  affecting 
man's  predominance  in  marriage 
will  proceed  much  faster  than  they 
have  hitherto  and  much  farther 
than  the  point  which  has  now 
been  reached.  But  it  is  precisely 
this  accelerated  movement  of  inno- 
vation and  change  in  public  opinion 
which  is  apt  to  hurry  the  minds  of 
some  philosophers  and  project  them 
into  larger  inferences  of  subversion 
to  come,  than  a  reasonable  survey 
of  the  past  and  present  may  be 
found  to  warrant.  If  a  modifying 
spirit  is  now  at  work,  and  may  be 
expected  to  continue  at  work  till 


much  greater  improvements  have 
been  made  in  the  relations  of  the 
sexes  than  any  yet  in  operation  or 
likely  to  be  immediately  entertained 
by  the  Legislature,  it  is  neverthe- 
less not  to  be  forgotten  that  for 
long  ages,  and  in  aU  countries,  and 
in  all  classes  of  all  countries,  law, 
custom,  and  opinion  have  univer- 
sally sanctioned  and  enforced  some 
more  or  less  predominance  of  man 
over  woman;  and  it  is  reasonable  to* 
presume  that  had  there  not  been  a 
foundation  less  unstable  than  social 
circumstance  for  the  predominance 
to  rest  upon, — had  not  the  predomi- 
nance been  supported  by  some  im- 
mutable law  of  nature, — ^nature's 
onward  operations  would  have  long^ 
ago,  iii  one  time  or  another,  in  one 
country  or  another,  landed  the 
sexes  in  legal  equality  at  least,  and, 
amongst  the  classes  in  which  physi- 
cal strength  stands  neutral,  in  social 
equality  also. 

More  or  less  connected  with  the 
question  how  far  the  subjection  of 
women  is  natural,  in  one  sense  or 
another,  is  the  question  whether 
any  such  subjection  is  expedient  and  ' 
just,  and  whether  in  one  degree  or 
another  it  will  be  so  always.  And 
here,  again,  I  may  follow  Mr.  Mill's 
example  of  addudng  political  imalo- 
gies,  and  revert  to  my  former  illus- 
tration .  If  I  have  allowed  myself  to 
say  that  the  subjection  of  the  Poles 
to  Russia  is  natural,  using  the  word 
in  its  loose  and  popular  sense,  what 
I  meant  to  convey  was,  not  certainly 
that  the  government  of  Russia  was 
good  government.  The  quality  of 
the  government  was  not  in  ques- 
tion. But  from  the  fact  of  its  bsing 
natural  we  may  infer  the  possibi- 
lity that,  bad  though  it  be,  it  may 
be  better  for  them  than  any  other 
that  is  practicable.  And  as  to  the 
question  whether  it  is  just,  we  may 
have  no  doubt  that  it  involves  much 
and  very  cruel  injustice,  but  whether 
it  is  on  the  whole  fiavourable  or  un- 
favourable to  justice  will  depend 
on  the  answer  to,  ano^^^^^. 
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— ^hedier  there  is  more  injastioe 
perpeixated  by  BuBsians  upon 
rolaa  tihan,  in  the  absence  of  Bns- 
Biana,  woaM  be  perpetrated  by  Poles 
upon  each  other ;  and  if  so  in  the 
past,  whether  it  will  be  so  in  the 
nutove, — ^whether,  for  example,  in 
the  conrse  of  time  the  cause  of  jns- 
tioe  may  not  be  promoted  by  the 
emancipation  of  Polish  serfs  as  a 
nsolt  of  Baifliiian  mle;  and  upon 
that  oomes  the  question  whether 
Pdish  snhjection  may  not  cease,  and 
wheilier,  tfarongh  the  consolidation 
of  classes  or  other  regena«tive  pio« 
cesses,  ^e  Polish  race  may  not  at- 
tain to  a  fitness  for  political  inde- 
pendence, and  through  the  fitness 
to  the  fruition.  And  so  €x£  the  sub- 
jection of  wcRnan  to  man.  If  it 
were  natoral  only  because  women 
are  not  at  presMit  all  that  they 
ahcnld  be  and  mi^t  be  made,  li 
should  be  rM;arded  as  good  and  just 
only  in  so  &jr  and  for  so  long  as 
wcDiAn  shall  not  be  fit  for  indepen- 
dence; and  we  should  be  at  liberty 
to  admit  that  the  time  might 
eome,  or  may  be  now  at  our  heels, 
wken  it  may  be  natural  and  fit 
that  neither  sex  dbould  mle  the 
other,  whic^  is  Mr.  Mill's  ideal  of 
fitness ;  or  tha4;  wcnnan  should  rule 
man,  whidi  hitherto  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  one*s  ideal.  But  if 
the  question  is  to  be  determined  hy 
the  reference  to  history  and  political 
analogies  to  which  Mr.  Mill  invites 
BS,  the  conclusion  seems  to  be  that 
at  whidi  he  has  not  arriTed.  For 
whereas  the  ground  of  difference 
between  nations  and  organised  com- 
mnnities,  and  even  the  ground  of 
diffiBrence  between  races,  is  mani- 
fisstly  a  shiftang  ground,  and  the 
histoiy  of  all  ages  is  a  history  of 
eonquecors  and  conquered  and  of 
degeneracy  in  one  race  and  inrigor- 
aticn  of  another,  the  difference  of 
nzes,  according  to  tiie  same  uni- 
▼ersal  history,  would  seem  to  be  a 
perezmial  difference,  and  the  rela- 
tioBS  of  supremacy  and  subjection 
arising  out  of  it  to  admit  of  modifi* 


cation  indeed,  but  not  of  reyearsal 
or  overthrow.  And  if  the  historical 
argument  be  assumed  to  show  ihat 
Poland  may  one  day  be  fit  for  inde- 
pendence, and  that  independence 
may  one  day  conduce,  not  to  anarchy 
and  strife,  out  to  itte  cause  of  jus^ 
tioe  and  to  more  of  happiness  fin* 
Poland,  the  same  argument  tends 
to  show  that  ihat  day  will  never 
arrive  for  woman. 

The  argument  from  history  is,  no 
donbt,  as  Mr.  Mill  asserts,  in  one 
sense  one-sided.  As  history  con- 
tains no  record  of  woman  releaeed 
from  man's  ocmtrol,  we  cannot  form 
any  notion  from  histoiy  of  how  she 
wcNild  demean  herself  or  what 
would  happen  to  her,  if  she  w^re 
released.  And  thus,  Mr.  Mill  ar- 
gues, we  have  hitherto  no  measure 
of  her  capabilities.  Let  her  loose, 
and  then  we  shall  know  more  about 
her: 

I  consider  it  presumption  in  any  one  to 
pretend  to  decide  wbat  women  are  or  are 
not,  can  or  cannot  be,  bj  natural  constita- 
tion.  They  hare  always  hitherto  bean 
kept,  as  segaids  spontaneous  doTelopment* 
in  so  unnatural  a  itato  that  their  nature 
cannot  but  haire  been  greatly  distorted  and 
disguised ;  and  no  one  can  safely  pronounce 
that  if  women's  nature  were  left  to  diooee 
its  direction  as  freely  as  men^s,  and  if  no 
artificial  bent  wese  given  to  it  except  that 
required  by  the  conditions  of  human  society 
and  given  to  both  sexes  alike,  there  would 
be  any  material  difference,  or  perhaps  any 
difference  at  all,  in  the  character  aad 
capacities  which  would  xa&M  thamselTeB. 

And  again  (p.  117)  he  affirms, 
not  only  that  in  the  absenoe  of 
opportunities  given  we  cannot 
IqdjOw  whether  women  could  not 
do  the  same  things  ihat  men  do 
fully  as  well  on  the  whole,  but  that 
he  '  sees  not  <lie  smallest  reason  to 
doubt  it.'  It  is  true  that  we  cannot 
know  j^ram  ezperienoe  what  women 
would  be  capable  of  should  oppor- 
tunities be  given  which  have  not 
been  given.  But  what  we  do  know 
is  tli^  —  that  the  o|^pOTtunitieB 
which  have  not  been  given  to  wo- 
men,  women  have-not  been  hitherto 
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oqiaUe  of  teking.  OpportonitieB, 
9ge  the  xesult  of  capdbiKtiea,  more' 
tina  qyahnitiee  of  <^portimita68;i 
ihaagli  each  is  in  tarn,  aad  to  a 
oertaiii  extent,  the  leealt  of  the 

Upcm  the  gmmd  of  his  simpoBed 
eq^uJily  of  o^pefiities  Mr.  lull  pro- 
oeeds  to  dwnand  fiir  women  *•  equal 
jostiee,'  *  equal  rigUi,'  and  other 
eqoalitiea, — always  as  something 
fonmled  in  natnre ;  and  he  affirms 
(p.  79)  that  'society  in  equality  is 
its  nopoal  state.' 

Lei  us  listen,  howeyer,  to  a 
groator  philosopher  (and  few  are 
ibej  that  are  greater)  than  OTen 
Mr.  l^^l  '  InteUeotns  hi^mf^ftTnia 
ex  proprietate  soi  £Eunle  snpponit 
joajareBL  ordinesa  et  nqnalitatem 
in  lebos  qoam  invenii;  et  com 
mnlta  eint  in  natoiik  monadica  et 
plena  imparitatis,  tunoi  affingit 
parftllftlft  et  oofre^Kmdentia  et 
relatiys  qom  non  sont.'  ^  And 
<  whero  in  truth  shall  we  find  equality 
!  to  be  the  condition  presumable  in 
I  tfae  order  of  nature  ?  Nature  re- 
nonnoes  equali^  in  races,  renounces 
it  in  individuals,  renounoes  it  both 
in  thems^Yee  as  they  are  bom  into 
the  world  and  in  the  fortunes  that 
attend  them.  Breeds  differ,  and 
men  of  the  same  breed  are  by  birth 
unequal  in  all  sorts  of  attributes,^- 
in  stature,  in  health,  in  beauty,  in 
understanding,  in  moral  susceptibi- 
lity, in  energy,  in  passion.  0£  one 
mui  yon  can  affirm  little  more  than 
that  he  is  not  a  monkey;  of  another 
little  less  than  that  he  is  not  an 
angeL  So  are  they  bom,  and  being 
horn,  the  fiite  that  awaits  them  is  as 
•diverse.  One  is  rich,  and  his  feet 
are  set  in  a  large  room  from  the 
first ;  another  is  wxx,  but  has  it  in 
him  to  become  ricm;  a  Idurd  inherits, 
andafonrth  achieves, social  or  poli- 
tical predominance ;  a  fifth  becomes 
intellectuaJly  pre-eminent:  wlulst 
ihe  xQultifiunons  multitude  ranges 


through  ewy  variety  of  fortune 
allottra  by  nature  to  strength  or 
weakness,  stupidity  or  shrewdneaa; 
and  through  eveiy  variety  also 
which  is  tost  to  the  hand  of  one 
man  or  another  by  the  chanoes  of 
life.  And  amidst  this  nature's 
world  of  inequality,  what  is  it  that 
is  meant  by  'equal  justice,'  andhee 
justioe  much  to  do  with  equality  f 
Mr.  Mill  will  say,  no  doubt,  men  ave 
unequal,  but  let  ihem  have  equal 
opportunities,  and,  freed  from  all 
artificial  hindrances,  be  the  a^fents 
and  arbiters  of  their  own  destinies. 
If  this  be  good  for  mankind,  as  is 
quite  possible  under  certain  condi- 
tions of  society,  let  it  be  the  ol^eot 
of  our  endeavours  accordingly ;  and 
if  Mr.  Mill  pleases,  let  it  be  called 
by  the  name  of  'justice ;  *  but  equal 
opportunities  to  unequal  forces  will 
by  no  means  tend  to  ensure  equality 
of  freedom  or  equality  of  fruits. 
Give  all  opportunities  of  aggran- 
disement to  wealth,  and  wul  not 
wealth  become  an  instrument  of 
oppression?  Qxve  phydcal  foroe 
all  opportunities,  and  will  it  not 
revel  in  the  pride  of  power  ?  Re- 
move all  hindranoes  out  of  the  way 
of  inteUect,  and  what  tyrant  on 
earth  will  be  more  insolent  and 
aggressive  P  But  *  eqnal  justice,' 
it  will  be  said,  means  indeed  equal 
opportunities  and  equal  freedom  of 
action  to  all,  but  only  so  isir  forth  as 
no  wrong  is  done  by  one  free  agent 
to  another  free  agent;  that  is, tit 
means  no  more  than  that  the  shidd 
of  civil  and  criminal  jurisprudence 
should  be  thrown  over  all  alike.  K 
this  and  no  other  equalisation  were 
meant,  though  it  is  a  very  sorry 
i^roximation  to  real  and  practical 
equality,  yet  there  is  a  strong 
presumption  in  &vour  of  it; — 
stronger,  however,  in  respect  of 
criminal  than  in  respect  of  civil 
law ;  for  the  right  to  protection  of 
the  person  is  very  large  and  general 
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in  its  scope,  if  not  nniyersal,  whereas 
property  is  the  creature  of  law  and 
expediency.  But  when  we  are  fur- 
ther called  upon  to  include  in  equal 
justice  equality  of  social  and  poli- 
tical power,  a  much  bolder  advance 
is  made  into  the  region  of  hypo- 
thetical expediency,  and  we  are 
brought  amongst  the  equalities  of 
which  all  that  I  wiU  affirm  at  pre- 
sent is,  that '  Nature '  and  '  Justice ' 
have  very  little  to  say  to  them. 
Political  power,  as  derived  from 
political  franchises,  may  "be  neces- 
sary to  women  in  order  to  secure 
their  personal  protection.  May  or 
may  not  be  necessary.  Probably 
any  amount  of  social  influence  which 
would  suffice  to  procure  the  poli- 
tical power,  would  suffice,  with- 
out the  political  power,  to  procure 
all  the  legislation  required  for  the 
personal  protection.  And  it  never 
should  be  forgotten  that  power,  in 
itself  and  for  itself,  is  not,  either  in 
man  or  woman,  a  legitimate  object 
of  desire ;  nor  is  the  lust  of  power 
at  all  the  more  legitimate  because 
in  our  days  that  ancient  siren  so 
often  takes  the  name  and  counter- 
feits the  virtues  of 

The  niountain  Djmpb,  sweet  Liberty. 

Men  may  lawfully  woo  the  siren 
for  access  to  the  nymph  ;  but  even 
men  may  only  do  so  if  they  are 
fitting  suitors.  And  if  women  de- 
mand a  political  franchise,  they 
should  remember  that,  if  demanding 
it  as  something  to  be  enjoyed,  they 
show  themselves  ipso  facto  to  be 
unfit  for  it;  inasmuch  as  it  is  a 
function  not  a  frmition,  a  trust 
and  not  a  gift, — and  a  trust  to  be 
vested  in  those  only,  be  they  male 
or  female,  who  are  likely  to  con- 
duce by  their  exercise  of  it  to  the 
well-bcong  of  the  beneficiaries ; — to 
the  greatest  happiness  of  the  great- 
est number, — if  that  is  the  formula 
most  acceptable  to  Mr.  Mill  — 
(always  provided  that  the  lesser 
number  are  not  so  tormented  as  to 
^ve  suffering  a  preponderance  in 


the  total  result).  And  when  Mr. 
Mill  demands  the  franchise  for 
women  on  the  ground  that  they 
are  equally  competent  with  men, 
his  inference  is,  in  my  apprehen-. 
sion,  insufficiently  supported.  He 
should  extend  his  ground  and  say 
that  they  are  more  competent  than 
men,  or  that  (if  not  more  compe- 
tent on  the  whole)  they  have  ele- 
ments of  competency  which  are 
wanting  to  men.  A  constituency 
identical  in  competency  will  do  no 
better  for  being  doubled  in  number. 
It  is  hard  for  any  one  not  accus- 
tomed to  form  his  opinions  by  jump- 
ing into  the  air,  to  come  to  any 
assured  conclusion  as  to  what  sorts 
of  people  are  competent  to  exercise 
political  franchises.  Theoretically 
and  at  first  sight,  one  would  say 
only  those  fbw  who  are  qualified  by 
high  education  and  considerable 
gifts  of  intelligence  to  judge  of 
political  and  legislative  questions. 
Practically  we  know  that  the  po- 
litically wise  few  are  not  morwly 
good  enough  to  exercise  their  judg- 
ment disinterestedly  for  the  benefit 
of  the  many,  unless  controlled  by  the 
many.  It  becomes  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  give  franchises  to  large 
numbers  who  are  wholly  incapable 
of  forming  a  just  judgment  of  their 
own  upon  politics^  questions.  They 
are  quite  as  little  disinterested  as 
the  wise  few,  and  they  are  not  more 
good ;  it  is  their  being  interested, 
and  their  being  many,  which  makes 
them  a  desirable  element  of  power. 
But  the  interest  of  large  numbers 
is  often  opposed  to  the  interest  of 
other  large  numbers,  and  also  to 
the  interests  imd  just  rights  of  small 
numbers ;  and  moreover  the  devo- 
tion of  large  numbers  to  their  own 
interests  is  apt  to  be  a  blind  devo- 
tion, tending  to  the  destruction  of 
the  interests  which  they  desire  to 
cherish,  as  well  as  of  those  they 
desire  to  destroy.  What  seems  ex- 
pedient therefore,  is,  not  so  much 
that  the  many  should  give  their  at- 
tention  to  political   questions  and 
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strive  to  do  that  which  for  the  most 
part  it  is  impossible  that  they 
shoald  do, — form  a  just  judgment 
respecting  them, — as  that  they 
shcmld  perceive  and  acknowledge 
their  own  incarable  ignorance  and 
j  incapacity,  and  seek  ihe  guidance  of 
I  the  persons  within  their  reach  whom 
I  they  may  have  reason  to  think  at 
I  oncecapableand  trustworthy.  Many 
can  judge  of  a  man  who  cannot 
judge  of  a  question ;  and  the  pre- 
sumptuousness  of  ignorance  is  less 
to  be  anticipated  in  tbrming  the  one 
judgment  than  in  forming  the  other. 
Now,  in  applying  these  views  to  the 
question  of  women's  eligibility  for 
liie  suffrage,  I  think  there  is  a  good 
d^  to  be  said  for  women's  eligi- 
bility. Women  are, — and  I  think 
justly, — generally  supposed  to  have 
a  gift  of  truer  insight  into  the  cha- 
racters of  men  than  men  have ;  they 
have  for  the  most  part  a  higher 
value  for  goodness  in  men;  and 
having  more  humility  and  a  juster 
sense  of  their  own  incompetency  to 
judge  of  politics  and  political  ques- 
tions, they  may  be  more  confidently 
expected,  first,  to  seek  for  the  guid- 
ance they  need,  and  second,  to  know 
where  to  find  it.  Possibly  they 
might  be  more  open  than  men  of 
the  same  class  to  what  is  called 
corruption;  that  is,  knowing  no 
reason  why  they  should  vote  for 
one  incomprehensible  policy  more 
than  another  equally  incomprehen- 
sible, and  knowing  that  5Z.  would 
enable  them  to  provide  medical 
attendance  for  a  sick  child  or  a  less 
squalid  and  unwholesome  lodging 
for  the  family,  they  would  be  more 
ready  to  indulge  their  domestic 
affections  and  commit  one  of  those 
statutable  offences  which,  in  their 
eyes,  does  not  wear  the  appearance 
of  an  offence  against  natural  mo- 
rality. But  this  I  should  scarcely 
r^rard  as  any  serious  evil.  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  if  I  were  given  to 


make  wild  guesses,  (for  on  such 
subjects  what  opinion  can  be  formed 
which  deserves  a  better  name  ?)  I  , 
should  incline  to  agree  with  Mr.  i 
Mill  as  to  the  expediency  of  giving  j 
the  suffrage  to  women,  though  I ,' 
should  by  no  means  agree  with  him  j 
as  to  the  grounds  for  giving  it. 

The  great  question  which  is  prac- 
tically before  Parliament  and  the 
country  at  present  is  the  Mar- 
ried Women's  Property  Bill ;  and 
the  course  taken  by  the  House  of 
Commons  last  session  in  passing 
that  Bill,  is  some  evidence  that 
female  suffrage  is  not  now  indis- 
pensable to  the  vindication  of 
women's  rights;  though,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  may  be  thought  that 
if  female  sufi&age  had  been  in  ope- 
ration heretofore  women's  rights 
would  have  been  vindicated  at  a 
much  earlier  day.  What  the  House 
of  Lords  will  do  with  the  Bill  this 
coming  session  remains  to  be  seen. 
It  passed  a  second  reading  in  that 
House  only  a  fortnight  before  the 
close  of  the  last  session,  when  there 
was  no  longer  time  to  refer  it  to 
a  select  committee,  but  with  the 
understanding  that  it  would  be  so 
referred  in  the  session  ensuing.  Mr. 
Mill  makes  no  allusion  to  it  in  his 
essay  ;  but  his  name  was  on  the 
back  of  the  Bill  brought  in  by  Mr. 
Shaw  Lefevre  in  1 868 ;  he  spoke 
upon  it;  and  if  the  Bill  of  1869 
founded  upon  it  should  be  enacted, 
some  of  the  most  important  ques- 
tions treated  in  his  essay  will  be 
disposed  of.  A  careful  analysis  of 
the  Bill,  with  a  valuable  commen- 
tary, may  be  read  in  an  essay  by 
Mr.  Herbert  Mozley.*  For  my  pur- 
pose it  will  be  enough  to  say  that 
the  general  purport  of  it  is  to  enact 
that  a  woman's  property  shall  not 
pass  from  her  to  her  husband  merely 
by  her  marriage,  and  that  she  shall 
be  enabled  to  acquire,  as  well  as  to 


'  1Vo7nan*8  Work  and  Woman s  Culture^  p.  186.  C^ r\r\n\o 
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keep,  properiy  doriiig  coverture,  and 
to  hold  it  free  from  her  husband's 
control  and  from  liability  for  her 
husband's  debts,  and  to  spend  the 
proceeds  of  it,  though  not  to  aJienate 
the  principal;  that  a  woman  shaJl 
be  entitled  also  to  keep  or  spend, 
free  from  her  husband's  control, 
such  of  her  earnings  as  are  made  in 
anj  occupation  carried  on  separately 
from  her  husband ;  whilst,  on  tl]^ 
other  hand,  it  is  enacted  that  the 
wife  and  not  the  husband  shall  be 
liable  for  debts  contracted  by  her 
otherwise  than  as  the  husband's 
agent,  and  that  she  shall  be  liable 
for  such  maintenance  of  her  hns- 
band  and  children  as  shall  prevent 
them  from  becoming  chargeable  to 
the  parish.  And  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  any  disputes  between  hus- 
band and  wife  arising  out  of  their 
respective  proprietary  obligations 
and  for  the  determination  of  any 
suits  brought  by  either  against  the 
other,  they  are  to  have  recourse  to 
the  Court  of  Chancery  or  to  the 
Couniy  Court,  which  courts  are  to 
have,  apparently,  a  large  and  some- 
what undefined  discretion  in  soeh 
matters,  subject  to  the  usual  appeals 
to  the  respective  appellate  jurisdic* 
tions. 

This  is  a  measure  founded  in 
justice  and  expediency,  and  of  great 
magnitude  and  importance.  It  was 
taken  charge  of  in  the  Lords  by 
Lord  Penzance ;  and  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor and  Lord  Cairns  gave  their 
support  to  the  principle  of  it;  Lord 
Penzance,  however,  whilst  he  main- 
tained the  principle  of  the  Bill, 
maintaining  also  that  the  *  para- 
mount aui^Lority'  of  the  husband 
in  the  househdld  should  be  sup- 
ported by  law,  so  long  as  the  house- 
hold was  not  broken  up  and  the 
husband  performed  his  duties  and 
did  not  use  his  authority  tyran- 
nically. It  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
that  a  Bill  which  can  boast  these 
authorities  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  the  equally  high  authority 
of  Mr.  Russell  Gumey  in  the  House 


of  Commons  (for  to  him  the 
charge  of  it  devolved  when  Mr. 
Shaw  Lefevre  took  office  in  the 
Gt)vemment),  will  presently  pass 
into  law  in  its  main  purport  and 
provisions.  To  me  it  appears  that 
it  cannot  but  operate  beneficially  in 
every,  class  of  society,  though  in 
some  classes  it  may  not  operate 
largely.  In  the  upper  classes  it 
will  not  perhaps  effect  much  more 
than  marriage  settlements  for  sepa- 
rate use  and  due  testamentary  dis- 
positions in  favour  of  married 
women  might  effect  without  it ;  but 
I  believe  that  the  cases  are  far  more 
nmnerous  than  some  lawyers  in 
Parliament  seem  to  suppose  in 
which,  from  one  motive  or  another, 
or  frx>m  mere  neglect,  the  needful 
provisions  of  tiiis  nature  are 
omitted.  Mr.  Mill  alleges  (Commons 
debates,  June  lo,  1868),  that  not- 
withstanding settlement  for  sepa- 
rate use  of  the  wife's  income,  the 
husband  has  a  right,  under  the  pre- 
sent law,  to  take  it  from  her  as  soon 
as  she  receives  it.  If  so,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  Bill  will  give  ad- 
ditional securiiy  to  the  wife's  en- 
joyment of  her  own,  even  where 
settlement  for  separate  use  may  not 
have  been  omitted.  But  no  ^ubt, 
80  long  as  husband  and  wife  live 
together,  there  must  be  much  diffi- 
ciQty  in  effecting  a  division  of 
income  and  expenditure  on  the 
principle  of  each  enjoying,  without 
encroachment,  what  each  owns. 
Generally  speaking,  law  is  too  gross 
an  instrumentaliiy  to  penetrate  the 
economy  of  households.  Still,  such 
a  law  as  that  in  prospect  will  give 
reHef,  and  the  courts  will  Imow 
how  to  administer  it  in  extreme  and 
scandalous  cases,  if  not  in  others ; 
and  it  will  have  a  more  general 
operation  in  declaring  a  s^ndard 
and  criterion  of  obligation  which 
cannot  but  have  its  effect  in  all 
those  innumerable  cases  in  whidi 
husbands  merely  fall  into  unjust 
and  selfish  courses  because  the  law 
now  to  be  abrogated  ha«  made  such 
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conrses  cuBiomaTy.  For  it  is  need- 
less to  saj,  that  a  inost  important 
operation  of  law  is  in  giving  a 
beneficial  guidance  to  the  operation 
of  cnstomaiy  sentiment : 

Mores  legce  peiduxenmt  jam  in  poteetA- 


H[ow  fer  the  new  Bill  may  modify 
what  Lord  Penzance  calls  the  '  para- 
monnt  authority '  of  the  husband, 
and  what  others  call  his  'just'  or 
bis  'proper'  authority,  in  cases  in 
which  the  wife  is  rich  and  he  is  poor, 
depends  upon  what  views  we  take 
<rf  this  paramount,  or  just,  or  proper 
Miihoriiy.  If  there  be  a  natimbl 
predominance  of  man  over  woman, 
and  of  husband  over  wife  (which 
I  neither  affirm  nor  deny),  wives, 
Mr.  Mill  would  say,  will  be  unable 
to  assume  an  independence  which 
nature  contravenes,  for  '  what 
women  by  nature  cannot  do,'  he 
tells  us  (p.  48),  *  it  is  quite  super- 
fluous to  forbid  them  &om  doing ; ' 
and  if  so,  the  new  law  may  be  left 
to  contend  against  nature  in  vain, 
and  the  just  marital  authority 
win  hold  its  own  provided  the 
marital  authoriiy  assumed  to  be 
just  is  no  more  than  that  which 
IB  natural.  And  in  this  I  incline 
to  agree ;  and  though,  if  there  be 
a  natural  authority  of  man  over 
woman,  there  is  also  an  author- 
ity scarcely  less  natural  of  the  rich 
over  the  poor,  and 'it  is  possible  to 
oonceive  the  case  of  a  wealthy  wife 
exercising  a  iyrannical  authority 
over  a  destitute  husband,  yet  in  the 
case  of  husband,  as  well  as  in  that 
of  wife,  pre-nuptial  contracts  will 
not  be  interdicted  by  the  law,  and 
a  penniless  gentleman,  before  he 
ventures  to  marry  an  heiress,  may 
require  to  have  a  competency  set- 
tled upon  him  for  his  separate  use. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  the  benefits  of 
the  law  will  be  found  less  in  faci- 
lities afforded  for  separate  use  than 
in  those  afforded  for  separation  a 
mensd  et  thoro.  These  facilities 
indeed  do  not  seem  to  enter  into 


the  contemplation  of  Mr.  Mill,  in- 
.  asmuch  as  they  are  an  escape  from 
difficulties  which  he  scarcely  con- 
sents to  recognise.  '  The  rule,'  he 
says,  '  is  simple ;  whatever  would 
be  ^e  husbioid's  or  the  wife's,  if 
they  were  not  married,  should  be 
under  their  exclusive  control  during 
marriage '(p.  86).  If  we  were  to  loci 
no  fEU-ther,  the  simple  rule  would  be 
in  most  cases,  and  in  those  in  which 
its  operation  is  most  required, 
simply  inoperative.  The  cases  of 
ea^-going  couples  in  which  no 
difficulty  would  occur  under  the 
new  law  are  the  cases  in  which  no 
difficulty  occurs  under  the  old,  and 
the  wife  has,  if  not  all  she  has  a 
right  to,  yet  all  she  desires.  Keither 
do  the  cases  of  the  un-eBsj-goina 
in  which  separate  use  is  provided 
for  by  settlement  appear  to  profit 
largely  by  the  law,  unless  we  look 
on  to  the  vltinui  ratio  of  separation 
or  divorce.  But  Mr.  Mill  is  not 
disposed  to  look  in  that  direction ; 
for  *the  question  of  divorce,'  he 
says,  '  in  the  sense  of  re-marriage, 
is  one  into  which  it  is  foreign  to  my 
purpose  to  enter '  (p.  59).  And  it 
would  seem  to  have  been  equally 
'foreign  to  his  purpose'  to  ent^ 
into  the  question  of  separation 
without  divorce,  for  of  that  ques- 
tion, with  all  its  incidents  of  custody 
and  maintenance  of  children  and 
the  many  complications  it  presents, 
he  takes  small  account.  Differences 
may  arise,  he  admits;  but  they 
must  find  liieir  way  to  a  compromise 
on  principles  of  equal  justice,  and 
no  need  to  think  of  coming  to  ex- 
tremities. Some  alarmist,  scared 
at  the  prospect  of  seeing  marital 
sway  abolished,  may  uplift  his  voice 
and  tell  us  that — 

His  soul  aches 
To  know,  when  two  authorities  an  up, 
Neither  supreme,  bow  soon  eonfasion 
Hay  enter  ^twizt  the  gi^  of  both,  and  take 
The  one  by  the  other. 

But  Mr.  Mill  would  make    short 
work  with  his  alarms.     The  diffi- 
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cnlty,  he  seems  to  think,  is  solved 
at  once  by  a  reference  to  the  case* 
of  a  brother  and  sister  living  to- 
gether (Commons  debate  of  loth 
June,  1868  :  Hansard,  vol.  192,  p. 
1 3  7 1 )  and  a  partnership  in  business 
(Essay,  P-  70-  ^°  ^  ^^  ^  cannot 
concur.  It  may  be  '  foreign  to  Mr. 
Mill's  purpose  *  to  enter  into  the 
questions  of  divorce  and  separation, 
•with  all  their  brood  of  disputable 
problems;  but  these  questions  are 
absolutely  vital  and  essential  to  the 
consideration  of  any  scheme  for  the 
abrogation  of  marital  authority,  and 
they  constitute  a  large  portion  of 
the  question  concerning  conjugal 
rights  of  property ;  nor  can  the  case 
between  man  and  wife, — or,  not  to 
prejudge  matters,  let  us  say,  wife 
and  man, — ^be  disposed  of  in  a 
summary  way  by  adducing  the  any- 
thing but  analogous  cases  of  brother 
and  sister,  or  partners  in  trade. 
These  are  associated  either  from 
mutual  affection  or  mutual  con- 
venience, and  when  the  brother 
and  sister  cease  to  live  in  harmony, 
or  the  partners  cease  to  suit  each 
other's  purposes,  they  can  separate. 
Marriage,  if  fulfilling  its  purpose  of 
procreation,  is  a  partnership  of  a 
different  kind.  In  the  great  ma- 
jority of  cases  indeed,  as  Mr.  Mill 
states  (p.  83),  married  people  of 
the  higher  classes  manage  matters 
by  mutual  arrangement,  living  in 
what  he  calls  *  the  spirit  of  a  just 
law  of  equality,'  or  what  others 
would  call  *  the  spirit  of  a  mutual 
and  unforced  dependence ;'  but,  as 
all  will  agree,  without  any  strong 
pressure  of  authority;  and  where 
this  is  the  case,  the  analogy  of  the 
other  partnerships  may  hold  good. 
But  what  the  law  has  to  contem- 
plate is  the  numerous  minority  of 
cases  in  which  the  exercise  of 
authority  is  indispensable  to  the 
arrangements  of  domestic  life.  Let 
the  husband  be  imperious  and  ob- 
stinate, the  wife  conscientious,  re- 


solute and  intrepid,  and  let  them 
take  opposite  views  of  some  serions 
questions, — shall  the  children  be 
sent  to  this  school  or  that,  or  to 
this  or  that  church?  Or  shall 
consent  be  given  to  the  marriage 
of  a  daughter  not  yet  of  age  ? 
On  such  questions  is  the  wife  to 
be  equally  entitled  with  the  hus- 
band to  insist  upon  having  her 
own  way,  and  is  the  husband  to  be 
equally  with  the  wife  entitled  to 
insist  upon  having  his  ?  and  if  so, 
what  is  to  be  done  ?  For  myself,  I 
cannot  but  feel  the  force  of  Dog- 
berry's dictum  that  *  an  two  ride  of 
a  horse,  one  must  ride  behind  ;'  and 
if  so  it  be,  I  should  lean  to  the 
opinion  that,  unless  superiority  of 
judgment,  and  not  merely  equality, 
could  be  claimed  for  women,  there 
is  no  reason  for  reversing  the  order 
of  things  hitherto  customary,  and 
putting  the  bridle  in  the  hands  of 
the  wife,  whilst  the  husband  is 
placed  on  the  pillion. 

Nor  is  it  a  small  portion  of  au- 
thority which,  let  the  law  say  what 
it  may,  circumstances  will  of  itself 
suffice  to  devolve  upon  the  wife.  Mr. 
Mill  observes  (p.  89)  that  the  wife 
generally  takes  the  management  of 
the  household  and  the  bringing  up 
of  the  children :  and  if  it  may  be 
further  affirmed  that  in  general  the 
husband  has  no  choice,  and  must  of 
necessity  yield  the  control  of  these 
to  his  wife,  we  may  do  well  to  re-- 
member  what  a  substantial  share  of 
power  is  thereby  committed  to  her 
hands,  and  how  large  a  proportion 
of  the  matters  of  common  interest 
will  thus  fall  under  her  daily  direc- 
tion. Singly  taken,  the  acts  of 
authority  may  seem  to  be  exercised 
upon  trifles  ;  but  we  are  to  bear  in 
mind  that  (in  the  language  of  an 
ethical  poet  once  of  unrivalled 
celebrity,  now  almost  forgotten) — 

Small  sands  the  moimtaiii,  moments  make 

the  year ; 
And  trifles  life.* 
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Tbis  natural  or  circumstantial 
preponderance  of  the  wife  in  every- 
day affairs  has  an  inevitable  ten- 
dency to  strengthen  her  position 
generally,  and,  as  far  as  my  obser- 
vation of  life  enables  me  to  judge, 
I  should  say  that  in  the  majority  of 
couples,  overtly  or  otherwise,  the 
wife  rules.  I  remember  saying  so 
to  a  very  watchful  and  acute  ob- 
server of  life,  who  replied  that 
such  was  her  experience  also  ;  with 
this  addition, — that  for  the  most 
part,  when  it  was  otherwise,  the 
marriage  was  not  a  happy  one. 
In  pohticfi  the  conjunction  of  phy- 
sical force  with  political  supremacy 
is  said  to  produce  the  worst  form  of 
tyranny,  because  it  is  in  that  con- 
junction that  tyranny  has  nothing 
to  fear.  In  domestic  economies,  tf 
ihe  husband  ^rrannises,  there  is  no 
help  for  it.  If  the  wife,  the  hus- 
band can  rebel. 

If,  then,  the  law  shall  retain  in 
the  hands  of  the  husband  all  the 
authority,  such  as  it  is,^  he  now 
possesses,  excepting  only  that 
which  is  exercised  over  the  wife's 
property,  what  change  will  this 
exception  introduce  into  conjugal 
relations  in  cases  in  which  the  wife 
has  property  of  her  own?  But 
little,  as  I  have  said  already,  in  the 
ordinary  easy-going  cases :  but 
little,  also,  in  the  cases  of  domestic 
discord  in  which  the  wife  cannot 
afford  to  separate :  but  possibly  a 
great  deal  in  cases  in  which  the 
wife  is  rich  enough  to  maintain 
herself  and  children  in  separation, 
and  the  husband  is  not  rich  and  is 
disposed  to  be  harsh  and  tyran- 
rndl.  For  though  the  law  may  fall 
short  of  such  subtle  efficacy  as 
would  be  required  to  adjust  a 
debtor  and  creditor  account  be- 
tween husband  and  wife  in  the 
details  of  income  and  expenditure 
80  long  as  the  household  is  one 
and  indivisible,  it  may  nevertheless 
avail  to  warn  the  husband    that 


should  he  pass  certain  limits  of  ill- 
behaviour  it  will  be  competent  to 
his  wife  to  effect  a  separation,  not 
with  the  mere  alimentary  allowance 
which  the  MatrimoniiEd  Causes 
Court  might  award  under  the 
existing  law,  but  with  all  the  pro- 
perty that  belongs  to  her ;  whilst, 
his  own  means  being  by  the  hypo- 
thesis insufficient  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  children,  she  might 
have  it  in  her  power  to  take  them 
along  with  her.  Such  an  issue 
would,  no  doubt,  be  matter  for 
adjudication  by  the  Courts ;  but 
the  law's  recognition  of  her  exclu- 
sive rights  of  property  could  not 
£Edl  to  affect  the  principles  on  which 
the  awards  in  such  cases  would  be 
founded ;  and  though,  if  there  were 
faults  on  both  sides,  thb  separating 
wife  might  be  required  to  leave  some 
or  all  of  the  children  with  the  hus- 
band  and  make  provision  for  them 
out  of  her  property,  the  provision,  to 
conform  to  the  principles  of  the  law, 
would  be  computed  on  the  basis 
of  mere  alimentary  allowances. 

There  is  yet  another  way  in 
which  the  law  might  operate  to 
the  advantage  of  a  wife  rich  enough 
to  support  herself  and  her  children, 
and  suffering  from  the  ill-behaviour 
of  a  poor  husband,  even  when  not 
amounting  to  legal  cruelty.  She 
might  induce  him  to  retire  upon  a 
pension;  and  this  remedy,  if  used 
only  in  the  last  resort  and  upon 
just  and  adequate  grounds,  might 
not  come  amiss.  But  again  the 
ill-behaviour  or  perversi^  might 
be  mainly  on  the  wife's  side;  she 
might  be  the  tyrant,  and  he 

The  rack  and  light  leaf  of  her  termagant 
blasts.* 

And  further,  there  may  be  a  desiro 
not  only  to  eliminate  him,  but  also 
to  supplant  him.  In  such  cases  it 
is  clear  that  the  power  vested  iu 
the  wife  of  buying  out  a  much- 
injured  but  not  very  valiant  and 
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somewhat  meroenaay  husband, 
would  be  liable  to  a  good  deal  of 
abase.  The  old  Roman  formula  ot 
diyorce  implied  that  the  wife  was 
to  take  with  her  what  belonged  to 
her,  but  the  words  pnt  into  the 
month  of  the  husband  seem  to  ex- 
press that  he  is  rather  taming  her 
out  of  doors,  and  hurling  her  goods 
at  her  head,  than  dismissing  her 
with  an  acknowledgment  of  her 
right  to  them.  *Bes  tuas  tibi 
hSbeto;  tuas  res  tibi  agito ;  exi, 
exi,  pcius ;  yade  foras,  i  foras,  mu- 
Her,  cede  dome'  When  similar 
power  is  given  to  a  wife  to  tarn  a 
peccant  husband  oat  of  doors  in  a 
Eke  spirit,  with  his  goods — or  if  he 
has  none,  with  an  alunentarj  allow- 
ance— ^there  may  be  no  great  harm 
done ;  but  when  the  further  power 
is  given  her,  be  he  peccant  or  be  he 
morel  J  pHant,  to  open  the  door  and 
beg  >*iTn  to  go,  taking  wi&  him  what 
wm  make  him  quite  comfortable, 
instead  of  (what  she  may  have 
fbund  it  convenient  to  make  him) 
very  much  the  reverse,  a  question 
may  reasonably  be  suggested  i^e- 
ther  the  moralities  of  conjugal  life 
will  be  as  much  promoted  as  the 
mutual  satisfi&ction  of  the  parties. 
And  it  may  be  worth  while  to  ob- 
serve that  in  ihe  latter  days  of 
Bome,  when  the  strict  forms  of 
marriage  were  generally  exchanged 
for  that  termed  *usus,'  which 
gave  te  the  wife,  along  with 
separate  proprietary  righte,  equal 
rights  of  repudiation  te  those 
possessed  by  the  husband,  what 
nappened  as  that  marriage  be- 
came a  very  tenuous  tie.  Mr.LecAy* 
cites  from  St.  Jerome  a  case  (an 
extreme  one  of  course)  of  a  wife 
who,  marrying  a  twenty-third 
husband,  became  his  twenty-first 
wife.  He  does  not  cite  it  without 
a  caution  against  exaggerating  the 
effects  of  merely  legal  changes, 
remarking  that  in  a  less  impure 
state  of  public  opinion  than  existed 


in  Imperial  Home  a  wide  latitude 
of  claiming  divorce  might  have 
been  allowed  te  both  wife  and 
husband  without  serious  conse- 
quences. And  this  may  be;  but 
no    doubt    independent    righte  of 

Sroperty,  even  without  &cifities  of 
ivorce  (collusive  or  other)  must 
afford  additional  opportunities  of 
separation. 

So  much  for  the  new  legislation 
as  affecting  people  of  property.  It 
will  be  capuble  of  doing  some  harm 
in  certain  cases ;  but  on  the  whole 
it  will,  in  my  opinion,  do  a  great 
amount  of  good;  directly  in  pre- 
venting abuses  fkr  worse  and  &r 
more  numerous  than  any  which  it 
can    generate,   and    indirectly    by 

S'ving  the  sanction  and  support  6t 
w  to  such  sentiments  as  ought  to 
prevail  respecting  the  right  of 
women  te  hold  a  position  of  equalitv 
with  men  in  all  respects  in  whi<£ 
nature  and  social  or  domestic  cir- 
cumstance do  not  make  it  impos- 
sible. 

But  people  of  properiy  are  not 
the  only  people  to  be  considered. 
They  are  indeed  the  people  least  to 
be  considered.  The  preamble  of 
the  Bill  of  1 868,  as  originally  drawn, 
pointed  to  the  wives  of  the  poor  as 
those  on  whom  the  existing  law 
presses  with  most  severity,  and 
who  were  te  be  especially  protected 
by  the  proposed  change.  I  fear, 
however,  it  is  amongst  thB  poor 
that  the  law  will  meet  with  tiie 
greatest  practical  difficulty  in 
effecting  its  objecte.  It  is  amongst 
the  poor  that  the  element  of  phy- 
sical strength  contributes  so  largely 
te  the  predominance  of  the  husbana, 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the 
Court  of  Chancery  or  the  County 
Courts  could  contrive  (under  §  lo 
of  the  Bill)  to  exempt  the  earzL- 
ing  or  small  chattels  of  a  wife 
fix)m  the  effects  of  physical  force, 
if  the  husband  should  be  dis- 
posed to  exert  it;    and    amongst 
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tiie  poor  the  husband  wonld  in  all 
pirobahility  resort  to  physical  force 
m  any  case  in  which  the  relations 
between  the  two  were  snch  tiiat 
the  wife  wonld  resort  to  the  Courts. 
Mr.  Hastings  and  Mr.  Cyrus  Field, 
in  tiieir  evidence  given  to  the  select 
committee  of  the  Conunons  in  i86S, 
adduce  American  experience  to  show 
that  no  difficulty  and  no  discord  is 
oecasioned  in  fiuooilies  by  laws  giving 
wives  an  exclusive  property  in  all 
that  tiiey  earn  as  well  as  in  all  that 
ihey  own.  But  in  most,  if  not  all, 
of  the  States  of  the  Union,  there 
are  two  variations  from  the  law  and 
the  social  circumstances  of  England 
which  very  much  limit  the  ap- 
plicability of  American  experience 
as  a  guide  for  English  legislation. 
The  facilities  for  divorce  and  re- 
marriage are  £ar  greater,  and  fiar 
greater  also  is  the  ease  with  which 
a  woman  can  obtain  a  living  without 
a  man's  help.  In  England  the 
wives  of  the  labouring  men  could 
not  often  avail  themselves  of  sepa- 
ration or  divorce  even  if  all  possible 
legal  &cilitieB  were  afforded  tiliem : 
and  1  am  afraid  that  amongst  the 
poor,  if  civil  jurisdictions  are  to  be 
of  much  use,  criminal  jurisdictions 
xnust  come  in  aid  of  them.  And  why 
should  they  not?  it  may  be  said. 
To  answer  that,  it  is  necessary  to 
look  at  the  operation  of  the  laws 
which  already  exist  for  the  protec- 
tion of  women.  What  their  suffer- 
ings are,  from  brutal  husbands  of 
the  poorer  classes,  is  adverted  to  by 
Mr.  Mill  (p.  146)  in  strong  lan- 
g^uage,  but  in  no  spirit  of  exaggera- 
tion. The  brutalities  of  which  he 
speaks  are  frequent ;  they  are  atro- 
cious and  detestable,  and  what  law 
can  do  to  abate  them  law  ought  to 
do.  But  when  we  come  to  inquire 
what  it  is  within  the  scope  and 
power  of  legislation  to  accomplish, 
we  meet  witii  much  discouragement. 
The  existing  law  no  doubt  might  be, 
and  ought  to  be,  so  amended  as  to 
esti^lidii  a  just  standard  of  penal 
severity ;  a  Flogging  Act  should  be 


passed,  such  as  was  proposed  in  the 
House  of  Commons  some  years  ago, 
not  without  strong  indications  of  a 
feeling  in  its  £skvour.  But  the  un- 
hopeful feature  of  the  case  is  that 
courts  and  magistrates  are  |k>o  often 
as  feeble  and  effeminate  as  i^e  ouU 
prits  they  have  to  deal  with  are 
savage^  so  that  even  the  inadequate 
punishmentB  permitted  by  the  ex- 
isting law  are  but  rarely  inflicted 
in  Ml  measure.  The  wifa,  even  if 
in  the  first  impulse  of  a  just  anger 
she  brings  a  charge  against  the 
husband,  is  induced,  when  that  im- 
pulse is  spent  and  she  considers  the 
consequences  to  herself  and  her 
children,  to  intercede  for  him  with 
the  magistrate ;  and  whether  it  be 
to  save  the  injured  wife  from  after 
resentment  and  her  and  her  ehil- 
dren  from  the  workhouse,  at  ihe 
eicpense  of  other  wives  for  whose 
protection  an  exemplary  sentence  is 
required ;  or  whether  it  be  as  part 
and  lot  of  the  unaccountable  imbeci- 
lity which  pervades  the  administra- 
tion of  our  laws  against  cruelty  and 
violence,  the  magistrate  reduces 
the  often  impotent  penalty  of  the 
law  to  something  even  more  nuga- 
tory than  need  is.  The  want  of  a 
pubHo  prosecutor,  which  enervates 
and  stultifies  our  whole  system  of 
criminal  jurii^rudence,  is  in  no 
class  of  cases  more  conspicuous 
than  in  this.  Such  an  officer,  acting 
not  necessarily  at  the  instance  of 
the  wife,  but  from  information 
derived  from  police  officers  or 
others,  would  see  to  the  due  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  and  to  a 
certain  point  support  and  invi- 
gorate the  more  feeble  of  its  mi- 
nisters ;  whilst  wives  would  not  so 
often  suffer  from  the  vengeance  of 
their  husbands,  as  well  as  from  the 
crimes  which  have  provoked  c(»n- 
plaint.  And  in  this  way  it  may  be 
that  the  institution  of  a  public  pro- 
secutor would  do  more  for  the  pro- 
tection and  well-being  of  the  mar- 
ried women  of  the  poor,  than  Mr. 
Bussell  Gumey's  BiU,  Mr.  Mfll's 
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eqnalisation  of  rights,  or  any  other 
of  the  measures  "which  have  been 
suggested  for  their  special  and 
pecuhar  advantage. 

We  are  now  to  pass  from  the 
grievances  of  married  women  as 
such,  to  those  of  women  generally, 
suffered  through  legal  disability  or 
otherwise.  And  it  would  have  been 
convenient  if  Mr.  Mill,  or  some  one 
of  the  able  and  thoughtful  essayists 
whose  views  are  to  be  found  in  the 
volume  edited  by  Mrs.  Butler,*  had 
treated  separately  of  the  disabilities 
created  by  law,  specifying  the  par- 
ticular provisions  of  common  or 
statute  law  to  which  they  take 
exception.  And  further,  in  this 
as  in  many  other  cases  in  which 
existing  law  is  found  fault  with,  a 
material  advance  would  be  made  if 
the  promoters  of  change  were  to 
reduce  their  notions  to  the  form  of 
such  statute  or  statutes  as  they 
would  propose  should  be  enacted. 
If  a  man  desires  to  know  what  he 
wants,  and  if  he  desires  to  enable 
others  to  know  what  he  wants,  and 
if  he  desires  to  know  also,  and  to 
make  known,  what  it  is  possible 
that  law  should  give  him,  the  best 
.thing  he  can  do  is  to  draft  his  Bill. 

All  trading  occupations  are  al- 
ready open  to  single  women,  and 
will  be  open  to  married  women  if 
Mr.  Russell  Gumey's  Bill  should  be- 
come law.  Of  the  learned  profes- 
sions, the  Law  and  the  Church  are 
closed  against  women.  Medicine 
is  not  absolutely  and  imperatively 
dosed  by  law;  but  under  the  law 
the  medical  schools  and  a  medical 
board  have  it  in  their  power  to  deny 
what  the  law  renders  indispensable. 
Women  are  excluded  by  law  from 
being  members  of  Parliament, 
magistrates,  jurors,  mayors,  alder- 
men, or  common-councilmen,  mem- 
bers of  vestries,  and  guardians  of 


the  poor.  They  are  generally  ex- 
cluded by  law  or  custom  from  hold- 
ing municipal  offices,  or  offices  or 
employmente  of  trust  under  the 
crown. 

Now  if  all  legal  disabilities  were 
removed,  there  is  room  for  doubt 
whether  women  would  occupy  them- 
selves much  otherwise  than  they  do 
at  present :  and  whether  they  would 
or  would  not,  I  see  no  reason  to  de- 
precate the  removal  of  most  of  these 
disabilities.  It  is  a  sort  of  case  in 
which  custom,  when  founded  in 
what  Philosopher  Square  calls  '  the 
eternal  fitness  of  things,'  can  dis- 
pense with  legal  sanctions — custom 
so  founded  being  stronger  than 
law;  and  if  the  custom  be  'iwt 
founded  in  the  fitness  of  things, 
then  there  would  seem  to  be  no 
good  reason  why  it  should  be  up- 
held. 

As  to  facts  of  fitness,  it  may  re- 
quire some  exercise  of  what  may  be 
called  practical  imagination,  so  to 
forecast  the  career  of  a  woman  in 
those  of  the  learned  professions  not 
hitherto  attempted  by  women,  as 
to  form  a  correct  judgment  of  the 
difficulties  she  would  have  to  over- 
come.  In  the  Church  we  have 
abundant  experience  of  women,  as 
the  wives  of  clergymen  or  other- 
wise, performing  some  of  the  more 
important  of  a  clergyman's  duties 
more  effectively  than  men  can  per- 
form them.  *  Sacerdos  per  Hie  et 
Ha3C  olim  declinatur,'  was  said  by  a 
poet*  of  the  twelfth  century  of  the 
priest  in  the  ages  before  he  was 
condemned  to  celibacy;  and  since 
he  has  been  redeemed  from  ceHbacy 
we  may  say  it  again.  And  if  a 
clergyman  and  his  wife  make,  not 
only  one  flesh,  but  not  seldom  one 
minister  of  the  Gospel,  I  cannot 
affirm  with  confidence  that  there  is 
any  reason  in  the  nature  of  things 
— whatever  reason  there  may  be 


*  WomavLS  WorJc  and  Woman! 8  Culture, 
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derivable  from  Scripture  —  why 
tbere  sboald  not  be  ^  female  clergy. 
It  is  bard  to  say  wbether  some  of 
the  ministering  fnnctions  for  which 
women  are  better  qualified  than 
men  should  not  be  as  highly  esti- 
mated as  the  officiating  duties  of 
clergymen ;  and  it  may  be  a  ques- 
tion whether  some  of  these  even 
might  pot  be  quite  as  well  per- 
formed by  women  of  a  high  order 
and  an  f^  more  than  merely 
mature,  as  they  are  by  many  of  our 
clergy.  About  preaching  probably 
more  difficulty  would  be  made. 
Women's  preaching  did  not  find 
favour  with  Dr.  Johnson, — *  Sir,  a 
woman's  preaching  is  like  a  dog 
walking  on  his  hmd  legs.  It  is 
not  done  well,  but  you  are  surprised 
to  find  it  done  at  all.'  But  in 
Johnson's  time  learned  or  cultivated 
women  were  much  more  rare  than 
they  are  now,  and  they  are  now 
more  rare  than  they  may  in  no  long 
time  become,  and  in  the  proportion 
borne  to  learned  and  cultivated 
men,  indeed,  than  they  were  300 
years  ago.  Nicholas  UdaU's  ac- 
count of  the  women  of  Henry  the 
Eighth's  time  (given  in  his  epistle 
to  Queen  Katharine)  describes  a 
prevailing  female  proficiency  which 
is  more  than  we  can  quite  claim  for 
the  .present  generation,  but  not 
more  than  we  may  hope  to  see 
attained  in  the  next,  when  the  class 
of  women  who  now  read  more 
widely  than  average  men  of  the 
same  class,  may  come  to  read  also 
more  deeply.  It  may  then  come 
to  be  said  once  more— 

What  a  number  is  there  of  noble  women, 
especiaUj  here  in  this  realm  of  England, 
yea,  and  how  many  in  the  years  of  tender 
viiginitj,  not  only  as  well  seen,  and  as 
familiarly  traded,  in  the  Ladn  and  Greek 
tongnes  as  in  their  own  mother  language, 
but  also  both  in  all  kinds  of  profane  litera- 
ture and  liberal  arts,  exacted,  studied,  and 
exercised ;  and  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  and 
theology  so  ripe,  that  they  are  able,  aptly, 
cunningly,  and  with  much  grace,  either  to 
indite  or  translate  into  the  vulgar  tongue 
for  the  public  instmction  and  edifying  of 
VOL.  I.— HO.  n.      NEW  SERIES* 


the  unlearned  multitude  I  Neither  is  it 
now  a  strange  thing  to  hear  gentlewomen, 
instead  of  most  vain  communication  about 
the  moon  shining  in  the  water,  to  use  grave 
and  substantial  talk  in  Latin  or  Greek  with 
their  husbands  of  godly  matters. 

Now  in  women  who  have  attained, 
or  in  process  of  time  shall  attain, 
to  this  measure  of  knowledge  and 
intelligence,  and  who  shall  have 
ceased  from  vain  conmmnications 
about  the  moon,  why,  it  may  be 
said,  should  the  gift  of  preaching 
be  wanting  P  and  from  those  who 
have  it,  why  should  the  opportunity 
of  employing  it  be  withholden  ?  And 
even  if  they  should  be  unable  to 
preach  good  sermons  of  their  own, 
is  there  any  reason  why  they  should 
not  preach  those  of  others  ?  Bishop 
Bull  advised  young  clergymen  not 
to  preach  sermons  of  their  own 
writing ;  and  probably  there  are  few 
hearers  of  sermons  who  would  not 
wish  that  the  same  advice  should 
be  given  and  taken  in  the  case  of 
very  many  clergymen,  both  young 
and  old. 

If  I  am  asked,  then,  why  there 
should  not  be  a  female  clergy,  I  re* 
peat  that  I  know  of  no  reason  in 
the  natv/re  of  things  why  not.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  am  far  from 
confidently  maintaining  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  female  clergy.  I  am 
not  convinced  that  I  can  understand  1 
the  nature  of  things  in  matters 
hitherto  unattempted  and  untried. 
Custom  and  customary  sentiment  is 
strongly  against  it.  I  am  very  far 
from  being  disposed  to  be  servile  to 
custom: 

What  custom  wills  in  all  things  should  we 

do't, 
The  dust  on  antique  Time  would  lie  un- 

swept, 
And    mountainous    error   be  too  highly 

heaped 
For  truth  to  overpeer — 

But  old  and  unbroken  custom  is, 
as  far  as  it  goes,  a  presumption  in 
favour  of  what  it  supports ;  not  only 
because  old  custom  may  be  assumed 
to  have  proceede§g.puJ^o(  a  fitness 
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(fbgacioits  possibly,  bot  110%  im^ftoa^ 
sib^  permaneiit)  ;  bol  also  beeanae 
it  makes  a  fitness  wbere  there  was 
none.  Old  custom  is  the  parent  of 
adaptations  and  conformities,  often 
of  an  enduring,  sometimes  even  of 
aa  hereditary  chaaraeter.  A  geae- 
ra^aon  of  fiax-spianers  in  Belgium 
w1k>  can  count  no  forerusners,  com- 
petes at  a  disadrautage-  witii  i^M 
last  of  sneoessiye'  generations  lou 
Lmca^ire;  for  want  of  tho  here- 
ditary band  to  mamipulato.  The 
mindb  of  men  hapve  tlieir  transmitted 
aptitudes  aft  well  as  l^eir  harnds; 
and  this  teaches  us  that  somtt  old 
customs  should  be  rstiiev  left  to  be 
undermined  than  sought  to  be  over- 
thrown. To  speak  '  as  one  haTing- 
authority,'  belongs,  in  the  present 
generation,  to  man  rather  than  to 
woman.  A  long  tiine  must  eliq)se 
and  a  change  of  opinion  on  the 
matter  in  question  be  slowly  brov^ht 
about  (if  it  can  be  brought  about), 
before  any  change  of  law  can  be 
contemplated. 

Mr.  Mill  does  not  mention  the 
Church  as  a  career  to  be  thrown 
open  to  wom^i.  Perhaps  he  does 
not  think  it  worthy  of  them.  He 
does  mention  the  law;  whereas  I, 
on  my  part,  am  disposed  to  think, 
that  this  is  l^e  one  of  the  learned 
professions  whicb  is  unworthy  of 
women;  and  also*  U^t  there  is  a 
special  unitness  <m  the  part  of  wo- 
men to  undertake  it.  It  was  called 
by  Serjeant  Maynavd,  ^ars  babUih 
tiva/  If  it  were  so,  it  would  be 
quite  as  little  suited  to  highly  edu- 
cated women  as  to  intellectual  men. 
But  it  is  not  so,  and  it  is  £rom 
another  point  of  view  that  I  object 
to  it.  Mr.  MiH  affirms  (p.  95) 
that  if  he  can  show  that  women 
should  be  admitted  to  public  func- 
tions, it  ought  to  be  granted  that 
they  are  admissible  to  all  other  oc- 
cupations. But  when  he  has  to 
meet  objections  to  ^  girls  in  their 
teens,'   and  'young  wives  of  two 


or  three  and  twenty,'  he  says  these 
are  not  the  persons  in  qittstion,  but 
rather  *  widows,  or  wives  of  fort^ 
or  fifty '  (p.  1S5).  But  I  would  ask 
Mr.  Mill  how  a  widow  or  a  wife  of 
forty  or  fifty  is  to  jump  into  prae- 
tioe  at  the  bar  witfaacyat  having  been, 
brought  up  to  the  bar  &om  her 
early  girlhood?  'Comme&eez  par 
le  commencement,  Belier,  mon  ami,' 
and  let  us  in  the  first  place  &)llow 
the  small  foot  of  oar  l«w  pupil  to 
the  chambers  of  the  Special  Pleader, 
who  is  her  tutcnr,.  and  see  whais 
ht^p^is.  There  we  behold  her 
seated, 

Anong  the  blest,  the' chosen  ftfw 
(Bfeet  if  their  happiness  they  kaenr)^ 
Who  for  three  Inuidred  goineas  paid 
To  some  great  master  of  the  trade. 
Have,  at  his  rooms,  by  special  favour. 
His  leave  to  use  their  best  endeavaar. 
By  (hmwmg  pleae  frtm  nae  till  fear 
To  earn  him  twice  three  huited  aoBBr 
And  alter  dinner  m&y  Tepur 
To  Aforesaid  rooms^  and  tnen  and  there. 
Have  'foresaid  leave,  from  five  to  ten. 
To  disv  the  'foresaid  pleas  again.* 

At  ten  o'clock  at  ndght,  therefore, 
after  a  day  spent  with  a  companj 
of  assiduous  young  gentlemen »  dis- 
tinguished 1^  that  modesty  and 
backwardziess  whioii  guanoyteea 
success  at  the  bar,,  we  are  to  trace 
the  fflBsill  footstep  hack  through. 
Holbom  or  the  Strand  to  her  con^ 
fiding  parents,  (Mr  her  soUtaiy  lodg- 
ings, as  the  case  may  he.  A  year 
or  two  hairing  been  so  passed  with- 
out adventures,  and  the  young  lady 
haraig  kept  her  terms,  at  the  Tem- 
ple or  lincoln's  Inn,  she  hires  con- 
venient chambers  and  half  a  clerk, 
and  receiyes  attorneys  and  others 
wiio  may  have  occasioii  to  traasaet 
business  with  her.  Then  come  th» 
circuits  and  the  attendance  in  courts,, 
civil  and  criminal,  where  she  ac- 
quires a  daily  familiarity  with  all 
the  villanies  that  are  done  under 
the  sun,  and  all  the  vices  that 
mix  themselves  up  with  indictable 
ofiences     or     lead    to     litigation. 
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^Touch  notj  taste  not,  handle  not,' 
maj  have  been  tfie  admonition  con- 
T^ed  to  her  mother  or  her  grand- 
mother when  they  were  grrls,  and 
Temembered  even  when  thej  were 
''widows  or  wives  of  forty  or  fifty ;' 
%nt  it  is  the  hnsmess  of  our  learned 
friend  to  haniSe  everything,  making 
€he  most  or  the  least  of  each  atro- 
cious or  scandalons  ofl^nce,  aococd- 
ing  to  the*  part  she  is  called  upon  to 
take  in  at^king  or  defending  ft. 
Ufr.  2GII  (p.  117^)  •^sees  not  Hhe. 
fflnallest  reason  to  dbnbt '  that  she 
would  perform  her  task  foHy  as  weS 
■as  a  man }  and  therefore  wa  may  ex- 
pect to  see  her  in  doe  Season  mount 
the  bench  (whence,  unless  by  that 
-Qjae  a  feminine  or  emasculated  ma- 
joci^  in  Fluillament  shall  have 
abouishedpumdiment  by  death),  we 
may  he»r  her,  afEer  duly  ezchang- 
mg  her  wig  fbr  the  black  cap,  sen- 
I  tence  a  prisoner  at  the  bar  to  be 
\  taken  to  the  place  whence  he  came, 
and  be  hanged  by  the  neck  until  ha 
is  dead.  Looking  at  this  career,  in 
its  several  steps  and  stages,  fit)m 
I  one  end  of  it  to  i£e  other,  I  am  of 
I  opinion  that  a  good  ^1  would 
'  nther  herself  be  hanged  -  by  the 
I  neck  than  undertake  it. 

Of  the  learned  professions  there 
remains  medicine.  In  this  some  ex- 
periments harfre  been  already  made, 
and  more  are  m  progress ;  and  I 
think  they  ought  to  have  a  fan* 
trial,  and  that  the  Act  of  1859,  and 
any  other  obstructrve  provisions  of 
law,  should  be  so  amended  as  not 
to  empower  public  medical  authori^ 
i  ties  to  refuse  the  r%ht  to  practise 
to  women  whose  quafifications  are 
the  same  as  those  wMch  entitle 
men  to  practise.  In  some  branches 
of  practice,,  female  practitioners,  if 


competent — and  I  see  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  be  competent  when 
duly  instructed — would  be  mani- 
festly preferable  to  male.  In  other 
branches,  anatomical  studies,  and 
the  necessity  of  dissection,  would 
be  stumbling-blocks  on  the  thresh- 
hold;  and  there  may  be  some  diffi- 
culties— shown  however,  in  the 
essay  of  Miss  Gex  Blake,^  not  to 
have  been  insurmountable  in  other 
ages  and  countries,  and  which,  it  maj 
be  hoped,  wiH  not  be  fbund  wholly 
so  in  OUTS' — ^in  the  way  of  opening 
medical  schools  to  female  pupils. 
1^0  one,  it  is  true,  would  desire 
to  see  ^Is  of  our  time  explore 
such  fields  of  physiology  as  were 
treated  by  Abella  andTrottuhk  in  the 
middle  ages  (if  ihe  work  ascribed 
to  the  latter  was  really  hers) ;  and 
whatever  limits  should  be  assigned 
to  lectorers  and  teachers,  iSie  mixfng 
of  male  and  female  pupils  would 
seem  to  be,  in  our  time  and  country" 
at  least,  undesirable.  In  our  medi- 
cal schools  those  of  the  students 
whose  nature  is  not  ite  own  pro- 
phylactic are  said  to  take  a  temt 
of  hardness  and  coarseness  in  the 
crude  season  of  their  early  profts- 
sional  training  which  it  requires 
some  years  of  maturer  life  and  the 
humanities  of  their  calling  to  cor- 
rect. On  Hke  other  hand,  however; 
it  may  be  said  that  feminine  na- 
ture, u  spared  all  unnecessary  con- 
tact with  masculine  in  the  proGsss, 
is  in  itself  so  much  less  corruptible 
in  this  kind,  that  it  ma^  be  better 
fitted  for  the  trials  to  be  encoun- 
tered; and  though  most  women 
win  probably  shrink  from  such 
trials,  there  may  be  not  a  few  with 
pure  minds  and  brave  hearts  who 
win  not ;  and  if  a  new  vocation  shall 


'  I  qtxita  the  pnfTMgn  in  which  the  genfiEal  pioposition  is  contained,  of  which  I  make 
liere  a  specific  application.  *  Like  the  French  compared  with  the  English,  the  Lriah  with 
the  Swiss,  the  Greeks  or  Italians  compared  with  the  German  races,  so  women  compared 
with  men  may  be  found  on  the  arersge-  to  do  the  same  things,  with  some  variety  in  the 
parttealnr  kind  of  aoMelteneo.  But  t£at  the j  woald  do  them  fnllj  as  well  on  the  wholaii 
their  ednoadon  and  cnl^Tation  were  adsMpted  to  eoirecting,  instead  of  aggravadnfi^  the 


infirmities  incident  to  their  temi 


iperam* 
'  W(mian*s  Work  and  WomanU  Cvlture,  p.  114, 


lent  I  see  not  the  smallest  reason  to  < 
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be  provided  for  these,  and  one  of  an 
order  and  qnalify  so  high  and  bene- 
ficent,  a  gpreat  object  will  be  gained 
for  manlond.  Bnt  at  first,  and  un- 
less and  until  medical  schools  ez- 
clusively  female  can  be  constituted, 
the  difficulties  to  be  met  with  must 
be  real  and  formidable ;  and  when 
we  find  Miss  Gen  BlaJce  making 
light  of  them,  we  cannot  but  think 
that  she  attributes  to  women  gene- 
rally some  qualities,  some  powers, 
and  some  immunities  which  are  ex- 
ceptional and  rare,  if  not  peculiar  to 
herself.  Those  women  who  can 
write  as  she  has  written  may  be 
able  to  command  the  respect  which 
she  commanded  from  the  young 
students  in  medical  schools,  whether 
English  or  foreign.  But  the  women 
who  can  write  as  she  has  written 
are  assuredly  not  many. 

Leaving  the  learned  professions 
we  come  next  to  employments  in 
the  public  service.  Mr.  Mill  would 
have  women  to  be  considered 
eligible  for  all  such  employments, 
from  the  cabinet  minister*s  to  the 
clerk's.  And,  of  course,  he  would 
luive  them  to  be  eligible  for  seats  in 
Parliament. 

Now  as  to  clerkships  and  em- 
ployments in  the  public  service  of 
that  class  and  kind,  before  the 
Government  is  called  upon  to  give 
girls  and  women  appointments  in 
public  offices,  it  would  be  well  to 
mquire  why  liiey  are  not  employed 
in  similar  capacities  in  the  counting- 
houses  of  bankers  or  merchants  or 
the  offices  of  railway  companies. 
It  is  not,  I  think,  because  they 
are  considered  incompetent  to  the 
transaction  of  the  business  usually 
transacted  by  clerks.  They  are 
employed  by  retail  dealers;  and 
they  do  the  book-keeping  of  shops, 
if  not  as  well  as  men,  yet  well 
enough.  I  can  only  account  for 
their  exclusion  by  ascribing  it  to 
the  inconvenience  of  mixing  the 
sexes  in  the  transaction  of  such 
business  as  is  to  be  transacted  in 
rooms,   not,   like    shops,    open   to 


public  view ;  and  to  the  reluctance 
of  employers  to  assume  the  serious 
responsibility  of  looking  after  girls 
and  women  in  matters  of  conducti 
and  character.  Men  are  left  to 
take  care  of  themselves ;  the  care, 
they  do  take  is  often  not  much; 
but  if  girls  were  left  to  take  as  litUe^ 
the  consequences  would  be  what 
the  world  considers  worse. 

If  the  incsonvenienoe  of  mixing  the^ 
sexes  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  ex* 
eluding  women  from  the  counting* 
houses  of  merchants  and  bankers^ 
it  is  a  reason  more  than  sufficient 
for  their  exclusion  from  Govern- 
ment offices.  The  discipline  or 
Government  offices  is  necessarily- 
much  more  lax  than  that  of  count- 
ing-houses. The  derk  employed 
by  the  Government  holds  his  office 
in  these  days,  not  so  much  during 
good  behaviour,  as  during  what  is^ 
not  extravagantly  bad  behaviour;, 
for  the  misconduct  must  be  flagrante 
and  distinctly  provable  to  induce 
heads  of  departments  to  face  the 
difficulties  attending  a  dismissal 
— difficulties  possibly  to  include  & 
g^evous  sacrifice  of  public  inte- 
rests by  wasting  the  time  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Members  of!* 
that  House  will  sometimes  inflict 
such  a  sacrifice  on  very  slender 
grounds;  and  if  they  will  do  so 
in  favour  of  a  male  delinquent 
who  pretends  that  he  has  been 
hardly  used,  much  more,  and  with, 
much  more  chivalrous  pertinacity^ 
would  they  do  so  in  favour  of  a^ 
female  delinquent.  Such  being  the 
lions  in  the  path  of  the  public  em-  J 
ployer,  the  private  employer,  on 
the  contrary,  has  only  to  say,  *  You. 
do  not  suit  me :  go  elsewhere.' 

As  we  proceed  upward  in  the 
scale  of  social  rank  and  civil  em- 
ployments, difficulties  increase ;  and 
the  position  of  women  called  upon, 
to  exercise  authoriiy  over  men,  and 
of  men  called  upon  to  render  obe~ 
dience,  presents  new  elements  of 
incongruity.  In  shopkeeping  life, 
men  serve  under  women.  ^  well  as 
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women  under  men;  in  domestic 
life,  men-seirants  obey  ladies :  bnt 
it  may  nevertheless  be  a  question 
whether  ladies  could  oonvenientlj 
exercise  authority  over  gentlemen, 
or  gentlemen  over  ladies.  Distinc- 
tions of  class  may  be  said  to  be  oon- 
Tentional  distinctions ;  but  conven- 
tional distinctions  are  real  distinc- 
tions. Under  the  operation  of  na- 
tural laws  controlling  the  sensitivo- 
rational  imagination  of  man,  con- 
ventional distinctions  have  their 
substantial  and  inevitable  incidents ; 
«nd  of  these  it  is  but  a  juvenile  phi- 
losophy that  would  rerase  to  take 
account.  Should  I  be  asked  why,  if  a 
lady  can  exercise  authority  over  her 
footman,  a  female  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  should  not  exercise  au- 
thority over  the  clerks  in  that 
department,  I  answer  that,  not 
only  difference  of  education,  but 
distance  in  social  position,  gives 
^Mnlities  in  the  one  case  which 
are  wanting  in  the  other;  and 
this  distance  constitutes  the  irre- 
levancy of  the  example  of  queens 
adduced  by  Mr.  Mill  to  show  that 
civil  authority  can  be  fitly  vested  in 
women.  If  I  am  asked  why,  con- 
versely, the  gentleman  filling  the 
office  of  Secretary  to  the  Tr^ury 
should  not  have  young  ladies  under 
Imn  as  junior,  and  old  ladies  as  senior 
clerks,  the  answer  is  the  same: 
proximity  of  social  position  gene- 
rates relations  between  ladies  and 
jgentlemen  which  are  incompatible 
wiili  the  assumption  of  official  autho- 
rity by  either  sex  over  the  other. 

Seats  in  Parliament  involve  in- 
-compatibilities  quite  as  forbidding. 
Mr.  Mill  says,  '  If  the  political  sys- 
tem of  this  country  is  such  as  to 
exclude  unfit  men,  it  will  equally 
exclude  unfit  women '  (p.  97).  As 
the  political  system  of  the  country 
is  not,  and  is  not  likely  to  be,  sucn 
«8  to  exclude  unfit  men,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  inquire  whether  Mr. 
Mill  is  right  in  saying  that,  if  it 
were,  it  would  exclude  unfit  women ; 
and  the  more  pertinent  inquiry  is, 


whether  unfit  women  would  not  be 
a  worse  element  than  unfit  men; 
and  whether  the  admission  of  the 
unfit  of  both  sexes  would  not  aggra- 
vate the  unfitness  of  the  unfit  mem- 
bers of  each.  The  rough  treatment 
with  which  man  meets  man  in  de- 
l)ate  could  not  be  employed  by  man 
meeting  woman,  let  the  woman  be 
ever  so  unfit;  and  if  it  were,  the 
probability  is  that  the  woman  would 
cry.  The  interference  of  the  Speaker, 
if  a  man,  coidd  not  be  exercised  to- 
wards women  with  the  freedom 
with  which  it  is  exercised  towards 
men,  and  yet  the  liberty  of  speech 
indulged  by  women  in  debate  would 
probably  be  much  larger  than  that 
usually  permitted  to  men. 

Having  come  to  the  end  of  his 
argument  in  favour  of  admitting 
women  to  posts  and  employments 
from  which  they  are  excluded,  Mr. 
Mill  is  met  by  some  questions  as  to 
how  they  prosper  in  some  of  the 
higher  employments  from  which 
they  are  not  excluded — in  sciences, 
arts  and  literature.  He  admits  that 
in  these  kinds  no  production  entitled 
to  the  first  rank  has  been*  the  work 
of  a  woman;  and  his  endeavour  is 
to  account  for  this  *  without  suppos- 
ing that  women  are  naturally  inca- 
pable of  producing  them'  (p.  126). 
A  series  of  causes  are  assigned  for 
this  state  of  facts ;  but  from  begin- 
ning to  end  of  the  series  we  have  to 
ask  what,  if  not  natural  incapabilities, 
are  the  causes  of  those  causes.  It 
is  only  three  generations  since 
women  have  begun  to  bestir  them- 
selves (p.  127).  Their  inferiority 
in  science  and  philosophy  is  from 
want  of  originality  (p.  128).  Their 
want  of  originality  is  from  want  of 
knowledge  to  bring  them  to  the 
point  from  which  originality  takes 
its  start,  and  their  want  of  know- 
ledge is  from  want  of  education 
(pp.  128,  130,  136).  Their  infe- 
riority in  literature  is  owing  to  men 
having  created  a  literature  before 
women  wrote,  so  that  wjomen  became 
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imitators  pf  men  as  the  Bomms  of 
lihe  Greekfi  (p.  132).  Thear  infe- 
riorify  in  tke  fine  ajfta  is  l)ec«ise 
thej  have  not  pnrsoed  tkem  pro- 
fessionally (pp.  133-4).  They  do 
not  desii^  fame,  nor 

Scam  deliglxts  and  Bre  laboctoas  da^fB ; 
and  this  is  '  onlj  the  natocal  result 
xif  their  cdronmstances,'  and  aociefy 
lias  BO  ordered  things  (pp.  140-1). 
Throughout  this  arcaj  of  reasons 
wfi  liav>e  to  a^  at  erery  ste^  why 
is  it  tlms  ?  What  are  the  reasons  i^ 
those  reasons  ?  Why  didnot  women 
go  io  vodc  sooner  f  nrhy  did  they 
Bot  find  their  may  to  edncation  and 
knowledge  and  ori^mality?  why 
did  thejMt  tdbb.  create  a  liJberatare, 
and  not  take  care  to  be  in  at  the 
creation  ?  why  have  they  not  porsned 
the  fine  arts  professionally  instecbd 
of  superficially  as  aBoatenrs  ?  Why 
should  sociely,  which  is  male  and 
fasiaJe,  have  placed  its  one  moiety 
more  than  its  other  equally  capable 
moiety  in  circnm stances  un&vour- 
able  to  lofty  aims?  Surely  the 
one  cause  causative  of  all  ih&se 
proximate  causes  is  not  to  be  found 
in  man's  superior  str^i^th  of  body  ; 
and  yet,  fixan  one  end  to  the  other  of 
Mr.  Mill's  treaiise,  dig  and  delve  as 
we  may,  no  -other  jroot  of  doctrine  is 
to  be  reached. 

And  here  I  come  to  a  curious  evo- 
lution of  Mr.  MilTs  in  his  contention 
for  the  claims  of  women.  He  re- 
bukes with  scorn  the  *  silly  panegy- 
rics '  on  the  superior  moral  nature  of 
women  ofiGered  by  those  who  depre- 
ciate their  inteUectual  nature,  and 
he  instrucis  us  that  such  empty 
compliments  nuast  provoke  a  *  bitter 
smile  from  every  woman  of  spirit ; ' 
seeing  that  there  is  '  no  other  situa- 
tion in  life  m  which  it  is  the 
established  order,  and  considered 
quite  natural  and  suitable,  that  the 
better  should  obey  the  worse'  (pp. 
142-3).  I  hardly  know  by  what 
spirit  '  a  woman  of  spirit '  should  be 
said  to  be  animated,  who  should 
jreaent  the  opinion  that  women  are 
morally  superior  to  mezi,  even  when 
entertained  by  a  person  who  ven- 


tures io  ^dnk  that  ilMj  axe  intei* 
leotuflfiy  usBfnal.  For  myseST,. 
ilK>ugh  I  do  not  j^aiivelj  deny  tbe 
intellectual  equality^  I  see  some 
reason  to  doubt  it ;  and  as  I  migbt 
eaffilybebetBayedinto  thepanegyric- 
in  question  (^  an  estimate  ascrib- 
ing a  specific  supeiioiity  is  to*  be 
styled  a  panegyric),  I  fed.  as  if  I 
might  at  an^  moment  lie  eonfrontftd 
by  the  formidable  *  woman  of  spirit/ 
and  wiiSiered  by  lier  smile.  But,  ia 
truth,  the  difikienoe  l)etweea  Mr. 
Mill  and  me  laias  a  deeper  source 
than  any  mere  d^rence  an  our- 
estimates  of  the  intellects  and  capa- 
bilities of  women.  £Gs  langua^,. 
which  seems  so  stcange  at  firsi^ 
sight,  is  iiie  laaguage  of  indlgnatioi^ 
at  those  usages  aud  doctrines  by 
which  lie  conceives  that  women 
sufier  the  loss  of  independenoe ;  and 
the  de^)er  diffffl^enoe  between  him 
and  me  is  in  omr  respective  views 
of  the  nature  and  value  of  the  in- 
dependence they  lose.  In  taking 
stock  of  the  benefits  to  ensue  on: 
redeeming  women  from  sul^ectioB,. 
he  says : — *  It  would  be  a  grievous 
under-statement  of  the  case  to  omit- 
the  most  direct  benefit  of  all,  tbe 
unspeakable  gam  in  private  happi- 
ness to  the  nberaisd  half  of  the- 

species -After    the  primary 

necessities  of  food  and  raiment, 
freedom  is  the  first  and  strongest 
want  of  buman  nature  .  .  .  ^  the- 
freedom  of  action  of  the  individual 
— the  libertv  of  each  to  govern  lus< 
conduct  by  nis  own  feelings  of  dxtty^ 
andl)y  suck  laws  and  sociturestraints. 
as  his  own  conscience  can  subscribe- 

to He  wbo   would  rightly 

ajrpreciate  the  worth  of  pacsonal 
independence  as  an  element  of  hap- 
piness, diould  comdder  the  value  lie* 
himself  puts  upon  it  as  an  ingre- 
dient (^  his  own.  .  .  .  Lethimreet 
assured  that  whatever  lie  feels  oik 
Uds  p(»nt,  women  fed  in  a  fhUyr 
equal  degree'  (pp.  178-9).  I  do- 
sire  to  ask ; — ^first.  is  this  a  Just 
estimate  of  the  value  of  indepen- 
dence to  men;  secondly,  is  it  a  just 
estimate  o|J^^,g^^(^|^omeni 
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and  ifelrdlj^,  filvdier  it  be  bo  «r 
Bot,  IB  ft  wel  tikiA  lit  BhonkL  be 
'SO?  Freedan  «Bd  indepentieBGe 
-are  mot  one,  but  drrerse  in  land  and 
qaaHtj.  One  kind  of  freedom, 
whiok  kas  its  ^ndne  no  donbt  in 
our  eyes,  is  that  ^  a  man  irho  is 
free  to  wsSL  Ins  independenoe ;  askL 
man  J  aie  "(be  men  wlio  sell  it  in 
IttT^  raeaBovs  for  a  small  price, — 
met  t»  provide  thomaol ves  wi<^  *ihe 
primary  neoessffcies  df  Ibod  a»d  iwi- 
ment,'  bat  "to  pra^nde  '  le  snperfln, 
cbose  St  necioonairo,*— Tcry  seoondary 
neoeflskies  indeed.  Another  nmoh 
Tallied  freedom  and  independenoe, 
TB  that  whioii  relates  to  poHiacs  aoid 
CTfil  organisation,  aad  this  has  its 
sees  in  their  oonslanotion,  control, 
and  ^emscv  va^on ;  and  Tery  nolde 
nses  tbey  ape,  and  yet  the  oonse- 
qnenoestheneeproceedii^ are  mixed. 
Mr.  Hjill  says  (p.  1S2),  that  'the 
love  of  power  and  the  kr?<eof  liberty 
are  in  eternal  antagonism,*  andt^at 
^irlien  tiiere  is  least  liberty,  &e 
passion  for  power  is  the  most  ardent 
and  nnscrapnloas.'  If  he  means 
tiie  antagonism  whereby  the  love  of 
power  in  one  mcHi  is  eontroUed  and 
sa^jpreoeod  by  the  love  of  liberty  in 
another,  I  agiee  wi4^  him.  But  if 
he  means  (and  this  is,  I  think,  what 
he  does  mean),  Hbak  the  mui  loving 
Uber^  for  hims^lf^  does  not  also 
love  power  orer  others,  I  totally 
differ  from  Ima.  And  as  of  in- 
dividual men,  so  of  classes  and 
eombinaiions  of  men.  In  my  jndg- 
mrat,  ijhe  love  of  UbeHj  is  in 
almost  all  men,  and  in  a^98olntely 
all  ohMses^hnd^embinaticms  of  men, 
liable  to  pass  into  the  love  of  power, 
to  beeoma  Uestded  with  it,  and  ul- 
timately, if  no  correction  shall  be 
met  witii,  to  %e  absoi4ied  by  it.  I 
have  been  accnstomed  to  thmk  that 
there  is  no  oomxption  of  the  pas- 
mons  to  whioh  hnman  nature  is 
xnore  snbjeot'than  to  iSns. 

But  tivil  freedom,  even  when 
itself  moorrnpted,  is  farfrom  being 
one  and-tiie  same  with  personal  in- 


depenctonoe :  tbe  f ofsner  is  a  poor 
possessiom  in  eomparison  witii  i3ie 
lattor ;  and  ^e  formar  is  &r  froaa 
being  in  aJl  its  oonsoqnaioes  and 
ooncoaiitaaiB  propitioas  to  the 
latter.  Persoaal  independence  is  a 
high  moral  aad  spiritaal  attribute, 
— £ke  other  anJch  atlribates,  in 
some  measure  salnect  to  circoa- 
stanoes,  aad  oapaUe  of  being  im- 
paired ;  and  it  is,  I  think,  a  mistake 
to  snppose  that  oivil  freedom,  oon- 
forring  eqoal  rights  and  equal  op- 
portamties  of  advancement  on  all 
men,  does  ^tereby  ehezish  and  pro- 
mote in  eacii  nmn  this  predoos 
posseenen  of  an  ind^eadence 
seated  in  the  heart.  What  it  does 
pnNaote  is  an^ntion,  H^e  mother  of 
restless  desves  asid  disqutettng  ap- 
ppefaensions,  and  the  very  step- 
motiier  of  independence,  pnrsaing 
it  ^  n&veroaHinte  odiis,'  He  whose 
natoral  wants  are  satisfied  as  he 
is,  aad  to  whom  no  opportanities 
of  rising  present  themsehes,  if 
has  lot  be  moderately  easy^,  wiU 
be  contented  with  it;  whereas  he 
who  sees  a  path  ascending  from 
snmmit  to  sommit  always  before 
him,  will  be  tempted  to  pass  his 
life  in  striving  and  strag^ng,  and 
l^irottgh  nneasy  aspiratk>ns  to  foi^it 
the  true  independenoe  which  walks 
hand  in  hand  with,  eonteatment. 

And  again,  ''1!lie  only  s(^kx>1  of 
moral  sentiment,'  says  Mr.  Mill,  '  is 
society  between  equals  '(79)-  ^  i* 
were  so,  there  would  be  no  such 
thing  as  a  school  of  moral  sentiment;, 
for,  as  I  have  observed  already,  there- 
is  no  such  thing  us  equality.  But 
if  there  were  such  a  "thing  and  such 
a  school,  tiisre  are  4siome  of  the 
moral  sentiments  which  would  not 
be  taught  in  it,  even  tf  there  were 
not  some  of  the  more  or  less  im- 
moralsentimentswhidi would.  'Let 
not  "the  strong  man  despise  the- 
weak ;  and  let  the  weak  see  that  he 
reverence  ttie  strong.'  That  injunc- 
tion is  oontamed  in  i^e  'False 
€k)spels,'*  but  it  woald  not  have  been 
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imworUiy  of  a  place  in  the  true. 
Perhaps,  however,  all  that  Mr,  Mill 
means  is  equality  inthe  eye  of  the  law. 
This  there  may  be,  and  there  onght 
to  be,  and  in  the  main  in  tiiis 
country  there  is ;  and  where  there 
is  not,  the  effect  is  much  the  same ; 
for  the  spirit  out  of  which  the  legal 
equality  has  issued  is  sure  to  operate 
more  powerfully  in  society  than  the 
law  itself  can  operate,  and  there 
will  be  pretty  nearly  aJl  the  social 
equality  that  nature  will  permit 
(which  is  not  much),  and  the  school 
of  moral  sentiment  will  be  nature's 
school  and  not  Mr.  Mill's.  For,  in 
truth,  nature,  which  has  made  men 
differ  from  women,  and  has  also  made 
them  differ  from  each  other— differ  in 
age,  differ  in  health,  in  animal  spirits, 
in  ener^,  in  personal  attractiveness 
and  in  mtellect,  has  provided  such  a 
school  of  moral  sentiment  as  could 
never  be  found  in  relations  of 
equality.  And  nature  furthermore, 
inasmuch  as  she  has  given  men  an 
imagination  susceptible  of  impres- 
sions from  birth,  rank,  wealth, 
pomp,  and  circumstance,  has  pro- 
vided yet  another  school  of  moral 
sentiment  through  social  and  ad- 
ventitious inequalities.  These  are 
said  to  be  artificial  because  their 
derivation  from  nature  is  less  direct 
than  some  other  inequalities ;  but  this 
makes  but  little  difference ;  for,  as  in 
the  case  of  Perdita's  '  streaked  gilli- 
flower ' — 

0*er  that  art 
Which,  yoa  say,  adds  to  nature,  is  an  art 
That  nature  makes— 

And  what  is  it  that  is  taught  in 
these  schools  ?  Not  only  patience, 
forbearance,  humility,  charity,  gene- 
rosity; but,  I  will  say  also,  if  Mr. 
Mill  will  allow  me,  personal  inde- 
pendence. There  is  in  truth,  no 
purer  independence  than  that  of  the 
man  who,  being  contented  with  his 
own  lot,  is  contented  also  to  recognise 
superiority  in  another,  be  it  of  what 
is  inborn,  or  be  it  of  what  is  social 
and   extrinsic ;   and    there  is    no- 


thing that  strikes  at  the  root  of  per- 
sonal independence  more  than  the 
jealousies  of  plebeian  pride.  We 
have  this  truth  constantly  before 
our  eyes  in  our  own  country,  for 
men's  fear  of  being  accounted  by 
others  of  less  importance  than  they 
account  themselves,  is  the  counter- 
part of  the  hope  to  rise  above  equals 
and  to  reach  the  level  of  superiors ; 
and  these  hopes  and  fears  are  the 
necessary  growth  of  our  free  insti- 
tutions ;  and  thus  freedom,  with  all 
it«  progeny  of  virtues,  is  the  parent  of 
one  vice,  and  that  a  parricidal  vice : 
for  the*  pride  whicn  is  begotteu 
of  freedom  preys  upon  its  vitals. 
'  The  proud  man,  who  is  the  poor 
man,  braggeth  outwardly  but  beg- 
geth  inwa^y,'  says  St.  Jerome ;  and 
those  who  set  most  store  bv  their 
independence  are  commonly  those  by 
whom  independence  is  unknown; 
and  who,  moreover — ^by  an  inhibition 
issuing  from  their  own  nature  and 
dispositions — let  them  rise  to  what 
position  they  may,  can  by  no  possi- 
bility achieve  it.  They  are,  and 
always  must  be,  in  want  and  in  fear. 
Thus  it  is  that  free  political  institu- 
tions, whilst  they  may  be  relied  upon 
to  make  a  nation  great  and  nch, 
and  may  be  expected  in  some  ul- 
terior result,  let  us  hope,  to  make 
it,  what  is  more  important,  good 
and  happy,  yet  in  the  meantime  and 
on  some  natures,  perhaps  on  many, 
have  a  mixed  operation,  not  more 
equivocal  in  relation  to  any  of  the 
virtues  than  to  that  of  personal  in- 
dependence. The  most  perfect  li- 
berty of  action  and  development 
may  indeed 

Of  inward  slave  make  outward  free—* 

but  that  outward  freedom  is  but  a 
low  step  on  the  ladder  of  our  upward 
progress;  and  it  may  be  well,  by 
way  of  counteraction  to  some  ac- 
companying influences  of  merelr 
civil  freedom,  that  the  female  half 
of  human  kind  should  be  placed  in 
a  position   more   favourable  than 


'  Paradise  BsffometL 
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tiiat  of  men  for  preserying  the 
nobler  and  purer  independence  in 
wluch  many  are  bom,  but  whicb, 
in  ibis  eonntiy  at  least,  not  80 
many  as  one  wonld  desire  are 
enabled  to  carry  witii  tbem  through 
the  struggles  of  an  active  and  eager 
life. 

It  is  more  than  a  qi^arter  of  a  cen- 
tniy  since  I  have  been  out  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  continent  as  it  is  now 
and  as  Mr.  Mill  knows  it,  must 
present  social  aspects  other  than  those 
with  which  I  have  been  acquainted ; 
but  when  I  knew  it,  the  looks, 
manners  and  deportment  of  the 
middle  classes  in  Qennany  and  Italy 
seemed  to  express  more  of  indepen- 
dence (in  its  natural  combination 
with  courtesy  and  contentment)  than 
those  of  my  own  countrymen.  Un- 
equal classes  met  upon  more  equal 
tmns.  This  I  was  disposed  to  attri- 
bute, partly  no  doubt  to  a  tempera- 
ment through  which  happiness  was 
sufficient  to  itself  and  advancement 
in  life  was  no  ffreat  object,  but 
partly  also  to  the  few  openings 
upward  in  the  social  scale  making 
some  sorts  of  advancement  im- 
practicable and  there/ore  not  an 
object  at  all.  Perhaps  no  indication 
of  the  condition  and  character  of  a 
people  is  more  significant  than  the 
human  aspect  of  a  street.  It  ex- 
pressed to  my  eyes,  abroad  ease  and 
mdependence,  at  home  care  and 
haste.  When  I  look  in  the  &ces  of 
men  and  in  the  faces  of  women,  I 
seem  to  recognise  a  difference  of  the 
like  purport  in  favour  of  the  latter. 

I  wHl  end  as  I  began,  with  some 
notice  of  the  general  tone  and  tenour 
of  Mr.  Mill's  essay.  I  have  spoken 
of  the  large  measure  in  which  mat- 
ter of  opinion  is  represented  as  mat- 
ter of  mdubitable  truth,  ascribing 
it  to  the  art  of  the  advocate  renoun- 
cing for  a  season  the  exercise  of 


philosophic  circumspection.  But 
perhaps  I  should  have  allowed  some- 
thing also  for  the  ardour  of  the  man 
impelling  the  philosopher  to  over- 
leap scientific  restraints.  And  in 
this  ardour  I  seem  to  recognise  what 
is  not  new  to  me,  except  as  what 
was  old  becomes  new  after  many 
years — that  incandescentphilosophy 
so  characteristic  of  Mr.  Mill's  school 
of  philosophers,  when  I  had  the 
never  to  be  forgotten  privilege  and 
delight  of  meetmg  them,  some  foriy 
or  five  and  forty  years  ago,  face  to 
face  in  debate.  I  find  in  undecaying 
energy  after  all  this  efflux  of  years 
the  vigour  of  the  intellectual  athlete, 
the  logical  subtlety  and  the  gift  of 
luminous  exposition  by  which  the 
school  was  distinguished ;  and  along 
with  these,  I  find  traces  yet  left  of 
a  still  happier  gift  which  belonged 
to  these  philosophers  then,  and  wluch 
it  might  have  been  supposed  would 
have  faded  away  out  of  sight  when 
their  youth  was  past.  Their  felicity 
was  that  they  knew  not  to  doubt. 
Whilst  other  minds  wandered  in  a 
purgatory  of  perplexities,  a  paradise 
of  certainties  was  theirs.  I  envied 
and  admired  the  clearness,  the  in- 
trepidity, the  bright  and  imperious 
decisiveness  with  which  some  of 
them  delivered  themselves  of  what- 
ever doctrines  they  taught.  Yet 
delighted  and  dazzled  as  I  was,  I 
sometimes  felt  that  my  faith  in  their 
doctrines  would  have  been  more  if 
theirs  had  been  less.  And  whilst  I 
surrender  no  scintilla  of  my  old  ad- 
miration, the  other  feeling  has  rather 
grown  upon  me;  I  appreciate 
more  and  more  that  element  of  just- 
ness in  opinion  which  consists  in 
gradations  of  confidence  or  diffidence; 
and  when  opinions  are  flashed  upon 
me  without  these  pencillings  of  light 
and  shade,  I  feel  that  there  is  some- 
thing wanting  to  place  them  in  the 
first  rank  of  authority. 
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THE  FATE  OF  PABAUUAY.* 


T7ERY  flaw  people  in  Europe 
V  knew  anything  albont  the  Re- 
public of  Paragaaj,  and  stifl  fewer 
cared  whether  or  no  it  had  an  in- 
dependent existence,  nntil  some  four 
or  £ye  jaars  ago  they  heard  that  it 
was  at  war  wi&  the  allied  forces  of 
the  Empire  of  Brazil,  ihe  Argentine 
Bepvblic,  and  the  Banda  Oriental. 
A  glance  at  the  map  of  South 
America  showed  tikem  a  small  strip 
of  conntry,  a  kind  of  Mesopotamia 
between  me  great  rivers  Paragnay 
and  Parani,  bearing  abont  the  same 
proportion  to  ttie  territory  of  its 
combined  enemies,  as  Hertfordshire 
may  bear  to  the  remainder  of  Eng- 
land. The  difference  of  size  was 
not  the  only  startling  disadvantage 
of  the  little  State.  With  enemies 
holding  both  sides  of  the  united 
river  PSarand,  maintaining  a  fleet 
upon  its  waters,  and  holfHug  all 
the  surrounding  territory  excepting 
on  the  unprofitable  side  of  the 
desert  Chaco,  it  was  evident  l&at 
Paraguay  could  have  no  possibility 
of  obtwning  either  men  or  supplies 
from  beyond  the  conflned  BmitB  of 
her  own  soil.  There  seemed  to  be 
but  little  chance  for  her  in  a 
gle  for  life  witli  her  gigantic  n< 
hours;  and  to  the  many 
mysteries  connected  with  Paraguay 
was  added  the  new  wonder  as  to  how 
she  could  have  bad  the  audacity 
under  such  circumstances  to  declare 
war.  It  was  difficult  to  suppose 
that  it  could  end  in  anything  less 
than  her  speedy  and  complete  de- 
struction. Not  only,  however,  was 
ihe  war  conmienced,  but  it  was 
carried  on  with  the  greatest  obsti- 
nacy and  ferocily ;  and  even  now, 
after  a  period  of  five  years  from  its 


beginning,  it  can  only  be  said  to  be 
dying  from  numition :  if  t^ere  is  no 
more  fighting  it  is  only  because 
there  is  nobody  else  left  to  fight. 
It  is  supposed  that  fully  seven  eighths 
of  t^e  whole  population  of  Para- 
guay have  perished  in  a  sea  of  blood 
and  miseiy :  and,  tiiough  President 
Lopez  has  not  yet  surrendered,  it 
is  known  that  he  has  taken  Tefrige 
in  the  interior  wit^  the  last  hand- 
frd  of  men  and  boys  that  could  be 
got  together.  The  whole  country 
is  left  desolate ;  and  whenever  peace 
is  made  witii  the  few  survivors  of 
tiie  nation,  it  will  be  found  that 
solitudifiemfacvuni^  paoem  appellanty 
will  apply  to  the  case  as  exactly  as 
it  did  in  the  times  of  Tacitus  and 
Agricola.  When  we  are  told  that,, 
in  a  country  whose  population  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war  did  not 
probably  exceed  800,000  souls,  witii 
only  20,000  inhabitants  in  its  capi- 
tal,  Asun9ion,  the  rest  consisting  of 
a  scattered  agricultural  people- 
that  out  of  this  comparatively  small 
assemblage  of  hnman  beings,  some 
200,000  males  have  been  already 
sacrificed,  and  that  about  50,000 
soldiers  perished  by  wounds  and 
disease  before  any  important  batde 
was  fought — and  when  we  know 
that  at  the  present  moment  n& 
amount  of  conscription  or  patriotism 
can  avail  to  bring  more  than  a  few 
hundred  men  for  a  final  rally  round 
their  President  in  his  last  retreats 
among  the  mountains — when  we 
hear  of  such  things  as  tiiese,  as- 
tonishment readies  its  utmost 
boxmds,  and  we  are  lost  in  wonder 
as  we  endeavour  to  inquire  whdt 
can  have  induced  a  nation  to  sub- 
mit to  such  sacrifices,  and  what  can 
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lie  the  natnre  of  ihe  man  wlie  stiil 
Appears  to  enjoy  iihe  Qonfidenoe  of 
i£e  snrviviBg  rwnimnt  of  Ms  people. 
When  a  joaiiion  dies,  it  is,  at  all 
events,  well  that  we  ahonld  inquire 
Into  the  caoses  of  its  ruin :  the  in- 
^jnirj  nii^  aerve  to  'point  a  moral ' 
i  it  does  not  ^Mdom  a  Ue.' 

In  ihe  pnsent  infltanofi  we  have 
two  independent  aococmts  of  this 
pFOceas  of  naiannal  extinotiofn,  both 
of  which  come  £:om  ihe  pens  of 
Sngliahmeo,  whcg  a&er  entenng  the 
aervioe  of  the  Paragoajan  Govem- 
ment  in  a  period  of  profonnd  peace, 
labanred  inoeflBantlj  and  conscien- 
HxmbIj  in  the  pmsait  of  their  dnties, 
not  only  dnring  a  time  of  tranqui- 
lity, but  thron^iont  all  the  horrors 
of  a  JBrodous  war,  which,  if  &ee 
agents,  they  would  gladly  have  been 
hbemted  £:t>m.  Mr.  Thompson 
went  to  Paraguay  as  a  -civil  en- 
gineer, and  was  afiberwards  trans- 
^rmed  into  a  colonel,  eagaged  in 
the  most  dangeioiis  of  services, 
unto  the  defeat  and  flight  czf  Presi- 
dent liopee  at  the  end  of  1 868  set 
him  at  liherfy.  Mr.  Masterman, 
liter  working  m  the  medical  servioe 
cf  the  British  army,  also  went  to 
Para^oaj  at  a  time  when  its  Go- 
vemmezd;  was  trying  evsery  means 
in  Hm  power  to  oourt  the  assistanctp 
of  scientrfic  men  from  Horope,  and 
pretending,  what  may  at  first  have 
poBfiibiy  been  true,  that  its  only  ob- 
jaet  was  to  advance  laiowledge, 
posperity,  peace,  and  civiliaation, 
m  one  of  the  remotest  countries  of 
the  world.  On  the  most  frivolous 
af  pretei^cesJae  was  taken  from  his 
benevolent  wosk,  and  torture  and 
impriaonment  were  the  reward  of  a 
hard-working  and  devoted  Englisfa- 
m^L  Each  are  the  principal  wit- 
TinsaaiT  whoae  evidence  is  before  ns 
in  the  matter  of  this  daoflhtering 
war.  They  have  both  told  their 
stoty  with  remarkable  simplicity, 
and  complete  absence  of  bombast ; 
and,  though  the  accidental  circum- 
stances of  the  war,  and  the  differ- 
ence of  their  professions,  appear  to 


have  kept  them  apart  from  one 
another,  idiere  is,  on  the  whole,  a^ 
singularly  accurate  agreement  in 
th^  sc^wate  accounts.  But,  before 
goii^  jnto  ihe  particulars  of  tho 
present  war,  we  must  look  for  a 
while  inio  the  previoas  history  or 
the  remarkable  country  which  has 
prodnoad  so  terrible  an  ^laode  in 
the  histozy  of  the  world.  It  is  de- 
sirable to  aaoertain  what  anteoe- 
dents  shonld  have  made  it  possible^ 
that  snoh  «n  Af^parently  peaoefiil 
people  as  the  Paraguayans  should 
have  gone  heroically  to  their  death 
at  the  sole  bidding  of  so  s^fish  a 
despot  as  Praadsco  Solano  Lopea. 
We  must  look  into  the  previous  civ- 
cumetanoes  of  this  nnhappy  peoplo 
for  the  indications  of  their  subse- 
quent fate. 

Pew  histories  are  much  mare- 
interesting  in  their  details,  or  move^ 
suxprisinff  in  their  reeolts,  than 
that  of  vae  oonquest  and  colonisa-^ 
tion  of  South  America  by  the^ 
Spaniards.  When  we  see  what 
three  hundred  years  have  done,  and 
contemplate  the  spectacle  of  their 
dasoendants,  both  in  Europe  and 
Amerioa,  wasting  their  time  and 
substance  in  windy  wars  and  paltay 
revolutions,  it  is  dif&cult  to  believe 
that  they  prooeed  fixon  such  a  race 
of  men  as  that  which  brought  hair 
the  New  World  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Grown  of  Spain.  Coantleas 
dangers  and  difficulties  had  noefieot 
in  checking  the  ardent  coarage  or 
Gonquistadores  and  Adeiantados. 
Vestigia  nulla  reirorsum  was  their 
motto.  Forward  they  went;  and, 
when  beaten  by  Indians,  and  hy^ 
the  various  circumstances  of  an  un- 
known land,  retreat  appears  never 
tohaveoecnrrsd'toth^.  Defisated 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  river,  amd 
compelled  to  abandon  the  site  or 
the  modem  Bttenos  Aynes,  they 
OGxutiniied  their  advance  up  ^the- 
Pacani  and  Paragui^;  and,  ten 
years  a£uft  those  rivers  were  first 
visited  by  Sebastian  Gabot,  somo 
600  Spaniards  were  united  togeiher 
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in  Paraguay  and  founded  the  city 
of  Asuncion  in  1538.  Having  got 
rid  of  the  warlike  Querandis  and 
Pajaguis,  thej  found  themselTcs 
tkniong  the  more  peaceful  Ghiaranis, 
who  supplied  them  with  provisions 
«nd  assisted  them  in  building  their 
citj.  These  Indians  appear  to  have 
at  once  submitted  themselves  to  the 
superior  race,  and  to  have  been 
deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of 
their  power  and  knowledge.  The 
Spaniards,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
well  satisfied  to  find  themselves, 
after  several  years  of  desperate 
"fighting,  among  quiet  neighbours. 
They  married  with  the  Indians ; 
and  with  the  parental  instinct  of 
benefiting  their  children,  secured 
ix)  them  a  participation  in  their  own 
privileges,  and  bequeathed  to  them 
their  names  and  their  possessions. 
Strange  to  say,  the  conquering  race 
adopted  the  language  of  the  con- 
quered, and  to  this  day  Guarani  is 
spoken  by  all  classes  in  Paraguay, 
almost  to  the  exclusion  of  Spanish. 
Thus  the  children  of  Spaniards  and 
Guarani  mothers  became  a  very 
influential  race  among  the  provincial 
Indians ;  but  those  who  were  not 
-thus  linked  virith  the  superior  race 
do  not  seem  to  have  fared  equally 
well.  The  Jesuits  who  had  built  a 
church  there  in  1588,  wrote  to  the 
home  Government,  complaining 
that  the  Indians  were  being  badly 
treated  and  sold  as  slaves.  In  due 
time  the  Paraguayan  (Government 
Teceived  a  rebuke,  and  the  Jesuits 
-were  ordered  to  exert  themselves 
for  the  kind  treatment  and  the 
civilisation  of  the  Indians. 

Thus  the  Jesuits  got  a  standing 
in  the  country  which  they  did  not 
neglect.  They  collected  the  Indians 
into  many  villages  on  both  sides  of 
the  Paraind;  they  reduced  to  wri- 
ting the  unwritten  Guarani  lan- 
guage ;  built  churches,  and  taught 
the  Indians  to  ornament  and  furnish 
them  with  their  own  handiwork. 


In  short,  to  use  the  words  of  Colonel 
Thompson: 

'  They  brought  the  Indians  to  a 
more  than  military  state  of  disci- 
pline and  obedience,  under  which 
they  gradually  abdicated  reason  and 
thought,  and  did  what  they  were 
ordered,  without  thinking  whether 
or  no  their  masters  had  the  right  to 
order  them.' 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  in 
Paraguay  for  nearly  two  centuries 
of  uninterrupted  tranquillitj.     The 
country  was  administered  peaceably 
under  the   authority  of  the  home 
Government  in  Spain,  the  Indians 
were  for  the  most  part  being  trained 
in  the  arts  of  civilisation  by  the 
Jesuit  iathers,  and  a  strong  popu- 
lation of  mixed  Indian  and  Spanish 
blood  was  firmly  planted   on  the 
soil  of  one  of  the  most  fertile  re- 
gions of  the  earth.     But  in  1 767  a 
thunderbolt  fell  among  them.     The 
Jesuits,  by  their  encroachments  in 
Europe,  had  fallen   into  disgrace; 
and    the    same    influences    which 
turned   them  out    of   the  mother 
country  were  brought  to  bear  upon 
them  in  the   Spanish   colonies  of 
South  America.     Just  as  they  had 
achieved  a  success  never  before  or 
since  attained,  the   success  of  re- 
ducing a  savage  nation  to  Chris- 
tianity   and     orderly    civilisation, 
however    infuxtine    it    may    have 
been,  a  scheme  arranged  in  Europe 
was  carried  into  effect  in  America, 
and  the  whole  establishment  of  the 
famous  Jesuit  missions  was  broken 
up.     In  spite  of  the  tears  and  sup- 
plications of  the  Indians,  the  whole 
of  the  Jesuit  fiEiihers  were  seized  in 
one  fell  swoop  and  transported  into 
Europe. 

Concerning  this  affair  Sir  "Wood- 
bine Parish,  one  of  the  best  informed 
men  about  South  America,  re- 
marks: ^ 

When  the  order  of  Jeguits  was  expelled 
from  South  America  in  1767.  thew  wm jn 
these  districts  a  popidation  of  a  hundrea 
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thousand  sonls,  inhabiting  thirty  toinui» 
under  their  contzol.  In  those  situated  east 
oi  the  Parana,  not  a  thousand  souls  remained 
in  1S15,  according  to  the  account  which  I 
nceiTed  from  the  officer  in  command  there 
at  that  period ;  and  these  were,  I  believe, 
shortly  afterwards  swept  off  during  the 
war  with  Brazil  for  the  occupation  of  the 
Banda  OrientaL  This  was  that  imperium 
m  tmperio  which  once  excited  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  world  and  the  euTj  of  princes : 
how  little  cause  they  had  to  be  alarmed  by 
it  was  best  proTed  by  the  whole  fabric 
fidling  to  pieces  on  the  removal  of  a  few 
poor  old  priests.  A  more  inoffensive  com- 
raunity  never  existed.  It  was  an  experi- 
ment on  a  vast  scale,  originating  in  the 
pnreet  spirit  of  Christianity,  to  civilise  and 
render  useful  hordes  of  savages  who  other- 
wise would,  like  the  rest  of  me  aborigines, 
have  been  miserably  exterminated  in  war 
ot  slaveiyby  the  European  colonists  or  their 
deecendants.  Its  remarkable  success  ex- 
cited env^  and  jealousy,  and  caused  a 
thousand  idle  stones  to  be  circulated  as  to 
the  political  views  of  the  Jesuits  in  found- 
ing such  establishments,  which  xmfortu- 
nately  gained  too  easy  credence  at  a  time 
when  Uie  public  mind  was  much  imtated 
at  their  encroachments  at  home,  and  con- 
tributed, there  is  no  doubt,  to  hasten  the 
down&ll  of  their  order.* 

In  the  volume  fi*om  which  we 
have  just  been  quoting  is  contained 
a  very  curious  letter  in  the  original 
Ouarani,  with  its  translation  into 
English,  in  which  the  Indians  im* 
plored  the  Spanish  Government  not 
to  aHenata  from  them  their  dear 
fikUiers,  the  Jesuits,  and  to  substi* 
tute  for  them  the  Franciscan  friars 
whom  thej  detested.  As  a  speci- 
men of  the  simple  style  of  these 
poor  people,  we  should  like  to  give 
a  sentence  in  which  thej  trj  to 
clear  themselves  from  the  charge  of 
not  having  sent  to  Spain  some  birds 
which  had  been  required :  '  The^ 
Corregidor  Santiam  Pindo  and  Don 
Pantaleon  Cayuan,  in  their  love  for 
us,  have  written  to  us  for  certain 
birds  which  they  desire  that  we 
will  send  them  for  the  king:  we 
are  veiy  sorry  not  to  be  able  to 
send  them,  inasmuch  as  they  live 
where    God    made    them — in   the 


forests — and  fly  far  away  from  us^ 
so  that  we  cannot  catch  them.' 
They  dreaded  the  result  of  being 
deprived  of  their  beloved  and  trusted 
leaders,  and  wound  up  their  letter 
by  declaring :  *'  This  to  your  Excel- 
lency, to  the  king,  and  to  God — w& 
shall  go  to  the  deviL' 
.  Under  the  rule  of  the  Jesuits,  the 
Indians  were  accustomed  to  work, 
in  community  for  a  common  stock, 
out  of  which  all  the  wants  of  every 
individual  were  regularly  and  ade- 
quately provided  fbr.  Everything 
was  done  according  to  order,  and 
the  ringing  of  a  hell  called  their 
attention  with  ludicrous  regularity 
to  the  minutest  details  of  domestic 
life.  Though  there  was  nothing  of 
the  heroic  in  this  state  of  affairs,  iiy 
was  unquestionably  a  happy  life  for 
men  in  their  position ;  and  we  can 
hardly  be  surprised  to  find  that  the 
Indians  had  no  wish  to  be  deprived 
of  it.  However,  though  the  mis- 
sions were  broken  up  and  their 
population  dispersed,  it  appears  that 
the  home  Government  did  not  neg- 
lect or  ill-use  this  lower  class  of  the 
Paraguayan  people ;  and  a  perma- 
nent spirit  of  hi^piness  and  con- 
tentment continued  to  be  widely 
diffused  among  the  inferior  races, 
long  after  the  departure  of  those 
whose  intervention  during  the 
troublous  times  of  early  conquest 
had  done  not  a  little  for  their  pro- 
tection and  improvement.  The 
wealthier  classes  of  Paraguayans 
were  for  the  most  part  sprung  from 
the  mixture  of  Spanish  and  Indian 
blood,  with  a  few  families  of  old 
Spaniards  among  them.  With  their 
herds  of  cattle,  their  orange  groves, 
their  yerba  forests,  and  their  plan* 
tations  of  mandioca  and  tobacco, 
they  were  in  possession  of  all  that 
they  required,  and  they  appear  to 
have  been  naturally  contented  witl^ 
the  world  as  they  found  it.  Para- 
guay, to  a  nation  of  lotus-eaters. 


*  It  is  stated  that,  at  the  time  when  they  and  their  possessions  were  seised,  onlj 
9,000  dollars  were  found  in  their  coffisrs*  /  1 
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tamted  witii  their  utter  ignorance 
<jf  alt  the  rest  of  the  irorid,  iiiey* 
woakt  baye  replied,  in  the  soft 
^eeents  of  tiie  Gkiarani,  aemething 
to  the  elfoet  that  *  Wher»igiigianoe 
is  bliss,  tis  Mfy  te  be  wise/  It 
was  therefore  no  trawilling  sidbam- 
sion  t^iat  they  tendered  to  the  €Fo- 
Tenunent  of  Spoon :  and  when  tiiie 
Bnenos  Ajreans,  in  the  eonrse  cf 
their  snceessfid  rofvobitioii  agamst 
the  motber-cetnitry,  sent  an  array 
im  1^1 1  into  Pamginy  to  inyite  or 
<!ompe^  itg  inhabitanixi  to  join  the 
pca*ty  of  freedom,  on  the  pvineiplte^ 
of  ''liiberty,  Pfcatermty,  or  D^smCb,'' 
iiie  PkragosyHMi  jmlerred  ridnng 
the  latter  altemabre :  they^teokap 
^arme  and  defeated  the  anny  of 
Belgrano  whieh  caone  to  olfer  them 
ilieir  liberation  fjmm  a  royal  naaster. 
However,  this  afihir  nafenraDy  gave 
them  a  much  greater  notion  of  their 
<ywn  importance  than  they  had  pre- 
vionsly  entertained,  and  they  very 
soon  took  tile  bold  step  of  dedfiring 
Fkragnay  a  free  and  seyereijgB  siate^ 
independent  not  only  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  bmt  «rf  Spain. 

This  appears'tD  have  been  a  blood* 
less  revokttion,  the  result  be»g  the^ 
establishment  of  a  tramvirate  with 
the  famous  Gaspor  !E¥aneia  as.  its 
secretary.  In  tkreo'  years  this  able 
and  extraordinary  man  succeeded  in 
getting  rid  of  his  coHeagoes;  he- 
went  tluwigfe  the  mockery  of  caH* 
ing  a  Congress,  i^  members  Gf 
whieh  were  compiled  by  a  cBspliBBy 
<if  amned  force  te  vote  as  thcj 
were  ordered ;  and  when  the  fareo 
•came  to  an  e«d,  Francialbnnd  him- 
self sole  Consul,  and  aflerwanls 
Pietator  of  Paraguay.  '  At  first,.' st^ 
Mr.  Masteman  (p.  29),  'Franda 
ruled  with  justice  andr  moderatien  ; 
he  did  much  to  improve  the  condi- 
tion of  tile  people,  established 
echools,  and  by  a  very  summary 
process  reduced  the  streets  of  the 
capitiil  to  regularity.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  neighbouring  republics 
had  conmienced  quarrelling :  there 


was  nuUkuig  but  cunnuiion  acmx 
Uoodshed,  plots  uad  revoIutianB  ; 
and  in.  (»der  to  prevent  sodi  a  slate 
of  thmga  occuiriBg  in  tibe  hitherti7 
peaceful  regkmff  which  he  governed, 
he  determined  to  completely  isolate 
Paraguay  firom  the  rest  of  the  worhL. 
He  would  allow  very  few  to  eafiter^ 
and  »»•  to  lewe  ik' 

It  is  possible  that  tMs  constant 
system  of  isolation  and  su^ici(mi 
may  have  had  some  uifbience  on. 
his  personal  ebaraeUrin  other  mttfc* 
ters.  Se  began  by  enfetcmg  abao*^ 
lute  obedience  and  submission  to* 
himself;  and  compelled  every  man 
and  boy  in.  the  cooDtry  to  wear  &. 
hat  of  aome  Idndy  cfveu  if  it  were 
only  a  brim,  that  lAey  migfat  take 
it  off  in  token  of  respect  £br  Yns 
authority.  He  oanied  on  the 
limited  trade  of  the  eoantry  ia  sack 
a  wa^  as  to  make  tibie  ignorant 
peo]^  look  to  him  f^one  fbr  ti^e 
supphr  of  all  thear  wants.  'Ejb 
raised  money  whenever  he  pleased 
by  forced  contributions  from  tbe 
wealthy,  and  ^ot  those  who  ap- 
pealed agaiust  hiS'  estimate  of^ their' 
means ;  but  he  ^d  not  appropriiEite 
rtto  his  own  use,  and  oied  poor^ 
though  all  the  revemxes  of  the  re- 
psbuc  passed  tliruugn  his*  hands^ 
He  had  spies  in  every  house :  the 
slightest  ezpressmn  of  disaflkstion 
wae  construed  into  treason,  and 
before  long  no  man  dared  speak  to 
hn  neighbour  for  Isar  of  being  de- 
nounced. He  fined  his  prisons  wrt^* 
any  vietuns  hemight  choose ;  and  in 
constant  fear  of  assassnnstion  he 
continued  \xr  bad  the  Wh  of  a 
*  moody,  cruel  tyrant,  absohitely 
wii^out  a  friend  or  a  smgle  joyous 
hour.  AfBer  twenty-six  years  of 
despotism  he  cEed  in  1 840 ;  and 
at  his  death  700  or  800  incEvidnafe 
were  found  in  his  prisons,  some  m 
dungeons  loaded  with  iroiw,  who 
had  been  there  fbr  twenty  years 
without  even  being  informed  of  tixe 
cause  of  their  arrest :  but  the  num- 
ber of  his  prisoners  mattered  Kttle 
to  Froncia,  for  hxr  zmveiLmve  them 
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Bnj&ung  to  eftt,  and  compelled  ilioir 
Mends  to  maiataiii  thorn.  "Ea  shot 
^ham  ho  pkaaod,  wid  a  Hei  of  fifty 
persooB  deatinod  fov  «sM«fcio&  was 
foQnd  among  hiopapera^  Thotov- 
rible  dread  inspired  bj  haa  vefj 
name  did  not  die  ir^  Inaa.  A 
natiye  wiH  ne^er  willingly  speak  of 
*M  tnflMrto '—' the  departed'  as 
they  eaU  hkn ;  to  this  day  lie  wfll 
look  TOond  ftarfiLlly  if  Franda  be 
meniianed^  and  only  to  intimato 
friends  win  'tell  with  'bated  bteatk 
tales  ef  hk  crael  deeds  and  sapee- 
natnral  wiedimu' 

It  udght  parbape  be  saf^poaed 
that,  after  iba  death  aftha  dreaded 
Erwicift,  Paraguay  wonld  hare 
either  joined  ue  Ganfadsxatioife  of 
the  Argentine  Provinoes,  or  haye 
taken  other  st^Mi  to  seemre  some 
amount  of  freedcHn  &a*  the  fntnie. 
Thia  howeyer  wodd  be  reftsoauag 
from  EoiDpean  rather  than,  from 
Paragaayan,  or  lotos-eatings  prin- 
ciples. Not  only  the  hnmbla  de- 
acendawta  o€  Tndianft  tamed  by 
Jesnita,  bat  the  wealtkittr  olassea 
akoy  seemed  ready  to  wekeme  a 
new  despot  as  soon  as  Eranoaa  had 
departed  to  another  world.  It  most 
always  be  remembered  that  they 
were  a  nation  of  quiet  diildrenv  who 
wanted  eyerythis^  deaia  for  them ; 
and  a  paternal  despotism  was  the 
system  whieh  they  feand  besii 
adapted  to  their  ease.  Actiye  li£b, 
as  nnderstiood  in  Iktrope,  was  ta 
them  a  thittg  nnheard,  nndveamed 
<^.  Ta  in.yita  theaa  to  attend  aa 
repreaentaiiyea  in  a  Congieaa  ai 
Asnn^en  waa  to  dalimr  a  seriona 
Uow  to  their  happy  and  indoleni 
tranqnijLtiiy ;  and  dodlitless-  they 
felt  gxatefoi  ta  any  enawhowoaM 
rdieye  tbeaa  firom  the  yaviooa 
ironbles  of  legislataom  and  gov^enb- 
ment  by  eoneentrating  the  datiee  of 
eyery  department  in  his  own  irre- 
qx>n8ible  sel£  So' loag  as  the  righta 
of  life  and  property  were  maiTiiaiw^d 
as  between  themselyes,  they  pro- 


bably dad  not  mach  caoe  if  K  Gkw 
biemo  Sspremo  oecaaioaidly  de>- 
spoiled  than  of  a  portion  ol  their 
goods:  theywonld  look  npoiL their 
raler  mnek  aa  a  h^plaes  family  of 
tonziats  waald  look  upon  their 
conrior,  namely,  as  a  yery  aaafril 
person  who  a]lowa  no  (ma  to  rab 
thmn  birt  kisua^  80  fiur  from. 
cooapkini^f  of  poliiaeail  aedLosiea^ 
they  wane  oonta^  to-lcvwe  their  cfwn 
conntry  wkh  traa  dayation,  and 
were  in  all  probabiH^  yery  thaaik- 
fal  iK>r  being  kept  clear  from  a 
wioked  and  ^ab£asome  world. 

Aftar  a  short  intevregnnm  in  thaa 
siMraHed  rapabMe^  Bon  Carlos  Lo- 
pezy  a  man.  oi  low  ori^m^  and  Dea 
Hariano  Akoao  w«re  Seated  con^ 
snla.  In  three  years  afterwarda  it 
is  said  that  Iiopea  <^Bared  his  ooi^ 
league  the  altMmatiya  c^  nrtirrrmaat 
or  deatk;  and  Don  Casloa  Lopes 
was  thoa  aaaxmated  as  tiM  first  iW- 
sidaat  of  the  RepoWc.  Intiaafrea 
and  glorioiiB  ecmstitation,  ^it  maiy 
be  as  watt  ta  eapkiin^'^  saya  Mr. 
MaatermaB,  'thart  the  Preaudent 
nominates  the  offioera  who  ehoose 
the  depiaties^  who  nomsnato  him; 
so  he  not  on^  ro-eleeta  hims^  at 
the  end  of  each  nominal  test  years 
oi  office^  bat  secm^ea  thdr  perfect 
ac^oieseenco  in  aai^  laws  he  may 
lay  before  them.^  ^  This  Lopez  L 
waa  a  short  stout  man,  with  mani- 
fest undieatiesBa  of  the  Indian  blood 
deriyed  from  his  mother;  bixt  in 
spite  of  acta  ef  a^shness,  his  name 
haa  not  beoi  blackened  1^  many 
aets  of  eraelly.  Coneidedng  his 
lights,  he  may  be  regarded  as  ayery 
creditable  speeim«[&  of  a  South 
American  raler.  He  remoyed  most, 
of  the  restrietiQEDff  on  the  free  nayi- 
gaiion  ef  iJbe  riyer,  he  introduced 
Em'opeaa  workmen,  doctors,  and 
engineersy  started  a  railway,  founded 
the  arsenal,  and  established  a  line 
of  fc»rtnightly  steamers  between 
AfUB^ioa  and  Buenos  Ayres. 

He    had    tiuree    sons    and    two 


*  This  it  Toiy  mach  the  coursa  which  the  Pope  is  adoptiag  at  the  (Ecumeiucal  Council. 
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danghters,  whose  fortones  he  pro- 
ceeded to  push  nnBonipQloiislj,  and 
he  allowed  them  to  nse  any  means 
for  the  acquisition  of  wealth.  One 
of  the  means  adopted  was  to  offer  a 
price  for  cattle  which  was  lar  below 
the  market  price,  bat  which  people 
were  afiraid  to  revise.  They  then 
sent  the  cattle  to  market  again,  and 
sold  them  at  any  price  they  liked, 
as  no  one  woe  allied  to  sell  cattle 
m  the  market  when  any  of  the 
President's  family  were  there.  The 
ladies  of  the  fieunily  established  an 
exchange  where  torn  paper-money 
which  would  no  longer  pass  was 
bought  at  a  discount  of  sixpence  in 
the  dollar;  and,  by  their  connec- 
tion with  the  Government,  they 
changed  it  at  the  treasury  for  new 
notes  of  the  full  value.  With  such 
peculiar  advantages  as  these,  it  is 
not  surprising  to  find  that  this 
highly  ^voured  family  became  ex- 
cessively rich.  The  sons  had  sepa- 
rate establishments,  and  were  all  dis- 
tingpiished  for  their  libertinism,  es- 
pecially the  eldest  and  the  youngest. 
It  seems,  however,  that  Lopez  I. 
would  allow  nobody  but  his  own 
family  to  tyrannise  over  the  people, 
and,  though  at  the  call  of  any  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  everybody  was 
liable  at  any  moment  to  have  him- 
self and  his  property  pressed  into 
the  public  service  without  payment, 
yet  this  power  was  seldom  abused  in 
the  old  man's  time.  Colonel  Thomp- 
son (p.  id)  goes  so  far  as  to  say 
that  *  probably  in  no  country  in  the 
world  has  life  and  property  been  so 
secure  as  over  all  Paraguay  during 
his  reign.  Crime  was  almost  un- 
known, and,  when  committed,  was 
immediately  detected  and  punished. 
The  mass  of  the  people  was  per- 
haps the  happiest  in  existence. 
They  had  hardly  to  do  any  work 
to  gain  a  livelihood.  Each  family 
had  its  own  house  or  hut  in  its 
own  ground.  They  planted  in  a 
few  days  enough  tobacco,  maize, 
and  mandioca  for  their  own  con- 
sumption,   and    the    crop    hardly 


Wanted  looking  at  till  it  was  ready 
to  be  gathered.  Having  at  every 
hut  a  grove  pf  oranges,  which  form 
a  considerable  article  of  food  in 
Paraguay,  and  also  a  few  cows, 
they  were  almost  throughout  the 
year  under  little  necessity  of  work- 
ing. The  higher  classes  of  course 
lived  more  in  the  European  way, 
many  flEunilies  being  very  well  off" 
and  comfortable.  As  to  most  Para- 
guayans the  sum  of  human  happi- 
ness is  to  lie  down  all  day  on  a 
'*  poncho  "  in  the  shade,  and  smoke 
and  play  the  guitar,  they  may  be 
considered  to  have  been  very  happy^ 
as  they  had  little  else  to  do.' 

In  1854  he  ^^^^  ^^  ^P  ^^  Bend- 
ing his  eldest  son,  Francisco  (now 
Lopez  n.),  upon  a  mission  to  France 
and  England,  with  the  view  of  ne- 
gotiating a  treaiy  of  peace  and 
commerce  between  them  and  Para- 
gpiay.  Francia,  during  all  his  policy- 
of  isolating  the  republic  from  con- 
tact with  the  neighbouring  states, 
was  extremely  anxious  for  European 
recognition,  but  he  had  no  relations 
and  not  a  friend  in  the  world  whom, 
he  could  have  entrusted  with  the 
secrets  of  his  dark  mind.  Toung* 
Lopez  went  to  represent  his  feather,, 
with  whose  wishes  and  tactics  he 
was  well  acquainted.  He  was  ab- 
sent for  about  a  year  and  a  half, 
during  a  great  part  of  which  he  re- 
sided in  Paris,  whence,  as  Mr. 
Masterman  says,  '  he  imported  twe 
novelties — ^French  uniforms  for  his 
officers,  and  a  mistress  for  himself; 
the  latter  the  most  fatal  step  in  his 
life.'  This  lady  was  Madame  Lynch, 
of  Irish  parentage,  but  married  to  a^ 
surgeon  in  the  French  army.  She 
exercised  such  influence  over  Lopez, 
and  her  evil  counsels  appear  to  have 
done  so  much  towards  bringing  on 
the  present  war,  that  she  must  not 
altogether  pass  unnoticed.  Mr. 
Masterman  knew  her  well,  and  his 
account  is  as  follows : 

She  was,  when  first  I  knew  her,  a  tall, 
stoat)  and  remarkably  handsome  woman: 
and  though  .ge  Md  t^^i^of  m«.y 
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children  had  then  somewhat  marred  hor 
beauty,  yet  I  can  easily  believo  the  story 
that  when  she  hiDded  in  Asuncion  the 
simple  natives  thought  her  charms  of  more 
than  earthly  brilliancy,  and  her  dress  so 
sumptuous,  that  they  had  no  words  to  ex- 
press the  admiration  which  they  both  ex- 
cited. She  had  received  a  somewhat  showy 
education ;  spoke  English,  French,  and 
Spanish  with  equal  facility,  gave  capital 
dinner-parties,  and  could  drink  more  cham- 
pagne without  being  affected  by  it  than  any 
one  I  have  over  met  with.  A  clever,  self- 
ish, and  most  unscrupulous  woman,  it  will 
be  readily  understocKl  that  the  influence 
which  she  exercised  over  a  man  so  im- 
perious, yet  so  weak,  so  vain  and  sensual, 
as  Lopez  was  immense.  With  admirable 
tact  she  treated  him  apparently  with  the 
utmost  deference  and  respect,  while  she 
<!Ould  really  do  with  him  as  she  pleased, 
and  was  virtually  the  ruler  of  Paraguay. 
S8ie  had  two  ambitious  projects  :  the  first, 
to  marry  him ;  the  second,  to  make  him  the 
Napoleon  of  the  New  World.  The  first 
was  a  difficult  one,  for  her  husband,  as  a 
Frenchman,  could  not  sue  for  a  divorce ; 
hut  should  the  second  succeed,  it  would  not 
perhaps  be  very  hard  to  obtain  a  dispensa- 
tion and  exchange  her  equivocal  position 
for  a  secure  one.  Therefore  she  gradually 
imbued  Lopez  with  the  idea  that  he  was 
the  greatest  soldier  of  the  age,  and  fiattered 
the  vain,  credulous,  and  greedy  savage  into 
the  belief  that  he  was  destined  to  raise 
Paraguay  from  obscurity,  and  make  it  the 
dominant  power  of  South  America.  It  was 
necessary  for  the  realisation  of  this  ambi- 
tious project  that  war  on  a  grand  scale 
^dwtdd  be  undertake.i. 

This  is  a  very  probable  theory, 
and  there  is  no  donbt  that  the 
splendour  of  the  mihtary  spectacles 
of  Europe  had  prepared  his  mind 
for  the  easy  reception  of  such  advice. 
At  all  events,  in  a  country  whose 
tranquillity  had  never  yet  been  dis- 
turbed, warlike  preparations  were 
slowly  but  surely  progressing.  In 
1862  Lopez  I.  died  at  the  age  of  72, 
having  nominated  as  Vice-President 
his  eldest  son,  who  at  once  began 
to  enter  on  the  duties  of  the  office. 
Under  such  circumstances,  in  Para- 
guayan fashion,  the  first  thing  for 
young  Lopez  to  do  was  to  call  a 
Congress  of  Deputies,  who,  having 
tiieir  cue  beforehand,  as  a  matter  of 
course  elected  him  as  their  new 
President.    Two  deputies  who  were 
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rash  enough  to  raise  some  constitu- 
tional objections  to  this  proceeding 
disappeared  on  that  same  night  and 
have  never  since  been  heard  of. 

Thus  we  have  been  brought  down 
to  the  opening  of  the  presidential 
career    of    Francisco    Lopez,    the 

Present  ruler  of  the  Republic  of 
^araguay,  a  man  who,  trading  on 
the  popularity  of  his  father,  has 
sacrificed  his  country  and  destroyed 
a  whole  nation  of  simple  confiding 
people  to  satisfy  his  personal  ambi- 
tion and  greed  of  power.  It  is  right 
that  his  name  should  be  handed 
down  to  posterity  with  a  reputation 
worse  than  that  of  Lord  Byron's 
Cors€ttr.  Not  '  one  virtue '  will  be 
linked  with  his  '  thousand  crimes ; ' 
not  even  the  wild  virtue  of  per- 
sonal courage,  as  the  pages  of 
Colonel  Thompson  will  abundantly 
testify.  He  has  shown  enough  of 
the  savage  to  persevere  in  obstinacy, 
but  it  has  always  been  at  the  ex- 
pense of  others ;  and  he  has  never, 
in  spite  of  repeated  ofiers  from  the 
adversary,  consented  to  save  his 
country  by  the  submission  and  re- 
tirement of  himself.  It  is  difficult 
to  think  of  any  one  in  the  history 
of  the  world  who  has  produced  so 
much  cruel  misery  in  a  selfish  and 
ambitious  cause,  which  almost  from 
the  first  was  hopeless.  This  intro- 
duction of  the  subject  may  appear 
somewhat  lengthy ;  but  it  was  neces- 
sary to  show  the  antecedents  of 
such  a  lost  bat  devoted  people,  as 
well  as  to  explain  the  anteoedents 
of  a  man  who  has  been  capable  of 
so  villanously  abusing  their  courage 
and  devotion  to  himself.  Before 
we  go  any  further  we  may  as  well 
give  his  portrait  in  the  words  o 
Mr.  Masterman.  *The  new  Presi- 
dent was  bom  on  the  24th  of  July 
1826,  and  was  therefore  thirty-six 
years  of  age  when  elected.  Person- 
ally, he  is  not  a  man  of  commanding 
presence,  being  but  five  feet  four  in 
height  and  extremely  stout — latterly 
most  unwieldily  so.  His  face  is 
rather  fat,  with  but  little  nobility  of 
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feature,  head  rather  good,  bnt  nar- 
row in  front,  and  greatly  developed 
posteriorly.  There  is  a  very  omi- 
nous breadth  and  solidity  in  the 
lower  part  of  his  face,  a  peculiarity 
derived  from  his  Guavcuru  ancestry, 
which  gives  the  index  to  his  cha- 
racter; a  cruel  sensual  hce,  not 
improved  by  the  eyes  being  placed 
too  close  together.  His  manners, 
when  he  was  pleased,  were  remark- 
ably gracious;  but  when  enraged, 
and  I  have  twice  seen  him  so,  his 
expression  was  perfeclly  ferocious : 
the  savage  Indian  broke  through 
the  thin  varnish  of  civilisation,  as 
the  Cossack  shows  through  the 
angry  Russian.' 

Even  during  the  lifetime  of  his 
father,  who  said  that  he  would 
rather  lose  one-fourth  of  his  territory 
than  enter  into  a  war  to  defend  it, 
he  had  gpradually  collected  a  vast 
amount  of  materials  and  ammuni- 
tion, and  he  soon  afterwards  formed 
in  Cerro-Leon,  about  fifty  miles 
from  Asun9ion,  a  vast  camp  of  in- 
struction. In  June  1863  the  army 
numbered  80,000  men ;  and  this,  be 
it  remembered,  was  fiilly  one-tenth 
of  the  entire  population.  English 
and  other  European  engineers  and 
artificers  were  supplying  him  with 
guns,  steamers,  railways,  and  tele- 
graphs. His  resources,  in  com- 
parison with  the  extent  of  the 
country,  were  great.  The  nation 
was,  as  we  have  said,  mainly  self- 
supporting,  the  small  wants  of  the 
inhabitants  being  supplied  in  suffi- 
ciency by  themselves.  Great  stores 
of  wealth  were  in  the  national 
treasury,  consisting  of  plate,  church 
ornaments,  doubloons,  and  jewelry, 
which  had  been  from  time  to  time, 
during  many  years,  collected  by 
confiscation.  The  regular  revenue 
of  Paraguay  arose  from  the  GU)- 
yemment  monopoly  of  the  yerha 
maUy  made  from  the  leaves  of  the 
Hex  Faragua/yensis^  and  eagerly 
sought  for  as  the  material  for  the 
most  popular  beverage  for  a  great 
part  of  South  America.     When  we 


consider  that  this  precious  sub- 
stance was  procured  from  the  native 
manufacturers  at  a  cost  of  abont 
one  shilling  for  the  arroba  of  twenly- 
five  pounds,  and  sold  by  the  Go- 
vernment at  from  twenty-four  to 
thirty-two  shillings  for  the  same 
quantity,  and  when  we  consider, 
also,  that  any  further  requirements 
of  the  treasury  were  met  by  un- 
limited confiscation  of  property* 
belonging  to  private  citizens,  "we 
can  hardly  be  surprised  at  hearing 
that  Paraguay  has  not,  and  never 
has  had,  any  national  debt ! 

Thus  finding  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  brave  but  indolent  nation  of 
whites,  mestizos,  and  Indians,  all 
of  whom  were,  or  could  easily  be 
made,  equally  subservient  to  bis 
plans,  and  all  of  whom  could  by  a 
single  dictatorial  word  from  him  be 
compelled  to  serve  his  despotic  rule 
with  their  lives,  fe^milies,  and  pro- 
perty, the  President  of  a  pretended 
Republic  prepared  for  a  foreign 
war.  Armed  with  substantial  force, 
and  backed  by  overweening  vanitrjr, 
he  fancied  he  could  carry  it  out  to 
a  successful  conclusion.  But  be 
did  not  remember  that  the  enclosed 
position  of  Paraguay,  which  had 
enabled  his  predecessors  for  many 
years  to  carry  out  a  policy  of  abso- 
lute isolation,  would  be  in  itself 
fatal  to  any  hopes  he  might  enter* 
tain  of  drawing  fresh  supplies,  if 
his  first  stock  came  to  be  exhausted. 
The  resources  which  he  possessed 
may,  perhaps,  have  justified  bis 
first  determination  to  launch  bis 
vessel  upon  the  sea  of  ambition; 
but,  in  the  name  of  humanity,  we 
may  say  that  he  can  never  be  for- 
given for  not  seeing  long  ago  bow 
mtal  and  hopeless  was  uie  line  of 
action  which  he  adopted. 

Before  entering  upon  a  short 
sketch  of  what  we  must  unfortu- 
nately still  call  ike  present  war,  we 
must  request  our  readers  for  a 
moment  to  consider  the  situation  of 
the  four  countries  concerned  in  it. 
The  estuary  of  the  Bio  de  la  Plata 
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divides  into  the  two  great  rivers, 
the  Uruguay  on  the  east,  and  the 
Pftrana  on  the  west.  Between  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Uruguay  and  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  is  contained  the 
Republic  of  the  Banda  Oriental, 
with  the  empire  of  Brazil  on  its 
northern  frontier.  Between  the 
western  bank  of  the  Uruguay  and 
the  Parand  are  situated  Entrerios 
and  Corrientes,  two  of  the  provinces 
of  the  Argentine  Confederation, 
which  includes  also  all  the  vast 
territory  extending  from  Pata- 
gonia in  the  south  to  Chili  on  the 
west  and  Bolivia  on  the  north. 
Following  up  the  river  for  about 
800  miles,  we'  come  to  Corrientes, 
or  *the  meeting  of  the  waters,* 
where  the  main  river  is  divided  into 
the  Parana  proper  on  the  east  and 
the  Paraguay  on  the  west.  Be- 
tween these  two  is  the  territory  of  the 
Republic  of  Paraguay,  which,  ex- 
tends for  about  400  miles  northward, 
tin  it  is  met  by  the  Brazilian  pro- 
vince of  Matto  Grosso,  a  highly  pro- 
ductive region,  the  natural  outlet  of 
which  is  by  tlie  Rio  de  la  Plata,  as  on 
the  other  side  it  is  separated  from  Rio 
de  Janeiro  by  a  vast  tract  of  forest 
and  diflBcult  country.  The  situa- 
tion of  Paraguay,  with  a  power 
of  commanding  the  river,  cuts  off 
the  natural  communications  by 
water  between  Matto  Grosso  and 
the  outside  world,  though  steam- 
hoats  can  navigate  the  river  up  to 
Cuyabd,  about  2,000  miles  from 
Montevideo.    Many  were  the  conse- 

?uent  quarrels  between  Brazil  and 
^araguay;  and  Lopez  was  only 
looking  for  an  opportunity  to  try 
^e  case  by  ordeal  of  battle,  with 
the  view  of  extending  his  frontiers 
on  the  side  of  BrazU.  By  fortify- 
ing Humaitd  at  a  point  where  Us 
batteries  could  command  the  river, 
he  put  the  band  of  a  garottcr  upon 
the  middle  of  that  mighty  artery ; 
and,  by  drilling  and  arming  so  large 
a  force  at  Oerro  Leon,  he  not  only 
frightened  the  Brazilians  against 
whom  originally  he  was  preparing 


himself,  but  he  caused  considerable 
alarm  to  the  Republics  which  were 
between  him  and  the  sea.  It  be- 
came sufficiently  manifest  that, 
while  they  had  been  exhausting 
themselves  in  internal  dissensions, 
he  had  busily  employed  himself  in 
concentrating  his  strength  and  re- 
sources. 

At  length  the  hour  of  action 
struck;  and,  as  often  happens,  great 
things  arose  from  a  cause  which  was 
apparently  insignificant.  The  Bra- 
zilian empire  had  a  standing  quarrel 
with  the  Banda  Oriental,  or  Re- 
public of  Uruguay,  about  some 
atrocities  committed  by  the  latter 
upon  their  frontier  lands,  and  took 
the  opportunity  of  a  revolution  at 
Montevideo  to  press  her  claims 
upon  the  Government.  Montevideo 
and  Buenos  Ayres,  the  leading 
cities  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  have 
always  been  in  a  state  of  rivalry 
ready  to  ripen  into  war,  and  the 
Buenos  Ayreans  gave  secret  support 
to  General  Flores,  the  leader  of  the 
Montevidean  rebels.  This  was  in 
the  early  part  of  1863.  Flores, 
having  appeared  in  arms  against 
the  Government  at  Montevideo,  was 
of  course  an  object  of  great  interest 
to  the  Brazilians,  whose  quarrel  was 
with  the  Government  which  he  was 
also  attacking.  At  length  they 
joined  their  forces  to  his,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  open  hostilities  by  land 
and  water.  They  went  up  the 
River  Uruguay  and  bombarded 
Paysandd,  a  pretty,  quiet,  little 
town  surrounded  by  groves  of 
peach-trees.  It  was  heroically  de- 
fended by  Leandro  Gomez  and  a 
handful  of  men  for  a  couple  of 
days,  when  the  Brazilians  sent  in  a 
flag  of  truce  with  a  demand  to  sur- 
render. 'While  Gbmez  was  writing 
his  answer,*  says  Colonel  Thompson 
(p.  31),  'the  Brazilians  treacher- 
ously entered  the  town  under  the 
flag  of  truce.  Some  of  the  Bra- 
zilian officers  went  straight  to  where 
Gomez  was  writing,  and,  seizing 
him,  sent  him  prisoner  with  some 
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of  his  principal  officers  into  another 
house.  Hence  they  were  all  shortly 
taken  out  into  the  garden  and  shot. 
There  was  an  indiscriminate  mas- 
sacre of  the  women  and  children  of 
the  place.'  After  this  hideous 
specimen  of  the  amenities  of  war  in 
South  America,  the  Montevidean 
Grovernment  succumbed.  Flores 
€ame  to  the  head  of  affairs  ;  and  the 
new  Government  under  his  auspices 
formed  a  close  alliance  between  the 
Republic  of  the  Banda  Oriental  and 
the  Empire  of  Bi*azil.  Thus  were 
brought  together  two  out  of  the 
three  powers  which  have  since  been 
fighting  against  the  Republic  of 
Paraguay. 

Meanwhile,  Lopez  thought  that 
his  opportunity  had  arrived.  He 
began  by  issuing  a  protest  against 
Brazil  for  invading  the  Banda 
Oriental,  and  he  threatened  repri- 
sals. Still  he  did  not  declare  war. 
On  the  loth  of  November  1864,  a 
steamer  called  Marquez  de  Olindaj 
helonging  to  a  Brazilian  company, 
in  the  course  of  her  regular  trip  up 
ihe  river  Paraguay  to  Matto  Grosso, 
called,  as  usual,  at  Asun9ion.  She 
had  on  board  M.  Campos,  the  new 
Governor  of  Matto  Grosso,  and  a 
largo  sum  of  money,  which,  un- 
luckily for  Lopez,  was  only  in 
Brazilian  notes.  After  a  day's 
hesitation  he  determined  to  seize 
this  tempting  prize.  Without  any 
declaration  of  war,  he  took  posses- 
sion of  her,  and  put  the  Governor 
and  all  the  ship's  crew  in  prison ; 
and  most  of  these  men  afterwards 
died  in  want  and  misery.  A  month 
later,  he  sent  off  a  strong  force  np 
the  river  to  take  possession  of 
Matto  Grosso,  and  issued  a  general 
order  on  the  occasion,  in  which  he 
had  the  audacity  to  say,  *  Soldiers  ! 
my  endeavours  to  maintain  peace 
have  been  fruitless.  The  Empire 
of  Brazil,  not  knowing  our  valour 
and  enthusiasm,  provokes  us  to  war, 
which  challenge  we  are  bound  in 
onr  honour  and  dignity  to  accept 
in  protection  of  our  dearest  rights.' 


This  after  his  seizure  of  the 
Marquez  de  Olinda !  The  Matto 
Grosso  expedition,  under  command 
of  Barrios,  a  brother-in-law  of 
Lopez,  went  on  its  way.  The  Bra- 
zilian garrisons  at  Coimbra,  Co- 
rumba,  and  Albuquerque  retired, 
leaving  large  stores  of  artillery  and 
ammunition  in  the  hands  of  the 
Paraguayans,  who  thus,  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  war,  learned  to 
despise  the  cowardice  of  their 
enemies.  The  richest  man  in  the 
province,  owner  of  80,000  head  of 
cattle,  contrived  to  escape  with  a 
bottle  of  diamonds  in  his  pocket, 
and,  after  a  hard  month's  travel- 
ling overland,  carried  the  news  to 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Thus  there  was  an  actual  state 
of  war  between  Paraguay  on  one 
side,  and  Brazil,  with  her  ally  the 
Banda  Oriental,  on  the  other.  We 
next  have  to  look  at  the  Argentine 
Confederation  and  its  capit^,  Bue- 
nos Ayres.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
great  and  active  commercial  city 
have  liad  every  reason,  founded  on 
tradition  and  experience,  to  look 
with  dislike,  if  not  hatred,  on 
Paraguay,  which  had  from  the 
beginning  reftised  to  join  their  con- 
federation, and  persisted  in  a  policy 
of  isolation  which  at  any  time 
enabled  her  to  strangle  the  com- 
munications of  the  great  river,  and 
to  maintain  exorbitant  prices  for 
such  articles  as  they  wished  to 
trade  in.  The  Buenos  Ayrean  press, 
seeing  what  a  struggle  Lopez  was 
committed  to,  began  to  deride  him 
and  his  preparations,  laughed  at 
him  as  a  Cacique  of  Indians,  and 
called  the  Paraguayans  a  nation  of 
tortoises.  All  this  was  gall  and 
wormwood  to  Lopez,  who  was, 
moreover,  continually  excited  to 
revenge  by  the  language  of  an 
execrable  priest  whom  he  had  made 
Bishop  of  Paraguay,  and  who 
shared  the  presidential  table  with, 
himself  and  his  mistress  Mrs. 
Lynch.  He  seems  to  have  resolved, 
like  a  Malay,  to  *  run  a  muck,'  and 
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add  the  Argentines  to  his  other 
enemies.  This  being  his  intention, 
in  Febmary  1865  he  sent  de- 
spatches to  Mitre,  then  President  of 
the  Argentine  Confederation,  asking 
permission  for  a  Paraguayan  army 
to  march  through  the  Argentine  pro- 
vince of  Corrientes,  with  which  he 
hoped  to  reach  the  Banda  Oriental, 
and  to  strike  a  fatal  blow  at  Monte- 
video itself.  Mitre,  of  course,  re- 
fused to  allow  such  a  step  against 
a  country  with  which  he  was  then 
on  friendly  terms,  and  stood  firm 
in  spite  of  the  well-known  Para- 
guayan preparations.  Lopez  again 
went  through  the  farce  of  summon- 
ing a  Congress,  every  member  of 
wHch  was  compelled  to  do  what  he 
dictated.  They  voted  him  extra- 
ordinary powers  and  any  amount  of 
wealth.  A  law  was  even  proposed 
prohibiting  the  exposure  of  his  pre- 
cious life  in  the  war ;  and  the 
bishop  said  that  it  was  the  decision 
and  personal  bravery  of  the  Pre- 
sident which  chiefly  made  them 
anxious  on  his  account !  Feasting 
and  perpetual  dancing,  by  command 
of  the  Grovemraent,  was  the  order  of 
the  day  at  Asun9ion,  and  no  amount 
of  personal  or  family  affliction  was 
a  sufficient  excuse  for  absence  &om 
the  scenes  of  festivity.  On  the 
13th  of  April  1865,  without  any 
declaration  of  war,  Lopez  perpe- 
trated one  of  the  grossest  outrages 
known  in  modern  times.  He  sent 
five  Paraguayan  steamers  down  the 
river  to  Corrientes,  where  they  at- 
tacked and  captured  two  Buenos 
Ayrean  vessels  which  offered  hardly 
any  resistance,  as  they  were  com- 
pletely unprepared  for  a  fight. 
Some  of  their  crews  were  killed; 
those  who  jumped  overboard  to 
escape  were  shot  by  the  Para- 
guayans in  the  water,  and  the  two 
vessels  were  taken  as  prizes  up  to 
Paraguay.  On  the  receipt  of  this 
intelligence  Buenos  Ayres  naturally 
exploded  with  fury.  Mitre,  the  Pre- 
sident, said,  '  In  twenty-four  hours 
we  shall  be  in  the  bfuracks,  in  a 


fortnight  at  Corrientes,  and  in  three 
months  at  Asun9ion.'  The  per- 
formances in  the  magnificent  Colon 
Theatre  were  stopped,  and  the  cur- 
tain fell,  showing  a  transparency 
with  the  words  *In  three  months 
to  Asun9ion.'  We  have  now  the 
three  powers,  Brazil,  the  Banda 
Oriental,  and  the  Argentine  Con- 
federation, each  believing  that  it 
had  received  the  most  atrocious 
outrages,  banded  together  against 
Paraguay. 

On  May  i,  1865,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  three  powers  met  at 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  signed  a  triple 
alliance  which  has  been  called  *  ini- 
quitous,' but  which,  no  doubt,  they 
thought  themselves  fully  justified 
in  agreeing  to.     Their  determina- 
tion was  to  destroy  the  despotic 
power  of  Lopez ;   not  to  interfere 
with  the  independence  of  the  Re- 
public of  Paraguay.     They  found 
that  they  had  to  deal  with  an  un- 
principled and  ambitious    savage^, 
and  they  resolved  to  treat  him  ac-- 
cordingly.     The  principal  points  in. 
this    treaty   were    that   the    allies, 
bound  themselves  not  to  lay  down, 
their  arms  till  they  had  abolished 
the  government  of  Lopez,  nor  to. 
treat  with  him,  except  by  common- 
consent.  The  independence  of  Para- 
guay as  a  nation  was  to  be  guaran- 
teed by  them  all.     Paraguay  was  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  the  war.     The 
fortifications  of  Humaitd  were  to  be 
destroyed ;  and  no  arms  or  elements, 
of  war  were  to  be  left  in  the  country.. 
Strangely  enough,  this  secret  treaty 
was  first  published  at  Buenos  Ayres.- 
by  a  newspaper  which  took  it  from 
an  English  blue  book. 

Such  are  the  principal  dramatis 
personcB  in  this  extraordinary  scene ; 
and  such,  in  the  main,  were  the 
motives  which  actuated  them.  It 
is  not  the  intention,  and  it  is  far 
beyond  the  compass,  of  the  present 
article  to  enter  into  the  details  of  a 
war  which,  with  perhaps  the  single 
exception  of  the  Chinese  rebellion, 
has  been  altogether  xmparalleled  in 
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slaughter  and  atrocities  by  any  of 
the  struggles  of  modem  days.  In 
the  greater  part  of  South  American 
wars,  the  chief  proportion  of  the 
casualties  has  been  the  loss  of  those 
who  have  had  their  throats  cut  on 
being  taken  prisoners  after  some 
trumpery  battle.  This  has  been  a 
war  of  extermination  from  the 
commencement  of  hostilities.  Para- 
guay has  been  very  much  in  the 
position  of  a  badger  at  the  end  of  a 
hole  800  miles  in  length :  innumer- 
able terriers  have  died  in  attacking 
it :  but  the  badger  has  bled  to  death 
from  their  countless  bites.  It  would 
be  as  wearisome  as  it  is  painful  to 
set  down  a  list  of  the  thousands 
upon  thousands  who  perished  at 
Humait^  Curuzu,  Tuyuti,  and 
Ourupaity.  About  five  times  the 
whole  number  of  the  British  ti-oops 
at  Waterloo  have  been  killed,  or 
died  in  hospital,  on  the  Paraguayan 
side  alone:  and  this  in  a  country 
where  nobody  had  ever  seen  a  shot 
in  anger,  except  when  some  firing 
party  was  told  off  to  execute  a  few 
poor  devils  supposed  to  be  not  over- 
friendly  to  the  President!  But, 
without  going  too  far  into  military 
details,  we  may  at  all  events  call 
attention  to  the  first  attempts  by 
land  and  water  of  this  would-be 
Napoleon  of  South  America. 

It  is  quite  as  true  that  ignorance 
is  ruin  as  that  knowledge  is  power. 
Perhaps  *  a  little  knowledge '  is  the 
most  'dangerous  thing*  of  all. 
Lopez,  who  is  said  to  have  visited 
the  camp  of  the  alKes  at  Sebastopol 
when  he  was  in  Europe  in  1855, 
probably  saw  what  might  be  done 
in  war,  without  considering  or 
knowing  the  means  by  which  it  was 
accomplished.  As  'fools  rush  in 
where  angels  fear  to  tread,*  so 
Lopez,  in  defiance  of  all  principles 
of  war,  and  animated  by  a  contempt 
for  his  enemies,  committed  fatal 
mistakes  at  i^e  outset  of  the  cam- 
paign. The  Argentine  Confedera- 
tion having  refiised  to  let  his  troops 
pass  through  the  province  of  Corri- 


entes,   he  took  what  is   popularly 
called    'French    leave,'    and    sent 
12,000    of  his    best  troops  under 
General    Estigarribia  with   orders 
to    cross  the   Parana  and    march 
to    the    Banda    Oriental.       They 
had    no    base     of    operations,    no 
supports,  and  no  provisions    after 
the  first  few  days,  except  what  they 
could  seize  on  their  march  of  many 
hundred  miles  through  an  enemy's 
country.     This   force  was  entirely 
demolished  :  those  who  did  not  die 
from  fighting   or   starvation   were 
compelled  to  capitulate.     Some  of 
them    were  formed  into   a   Para- 
guayan legion  in  the  service  of  the 
allies :  many  of  these  from  time  to 
time   deserted  back   to  their  own 
country,  and  this  piece  of  patriot- 
ism was  rewarded  by  Lopez  in   a 
singular  fashion.     He  ordered  them 
to  he  shot  for  not  coming  hack  sooner. 
His   first    attempt    at    important 
action  on  the  river  may  almost  be 
said  to  have  been  his  last.     After 
the  cowardly  and  disgraceful  seizure 
of  the  two  Argentine  steamers,  it 
may  be  observed  that  on  board  one 
of  them  wore  found  thirteen  Eng- 
lish engineers    and    firemen,   who 
were  sent  to  Humaitd  as  prisoners 
of  war.     There  they  were  invited  to 
enter  the  service  of  Paraguay  :  two 
did  so,  but  the  rest  refused  and  were* 
put  in  prison,  where  they  died  in  a 
few    months    from,    privation     and 
disease.     This,  however,  was  hardly 
to  be  called  a  naval  engagement, 
but  in  June  1 865  Lopez  resolved  to 
attack  the  allied  fleet  of  compara- 
tively   powerful     and    well-armed 
men-of-war.     These  last  were  an- 
chored off  the  Riachuelo  near  Cor- 
rientes  when  he  sent  his  own  ves- 
sels, consisting  for  the  most  part  of 
such  steamboats  as  ply  between  the 
bridges  of  the  Thames,  to  attack 
them.     The  enterprise  in  itself  was 
rash,  but  Lopez  made  it  doubly  so. 
His   vessels  were  ordered,   in  the 
spirit  of   ignorant    confidence,   to 
descend    the    river,    to    pass    the 
allied  fleet,  and  then  turn  round 
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and  attack  them  from  below,  so  as 
to  cut  off  the  possibility  of  retreat. 
This  piece  of  insane  tactics  was 
sufficiently  fatal.  The  Paraguayans 
individually  appear  to  have  per- 
formed what  are  commonly  called 
*  prodigies  of  valour,'  but  all  was  of 
no  avail.  As  soon  as  the  Brazi- 
Hans  bad  time  to  recover  from  their 
first  surprise,  the  result  was  no 
longer  doubtful.  Such  of  the  Para- 
guayan vessels  as  were  not  destroyed 
entirely,  contrived  to  escape  in  a 
cripplcMd  condition  ;  but  during  the 
remainder  of  the  war  Lopez  could 
do  nothing  more  on  the  river,  ex- 
cepting by  torpedoes  and  rafts, 
which  did  infinitesimally  little.  If 
the  allied  gunboats  had  shown  more 
courage  and  activity  they  would  at 
once  have  made  a  complete  end  of 
the  naval  forces  in  Paraguay.  As 
it  was,  however,  Lopez  was  furious  : 
the  commodore  of  his  fleet,  shot 
tiirough  the  lungs,  was  brought 
into  Humait^  in  a  dying  state ;  and 
the  President  consoled  his  last 
moments  by  a  message  to  the  effect 
thsi,  if  he  did  not  die  of  his  wounds, 
he  should  be  shot  for  cowardice. 

8uch  was  the  battle  of  Riachuelo, 
which,  as  Mr.  Masterman  s&ys, '  was 
the  first  of  a  long  series  of  partial 
defeats  and  disasters,  almost  any  one 
of  which  might  have  been  decisive, 
bnt  for  cowardice  or  blundering  on 
the  part  of  the  allies.'  Both  our 
aal^ors  were  hard  at  work  through- 
out the  war  in  the  honest  perfor- 
mance of  iheiT  duties  to  Paraguay, 
and  they  i^pear  to  be  entirely 
agreed  as  to  the  feeble  and  procras- 
tinating tactics  of  the  enemy.  To 
those  who  knew  the  weakness  of 
Paraguayan  defences,  the  conduct 
of  tibe  other  side  was  so  unaccount- 
able, that  charges  of  corruption 
have  been  added  to  those  of  cowar- 
dice and  folly;  it  has  even  been 
hinted  that  men,  high  in  the  Brazi- 
lian service,  had  no  wish  to  finish  a 
war  which  brought  them  wealth  by 
Oovemment  contracts.  Before  we 
leave  this  part  of  the  subject,  we 


must  quote  the  words  of  an  English 
Secretary  of  Legation.  Mr.  Grould, 
who  was  sent  up  to  Paraguay  with 
the  view  of  obtaining  the  release  of 
British  subjects  detained  against 
their  will,  wrote  to  the  then  Lord 
Stanley  a  despatch,  in  which,  on 
Sept.  lo,  1867,  he  said: 

When  Lopez  commeofied  the  war  he  was 

at  the  Iiead  of  a  fine  army Since 

then  he  must  have  lost,  in  one  way  or  the 
other,  upwards  of  100,000  men,  for  So,ooo 
have  died  fVom  disease  alone. 

It  is  only  owing  to  the  dilatory  manner 
of  proceeding  of  the  allies,  and  their  want 
of  energy,  that  he  is  still  able  to  prolong 
his  resistance.  Had  their  fleet  t^ken  up  in 
time  a  position  between  Paso  de  la  Patria 
(where  the  troops  were  passed  over  tha 
Parana)  and  Itapiftt,  after  the  surrendar 
of  a  part  of  his  troops  in  Uruguayana,  nana 
of  the  25,000  men  with  which  he  invaded 
the  Argentine  province  of  Corrientes  would 
have  been  able  to  reeroBs  the  river  into 
Paraguay. 

On  the  a4th  of  May  1S66  be  was  re- 
pulsed with  such  fearful  loss  that  the  alliea 
might  have  entered  his  entrenched  camp 
the  next  day  with  the  greatest  ease.  It 
took  him  three  days  to  reorganise  any  con- 
siderable force,  as  he  himself  acknowledgea. 
His  losses  on  that  occasion  amounted  to 
between  iz,ooo  and  15,000  toen. 

On  the  zud  of  September,  when  the  allies 
took  Curuzu,  had  they  marched  at  once  to 
Curupaity,  they  would  have  easily  advanced 
with  but  comparatively  slight  reeistaaee^ 
They  lost  a  fortnii^t,  during  which  fat* 
strongly  entrenched  himself,  and  were  evan- 
tually  repulsed  with  immense  slaughter. 
.  .  .  They  have  remained  stationary  for  more 
than  six  weeks,  while,  by  pushing  forward 
a  few  thousand  men  on  toeir  extreme  rights 
they  would  entirely  eut  aS  hia  communica^ 
tions  with  the  interior,  and  very  aoon 
compel  him  to  surrender  at  discretion. 

To  those  who  only  saw  news- 
paper notices  of  the  war,  chiefly 
^emanating  from  Brazilian  sources, 
it  will  be  T«ry  interesting  to  follow 
Colonel  Thompson's  narrative  of 
the  events  in  which  he  took  a  lead- 
ing part  on  tlie  Paraguayan  side. 
It  was  he  who  made  entrenchments, 
threw  np  forts,  directed  batteries, 
and  fonnd  himself  transformed  from 
the  position  of  a  civilian  into  that 
of  superintendent  over  all  the  mili- 
tary eng^eering    connected    wiih 
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the  defence  of  the  country.  In 
spite,  however,  of  infinite  gallantry 
on  the  side  of  the  Paraguayans, 
and  of  infinite  blundering  on  the 
part  of  the  allies,  numbers  began 
to  tell.  The  Paraguayans  were  fast 
devouring  their  own  resources,  and 
were  slowly  but  surely  driven  back 
from  every  position  by  an  enemy 
who  could  command  money  and 
bring  fresh  legions  of  men  to  supply 
the  places  of  those  who  died  in 
thousands  from  war,  famine,  and 
disease.  Lopez  always  contrived  to 
fall  back  a  little  further  than  any 
one  else,  and  took  abundant  pre- 
cautions to  secure  himself  from  the 
possible  intrusion  of  a  cannon-ball. 
He  never  attempted  to  lead  his 
men ;  and  was  safely  ensconced  in 
a  bomb-proof,  from  which  he  never 
emerged  by  day,  at  the  time  when 
ladies  were  being  compelled  to  sub- 
scribe for  a  sword  and  scabbard  of 
pure  gold  as  a  reward  of  valour, 
and  to  sign  petitions  requesting  him 
not  to  expose  his  valuable  life.  His 
usual  plaii  was  to  establish  himself 
comfortably  out  of  harm's  way  in 
company  with  his  mistress,  Mrs. 
Lynch,  the  priest  whom  he  had 
made  Bishop  of  Paraguay,  and  a 
large  stock  of  his  favourite  claret 
and  other  creature  comforts.  His 
career  may  be  described  as  passing 
through  the  gradations  of  *  earthly, 
sensual,  devilish.'  The  cruel  ele- 
ment in  the  Indian  blood,  which  had 
been  subdued  during  the  long  years 
of  peace,  displayed  itself  among  his 
peopleunder  the  exciting  stimulus  of 
war;  but  none  of  them  could  attempt 
to  rival  their  master  in  barbarity. 

As  a  proof  of  what  he  is  capable 
of,  it  may  be  mentioned,  among 
scores  of  other  atrocious  deeds,  that 
he  executed  the  wife  of  one  of  his 
commanding  officers  because  her 
husband  was  compelled  by  starva- 
tion of  the  garrison  to  surrender  a 
fort  which  he  could  no  longer  hold. 
Satiated  perhaps  with  individual 
acts  of  cruelty,  later  in  the  war  he 
alleged  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy 


which  both  our  authors  declare  to 
have  been  a  complete  fabrication. 
He  made  it  however  his  excuse  for 
arresting  many  hundreds  of  those 
whom  he  regarded  with  dislike  or 
suspicion.     Torture  and  death  were 
the  fate  of  nearly  all  of  them.    They 
were    staked    out    like    beasts   in 
gangs   on  the  open  ground  with 
posts  and  thongs  by  day  and  night, 
in  burning  sun  and  drenching  rain, 
for  months  together,  during  which 
the  only  variation  of  horrible  mo- 
notony was  when  the  guards  came 
round  and  took  away  a  group  of 
victims  to  a  short  distance  behind 
some    orange-trees ;     shrieks     and 
volleys  of  musketry  were  followed 
by  the  return  of  the  guard  wearing 
the   clothes    of   the    dead.      Thus 
perished  the  brothers  and  brothers- 
in-law  of  the  monster,  while   his 
two  sisters  were  brutally  flogged  and 
imprisoned  in  closed  bullock-carts. 
The  last  accounts  inform  us  that  he 
has  at  last  executed  his  own  mother, 
who  had  wearied  him  in  vain  with 
supplications  to  spare  her  children. 
The  bishop  himself  did  not  escape. 
After  having  long  been  the  boon 
companion  of  the  President  and  his 
mistress,   he  was  at  length  taken 
out  and  shot  upon  some  frivolous 
pretence.     Non  cuivis  contingit  adire 
Gorinthum.     It  is  not  every  despot 
who  can  create  a  bishop  and  shoot 
him  afterwards,  without  a  human 
being  daring  to  remonstrate  against 
either  his  consecration  or  his  death. 
He  seems  to  have  found  ready 
executioners  of  his  orders  in  a  peo- 
ple who  were  suddenly  roused  &onx 
long  tranquillity  to  a  savage  state  of 
war.      Converts    are    proverbially 
zealous;  and  the  Indian  blood,  when 
freed    from    wholesome    restraint, 
everywhere  shows  itself  in  cruelty 
and  utter  disregard  of  the  sacred- 
ness  of  life.    Their  courage  took  the 
form  of  ferocity,  in  obedience  to  him 
whom,  they  acknowledged  as  their 
chief.     They  refused   quarter  and 
died  fighting  on  the  ground :  they 
laughed  at  death  l  and  when  a  shell 
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exploded  in  tlie  middle  of  a  party, 
and  killed  one  of  them,  the  rest 
shonted  with  delight.  Colonel 
Thompson  adds  that  the  poor  fellow 
himself  would  have  done  the  same 
if  he  could.  Such  were  the  men 
who  allowed  themselves  to  be  torn 
from  their  homes  and  perish  by 
thousands.  They  died  Hke  sheep 
in  the  hospitals,  perfectly  happy  if 
during  their  last  moments,  some  of 
their  friends  would  sit  by  their  side 
and  play  the  guitar.  Closer  and 
closer  swept  the  rake  of  the  con- 
scription till  boys  of  ten  or  twelve 
years  of  age  were  caught  by  its 
teeth.  When  Mr.  Masterman  was 
confined  in  a  dark  and  miserable 
dungeon,  he  observed  one  of  them 
*"  holding  his  musket  like  a  pole  be- 
fore him,  the  tears  running  down 
his  cheeks,  and  trying  to  weep 
silently,  but  a  big  sob  shook  him  at 
intervals.  I  asked  him  in  a  whis- 
per what  was  the  matter.  "  I  want 
to  go  home  to  my  mother,"  he 
whimpered  most  unheroically,  "and 
I  am  afraid  of  the  dark.'*  Poor 
little  fellow,  I  thought,  you  are  even 
more  miserable  than  I ! ' 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  realise 
such  a  state  of  things  except  by 
r  supposing  a  parallel  case.  We 
shudder  with  horror  at  the  bare 
idea  of  three-fourths  of  the  popula- 
tion of  our  own  country  perishing 
in  four  years  from  war,  pestilence, 
and  misery ;  and  we  could  scarcely 
believe  in  the  possibility  of  being 
reduced  to  so  low  an  ebb  as  to  be 
compelled  to  guard  our  prisons  with 
armed  errand-boys  :  but  this  is  pre- 
cisely what  has  nappened  in  unfor- 
tunate Paraguay.  It  is  very  easy 
to  draw  broad  distinctions  between 
rich  and  poor  nations,  large  and 
small  communities,  and  the  like ; 
but,  whether  three  out  of  four  indi- 
viduals in  company,  or  three  out  of 
four  millions  of  compatriots  are 
suddenly  destroyed,  the  shock  to 
the  survivors  is  proportionately  the 
same.  Colonel  Thompson  shows 
great  anger  against  the  Brazilians 


for  not  striking  home  and  finishing 
the  war  after  the  surrender  of  An- 
gostura and  the  flight  of  Lopez  in 
December  1 868  ;  but  we  can  hardly 
think  he  is  justified  in  saying 
(p.  316)  that  'the  Brazilians  have 
purposely  allowed  many  of  theii' 
prisoners  to  join  Lopez,  as  they  had 
determined  not  to  leave  a  Para- 
guayan of  any  age  or  sex  alive; 
and  when  Lopez  has  got  together 
as  many  men  as  it  is  possible  for 
him  to  collect,  they  vnll  fight  liim 
again,  and  then  again  give  him 
time  to  collect  another  poor  force.' 
The  mismanagement  of  the  Bra- 
zilians and  their  allies  may  have 
been  infinite,  but  we  cannot  forget 
that  the  terms  of  their  alliance 
expressly  guaranteed  the  indepen- 
dence of  Paraguay,  and  aimed  only 
at  the  downfall  of  its  President. 
They  afterwards  distinctly  offered 
peace  to  the  country  if  Lopez  would 
submit  to  leave  for  Europe.  He 
never  would  consent  to  save  his 
people  by  personal  humiliation ;  and 
so  the  work  of  death  ^oes  on. 

In  confirmation  of  the  character 
of  Lopez  and  Mrs.  Lynch,  as  given 
by  Messrs.  Masterman  and  Thomp- 
son, we  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to 
quote  a  few  words  from  a  private 
letter  sent  some  months  since  to 
the  present  vrriter  by  another  of 
the  Englishmen  who  after  going 
through  the  war  in  Paraguay  were 
fortunate  enough  to  escape.  '  Lopez 
has,'  he  says,  *  from  the  moment  of 
his  accession  to  power,  trampled  on 
the  most  sacred  rights  of  his  sub- 
jects, and  persecuted  in  the  most 
studiously  determined  manner  every 
intelligent  and  thinking  man  in 
Paraguay.'  As  to  the  conspiracy 
which  Lopez  alleged  as  the  reason 
for  barbarously  torturing  and  exe- 
cuting several  hundred  foreigners 
and  natives,  our  correspondent 
adds :  *  I  hardly  feel  it  necessary  to 
tell  you  that  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  such  conspiracy  ever  existed 
excepting  in  the  minds  of  Lopez 
andhi8mifltre^,Mr8.^^^j^ 
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As  a  considerable  part  of  Mr. 
Masterman's  book  is  devoted  to  a 
very  interesting  narrative  of  his 
captivity  for  about  fourteen  months, 
during  which  he  suffered  every 
form  of  misery,  and  was  cruelly 
tortured ;  and  as  a  large  number 
of  Englishmen,  with  their  families, 
were  detained  against  their  will  in 
Pai^aguay,  we  must  shortly  glance 
at  their  position,  and  compare  it 
with  that  of  the  Abyssinian  captives 
who  were  creating  a  great  excite- 
mrait  in  England  at  the  same  time. 
A  number  of  English  doctors,  engi- 
neers, and  artisans  of  various  kinds, 
had  taken  service  with  the  Para- 
guayan Government,  under  coii- 
tracts  which  had,  with  two  or  three 
exceptions,  long  since  expired. 
Most  of  these  men  were  very 
anxious  to  leave  the  country;  but 
Lopez  was  fully  aware  of  their 
value,  and,  like  Pharaoh,  refused 
to  let  them  go.  At  length  an  Eng- 
lish gunboat  was  sent  up  the  river 
with  Mr.  Gould,  the-  Secretary  of 
Legation,  to  see  what  he  could  do 
for  their  liberation.  Lopez  was 
cunning  enough  to  say  he  should 
have  every  opportunity  of  convers- 
ing with  the  British  subjects  in 
camp,  and  would  find  that  they 
had  no  wish  to  leave  the  country. 
But  he  sent  for  Dr.  Stewart,  and 
said,  '  Take  care  !  If  I  should  only 
know  that  any  Englishman  says  he 
wishes  to  leave ! '  Those  only  who 
know  Lopes  can  understand  the 
ftdl  force  of  this  sentence.  Mr. 
Oould  appe!U*s  to  have  known  that 
his  demands  worua  not  '"^e  backed 
by  force,  and  was  obliged  to  be 
content  with  the  surrender  of  a  few 
women  and  children.  Mr.  Master- 
man  ultimately  owed  his  own  de- 
liverance to  the  influence  of  the 
United  States.  In  Abyssinia  the 
prisoners  had  the  good  fortune 
to  include  a  British  Consul  among 
their  number:  and  if  among  the 
detenus  in  Paraguay  there  had  been 
a  man  of  such  remarkable  eminence 
nd  value  as  Mr.  Consul  Cameron, 


it  is  possible  that  the  British  (Go- 
vernment might  have  taken  a  little 
more  trouble  than  they  did  on  be- 
half of  surgeons,  engineers,  and 
similar  small  fry.  With  regard  to 
the  respective  detainers,  we  can 
have  little  doubt,  on  a  comparison 
of  their  lives  and  characters,  that 
President  Lopez  is  decidedly  in- 
ferior to  the  Emperor  Theodore, 
though  he  had  much  greater  oppor- 
tunities for  knowing  better.  As  an 
astounding  proof  of  his  ignorant 
self-sufiiciency,  Mr.Masterman,  who 
had  been  barbarously  tortured  and 
imprisoned  for  many  months,  was 
at  length  informed  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  commuted  the  sentence  of 
death  to  that  of  'banishment  for 
Kfe!' 

But  the  career  of  Lopez  is 
approaching  its  end.  Since  the 
surrender  of  Angostura,  in  Decem- 
ber 1 868,  his  movements  have  been 
confined  to  a  series  of  retreats  with 
the  last  remains  of  an  ever-diminish- 
ing force.  Colonel  Thompson  says 
that '  the  termination  of  the  Para- 
guayan war  now  entirely  depends 
on  the  state  of  Lopez's  pantry,  and 
will  come  when  his  st<>ck  of  wine 
and  other  good  things  is  exhausted, 
as  he  will  then  think  that  he  has 
done  enough  for  glory.'  He  can  do 
nothing  more ;  but  he  takes  suffi- 
cient care  of  himself  to  make  it 
Cbable  that  he  will  survive  the 
remnants  of  his  unhappy  peo- 
ple. He  is  supposed  to  have  sent 
off  chests  full  of  the  last  plunder 
he  has  been  able  to  exia-act  from 
them  on  board  the  neutral  vessels 
which  anchored  from  time  to  time 
at  Asuncion.  His  heavy  figure 
and  sensual  habits  make  it  more 
impossible  for  him  to  adopt  the 
character  of  a  guerilla  chief  than 
for  Dickens's  Mr.  Tupman  to  n^- 
pear  successfully  as  an  Italian 
bandit.  But  it  is  very  possible 
that  he  may  escape  from  all  his 
foes  and  thrive,  like  his  South 
American  congener,  Rosas,  in  the 
quiet  life  of  an  Enp^^fiipvier.     In 
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any  case,  he  will  have  the  odious 
satisfaction  of  seeinpf  his  whole 
nation  extinguished  to  serro  the 
purposes  of  his  own  selfishness  and 
ambition .  In  concluding  this  miser- 
able story,  we  can  hardly  do  better 
than  quote  the  words  of  Mr.  Mas- 
terman  himself,  than  whom  no  one 
can  be  better  qualified  to  speak  of 
the  subject.  He  says,  *The  Para- 
guayans exist  no  longer;  there  is 
a  gap  in  the  family  of  nations ;  but 
the  story  of  their  sufferings  and 
their  heroism  should  not  perish 
with  them.  For  myself,  I  think  of 
them  with  regret  and  sorrow ;  the 
cruelties  I  endured  at  the  hands  of 
some  of  them  have  not  in  the  least 
changed  the  sympathy  which  I 
feel  for  them  as  a  people ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  I  can  but  feel  that 
their  destruction  sooner  or  later 
would  be  a  necessity.  "  The  tree 
which  win  bring  forth  no  fruit 
shall  be  hewn  down  and  cast  into 
the  fire."  They  were  not  capable 
of  true  civilisation ;  they  could  not 
goTcm  themselves,  and  would  have 
remained  children  to  the  end  of 
their  days.  Their  magnificent 
country  remained  almost  a  wilder- 
ness, and  they  would  have  none  to 
do  that  which  they  would  not  do 
themselves.  The  foreigners,  whom 
they  distrusted  and  despised,  will 
till  the  ground  which  they  aban- 
doned to  tares  and  brambles,  and 
enjoy  the  fair  heritage  which  they 
were  unworthy  to  possess. 

*  Believing  the  miserable  sophis- 
tries of  the  Church  of  Home ;  sunk 
to  even  a  lower  depth,  not  making 
idolatry  a  part  of  their  religion,  but 
their  religion  itself,  they  lived  prac- 
tically without  God,  with  no  thought 
beyond  that  of  the  present  hour. 

*  Indolent  and  licentious,  the 
population  scarcely  increased;  in- 
deed I  have  good  reason  to  believe 
that  in  late  years  it  was  rapidly 
decreasing;  and  the  condition  of 
the  bulk  of  the  population  was  such 
that  sound  health  was  impossible. 
Unthinking  and  unreasoning,  they 


were  content  to  remain  in  ignorance 
and  barbarism,  a  hundred  years 
behind  their  neighbours.  Proud 
and  vain,  but  without  self-respect, 
they  bowed  in  timid  deference,  in 
blind  devotion,  to  any  tyrant  set 
over  them,  to  any  despot  unscrupu- 
lous enough  to  plunder  them,  and 
would  never  lift  a  finger  to  rid 
themselves  of  burdens  the  most  in- 
tolerable. 

*  Yet  with  these  grave  faults,  and 
many  others,  I  could  neither  entirely 
blame  or  pity  them.  Their  gaiety, 
their  politeness,  their  unatTected 
kindness  and  charity  to  each  other, 
when  no  shadow  of  the  Government 
was  upon  them  ;  their  obedience  to 
superiors,  shown  so  strangely  in  the 
cruelties  they  suffered  and  inflicted ; 
their  love  of  home  and  countir, 
their  courage  and  endurance,  made 
them  most  estimable  to  me. 

*The  sturdy  German  and  the 
Anglo-Saxon  will  soon  fill  the  void 
made  by  this  war  of  extermination  ; 
permanent  prosperity  will  banish  all 
trace  of  its  devastations.  It  is  well 
that  it  should  be  so  :  still  I  feel  like 
one  who  sees  some  old  wood,  once 
a  waste  of  encumbered  ground,  and 
which  could  only  be  entered  by 
stealth,  being  at  length  converted 
into  the  home  of  busy  industry, 
and  covered  with  streets  and  houses. 
He  admits  that  the  change  is  a  vast 
improvement,  but  yet  remembers 
with  regret  the  picturesque  beauties 
of  the  useless,  rotting,  old  trees, 
and  the  bright  wild  flowers  which 
gp:^w  beneath  them.' 

Such  was  the  people,  such  the 
cause,  and  such  the  tyrant,  whose 
occasional  and  momentary  suc- 
cesses elicited  the  eulogies  of  a 
portion  of  the  Liberal  press,  as  so 
many  blows  struck  at  what  they 
delighted  to  call  *  the  great  slave- 
holding  power  of  Brazil.'  Little 
did  they  know  that  the  Constitu- 
tional Empire  is  full  of  progressive 
tendencies,  and  is  ruled  by  one  of 
the  most  enlightened  men  of  the 
day.     Little  did  they  consider  that 
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Paragnaj,  under  the  name  of  a 
Republic,  was  being  bled  to  death 
to  satisfy  the  personal  ambition  of 
a  cimel  despot. 

It  is  a  very  long  time  since  it  was 
declared  to  be  not  good  for  man 
that  he  should  live  alone.  It  is 
equally  true  of  nations.  The  Para- 
guayans, originally  under  Jesuit 
training,  were  brought  up  on  the 
principles  of  convents  and  nun- 
neries, in  which  there  is  abundant 
evidence  that  separation  from  the 
world  does  not  necessarily  produce 
prosperity.  Afterwards,  for  political 
reasons,  they  were  kept  apart  from 
the  family  of  nations  by  a  succession 
of  despots  under  the  fear  of  con- 
tamination with  the  world  of  pro- 
gress. Dum  vitant  siulti  vitia  in 
coniraria  currunt.  In  vain  does  the 
ostrich  bury  its  head  in  the  sand. 
Sooner  or  later  the  struggle  must 
come,  when  principles  will  be 
tested  to  the  utmost.  Had  the 
simple  and  amiable  Paraguayans 
been  thrown  a  little  more  into  con- 
tact with  the  more  intelligent  and 
active  societies  of  the  world,  they 
would  perhaps  have  suffered  at  first 
from  the  perturbation  of  their  lotus- 
eating  peace,  but  they  would  never 
have  allowed  themselves  to  be  de- 
ceived and  exterminated  as  they 


have  been.  The  ulcer  of  solitude 
and  ignorance  was  strapped  up  and 
confined  until  it  tainted  and  fatally 
corrupted  the  whole  body  of  the 
nation.  The  old  Paraguay  is  dead  : 
but  in  the  present  progressive  con- 
dition of  the  States  of  La  Plata  wo 
may  look  forward  with  hope  to  its 
resurrection  and  improvement. 

T.  W.  H. 

Note. — While  this  article  was 
being  concluded  an  action  in  one  of 
the  Scotch  law  courts  brought  be- 
fore the  public  some  of  the  recent 
events  in  Paraguay.  The  only  one 
of  all  the  witnesses  who,  having 
been  in  the  country,  could  say  a 
word  in  favour  of  Lopez  and  ilrs. 
Lynch,  was  General  Macmahon, 
the  Minister  of  the  United  States. 
He  had  only  been  sin  inonths 
in  Paraguay,  arriving  there  after 
the  occurrences  of  nearly  all  the 
events  alluded  to  by  our  authors. 
Mr.  Washburn,  his  predecessor,  had 
been  there  for  six  years^  including 
all  the  most  important  periods  of 
the  war ;  and  his  evidence  entirely 
corroborates  the  long  chain  of  tes- 
timony as  given  by  the  Englishmen 
who  have  worked  and  suffered  under 
Lopez. 
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THE  ENCLOSURE  OP  COMMONS. 
Bt  Henry  Fawcett,  M.P. 


r&equentlj  happens  that  the 
present  and  future  condition  of 
a  country  is  powerfully  affected  by 
causes  which  work  so  steadily  and 
so  noiselessly  that  they  almost 
escape  notice.  For  more  than  a 
hundred  years  vast  quantities  of 
land,  over  which  the  pubKc  pos- 
i%ssed  invaluable  rights,  have  gra- 
duaUy  been  absorbed  by  individual 
proprietors,  and  have  in  many  cases 
extended  the  boundaries  of  estates 
already  too  large.  Up  to  the  year 
1845  commons  were  enclosed  by 
private  bills.    All  public  discussion 

j         was  thus  avoided,  and  it  is  now 

!        impossible    to  form    an    adequate 

I  conception  of  the  extent  to  which 
individuals   were  enriched   at  the 

^  expense  of  the  public  and  the  poor. 
By  means  of  these  private  bills, 
more  than  seven  million  acres  of 
land  were  enclosed  between  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century 
and  1845.  The  late  Duke  of  New- 
castle (then  Earl  of  Lincoln)  once 
said  in  the  House  of  Commons  : 
*  This  I  know,  that  in  nineteen 
cases  out  of  twenty,  committees  of 
this  House  sitting  on  private  enclo- 
sure bills  neglected  the  rights  of 
the  poor.*  But  such  expressions 
of  opinion  seem  to  have  produced 
little  impression.  Li  1 845  the  sys- 
tem of  enclosing  by  private  bills 
ceased,  and  every  enclosure  bill  has, 
since  that  time,  been  passed  by  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  in  the  same 
way  as  any  other  legislative  mea- 
sure. Each  session  it  is  usual  for 
the    Enclosure    Commissioners    to 

I  embody  various  enclosures  in  two 
bills,  for  the  passing  of  which  the 

^        Home  Secretary  is  responsible. 

The  apathy  of  the  public  on  the 

'  subject  is  so  great  that  it  has 
almost  become  a  custom  that  these 
annual  enclosure  bills  should  be 
regarded  as  mere  formal  measures, 
upon   which  it  would  be  thought 


strange  to  raise  a  discussion  or  to 
make  a  comment.  These  bills  are 
forced  through  all  their  stages  at 
two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  the  House  is  almost 
empty,  when  the  reporters  have 
departed,  and  when  the  Grovern- 
ment  of  the  day  is  master  of  the 
situation;  the  few  independent  mem- 
bers remaining  being  completely 
outnumbered  by  junior  Lords  of  the 
Treasury,  by  gentlemen  of  the 
Household,  and  others  who  receive 
a  thousand  a  year  on  the  under- 
standing that  they  shall  never 
be  absent  when  their  votes  are 
required  by  the  party  whip.  A 
grave  mistake  will  be  committed  if 
it  is  assumed  that  a  Government 
which  has  popular  sympathies  need 
not  be  watched.  Reiterated  de- 
clarations of  an  earnest  resolve  to 
promote  the  true  interests  of  the 
people,  passionate  denunciations  of 
a  system  of  land  tenure  which 
favours  the  creation  of  large  estates, 
are  soon  forgotten  by  men,  who, 
when  they  once  enter  official  life, 
seem  to  think  it  their  duty  to  de- 
fend the  acts  of  Government  depart- 
ments. If  this  were  not  so  it  would 
be  impossible  to  understand  how  it 
came  to  pass  that  an  administration 
which  numbers  amongst  its  mem- 
bers so  many  ardent  friends  of  the 
poor,  and  so  many  persistent  asser- 
ters  of  popular  rights,  should  during 
the  last  session  of  Parliament  have 
not  only  forborne  from  protesting 
against,  but  should  have  seemed 
anxious  to  pass,  one  of  the  worst 
enclosure  bflls  that  were  ever  in- 
troduced into  Parliament.  The 
General  Enclosure  Act  of  1 845  dis- 
tinctly contemplated  that  a  certain 
amount  should  be  reserved  from 
land,  proposed  to  be  enclosed,  as 
allotment  gardens  for  the  labouring 
poor,  and  as  a  recreation  ground 
for  the  public.     The  hill  to  which 
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reference  has  jnsfc  been  made  pro- 
posed to  enclose  6,900  acres  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country,  and  out 
of  this  the  Enclosure  Commissioners 
reserved  three  acres  as  recreation 
grounds  for  the  public,  and  six 
acres  as  allotment  gardens  for  the 
labouring  poor.  When  the  mea- 
sure was  on  the  eve  of  passing,  and 
had  reached  its  third  reading,  the 
Government  reluctantly  consented 
to  allow  the  bill  to  be  referred  to  a 
select  committee.  If  the  evidence 
given  before  this  committee  does  not 
arouse  the  attention  of  the  public  it 
is  only  too  evident  that  the  greed  for 
land,  unchecked  by  Government  and 
by  Parliament,  will  quickly  absorb 
all  the  remaining  commons ;  out  of 
this  wreck  of  public  property  the 
most  insignificant  amount  possible 
will  be  reserved  for  the  people. 

Before  proceeding  to  inquire  into 
the  general  policy  of  enclosures  it 
will  bo  well  to  mention  a  few  facts 
to  illustrate  the  manner  in  which 
the  interests  of  those  who  are  not 
landowners  are  regarded  by  the 
Enclosure  Commissioners.  W  isley 
was  one  of  the  commons  contained 
in  the  Enclosure  Bill  of  last  session, 
and  because  it  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  metropolis  it  was 
referred  to  a  separate  committee. 
Wisley  Common  contains  375  acres, 
and  possesses  great  natural  beauty. 
One  of  the  witnesses  said  that  he 
could  not  have  believed  there  was 
such  beautiful  wild  scenery  within 
nineteen  miles  of  London.  The 
common  is  much  frequented  for 
riding,  driving,  and  walking  by 
people  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
also  by  visitors  &om  the  metro- 
polis. So  many  rare  plants  and  in- 
sects are  found  upon  it  that  it  has 
been  described  as  one  of  the  best 
places  in  England  for  the  study  of 
botany  and  entomology.  If  the 
common  had  been  enclosed  the 
whole  of  it  would  have  been  divided 
amongst  three  large  landed  pro- 
prietors who  reside  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  two  acres  only  being  re- 


served by  the  commissioners  as  a  re- 
creation ground  for  the  public.  The 
late  Duke  of  Newcastle's  bitter  stric- 
tures upon  the  past  policy  of  enclo- 
sures only  too  accurately  describe 
what  was  to  be  <Jone  at  Wisley.  So 
far  as  the  labouring  poor  were  con- 
cerned, their  interests  were  alto- 
gether ignored,  for  not  a  single  acire 
of  land  was  set  aside  to  provide 
them  with  allotment  gardens.  The 
select  committee,  fSter  hearing 
evidence  from  the  neighbourhood, 
unanimously  agreed  that  if  this 
common  were  enclosed  at  least  ten 
acres  should  be  reserved  as  allot- 
ments for  the  labouring  poor.  This 
one  recommendation  is  a  suggestive 
comment  upon  the  manner  in  which 
the  Enclosure  Commissioners  dis- 
charge their  duty ;  for  it  shows  that 
the  committee  deemed  it  expedient 
that  from  this  one  common,  com- 
prising only  375  acres,  an  amount 
should  be  reserved  for  the  poor  ex- 
ceeding by  more  than  60  per  cent, 
the  whole  quantity  reserved  hy 
the  commissioners  from  6,900 
acres.  This  remark  will  perhaps 
be  even  more  strikingly  exemplified 
by  considering  what  happened  with 
regard  to  another  of  the  enclosures 
contained  in  the  bill  of  last  session, 
Withypool  Common,  situated  in 
North  l)evon,  comprises  1,904  acres, 
and  the  amount  to  be  reserved  out 
of  this  large  area  as  a  recreation 
ground  for  the  public  was  one  acre. 
The  committee  were  naturally  sur- 
prised at  the  singular  parsimony  of 
this  reservation.  It  was  moreover 
difficult  to  suggest  the  use  to  which 
a  rQcreation  ground  of  one  acre  could 
be  turned.  It  would  be  almost  too 
small  a  place  for  schoolboys  to  play 
a  game  of  ball  upon.  The  commit- 
tee thought  it  was  only  fair  in  the 
first  instance  to  ask  for  an  expiana^ 
tion  from  the  assistant  commis- 
sioner who  had  arranged  the 
enclosure.  He  justified  the  appro- 
priation of  only  one  acre  upon  three 
distinct  groimds,  which  shall  be 
given  in  his  own  words : 
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1.  Because  a  larger  amoant 
would  not  be  used. 

2.  Because  the  population  never 
resort  to  the  common  for  exercise 
and  recreation. 

3.  Because  there  are  other  com- 
mons, where  the  children  and 
grown-up  people  can  rove  about, 
and  because  the  ground  is  steep. 

With  the  view  of  throwing  further 
light  upon  the  subject,  it  was 
thought  desirable  to  obtain  informa- 
tion from  some  resident.  The 
parish  clerk  of  Withypool  and  the 
village  schoolmaster  were  accord- 
ingly summoned,  and  they,  follow- 
ing the  example  of  the  assistant 
commissioner,  also  summarised 
tiieir  opinions  about  the  recreation 
ground  into  three  distinct  allega- 
tions: 

I .  The  common  is  a  general  resort 
€i  the  inhabitants  for  exercises,  for 
games,  and  for  the  meetings  of  their 
friendly  societies. 

1.  There  is  no  other  common 
within  five  or  six  miles,  to  which 
the  public  are  allowed  free  access. 

5.  One  acre  is  not  sufficient  either 
for  the  children  or  adults,  and  there 
are  seven  acres  equally  suitable  ad- 
joining. 

Does  not  this  one  case  show  that 
an  attempt  to  force  an  enclosure 
bill  through  Parliament'  without 
examination  or  discussion  should 
be  pertinaciously  resisted?  It  is 
most  important  constantly  to  re- 
member that  the  injury  inflicted 
upon  the  public  by  enclosures  is 
absolutely  irreparable.  If  an  un- 
just tax  is  imposed  one  year  it 
can  be  remitted  the  next;  if  an 
unwise  law  is  passed  it  can  be 
hereafter  repealed ;  but  when  a 
common  is  once  enclosed,  ^e  public 
can  never  regain  ihe  rights  they 
once  possessed  over  it.  Any  one 
who  has  had  even  a  i^ort  experi- 
eoce  of  political  life  can  usually 
draw  some  consolation  from  a  de- 
feat Qflen  it  can  with  certainly 
be  foreseen  that  an  adverse  vote 
up(m    a  particular    question    will 


only  pave  the  way  for  a  more  com- 
plete and  satisfactory  settlement. 
But  when,  as  at  the  end  of  last 
session,  a  proposal  was  carried  by  a 
single  vote  to  enclose  a  particular 
hiU  from  which  one  of  the  finest 
views  in  England  could  be  seen, 
and  over  which  the  public  had 
wandered  from  time  immemorial, 
it  was  felt  that  associated  wiUi 
such  a  defeat  there  were  no  coun- 
ter-balancing advantages.  Confi- 
dence in  party  government  was 
rudely  shaken  when  it  was  observed 
that  more  than  half  the  majorify 
who  carried  this  enclosure  by  a 
single  vote  were  officials  ;  some  <^ 
whom  in  unofficial  speeches  had  elo- 
quently described  the  evil  brought 
on  the  country  when  the  people  are 
divorced  from  the  soil  by  the  ag- 
gregation of  the  land  into  large 
estates.  When  it  is  said  that  such 
cases  as  Wisley  and  Withypool 
show  that  the  interests  of  the  public 
and  the  poor  are  not  adequately 
protected,  it  is  customary  to  reply 
that  when  an  enclosure  takes  place 
an  inquiry  is  held  on  the  spot,  at 
which  any  one  who  thinks  he  is 
wronged  can  come  forward  and 
urge  his  case.  Bat  when  the  land- 
owners and  the  farmers  consider 
themselves  interested  in  an  enclo- 
sure, can  any  one  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  helpless  and  dependent 
condition  of  the  agricultural  labour- 
ers for  one  moment  suppose  that 
they  will  come  forward  and  assert 
their  rights  ?  The  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  Parliament  which  regulate 
enclosures  are  rarely  understood 
even  by  more  educated  people,  and 
probably  half  the  labourers  sup- 
pose that  nothing  short  of  some 
miraculous  interposition  would  en- 
able them  to  resist  the  great  men 
of  the  locality.  Perhaps  it  will 
be  said  the  rich  are  generally  the 
protectors  of  the  poor,  and  when 
every  one  is  so  anxious  that  people 
should  have  healthv  recreation,  and 
that  the  poor  should  have  gardens^ 
there  will    be    always    some    one 
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^vho  will  take  care  that  land  is 
reserved  for  each  of  these  purposes. 
But  six  acres  for  gardens  and  three 
for  recreation  grounds  out  of  6,900 
acres  is  a  sad  commentary  upon 
such  a  pleasing  theory.  Let  us  hear 
what  the  parish  clerk  of  Withypool 
says  on  the  subject.  Some  member 
of  the  committee  asked  him  whether 
the  resident  landlords  did  not  pro- 
test when  only  one  acre  was  reserved 
for  a  recreation  ground.  His  reply 
was  :  *  The  landlords  seemed  to  say 
that  we  had  got  recreation  ground 
enough ;  besides  the  labourers  could 
go  to  work,  and  recreate  them- 
selves with  that.' 

In  many  villages  where  there  were 
once  extensive  tracts  of  common 
land,  there  is  now  not  even  a  field 
in  which  lads  are  permitted  to  play. 
But  serious  as  are  the  evils  which 
result  from  such  inadequate  reser- 
vations, yet  these  evils  are  insigni- 
ficant compared  with  the  mischief 
which  may  be  produced  by  permit- 
ting the  enclosure  of  land  to  be 
carried  too  far.  The  time  has  come 
when  statesmen  should  be  pressed 
to  inquire  whether  our  policy  should 
not  be  reversed,  and  the  enclosure 
of  lands  should  in  future  be  dis- 
couraged. The  preamble  to  the 
Act  of  1 845  afl&rms  that  it  is  desir- 
able to  facilitate  the  enclosure  of 
lands.  Are  we  justified  in  continu- 
ing to  act  on  this  maxim,  either  by 
the  experience  of  the  past  or  by 
anticipations  of  the  future  ?  It  has 
been  calculated  that  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighteenth  century 
up  to  the  year  1845  a,bout  seven 
million  acres  of  land  had  been  en- 
closed. Since  1845  this  quantity 
has  been  increased  by  484,893  acres. 
Suppose  it  could  be  proved  that  the 
nation  had  been  benefited  in  the 
past  by  enclosures,  it  would  not 
follow  that  the  system  ought  to 
continue  unchecked.  The  most 
fanatical  upholder  of  the  rights  of 
lords  of  manors  would  scarcely  ven- 
ture to  assert  that  in  a  country 
whose  population  is  increasing,  all 
the  land  should  become  the  property 


of  individual  owners,  and  thus  the 
public   should  have   no   right  ex- 
cept  by    sufferance   to    leave    the 
highway.      There     are,     however, 
many  considerations  which  make  it 
doubtful  whether  even  in  past  years 
the  country  has  derived  unmixed 
benefit  from  the  enclosure  of  lands. 
Those  display  an  unfortunate  igno- 
rance who  so  frequently  assert  that 
political  economy  favours  the  enclo- 
sure of  lands.     Can  any  one  point 
to  a  principle  of  economic  science 
from  which  it  could  be  argued  that 
land  over  which  the   public  exer- 
cises   valuable    rights     should    be 
appropriated  to  individual  owners  ? 
It  may  possibly  be  urged  that  when 
a  common  is  brought  under  culti- 
vation, more    wealth  is  produced. 
But  surely  the  events  of  the  last 
few  years  have  abundantly  shown 
that  an    increased    production   of 
wealth  is  not  all  that  need  be  con- 
sidered.    We  have  been  accustomed 
to  sing  such  paeans  over  augmenting 
exports  and  imports,  that  we  nation 
was  for   a  time   deluded   into  the 
belief  that  a  greater  production  of 
wealth  necessarily  implied  a  more 
general   diffusion    of  comfort   and 
happiness.       Facts    are,    however, 
each   day   coming   to   light  which 
must  carry  with  them  the  convic- 
tion that  something  more  is  required 
besides  the  operation  of  the  most 
favourable     material     agencies    to 
secure  the  prosperity  of  a  country. 
During  the  last  twenty  years  the 
introduction  of  free  trade,  the  im- 
provement of  means  of  locomotion, 
and    the    extended  use  of   steam 
power  in  manufactures,  have  com- 
bined to  create  an  unexampled  ex- 
pansion  of   commerce  and    trade. 
Vast  fortunes  have  been  realised, 
the    wealthy  have    become    more 
wealthy,  but  millions  still  find  that 
they  have  to  wage  a  not  less  severe 
struggle  for  existence.     Never  was 
there  a  time  when  pauperism  as- 
sumed graver  or  more  portentous 
proportions.    In  London  the  amount 
spent  in  out-door  parochial  relief 
has  increase^gifey,  j^io,©^g^t.  du- 
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Ting  tbe  last  mne  years.  Pauperism 
begets  panperism  ;  the  evil  goes  on 
increasing  with  accumulating  rapid- 
ity. So  many  thousands  are  hfuig- 
ing  just  on  the  verge  of  pauperism 
that  each  addition  to  the  rates  in- 
evitably swells  the  pauper  class. 
But  if  these  facts  are  not  sufficient 
to  destroy  the  delusion  that  the 
mere  production  of  wealth  is  all- 
important,  let  us  for  a  moment  con- 
template the  condition  of  a  class  of 
labourers  whose  wretchedness  has 
become  proverbial.  It  might  be 
with  some  reason  urged  that  agri- 
cultural labourers  would  be  pecu- 
niarily benefited  by  the  enclosure  of 
lands ;  the  strongest  arguments,  in 
-finct,  which  are  advanced  in  &.vour 
of  enclosures  are — that  by  bringing 
land  under  cultivation  a  greater 
quantity  of  food  is  produced  for  the 
people,  and  more  employment  is 
provided  for  rural  labourers.  Ex- 
amining  this  last  argument  first,  let 
us  ask  whether  there  is  any  advan- 
tage in  extending  the  area  of  em- 
ployment whilst  the  agricultural 
labourer's  condition  contmues  what 
it  is.  In  order  to  state  the  case 
definitely,  it  may  be  assumed  that 
if  enclosures  had  been  restricted, 
the  area  of  cultivated  land  in  such 
B  county  as  Dorsetshire  would  be 
less  by  lo  per  cent. ;  consequently 
there  would  be  lo  per  cent,  fewer 
labourers  in  that  county.  But  can 
«ny  one  pretend  to  say  that  this 
would  be  a  misfortune,  either  to  the 
labourers  themselves  or  to  the 
nation?  Is  there  any  advantage, 
any  honour,  any  glory  m  stimulating 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  those 
who,  in  helpless  ignorance  and  de- 
pendence, drag  out  a  miserable  ex- 
istence upon  nine  or  ten  shillings  a 
vireek  ?  There  is  no  hope  that  they 
will  raise  their  condition ;  it  is  only 
too  certain  that  when  their  strength 
is  prematurely  exhausted  by  hard 
work  and  insufficient  food,  they  will 
have,  as  paupers^  to  be  supported  by 
parochial  relief. 

But  the  case  can  be  presented  in 
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a  still  stronger  aspect,  for  facts  can 
be  adduced  which  show  that  during 
the  last  hundred  years  there  has 
been  a  marked  deterioration  in  the 
condition  of  the  agricultural  labour- 
er, and  that  this  is  to  be  attributed 
in  no  small  degree  to  the  enclosures 
which  have  taken  place  on  so  large 
a  scale  during  this  period.  New 
light  has  been  thrown  upon  this 
subject  by  the  commissioners  who 
were  lately  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  condition  of  women  and 
children  employed  in  agriculture. 
In  their  report  it  is  stated,  as  a  fact 
admitting  of  no  doubt,  that  the 
condition  of  the  rural  labourer  has 
declined  since  the  time  when  en- 
closures were  first  commenced  upon 
a  large  scale.  It  would,  no  doubt, 
be  erroneous  to  assert  that  no  land 
ought  to  have  been  enclosed  during 
this  period,  but  the  evidence  ap- 
pears to  be  conclusive  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  manner  in  which 
enclosures  have  been  carried  out, 
grave  injury  has  been  inflicted  upon 
the  rural  labourers.  Various  autho- 
rities are  quoted  by  the  Agricultural 
Commissioners  which  completely 
substantiate  this  opinion.  It  will 
be  sufficient  to  select  one  passage 
from  the  work  of  a  well-known 
writer  on  rural  economy.  The  Rev. 
D.  Davis,  rector  of  Barkhain,  Berks, 
writing  in  1 795,  remarks  that  *  cot- 
tages have  been  progressively  de- 
prived of  the  little  land  formerly 
let  with  them,  and  also  their  rights 
of  commonage  have  been  swallowed 
up  in  large  farms,  by  enclosures. 
Thus  an  amazing  number  of  people 
have  been  reduced  from  a  comfort- 
able state  of  partial  independence 
to  a  precarious  state  as  mere  hire- 
lings, who,  when  out  of  work,  come 
immediately  upon  the  parish.'  Can 
any  one  deny  that  these  agencies, 
so  deeply  deplored  by  Mr.  Davis,  as 
prejudicially  affecting  the  condition 
of  the  labourer,  have  continued  un- 
interruptedly in  operation  up  to  the 
present  time?  Are  we  not  now 
obliged  to  confess  that  our  rural 
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labourers,  to  use  Mr.  Davis's  sig- 
nificant words,  *  hare  lost  that 
partial  independence  which  they 
once  possessed ; '  they  have  become 
mere  hirelings  with  not  even  the 
smallest  rights  of  proprietorship  in 
the  soil  which  they  cultivate  ?  For- 
merly, almost  every  rural  labourer 
either  possessed  some  right  of 
common  or  had  some  copyhold  land 
which  gave  him  a  proprietary  inte- 
rest in  the  soil  more  or  less  direct.  It 
is  no  consolation  to  teU  the  existing 
generation  that  their  forefathers 
who  possessed  rights  of  common 
received  an  adequate  compensation 
at  the  time  the  enclosure  was  ef- 
fected :  if  this  compensation  was 
provided  in  land,  the  Icmd  has  long 
since  been  sold ;  if  given  in  the 
form  of  money,  the  money  has 
lone  since  been  spent.  Posterity 
is  tnus  robbed  and  impoverished 
without  any  means  of  redress.  It 
is  of  fandamental  in^rtance  to 
remember  that  if  commons  are  not 
enclosed,  posterity  cannot  be  thus 
plundered,  for  a  right  of  common 
IS  a  form  of  property  which  cannot 
be  alienated.  The  late  Sir  Eobert 
Peel,  with  the  presdenoe  of  a  true 
statesman,  once  said,  *  The  House 
of  Commons  must  be  cautious  how 
it  dealt  lightly  with  these  rights  of 
common.  It  might  be  a  matter  of 
feeling.  Honourable  members  had 
their  feelings,  and  the  poorer  class 
of  the  community  had  feelings  on 
this  subject.  The  right  of  common 
connected  them  with  the  soil ;  the 
right  of  turning  a  goose  on  a  com- 
mon made  a  man  feel  intei'ested  in 
the  tenure  of  land.  It  might  be 
more  beneficial  to  a  tenant  that  he 
should  accept  2I,  or  3L,  but  recol- 
lect that  you  were  not  dealing  with 
the  rights  of  the  individuiJ,  but 
with  those  of  his  successors/  Sir 
Robert  Peel  in  this  sentence  recog- 
nised a  fundamental  principle  whidi 
is  too  frequently  forgotten  when 
discussing  the  subiect  of  enclosures. 
In  past  years  all  the  owners  of  com- 
mon rights  might  have  been  libe- 


rally compensated,  and  yet  their 
successors  might  still  be  severely 
injured.  Many  of  the  desoendantft 
of  those  who  once  possessed  valu- 
able rights  of  common  are  agricul- 
tural labourers,  to  whose  miserable 
condition  allusion  has  already  been 
made.  Our  rural  populati<Hi  ha» 
been  deprived  of  that  which  onoe- 
gave  a  most  important  addition  to- 
Sieir  income.  The  common  ofben 
enabled  them  to  keep  some  poultry^ 
a  pig,  and  a  cow.  Many  villages 
may  now  be  traversed,  and  not  a 
single  labourer  can  be  found  possess- 
ing a  head  of  poultry;  few  event 
keep  a  pig,  and  not  one  in  ten  thou- 
sand has  a  cow.  What  is  the  re- 
sult of  this  ?  The  labourer  does- 
not  live  as  weU  as  he  did  a  hundred 
years  since ;  he  and  his  family 
seldom  taste  meat,  and  his  children 
often  suffer  cruelly  from  the  diffi- 
culty he  has  in  obtaining  milk  for 
them.  He  has  not,  moreover,  in- 
herited, as  a  set-off  against  iJiese 
grave  disadvantages,  one  shilling  of 
the  compensation  originally  given 
to  his  ancestor  for  the  rebnquish- 
ment  of  rights  of  common.  Any^ 
one  who  is  acquainted  with  our 
rural  labourers  must  be  aware  thai; 
the^  fully  reooCTise  and  keenly  feel 
the  injury  which  has  been  thus  done 
them.  Not  long  since  I  hi^pened 
to  be  conversing  with  an  agricul- 
tural labourer  in  a  southern  counij. 
After  having  remarked  that  a  cow 
which  was  passing  us  was  his,  he 
said,  in  a  tone  of  peculiar  melan- 
choly, '  I  shall  soon  have  to  get  rid 
of  her,  and  when  she  goes  I  sha'n't 
stop  here  any  longer,  but  shall  emi- 
grate. My  wages  are  so  small  that 
I  don't  know  how  I  could  brine  up 
my  children  if  it  wasn't  for  the  help 
she  gave  me.'  Upon  asking  him 
wliy  he  should  be  obliged  to  sell 
his  cow,  he  simply  said,  *  They  are 
going  to  enclose  our  common ;'  and 
he  significantly  asked  how  it  waa 
that  a  gentleman,  who  had  some- 
thing like  10,000  acres  of  hii  own, 
could  be  so  anxious  to  get  hold  of 
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the  poor  man's  commoB.  Eemem- 
l)eriDg  that  the  Home  Secretary  had 
defended  enclosures  in  the  House  of 
Commons  becaase  the  Home  Office 
never  received  complaints  from  the 
locality,  I  asked  this  labourer  why 
he  and  his  friends  did  not  resist 
that  which  thev  so  mudb  dreaded  ? 
He  replied  that  he  had  never 
heard  of  the  Home  Office;  and 
he  evidently  thonght  that  I  was 
suggesting  to  him  just  as  hopeless 
a  task  as  if  I  had  advised  him  to 
induce  the  river,  by  the  side  of 
which  we  were  standing,  to  flow  in 
an  opposite  direction.  A  Liberal 
and  popular  Government  should 
surely  remember  l^t,  although  the 
landed  interest  is  abundantly  repre- 
sented in  Parliament,  those  who  till 
the  land  have  no  one  who  m  directly 
interested  either  in  adequately  ex- 
pressing their  wants  or  in  effectively 
protesting  against  any  injujstioe  in- 
flicted upon  them. 

Some  who  are  prepared  to  ad- 
mit that  the  loss  of  a  common 
often  does  erave  iiyury  te  the 
poor  seem  to  conflider  that  en- 
closures ought  to  be  promoted  be- 
cause of  the  ixunreased  cpjmiity  of 
produce  which  is  raised ;  but  it  is 
by  no  m^uos  certain  that  encloscures 
earned  beyond  certain  limits  aug- 
ment the  prodnction  of  wealth.  Li 
a  country  whose  population  is  in- 
creasing, me^t  and  daixy  produce 
constantly  tend  to  become  relaiively 
more  costly  than  cem.  Meat, 
butter,  and  milk  are  difficult  and 
expensive  to  imjport,  becanse  they  are 
perishable  articles  ;  consequently, 
the  area  from  which  they  can  be 
obtained  is  comparatively  limited. 
Com,  on  the  other  hand,  can  be  im- 
ported from  the  most  distant  locali- 
ties ;  wheat  is  often  sent  to  England 
in  la^e  quantities  from  Australia 
and  ^lifomia.  Hence,  com  caoi 
be  obtained  from  a  constantly  ex- 
tending area,  as  means  of  locomotion 
are  improved,  and  new  sources  of 
supply  are  developed.  Many  of  the 
commons  were  most  valuable  and 


productive  pastures ;  experience  is 
each  day  showing  that  the  milk, 
butter,  and  cheese  which  they 
yielded  are  the  very  commodities 
which  are  each  year  becoming  more 
costly,  and  therefore  more  difficult 
to  obtain.  It  is  no  valid  argument 
to  urge  that  some  of  the  ci^nmons 
were  unimproved  and  neglected 
wastes :  a  little  management  and  a 
little  Parliamentary  intervention 
would  easily  enable  all  necessary 
improvements  to  be  carried  out 
without  resorting  to  the  extreme 
expedient  of  enclosure.  If,  for  in- 
stance, a  competent  inspector  should 
report  that  a  ccunmon  required 
drainage,  the  drainage  works  might 
be  ordered  to  be  carried  out,  and 
the  expense  thus  incurred  might  be 
defrayed  by  imposing  upon  the 
owners  of  common  rights  an  ad 
valorem  rate,  to  be  continued  during 
a  certain  number  of  years.  If  a 
common  were  improved  as  a  place 
of  public  resort,  a  portion  of  the 
expenses  ought  tiien  to  be  borne  by 
all  the  ratepayers  of  the  locality. 
In  many  instances  it  is  not  even 
pretended  that  t^e  motive  which 
prompts  an  enclosure  is  a  desire  to 
effect  agricultural  improvements. 
The  passion  for  the  preservation  of  . 
game,  which  has  gradually  assumed 
such  dangerous  proportions,  now 
probably  exerts  a  more  powerful  in- 
fluence than  anv  other  circumstance 
to  promote  enclosures.  People  who 
spend  a  great  part  of  their  lives  in 
slaughtering  half-tamed  pheasants 
are  naturally  desirous  to  keep  the 
public  as  ^r  off  as  possible  from 
their  preserves.  This  constant  pur- 
suit of  what  is  falsely  ealled  sport 
often  generates  so  much  selfishness 
that  a  man  is  willing  that  the  en- 
joyment of  the  public  should  be 
sacrificed  in  order  that  he  may  kill 
a  few  more  hares  and  pheasants. 
Sometimes  an  enclosure  is  prompted 
by  another  kind  of  selfishness,  which 
has  been  aptly  designated  '  the 
greed  for  land.' .  Two  or  three  large 
proprietors  continue  increasing  their 
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estates,  until  they  at  lengtli  come  to 
think  that  the  whole  locality  ought 
to  be  apportioned  amongst  them. 
If  the  symmetry  of  their  estates 
should  happen  to  be  disturbed  by 
any  one  possessing  a  few  acres  of 
land,  he  is  considered  an  intruder, 
and  hifl  little  freehold  is  an  eyesore 
to  the  great  proprietors.  A  common 
affects  them  much  in  the  same  way, 
and  in  order  to  achieve  the  grand 
object  of  being  able  to  say  that  no 
one  else  in  the  neighbourhood  pos- 
sesses a  single  rood  of  land,  they 
appeal  to  Parliament  to  aid  them  in 
destroying  these  commons  over 
which  the  public  can  exercise  some 
proprietary  rights.  A  Parliament  so 
largely  composed  of  those  who  are 
either  great  landowners,  or  who 
wish  to  become  great  landowners, 
responds  to  such  an  appeal  with 
cordial  sympathy. 

We  have  hitherto  chiefly  con- 
sidered the  enclosure  of  land  so  far 
as  it  affects  a  rural  population.  The 
subject  may,  however,  be  presented 
in  another  aspect,  which  will  show 
that  those  who  are  perhaps  most 
interested  in  this  question  are  the 
inhabitants  of  our  large  towns.  It 
is  almost  impossible  to  overestimate 
the  advantf^es  which  a  common 
may  confer  as  a  place  of  recreation. 
Those  especially  who  have  to  live 
in  London  the  whole  year  through 
would  find  the  place  almost  unen- 
durable if  it  were  not  for  its  parks 
and  the  open  spaces  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood. Would  any  sum  of 
money  compensate  Londoners  for 
the  loss  of  Hampstead  Heath,  Ep- 
ping  Foi^est,  Blackheath,  Wim- 
bledon, Clapham,  and  other  com- 
mons? But  great  as  is  the  value 
of  these  open  spaces  to  the  public 
now,  their  value  rapidly  augments 
as  population  increases.  Their  loss, 
moreover,  would  be  absolutely  irre- 
parable ;  land  once  built  over  will 
never  again  be  used  for  out-door 
recreation.  These  metropolitan 
commons  are  in  some  respects  of 
far     more     importance    than    the 


parks.  The  beauty  possessed  by  the 
London  parks  is,  to  a  great  extent^ 
due  to  art ;  whereas  such  a  place  as 
Hampstead  Heath  has  all  the  charm 
of  natural  scenery.  The  preserva- 
tion of  commons,  therefore,  becomes 
a  question  of  great  social,  moral,  and 
educational  importance.  How  can 
it  be  expected  that  the  health  and 
morale  of  our  industrial  classes  can 
be  maintained,  if  there  are  no  places 
within  easy  access  where  they  can 
obtain  health -giving  recreation? 
The  most  eflfective  way  to  draw 
people  fix>m  haunts  of  vice  and  in- 
temperance is  to  make  them  feel 
that  they  will  find  something  more 
attractive  elsewhere.  Just  at  this 
time,  when  trade  is  depressed,  every 
one  is  eagerly  looking  out  for  some- 
thing which  will  improve  our  com- 
mercial position.  Much  has  been 
said  about  technical  education;  it 
is  asserted  that  the  artistic  faculties 
of  our  workmen  have  not  been 
adequately  developed.  A  Govern- 
ment Department  of  Science  and  Art 
has  been  established,  and  the  for- 
mation of  museums  is  promoted. 
All  these  efforts  deserve  encourage- 
ment, but  if  we  desire  to  develop 
the  scientific  and  artistic  faculties 
of  our  people,  it  will  not  be  done 
simply  by  giving  them  specimens 
to  look  at  and  models  to  draw.  All 
experience  has  shown  that  nature 
is  the  inseparable  'Companion  of 
science  and  art.  Botany,  geology, 
and  natural  history  must  be  studied 
in  the  field  as  well  as  in  the  mu- 
seum. Are  we  going  to  commit  the 
monstrous  absurdity  of  building 
museums,  and  placing  in  them  col- 
lections of  dried  plants  and  insects, 
when  at  the  same  time  we  permit 
the  enclosure,  and  consequentiy  the 
destruction,  of  some  of  the  best  bo- 
tanical and  entomological  gprounds 
in  the  kingdom  ?  Every  one  knows 
that  a  day  spent  in  a  favourable 
locality,  under  the  guidance  of  a 
skilful  man  of  science,  is  more  likely 
to  develop  in  the  young  a  taste  for 
botany    and    entomology   than    a 
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whole  lifetnne  passed  in  a  nmsenia. 
It  seems  that  anj  snch  consider- 
ations as  these  never  enter  the 
minds  of  the  Enclosure  Commis- 
sioners. One  of  the  witnesses  who 
gave  evidence  about  Wislej  Com- 
mon said  that  it  was  an  excellent 
place  for  studying  botany  and  en- 
tomology, in  consequence  of  the 
number  of  rare  plants  and  insects 
with  which  it  abounds.  One  of  the 
Enclosure  Commissioners,  in  evi- 
dence which  he  afterwards  g^ve, 
seemed  to  think  that  absurdity  was 
carried  to  its  extreme  verge  when 
a  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  asked,  in  the  interests  of 
science,  not  to  recommend  the  en- 
closure of. a  common.  It  is  too 
frequently  forgotten  that  the  acci- 
dent of  favourable  circumstances 
develops  a  taste  for  science  in  those 
amongst  whom  we  might  least 
expect  it  would  be  found.  The 
esteemed  rector  of  Bethnal  Ghreen, 
the  Bev.  Septimus  Hansard,  whose 
opinion  is  entitled  to  particular 
attention,  has  said  that  visits  to 
Epping  Forest  have  created  in  many 
of  his  poor  East-end  parishioners  a 
very  marked  taste  for  natural  his- 
tory. In  a  letter  on  the  subject, 
Mr.  Hansard  says :  '  Epping  Forest 
is  a  fine  field  for  educational  pur- 
poses, and  it  is  thus  used.  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament  and  rich  land- 
lords, hy  encouraging  the  enclosure 
of  the  iorest,  little  know  the  kind 
of  men,  among  others,  whom  they 
are  driving  from  it.  There  is  in 
my  neighbourhood  (Bethnal  Green) 
an  Entomological  Society,  con- 
sisting of  fifty  members,  all  working 
men,  who  pay  a  penny  a  week. 
They  have  thousands  of  specimens, 
chicly  collected  in  Epping  Forest. 
Some  of  the  members  are  parish- 
ioners of  mine,  and  one,  an  imme- 
diate neighbour,  has  bis  house  frdl 
from  top  to  bottom  of  insects  and 
birds;  all  most  beautifrilly  |yre- 
served.  There  is  another  society 
almost  as  large  at  Mile  End;  and 
also  other  smaller  societies;  they 


are  all  composed  of  working  men— 
that  is  artisans  and  mechanics.  .  .  . 
There  are  insects  in  Epping  Forest, 
specimens  of  which  have  never  yet 
been  taken  elsewhere ;  and  men  go 
after  them  constantly  fr^m  my 
parish.  You  may  see  them  under 
the  trees,  sometimes  singly,  some- 
times in  pairs,  generally  on  Sunday 
often  on  week-day  hoUdays,  with 
their  nets,  catching  butterflies  and 
other  insects.' 

It  may  be  hoped  that  the  Metro- 
politan Commons  Act,  which  was 
passed  in  1866,  has  done  somewhat 
to  preserve  some  of  the  commons 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  for 
it  has  forbidden  their  being  brought 
within  the  operation  of  the  General 
Enclosure  Acts.  A  common  there- 
fore, such  as  Hampstead  Heath, 
cannot  now  be  enclosed,  unless  the 
lord  of  the  manor  can  establish 
his  right  of  enclosure  at  law.  If  it 
should  be  found  that  this  Act  is  not 
effectual,  it  may  become  expedient, 
after  all  rifi^hts  of  private  property 
have  been  dulv  considered,  for  Par- 
liament by  direct  intervention  to 
preserve  these  open  spaces  which 
are  of  such  vital  importance  to  the 
public.  Epping  Forest  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  these  open  spaces ; 
and  it  is  at  the  present  moment  in 
imminent  danger  of  being  enclosed, 
in  consequence  of  the  extraordinary 
policy  which  seems  likely  to  be 
adopted  by  the  present  Government. 
Every  one,  like  Mr.  Hansard,  who 
is  acquainted  with  the  poor  and 
densely  packed  population  of  the 
East  end  of  London,  is  aware  that 
the  loss  of  Epping  Forest  would  be 
an  irreparable  misfortune  to  them. 
This  tract  of  land  still  possesses 
many  of  the  charms  of  wild  forest 
scenery ;  its  quiet  glades  and  shady 
troves  have  for  centuries  been  a 
favourite  resort  of  Londoners.  It 
would  not  perhaps  be  much  missed 
by  those  wno  have  the  means  and 
leisure  to  obtain  change  of  scene 
whenever  they  may  desire  it ;  but 
to  many  an  ov^^orke^^^^a 
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day  Bpent  in  Bpping  Forest  with 
his  wife  and  children  is  perhaps 
his  only  real  holiday.  The  history 
of  the  way  in  which  Epping  Forest 
has  been  gradually  filched  away 
from  the  public,  and  appropriated 
by  private  proprietors,  exhibits  not 
only  individnal  selfishness,  but 
wanton  carelessness  on  the  part 
of  Government  departments.  This 
forest  was  formerly  a  royal  hunting 
ground;  the  monarch  had  conse*- 
quently  not  only  the  right  to 
wander  over  it  unimpeded,  but 
also  to  prevent  anything  being 
done  which  would  interfere  with 
the  pasturage  of  deer.  It  is  there* 
fore  evident  that  as  long  as  these 
forestal  rights  were  maintained  by 
the  Crown  not  an  acre  of  the  forest 
could  be  enclosed  or  appropriated. 
As  recently  as  the  year  1854  there 
were  still  7,000  acres  of  the  forest 
remaining.  The  Commissioners  of 
Woods  and  Forests  then  com- 
menced a  policy  which  it  is  difficult 
to  stigmatise  with  adequate  severity. 
They  acted  without  the  authorify 
of  Parliament,  and  that  which  they 
did  was  moreover  of  doubtfhl 
legality.  Regarding  themselves  as 
a  department  fbr  obtaining  revenue, 
and  finding  that  the  forestal  rights 
of  the  Crown  in  Epping  Forest 
yielded  no  income,  they  perpetrated 
an  act  of  extraordinary  foUy ;  they 
commenced  selling  these  Crown 
rights.  Parliament  permitted  this 
to  go  on  unchecked  for  eight  years. 
The  result  was  that  in  1862  the 
area  of  the  forest  had  been  reduced 
from  7,000  to  3,000  acres.  It  will 
scarcely  be  believed  that  the  amount 
which  was  yielded  to  the  exchequer 
by  this  sacrifice  of  4,000  acres  of 
land  was  the  miserable  sum  of 
1 8, 503  i.  i6».  3d  If  a  wretched 
and  contemptible  ecommiv  had 
prompted  ih»  sacrifice,  why  did 
not  some  one  direct  his  attention  to 
those  sineeure  offices  which  still 
exist  in  abundance  P  The  abolitnm 
of  a  couple  of  these  would  in  half 
the  lime  have  saved  more  money  to 


the  country.  The  mischief  resulting 
from  the  sale  of  these  Crown  rights 
is  not  alone  to  be  measured  by  the 
4,000  acres  of  land  which  were 
taken  from  the  forest.  This  is  well 
pointed  out  in  the  following  extract 
from  a  memorial  presented  to  the 
Commissioner  of  "Works  by  the 
Commons  Preservation  Society,  on 
May  I,  1869  : 

These  sales  encouxsffed  encroachments 
upon  land  over  which  uie  Crown  still  re- 
tained its  rights.  It  seems  to  have  been 
thought  that,  if  ihe  Crown  was  so  anxious 
to  dispose  of  its  rights  fbr  th«  insignificant 
sum  aia€  could  be  obtained  in  the  market, 
it  would  not  be  willing  to  so  to  any  expense 
to  protect  those  rights,  and  that  encroacli- 
ments  might  be  made  with  impunity.  At 
all  eyentB,  encroachments  did  multiply  about 
this  period*  In  particular,  Mr.  Hodgson, 
lord  of  the  manor  of  Ching^rd  St.  Paul's, 
after  refusing  to  buy  the  forestal  rights, 
thus  enclosed  about  300  acres,  cutting  down 
the  timber,  destroying  the  covert  for  the 
deer,  and  breaking  up  the  land  for  cultiva- 
tion. 

The  saddest  part,  however,  of 
this  sad  story  still  remains  to  be 
told.  The  inhabitants  of  the  East 
end  of  London  naturally  became 
alarmed  at  these  continual  encroach- 
ments. The  forest  is  in  fact  being 
almost  daily  appropriated.  A  public 
meeting  was  held  on  the  subject  at 
Mile  End  during  last  summer,  and 
a  deputation  was  appointed  to  wait 
upon  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. Mr.  Lowe  received  the 
deputation  on  the  4th  of  August. 
It  was  pointed  out  to  him  that  the 
only  effectual  way  of  preserving  the 
forest  was  for  the  Crown  to  assert 
its  forestal  rights.  A  distinguished 
barrister,  Mr.  Lushington,  who  ac- 
companied the  deputation,  main- 
tained, upon  his  authority  aa  » 
lawyer,  that  *  The  established  right 
of  the  Crown  over  Bpping  Forest* 
incontestible.  If  an  action  was  taken 
at  law,  the  cost,  as  in  afonnercase, 
m-^ht  be  some  i,50oL  K  ^• 
Hodgson  is  beaten,  of  course  wi 
the  otiiers  who  encroached  upon  the 
forest  lands  would  have  to   g^' 
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i,50oZ.  wonld  secure  the  foresfe  for 
erer  to  the  use  of  the  public.  If 
nothing  were  done,  they  wonld 
ompty  lose  the  whole  of  the  fbrest 
in  the  conrse  of  time.*  1^  reply  of 
Mr.  Lowe  to  these  appeals  may  well 
excite  snrprise  when  it  is  borne  in 
mind  that  he  is  a  prominent  member 
of  a  Liberal  Administration.  He 
declined  to  give  any  promise  that 
the  Crown  rights  over  Eppin^ 
Forest  would  l^  maintained.  H^ 
argued  that  these  rights  were  origi- 
nsdly  granted  to  enable  the  mon- 
^arch  to  hunt  deer,  and  since  this 
pastime  was  no  longer  followed  by 
rojaliy  it  would  be  harsh  and  un- 
just to  maintain  against  lords  of 
laanors  rights  which  are  no  lonc^ 
required  for  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  originidiy  granted.  This 
reply  seems  to  hare  startled  the 
dc^miation.  One  of  its  members 
reminded  'Mr,  Lowe  that  in  1866 
Ht.  Gladstone,  then  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  in  reply  to  a  ques- 
ticxi  put  to  him  in  the  House  of 
CommonSy  had  said :  '  An  arrange- 
ment has  been  made  with  respect  to 
iiiese  forestal  rights,  with  the  full 
concurrence  of  Her  Majesty,  that 
will  have  the  effect  of  bringing 
ihem  out  of  a  state  of  conflict  with 
ihe  interests  of  the  community,  and 
win  enable  them  to  be  dealt  with 
from  time  to  time,  or  at  the  proper 
reason,  in  a  manner  that  will  be 
satig&etory  to  all  concerned.'  This 
^assurance,  which  had  filled  the 
members  of  the  deputation  with 
•complete  satisfaction,  was  charac- 
terised hy  Mr.  Lowe  as  '  oracular.' 
^I  cannot  tell,'  he  said,  ^whaat  it 
means  :  it  is  all  very  oracular.'  A 
member  of  the  deputation  then  ex- 
H^laimed:  'Mr.  Gladstone  is  too 
•great,  too  good,  and  too  generous  a 
man  to  hold  out  a  bait  like  that  and 
nwt  carry  out  what  he  has  promised. 
I  rely  upon  his  promise.'  Mr.  Lowe 
then  repeated  that  he  did  not  know 
what  it  meant,  but  supposed  that 
the  expression  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
ihat  the  forestal  rights  would  be 


dealt  with  in  a  manner  satisfactory 
to  all  concerned,  simply  meant  that 
he  would  try  to  *  please  eveirbody, 
the  lords  of  the  manors  included.' 
The  Prime  Minister  really  ought  to 
be  made  aware  of  the  studious  care 
with  which  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  seeks  to  interpret  his 
meaning,  and  ti^ie  delicacy  with 
which  Mr.  Lowe  destroyed  the  illu- 
sion of  those  who  had  placed  per- 
fect reliance  on  what  they  nad 
considered  a  most  satisflEu;tory  and 
definite  promise. 

Mr.  Lowe's  argument  that  the 
Crown  ought  not  to  maintain  its 
forestal  rights  because  they  are 
no  longer  required  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  were  origi- 
nally granted  would  lead  him  to 
some  very  strange  conclusions ;  it 
would  perhaps  carry  him  farther 
than  he,  who  has  so  many  stronor 
Conservative  predilections,  would 
like  to  go.  When  grants  of  land 
were  originally  made  to  private  per- 
sons tbere  was  always  associated 
with  its  possession  the  performance 
of  some  duty.  The  monarch  made 
grants  of  land  to  barons  on  the 
condition  that  they  diould  render  to 
him  a  certain  amount  of  armed  as- 
sistance. The  baron  again  would 
grant  land  to  some  of  his  retainers 
upon  the  understanding  that  he 
would  receive  from  them  certain 
personal  services.  The  right  of 
property  in  land  was  always  accom- 
panied with  certain  reciprocal  du- 
ties. No  one  can  doubt  that  this  is 
the  case  with  the  rights  possessed 
by  lords  of  manors.  An  able  writer 
has  remarked:  '  Time  was  when  the 
rights  of  a  lord  of  tiie  manor  had 
corresponding  duties ;  when  he  ex- 
ercised justice,  maintained  security, 
and  his  courts  were  the  common 
tribunalsof  his  manor.'  The  original 
purposes  therefore  for  which  lords 
of  the  manor  existed  have  ceased  as 
entirely  as  the  original  purposes  for 
which  the  forested  rights  of  the 
Crown  were  granted.  There  is, 
however,  this    differewje   between 
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ihe  two  oases :  the  rights  of  lords 
of  manors  are  to  be  ngidlj  main- 
tained because  they  are  supposed  to 
form  a  part  of  the  sacred  institation 
of  priyate  property  in  land.  The 
rights  of  the  Crown  are  to  be  ignored 
because,  if  exercised,  they  would  not 
lead  to  the  accumulation  of  indi- 
vidual wealth;  they  would  simply 
secure  the  nation  against  the  loss  of  a 
source  of  enjoymentwhich  gives  hap- 
piness to  vast  numbers  of  t£e  people. 
Englishmen  will  have  sadly  degene- 
rated in  public  spirit  if  they  tamely 
submit  to  see  themselves  thus  de- 
spoiled of  a  valuable  possession. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  ap- 
pears that  Epping  Forest  is  in  a 
somewhat  peculiar  position.  Its 
preservation  does  not  require  any 
special  legislation;  on  the  contrary, 
all  that  is  needed  is  that  the  Crown, 
by  ordinary  legal  proceeding, 
should  assert  and  Tnaintain  its 
rights.  In  this  case  therefore  the 
arguments  do  not  app^  which  are 
sure  to  be  advanced  against  any 
proposals  that  may  be  made  for  dis- 
couraging ordinanr  enclosures.  It 
is  usually  urged  that  whenever  an 
attempt  is  made  to  preserve  a  com- 
mon the  rights  of  property  are 
seriously  encroached  upon.  Those 
who  reason  in  this  way  apparently 
think  that  a  common  is  absolutely 
the  property  of  the  lord  of 
the  manor  and  of  the  common- 
ers ;  the  public  is  supposed  to 
possess  no  right  in  it  whatever.  In 
strict  legal  phraseology  this  is  no 
doubt  true,  because  the  rights  of  the 
public  cannot  be  legally  defined. 
But  there  is  this  essential  difference 
between  a  common  and  land  which 
8  owned  by  private  proprietors : 


Every  one  has  a  right  to  wander  over 
the  common  by  immemorial  usage, 
and  the  reality  of  this  right  is  at 
once  evidenced  by  the  &ct  that  no 
lord  of  a  manor  can  exclude  the 
public  from  a  common  by  surround- 
ing it  with  a  fence.   K  a  common  is 
simply  property  jointly  owned  by 
the  lord  of  the  manor  and  the  com- 
moners, why  is  the  intervention  of 
Parliament  necessary  to  effect  its 
enclosure?    If  a  common  can  be 
treated  as  private  property,  let  the 
law  regard  it  as  such.    It  is,  how- 
ever, highly  inexpedient  that  Parlia- 
ment should  intervene  to  facilitate 
the  enclosure  of  lands,  if  it  can  be 
shown  that  these  enclosures  are  now 
no  longer  economically  desirable, 
and  that  they  deprive  the  public  of 
a  valuable  privilege.     The  loss  in- 
flicted on  the  general  community 
was  very  aptly  described  by  the 
parish  clerk  ofWithypool,  to  whom 
allusion    has    already  been  made. 
One  member  of  the  committee  asked 
him  whether,  if  the  people  of  Withy- 
pool  lost  their  common,  they  would 
be  able  to  walk  about  in  the  adjoin- 
ing fields.  He  pithily  replied  :  'Yes,. 
they  can  trespass  if  they  like  to 
risk  that.'     If  the  present  system 
of  enclosures  is  permitted  to  con- 
tinue unchecked,  in  a  few  genera- 
tions almost    every   common  will 
have  been  destroyed ;  land  will  then 
probably  be  more  eagerly  sought 
after  than  now,  and  the  people  of 
England  will  have  the  satisfaction 
of  feeling  that  the  march  of  civili- 
sation   has  been  so  rapid,  that  if 
they  desire  to  leave  the  high  road 
or  public  pathway,  'they  will   be 
able  to  trespass  if  they  like  to  risk 
that' 
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RAMBLES. 
Bt  Patricius  Walker,  Esq. 


Still  in  t)EV0N. 


I  STARTED  on  foot  from  Totnes 
in  search  of  a  liamlet  hidden 
among  swelling  hills  of  com  and 
coppice,  and  shady  Devonshire 
lanes,  deep,  steep,  solitary;  often 
showing,  where  the  tanglea  hedges 
opened  at  some  gate,  a  wide  and 
ndi  prospect  over  harvest  fields 
and  red  ploughed  lands.  Long  and 
soltiy  was  the  pilgrimage,  the  waj 
often  taken  at  haphazard,  some- 
times mistaken,  in  lack  of  people 
or  houses;  but  at  last  the  scent 
grew  hot,  when,  after  climbing 
an  endless  lane,  1  found  myself 
descending  t'other  side  the  hill 
with  Dartmoor's  uplands  before 
me,  dim  in  afternoon  sunlight ;  and, 
at  foot,  the  square  church  tower  of 
Dean  Prior,  of  which  Robert  Her- 
rick  was  a  long- while  vicar,  two 
centuries  ago.  Many  a  time  he 
certainly  trudged  up  and  down  this 
steep  old  lane — ^now  lamenting  his 
banishment  from  London,  now  hum- 
ming a  lyric  fancy  newly  sprung 
somehow  in  that  queer  gross-fine 
brain  of  his. 

More  diBCODtents  I  never  had 

Since  I  was  born,  than  here ; 
Where  I  have  been,  and  still  am  sad. 

In  this  dnll  Devonshire. 
Yet  justly  too,  I  must  confesse, 

I  ne'r  invented  such 
Ennobled  numbers  for  the  presse 

Than  [As  ?]  where  I  loath'd  so  much. 

Saying  these  lines  to  a  tune  of 
their  own  making,  I  went  down  the 
long  lane,  its  wide  borders  all 
a-tangle  with  leaves  and  flowers, 
mint,  meadowsweet,  golden  flea- 
bane,  blackhead,  hemn-agiimony, 
and  red  campion — simple  as  it  grew 
there,  the  very  Lychnis  dioica  of  that 
learned  lady  at  Exeter.  It  seemed 
no  way  puffed  up  by  its  new  fame 
in  the    local    newspapers.      Then 


there  were  countless  green  tufts 
of  hartstongue,  male  fern,  and 
bracken,  and  a  few  late  foxglove- 
bells.  In  front,  at  every  step  rose 
higher  the  bare  purply  slopes  of 
Dartmoor,  ridge  over  rid^,  putting 
on,  from  this  point  of  view  and  in 
this  hght,  the  aspect  of  a  solemn 
mountun  region.  I  was  not  pre- 
pared to  find  so  grave  a  charm  of 
landscape  in  Herrick's  Devonshire, 
and  it  has  left  no  trace  in  his  verses, 
which  carry  the  impression  (I 
mean  the  best  of  them)  of  a  quiet,, 
sleepy,  remote  ruralism  among 
flowery  meadows,  hay  and  com 
fields  and  old  farm-houses,  its 
winter  season  cheered  with  great 
wood  fires,  flowing  cups,  and  old- 
world  games.  Of  uie  larger  aspects 
of  nature  and  life,  Herrick  had  no 
apprehension — at  least,  no  habitual 
apprehension  ;  if  he  caught  a 
ghmpse  of  these  it  was  by  effort 
and  against  his  will.  His  flower- 
pieces  have  a  flower-like  delicacy 
and  sweetness,  as  in  the  unfading 
little  song — 

Gather  ve  rosebuds  while  ye  may, 

Old  Time  is  still  a-flying, 
And  this  same  flow*r  that  blooms  to-day 

To-morrow  will  be  dying,  &c. 

Or  this, 

Faire  Daffodills,  we  weep  to  see 

You  haste  away  so  soone ; 
As  yet  the  earl^  rising  sun 
Has  not  attam*d  his  noone. 
Stay,  stay, 
Until!  the  hasting  day 
Has  run, 
But  to  the  even-song ; 
And  having  pray'd  toother,  we 
Will  goe  with  you  along.  &c. 

His  pages  are  full  of  roses,  violets,, 
primroses,  daffodils,  breathing  a 
natural  freshness : 
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Still  in  Devon, 


[February 


I  sing  of  brooks,  of  blossoms,  birds,  and 
bowers, 

Of  April,  May,  of  June,  and  July-flowers ; 

I  sing  of  May-poles,  hock-carts,  wassails, 
wakes. 

Of  bridegrooms,  brides,  and  of  their  bridal- 
cakes. 

Herrick  1ms,  I  tliink,  a  particnlar 
<;harm.  In  his  style  is  a  quality  of 
elegant  naivety,  grown  rare  perhaps 
of  late  in  English  poetry.  The 
French  cultivate  and  excel  in  this. 
Our  Thomas  Hood  has  it.  In  his 
^Matins,  or  Morning  Prayer,'  old 
Bobin  sings : — 

Pirst  wash  thy  Iwsrt  in  innocence,  then 
bring 

Pure  hands,  pure  habits,  pure,  pure,  every- 
thing. 

How  simple  without  flatness  are 
43uch  lines  as  these : — 

Here  down  my  wearied  limbs  PU  lay ; 
My  pilgrim's  stafie,  my  weed  of  gray. 
My  palmer*B  hat,  my  scaUop-sheU, 
My  cross  and  cord,  and  all  ArewelL 
For  having  now  my  journey  done, 
Just  at  the  setting  of  the  sun, 
Here  have  I  found  a  chamber  fit, 
Ood  and  good  friends  be  thankt  for  it. 
Where  if  I  can  a  lodger  be 
A  little  while  from  tramplers  free. 
At  my  uprising  next  I  shaU, 
If  not  requite,  yet  thank  ye  all,  &e. 

He  abounds  in  happy  turns  of 
phrase,  which  sometimes  carry  a 
very  pleasant  tinge  of  humour.  A 
quaint  gravity  sits  well  upon  him,  as 
in  the  Snes  *  Thus  I,  Passe  by,  And 
<lie,'  &c.,  or  these — *  Give  me  a 
<3ell,  to  dwell,  Where  no  foot  haih. 
a  path,'  4&C.  Of  delicate  sense  of 
metre,  the  most  specially  poetic  of 
natural  gifts,  he  has  a  laarger  share 
perhaps  than  any  other  English 
poet  of  his  rank.  As  good  in  its 
manner  as  the  pensive  gaiety  of 
*  Ghkther  ye  rosebuds  while  ye  may,' 
is  the  jollity  of 

The  ]llqri)«le  Ml  ip. 

Now  give  me  the  cup ; 
ni  drink  (» the  gaii^ds  uomaA  at ; 

But  first  unto  tlioM 

Whose  hands  did  compose 
The  glory  of  flowers  that  crown'd  it. 


And  the  best  of  his  longer  pieces 
(yet  not  long)  *Corinna  going  a- 
Maying'  winds  delightfully  through- 
out its  course.  By  the  bye,  verse, 
like  wine,  acquires  a  special  fine 
flavour  by  age.  But  to  imitate  this 
in  new  verse  is  like  fabricating 
mock  old- wine,  and  such  concoctions 
are  scarcely  palatable  or  wholesome, 
though  they  often  take  the  pnblic 
taste  for  a  while. 

Yet  I  hardly  know  why  Herrick 
seems  interesting  beyond  other  poets 
of  a  similar  rank.  There  was  not 
'much  in'  the  man,  and  there  is 
not  mnch  in  his  verses :  and  per- 
haps that's  just  it,  inasmuch  as  the 
endurance  of  his  little  writings  gives 
strong  testimony  to  the  value  of  art. 
His  subject-matter  is  not  new  nor 
in  any  way  remarkable.  There  is 
no  interest  of  narrative  or  of  cha- 
racterisation;  very  slight  connec- 
tion with  the  times  he  lived  in,  or 
with  any  set  of  opinions,  national, 
social,  or  individuaL  That  which, 
has  saved  the  verses  and  name 
of  the  obscure  Devonshire  vicar  is 
simply  and  solely  Ota's  poeiica*  The 
material  is  nothing,  tne  treatment 
everything.  If  good  verse  can  pre- 
serve even  triviaJitieSy  how  potent  a 
balsam  is  good  verse,  and  how  fit 
to  entrust  fine  things  to ! 

What  does  appear  of  the  man  him- 
self disposes  one  to  a  mood  of  good- 
humoured  slightly  contemj^ous 
toleration, — ^usually  a  ratiicr  agree- 
able mood.  "We  can't  look  np  to 
him ;  he  is  frail,  finuliy,  aometmies 
rather  scandalons,  ofien  absurd ;  bat 
he  confesses  as  n»K^  himself,  and 
gives  the  world  in  general  that  sort 
of  easy  lazy  toleration  which  he 
would  fiun  receive.  A  Pagan  he 
habitually  is,  though  varnished  with 
another  creed.  The  ideas  of  home 
and  fireside,  of  pleasure,  of  death, 
even  (despite  his  parsonhood)  of 
marriage,  of  prober,  of  ftmeral-rites» 
present  tiiemselves  to  his  mind  in 
Hie  same  fight,  and  commonly  onder 
die  same  forms  as  they  did  to 
Horace  or  Martial.    It  seems  more 
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than  mere  adoption  of  classic 
pbraseologj  and  imagery,  like  that 
of  Milton  m  Lycidatf :  it  was  his  waj 
of  iedmg  things: 

S»  when  yoa  and  I  ai«  made 
A  fable,  son^or  fleetinff  shade; 
All  loYo,  all  liking,  all  delight, 
Lt«  drown'd  with  xa  in  endlesse  night 

This  is  the  fldixn^hetraljaiimB  at : 

m  taare  no  earthly  powers, 
But  card  far  crowns  of  fbwera. 

Aajtimig  fbr  a  qoiet  lift : 

The  Gods  are  easie,  and  condemne 
All  sach  as  are  not  soft  like  them. 

Ha  loves  good  cheer,  and  is  con- 
viiM^ed  that 

Cold  and  hunger  nerer  yet 
Co'd  a  noble  Terse  beget. 

In  his  Farewell  to  Sack^  Wet- 
come  to  Sack,  and  elsewhere  are 
some  admirable  Bacchanalianisms. 
An  easj-going,  light-hearted  man, 
he  is  not  girea  to  look  below 
the  surface  of  things.  He  has  no 
narrative  or  dramatic  power.  His 
views  of  hnman  life  are  general, 
•coloured  with  perception  of  beauty, 
with  gaiety  and  desire,  with  sense 
ef  the  shortness  of  life.  His 
attempts  at  individualising  take 
the  form  of  the  grossest  ill-drawn 
caricature.  His  amorous  verse  is 
frankly  sensuous  and  outward, 
but  at  the  same  Idme  not  pru- 
rient. His  Julia,  Electra,  Corinna, 
are  names  for  the  bodily  sweetness 
of  womanhood.  There  is  just  a 
modicum  of  seatimentalify,  itself 
superficial,  or,  as  it  were,  sub-cata- 
neous.  We  find  here  no  chivalrous 
stram  Eke  Lovt^ace's  '  Tell  me  not, 
sweet ; '  no  inggmous  comfort  in 
neglect  Kke  Wither's  'Shall  I, 
wasting  in  despair ; '  no  heap  of 
glittering  devexnesses  as  in  Donne's 
pagee  (with  here  aad  there  a  won- 
derM  bit  of  old  coloured-glass,  as 
ii  weire,  wortii  keeping  even  as  a 
eni);  no  ezaHatmi  of  mental 
fdigpagagement  of  eztextial  quafi* 
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ties  as  in  Carew's  '  He  that  loves  a 
rosie  cheek/  Herrick  sings  of  Elec- 
tra's  petticoat,  of  Julia's  bosom,  of 
bright  eyes,  trim  ankles,  fragrant 
breath.  Yet  he  is  not,  or  very  sel- 
dona,  prurient,  only  pagan,  bodily, 
external.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
hint  of  those  modem  schools, — the 
sceptical,  or  the  scoffing,  or  the  dia- 
bolic. His  tone,  too,  entirely  differs 
from  the  witty  ingenious  immo- 
rality of  the  next  generation,  Ro- 
chester, Sedley,  and  other  Merry- 
Monarchy  men.  Herrick's  collected 
poems  were  published  in  1 648,  when 
the  author  was  about  fifty-seven. 

But  here  is  Dean  Prior.  What 
is  it  ?  Church  and  churchyard  on 
one  side  the  road,  vicarage  on  the 
other;  three  or  four  cottages,  a 
brook,  a  farmyard,  some  solitary 
country  lanes;  visible  inhabitants, 
a  man  and  a  boy,  to  whom,  after- 
wards,  enter  an  old  woman.  The 
vicarage,  though  it  has  a  OTey  old- 
fashioned  look,  is  not  of  Herrick's 
time — a  disappointment;  'tis  per- 
haps of  Anne's  reign,  or  one  of  the 
earlier  Gfeorges*.  But  it  probablv 
stands  on  the  site  of  the  older  edi- 
fice. The  present  vicar  was  un- 
luckily frt)m  home,  and  the  old 
woman  who  showed  the  church 
knew  nothing  beyond  parish  mat- 
ter of  her  own  day.  The  church, 
old,  but  restored  throughout,  is 
now  a  trim  ordinary  edifice  of  stone, 
with  a  west  tower.  Inside  you  find 
three  aisles  (it  is  not  a  small  church) 
and  on  the  wall  of  the  north  aisle  a 
brass  plate,  about  36  inches  by  20, 
surrounded  by  a  deep  frame  of 
white  stone  or  marble,  cot  into  116- 
nahsance  scroHwoi^,  like  what  you 
see  on  title-pages  of  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centnrres.  Tite  in- 
scription runs :  *  In  this  Churclmird 
lie  the  remains  of  Rob^bt  Heb- 
BKJK,  Author  of  the  Hesperides, 
and  Other  Poems,  Of  an  ancient 
fsasSj  m  Leicestershire,  and  bom 
in  tiie  year  1591,  He  was  educated 
at  St.  John's  OoQege  and  Triniiiy 
HaD,  Cambridge,    Presented  to  this 
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I  ring  of  brooks,  of  blo«oms.  birds,  and     ^n^^  ^^  ^^^^ 
bowers,  »nd  July-flowers ;      Maying' "'"'*' 

Of'briSkrooms.brides.  and  of  t^eir  bridal, 
cakes. 


oat  itB  course 

like  wine,  ar 

flftvour  by  ag' 

cakes.  in  new   versr 

Herricklu^,Iib^^JJ^y^o^    are  scarcely  P 

<,l.arm.    1?  ^^f  ^^^^^^  perhaps    though  they  • 
elegant  naivety,  growJ^rax^i-  taste  for  a  wb 

.,f  ^late  in  Bnghsh  poetry^  ^^     tesU. .  ,  ^_, 
French  cultivate  and  excel  in 
Our  Thomas  Hood  ^^^^    J^  old 
-Matins,  OT  Morning  Prayer, 
IU>bin  sings : — 


Tirst  wash   thy  heart  in  innDceuce.  than 
Pi^'Snds,  pure  habits,  piire,  pure,  every- 

thing. 
How   simple   without  flatness  ore 
«uch  lines  as  these  :• — 

Here  down  my  wearied  limbs  ^^]f^' 
My  pilgrim's  staffe,  my  weed  ot  g^?' 
My  palmer's  hat,  my  scaUop-sheU. 
My  cross  and  cord,  and  all  fS^reweVL 
For  having  now  my  jonrney  done, 
Jnat  at  the  setting  of  the  s^n. 
Here  have  I  found  a  chamber  ^ 
Ood  and  good  friends  be  thankt  for  u, 
Where  if  I  can  a  lodger  be 
A  iitrjn  wbilt^  from  tratup^^-^^  ^^^^^"^^ 
At  T>iy  uprising  itcitt  I  shuU.. 
If  not  r^qiiit^^^  yet  thank  f^Wk^^- 


He 

pliniflci,    wK^ 

very  plev 

in  the  liii, 
to   c* 
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seems  interest 
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His  gub3ect.i 
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.  part  man-of-tbe-world, 

/  and  simple  almost  to 

He  doesn't  hate  any- 

s  nothing    but    what 

longs  for  a  qniet  life, 

lions,  and  is  ready  to 

anything.     He    reads 

^   into  a  few  fayonrite 

.  cares  very  slightly  for 

ty  literature,  saving  the 

0  or  three  Mends  of  his, 
lly  *  Saint  Ben '  (whose 
Tus  are  a  good  deal 
^).  There  is  no  Saint 
calendar.  Will,  nnhap- 
li  clever,  was  not  an 
a  an,  like  noiis  autreSy  and 
ttedly  was  the  general 
>  him  among  the  lettered 

V  after  the  old  vicar's 

ould  have  seemed  that 

hough  not  without  some 

in    their    own     day)  * 

lost  in  silence  and  ob- 

his  bones.     But   they 

1  unsuspected  vitality, 
rediscovered  them,  and 
1  the  fact  in  the  Gentle- 
zlnein  1796  and  1797; 
///  Bev^iew  followed  suit, 
liberation,  in  1 8 1  o.  By 
selection  from  Herrick's 
ippeared,  edited  by  Dr. 
823  a  collective  edition 
>d  at  Edinburgh,  another 
•^  in  1846  ;  '  Selections ' 
m  1839;  'Works'  (but 
e)  by  H.  G.  Clarke  & 
:-;  'Works'  by  Beeves 
.dited  by  E.  Walford, 
I  which  my  quotations 

Lastly,  a  complete  edi- 
ig  several  pieces  hitherto 
was  pubHshed  in  i860 
I  Smith,  edited  by  W.  C. 

or  not  it  is  necessary 
to  resuscitate  all  the 

<xLch  a  writer  as  our  old 

question  of  no   small 

Btts    Floralia,   so   to 

ccompanied  by  a  srreat 
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8tiU  in  Devon. 


[February 


Living  by  King  Charles  I.  in  tbe 
year  1629,  Ejected  during  tbe  Com- 
monwealth, and  reinstated  soon 
after  tbe  Restoration.  This  Tablet 
was  erected  to  his  Memoir  by  bis 
Kinsman,  William  Percy  Herrick, 
of  Bean  Manor  Park,  Leicestershire, 

A.D.   1857. 

Our   mortall  parts   may  wrapt  in  seare- 

clothes  lye, 
Oreat  spirits  never  with  their  bodies  die. 
Hesperidei. 
Virtos  Omnia  Nobilitat.' 

The  chnrchyard  has  many  old 
graves,  among  which  the  poet's  lies 
perdae.  Dean  is  a  lonesome  place, 
the  old  dame  admits ;  so  mncb  so, 
it  appears,  that  servants  can  hardly 
be  got  to  live  at  the  vicarage. 
Think  what  it  mnst  have  been  200 
years  ago.  No  wonder  if  the  lively 
young  scamp  who  had  left  Cam- 
bridge in  debt,  and  Uved  a  gay  life 
in  London  till  both  purse  and  credit 
were  quite  exhausted ;  getting  some- 
how ordained,  as  a  pis-alleVy  and 
then  presented  to  a  living  by  his 
friends'  influence  (for  such  appears 
to  be  something  like  what  the  few 
known  facts  amount  to)  ;  no  wonder 
that  this  jovial,  clever,  petted,  in- 
solvent, amatory  poet  turned  parson, 
finding  himself  stuck  in  the  Devon- 
shire clay,  four  days'  journey  from 
town,  should  sometimes  grumble  at 
his  fate.  He  was  about  tibirty-eight 
years  old  when  he  came  to  Dean,  and 
remained  there  some  twenty  years, 
till  Cromwell  turned  him  out  It 
was  in  1648,  the  last  year  of 
King  Charles  (and  which  that 
monarch  spent  mostly  at  Caris- 
brooke),  that  Herrick's  volume  ap- 
peared, *to  be  sold  at  the  Crown 
and  Maryeold  in  Saint  Paul's 
Churchyard.'  It  is  dedicated  *to 
the  Most  Illustrious  and  Most  Hope- 
full  Prince,  Charles,  Prince  of 
Wales.'  The  political  allusions  are 
not  many ;  all  on  the  loyal  side,  of 
course.  It  is  manifest  that  he  bad 
o  notion  of  the  dangerous  condition 
'  the  king's  affairs.      Nor  indeed 


had  the  king  himself,  even  up  to 
that  day  in  Januanr  when  he  so 
unwillingly  appeared  in  Westmin- 
ster HaU,  and  at  first  'laughed' 
when  the  charges  against  him  were 
read.    1648  was  an  odd  year  for  the 

Sublication  in  London  of  a  book  of 
ght  lyrics,  mingled  with  compU- 
ments  to  royalty. 

See,  this  brook  among  the  hazel- 
bushes  is  that  very  Dean-bourne  to 
which  friend  Bobin  bade  &rewell 
in  no  very  affectionate  strain.  Never 
could  he  wish  to  see  it  again,  *were 
thy  streames  silver,  or  thy  rocks  all 
gold.' 

Bockie  thou  art ;  and  rodde  we  discover 
Thy  men,  and  rockie  are  thy  wayes  all 

over. 
0  men,  0  manners ;  now,  and  ever  knowne 
To  be  a  rockie  generation ! 
A  people  currish,  chnrlish  as  the  seas, 
And  rude  almost  as  rudest  salvages ! 

On  his  *  Betume  to  London,'  he 
writes: 

From    the  dull  confines  of  the  drooping 

west, 
To  see  the  day  spring  in  the  fruitful  east, 
Bavisht  in  spirit,  I  come,  nay  more,  I  flie 
To  thee,  blest  place  of  my  nativitie! 


London  my  home  is ;  though  by  hard  fate 

sent 
Into  a  long  and  irksome  banishment. 

Yet,  by  degrees,  as  old  age  crept 
on,  and  after  experience,  probably, 
of  how  much  worse  it  is  to  have  no 
home  than  a  dull  one,  he  became 
reconciled  to  his  rural  life,  and  has 
left  many  pleasant  pictures  of  it. 

Sweet  country  life,  to  such  unknown 
Whose  lives  are  others',  not  their  own. 

*  His  Grange,  or  Private  Wealth,' 
is  delightfully  quaint ;  in  which,  aa 
often  elsewhere,  he  praises 

A  maid,  my  Prew,  by  good  luck  sent 

To  save 
That  little.  Fates  me  gave  or  lent' 

When  Charles  11.  was  'restored,' 
Herrick  came  back  to  Dean,  now  a 
man  of  near  seventyvears  of  age^ 
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and  there  he  lived  peaceably  Rome 
foaiieen  years  longer,  and  laid  down 
iuB  bones  in  the  dull  qxdet  chnrch- 
jard  throagh  which  he  had  passed 
so  many  thousand  times  &om  vicar- 
a^e  to  chnrch,  and  from  church  to 
Yicarage. 

The  Poet  did  not  entirely  forget 
his  cassock.  In  deference  thereto, 
he  appended  to  his  Hesperides  a  set 
of  qnasi-religions  poems  nnder  the 
titie  of  Noble  Nun^ers,  but  most  of 
these  are  evidently  no  less  artificial 
than  that  one  which  is  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  print  in  the  figure  of 
a  cross.  The  |  best  pieces,  pro- 
habty,  in  this  division,  are  '  A  True 
Lent,'  and  the  ^  litanie,'  which  has 
a  serious  naivety  that  is  touching, 
though  even  here  peeps  out  evidence 
that  it  is  mainly  the  poet's /anc^ 
that  is  engaged.  This  is  quaintly 
natural: 

When  the  priest  his  last  hath  pray'd, 
And  I  nod  to  what  is  said, 
'Caose  my  speech  is  now  decay*d, 

Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  me ! 

bat  this  runs  into  the  comic : 

When  the  artless  doctor  sees 
No  one  hope,  but  of  his  fees, 
And  his  sloll  mns  on  the  lees, 

Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  me ! 

The  true  and  habitual  meditative 
glances  of  the  man  were  turned  to 
^  shortness  of  life ;  his  philosophy 
was  the  wisdom  of  gathering  rose- 
buds while  you  may.  Moments  of 
graver  mood  no  doubt  he  also  had, 
mid  he  expresses  here  and  there 
the  sense  of  hurt  or  rather  ruffled 
conscience  in  one  whose  love  of 
pleasure  is  stronger  than  his  will. 
He  stumbles  and  hurts  his  shin, 
recovers  himself,  walks  carefully  a 
few  steps,  grows  careless  and  trips 
again,  never  quite  falls,  but  goes  on 
\  his  way  stumbling  and  resolving 
not  to  stumble  so  much. 

A  fat,  sly,  droll,  good-humoured, 
lazy,  smut^  old  parson,  was  Robin 
Herrick,  thick-necked,  double- 
chinned,  with  a  twinkle  of  humour 
in  his  eyes,  fond  of  eating,  drinking, 


and  singinff,  part  man-of-the- world, 
part  homely  and  simple  almost  to 
childishness.  He  doesn't  hate  any- 
body, blames  nothing  but  what 
teases  him,  longs  for  a  quiet  life, 
has  no  opinions,  and  is  ready  to 
conform  to  anything.  He  reads 
little,  looks  into  a  few  favourite 
Latin  poets,  cares  very  slightly  for 
contemporaiy  literature,  saving  the 
verses  of  two  or  three  friends  of  his, 
and  especially  *  Saint  Ben '  (whose 
minor  poems  are  a  good  deal 
like  Bobin's).  There  is  no  Saint 
Will  in  his  <^endar.  Will,  unhap- 
pily, though  clever,  was  not  an 
'educated '  man,  like  notis  autreSf  and 
this  undoubtedly  was  the  general 
feeling  as  to  hvm  among  the  lettered 
class. 

A  century  after  the  old  vicar's 
funeral,  it  would  have  seemed  that 
his  verses  (though  not  without  some 
recognition  in  their  own  day) 
were  no  less  lost  in  silence  and  ob- 
livion than  his  bones.  But  they 
possessed  an  unsuspected  vitality. 
Somebody  rediscovered  them,  and 
made  known  the  fact  in  the  Cfenth' 
man* 8  Magazine  in  1 796  and  1 797  ; 
the  Quarterly  Review  followed  suit, 
with  due  deliberation,  in  1 8 1  o.  By 
that  time  a  selection  from  Herrick's 
poems  had  appeared,  edited  by  Dr. 
Kott.  In  1823  a  collective  edition 
was  published  at  Edinburgh,  another 
by  Pickering  in  1846  ;  *  Selections ' 
by  Murrav  in  1 839 ;  *  Works  '  (but 
not  complete)  by  H.  G.  Clarke  & 
Co.  in  1844;  'Works'  by  Beeves 
<fc  Turner,  edited  by  E.  Walford, 
1859, — from  which  my  quotations 
are  made.  Lastly,  a  complete  edi- 
tion, including  several  pieces  hitherto 
uncollected,  was  published  in  i860 
by  J.  Bussell  Smitti,  edited  by  W.  d. 
Hazlitt. 

Whether  or  not  it  is  necessary 
or  diesirable  to  resuscitate  all  the 
writings  of  such  a  writer  as  our  old 
friend,  is  a  question  of  no  small 
importance.  His  Floralia^  so  to 
sp^kk,  are  accompanied  by  a  great 
deal  of  license.    He  sets  before  his 
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gotieka  roast  partridge,  i^nioot  tort, 
and  dotted  oreaia,  but  alas,  with 
these,  rotten  fiah,  and  even  dirt-pies. 
He  is  not  onlj  often  sensaal,  bnt 
not  seldom  coarse  and  even  filthy,  in 
iTnitaiaon  for  the  most  part  of 
classical  models.  He  has  gleaned 
&nd  translated  from  Anaoreon  and 
&om  Horace,  but  most  I  think  from 
Martial  For  example, '  What  kind 
of  Mistrease  he  would  have '  (329), 
has  its  parallel  in  the  Boman 
poet's  'Qualem,  Flacoe,  velim 
quseris,  nolimve  puellam,'  iic,;  as 
have  these  lines 

Numbers  ne*er  tickle,  or  but  lightly  please, 
Uoiesse  they  have  some  wanton  carriages : 

(P-  4H) 
in  Martial's '  Ad  ComeHum '  (L  36) . 
*0n  a  Perfumed  Lady'  (155) 
conveys  the  'non  bene  olet,  qui 
semper  bene  olet.'  Herrick's  epi- 
taphs much  resemble  that  pretty 
one  on  Erotion, 

Hie  festinata  reqniescit  £rotion  nmbra 

(x.  61). 

Fat  be  my  hinde ;  mileamed  be  my  wife ; 
Peacefitll  my  night;    my  day  deroid  of 
strife  (410) 

is  a  translation  of 

Sit  mihi  rema  aatnr:  sit  non  docUssima 
ooivjnx; 
Sit  nox  cum  somno :  sit  sine  Bte  dies 

("•90); 

and  so  is 

When  the  rose  reigns,  and  lodu  with  oint- 

ment  diine, 
Let  rigid  Cato  read  these  lines  of  mine. 

of 

Cam  regnat  rosa,  cum  madent  capiBi, 
Tone  me  vei  rigtdi  legant  Oatones.  (x.  19).] 

'  To  my  ill  Beader,'  agrees  wifli 
*  Ad  Fidentinum '  (i.  39). 

He  often  echoes  Martial's  'Pos- 
sum nil  ego  sobrius,'  and  his 

Lassentnrque  rosis  tempora  sutilibos. 
Jam  yicina  jnbent  nos  Tivere  Mansolea, 

as  well  as  imitates  the  old  writer's 
confidence  in  his  verses'  immor- 
taUty— 

Oasibns  hie  nuUis,  ntillis  ddAhiHs  i 


Herrick's 

Let  others  to  the  printing  presse  ran  fast; 
Since   after  death  comes    ^biy,  lie  not 
h««te  (p.  450) 

is  Martial's 

Vos  tamen  O  nostri  ne  festinate  libdH: 
Si  post  £ata  venit  gloria,  non  propero. 

(T.  10) 
and  so  on. 

Li  a  crowd  of  short  epigrams,  if 
he  fails  to  match  the  unparalleled 
foulness  of  Domitian's  flatterer,  he 
outdoes  the  occasional  pointlessness 
of  his  protoiype : 

Upok  Eblbs.    £pig. 
Eelee  winds  and  tarnes,  and  cheats  sad 

steales;  yet  Eeles 
Driving  these  iduu^ng  tmdes,  is  oat  of 

heels. 

Upon  Psmhis. 
Brown  bread  Tom  Pennie  sates,  and  aunt 

of  right, 
Because   his  stock  will   not  hold  out  of 

white. 

Upon  Mudgb. 
Mndge  every  morning  to  the  postern  oom«8» 
His  teeth  all  out,  to  rince  and  wash  his 
gummes. 

Upon  Cxoot. 
One  silver  spoon  shines  in  the  house  of 

Croot, 
"Who  cannot  buie  or  steole  a  second  to't. 

Flatness  in  this  degree  becomes 
funny,  but  it  seems  scarcely  worth 
while  to  go  on  malring  luzarioos 
reprints  of  matter  like  this.  Tbe 
question  as  to  foul  parts,  xmhappily 
too  many,  is  mcxre  serions.  Snxelyr 
mere  filthy  words,  devoid  of  either 
literary  or  antiquanaA  value — thene, 
at  least,  need  not  be  carefully  re- 
Busciiated,  be  kept  alive  and  in  cir- 
culation, beoause  the  writer  of  them 
also  wrote  things  worthy  of  pr^er- 
vatiom  F  Even  in  the  case  of  ancient 
writers,  and  giving  fuU  weight  to 
the  venerableness  of  antiquity, 
should  we  really  lose  muck  by 
losing  the  intolerably  disgusting 
passages  of  Catullus  and  J^rtial  F 
At  least  let  these  literary  coprolites 
(but  not  deodorised  by  tmie)  rest  as 
far  as  possible  among  the  shadows 
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of  learned  shelvefl.  Are  they  thus 
treated  ?  Here  is  a  subject  whicli 
lias  received  less  consideration  tlian 
perhaps  it  deserves.  Look  at  cer- 
tain volnxnes  of  Bohn's  Classical 
Idbrary,  wbicli  has  an  immense  cir- 
culation in  England  and  America. 
Any  bookseller  will  sell  them,  any 
boy  may  have  them  as  cribs.  They 
trajislate  literally  into  English  all 
but  the  perfectly  intolerable  pas- 
sages; of  these  they  give  the  original 
text  in  large  type  (so  that  they  can 
be  turned  to  one  after  another  at  a 
moment's  notice),  accompanied  by 
a  French  or  Italian  translation,  or 
both,  and  also  in  many  cases  by  a 
veiled  English  version.  Martial, 
with  his  worst  passages  imbedded 
in  a  jungle  of  close  Latin  pages,  is 
bad  enough.  Martial,  with  all  the 
worst  passages  set  fi)rth  in  distinc- 
tive type,  and  all  the  filthiest 
phrases  of  the  Latin  tongue  supple- 
mented by  French  or  Italian  equi- 
valents, or  both,  is  a  public  offence. 
Nothing  more  charming  in  their 
way  than  this  poet's  pieces  on  the 
villa  of  Jxdius  Martial  (iv.  64),  or 
those  addressed  to  the  same  Julius, 

SammimL  nee  metuts  diem,  nee  optes  (z.  47) 

or  tliose  on  his  own  ^ros  in  urbe,' 
where  a  cucumber  hasn't  room  to 
ky  straight  (zi.  1 8)  ;  nothing  hap- 
pier than  many  of  his  lines  and 
phrmees:  yet  il^sre  »  in  him  a  deep 
vein  of  hlaekgnarddsm,  a  veiy  dif- 
ferent thing  &om  sensuality.  I 
believe  him  when  he  says  he  in- 
vented vile  things  deliberately  to 
make  his  book«  sell.  Strange,  to 
find  in  his  pages  those  solemn 
words  (inscribed  on  a  clock  in 
Exeter  Cathedral,  and  on  the  Tem- 
ple sun-dial),  'Pereunt  et  Impu- 
tantur.' But  the  phrase,  I  should 
think,  is  not  a|^lied  in  precisely 
Mwtial's  meaning, — *  If  you  and 
I,'  he  says    to    his  Mend  Julius 


(v.  20),  *  were  really  to  enjoy  our 
lives,  we  should  quit  the  halls  of 
patrons  and  rich  people  and  the 
cares  of  public  life,  and  drive,  walk,, 
read,  bathe,  converse  at  leisure^ 
But  now  neither  of  us  can  live  in 
his  own  way,  and  sees  his  good 
days  fly  and  vanish ' — 

Kunc  riTit  xibi  neuter,  hen,  bonosqne 
Soles  efingere  atqne  abire  sentit ; 
Qui  nobis  perennt,  et  imputantur. 
Quisqnam  vivere  cum  sciat,  moratur? 

Should  any  one  that  knows  how 
to  live  (Le.  pleasantly)  put  oflT 
doing  so  ?  By  *  imputantur'  he 
seems  to  have  merely  meant  'are 
reckoned  up '  in  our  assigned  num- 
ber. Certainly  the  expectation  of 
any  reckoning  in  a  deeper  sense 
fi>r  his  foul  and  deliberatte  troasona 
against  human  digniiy  might  well 
have  made  the  Spaniard  shiver.  If 
there  be  any  right  or  wrong  in 
these  matters,  he  and  such  as  he 
are  dammahly  wrong. 

Several  other  vohunas  of '  Bohn's 
labnuy '  are  almost  if  not  quite  a& 
bad.  Nor  is  the  indecency  com- 
mitted in  a  merely  stolid  and  busi- 
ness-Hke  manner ;  prurient  leers  and 
winks  are  not  wanting  in  the  notes,, 
as  any  one  may  ascertain  who  will 
look  into  the  '  Catullus,'  at  pagea 
30  and  44.  In  the  Plague  of  Lon- 
don,  letters  were  sent  to  obnozioiis 
people  enclomng  rags  from  a  plague 
90ire.  These  pages,  steeped  in 
foalest  mental  ocmtagion,  fly  over 
all  the  world,  and  et^caally  into 
the  hands  (^  ihe  yoimg.  As  regards 
the  relation  of  i^  aex^B,  Latin 
poetry  is  the  most  degraded  in  all 
literaiture.  And  now  our  girls  are 
leammg  Latin.  Some  think  all 
this  of  no  consequence.  To  me 
it  has  a  diflSsrent  aspect.  'Bank 
thoughts  of  youth  lull  eaoly  run 
wiM.' 

Docfles  imitandia 
Turpibus  ac  pravis  omnes  snmus.  * 


^  Jnyenal,  xiv.  40. 
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External  pradishness  (England  is 
notably  pmdiab)  and  inner  coarse- 
ness make  a  very  bad  combination. 

Herrick  is  nothing  like  so  bad  as 
Martial,  or  as  Herrick  would  him- 
self have  been  perhaps  as  a  poet  of 
the  Boman  Empire;  still  there  is 
much  of  his  writing  that  were  best 
allowed  to  fi^  into  oblivion.  The 
graceful  &ncy  and  lyric  sweetness 
of  his  best  verses  will  long  preserve 
them  in  men's  memory. 

So,  Dean  Prior,  adieu ! — ^Bobert 
Herrick,  thy  name  echoes  pleasantly 
after  all,  and  I  drink  this  cup  of 
<;ider,  in  default  of  sack,  to  thy 
half-disreputable  shade.  How  un- 
like to  thy  contemporary  brother- 
poet  and  brother-clereyman,  the 
almost  too-respectable  vicar  of  Fug- 
gleston,  near  Salisbury!  ^ 

Yarious  the  tones,  the  skills,  the  instroments ; 
One  Spirit  of  Mnsie  at  the  heart  of  all. 

I  had  several  questions  to  ask  at 
Dean,  but  found  no  one  to  put  them 
to.  It  was  Saturday  evening;  it 
was  some  four  miles  to  Brent 
station,  with  just  time  to  catch  the 
last  train  for  Exeter ;  I  caught  it 
by  the  tip  of  the  tail,  as  it  were, 
and  was  whisked  away  by  that 
Fiery  Dragon  of  our  period.  The 
tall-housed  Exeter  High  Street, 
with  its  blazing  shops  and  Saturday- 
night  bustle,  had  a  metropolitan  air 
:as  I  passed  up.  It  was  only  yester- 
•day  morning  that  I  passed  down ; 
And  a  crowd  of  new  images  mean- 
while have  taken  lodgment  in  the 
mystic  chambers  of  my  brain,  and 
swarms  of  thoughts  have  been  bnsy. 
At  the  Guildhall  is  the  police  station, 
and  with  a  constable's  leave  you 
<;an  enter  the  spacious  and  beautiful 
old  Gothic  haJl,  dimly  lit  with  gas 
throughout  the  night,  see  its  lofty 
window  with  the  emblazoned  date 
'  1464,'  and  the  full-length  pictures 
of  Henrietta,  daughter  of  Charles 
I.,  of  Monk,  Duke  of  Albemarle, 


of  King  George  IL,  of  Chief  Justice 
Pratt,  the  firat  two  by  Lely,  the 
second  two  by  Hudson,  with  several 
more.  At  one  end  is  an  old  gallenr, 
at  the  other  the  magistrate's  bench. 

Next  morning  I  renewed  and 
deepened  my  mind-picture  of  the 
beautiful  Cathedral,  and  heard  a 
Sunday  afternoon  choral  service, 
worship  without  words  or  nearly, 
waves  of  solemn  harmony,  like 
the  billows  in  a  g^reat  sea-cavern, 
rolling  down  those  vaulted  aisles ; 
and  fJso  a  sermon,  which  was  as 
remarkable  for  earnest  eloquence 
as  cathedral  sermons  nsuaUy  are. 
Modem  Thought,  that  pushed  itself 
in  last  week,  is  gone  again,  like  a 
ship  that  touched  at  some  enchanted 
island,  and  all  again  is  tranquil. 

Last  week  there  were  sermons  on 
*  Science  and  Beligion,'  even  here ; 
but  the  disturbers  are  gone.  The 
lotos  reigns  in  its  old  territory.  As 
the  robed  procession  moved  along 
the  aisle,  between  ancient  carven 
pillars  and  coloured  windows,  I 
repeated  to  myself — 

Branches  the  j  bore  of  that  enchanted  stem, 
Laden  with  flower  and  fruit,  whereof  they 

gave 
To  each,  but  whoso  did  receive  of  them 
And  taste,  to  him  the  gushing  of  the  ware 
Far  far  away  did  seem  to  mourn  and  rave 
On  alien  shores ;  and  if  his  fellow  spake 
His  Toice  was   thin,  as  voices  from   the 

grave; 
And  deep-asleep  he  seem'd,  jet  all  awake, 
And  music  in  his  ears  his  beating  heart  did 

make. 

The  congregation  assembled  in 
the  nave,  and  nearly  filled  it.  A 
cathedral  is  certairJy  a  great  re- 
source on  a  British  Sunday,  and  the 
usual  sermon  keeps  it  from  appear- 
ing too  pleasant,  is  a  proper  dismal- 
ity  to  set  off  against  the  music  and 
architecture.  Surely  an  eafinr  and 
most  valuable  reform  in  the  Church 
of  England  would  be  the  total 
abolition  of  sermons  in  connection 


'  i.e.  George  Herbert.    See  Ramble  in  Fraser  for  June  1868. 
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with  tbe  ordinary  service.  Let 
there  be  sermons,  lectures,  exposi- 
tions, discourses  of  whatever  kind, 
ordinary  or  special,  at  times  and  in 
ways  thereto  appointed,  close-fol- 
lowing a  service  of  prayer  and 
praise  if  you  will ;  but  enable  us 
to  join  in  such  a  service  by  itself, 
0  bishops  and  archbishops !  and 
earn  the  gratitude  of  millions  of  dis- 
tressed Laymen,  nay,  I  doubt  not, 
of  hundreds  and  of  thousands  of 
the  clergy  also.  Pulpit-incubus! 
vile  impersonation  of  solemn  in- 
eptitude, of  heartless  and  brainless 
routine,  pretending  to  be  an  oracle, 
a  prophet,  an  angel,  how  many 
souls  hast  thou  numb'd,  coming 
npon  them  perhaps  all  secretly  a- 
tremble  with  mystic  joy  of  praise 
and  prayer,  social  at  once  and  pro- 
fonndly  personal.  What  unsuspected 
evils—- — but  hold,  Patricius,  wilt 
thou  thyself  begin  to  preach,  and 
without  a  license  of  any  sort  P  Cer- 
tainly, however,  this  is  a  great  evil 
under  the  srin,  and  I  hope  I  shall 
live  to  see  the  end  of  it. 

My  thoughts  wandered  over  hill 
and  vale  to  the  lonely  church  of 
Dean  Prior.  The  old  vicar  in  his 
Senerides  ventured  to  address  one 
littfe  piece  '  To  Jos.  Lo.  Bishop  of 
Exeter:' 

Whom  aho'd  I  feare  to  write  to,  if  I  can 
Stand  before  you,  my  leam'd  Diocesan  ? 

for  none  of  my  poems,  says  he, 
are  'so  bad  but  you  may  pardon 
them.'  I  suppose  the  classicality 
excused  a  great  deal;  and  indeed 
f-^rrick  most  likely  would  never 
have  thought  of  soiling  his  pages 
as  he  has  done,  save  through  the 
childish  superstition  (only  just 
dying  out)  of  imitating  classic 
models,  not  merely  in  style,  but  in 
matter.  He  made  no  independent 
reflections  on  the  subject.  It  was 
easy  and  in  a  sense  creditable  to 
follow  a  classic  lead,  even  into  the 
mire.  In  our  dav  the  Vicar  of 
Dean  would  probably  have  been  a 
contributor  to  Good  Words,  perhaps 
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a  canon  of  the  cathedral,  and  con- 
sumed his  share  of  '  sack,'  or  else 
port,  in  a  fit  and  undemonstrative 
manner.  What  would  he  have  said 
to  Darwin  and  Huxley  P  Not  much, 
I  fancy,  one  way  or  another.  He 
would  have  eaten  his  lotos  and  been 
thankful. 

One  of  my  old  landscape-longings 
was  Bideford  Bsay,  and  though  but 
a  day  and  a  half  remained  of  my 
holiday,  I  resolved  to  oatch  a 
glimpse  of  that  North  Devon  coast 
which  Charles  Kingsley's  pen  and 
John  Hook's  pencil  are  so  fond  of. 
With  a  passing  glimpse  at  neat- 
looking  Bams&ple,  set  snugly  in 
tall  trees  by  its  river-brmk,  I 
reached  Bideford— By-th'-Ford— 
after  sunset;  and  having  pitched 
camp,  established  a  fr^  basis, 
founded  a  new  little  home  for  a  day 
in  the  civil  inn  by  the  water-side, 
set  off  along  the  quay  and  up  and 
down  the  steep  limes  of  the  old 
town;  then  crossed  the  famous 
bridge,  and  walked  left  way  beyond 
the  houses,  to  look  back  from  a 
hillock  on  ihe  broad  dim  river,  and 
the  lamps  that  marked  the  bridge, 
the  quay,  and  the  irregular  cluster 
of  buildings  rising  from  the  water. 
Next  morning  showed  me  the  broad 
tidal  stream  sweeping  merrily  round 
its  grovy  hills  and  com  slopes,  the 
sunshine  dancing  on  its  mingled 
currents.  A  slhrer  salmon  leapt 
up  and  disappeared  with  a  splash. 
Two  or  three  small  vessels  sailed  in 
and  cam^  to  anchor.  Bowing-boats 
crossed.  Windlasses  rattled  on  the 
quay.  The  first  omnibus  went  off 
to  &e  railway.  Shops  opened  in 
lazy  rural  fadiion.  Whatever  life 
belonged  to  little  Bideford  was 
awake  and  stirring.  Bright  morn- 
ing, open  window,  cheerful  pro- 
spect, break&st  beginning  vrith 
firesh  salmon  cutlet  and  ending  with 
clotted  cream  and  preserve— offer- 
ings of  Devonshire  river,  dairy,  and 
guden — these  (with  temper  and 
mood  to  taste  them — ^how  needful 
the  postulate !)  make  no  impleasant 
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coxobinatioii.  I  ez^oyed  ii,  and  the 
main  reUsk  was  the  expectation  of 
new  scenes,  of  realising  jdaces 
hitherto  but  names,  and  converting 
them  into  solid  memories.  Oar 
memory  is  onrself — *  that  immortal 
storehouse  of  the  mind,'  True,  it 
may  be  said  that  material  objects 
are  little  or  nothing  iai  themselvee ; 
but  ihe  framework,  the  body  of 
this  world  is  material,  and  all  its 
pJienomena  are  abundantly  signifi- 
cant in  their  varied  relations  to  us. 
Moreover,  even  the  wine  of  abstract 
thought  is  often  presented  to  us  in 
the  cup  of  external  circumstance, 
ajod  if  that  be  of  CeHini^a  gold  the 
draught  is  more  precious.  A  happy 
hour  is  good  to  remember,  and  can 
nofiLect  its  brightness  upon  dadk 
seasons.  I  am  in  gloom:  so  have 
I  been  ere  now,  and  said,  'joy  ia  no 
more,'  yet  aftcn:  all  came  the  free 
and  happy  hour,  and  I  perceived 
that  the  clouds  had  been  in  me — 
of  my  own  maldng  most  likely — 
not  in  life.  With  health  of  body 
and  soul  (merely  that!)  nothing 
oonld  daunt  or  depress  me  for  a 
moment.  Yet  I  know  that  the 
dajrk  hours  are  &.teful,  they  too  are 
precions. 

'  All  this  about  a  good  breakfast !' 
Well,  that  was  a  part  of  the  matter 
—but  only  a  very  little  part — ^a 
touch  of  oil  to  the  machinery. 

The  morning's  survey  of  Bideford 
added  not  much  to  the  night's  im- 
presswns.  The  ancient  bridge  has 
been  widened  by  two  sidepaths,  sup- 
ported on  iron  brackets,  which,  with 
the  iron  balustrade,  give  it  IJie  air 
of  a  railway  bndge.  The  Bridge 
Hall,  where  the  trustees  meet,  re- 
edified  in  1758,  was  done-up  in 
1859 '  ^^  ^®  ^^^  tapestries  remain. 
The  old  Guildhall  has  been  de- 
stroyed ;  and  the  old  church,  too, 
exc^t  its  tower.  I  peeped  into  the 
new  church,  spick  and  span  Pugin- 
esqne  with  gaudy  glass,  and  found 
morning  service  going  forward,  with 
apparently  one  worshipper.     The 


shops  of  Bideford  are  rustic  and 
bacKward :  the  one  news-room,  dis- 
coverable was  very  poor  and  rude. 
As  to  my  water-side  inn,  it  was 
civil,  comfortable,  and  cheap. 

Two  or  three  miles  below  Bide- 
ford is  the  bar,  and  the  double  river 
loses  itself  in  the  wide  bay.     On 
the  right  juts  out  a  distant  head- 
land ;  on  the  left  run  the  long  and 
level  rabbit-burrows,  &ced  with  a 
barricade  of  shingles,  and  at  the 
angle  where  the  hilly  south  shore 
trends  away  to  Clovelly  and  Hart- 
land    Point   stands  the  cluster  of 
new  houses — a  big  hotel  and  two 
or    three    score    bathing -villas — 
named  *  "Westward  Ho !'  from  Mr. 
Kingsley's  novel     *Kingsley  Ter- 
race'  and   *Kingsley  ]£)tol'    are 
also    to    be    seen,    an    embodied 
fame.      Pleasant  traces  from  the 
said  novel  remained  in  my  o'wn 
memory :  the  author  has  a  certain 
glow  and  eniramemeni  irresistible 
to  youthful  readers.     From  West- 
ward-HoI     I    followed  the  south 
coast  of  the  bay,  on  the  edge  of 
its    clay   and    pebble  escarpment, 
Tongti  green    lulls   one   after   an- 
other shutting  out  the  inland  pro- 
spect ;  on  the  other  hand  a  rongk, 
rocky  shore,  summer  waves  naing, 
rolling  in,  breaking  without  tumult, 
and  a  blue  sea-line  stretched  firom 
the  dim  northern  horn  of  the  carve 
to  its  nearer  southern  limit,  when 
the    coast    became    almost    preci- 
pitously   steep,    and     was     seen, 
though  some  seven  miles  off,  to  be 
clothed  in  rich  verdure  from  top  to 
base.     Something  in  the  distance 
that  might  be  taken  for  the  broken 
steps  of  a  gigantic  stair,  at  one 
point  climbed  from  the  ^ore  and 
lost  itself  among  the  foliage,   and 
this  was  the  famous  old  fishing  vil- 
lage of  Clovelly — a  rich  name  to 
ear  and  fancy.    Meanwhile  the  bare 
green  hills,  and  rocky  sh(»re  beset 
with  solitary  surges,  the  wide  blue 
bay  with  its  guardian  headlands, 
reminded  me  siroi^ly  of  another 
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bay  by  wlncli  I  once  rambled — ^that 
of  Donegal  in  the  north- west  of 
Ireland.^  The  two  bays  are  much 
of  a  size,  the  Torridge  with  its  bar 
and  sandbanks  stands  for  the  Erne ; 
nor  are  the  town  and  bridge  of 
Bideford  altogether  nnlike,  at  least 
in  position,  their  ragged  Irish 
cousins  at  Ballyshannon.  More- 
over, liundy  Island  answers  curi- 
ously to  Innismurray.  The  scenery 
of  ihe  English  bay,  as  a  whole,  is 
much  richer,  in  its  foliaged  shores 
and  inland  glimpses ;  that  of  the 
Irish  is  wilder  and  grander,  watched 
by  blue  mountain  ranges  and  the 
great  ocean-clifif  of  Slieve-League, 

^  handred  yards  in  air  aloft,  six  hundred 
m  the  deep. 

It  struck  me,  too,  that  I  had 
noticed  some  curious  resemblances 
in  the  speech  of  North  Devon  to  the 
fiomewhftt  peculiar  accent  of  Eng- 
lish (flat  and  drawling)  which  is 
found  in  part  of  Donegal,  and  specu- 
lated whether  a  colony  from  this 
bay  might  not  have  settled  on  that 
o^er.  Of  some  such  thmg  as 
having  happened  in  Elisabeth's 
time  I  seem  to  have  heard,  but 
cannot  for  the  present  trace  it 
out.  The  'say'  for  sea,  'tay' 
Iw  tea,  and  so  on,  now  supposed 
to  mark  an  Irish  tongue,  are  wdi- 
Toaj  Devonian.  In  Hibenaian-Enff- 
hsh  are  many  old  forms  of  English, 
and  many  provincial  forms,  and 
along  witii  these  a  strong  Keltic 
adimzture  of  words  (some  trans- 
lated, some  not),  phrases,  and 
grammaticml  constructions:  to  these 
add  mistakes  and  awkwardneeses 
in  tibe  mse  of  a  formgn  tcmg^,  and 
you  have  a  strange  compoond, 
deserving  perhaps  iuck)se[r  aocamina- 
tion  than  it  has  yet  received.  An 
l<ii>gl«>»  -  speaking  Iridi  peasant 
wiule  ezpresfling  the  same  mean- 
ing, wooM  shape  almost  any  een- 
t^ce  wbatefier  difiecentiy  from  a 


Londoner  of  similar  d^ree  of  intel 
ligence  and  education. 

At  Portledge  the  rocks  yielded 
to  a  space  of  sand,  over  which  I 
gladly  ran,  in  Adam's  dress,  into 
the  embrace  of  the  folding  waves. 
The  aftemocm  sun  sparkled  on  the 
wide  sea ;  two  merry  fishing  boats 
danced  past  under  sail.  As  the 
embrace  of  Earth  invigorated  the 
old  giant,  so  doth  the  sea  renew  her 
sons.  First,  the  sense  of  indivi- 
duality when  you  stand  in  the  fece 
of  earth,  sea  and  sky,  without  one 
husk  or  lending,  defenceless,  un- 
designated. Bags  or  robes,  purse 
and  credentials,  if  you  had  them,  are 
gone.  Next,  tie  *  reverential  fear,' 
the  profound  awe  of  committing 
your  helpless  self  to  the  terrible 
and  too  often  treacherous  potency. 
A  little  prayer  is  never  out  of  place. 
Then  the  thrilling  flash  of  will — 
the  self-abandonment — ^the  victori- 
ous recovery,  the  triumph  over  a 
new  element — and  the  glow  bodily 
and  mental  of  one's  emei^ence, 
not  soon  Balding  even  when  the 
livery  of  servitude,  the  trammels 
that  remind  us  of  *  man's  fall,'  are 
resumed. 

Among  my  bookstall  gleanings  is 
a  volume  of  poems.  Studies  of 
S&iisatlon  and  Eventy  by  Eben- 
ezer  Jones,  published  in  1843. 
Through  its  incoherencies  it  shows 
glimpses  of  true  poetic  power,  and 
how  sad  are  such  books,  children 
of  enthusiasm  and  hope,  bom  to 
neglect,  to  oblivion !  The  first  piece 
in  the  volume  is  called  *  The  Naked 
Thinker.'  Lord  Apswem's  will  has 
a  singular  provision : 

Let  there  be  lifted  feom  the  a»of 

Of  Apswern's  honse,  a  soom, 
From  every  other  room  aloof, 

And  bare  as  is  the  tomb  ; 
And  stripped  of  all  the  elothes  wt  wear, 

To  aid  hfe*s  lying  show, 
Naked  from  erery  inflneaee,  there 

Lord  Apswcm  s  heir  mn«t  go. 


>  See  Frater  for  Decembw  1867. 
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He  must  pass  a  teuth  part  of 
each  day  in  this  room  : 

Straight  into  it  the  sunshine  stept, 

Stark  naked  from  the  sky ; 
Twizt  it  and  the  reTolving  stars 

Bid  never  aught  arise, 
And  morning's  earliest  golden  hors 

Its  walls  did  first  surprise. 

And  here  'he  broods,  and  writes 
and  raves/  scorning  the  make- 
believes  of  the  world,  bnt  to  what 
particular  result  does  not  well 
appear.  Among  the  volumes  on 
my  fouiidUng  shelf,  this  of  Ebenezer 
Jones's  is  cared  for.  Some  one  told 
me  he  was  clerk  in  a  tea  warehouse 
in  the  City,  and  that  he  died  young 
and  disappointed.  His  blank  verse 
has  sometmies  a  Shelleyan  impetu- 
osity of  eloquence,  but  like  so  many 
a  writer,  his  work  wants  *  back- 
bone.' His  mill  had  little  or  no- 
thing to  grind,  and  ground  its  own 
machinery  to  pieces.  One  little 
thing  of  his  (preserved  in  NigMiii- 
gale  Valley),  which  begins  *  When 
the  world  is  burning,'  is  very 
striking.  This  poor  clerk  was 
certainly  not  a  common  man.  Of 
the  human  genius  bom  into  this 
earth  in  each  generation,  how  much 
is  spilt,  as  it  were  on  the  ground — 
spilt  milk  or  wine,  for  which,  when 
spilt,  there  is  no  help.  But  might 
there  not  be  better  arrangements 
for  saving  our  milk,  our  wine  and 
oil,  from  this  waste  ? 

Meanwhile  I  have  left  the  shore, 
whose  huddled  rocks  offer  little 
convenience  to  the  foot,  and  wind 
up  a  glen  or  'mouth  '  to  the  high 
road,  where  I  push  on  quickly,  foil 
of  expectation,  for  Clovelly. 

The  long  plain  road  between 
hedges  was  adorned  and  made 
important  by  expectancy,  and 
therefore  I  recall  it  clearly.  I  was 
on  the  edge  of  realising  a  place 
often  thought  about,  never  seen. 
The  sun  had  almost  set  when  I 
turned,  on  the  right-hand,  through 
a  gate  and  into  a  dark  avenue  of 


trees,  winding  downwards  till  the 
sea  came  through  its  branches, 
and  running  round  one  headland 
after  another;  the  purple  bay  on 
my  right  through  foliage,  and  the 
great  bank  of  trees  on  the  left. 
At  every  turn  I  expected  to  see 
Clovelly  before  me ;  but  it  was  some 
three  miles  long,  this  winding  way 
terraced  among  the  sloping  woods, 
and  the  golden  clouds  Imd  sunk 
from  western  heaven,  and  a  dark 
purple  dome  overhung  the  darker 
ocean,  when  two  or  throe  glimmer- 
ing lights  far  below  beckoned  to  me 
from  cottages  near  the  little  har- 
bour. Venturing  a  bye-path,  it 
led  me  to  a  smaU  opening  in  the 
woods.  The  trees,  heap  after  heap, 
were  piled  aloft;  into  the  stars. 
At  my  feet,  between  precipitous 
banks,  a  very  steep  and  narrow 
glen  dropped  sheer  to  the  sea, 
losing  itself  in  foliage,  and  among 
the  roliage  were  actually  roofs  and 
chimneys,  cottages  one  below 
another,  holding  on  somehow  to 
the  dangerous  slope.  Far  down, 
the  unseen  surf  was  heard  gently 
breaking  on  the  beach,  and  the 
dim  -  sea  rose  in  front  like  a 
mighiy  and  mysterious  wall.  I 
had  been  regretting  the  duskness^ 
but  now  felt  glad  to  be  entering 
Clovelly  thus.  Everything  looked 
very  remote  and  old-world,  very 
quiet,  very  beautiful.  A  sense  of 
soothing  solitude,  of  largeness  in 
the  lofty  woods  and  wide  ocean,  of 
pathos  in  the  cluster  of  ancient 
cottages,  and  then  a  little  street, 
like  a  ladder,  into  which  I  was 
about  to  step  down,  a  stranger 
seeking  supper  and  bed ;  all  these 
feelings  were  harmonised  and  deep- 
ened by  the  dusky  twilight  sky,  Ut 
with  some  faint  stars. 

I  was  afraid  of  finding  Clovelly,. 
famous  in  picture,  spoilt,  but  it  has- 
as  yet  escaped  the  hfmd  of  *  improve- 
ment:' no  villas  here,  no  railway, 
nor  even  a  coach  ;  the  street  is  still' 
only  two  to  three  yards  wide ;  the^ 
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inn,  while  clean,  is  properly  old- 
fashioned  and  rustical.  I  regret  to 
add  that  I  fonnd  a  pert  and  careless 
handmaiden  and  a  heavy  bill. 
*  There  was  a  vert/  nice  lass  at  the 
inn,'  I  heard  next  day,  *but  she's 
married,  and  now  it's  the  landlord's 
niece,  and  she's  too  proud  for  her 
place.'  There  are  lodgings,  I  un- 
derstood, whei*e  they  would  be  glad 
to  harbour  you  even  for  a  single 
night.  *  Clovelly  Street '  is  a  long 
flight  of  steps  descending  between 
two  irregular  ix)ws  of  cottages,  in 
one  place  passing  under  an  arch- 
way house,  and  then  dropping  more 
steeply  than  ever  to  the  little 
harbour,  whose  pier,  built  in 
Richard  I.'s  reign,  puts  its  arm 
of  grey  stone  round  a  httle  fleet  of 
herring-smacks.  The  steep  and 
lofty  sea  bank  is  smothered  in 
woods,  from  shingle  beach  to  sky. 
In  my  bed-room,  to  which  I  as- 
cended by  sevei*al  stairs,  I  found  a 
second  door,  opening  on — the  gar- 
den, and  to  this  garden  one  did  not 
descend  but  ascend,  and  above  it 
were  still  other  gardens,  and  above 
these  a  dark  mass  of  trees.  So  like 
a  cluster  of  shore-side  nests  is  this 
ancient  fishing-hamlet. 

Next  morning,  bright,  breezy  and 
gay,  I  made  some  acquaintance  with 
the  villagers.  A  giii  was  scrubbing 
a  doorstep,  and  her  skirt  (not  a 
fashionable  train)  reached  quite 
across  the  street.  Under  the  arch- 
way sat  a  shoemaker  at  work  with 
open  door,  and  showed  all  the 
readiness  of  his  craft  for  conversa- 
tion. He  must  have  quite  a  variety 
of  visitors,  and  takes  intellectual 
toll  of  all  strangers.  '  Crazy  Kate's 
House '  on  the  beach,  well-known  to 
photographers,  has  no  right,  he  told 
me,  to  any  such  name,  which  has 
merely  been  stuck  upon  it  by  some 
idle  tourist.  From  an  old  man 
who  had  lived  here  all  his  days,  I 
learned  that  there  is  no  doctor  in 
or  near  Clovelly,  *  he  couldn't  get 
a  livin';'    he   himself  *had   never 


touched  a  dose  of  medicine.'  Was 
Clovelly  much  altered  since  his 
youth  ?  '  Oh  yes,  very  much  !  the 
street  was  new-paved  from  top  to 
bottom,  and  two  new  houses  built 
nigh  the  foot  of  the  hill.'  An 
elderly  woman  who  takes  care  of 
the  Methodist  Chapel  (there  are 
many  Methodists  among  the  nine 
Imndred  Clovellians)  praised  the 
beauty  of  the  Clovelly  children, 
their  regularity  at  school,  and  the 
pride  their  mothers  had  in  keeping 
them  tidy.  Mr.  Hook,  Mr.  Naish, 
and  other  painters  were  well-known 
to  the  general  population,  and  in- 
quired after  as  friends.  Halfway 
down  the  street  is  a  sea-captain's 
house  with  a  china  bowl  in  the 
window,  embellished  with  a  ship 
under  sail,  and  the  legend  *  Success 
to  the  Mary  Jane  to  Bideford,'  and 
here  is  a  favourite  lodging  for 
artists,  and  to  all  appearance  a  com- 
fortable. The  captain  was  at  sea 
when  I  called,  but  passes  the  winter 
at  home.  It  seemed  it  might  be  a 
good  sort  of  life  with  its  alterna- 
tion of  adventure  with  deep  home 
repose.  A  cart  bound  for  Bideford 
market  helped  me  along  the  miles 
of  i-oad,  first  winding  up  a  long  liill ; 
one  of  my  fellowtravellers  being  a 
girl  with  a  touch  of  fashion  in  her 
dress,  a  Clovelly  maiden,  now  at 
service  in  London  (*a  very  black 
place,'  she  said),  and  sent  home  for 
a  month  to  revive  the  faded  rose 
in  her  cheeks.  Three  weeks  were 
gone  and  had  done  her  much  good, 
in  another  she  must  return  to  the 
Great  Smoke, — '  A  pity,'  remarked 
an  old  woman  beside  us,  '  to  miss 
the  first  of  the  herrin'.'  But 
London  sucks  in  people  and  things 
from  every  comer  of  the  land.  As 
courtly  and  intellectual  centre, 
Herrick's  wishes  pointed  to  it  from 
Dean  Prior,  and  these  attractions 
still  belong  to  it ;  but  its  more 
widely-felt  power  nowadays  is  from 
mere  magnitude,  the  mass  of  money 
and  human  needs  packed  within  a 
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fifty-mile  circuit.  Thither  gravi- 
tate coarse  things  and  fine,  are 
sacked  in  and  absorbed,  some  to 
their  natural  uses,  many  to  waste 
and  destmction. 

I  came  into  Clovelly  at  nine 
yesterday  evening,  and  leave  it  at 
eight  this  morning:  I  seem  to 
have  lived  there  about  two  years. 

In  gliding  out  of  Devon  into 
Dorset  the  landscape  grows  evener 
and  simpler.  I  leave  behind  me  a 
peaceful    region    of  rich  swelling 


hills,  loaded  with  com  and  wood- 
land, and  deep  fertile  valleys,  with 
a  coast,  north  and  south,  of  ver- 
dured  cliff  and  leafy  glen,  and 
*  bowery  hollows  crown'd  with  sum- 
mer sea ;'  old  towns  and  old  farm- 
houses ;  an  easy-going,  good-na- 
tured population  of  slalwart  mei^ 
and  comely  lasses ;  a  state  of  life 
not  yet  broken-up,  though  not 
unaffected,  by  the  brute  power  o€ 
monstrous  London,  that  ^Mountain, 
of  Loadstone. 
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ONWARDS  to  the  Capitol— -the 
lafib  station  and  goal  of  onr 
visionary  wanderings.  It  is  a  noble 
bmlding  afterall,  when  fuH  allowance 
is  made  for  all  the  anomalies  of  its 
constmction  and  all  the  shams  of 
its  materia],  and  stands  prondlj 
enough  on  an  eminence  which  seems 
adapted  by  nature  and  human  la- 
bour for  the  site  of  some  conspi- 
cuous edifice.  It  resembles  its 
mighty  namesake  of  Rome  at  least 
in  one  singularity — the  city  which 
clusters  at  its  base  lies  entirely  on 
one  side  of  it.  Through  some  mis- 
calculation of  the  founders,  building 
has  only  extended  southward  and 
westward.  But  at  Rome,  when 
standing  on  the  sacred  eminence, 
you  have  on  the  one  hand  the 
modem  city,  on  the  other  the 
venerable  fragments  of  that  which 
has  crumbled  away.  From  your 
post  on  the  top  of  the  Transatlantic 
Acropolis,  you  look  on  city  in  one 
direction  and  wilderness  in  the 
other — ^forest,  scarcelv  more  broken 
by  the  operations  of  the  settler  than 
it  was  in  1608,  when 

That  man  of  gallantry  and  pith. 
Captain  Smith, 

first  ascended  the  Potomac,  even  to 
the  Little  Palls,  above  Georgetown, 
where  the  suburbs  of  Washington 
now  end.  And  it  is  well  that  this 
should  be  so.  The  contrast  is 
typical.  The  difference  between 
i^avelling  in  mountains  and  in  a 
plain  country,  says  Goethe,  is  this  : 
in  the  plains  you  get  the  weather 
ready  niade,  in  the  mountains  you 
see  it  making.  And  in  like  man- 
ner, when,  travelling  in  the  old 
world,  you  find  history  ready  made ; 
in  America  you  see  it  making. 

But  this  is  no  time  for  common- 
place speculation,  when  the  Capitol 
is  the  scene  of  the  most  remarkable 
political  transaction  which  has 
tskken  place  within  its  walls  since  the 


seat  of  government  was  establiriied 
there.  President  Andrew  Johnson 
is  brought,  by  his  counsel — ^for  he 
disdains  attending  in  person,  and 
carries  on  his  functions  all  the  time 
in  the  White  House,  much  like  that 
Pope  who  declared  that  the  Catho- 
lic Church  was  contained  within  his 
castle  at  Peniscola — ^before  the 
Senate  to  answer  the  charge  of 
'high  crimes  and  misdemeanours' 
committed  in  his  official  capacity. 
From  the  22nd  February  to  tfo 
16th  May  1868,  almost  without  in- 
terruption, the  great  issue  is  debated 
sitting  after  sitting.  It  is  a  striking 
and  engrossing  spectacle :  not  merety 
from  the  importance  of  the  subject 
and  the  determined  energy  with 
which  the  conflict  is  waged,  but 
also  from  the  gambling  interest,  so 
to  speak,  which  attaches  to  it :  for 
the  party  of  impeachment  must 
secure  two  thirds  of  the  votes  in 
order  to  carry  any  article  of  accusa- 
tion. The  numbers  are  very  nearly 
balanced,  and  a  chance  defection, 
from  interest  or  from  failure  of 
courage,  or  from  mere  ctouaHy, 
may  leave  the  President  at  tSe 
mercy  of  his  assailants,  or  may  break 
down  the  great  fabric  of  hostility 
raised  at  the  cost  of  laborious 
months.  And  yet,  as  usual  in  human 
a%irs,  the  very  intensity  of  the 
excitement  seems  to  deaden  itself. 
The  small  number  of  senators,  leas 
than  sixty  in  all,  engaged  in  their 
duties  on  the  floor — managers  of  the 
prosecution  at  one  table,  managers 
of  the  defence  at  another,  Repubhcan 
and  Democratic  members  m  their 
accustomed  places — appear  as  if 
lost  in  the  multitude  of  audience 
which  throngs  every  accessible 
comer  of  the  spacious  building :  the 
compact  phalanx  of  reporters,  the 
busy  betting  men  with  their  books 
in  hand — for  wagers  on  every  turn 
of  the  debate  are  the  feshion  of  the 
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day — iike  files  of  rongh  country 
visitors  whom  the  raiiways  daily 
discharge  from  far  west  and  '  down 
east,' — and  the  rows  of  lady  politi- 
cians, in  all  the  ethereal  delicacy  of 
American  toilette,  who  come  to 
flirt  and  gossip  away  the  interval 
between  break£eist  and  visiting — the 
galleries,  as  an  eyewitness  describes 
mem,  '  rippling  with  &jia  and  chit- 
chat.' The  spectator  could  not  but 
be  tempted  to  recollect  the  picture 
drawn  by  Mercier  in  his  Nouveau 
Paris — so  poetically  paraphrased  by 
Carlyle— of  the  scene  of  the  seventy- 
two  hours'  sitting  at  which  Louis 
XVI.  was  condemned  to  death. 
^  On  se  repr6sente  sans  doute  dans 
cette  sallele  recueillement,  le  silence, 
une  sorte  d'effroi  reliffieux:  point  dn 
tout:  le  fond  de  la  salle  6tait 
transform^  en  loge,  ou  des  dames, 
dans  le  plus  charmant  neglig^, 
mangeaient  des  glaces,  des  oranges, 
buvaient  des  liqueurs :  on  allait  les 
valuer,  on  revenait:  les  huissiers 
faisaient  le  r61e  des  ouvreuses  de 
loges  de  Top^ra.' 

The  issue  itself  is  indeed  one  of 
the  most  important  ever  submitted 
to  judgment.  In  England,  where 
we  had  formed  the  habit  of  putting 
the  worst  construction  on  the  acts 
and  motives  of  the  dominant  Ameri- 
can party,  the  proceeding  was  repre- 
sented with  general  assent  as  a  mere 
extravagance  of  reckless  partisans 
and  mischievous  intriguers.  Those 
who  favoured  Andrew  Johnson  most 
^esteemed  him  a  martyr,  persecuted 
by  a  tyrant  majority  for  conduct 
blameless  or  meritorious ;  those  less 
inclined  to  admire  him  were  dis- 
posed, nevertheless,  to  think  an  im- 
peachment for  ^  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanours '  inappropriate,  where 
the  offence  consisted  simply  in  de- 
fending what  he  esteemed  his  own 
constitutional  rights  against  the  co- 
ordinate power  of  the  legislature  ; 
and  all  agreed  in  opinion  that  to 
strain  the  constitution  in  order  to 
depose  a  President  who  had  barely 
twelve  months  of  office  left  him  to 


enjoy,  was  a  very  unnecessary  act, 
as  well  as  a  dangerous  one.  Mr. 
Evarts,  his  counsel,  well  expressed 
this  view,  demanding  'Whether.it 
was  in  the  power  of  a  written  con- 
stitution to  draw  lines  of  separation, 
and  to  put  up  buttresses  of  defence 
between  co-ordinate  branches  of  the 
Government  ?  With  that  question 
settled  adversely;  with  the  deter- 
mination that  one  can  devour,  and, 
having  the  power,  will  devour  the 
other;  then  the  balances  of  the 
American  constitution  are  lost,  and 
lost  for  ever.  No  one  can  reinstate 
in  paper  what  has  once  been  struck 
down  in  fact.' 

This  was  certainly  the  populai* 
doctrine  in  Europe.  But  there 
were  deeper  considerations  under- 
lying the  case.  Few  observers 
from  a  distance  rightly  apprehended 
either  the  provisions  of  the  con- 
stitution thus  put  in  force,  or  the 
political  exigencies  of  the  situation. 
The  Republican  leaders  cared  little 
about  defending  themselves  against 
foreign  misconstruction.  Indeed, 
it  has  often  appeared  to  me  that 
thoughout  the  recent  struggle,  they 
took  very  little  account  of  European, 
or  rather  English,  opinion;  and, 
considering  the  spirit  in  which  they 
were  judged,  perhaps  they  were 
right.  As  regards  the  meaning  of 
the  constitution,  the  debates  which 
took  place  on  its  framing  in  1787 
fui'nish  the  safest  guide.  It  will 
be  seen  there  that  by  the  phrase, 
*  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours,' 
it  was  specially  intended  to  cover 
misuse  of  authority  such  as  would 
not  amount  to  any  criminal  offence, 
but  would  render  the  continuance 
of  the  chief  magistrate  in  office 
dangerous  to  the  State.  It  was 
proposed  by  some  to  render  *  mal- 
administration '  an  impeachable 
offence.  Others  thought  this  too 
vague,  and  required  specification. 
The  term  *  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanours '  seems  to  have  been  hit 
on  by  Colonel  Mason,  a  consider- 
able  authorit^^^i^^^j^fcimes,  a.s 
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sufficiently  oompreHensive  to  in- 
clade  serious  public  misconduct 
which  might  not  fall  within  any 
definition  known  to  criminal  law. 
And  this  view  appears  to  have  been 
so  generally  recognised  on  the  re- 
cent trial,  that  no  serious  effort  was 
made  by  iiie  President's  defenders  to 
controvert  it.  They  did  not  deny 
that  the  acts  attributed  to  the  Presi- 
dent, although  not  in  the  ordinary 
sense  criminal,  were  impeachable,  if 
done  in  the  manner  and  with  the  mo- 
tives attributed  to  them  by  the  accu- 
sers :  they  disputed  the  manner  and 
the  motives.  As  to  the  argument 
that  it  would  have  been  wiser  to 
leave  him  alone,  and  wait  patiently 
for  the  next  election,  this  had 
doubtless  its  weight,  and  probably 
influenced  the  votes  of  those  hesi- 
tating or  conscientious  men  who 
finally  turned  the  scale  against  the 
impeachment.  But  the  motives 
which  actuated  the  majority  were 
terribly  urgent.  Every  day  of  the 
President's  continued  reign  was  so 
much  delay  interposed  in  the  way 
of  realising  the  policy  of  the 
dominant  party ;  of  those  who  be- 
lieved themselves  called  on  to  carry 
into  execution  the  schemes  of  Lin- 
coln for  the  pacification  of  the 
South.  Every  such  day  brought 
fresh  cries  of  snfiering  from  op- 
pressed men  of  colour,  left  de- 
fenceless by  a  hostile  executive ; 
these  men  of  coloui*  being  the  very 
allies  whom  the  KepubHcans  had 
called  into  their  ranks,  who  had 
partaken  of  the  last  dangers  and 
triumphs  of  the  war,  and  whom  gra- 
titude and  expediency  alike  ctdled 
on  that  party  to  defend  and  to  re- 
dress. Such  were  the  feelings 
which  constituted  the  main-spring 
of  the  conduct  of  the  managers  of 
that  great  prosecution.  Whether 
their  failure  was,  on  the  whole,  a 
misfortune  to  the  country,  may  be 
fairly  doubted.  But  no  one  may 
justly  measure  either  the  policy  or 
the  morality  of  their  conduct  by  the 
immediate  result. 


The  great  Oyer  of  Impeach- 
ment however,  as  our  ancestors 
might  have  called  it,  is  approaching 
its  termination  as  we  arrive.  Judge 
Bingham — ^last  of  the  managers — 
has  now  possession  of  the  floor  for 
the  purpose  of  the  general  summing 
up.  A  sudden  interruption  occurs 
frt)m  the  application  of  the  members 
of  the  National  Medical  Association, 
two  hundred  doctors,  assembled  in 
professional  congress  at  Washing- 
ton, to  be  admitted  to  what  in 
French  parliamentary  language 
would  have  been  called  *  the  honours 
of  the  sitting.'  Senator  Drake 
opposes  this  somewhat  audacious 
proposal,  and  the  formidable  inva- 
sion is  repelled,  members  of  the 
Association  being  left  to  the  un- 
covenanted  mercies  of  chance  ad- 
mission by  separate  tickets.  The 
Judge  proceeds  with  his  argument. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  he  is  a  bad 
speaker — this  can  be  predicated  ot* 
very  few  educated  Americans — bub 
he  is  by  no  means  a  powerful  one. 
After  the  rough  but  forcible  invec- 
tives of  General  Butler,  the  close 
argumentative  answer  of  Curtis  on 
the  part  of  the  President,  and  the 
admirable,  lawyer-like  peroration  of 
his  counsel  Evarts  on  the  same  side 
— ^first  of  the  sons  of  America  in  his 
own  profession,  who  had  accepted 
the  task  of  defence  to  his  own  great 
pecuniary  loss,  and  against  his  owu 
political  convictions,  moved  only  by 
that  noble  professional  point  of 
honour  which  places  the  highest 
abilities  at  the  service  of  the  accused 
who  calls  for  them — the  common- 
place and  unnecessary  recapitulation 
of  the  present  orator  falls  somewhat 
tamely  on  the  ears  of  an  exhausted 
audience.  His  deductions,  his  com- 
parisons, his  illustrations,  seem,  la- 
boriously introduced,  as  if  in  sheer 
desire  to  say  something  new  on  a 
subject  already  threshed  into  chaff. 
He  Kkens  President  Johnson  to 
Julius  Cfiesar,  to  Charles  I.,  to  Straf- 
ford, to  George  HI.,  to  Louis  XVI. : 
but  intimates  that  the  unfortunate 
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man's  model  by  predilection  was 
certainly  James  II.  *  Between  James 
n.'s  official  career  and  that  of  the 
President  was  the  most  remarkable 
parallel  in  modem  history.'  His 
eloquence  seems  of  that  peculiar 
order  of  which  you  can  neither 
remember  the  exordium  nor  antici- 
pate the  conclusion:  and  even 
American  patience,  most  enduring 
among  all  patiences  of  which  I  hare 
witnessed  the  operation,  appears  to 
show  signs  of  approaching  exhaus- 
tion. At  half  past  two  on  the  after- 
noon of  his  fourth  day,  Mr.  Bingham 
'  concludes  his  remarks. '  And  then 
ensues  a  singular  scene.  From  one 
part  of  the  galleries — that  imme- 
diately over  the  presiding  Chief  Jus- 
tice's head — there  proceeds  a  very 
distinct  noise  of  clapping  of  hands.  I 
confess  that  it  sounded  to  my  appre- 
hension neither  very  general  nor 
very  formidable:  but  it  was  quite 
sufficient  to  be  turned  into  avail- 
able capital,  at  once,  by  the  friends 
of  the  President.  It  was  oratori- 
cally  denounced,  as  an  audacious 
attempt  to  control  the  freedom 
of  the  Court.  Vainly  did  Senator 
Cameron  plead  that  'some  allow- 
ance should  be  made  for  the  excite- 
ment of  the  occasion.'  The  fiat  for 
clearing  the  galleries  went  forth, 
stem  and  inexorable.  For  a  time 
there  was  a  show  as  of  passive 
resistance:  and  a  doubt  arose  in 
some  minds  whether  the  handful  of 
Senators,  or  the  mob  of  public, 
would  have  to  give  way.  But  force 
remained  on  the  side  of  the  law. 
Slowly  and  reluctantly,  the  tenants 
of  the  galleries  disappeared  through 
the  many  'vomitoria.'  One  only 
sanctuary  remained :  the  diplomatic 
tribune.  It  is  tolerably  spacious  : 
but,  on  this  occasion,  the  represen- 
tatives of  foreign  powers  had 
almost  all  abandoned  their  seats, 
in  order  to  accommodate  the  61ite  of 
the  ladies  of  Washington.  For  a 
moment,  the  fair  intruders  took 
their  stand  on  the  law  of  nations, 
and  remained  confronting  the  Chief 


Justice  in  defiant  magnificence :  an 
angry  wave  of  mauve,  and  azure, 
and 'crimson.  But  the  sergeant  at 
arms  and  his  officers  were  equal  to 
the  occasion,  and  the  ejectment  was 
complete  at  last.  The  scene  in  the 
passages  outside  was  of  a  somewhat 
uproarious  description.  The  ex- 
pelled ladies — Democrats  almost  to 
a  woman,  in  common  with  the 
world  of  fashion  in  general,  re- 
lieved their  minds  by  the  most  un- 
measured vituperation  of  the  Re- 
publican "party,  leagued  together,  in 
their  opinion,  to  intimidate  justice, 
to  disarrange  their  day,  and  to 
mortify  themselves.  It  was  only 
by  degrees  that  they  slipped  away, 
some  homeward,  some  to  the  comfort 
of  'candies'  and  iced  water,  and 
not  a  few  into  that  charming,  co- 
quettish place  of  retirement,  the 
library  of  the  Senate,  which  seems 
always  full  of  the  choicest  new 
novels,  and  freely  accessible  to 
every  lady  friend  of  a  Senator  who 
desires  either  to  read  them  on  the 
spot  or  to  carry  them  home. 

After  some  days  of  angry  debate 
and  party  manoeuvring,  the  crown- 
ing struggle  came  on  at  last.  Both 
sides  had  apparently  agreed  to 
accept  a  vote  on  the  eleventh  article 
of  impeachment  as  decisive  of  the 
entire  proceeding.  In  that  article  the 
managers,  somewhat  inartificially, 
in  the  judgment  of  outside  observers 
who  were  not  cognisant  of  the 
amount  of  compromise,  and  mani- 
pulation, and  mutual  concession,  in- 
volved in  the  construction  of  docu- 
ments such  as  this,  had  introduced 
the  President's  minor  malfeasances 
— ^his  avowed  opposition  to  the 
legislature,  his  contemptuous  lan- 
guage respecting  it — by  way  of  in- 
troduction to  the  most  specific 
charge,  that  of  the  illegal  appoint- 
ment of  Stanton  to  the  Foreign 
Secretaryship  : — a  measure  which, 
'motived'  in  this  way,  was  most 
likely  to  be  accepted  by  the  ^eatest 
number  of  voters  as  amounting  to  a 
*  high  misdemcai^ur  '  ^  XJf  course  it 
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was  patent  to  all  that  the  Democratic 
minority  would  nnanimonsly  pro- 
nonnce  Mr.  Johnson  not  guilty.  It 
was  equally  certain  that  the  bulk  of 
the  Republicans  would  condemn  him. 
Neutrals,  properly  speaking,  there 
were  none ;  nor  is  the  existence  of 
such  spirits,  displeasing  alike  to  Gk)d 
and  to  his  enemies,  possible  in  an 
American  assembly.  But  there  was  a 
certain  section  of  Republicans,  faith- 
ful to  their  party  in  all  other  respects, 
who  were  known  to  disapprove  of 
the  impeachment.  The  sole  ques- 
tion therefore  was,  whether  a  num- 
ber of  these  sufficient  to  reduce  the 
total  majority  below  two  thirds 
would  abstain  from  voting,  or 
would  vote  for  acquittal.  Whether 
any  of  the  practised  *  wire-pullers ' 
were  so  certain  beforehand  of  the 
result  as  to  enable  them  to  make 
their  books  with  a  certainty,  is  more 
than  I  can  say:  but  sure  I  am 
that  the  public  in  general  remained 
in  uncertainty  up  to  the  very 
last  moment.  The  doubtful  voters 
were  reduced  at  last  to  three  or 
four ;  but  so  nearly  equal  was  the 
balance  that  these  three  or  four  had 
the  fate  of  the  impeachment  in  their 
hands.  It  is  easy  to  divine,  there- 
fore, the  feelings  of  intense  excite- 
ment and  interest  which  agitated 
the  multitude  of  spectators  who 
poured  into  the  galleries  of  that  vast 
semi- rotunda  of  the  Senate  House,  on 
the  morning  which  was  to  witness 
the  last  act  of  the  great  drama.  It 
was  in  truth  a  grand  spectacle, 
independent  of  the  momentous 
issues  involved  in  it,  or  rather 
which,  in  the  passion  of  the  hour, 
were  deemed  to  be  involved  in  it. 
The  demeanour  of  the  presiding 
Chief  Justice  was  precisely  what  it 
should  have  been  on  such  an  occa- 
sion: no  pompousness,  no  theatri- 
cal assumption,  no  triviality:  the 
demeanour  of  one  fully  aware  of 
the  importance  of  the  duty  assigned 
to  him  of  preserving  impartiality 
and  maintaining  order:  of  one 
aHve  to  the  dignity  of  his  position 


without  in  the  slightest  degree 
presuming  on  it.  The  ceremony 
was  long:  each  member,  in  turn, 
called  on  with  the  solemn  preamble 
prescribed  in  the  constitution  to 
answer  the  simple  question  put  to 
an  ordinary  juryman  :  How  say  you, 
is  Andrew  Johnson  guilty,  or  not 
guilty  ?  And  as  soon  as  the  an- 
swer was  given,  the  silence  was 
broken  by  an  audible  drawing  in  of 
a  thousand  breaths  if  the  speaker 
was  notorious  or  the  vote  unex- 
pected; and  then  by  the  tapping 
of  innumerable  pencil  points  on  the 
cards  used  by  their  owners  to  re- 
cord the  suffi^ges.  The  greater 
number  of  the  voters  answered  in 
the  brief  tone  of  a  man  pronouncing 
a  form :  some  timidly,  as  if  wishing 
to  escape  observation  :  some  demon- 
stratively, as  if  hurling  defiance  at 
the  other  side.  Charles  Sumner's 
deep  and  sonorous  *  guilty ' — seeming 
to  convey  the  concentrated  essence 
of  months  of  fierce  conflicts — must 
have  caught  the  notice  even  of 
strangers  to  whom  his  strongly 
marked  features  were  unfamiliar. 
But  more  attention,  perhaps,  was 
concentrated  on  'Old  Ben  Wade,' 
Vice  President  of  the  United 
States.  According  to  the  constitu- 
tion, he  would  succeed  to  the  Presi- 
dency on  a  vacancy  occasioned 
either  by  the  death  or  deposition  of 
Andrew  Johnson.  And  at  an  early 
stage  of  the  trial  an  attempt  had 
been  made  on  the  part  of  tiie  de- 
fence to  exclude  him  from  voting, 
as  incompetent  by  reason  of  interest. 
This  had  been  justly  overruled ;  but 
though  a  legal  voter,  Wade  was  not 
the  less,  in  the  eyes  of  partisanship, 
a  *  tainted '  one.  Decency,  self-re- 
spect, all  proper  feelings,  ought,  it 
was  urged,  to  prevent  him  from 
condemning  the  President :  that  is 
to  say,  from  voting  himself  into  the 
Presidential  chair.  Plausible  sug- 
gestions enough  for  that  great  part 
of  the  world — probably  a  large 
majority — for  whom  minor  motives 
and  bye  considerations  have  always 
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more  weight  than  great  principles 
when  broaght  &irly  to  issue.  *I 
mean  to  vote  in  my  own  favour,' 
might  have  been  the  reply,  'be- 
cause I  mean  to  save  the  country 
at  any  cost  of  personal  imputation.' 
And  so  Wade  evidently  felt  it ;  he 
raised  his  burly  person  to  its  full 
height  as  ho  uttered  his  affirmative 
vote,  and  then  turned  to  the  galle- 
ries with  a  look  of  defiance  tho- 
roughly appreciated  by  all.  Other 
sensational  incidents  were  not  want- 
ting:  as  when  Senator  Howard, 
almost  in  a  dying  state,  was  carried 
into  the  Hall  by  a  detachment  of 
medical  attendants,  and  placed  in 
his  seat  only  just  in  time  to  record 
his  vote  of  *  guilty ; '  at  considerable 
liazard  of  life  to  himself,  and  of  ex- 
pense to  the  country.^  And  long 
the  interest  of  the  piece  continued 
unabated ;  for,  as  Fortune  would 
have  it,  some  of  the  names  of  the 
most  noted  waverers  were  near  the 
bottom  of  the  alphabet.  Not  until 
*  Trumbull '  and  *  Van  Winkle,'  I 
think,  had  been  passed  on  the 
roll-call,  could  the  game  be  pro- 
nounced lost  and  won.  Lost  it  was 
by  two  votes  only — thirty-seven 
against  nineteen,  more  than  a  third. 
This  issue  once  decided,  all  was  over: 
it  was  pretty  certain  that  all  at- 
tempts mad©  by  the  managers  to 
i*etrieve  their  position  would  be 
demons ti'ations  only,  to  cover  a  re- 
treat. Breathless  anxiety  was  suc- 
ceeded by  collapse.  The  senators 
abstained  altogether  from  such 
cheers  of  triumph  and  defiance 
as  would  have  burst  forth  irre- 
pressibly  in  England.  American 
audiences  are  proverbially  passive 
and  orderly :  but  tliis  one  had 
been  drilled,  moreover,  into  disci- 
pline by  the  repression  of  the  small 
«)utburst  of  a  few  days  before. 
Republicans   were    of   course   <lis- 


appointed,  but  Democrats  were 
little  disposed  to  be  triumphant, 
because  although  the  event  of  the 
day  secured  Mr.  Johnson  a  few 
months  more  of  position  without 
power,  it  displayed  the  party 
organisation  of  his  opponents  a^ 
still  formidably  unbroken.  Thei'e 
was  also  a  sensation  of  relief  at  the 
final  disposal  of  a  topic  which  had 
become  very  wearisome :  men  went 
silently  home  :  and  the  only  original 
comment  which  I  heard  was  from 
the  mouth  of  a  heart  \-  Kepubhcaii, 
who  brushed  past  me  in  the  retiring 
crowd :  *  I'll  bet  a  julep  he's  hoistetl 
yet  I' 

Then  followed  an  nnhappy  episode 
in  history  on  which  I  need  not 
dwell :  the  attempt  made  by  dis- 
appointed partisanship  to  fix  a 
chai'ge  of  corruption  on  some  hon- 
ourable men  who  had  deserted 
their  colours  rather  than  promote 
what  they  deemed  an  act  of  injus- 
tice, and  whose  only  fault,  if  such 
it  were,  was  that  their  pohtical 
faith  was  somewhat  less  robust 
than  that  of  their  associates.  It 
was  an  undignified  as  well  as  an 
unjust  proceeding.  Transeat  cum 
confer  is  enumlnis.  The  President  re- 
tained his  office  for  his  residuary 
months :  and  wise  men  shook  their 
heads,  and  pronounced  that  the 
constitution  had  received  a  stagger- 
ing blow,  from  which  it  would  with 
difficulty  recover ;  first,  under  the 
unprecedented  attack  made  by 
Congress  on  the  authority  of  the 
President ;  and  next,  by  the  suc- 
cessful defiance  launched  by  the 
President  at  the  Congress  and  the 
nation.  But,  far  from  falling,  the 
constitution  did  not  reel  for  a  mo- 
ment. The  vanquished  accepted 
the  i-esult,  however  deplorable  they 
might  deem  it :  the  victors  were 
contented  with  a  barren  triumpb, 


'  A  legislator  dying  at  "Washington  during  session  is  taken  homo  and  huried  at  the 
public  ccst.     In  a  recent  Atlantic  MontJdy  article,  headed,  *  The  Small  Sins  of  Congrcs?", 
^e  undertakers  bill  is  given  for  the  funeral  of  a  reprosentative  thus  intenvd  at  Ea^ton. 
nHvlvania,  total  2,144  dollars  or  upwards  of  300/.  /     r^r^.^\r> 
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and  pushed  iheir  advantage  no  far- 
ther. The  impressive  language  of 
Evarts,  in  his  speech  for  the  Pre- 
sident, seemed  to  receive  complete 
justification : 

'Sometimes,  in  the  heat  of  part j, 
the  executive  has  seemed  to  be  too 
strong.  Sometimes,  in  the  heat  of 
party,  Congress  has  seemed  too 
strong.  Yet  every  danger  passes 
away,  and  the  Government  is  admi- 
nistered, controlled ,  protected,  by  the 
great  superior  predominant  interest 
and  xK)wer  of  the  people  themselves. 
The  essence  of  the  constitution  is, 
that  there  is  no  period  of  authorit}" 
granted  by  it  in  the  six  years*  term 
to  the  Senate,  in  the  four  years' 
term  to  the  President,  and  in  the 
two  years'  term  to  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives, that  cannot  be  lived 
through  in  patience,  subordinate 
and  obedient  to  the  constitution.' 

The  singular  elasticity  of  the 
American  constitution  was  once 
more  proved  to  the  uttermost  on 
this  occasion:  an  elasticity,  be  it 
observed,  which  is  a  very  oifferent 
thing  firom  consolidation ;  an  elas- 
ticity which  yields  without  injury 
to  shocks  calculated  to  try  the 
stre^ngth  of  &bric8  built  specially 
for  resistance.  'Nata  est  ex  salice, 
non  ex  quercu.'  And  events  like 
these  are  apt  to  raise  the  question, 
whether  the  contempt  which  poli- 
tical observers  generally  express  for 
fire-new  constitutions,  made  for  the 
occasion,  as  compared  with  vener- 
able forms  of  government  which 
have  grown  (as  the  common  phrase 
is)  along  with  the  requirements  of 
society,  is  really  so  well  founded  as 
they  imagine. 

If  a  rich  maa  wants  to  possess  a 
mansion  at  once  elegant  and  com- 
plete, is  he,  or  is  he  not,  the  better 
for  having  an  ancient  dwelling, 
castle,  abbey,  Elizabethan  mansion, 
Palladian  palace,  or  what  not,  al- 
ready standing  on  the  ground? 
Leave  sentiment  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, andwho  can  doubt  the  answer  ? 
That  noble  jRftbric  of  the  past  was 


erected  for  and  by  men  whose 
wants,  habits,  ideas  of  beauty  and 
deformity,  were  widely  different 
from  ours.  Its  shape,  and  propor- 
tions, and  distribution  of  apart- 
ments, were  originally  arranged  with 
a  view  to  purposes  of  defence,  or 
purposes  of  state  and  dignity  as 
then  understood,  or  for  the  accom- 
modation of  an  army  of  retainers 
in  lieu  of  a  modern  family.  To 
adapt  such  an  edifice  to  present 
uses,  it  is  necessary  to  pull  one  half 
down,  and  to  patch,  enlarge,  reform 
and  deface  the  remainder:  and 
when  all  this  is  done,  the  owner 
is  in  possession  of  a  house  far  less 
convenient,  and  raised  at  far  greater 
expense,  than  if  he  had  beeun  from 
the  foundation,  making  his  own 
practical  modem  wants  the  motive 
and  the  measure  of  his  construction. 
Now,  the  analogy  between  the 
process  of  building  a  house  and 
that  of  framing  a  constitution,  is 
perhaps  not  altogether  a  fanciful 
one.  We  Europeans,  or  certainly 
we  British,  are  in  the  habit  of 
glorifying  our  venerable  fabrics  of 
law  and  government  as  having  been 
constructed  originally  for  the  wants 
of  the  nation  in  its  earlier  days,  and 
expanding  with  the  growth  of  na- 
tions themselves.  It  seldom  occurs 
to  us  to  examine,  how  utterly  dis- 
cordant this  imaginary  view  of  the 
subject  is  from  historical  truth. 
Our  institutions  were  not  created 
by  or  for  the  people,  but  by  and 
for  powerful  classes  of  the  people. 
Their  details — speaking  of  them  of 
course  in  their  early  period — were 
little  else  than  a  series  of  contri- 
vances to  render  the  exercise  of 
power  by  those  classes  safer  and 
more  complete.  And  when  the 
possessors  of  power  were  obliged  to 
admit  a  larger  section  of  the  com- 
munity to  partake  it,  they  did  so, 
not  by  fair  and  equal  distribution^ 
but  by  erecting  new  privileged 
classes,  fenced  by  new  barriers, 
alongside  of  their  own.  The  nobles, 
the  real  creators  of  these  institu- 
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tions,  made  over  a  part  of  their 
power  to  the  king,  a  part  to  the  mu- 
nicipalities, but  none  to  the  nation. 
And  the  consequence  has  been 
this :  that  the  process  of  adapting 
these  constitutions  to  the  use  of 
modem  society,  has  in  reality  been 
one  of  destruction,  not  construc- 
tion :  negative,  not  positive.  The 
great  epochs  of  European  constitu- 
tional history  are  occasions  on 
which  something  was  taken  from 
somebody :  when  the  king  lost  this 
or  that  prerogative :  when  nobles 
were  deprived  of  this  or  that  ex- 
emption from  equality  before  the 
law:  when  this  or  that  privilege 
restricting  the  alienation  of  pro- 
perty was  removed;  and  so  forth. 
We  have  been  pulling  down  an  old 
house,  bit  by  bit,  supplementing  it 
by  ill-fitting  patches  of  additional 
construction:  and  then  we  flatter 
ourselves  that  our  dwelling,  which 
owes  its  present  condition  to  ihJB 
curious  manipulation,  is  stronger 
at  all  events,  if  not  more  sighfiy, 
than  one  raised  from  the  ground  on 
fixed  principles  of  building,  and  to 
meet  the  real  exigencies  of  its 
modem  proprietor.  It  may  be  so  ; 
but  the  recent  evid^ices  of  insta- 
bility in  all  the  constitutions  of  the 
western  world,  except,  as  yet,  our 
own,  when  compared  with  the  expe- 
rience of  the  last  century  in  America, 
seem  to  render  the  condusion 
doubtful.  French  philosophy  had 
an  inkling  of  the  contrary  truth, 
when  the  regenerators  of  France 
in  1789  endeavoured  to  reconstruct 
her  system,  not  by  beginning  at  the 
top,  but  by  remodelling  the  founda- 
tion. They  foiled,  partly  fr^m  their 
own  violence,  partly  because  they 
could  not  succeed  in  impressing 
their  views  on  an  uneducated 
nation;  but  it  is  singular  how 
much  of  permanence  seems  to  have 
attadied  already  to  many  of  their 
changes,  which  at  the  time  were 
most  censured  as  unnecessary  and 
pedantic.  Their  principle  was  that 
of  oonvenience ;    and  convenience 


seems  to  outlast  faith  and  senti- 
ment. The  Americans  were  not 
under  the  same  diflSculty  with  the 
French :  they  had  nothing  to  pull 
down :  their  work  was  one  of  con- 
struction only :  they  had  to  create 
working  national  institutions  by 
the  mere  expansion  of  a  working 
municipal  system ;  and  the  edifice 
thus  raised  on  utilitarian  prin- 
ciples only  has  not  only  shown  sJbun- 
dantly  its  power  of  repelling  impact 
by  sheer  elasticity,  but  has  actually 
lived  to  acquire  that  kind  of  pr^- 
tige  which  its  founders  seemed 
to  disdain.  It  has  ondured  tiie 
shocks  of  foreign  and  civil  war, 
of  hostile  interests  anc[  rival  tarifiBs, 
of  the  contest  between  slavery  and 
freedom,  without  undergoing  even 
a  change  of  detail  of  any  conse- 
quence :  every  trial,  in  short,  exoepi 
that  great  one  which  must  come  at 
last ;  that  which  will  arise  from  the 
destined  conflict  of  classes  whidb 
looms  in  the  friture.  Qiyivwraverm,: 
not  I.  But  in  the  mean  time,  as  I 
have  said, it  has  originated  a  ^  culte' 
of  its  own,  with  ardent  priests  aad 
devoted  supporters:  zeal  for  the 
constitution,  which,  only  a  few  years 
ago,  was  smiled  at  in  cultivated 
America  as  Chauvinism  is  in  Fraaoe 
and  Philistinism  in  Germany,  has 
become  a  motive  as  animating  a^ 
those  of  religion  or  loyalty,  sinoe 
so  many  myriads  have  perished  in 
tiie  battle  field  or  the  hospital,  in- 
voking with  their  last  breath  blesB- 
ings  on  the  Umon. 

My  passionate  dream  has  reached 
its  acccnnplishment.  Here  I  fiad 
you,  my  little  ones,  in  search  of 
whom  my  spirit  wandered  forth. 
Under  the  shadow  of  the  Capitol  I 
find  and  I  leave  you,  having  been 
first  somewhat  filled  with  your  00m- 
pany.  The  phantasm  is  disaolvii^, 
and  I  am  called  back  to  reality 
again.  Yon,  my  eldest,  bom  in  my 
home,  and  once  its  care  -and  its  de- 
light, you  have  long  let  ns  ajid  our 
ways  vanish  from  your  in&nt  ze- 
membnnee ;  you  are  wdi  aodima- 
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tised  in  this  foreign  land,  yon  speak 
with  its  accent  and  imitate  its  man- 
ners with  a  child's  instinctive  mimi- 
cry :  yet  your  bright  eyes  and  snnny 
curls,  your  fair  English  features 
sctfcely  tanned  by  a  southern  sun, 
ccmtrasting  so  picturesquely  with 
those  simple,  dark  A&ican  ^em^cs 
which  now  bow  over  you  in  caress- 
ing fondness,  these  remain  to  re« 
mind  us  of  what  you  were,  and 
what,  if  Heaven  allow  it,  you  again 
will  be.  And  you,  my  delicate 
golden-haired  darling,  my  youngest, 
to  you  I  must  address  myself  with 
due  respect:  your  birthplace  is  here : 
yon  are  a  citizen ;  you  may  live  to  be 
first  magistrate  of  this  your  native 
commonwealth,  for  anything  I  know 
to  the  contrary.  But  you  too  are 
mine,  mine  by  a  tie  to  which  mere 
local  ties  are  as  nothing : 

And  still  from  either  beadi 
The  voice  of  blood  shall  reach. 
More  audible  than  speech — 
We  are  one ! 

Meanwhile  sleep  on  in  peace  and 
confidence  under  the  impression  of 
this  last  kiss  which  I  leave  on  your 
foreheads — sleep  under  the  protec- 
tion of  loving  strangers  and  their 
kindly 


Che  neir  ospit©  suolo  ov*  io  vi  lascio, 
Giusto  son  Y  alme,  e  la  pietade  6  antica ; 

And  even  now  the  hysterica  passio 
rises  in  the  old  man's  throat,  as  he 
thinks  of  the  lavish  kindness,  the 
considerateness,  the  unvarying  and 
delicate  sympathy  which  he  saw 
bestowed  upon  you  and  yours  in  a 
foreign  land,  whose  inhabitants  had 
no  cause  of  interest  in  you  except 
the  mere  chance  which  threw  you 
among  them. 

Adieu  !  the  night  of  my  dream  is 
far  spent,  and  its  last  watch  is  at 
hand.  We  retrace  our  furrow  across 
the  Atlantic,  this  time  reposing  in 
almost  unvaried,  glassy  stillness : 
all  marine  nature  seems  coming 
forth  to  enjoy  the  strangely  pro- 
tracted interval  of  calm ;  the  pointed 
fins  of  the  sharks  are  protruding  in 
every  direction  around  us,  the  por- 
poises rush  past  in  their  eager  play; 
the  phosphorescent  animals  gild  our 
wake  at  night  with  green  fire :  and 
now  the  land-birds  come  voyaging 
out  like  pilqts  to  welcome  us,  the 
puffins  sit  undisturbed  on  the  lake- 
like surface,  we  glide  past  headland 
after  headland  of  our  own  coast, 
and  this  visionary  episode  of  life  is 
over. 
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A  BISHOP  OF  THE  TWELFTH  CENTURY.* 


TO  the  sceptical  student  of  the 
nineteenth  centuTv  the  eccle- 
siastical biographies  of  mediseyal 
Europe  are  for  the  most  part  un- 
profitable studies.  The  writers  of 
them  were  generally  monks.  The 
object  for  which  they  were  com- 
posed was  either  the  edification  of 
the  brethren  of  the  convent  or  the 
glorifying  of  its  founder  or  bene- 
foctor.  The  Holy  See  in  consider- 
ing a  claim  to  canonisation  disre- 
garded the  ordinary  details  of 
character  and  conduct.  It  dwelt 
ezclusirely  on  the  exceptional  and 
the  wonderful,  and  the  noblest  of 
lives  possessed  but  little  interest 
for  it  unless  accompanied  by  evi- 
dence of  miracles,  performed 
directly  by  the  candidate  while  on 
earth  or  by  his  relics  after  his  de- 
parture. Instead  of  pictures  of 
real  men  the  biographers  present  us 
with  glorified  images  of  what,  in 
their  opinion,  the  Church  heroes 
ought  to  have  been.  St.  Cuthbert 
be^mes  as  legendary  as  Theseus, 
and  the  authentic  figure  is  swathed 
in  an  embroidered  envelope  of 
legends  through  which  usually  no 
trace  of  the  genuine  lineaments  is 
allowed  to  penetrate. 

It  happens,  however,  occasionally, 
that  in  the  midst  of  the  imaginative 
rubbish  which  has  thus  come  down  to 
us,  we  encounter  something  of  a  cha- 
racter entirely  different.  "We  find 
ourselves  in  the  hands  of  writers 
who  themselves  saw  what  they 
describe,  who  knew  as  well  as  we 
know  the  distinction  between  truth 
and  fialsehood,  and  who  could  notice 
and  appreciate  genuine  human 
qualities.  Amidst  the  obscure 
forms  of  medieBval  history  we  are 
brought  face  to  fiaoe  with  authentic 
flesh  and  blood,  and  we  are  able  to 


see  in  clear  sunlight  the  sort  of  per- 
son who,  in  those  ages,  was  consi- 
dered especially  admirable,  and,  alive 
or  dead,  was  held  up  to  the  reve- 
rence of  mankind.  To  one  of  these 
I  propose  in  the  present  article  to 
draw  some  brief  attention.  It  is 
the  life  of  St.  Hugo  of  Avalon,  a 
monk  of  the  Grand  Chartreuse  who 
was  invited  by  Heniy  H.  into 
England,  became  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
and  was  the  designer,  and  in  part 
builder,  of  Lincoln  Cathedral.  The 
biographer  was  his  chaplain  and 
constuitcompanion — B)x>therAdam. 
— a  monk  like  himself,  though  of 
another  order,  who  became  afber- 
wards  Abbot  of  Ensham;  and  hav- 
ing  learnt,  perhaps  from  the  bishop 
himself,  the  detestableness  of  lying, 
has  executed  his  task  with  simple 
and  scrupulous  fidelity.  The  readers 
whose  interests  he  was  considering 
were,  as  usual,  the  inmates  of 
convents.  He  omits,  as  he  him- 
self tells  us,  many  of  the  outer 
and  more  secular  incidents  of  the 
bishop's  life,  as  unsuited  to  his 
audience.  We  have  glimpses  of 
kings,  courts,  and  great  councils, 
with  other  high  matters  of  national 
moment.  The  years  which  the 
bishop  spent  in  England  were  rich 
in  events.  There  was  the  conquest 
of  Ireland  ;  there  were  Welsh  and 
French  wars;  the  long  struggle 
of  Henry  H.  and  his  sons,  and  vmen 
Henry  passed  away  there  was  the 
Grand  Crusade.  Then  followed  the 
captivity  of  Cceur  de  lion  and  the 
treachery  of  John;  and  Hugo's 
work,  it  is  easy  to  see,  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  management  of  his 
diocese.  On  all  this,  however, 
Abbot  Adam  observes  entire  silence, 
not  considering  our  curiosity,  but 
the  concerns  of  the  souls  of  his  own 


'  Magna  VUa  8,  Hugonis  Episcopi  Lincolnmsis,  From  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian 
Libranr,  Oxford,  and  the  Imperial  library,  Paris.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  James  F. 
"^imock,  MA.,  Rector  of  Bamburgh,  Yorkshire. 
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monks  whom  he  would  not  distract 
by  too  lively  representations  of  the 
world  which  they  had  abandoned. 

The  book,  however,  as  it  stands 
is  so  rare  a  treasure  that  we  wiU 
waste  no  time  in  describing  what 
it  is  not.  Within  its  own  compass 
it  contains  the  most  vivid  picture 
which  has  come  down  to  us  of  Eng- 
land as  it  then  was,  and  of  the  first 
Plantagenet  kings. 

Bishop  Hugo  came  into  the  world 
in  the  mountainous  country  near 
Grenoble,  on  the  borders  of  Savoy. 
Abbot  Adam  dwells  with  a  certam 
pride  upon  his  patron's  parentage. 
He  tells  us  indeed,  sententionsly, 
that  it  is  better  to  be  noble  in 
morals  than  to  be  noble  in  blood — 
that  to  be  bom  undistinguished  is 
a  less  misfortune  than  to  live  so — 
bat  he  regards  a  noble  family  only 
as  an  honourable  setting  for  a 
nature  which  was  noble  in  itself. 
The  bishop  was  the  third  child  of 
a  Count  of  Avalon,  and  was  bom  in 
a  castle  near  Pontcharra.  His 
mother  died  when  he  was  eight 
years  old ;  and  the  Count  having 
lost  the  chief  interest  which  bound 
him  to  life,  divided  his  estates  be- 
tween his  two  elder  sons  and  with- 
drew with  the  little  one  into  an 
adjoining  monastery.  There  was  a 
college  attached  to  it  where  the  sons 
of  many  of  the  neighbouring  barons 
were  educated.  Hugo,  however, 
was  from  the  first  designed  for  a 
religious  life,  and  mixed  little 
with  the  other  boys.  *  You,  my 
little  feUow,'  his  tutor  said  to 
Hm,  *I  am  bringing  up  for  Christ : 
you  must  not  learn  to  play  or 
trifle.'  The  Count  became  a  monk. 
Hugo  grew  up  beside  him  in  the 
convent,  waiting  on  him  as  he  be- 
came infirm,  and  smoothing  the 
downward  road;  and  meanwhile 
learning  whatever  of  kaowledge  and 
practical  piety  his  preceptors  were 
able  to  provide.  The  life,  it  is  likely, 
was  not  wanting  in  austerity,  but 
the  comparatively  easy  rule  did  not 
satisfy  Hugo's    aspirations.      The 
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theory  of '  religion,'  as  the  conven- 
tual system  in  all  its  forms  was 
termed,  was  the  conquest  of  self, 
the  reduction  of  the  entire  nature 
to  the  control  of  the  better  part 
of  it ;  and  as  the  seat  of  self  lay 
in  the  body,  as  temptation  to  do 
wrong,  then  as  always,  lay,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  in  the  desire 
for  some  bodily  indulgence,  or  the 
dread  of  some  bodily  pain,  the 
method  pursued  was  the  inuring  of 
the  body  to  the  hardest  fare,  and 
the  producing  indifference  to  cold, 
hunger,  pain,  or  any  other  calamity 
which  the  chances  of  life  could 
inflict  upon  it.  Men  so  trained 
could  play  their  part  in  life,  whether 
high  or  low,  with  wonderful  ad- 
vantage. Wealth  had  no  attraction 
for  them.  The  world  could  give 
them  nothing  which  they  had  learnt 
to  desire,  and  take  nothing  from 
them  which  they  cared  to  lose. 
The  orders,  however,  differed  in 
severity;  and  at  this  time  the 
highest  discipline,  moral  and  bodily, 
was  to  be  foun(^  only  among  the 
Carthusians.  An  incidental  visit 
with  the  prior  of  his  own  convent 
to  the  Grande  Chartreuse,  deter- 
mined Hugo  to  seek  admission  into 
this  extraordinary  society. 

It  was  no  light  thing  which  he 
was  undertaking.  The  majestic 
situation  of  the  Grande  Chartreuse 
itself,  the  loneliness,  the  seclusion, 
the  atmosphere  of  sanctity,  which 
hung  an)  and  it,  the  mysterious 
beings  who  had  made  their  home 
there,  fascinated  his  imagination. 
A  stern  old  monk,  to  whom  he  first 
communicated  his  intention,  sup- 
posing that  he  was  led  away  by  a 
passing  fancy,  looked  grimly  at 
his  pale  face  and  delicate  lunbs, 
and  roughly  told  him  that  he  was 
a  fool.  '  Young  man,*  the  monk 
said  to  him,  *the  men  who  in- 
habit these  rocks  are  hard  as  the 
rocks  themselves.  They  have  no 
mercy  on  their  own  bodies  and 
none  on  others.  The  dress  will 
scrape  the  flesh  from  yonr  bones. 
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The  diflcipline  will  tear  the  bones 
themselyes  out  of  such  frail  limbs 
as  yours.' 

The  Carthnsians  combined  in 
themselves  the  severities  of  the 
hermits  and  of  the  regular  orders. 
Each  member  of  the  fraternity 
hved  in  his  solitary  cell  in  the 
rock,  meeting  his  companions  only 
in  the  chapel,  or  for  instruction 
or  for  the  business  of  the  house. 
They  ate  no  meat.  A  loaf  of 
bread  was  given  to  every  brother 
on  Sunday  morning  at  the  refec- 
tory door,  which  was  to  last  him 
through  the  week.  An  occasional 
mess  of  gruel  was  all  that  was 
allowed  in  addition.  His  bedding 
was  a  horse-cloth,  a  pillow,  and  a 
skin.  His  dress  was  a  horsehair 
shirt,  covered  outside  -with  linen, 
which  was  worn  night  and  day, 
and  the  white  cloak  of  the  order, 
generally  a  sheepskin,  and  unlined 
— all  else  was  bare.  He  was  bound 
by  vows  of  the  strictest  obedience. 
The  order  had  business  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  Now  some  captive 
was  to  be  rescued  from  the  Moors  j 
now  some  earl  or  king  had  been 
treading  on  the  Church's  privileges  ; 
a  brother  was  chosen  t-o  interpose 
in  the  name  of  the  Chartreuse :  he 
received  his  credentials  and  had  to 
depart  on  the  instant,  with  no  fur- 
niture but  his  stick,  to  walk,  it 
might  be,  to  the  furthest  comer  of 
Europe. 

A  singular  instance  of  the  kind 
occurs  incidentally  in  the  present 
narrative.  A  certain  brother  Ei- 
nard,  who  came  ultimately  to  Eng- 
land, had  been  sent  to  Spain,  to 
Granada,  to  Africa  itself.  Returning 
through  Provence  he  fell  in  with 
some  of  the  Albigenses,  who  spoke 
slightingly  of  the  sacraments.  The 
hard  Carthusian  saw  but  one  course 
to  follow  with  men  he  deemed  rebels 
to  his  Lord.  He  was  the  first  to 
urge  the  crusade  which  ended  in 
their  destruction.  He  roused  the 
•nearest  orthodox  nobles   to  arms, 

\  Hugo's  biographer  tells  delight- 


fully how  the  first  inrasions  were 
followed  up  by  others  on  a  larger 
scale ;  and  *  the  brute  and  pestilent 
race,  unworthy  of  the  name  of  men^ 
were  cut  away  by  the  toil  of  the 
faithful,  and  by  Gt)d*s  mercy  de- 
stroyed.' 

*  Pitiless  to  themselves,'  as  the- 
old  monk  said,  *  they  had  no  pity- 
on  any  other  man,'  as  Einard  after- 
wards was  himself  to  feel.  Even 
Hugo  at  times  disapproved  of  their 
extreme  severity.  *  God,*  he  said, 
alluding  to  some  cruel  action  of  the 
society,  '  Gt)d  tempers  his  angei- 
with  compassion.  When  he  drove 
Adam  from  Paradise,  he  at  least 
gave  him  a  coat  of  skins :  man 
knows  not  what  mercy  means.' 

Einard,  after  this  Albigensian 
affair,  was  ordered  in  the  midst  of  a 
bitter  -Nvinter  to  repair  to  Denmark, 
He  was  a  very  aged  man — a  hundred 
years  old,  his  brother  monks  believed 
— broken  at  any  rate  with  age  and 
toil.  Ho  shrunk  from  the  journey, 
he  begged  to  be  spared,  and  when 
the  command  was  persisted  in,  he 
refused  obedience.  He  was  in- 
stantly expelled — ^half-clad,  amidst 
the  ice  and  snow,  he  wandered  froixx 
one  religious  house  to  another.  In 
all  he  vfas  refused  admission.  At 
last,  one  bitter  frosty  night  he  ap- 
peared penitent  at  the  gate  of  the 
Chartreuse,  and  prayed  to  be  for- 
given. The  porter  was  forbidden 
to  open  to  him  till  morning,  but 
left  the  old  man  to  shiver  in  the 
snow  through  the  darkness. 

*  By  my  troth,  brother,'  Einard 
said  the  next  day  to  him,  *by  my 
troth,  brother,  had  you  been  a  bean 
last  night,  between  my  teeth,  I 
should  have  chopped  you  in  pieces 
in  spite  of  myself.' 

Such  were  the  monks  of  the 
Chartreuse,  among  whom  the  son 
of  the  Count  of  Avalon  desired  to 
be  enrolled,  as  the  highest  favour 
which  could  be  shown  him  upon 
earth.  His  petition  was  entertained. 
He  was  allowed  to  enlist  in  the 
spiritual  army,  in  which  he  rapidly 
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cbstrngniflbed  Himself;  and  at  the 
end  of  twenty  yeapGrhe  had  aeqfitired 
a  name  through  France  as  the 
ablest  member  ci  the  world-ftoned 
Bratenuty. 

It  was  at  this  time^  somewhere 
abont  1 1 74,  that  Hemy  II.  conoeiyed 
the  notion  of  introducing  the  Carthn- 
sians  into  England.  In  the  prema- 
ture struggle  to  which  he  had  com- 
mitted himself  with  the  Chnrch,  he 
had  been  hopelessly  worsted.  The 
eonstitutions  of  Clarendon  had  been 
torn  in  pieces.  He  had  himself,  of 
bis  own  accord,  done  penance  at 
the  shrine  of  the  murdered  Becket. 
The  haughty  sovereign  of  England, 
as  a  symbol  of  the  sincerity  of  his 
submission,  had  knelt  in  the  chapter- 
boose  of  Canterbury,  presenting 
voluntarily  there  his  bare  shoulders 
to  be  flogged  by  the  monks.  His 
liumiliation,  so  far  from  degrad- 
ing him,  had  restored  him  to  the 
affection  of  his  subjects,  and  his 
endeavour  thenceforward  was  to 
purify  and  reinvigorate  the  proud 
institution  against  which  he  had  too 
rashly  matched  his  strength. 

In  pursuance  of  this  policy  he 
had  applied  to  the  Chartreuse  for 
a^stance,  and  half  a  dozen  monks, 
among  them  brother  Einard  whose 
Denmark  mission  was  exchanged 
for  the  English,  had  been  sent  over 
and  established  at  Witham,  a  village 
not  far  from  Frome  in  Somerset- 
shire. Sufficient  pains  had  not  been 
taken  to  prepare  for  their  reception. 
The  Caridiusians  were  a  solitary 
order  and  required  exclusive  pos- 
session of  the  estates  set  apart  for 
their  nse.  The  Saxon  population 
were  still  in  occupation  of  their 
holdings,  and  being  Crown  tenants^ 
saw  themselves  threatened  with 
eviction  in  favour  of  foreigners. 
Quarrels  had  arisen  and  ill-feeHng, 
and  the  Carthusians,  proud  as  the 
proudest  of  nobles,  and  considering 
that  in  coming  to  England  they 
were  rather  conferring  favours  than 
receiving  them,  resented  the  being 
compell^to  struggle  for  tenements 


which  they  had  not  sought  or 
desired.  The  jfirst  prior  threw  up 
his  office  and  returned  to  the  Chapj- 
trease.  The  second  died  imme- 
diately after  of  chagrin  and  disgust, 
and  the  kiiig,  who  was  then  in  Nor- 
mandy, heard  to  his  extreme  nK>rti- 
fication  that  the  remaining  brethren 
were  threatening  to  take  staff  in 
hand  and  march  back  to  their 
homes.  The  Count  de  Manrienne 
to  whom  he  conmiunicated  his  dis- 
tress mentioned  Hugo's  name  to 
him.  It  was  determined  to  send 
for  Hugo,  and  Fitagocelyn  Bishop 
of  Bath  with  other  venerable  per- 
sons carried  the  invitation  to  the 
Chartreuse. 

To  Hugo  himself,  meanwhile,  as 
if  in  preparation  for  the  destiny 
which  was  before  him,  a  singular 
experience  was  at  that  moment 
occurring.  He  was  now  about  forty 
years  old.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
he  had  duly  practised  the  usual 
austerities  prescribed  by  his  rule. 
Whatever  discipline  could  do  to  kill 
the  carnal  nature  in  him  had  been 
carried  out  to  its  utmost  harshness. 
He  was  a  man,  however,  of  great 
physical  strength.  His  flesh  was 
not  entirely  d&ad,  and  he  was  going 
where  superiority  to  worldly  temp- 
tation  would  be  specially  required. 
Just  before  Fitsgocelyn  arrived  he 
was  assailed  suddenly  by  emotions 
so  extremely  violent  that  he  said 
he  would  rather  fece  the  pains  of 
Gehenna  than  encounter  them  again. 
His  mind  was  nnt^ected,  but  the 
devil  had  him  at  advantage  in  his 
sleep.  He  prayed,  he  flogged  him- 
self, he  fasted,  he  confessed;  still 
Satan  was  allowed  to  buffet  him, 
and  though  he  had  no  fear  for  his 
soul,  he  thought  his  body  would 
die  in  the  struggle.  One  night  in 
particular  the  agony  reached  its 
crisis.  He  lay  tossing  on  his  uneasy 
pallet,  the  angel  of  darkness  trying 
with  all  his  allurements  to  tempt 
his  conscience  into  acquiescence. 
An  angel  from  above  appeared  to 
enter  the  cell  as  a  spec^tor  ^i  the 
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oonflict.  Hugo  imagined  that  he 
sprang  to  him,  clntohed  him,  and 
wrestled  like  Jacob  with  him  to 
extort  a  blessing  bnt  could  not  suc- 
ceed ;  and  at  last  he  sank  exhausted 
on  the  ground.  In  the  sleep  or 
the  unconsciousness  which  followed, 
an  aged  prior  of  the  Chartreuse 
who  hod  admitted  him  as  a  boy  to 
the  colder,  had  died  and  had  since 
been  canonised,  seemed  to  lean  over 
him  as  he  lay  and  inquired  the 
cause  of  his  distress.  He  said  that 
he  was  afflicted  to  agony  by  the 
law  of  sin  that  was  in  his  members, 
and  unless  some,  one  aided  him  he 
would  perish.  The  saint  drew  from 
his  breast  what  appeared  to  be  a 
knife,  opened  his  body,  drew  a  fiery 
mass  of  something  from  the  bowels, 
and  flung  it  out  of  the  door.  He 
awoke  and  found  that  it  was  morn- 
ing and  that  he  was  perfectly 
ciued. 

*  Did  you  never  feel  a  return  of 
these  motions  of  the  flesh  P '  asked 
Adam,  when  Hugo  related  the  story 
to  him. 

*Not  never,'  Hugo  answered,  *but 
never  to  a  degree  that  gave  me  the 
slightest  trouble.* 

*I  have  been  particular,'  wrote 
Adam  afterwards,  *to  relate  this 
exactly  as  it  happened,  a  false 
account  of  it  having  gone  abroad 
that  it  was  the  Blessed  Virgin  who 
appeared  instead  of  the  prior,'  and 
that  Hugo  was  relieved  by  an  ope- 
ration of  a  less  honourable  kind. 

Visionary  nonsense  the  impatient 
reader  may  say;  and  had  Hugo 
become  a  dreamer  of  the  cloister,  a 
persecutor  like  St.  Dominic,  or  a 
hysterical  fanatic  like  Ignatius 
Loyola,  we  might  pass  it  by  as  a 
morbid  illusion.  But  there  never 
lived  a  man  to  whom  the  word 
morbid  could  be  applied  with  less 
propriety.  In  the  Hugo  of  Avalon 
witn  whom  we  are  now  to  become 
acquainted,  we  shall  see  nothing 
but  the  sunniest  cheerfulness,  strong 
masculine  sense,  inflexible  purpose, 
uprightness    in  word    and    deed ; 


with  an  ever-flowing  stream  of 
genial  and  buoyant  humour. 

In  the  stoiy  of  the  temptation, 
therefore,  we  do  but  see  the  final 
conquest  of  the  selfish  nature  in 
him,  which  left  his  nobler  qualities 
free  to  act^  wherever  he  might  find 
himself. 

Fitzjocelyn  anticipating  difficulty 
had  brought  with  him  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Ghrenoble  to  support  his 
petition.  He  was  received  at  first 
with  universal  clamour.  Hugo  was 
the  brightest  jewel  of  the  order; 
Hugo  could  not  be  parted  with  for 
any  prince  on  earth.  He  himself, 
entirely  happy  where  he  was,  anti- 
cipated nothing  but  trouble,  but 
left  his  superiors  to  decide  for  him. 
At  length  sense  of  duty  prevailed. 
The  brethren  felt  that  he  was  a 
shining  light,  of  which  the  world 
must  not  be  deprived.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Grenoble  reminded  them 
that  Christ  had  left  heaven  and 
come  to  earth  for  sinners'  souls,  and 
that  his  example  ought  to  be  imi- 
tated. It  was  arranged  that  Hugo 
was  to  pro,  and  a  few  weeks  later  he 
was  at  Witham. 

He  was  welcomed  there  as  an 
angel  from  heaven.  He  found 
everything  in  confusion,  the  few 
monks  living  in  wattled  huts  in  the 
forest,  the  village  still  in  possession 
of  its  old  occupants,  and  bad  blood 
and  discontent  on  all  hands.  The 
first  difficulty  was  to  enter  upon  the 
lands  without  wrong  to  the  people, 
and  the  history  of  a  large  eviction 
in  the  twelfth  century  will  not  be 
without  its  instructiveness  even  at 
the  present  day.  One  thing  Hugo 
was  at  once  decided  upon,  that  the 
foundation  would  not  flourish  if  it 
was  built  upon  injustice.  He  re- 
paired to  Henry,  and  as  a  first  step 
induced  him  to  ofier  the  tenants 
(crown  serfs  or  villains)  either  en- 
tire enfranchisement  or  farms  of 
equal  value,  on  any  other  of  the  royal 
manors,  to  be  selected  by  themselves. 
Some  chose  one,  some  the  other. 
The  next  thing  was  comnensation 
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for  improTements,  houses,  farm- 
bnildiogs,  and  fences  erected  by  the 
people  at  their  own  expense.  The 
crown,  if  it  resumed  possession, 
mnst  pay  for  these  or  wrong  would 
be  done.  'Unless^  your  nmjesty 
satisfy  these  poor  men  to  the  last 
obol,'  said  Hugo  to  Henry,  *  we  can- 
not take  possession.' 

The  king  consented,  and  the  peo- 
ple, when  the  prior  carried  back  the 
news  of  the  arrangement,  were 
satisfied  to  go. 

But  this  was  not  aU.  Many  of 
them  were  removing  no  great  dis- 
tance, and  could  carry  with  them 
the  materials  of  their  houses.  Hugo 
resolved  that  they  should  keep  these 
things,  and  again  marched  off  to 
the  court. 

*  My  lord,'  said  Hugo,  *  I  am  but 
a  new  confer  in  your  realm,  and  I 
have  already  enriched  your  majesty 
with  a  quantity  of  cottages  and 
farm  steadings.' 

'  Biches  I  could  well  have  spared,' 
said  Henry,  laughing.  '  You  have 
Inmost  made  a  beggar  of  me.  What 
am  I  to  do  with  old  hute  and  rotten 
timber?' 

'  Perhaps  your  majesty  will  give 
them  to  me,'  said  Hugo.  *  It  is  but 
a  triile,'  he  added,  when  the  king 
hesitated.  '  It  is  my  first  request, 
and  only  a  small  one.' 

'  This  is  a  terrible  fellow  that  we 
have  brought  among  us,'  laughed 
the  king ;  '  if  he  is  so  powerful  with 
his  persuasions,  what  will  he  do 
if  he  tries  force  ?  Let  it  be  as  he 
says.  We  must  not  drive  him  to 
extremities.' 

Thus,  with  the  good  will  of  all 
parties,  and  no  wrong  done  to  any 
man,  the  first  obstacles  were  over- 
come. The  villagers  went  away 
happy.  The  monks  entered  upon 
their  lands  amidst  prayers  and 
blessings,  the  king  himself  being 
as  pleased  as  any  one  at  his  first 
experience  of  the  character  of  Prior 
Hugo. 

He  had  soon  occasion  to  see  more 
of  him.     He  had  promised  to  build 


the  monks  a  house  and  ohapd,  but 
between  Ireland,  and  Wales,  and 
Scotland,  and  his  dominions  in 
France,  and  his  three  mutinous 
sons,  he  had  many  troubles  on 
his  hands.  Time  passed  and  the 
building  was  not  begun,  and 
Hugo's  flock  grew  mutinous  once 
more:  twice  he  sent  Henry  a  re^ 
minder,  twice  came  back  fair  words 
and  nothing  more.  The  brethren 
began  to  hmt  that  the  prior  was 
afraid  of  the  powers  of  this  world, 
and  dared  not  speak  plainly,  and 
one  of  them,  Brother  Gerard,  an 
old  monk  with  high  blood  in  his 
veins,  declared  that  he  would  him- 
self go  and  tell  Henry  some  unplea- 
sant truths.  Hugo  had  discovered 
in  his  interviews  with  him  that  the 
king  was  no  ordinary  man,  'vir 
sagacis  ingenii,  et  inscrutabilis  fere 
animi.'  He  made  no  opposition,  but 
he  proposed  to  go  himself  along 
with  this  passionate  gentleman,  and 
he,  Gerard,  and  the  aged  Einard, 
who  was  mentioned  above,  went  to- 
gether as  a  deputation. 

The  king  received  them  as '  cceles- 
tes  angelos,' — angels  from  heaven. 
He  professed  the  deepest  reverence 
for  their  characters,  and  the  greatest 
anxiety  to  please  them,  but  he  said 
nothing  precise  and  determined,  and 
the  fiery  Gerard  burst  out  as  he 
intended.  Carthusian  monks,  it  • 
seems,  considered  themselves  en- 
titled to  speak  to  kings  on  entirely 
equal  terms.  'Finish  your  work 
or  leave  it,  my  lord  king,'  the 
proud  Burgundian  said.  *  It  shall 
no  more  be  any  concern  to  me.  You 
have  a  pleasant  realm  here  in  Eng- 
land, but  for  myself  I  prefer  to  take 
my  leave  of  you  and  go  back  to  my 
desert  Chartreuse.  You  give  us 
bread,  and  you  think  you  are  doing 
a  great  thing  for  us.  We  do  not 
need  your  bread.  It  is  better 
for  us  to  return  to  our  Alps.  You 
count  money  lost  which  you  spend 
on  your  soul's  health ;  keep  it  then 
since  you  love  it  so  dearly.  Or 
rather,  you  cannot  keep  it :  for  jVpu 
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must  die  and  let  it  go  to  others  who 
will  not  thank  you.' 

Hugo  tried  to  check  the  stream 
of  words,  but  Gerard  and  Einard 
were  both  older  than  he,  and  re- 
fused to  be  restrained. 

'  Regemvideres  philosophantem  :* 
the  king  bore  it  like  a  philosopher. 
His  face  did  not  alter,  nor  did  he 
speak  a  word  till  the  Carthusian 
hieul  done. 

'And  what  do  you  think,  my  good 
fellow,'  he  said  at  last,  after  a  pause, 
looking  up  and  turning  to  Hugo; 

*  will  you  forsake  me  too  ?  * 

^My  lord,'  said  Hugo,  'I  am 
less  desperate  than  my  brothers. 
You  have  much  work  upon  your 
hands,  and  I  can  feel  for  yon. 
When  Qt}d  shall  please  you  will 
have  leisure  to  attend  to  us.' 

*  By  my  soul,'  Henry  answered, 

*  you  are  one  that  I  will  never  part 
with  while  I  Hve.' 

He  Bfflit  workmen  at  onoe  to 
Witham.  Cells  and  chapel  were 
duly  built.  The  trouble  finally 
passed  away,  aad  the  Carthusian 
priory  taking  root  became  the  Eng- 
Ksh  nursery  of  the  order,  which 
rapidly  spread. 

Hugo  himself  continued  therefor 
eleven  years,  leaving  it  from  time 
io  time  on  business  of  the  Church, 
'Or  summoned,  as  happened  more 
and  more  frequently,  to  Henry's 
presence.  The  king,  who  had  seen 
his  value,  who  knew  that  he  could 
-depend  upon  him  to  speak  the 
truth,  consulted  him  on  the  most 
serious  affairs  of  state,  and  begin- 
ning  with  reiqyect,  became  fiuniliarly 
«nd  ardently  attached  to  him.  Wit- 
ham  however  remained  his  home, 
and  he  returned  to  it  always  as  to 
a  retreat  of  perfect  enjoyment.  His 
cell  and  his  dole  of  weekly  bread 
gave  him  as  entire  satisfaction  as 
the  most  luxuriously  furnished  villa 
could  afford  to  one  of  ourselves,  and 
long  after,  when  he  was  called  else- 
where, and  the  cares  of  the  great 
world  fell  more  heavily  upon  him, 
he  looked  to  an  annual  month  at 


Witham  for  rest  of  mind  and  body, 
and  on  coming  there  he  would 
pitch  away  his  grand  dress  and 
jump  into  his  sheepskin  as  we  mo- 
dems put  on  our  shooting  jackets. 

While  he  remained  Prior  he  lived 
in  perfect  simplicity  and  unbroken 
health  of  mind  and  body.  The  fame 
of  his  order  spread  fast,  and  with 
its  light  the  inseparable  shadow  of 
superstition.  Withambecameaplace 
of  pilgrimage  ;  miracles  were  said  to 
be  worked  by  involuntary  effluences 
from  its  occupants.  Then  and 
always  Hugo  thought  little  of  mi- 
racles, turned  his  back  on  them  for 
the  most  part,  and  discouraged  them 
if  not  as  illusions  yet  as  matters  of 
no  consequence.  St.  Paul  thought 
one  intelligible  sentence  containing 
truUi  in  it  was  better  Ihan  a  hun- 
dred in  an  unknown  tongue.  The 
Prior  of  Witham  considered  that 
the  only  miracle  worth  speaking  of 
was  the  holiness  of  life.  *  Little  I,' 
writes  Adam  (parvulus  ego),  '  ob- 
served that  he  worked  many 
miracles  himself,  but  he  paid  no  at- 
tention to  them.'  Thus  he  lived  for 
eleven  years  with  as  much  rational 
happiness  as,  in  his  opinion,  human 
nature  was  well  capable  of.  When 
he  lay  down  upon  his  horse-rug  he 
slept  like  a  child  undisturbed,  save 
that  at  intervals,  as  if  he  was  pray- 
ing he  muttered  a  composed  Amen. 
When  he  awoke  he  rose  and  went 
about  his  ordinary  business :  clean- 
ing up  dirt  of  all  kinds,  washing 
dishes  and  such  like,  being  his 
favourite  early  occupation. 

The  Powers,  however — ^who,  ac- 
cording to  the  Greeks,  are  jealous 
of  human  fehcily — ^thought  proper, 
in  due  time,  to  disturb  the  Prior  of 
Witham.  Tovirards  the  end  of  1 183 
Walter  de  Coutances  was  promoted 
from  the  bishopric  of  Lincoln  to 
the  archbishopric  of  Rouen.  The 
see  lay  vacant  for  two  years  and  a 
half,  and  a  successor  had  now  to  be 
provided.  A  great  council  was 
sitting  at  Ensham  on  business  of 
the  realm;  the ^  king  riding  over 
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every  morning  from  Woodstock. 
A  deputation  of  canons  from  Lin- 
coln came  to  learn  his  pleasure  for 
the  filling  up  the  vacancy.  The 
canons  were  directed  to  make  a 
choice  for  themselves  and  were  un- 
able to  agree,  for  the  not  unnatural 
reason  that  each  canon  considered 
the  fittest  person  to  be  himself. 
Some  one  (Adam  does  not  mention 
the  name)  suggested,  as  a  way  out  of 
the  difficulty,  the  election  of  Hugo 
of  Witham.  The  canons  being 
rich,  well  to  do,  and  of  the  modem 
easy-going  sort,  laughed  at  the 
AOggestion  of  the  poor  Carthusian. 
They  found  to  their  surprise,  how- 
ever, that  the  king  was  emphatically 
of  the  same  opinion,  and  that  Hugo 
and  nobody  else  was  the  person  that 
he  intended  for  them. 

The  king's  pleasure  was  theirs. 
They  gave  their  votes,  and  des- 
patched a  deputation  over  the  downs 
to  command  the  prior's  instant  pre- 
sence at  Ensham. 

A  difficulty  rose  where  it  was 
least  expected.  Not  only  was  the 
*Nolo  episcopari'  in  Hugo's  case 
a  genuine  feeling,  not  only  did  he 
regard  worldly  promotion  as  a  thing 
not  in  the  least  attractive  to  him ; 
but  in  spite  of  his  regard  for  Henry 
he  did  not  believe  that  the  king  was 
a  proper  person  to  nominate  the 
prelates  of  the  Church.  He  told 
the  canons  that  the  election  was 
void.  They  must  return  to  their 
own  cathedral,  call  the  chapter  to- 
gether, invoke  the  Holy  Spirit;^ 
put  the  king  of  England  out  of  their' 
minds,  and  consider  rather  the 
King  of  kings :  and  so,  and  not 
otherwise,  proceed  with  their  choice. 

The  canons,  wide-eyed  with  so 
unexpected  a  reception,  retired  with 
their  answer.  Whether  they  com- 
plied with  the  spirit  of  Hugo's 
direction  may  perhaps  be  doubted. 
They,  however,  assembled  at  Lin- 
coln with  the  proper  forms,  and 
repeated  the  election  with  the  ex- 
ternal conditions  which  he  had  pre- 
mcrihed.    As  a  last  hope  of  escape 


he  appealed  to  the  Chartreuse,  de- 
claring himself  unable  to  accept  any 
office  ^thout  orders  from  his  su- 
periors; but  the  authorities  there 
forbade  him  to  decline  ;  and  a  fresh 
deputation  of  canons  having  come 
for  his  escort,  he  mounted  his  mule 
with  a  heavy  heart  and  set  out  in 
their  company,  first  for  Winchester 
to  be  accepted  by  the  king,  and 
thence  for  Lincoln  to  be  anointed. 

A  glimpse  of  the  party  we  are 
able  to  catch  upon  their  journey. 
Though  it  was  seven  hundred 
years  since,  the  English  Septem- 
ber was  probably  much  like  what 
it  is  at  present,  and  the  down 
country  cannot  have  materially 
altered.  The  canons  had  their 
palfreys  richly  caparisoned  with 
gilt  saddle-cloths,  and  servants 
and  sumpter  horses.  The  bishop 
elect  strapped  his  wardrobe,  his 
blanket  and  sheepskin,  at  the  back 
of  his  saddle.  He  rode  in  this  ^vay 
resisting  remonstrance  till  close  to 
Winchester,  when  the  canons, 
afraid  of  the  ridicule  of  the  court, 
slit  the  leathers  without  his  know- 
ing it,  and  passed  his  baggage  to 
the  servants. 

Consecration  and  installation  duly 
followed,  and  it  was  supposed  that 
Hugo,  a  humble  monk,  owing  his 
promotion  to  the  king,  would  bo 
becomingly  grateful,  that  ho  would 
become  just  a  bishop  like  anybody 
else,  complying  with  established 
customs,  moving  in  the  regular 
route,  and  keeping  the  waters 
smooth. 

All  parties  were  disagreeably,  or 
rather,  as  it  turned  out  ultimately, 
agreeably  surprised.  The  first  in- 
timation which  he  gave  that  he  had 
a  will  of  his  own  followed  instantly 
upon  his  admission.  Corruption  or 
quasi-corruption  had  gathered  al- 
ready round  ecclesiastical  appoint- 
ments. The  Archdeacon  of  Canter- 
bury put  in  a  claim  for  consecra- 
tion fees,  things  in  themselves 
without  meaning  or  justice,  but 
implying  that  a  bishojpric    was   a 
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prize  the  lucky  winner  of  which 
was  expected  to  be  generous. 

The  new  prelate  had  no  such  es- 
timate of  the  nature  of  his  appoint- 
ment— ^he  said  he  would  give  as 
much  for  his  cathedral  as  he  had 
given  for  his  mitre,  and  left  the 
archdeacon  to  his  reflections. 

No  sooner  was  he  established  and 
had  looked  about  him,  than  from  the 
poor  tenants  of  estates  of  the  see 
he  heard  complaints  of  that  most 
ancient  of  English  grievances — the 
game  laws.  Hugo,  who  himself 
touched  no  meat,  was  not  likely  to 
have  cared  for  the  chase.  He  was 
informed  that  venison  must  be  pro- 
vided for  his  installation  feast.  He 
told  his  people  to  take  irom  his 
park  what  was  necessary  —  three 
hundred  stags  if  they  pleased,  so 
little  he  cared  for  preserving  them  ; 
but  neither  was  he  a  man  to  have 
interfered  needlessly  with  the  recog- 
nised amusements  of  other  people. 
There  must  have  been  a  case  of  real 
oppression,  or  he  would  not  have 
meddled  with  such  things.  The 
offender  was  no  less  a  person  than 
the  head  keeper  of  the  king  him- 
self. Hugo,  failing  to  bring  him 
to  reason  with  mild  methods,  ex- 
communicated him,  and  left  him  to 
carry  his  complaints  to  Henry.  It 
happened  that  a  rich  stall  was  at 
the  moment  vacant  at  Lincoln.  The 
king  wanted  it  for  one  of  his  cour- 
tiers, and  gave  the  bishop  an  oppor- 
tunity of  redeeming  his  first  offence 
by  asking  for  it  as  a  favour  to  him- 
self. Henry  was  at  Woodstock;  the 
bishop,  at  the  moment,  was  at  Dor- 
chester, a  place  in  his  diocese  thir- 
teen miles  off.  On  receiving  Henry's 
letter  the  bishop  bade  the  messenger 
carry  back  for  answer  that  pre- 
bendal  stalls  were  not  for  courtiers 
but  for  priests.  The  king  must  find 
other  means  of  rewarding  temporal 
services.  Henry,  with  some  ex- 
perience of  the  pride  of  ecclesiastics, 
was  unprepared  for  so  abrupt  a 
message — Becket  himself  had  been 
less  insolent — and  as  he  had  been 


personally  kind  to  Hugh,  he  was 
hurt  as  well  as  offended.  He  sent 
again  to  desire  him  to  come  to 
Woodstock,  and  prepared,  when  he 
arrived,  to  show  him  that  he  was 
seriously  displeased.  Then  followed 
one  of  ihe  most  singular  scenes  in 
English  history — a  thing  veritably 
true,  which  oaks  still  standing  in 
Woodstock  Park  may  have  wit- 
nessed. As  soon  as  word  was 
brought  that  the  bishop  was  at  the 
park  gate,  Henry  mounted  his 
horse,  rode  with  his  retinue  into  a 
glade  in  the  forest,  where  he  alighted, 
sat  down  upon  the  ground  with  his 
people,  and  in  this  position  prepared 
to  receive  the  criminal.  Th.e  bishop 
approached — no  one  rose  or  spoke. 
Ho  saluted  the  king  ;  there  was  no 
answer.  Pausing  for  a  moment,  he 
approached,  pushed  aside  gently  an 
earl  who  was  sitting  at  Henry's 
side,  and  himself  took  his  place. 
Silence  still  continued.  At  last, 
Henry  looking  up,  called  for  a  needle 
and  thread ;  he  had  hurt  a  finger  of 
his  left  hand.  It  was  wrapped  with 
a  strip  of  linen  rag,  the  end  w^as 
loose,  and  he  began  to  sew.  The 
bishop  watched  him  through  a  few 
stitches,  and  then,  with  the  utmost 
composure,  said  to  him  —  *  Quam 
similis  es  modo  cognatis  tuis  de 
Falesitl' — *your  highness  now  re- 
minds me  of  your  cousins  of  Falaise.' 
The  words  sounded  innocent  enough 
—  indeed,  entirely  unmeaning. 
Alone  of  the  party,  Henry  under- 
stood the  allusion ;  and,  over- 
whelmed by  the  astonishing  im- 
pertinence, he  clenched  his  hands,, 
struggled  hard  to  contain  himself, 
and  then  rolled  on  the  ground  in 
convulsions  of  laughter. 

'Did  you  hear,*  he  said  to  his 
people  when  at  last  he  found  words ; 
*  did  you  hear  how  this  -wretch  in- 
sulted us  ?  The  blood  of  my  an- 
cestor the  Conqueror,  as  yoii  know, 
was  none  of  the  purest.  His  mother 
was  of  Falaise,  which  is  famous  for 
its  leather  work,  and  when  this 
mocking  gentleman  saw  mo  stitch* 
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iDg  my  finger,  be  said  I  was 
showing  mj  parentage.' 

'My  good  sir,'  he  continued, 
taming  to  Hugo,  *what  do  you 
mean  by  excommunicating  my  head 
keeper,  and  when  I  make  a  small 
request  of  you,  why  is  it  that  you 
not  only  do  not  come  to  see  me,  but 
do  not  send  me  so  much  as  a  civil 
answer?' 

'  I  know  myself,'  answered  Hugo, 
gravely,  *to  be  indebted  to  your 
highness  for  my  late  promotion.  I 
considered  that  your  highness's  soul 
would  be  in  dajiger  if  I  was  found 
wanting  in  the  discharge  of  my 
duties ;  and  therefoi*e  it  was  that  I 
used  the  censures  of  the  Church 
when  I  held  them  necessary,  and  that 
I  resisted  an  improper  attempt  on 
your  part  upon  a  stall  in  my  cathe- 
dral. To  wait  on  you  on  such  a 
subject  I  thought  superfluous,  since 
your  highness  approves,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  of  whatever  is  rightly 
done  in  your  realm.' 

What  could  be  done  with  such  a 
bishop  ?  No  one  knew  better  than 
Henry  the  truth  of  what  Hugo  was 
saying,  or  the  worth  of  such  a  man 
to  himself.  He  bade  Hugo  proceed 
with  the  keeper  as  he  pleased. 
Hugo  had  him  publicly  whipped, 
then  absolved  him,  and  gave  him 
his  blessing,  and  found  in  him  ever 
after  a  fast  and  faithful  friend.  The 
courtiers  asked  for  no  more  stalls, 
and  all  was  well. 

In  Church  matters  in  his  own 
diocese  he  equally  took  his  own  way. 
Nothing  could  be  more  unhke  than 
Hugo  to  the  canons  whom  he  found 
in  possession ;  yet  he  somehow  bent 
them  all  to  his  wiD,  or  carried 
their  wills  with  his  own.  '  Never 
since  I  came  to  the  diocese,'  he 
said  to  his  chaplain,  'have  I  had  a 
quarrel  with  my  chapter.  It  is  not 
that  I  am  easy-going — sum  enim 
revewt  pipere  mordacior :  pepper  is 
not  more  biting  than  I  can  be.  I 
oflen  fly  out  for  small  causes  ;  but 
they  take  me  as  they  find  me.  There 
is  not  one  who  distrusts  my  love  for 


him,  nor  one  by  whom  I  do  not  be- 
lieve myself  to  be  loved.' 

At  toble  this  hardest  of  monks 
was  the  most  agreeable  of  com- 
panions. Though  no  one  had  prac- 
tised abstinence  more  severe,  no  one 
less  valued  it  for  its  own  sake,  or 
had  less  superstition  or  foolish  sen- 
timent about  it.  It  was,  and  is, 
considered  sacrilege  in  the  Church 
of  Rome  to  taste  food  before  saying 
mass.  Hugo,  if  he  saw  a  priest 
who  was  to  officiate  exhausted  for 
want  of  support,  and  likely  to  find 
a  difficulty  in  getting  through  his 
work,  would  order  him  to  cat  as  a 
point  of  duty,  and  lectured  him  for 
want  of  faith  if  he  affected  to  be 
horrified. 

Like  all  genuine  men,  the  bishop 
was  an  object  of  special  attraction 
to  children  and  animals.  The 
little  ones  in  every  house  that  he 
entered  were  always  found  cling- 
ing about  his  legs.  Of  the  attach- 
ment of  other  creatures  to  him, 
there  was  one  very  singular  in- 
stance. About  the  time  of  his  in- 
stallation there  appeared  on  the 
mere  at  Stow  Manor,  eight  miles 
from  Lincoln,  a  swan  of  unusual 
size,  which  drove  the  other  male 
birds  from  off  the  water.  Abbot 
Adam,  who  frequently  saw  the 
bird,  says  that  he  was  curiously 
marked.  The  bill  was  saffron  in- 
stead of  black,  with  a  saffron  tint 
on  the  plumage  of  the  head  and 
neck ;  and  the  abbot  adds,  he  was 
as  much  larger  than  other  swans  as 
a  swan  is  larger  than  a  goose.  On 
the  occasion  of  the  bishop's  first 
visit  to  the  manor,  he  was  brought 
to  him  to  be  seen  as  a  curiosity. 
He  was  usually  unmanageable  and 
savage;  but  the  bishop  knew  the 
way  to  his  heart :  fed  him  and 
taught  him  to  poke  his  head  into 
the  pockets  of  his  firock  to  look  for 
bread-crumbs,  which  he  did  not  fail 
to  find  there.  Ever  after,  he  seemed 
to  know  instinctively  when  the 
bishop  was  expected,  flew  trumpet- 
ing up  and  down  the  lake,  slapping 
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the  water  with  his  wings;  when 
the  horses  approached,  he  would 
march  out  upon  the  grass  to  meet 
them  ;  strutted  at  the  bishop's  side, 
and  would  sometimes  follow  him 
up  stairs. 

It  was  a  miracle  of  course  to  the 
general  mind,  though  explicable 
enough  to  those  who  have  observed 
the  physical  charm  which  men  who 
take  pains  to  understand  animals 
-are  able  to  exercise  over  them. 

To  relate,  or  even  to  sketch. 
Bishop  Hugo's  public  life  in  the 
fourteen  years  that  he  was  at  Lin- 
coln, would  be  beyond  the  compass 
of  a  magazine  article.  The  materials 
indeed  do  not  exist;  for  Abbot 
Adam's  life  is  but  a  collection  of 
anecdotes ;  and  out  of  them  it  is 
only  possible  here  to  select  a  few  at 
random.  King  Henry  died  two 
years  after  the  scene  at  Woodstock; 
then  came  the  accession  of  Coeur  de 
Lion,  the  Cmsade,  the  king's  im- 
prisonment in  Austria,  and  the  con- 
spiracy of  John.  Glimpses  can  bo 
>caught  of  the  bishop  in  these  stormy 
times  quelling  insurgent  mobs — in 
Holland,  with  his  brother  William 
of  Avalon,  encountering  a  military 
insurrection  ;  single  -  handed  and 
unarmed,  overawing  a  rising  at 
Northampton,  when  the  citizens 
took  possession  of  the  great  church, 
and  swords  were  flashing,  i^nd  his 
attendant  chaplains  fled  terrified, 
and  hid  themselves  behind  the 
altars. 

These  things  however,  glad  as  we 
should  be  to  know  more  of  them, 
the  abbot  merely  hints  at,  confining 
himself  to  subjects  more  interesting 
to  the  convent  recluses  for  whose 
edification  he  was  writing. 

But  in  whatever  circumstances 
he  lets  us  see  the  bishop,  it  is 
always  the  same  simple,  brave,  un- 
pretending, wise  figure,  one  to 
whom  nature  had  been  lavish  of  her 
fairest  gifts,  and  whose  training,  to 
modem  eyes  so  unpromising,  had 
t)rought  out  all  that  waa  ^t  in 
liim. 

Among  the  most  deadly  disorders 


which  at  that  time  prevailed  in 
England  was  leprosy.  The  wretched 
creatures  afflicted  with  so  loathsome 
a  disease  were  regarded  with  a 
superstitious  terror :  as  the  objects 
in  some  special  way  of  the  wrath  of 
God.  They  were  outlawed  from 
the  fellowship  of  mankind,  and  left 
to  perish  in  misery. 

The  bishop,  who  had  clearer 
views  of  the  nature  aoid  causes  of 
human  suffering,  established  hos- 
pitals on  his  estate  for  these  poor 
victims  of  undeserved  misery,  whose 
misfortunes  appeared  to  him  to  de- 
mand special  care  and  sympathy. 
To  the  horror  of  his  attendants,  he 
persisted  in  visiting  them  bimself ; 
he  washed  their  sores  with  his  own 
hands,  kissed  them,  prayed  over 
them,  and  consoled  them. 

'  Pardon,  blessed  Jesus,'  ex- 
claims Adam,  '  the  unhappy  soul  of 
him  who  tells  the  story  !  when  I 
saw  my  master  touch  those  bloated 
and  livid  faces ;  when  I  saw  him 
kiss  the  bleared  eyes  or  eyeless 
sockets,  I  shuddered  with  disgast. 
But  Hugo  said  to  me  that  these 
afflicted  ones  were  flowers  of  Para- 
dise, pearls  in  the  coronet  of  the 
Eternal  King  waiting  for  the  com- 
ing of  their  Lord,  who  in  his  own 
time  would  change  their  forlorn 
bodies  into  the  likeness  of  his  own 
glory.' 

He  never  altered  his  own  monastic 
habits.  He  never  parted  with  his 
hair  shirt,  or  varied  from  the  hard- 
ness of  the  Carthusian  rule ;  but  he 
refused  to  allow  that  it  possessed  any 
particular  sanctity.  Men  of  the 
world  affected  regret  sometimes  to 
him  that  they  were  held  by  duty 
to  a  secular  life.  The  kingdom  of 
God,  he  used  to  answer,  was  not 
made  up  of  monks  and  hermits. 
God,  at  the  day  of  judgment,  would 
not  ask  a  man  why  he  had  not  been 
a  monk,  but  why  he  had  not  been  a 
Christian.  Charity  in  the  heart, 
truth  in  the  tongue,  chastity  in  the 
body  were  the  virtues  which  God 
demanded :  and  chastity,  to  the  as- 
tonishment of  his  clergy,  he  insisted 
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was  to  be  found  as  well  among  the 
married  as  the  nnmarried.  The 
wife  was  as  honourable  as  the 
Tirgin.  He  allowed  women  (Adam's 
pen  trembles  as  he  records  it)  to  sit 
at  his  side  at  dinner ;  and  had  been 
known  to  toach  and  even  to  em- 
brace them.  *  Woman/  he  once 
tftid  renaarkablj, '  has  been  admitted 
to  a  higher  privilege  than  man.  It 
has  not  been  given  to  man  to  be  the 
father  of  G^.  To  woman  it  has 
been  given  to  be  God*s  mother.' 

Another  cnrions  feature  about 
him  was  his  eagerness  to  be  pre- 
sent, whenever  possible,  at  the 
burial  of  the  dead.  He  never  al- 
lowed any  o»e  of  his  priests  to  bury 
a  corpse  if  he  were  himself  within 
reach.  If  a  man  had  been  good, 
he  said,  he  deserved  to  be  honoured. 
If  he  had  been  a  sinner,  there  was 
the  more  reason  to  help  him.  He 
would  allow  nothing  to  interfere 
with  a  duty  of  this  kind :  and  in 
great  cities  he  would  spend  whole 
days  by  the  side  of  graves.  At 
Rouen  once  he  was  engaged  to 
dinner  with  King  Bichard  himself, 
and  kept  the  king  and  the  court 
waiting  for  him  while  he  was  busy 
in  the  cemetery.  A  courtier  came 
to  fetch  him.  '  The  king  needn't 
wait,'  he  only  said.  '  Let  him  go 
to  dinner  in  the  name  of  God. 
Better  the  king  dine  without  my 
company,  than  that  I  leave  my 
blaster's  work  undone.' 

Gentle  and  affectionate  as  he 
sbowB  himself  in  such  traits  as 
ibese,  still,  as  he  said,  he  was 
fifere  nwrdacior — ^more  biting  l^ian 
pepper.  When  there  was  occasion 
for  anger  there  was  fierce  lightning 
in  him ;  he  was  not  afraid  of  the 
highest  in  the  land. 

The  cause  for  which  Becket  died 
was  no  less  dear  to  Hugh.  On  no 
pretext  would  he  permit  innovation 
on  the  Church's  privileges,  and 
he  had  many  a  sharp  engage- 
ment with  the  primate.  Archbishop 
Hubert,  who  was  too  complaisant 
to  the  secular  power.  An  instance 
*r  two  may  be  taken  at  random. 


There  was  a  certain  Richard  de 
Waure  in  his  diocese,  a  younger  son 
of  a  noble  house,  who  was  in  dea- 
con's orders,  but  the  elder  brother 
having  died  childless  was  hoping 
to  relapse  into  the  lay  estate. 
This  Bichard  in  some  one  of  the 
many  political  quarrels  of  the  day 
brought  a  charge  of  treason  against 
Sir  Reginald  do  Argentun,  one  of 
the  bishop's  knights.  As  he  was 
a  clerk  in  orders  the  bishop  forbade 
him  to  appear  as  prosecutor  in  a 
secular  court  or  cause.  Coeur  de 
Lion  and  Archbishop  Hubert  or- 
dered him  to  go  on.  The  bishop 
suspended  him  for  contumacy,  the 
archbishop  removed  the  suspension. 
The  bishop  pronounced  sentence 
of  excommunication ;  the  arch- 
bishop, as  primate  and  legate,  issued 
letters  of  absolution,  which  Richard 
flourished  triumphantly  in  the  bi- 
shop's faoe. 

'If  my  lord  archbishop  absolve 
yon  a  hundred  times,'  was  Hugh's 
answer,  *  a  hundred  times  I  will  ex- 
communicate you  again.  Regard 
jaj  judgment  as  you  will,  I  hold 
yon  bound  while  you  remain  im- 
penitent.' Death  ended  the  dispute. 
The  wi»etched  Richard  was  mur- 
dered by  one  of  his  servants. 

Another  analogous  exploit  throws 
curious  light  on  the  habits  of  the 
times.  .  Riding  once  through  St. 
Alban's  he  met  the  sheriff  ^vith  the 
posse  cmmtatics  escorting  a  felon  to 
the  gallows.  The  prisoner  threw 
himself  before  the  bishop  and 
claimed  protection.  The  bishop 
reined  in  his  horse  and  asked  who 
the  man  was. 

*  My  lord,'  said  the  sheriff 
shortly,  *  it  is  no  affair  of  yours ; 
let  us  pass  and  do  our  duty.' 

'  Eh ! '  then  said  Hugo.  '  Blessed 
be  God ;  we  will  see  about  that ; 
make  over  the  man  to  me ;  and  go 
back  and  tell  the  judges  that  I  have 
taken  him  from  you.' 

*  My  lords  judges,'  he  said,  when 
they  came  to  remonstrate,  '  I  need 
not  remind  you  of  the  Church's 
I»Hivilege  of  sancj^u^^^^derBtand 
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that  where  the  bishop  is,  the  Church 
is.  He  who  can  consecrate  the 
sanctuary  carries  with  him  the 
sacredness  of  the  sanctuary.' 

The  humiliation  of  an  English 
king  at  Becket's  tomb  had  b^n  a 
lesson  too  severe  and  too  recent  to 
be  forgotten.  *  We  may  not  dis- 
pute with  you,'  the  judges  replied, 
*  if  you  choose  to  let  this  man  go 
we  shall  not  oppose  you,  but  you 
must  answer  for  it  to  the  king's 
highness.' 

*  So  be  it,'  answered  Hugo,  *  you 
have  spoken  well.  I  charge  myself 
with  your  prisoner.  The  respon- 
sibility be  mine.' 

There  was  probably  something 
more  in  the  case  than  appears  on 
the  surface.  The  sanctuary  system 
worked  in  mitigation  of  a  law  which 
in  itself  was  fidghtfully  cruel,  and 
there  may  have  been  good  reason 
why  the  life  of  the  poor  wretch 
should  have  been  spared.  The  bi- 
shop set  him  free.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  *  he  sinned  no  more.' 

The  common -sense  view  which 
the  bishop  took  of  miracles  has  been 
already  spoken  of,  but  we  may  give 
one  or  two  other  illustrations  of  it. 
Doubtless,  he  did  not  disbelieve  in 
the  possibility  of  miracles,  but  he 
knew  how  much  imposture  passed 
current  under  the  name,  and  whether 
true  or  false  he  never  missed  a 
chance  of  checking  or  affronting 
superstition. 

Stopping  once  in  a  country  town 
on  a  journey  from  Paris  to  Troyes, 
he  invited  the  parish  priest  to  dine 
with  him.  The  priest  declined,  but 
came  in  the  evening  to  sit  and  talk 
with  the  chaplains.  He  was  a  lean 
old  man,  dry  and  shrivelled  to  the 
bones,  and  he  told  them  a  marvel- 
lous story  which  he  bade  them  re- 
port to  their  master. 

Long  ago,  he  said,  when  he  was 
first  ordained  priest,  he  fell  into 
mortal  sin,  and  without  having  con- 
fessed or  done  penance  he  had  pre- 
sumed to  officiate  at  the  altar.  He 
was  sceptical  too,  it  seemed,  a  pre- 
mature Voltairian.    *  Is  it  credible,' 


he  had  said  to  himself  when  conse- 
crating the  host,  Hhat  I,  a  mise- 
rable sinner,  can  manufacture  and 
handle  and  eat  the  body  and  blood 
of  God?'  He  was  breaking  tihe 
wafer  at  the  moment :  blood  flowed 
at  the  fracture — ^the  part  which  was 
in  his  hand  became  flesh.  He 
dropped  it  terrified  into  the  chalice^ 
and  the  wine  turned  instantly  into 
blood.  The  precious  things  were 
preserved.  The  priest  went  to  Rome, 
confessed  to  the  Pope  himself,  and 
received  absolution.  The  faiths 
now  flocked  ^m  all  parts  of  France 
to  adore  the  mysterious  substances 
which  were  to  be  seen  in  the  parish 
church ;  and  the  priest  trusted  that 
he  might  be  honoured  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  by  the  presence  of  Bishop 
Hugo  and  his  retinue. 

The  chaplains  rushed  to  the  bi- 
shop open-mouthed,  eager  to  be 
allowed  to  refresh  their  souls  on  so 
divine  a  spectacle. 

*In  the  name  of  God,'  he  said 
quietly,  *  let  unbelievers  go  rushing 
after  signs  and  wonders.  What 
have  we  to  do  with  such  things  who 
partake  every  day  of  the  heavenly 
sacrifice  P '  He  dismissed  the  priest 
with  his  blessing,  giving  him  the 
benefit  of  a  doubt,  though  he  pro- 
bably suspected  him  to  be  a  rogue, 
and  forbade  his  chaplains  most 
strictly  to  yield  to  idle  curiosity. 

He  was  naturally  extremely  hu- 
morous, and  humour  in  such  men 
will  show  itself  sometimes  in  play- 
ing with  things,  in  the  sacredness 
,  of  which  they  may  believe  folly 
notwithstanding.  It  has  been  said, 
indeed,  that  no  one  has  any  real  faith 
if  he  cannot  afibrd  to  play  with  it. 

Among  the  relics  at  Fecamp,  in 
Normandy,  was  a  so-called  bone  of 
Mary  Magdalene.  This  precious 
jewel  was  kept  with  jealous  care. 
It  was  deposited  in  a  case,  and 
within  the  case  was  double  wrapped 
in  silk.  Bishop  Hugo  was  tiken 
to  look  at  it  in  the  presence  of  a 
crowd  of  monks,  abbots,  and  other 
dignitaries ;  mass  had  been  said  first 
as  a  preparation  ;(j^^  Idling   was 
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then  taken  out  of  its  box  and  exhi- 
bited, so  &r  it  conld  be  seen  throagh 
its  envelope.  The  bishop  asked  to 
look  at  the  bone  itself;  and  no  one 
Tentaring  to  touch  it,  he  borrowed 
a  knife  and  calmlj  slit  the  covering. 
He  took  it  up,  whateyer  it  may  have 
been,  gazed  at  it,  raised  it  to  his 
Hps  as  if  to  kiss  it,  and  then  sud- 
denly with  a  strong  grip  of  his 
teeth  hit  a  morsel  out  of  its  side. 
A  Bhriek  of  sacrilege  rang  through 
the  church.  Lookiug  round  quietiy 
tiie  bishop  said,  '  Just  now  we  were 
handling  in  our  unworthy  fingers  the 
body  of  the  Holy  One  of  all.  We 
passed  Him  between  our  teeth  and 
down  into  our  stomach ;  why  may 
we  not  do  the  like  with  the  mem- 
bers of  his  saints  ? ' 

We  have  left  to  the  last  the  most 
curious  of  all  the  stories  connected 
with  this  singular  man.  We  have 
seen  him  with  King  Henry ;  we  will 
now  follow  him.  into  the  presence  of 
Corar  de  Lion. 

Richard,  it  will  be  remembered, 
on  his  return  from  his  captivity 
plunged  into  war  with  Philip  of 
France,  carrying  out  a  quarrel  which 
had  commenced  in  the  Holy  Land. 
The  king,  in  distress  for  money, 
had  played  tricks  with  Church  pa- 
tronage which  Hugo  had  firmly 
resisted.  Afterwards  an  old  claim 
on  Lincoln  diocese  for  some  annual 
services  was  suddenly  revived,  which 
had  been  pretermitted  for  sixty 
years.  The  arrears  for  all  that  time 
were  called  for  and  exacted,  and 
the  clergy  had  to  raise  among  them- 
selves 3,000  marks:  hard  measure  of 
this  kind  perhaps  induced  Hugo  to 
look  closely  into  further  demands. 

In  1 197,  when  Richard  was  in 
Normandy,  a  pressing  message  came 
home  from  him  for  supplies.  A 
council  was  held  at  Oirford,  when 
Archbishop  Hubert,  who  was  Chan- 
cellor, required  each  prelate  and  great 
nobleman  in  the  king's  name  to 
provide  three  hundred  knights  at 
his  own  cost  to  serVe  in  the  war. 
The  Bishop  of  London  supported 
the  primate.     The  Bishop  of  Lin- 


coln followed.  Being  a  stranger, 
he  said,  and  ignorant  on  his  arrival 
of  English  laws,  he  had  made  it 
his  business  to  study  them.  The 
see  of  Lincoln,  he  vras  aware,  was 
bound  to  military  service,  but  it 
was  service  in  England  and  not 
abroad.  The  demand  of  the  king 
was  against  the  liberties  which  he 
had  sworn  to  defend,  and  he  would 
rather  die  than  betray  them. 

The  Bishop  of  Salisbury  taking 
courage  from  Hugo's  resistance, 
took  the  same  side.  The  council 
broke  up  in  confusion,  and  the 
archbishop  wrote  to  Richard  to  say 
that  he  vras  unable  to  raise  the 
required  force,  and  that  the  Bishop 
of  Lincoln  was  the  cause.  Richard 
who,  with  most  noble  qualities,  had 
the  temper  of  a  fiend,  replied  in- 
stantly with  an  order  to  seize  and 
confiscate  the  property  of  the  rebel- 
lious prelate.  The  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury was  brought  upon  his  knees, 
but  Hugo,  fearless  as  ever,  swore 
that  he  would  excommunicate  any 
man  who  dared  to  execute  the 
king's  conamand,  and  as  it  was 
known  that  he  would  keep  his  word 
the  royal  officers  hesitated  to  act. 
The  king  wrote  a  second  time  more 
fiercely,  threatening  death  if  they 
disobeyed,  and  the  bishop,  not  wish- 
ing to  expose  them  to  trouble  on  his 
account,  determined  to  go  over  and 
encounter  the  teinpest  in  person. 

At  Rouen,  on  his  way  to  Roche 
d'Andeli,  where  Richard  was  lying, 
he  was  encountered  by  the  Earl 
Marshal  and  Lord  Albemarle,  who 
implored  him  to  send  some  concilia- 
tory message  by  them,  as  the  king 
was  so  furious  that  they  feared  he 
might  provoke  the  anger  of  God  by 
some  violent  act. 

The  bishop  declined  their  assist- 
ance. He  desired  them  merely  to  tell 
the  king  that  he  was  coming.  They 
hurried  back  and  he  followed  at  his 
leisure.  The  scene  that  ensued  was 
even  stranger  than  the  interview 
already  described  with  Henry  in  the 
park  at  Woodstock.  , 

Coeur  de  Lion,  when  he  arri^^^ 
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at  Boche  d'Andeli,  was  hearing  mass 
in  the  chnrch.  He  was  sitting  in 
a  great  chair  at  the  opening  into 
the  choir,  with  the  Bishops  of  Dnr- 
ham  and  Ely  on  either  side.  Chnrch 
ceremonials  mnst  have  been  con- 
dncted  with  less  stiff  propriety 
than  at  present.  Hugo  advanced 
calmly  and  made  the  nsnal  obei- 
sance. Richard  said  nothing,  bat 
frowned,  looked  sternly  at  him  for  a 
moment,  and  turned  away. 

'  Kiss  me,  my  lord  king,'  said 
the  bishop.  It  was  the  ordinary 
greeting  between  the  sovereign  and 
the  spiritual  peers.  The  king 
averted  his  &ce  still  fxtrther. 

*  Kiss  me,  my  lord,*  said  Hugo 
again,  and  he  caught  Ooeur  de  Lion 
by  the  vest  and  shook  him,  Abbot 
Adam  standing  shivering  behind. 

*Non  meruisti — thou  hast  not 
deserved  it,*  growled  Richard. 

*I  have  deserved  it,*  replied 
Hugo,  and  shook  him  harder. 

Had  he  shown  fear,  Coeur  de  Lion 
would  probably  have  trampled  on 
him,  but  who  could  resist  such  mar- 
vellous audacity?  The  kiss  was 
given.  The  bishop  passed  up  to 
the  altar  and  became  absorbed  in 
the  service  ;  Coeur  de  Lion  curiously 
watching  him. 

When  mass  was  over  there  was  a 
formal  audience,  but  the  result  of  it 
was  decided  already.  Hugo  de- 
clared his  loyalty  in  everything, 
save  what  touched  his  duty  to  GK)d. 
The  king  yielded,  and  threw  the 
blame  of  the  quarrel  on  the  too 
complaisant  primate. 

Even  this  was  not  all.  The 
bishop  afterwards  requested  a  pri- 
vate interview.  He  told  Richard 
solemnly  that  he  was  uneasy  for  his 
soul,  and  admonished  him,  if  he  had 
anything  on  his  conscience,  to  con- 
fess it. 

The  king  said  he  was  conscious 
of  no  sin,  save  of  a  certain  rage 
against  his  French  enemies. 

'  Obey  God !  *  the  bishop  said,  *  and 
God  will  humble  your  enemies  for 
vou — and  you  for  your  part  take 
\eed  you  offend  not  Him  or  hurt 


your  neighbour.  I  speak  in  sadaesB^ 
but  rumour  says  jau,  are  unfiuthfkil 
to  your  queen.' 

The  lion  was  tamed  Ibr  tfa^ 
moment.  The  king  acknowledged 
nothing  but  restrained  his  passion, 
only  observing  afterwards,  '  If  all 
bishops  were  like  my  lord  of  Ltn- 
coln,  not  a  prince  among  us  could 
lift  his  head  against  them.' 

The  trouble  was  not  ovot.  Hn^ 
returned  to  England  to  find  his 
diocese  in  confusion,  A  bailiff  of 
the  Earl  of  Leicester  had  taken  a 
man  out  of  sanctuary  in  Lincoln  and 
and  had  hung  him.  Instant  excom- 
munication followed.  The  bisliop 
compelled  every  one  who  had  been 
concerned  in  the  sacrilege  to  repcdr, 
stripped  naked  to  the  waist,  to  the 
place  where  the  body  was  buried,  to 
dig  it  up,  putrid  as  it  was,  and  carry- 
it  on  their  shoulders  round  the  town, 
to  halt  at  each  church  door  to  be 
flogged  by  the  priests  belonging-  to 
it,  and  then  with  their  own  hands 
to  rebury  the  man  in  the  cemetery 
from  which  he  had  been  originally 
carried  off. 

Fresh  demands  for  money  in 
another,  but  no  less  irreguliu*  form 
followed  from  the  king.  There  was 
again  a  council  in  London.  The 
archbishop  insisted  that  Hngo 
should  levy  a  subsidy  upon  hiia 
clergy. 

*  Do  you  not  know,  my  lord,'  tbe 
primate  said,  ^that  the  king  is  a& 
thirsty  for  money  as  a  man  with  tiie 
dropsy  for  water  ?  * 

*  His  majesty  may  be  dropsical  for 
all  that  I  know,'  Hugo  answered, 
*  but  I  will  not  be  the  water  for  him 
to  swallow.' 

Once  more  he  started  for  Nor- 
mandy, but  not  a  seoond  time  to 
try  the  effect  of  his  presence  on 
Coeur  de  Lion.  On  approaching' 
Angers  he  was  met  by  Sir  Gilbert 
de  Lacy  with  the  news  that  the 
Lion-heart  was  cold.  Richard  had 
been  struck  by  an  arrow  in  the 
trenches  at  Chaluz.  The  wound 
had  mortified  and  he  was  dead.  He 
was  to  be  buried    at  Fontevrault, 
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Imt  the  oonntry  was  in  the  wildest 
oonfiision.  The  roads  were  patrolled 
by  banditti,  and  do  Lacy  strongly 
adyised  the  bishop  to  proceed  no 
fbrther. 

Hugo's  estimate  of  danger  was 
unlike  de  Lacy's.  'I  have  more 
fear/  he  said,  '  of  filling  throagh 
cowardice  in  my  dnty  to  my  lord 
and  prince.  If  the  thieves  take  my 
horse  and  clothes  from  me,  I  can 
walk,  and  walk  the  lighter.  If  they 
tie  me  fast  I  cannot  help  myself.* 

Paying  a  brief  visit  to  Queen  Be- 
rengana,  at  Beaufort  Abbey,  on  the 
way,  he  reached  Fontevrault  on 
Pdm  Sunday,  the  day  of  the  funeral, 
and  was  in  time  to  pay  the  last 
honours  to  the  sovereign  whom  he 
had  defied  and  yet  loved  so  dearly. 

His  own  time  was  also  nearly  out, 
and  this  hurried  sketch  must  also 
haste  to  its  end.  One  more  scene, 
however,  remains  to  be  described. 

To  Henry  and  Eichard,  notwith- 
standing their  many  faults,  the 
bishop  was  ardently  attached.  For 
their  sakes,  and  for  his  country's, 
he  did  what  lay  in  him  to  influence 
for  good  the  brother  who  was  to 
sneered  to  the  throne. 

At  the  time  of  Richard's  death 
John  was  with  his  nephew  Arthur 
in  Brittany.  That  John  and  not  Ar- 
thur must  take  Richard's  place  the 
bishop  seems  to  have  assumed  as 
unavoidable ;  Arthur  was  but  ten 
years  old,  and  the  times  were  too 
rongh  for  a  regency.  John  made 
haste  to  Fontevrault,  receiving  on 
his  way  the  allegiance  of  many  of  the 
barons.  After  fiie  ftmeral  he  made  a 
profusion  of  promises  to  the  Bishop 
of  Lincoln  as  to  his  future  conduct. 

The  bishop  had  no  liking  for 
John.  He  knew  him  to  have  been 
paltry,  false,  and  selfish. 

*  I  trust  you  mean  what  you  say,' 
he  said  in  reply.  *  Nostis  quia  satis 
aversor  mendacium, — Tou  know 
that  I  hate  lying.' 

John  produced  an  amulet  which 
he  wore  round    his  neck   with  a 


chain.  That  he  seemed  to  thmk 
would  help  him  to  walk  straight. 

The  bishop  looked  at  it  scorn- 
fully. '  Do  you  trust  in  a  senseless 
stone  ?'  he  said.  '  Trust  in  the  living 
rock  in  heaven-— the  Lord  Jesas 
Christ.  Anchor  your  hopes  in  Him 
and  He  will  direct  you.' 

On  one  side  of  the  church  at 
Fontevrault  was  a  celebrated  sculp- 
ture of  the  day  of  judgment.  The 
Judge  was  on  his  throne;  on  his 
left  were  a  group  of  crowned  kings 
led  away  by  devils  to  be  hurled 
into  the  smoking  pit.  Hugo  pointed 
significantly  to  them.  '  Understand,' 
he  said,  *  that  those  men  are  going 
into  unending  torture.  Think  of  it,, 
and  let  your  wisdom  teach  you  the 
prospects  of  princes,  who,  while 
they  govern  men,  are  unable  to 
rule  themselves,  and  become  slaves 
in  heU  through  eternity.  Fear  this,. 
I  say,  while  there  is  time.  The 
hour  will  come  when  it  will  havo^ 
been  too  late.' 

John  affected  to  smile,  pointed  to- 
the  good  kings  on  the  other  side,, 
and  declared,  with  infinite  volu- 
bility, that  he  would  be  found  one- 
of  those. 

The  fool's  nature,  however,  soon 
showed  itself.  Hugo  took  leave  of 
him  with  a  foreboifing  heart,  paid 
one  more  bright  brief  visit  in  the 
following  year  to  his  birthplace  in 
the  south,  and  then  returned  to  Eng- 
land to  die.  He  had  held  his  see 
but  fourteen  years,  and  was  no  more 
than  sixty-five.  His  asceticism  had 
not  impaired  his  strength.  At  his 
last  visit  to  the  Chartreuse  he  had 
distanced  all  his  companions  on  the 
steep  hill-side,  but  illness  overtook 
him  on  his  way  home.  He  arrived 
in  London,  at  his  house  in  the  Old 
Temple,  in  the  middle  of  September, 
to  feel  that  he  was  rapidly  dying. 
Of  death  itself,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
he  had  no  kind  of  fear.  *  By  the 
holy  nut,'  he  used  to  say,  in  his 
queer  way  (*per  sanctam  nucem,^  sic 
enimvice  juramenti  ad  formationem 


*  Perhaps  for  '  crucem,'  as  we  say  *  by  Gadt*  to  avoid  the  actual  word.^        d 
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verbi  interdum  loqnebatur '),  *by 
the  holj  nut,  we  shoald  be  worse  off 
if  we  were  not  allowed  to  die  at  all' 

He  prepared  with  his  nnyaryiiig 
composure.  As  his  iUness  increased, 
and  ne  was  confined  to  his  bed,  his 
hair  shirt  hurt  him.  Twisting  into 
knots,  as  he  shifted  from  side  to 
side,  it  braised  and  wonnded  his 
skin.  The  rules  of  the  order  would 
have  allowed  him  to  dispense  with 
it,  but  he  could  not  be  induced  to 
let  it  go ;  but  he  took  animal  food, 
which  the  doctor  prescribed  as  good 
for  him,  and  quietly  and  kindly  sub- 
mitted to  whatever  else  was  ordered 
for  him.  He  knew,  however,  that 
his  life  was  over,  and  with  constant 
confession  held  himself  ready  for  the 
•change.  Great  people  came  about 
him.  John  himself  came ;  but  he 
received  him  coldly.  Archbishop 
Hubert  came  once  ;  he  did  not  care, 
perhaps,  to  return  a  second  time. 

The  archbishop,  sitting  by  his 
bed,  affcer  the  usual  condolences, 
suggested  that  the  Bishop  of  Lin- 
coln might  like  to  use  the  opportu- 
nity to  repent  of  any  sharp  expres- 
sions which  he  had  occasionally 
been  betrayed  into  using.  As  the 
hint  was  not  taken,  he  referred 
especially  to  himself  as  one  of  those 
who  had  something  to  complain  of. 

'  Indeed,  your  grace, '  replied 
Hugo,  *  there  have  been  passages  of 
words  between  us,  and  I  have  much 
to  regret  in  relation  to  them.  It  is 
not,  however,  what  I  have  said  to 
your  grace,  but  what  I  have  omitted 
to  say.  I  have  more  feared  to  offend 
your  grace  than  to  offend  my  Father 
in  heaven.  I  have  withheld  words 
which  I  ought  to  have  spoken,  and 
I  have  thus  sinned  against  your 
grace  and  desire  your  forgiveness. 
Should  it  please  Gt>d  to  spare  my 
life  I  purpose  to  amend  that  fault.' 

As  his  time  drew  near,  he  gave 
directions  for  the  disposition  of  his 
body,  named  the  place  in  Lincoln 
Cathedral  where  he  was  to  be 
linried,  and  bade  his  chaplain  make 
a  cross  of  ashes  on  the  floor  of  his 
room,  lift  him  from  his  bed  at  the 


moment  of  departure,  and  place  him 
upon  it. 

It  was  a  November  afternoon. 
The  choristers  of  St.  Paul's  were 
sent  for  to  chant  the  compline  to  him 
for  the  last  time.  He  gave  a  sign 
when  they  were  half  through.  They 
lifted  him  and  laid  him  on  the 
ashes.  The  choristers  sang  on,  and 
as  they  began  the  Nunc  Dimitias  he 
died. 

So  parted  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful spirits  that  was  ever  incar- 
nated in  human  clay.  Never  was 
man  more  widely  mourned  over  or 
more  honoured  in  his  death.  He  was 
taken  down  to  Lincoln,  and  the 
highest  and  the  lowest  aUke  had 
poured  out  to  meet  him.  A  company 
of  poor  Jews,  the  offscouring  of  man- 
kind, for  whom  rack  and  gridiron 
were  considered  generally  too  easy 
couches,  came  to  mourn  over  one 
whose  justice  had  sheltered  even 
them. 

.William  of  Scotland  was  with 
John  in  Lincoln:  and  on  the  hill, 
a  mile  from  the  town,  the  two 
kings,  three  archbishops,  fourteen 
bishops,  a  hundred  abbots,  and  as 
many  earls  and  barons,  were  waiting 
to  receive  the  sad  procession. 

King  John  and  the  archbishops 
took  the  bier  upon  their  shoulders, 
and  waded  knee-deep  through  the 
mud  to  the  cathedral.  The  King  of 
Scotland  stood  apart  in  tears. 

It  was  no  vain  pomp  or  unmean- 
ing ceremony,  but  the  genuine 
healthful  recognition  of  human 
worth.  The  story  of  Hugo  of  Lin- 
coln has  been  too  long  unknown  to 
us.  It  deserves  a  place  in  every 
biography  of  English  Worthies. 
It  ought  to  be  familiar  to  every 
English  boy.  Such  men  as  he 
were  the  true  builders  of  our  na- 
tion's greatness.  Like  the  'well- 
tempered  mortar'  in  old  English 
walls,  which  is  hard  as  the  stone 
itself,  their  actions  are  the  cement 
of  our  national  organisation,  and 
bind  together  yet  such  parts  of  it 
as  still  are  allowed  to  stand. 
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STRANGE  DISCOVERIES  RESPECTING  THE  AURORA. 
By  Richard  A.  Peoctob,  B.A.  F.R.A.S. 

Author  of '  Saturn  and  its  System,'  &c.  &c. 


ONE  of  the  most  mjsterions  and 
beaatifal  of  nature's  manifesta- 
tions promises  soon  to  disclose  its 
secret.     The  brilliant  streamers  of 
coloured  light  which  wave  at  cer- 
tain seasons  over  the  heavens  have 
long  since  been  recognised  as  among 
the  most  singular  and  impressive 
of  all  the  phenomena  winch   the 
skies  present  to  our  view.     There 
is  something  surpassingly  beautiful 
in  the  appearance  of  the  true  *  auro- 
ral curtain.'  Fringed  with  coloured 
streamers  it  waves  to  and  fro  as 
though    shaken    by  some    unseen 
hand.     Then  from  end  to  end  there 
pass   a   succession  of  undulations, 
the  folds  of  the  curtain  interwrap- 
ping  and  forming  a  series  of  graceful 
curves.    Suddenly,  and  as  by  magic, 
there  succeeds  a  perfect  stillness, 
as  though  the  unseen  power  which 
had    been    displaying    the    varied 
beauties  of  the  auroral  curtain  were 
resting  for  a  moment.     But  even 
while  the  motion  of  the  curtain  is 
stilled  we  see  its  light  mysteriously 
waxing  and  waning.     Then  as  we 
gaze,   fresh  waves  of  disturbance 
traverse  the  magic  canopy.     Start- 
ling coruscations  add  splendour  to 
the  scene,  while  the  noble  span  of 
the   auroral  arch  from  which  the 
waving   curtain  seems  to  depend, 
j^ves  a  grandeur  to  the  spectacle 
which    no  words    can   adequately 
describe.     Gradually,  however,  the 
celestial    fires  which   have  illumi- 
nated  the  gorgeous  arch  seem  to 
die  out.    The  luminous  zone  breaks 
up.      The    scene    of    the    display 
becomes    covered    -with    scattered 
streaks  and  patches  of  al^hen  grey 
L'ght,  which  hang  like  clouds  over 
the  northern  heavens.     Then  these 
in  turn  disappear,  and  nothing  re- 
mains of  the  brilliant  spectacle  but 
a  dark  smoke-like  segment  on  the 
horizon. 
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Such  is  the  aurora  as .  seen  in 
arctic  or  antarctic  regions,  where 
the  phenomenon  appears  in  its 
fullest  beauty.  Even  in  our  own 
latitudes,  however,  strikingly  beau- 
tiful auroral  displays  may  some- 
times be  witnessed.  Yet  those  who 
have  seen  the  spectacle  presented 
near  the  true  home  of  the  aurora, 
recognise  in  other  auroras  a  want 
of  the  fulness  and  splendour  of 
colour  which  form  the  most  striking 
features  of  the  arctic  and  antarctic 
auroral  curtains. 

Hitherto  the  nature  of  the  aurora, 
has  been  a  mystery  to  men  of 
science ;  nor,  indeed,  does  the  dis- 
covery we  are  about  to  describe 
throw  even  now  full  light  on  the 
character  of  the  phenomenon.  That 
discovery,  however,  affords  promise 
of  a  speedy  solution  of  the  perplex- 
ing problems  presented  by  auroral 
displays ;  and  in  itself,  it  is  so  full 
of  interest  and  so  suggestive,  that 
our  physicists  already  recognise  it 
as  one  of  the  most  important  which 
have  been  made  in  recent  times. 

A  few  brief  words  in  explanation 
of  the  progress  which  had  been 
effected  in  the  study  of  auroral  phe- 
nomena, will  serve  to  render  the 
interest  and  importance  of  the  dis- 
covery we  have  to  describe  more 
apparent. 

Let  it  be  premised,  then,  that 
physicists  had  long  since  recognised 
in  the  aurora  a  phenomenon  of  more 
than  local,  of  more  even  than  ter- 
restrial, significance.  They  had 
learned  to  associate  it  with  rela- 
tions which  affect  the  whole  plane- 
tary scheme.  Let  us  inquire  how 
this  had  come  about. 

So  long  as  men  merely  studied 
the  appearances  presented  by  the 
aurora,  so  Jong  in  fact  as  they 
merely  regarded  the  phenomenon 
as  a  local  display,  th^^could  form 
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no  adequate  conception  of  its  im- 
portance. The  drenmstaaee  whidi 
revealed  something  of  the  tme  cha- 
racter of  the  aurora  was  one  which 
seems  at  first  sight  to  promise  little. 

Arago  was  engaged  in  watching 
from  day  to  day,  and  from  year  to 
year,  the  vibrations  of  the  magnetic 
needle  in  the  Paris  Observatory. 
He  detected  the  slow  progress  of 
the  needle  to  its  extreme  westerly 
variation,  and  watched  its  course 
as  it  began  to  retrace  its  way  to- 
wards the  tme  north.  He  disco- 
vered the  minute  vibration  which 
the  needle  makes  each  day  across 
its  mean  position.  He  noticed  that 
this  vibration  is  variable  in  extent ; 
and  so  he  was  led  to  watch  it  more 
closely.  Thus  he  had  occasion  to 
observe  more  attentively  than  had 
yet  been  done  the  sudden  irregu- 
larities which  occasionally  charac- 
terise the  daily  movements  of  the 
needle. 

All  this  seems  to  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  auroral  streamers ;  but 
we  now  reach  the  important  dis- 
covery which  rewarded  Arago's 
patient  watchfulness. 

In  January  1819,  he  published  a 
statement  to  the  effect  that  the 
sudden,  changes  of  the  magnetiG 
needle  are  often  associated  with  the 
occurrence  of  an  aurora.  I  give 
the  statement  in  his  own  words,  as 
translated  by  General  Sabine: — 
'Auroras  ought  to  be  placed  in 
the  first  rank  among  the  causes 
which  sometimes  disturb  the  re- 
gular march  of  the  diurnal  changqs 
of  the  magnetic  needle.  These  do 
not,  even  in  summer,  exceed  a  quar- 
ter of  a  degree,  but  when  an  aurora 
appears,  the  magnetic  needle  is 
often  seen  to  move  in  a  few  instants 
over  several  degrees.'  '  During  an 
auroiu,'  he  adds,  *  one  often  sees  in 
the  northern  region  of  the  heavens 
lumiaous  streamers  of  different  co- 
lours shoot  from  all  points  of  the 
horizon.  The  point  in  the  sky  to 
which  these  stroiunen  converge  is 
prsduidy  the  point  to  w4iioli »  mug" 


netised  needle  suspended  by  its 
centre  of  gravity  directs  itself.  .  .  . 
It  has,  moreover,  been  shown  that 
the  concentric  circular  segpnents, 
almost  similar  in  form  to  the  rain- 
bow, which  are  usually  seen  pre- 
vious to  the  appearance  of  the 
luminons  streamers,  have  their  two 
extremities  resting  on  two  parts  of 
the  horizon  which  are  equally  dis- 
tant from  the  direction  towards 
which  the  needle  turns;  and  ^ 
summit  of  each  arc  lies  exactly  in 
that  direction.  Fronv  ail  this  U 
Oippears,  incontestdbly,  that  there  is 
OM  intimate  connection  between  the 
causes  of  auroras  and  those  of  terreS' 
trial  Tiiagnetisni,^ 

This  strange  hypothesis  was,  at 
first,  much  opposed  by  scientific 
men.  Amongst  others  the  late  Sir 
David  Brewster  pointed  out  a  va- 
riety of  objections,  some  of  which 
appeared  at  first  sight  of  great 
fbrce.  Thus,  he  remarked  that 
magnetic  disturbances  of  the  most 
remarkable  character  have  often 
been  observed  when  no  aurora  has 
been  visible ;  and  he  noticed  certain 
peculiarities  in  the  auroras  observed 
near  the  polar  regions,  which  did 
not  seem  to  accord  with  Arago's 
view. 

But  gradually  it  was  found  that 
physicists  had  mistaken  the  cha- 
racter of  the  auroral  display.  It 
i^peared  that  the  magnetic  needle 
not  only  swayed  responsively  to 
auroras  observable  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  but  to  auroras 
in  progress  hundreds  or  even  thou- 
sands of  miles  away.  Nay,  as  in- 
quiry prog^ssed,  it  was  discovered 
that  ihe  needles  in  our  northern 
observatories  are  swayed  by  influ- 
ences associated  even  with  the 
occurrence  of  auroras  around  the 
southern  tK)lar  regions. 

In  fisict,  not  omy  have  Hie  diffi- 
culties pointed  out  (very  properly, 
it  need  hardly  be  remarked)  by  Sir 
David  Brewster,  been  wholly  re- 
moved ;  but  it  has  been  fi»ind  that 
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ex^ts  bdtweefxi  tbe  ma^etised 
needle  and  the  aar(»*al  streamers 
than  even  Arago  had  supposed.  It 
is  not  merely  tiie  case  that  while  an 
auroral  display  is  in  progress  the 
needle  is  snli^eot  to  nnnstlal  dis- 
tnrhance,  bni  the  movements  of  the 
needle  are  actually  synchronous 
with  the  waving  moyements  of  the 
mysterious  sta^^oners.  An  aurora 
may  be  in  progress  in  the  north  of 
Europe,  or  even  in  Asia  or  America, 
and  as  the  cdoured  banners  wave 
to  and  fro,  the  tiny  needle,  watched 
by  patient  observers  at  Greenwich 
or  Paris,  will  respond  to  every  phase 
of  the  display. 

And  I  may  notice  in  passing  that 
two  veiy  interesting  conclusions 
follow  from  i^is  peoimarity.  First, 
every  magnetic  needle  over  the 
whole  earth  must  be  simultaneously 
disturbed  ;  and  secondly,  the  au- 
roral streamers  which  wave  across 
the  skies  of  one  country  must  move 
synchronously  with  those  which  are 
visible  in  the  skies  of  another  coun- 
try, even  though  thousands  of  miles 
may  separate  the  two  regions. 

But  I  must  pass  on  to  consider 
further  the  circumstances  which 
give  interest  and  significance  to  the 
strange  discovery  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  this  paper* 

Could  we  only  associate  auroras 
with  terrestrial  magnetism,  we 
should  still  have  done  much  to  en- 
hance the  interest  which  the  beauti- 
ful phenomenon  is  calculated  to  ex- 
cite. But  when  once  this  association 
has  been  estaWshed,  others  of  even 
greater  interest  are  brought  into 
recognition.  For  terrestrial  mag- 
netism has  been  clearly  shown  to 
he  influenced  directly  by  the  action 
of  the  sun.  The  needle  in  its  daily 
vibration  followB  tiie  son,  not  indeed 
through  a  complete  revolui^n,  but 
as  for  as  the  inflnetice  of  other 
forces  will  pet«iH.  This  has  been 
abundantly  eottfintfed,  aiGtd  is  a  fact 
of  eiEtreme  importance  in  the  theory 
of  terrestrial  magnetinn.  Where- 
evet  the  sttn  mmf  be,  riHier  on  the 


▼isiUe  heavens  or  on  that  half 
of  the  celestial  sphere  which  is 
at  the  moment  beneath  the  horizon, 
the  end  of  the  needle  nearest  to  the 
sun  makes  an  effort  (so  to  speak) 
to  point  more  directly  towards  the 
great  ruling  centre  of  the  planetary 
scheme.  Seeing  then  that  the  daily 
yibration  of  the  needle  is  thus 
caused,  we  recognise  the  fact  that 
the  disturbances  of  the  daily  vibra- 
tion may  be  referred  to  some  peou- 
liariiy  of  the  solar  action. 

It  was  not,  therefore,  so  surpris- 
ing as  many  have  supposed  that 
the  increase  and  diminution  of  these 
disturbances,  in  a  period  of  about 
eleven  years,  should  be  found  to 
correspond  with  the  increase  and 
diminution  of  the  number  of  solar 
spots  in  a  period  of  equal  length. 

We  already  begin  to  see,  then,  that 
auroras  are  associated  in  some  mys- 
terious way  with  the  action  of  the 
solar  rays.  The  phenomenon  which 
had  been  looked  on  for  so  many 
ages  as  a  mere  spectacle,  caused 
perhaps  by  some  process  in  the 
upper  regions  of  the  air,  of  a  simply 
local  character,  has  been  brought 
into  the  range  of  planetary  pheno- 
mena. As  surely  as  the  brilliant 
planets  which  deck  the  nocturnal 
skies  are  illuminated  by  the  same 
orb  which  gives  us  our  days  and 
seasons,  so  are  they  subject  to  the 
same  mysterious  influence  which 
causes  the  northern  banners  to  wave 
resplendently  over  the  star-lit  depths 
of  heaven.  Nay,  it  is  even  probable 
that  every  flicker  and  coruscation  of 
our  auroral  displays  corresponds 
with  similar  manifestations  upon 
every  planet  which  travels  round 
the  sun.  It  becomes,  then,  a  ques- 
tion of  exceeding  interest  to  inquire 
what  is  the  nature  of  the  mysterious 
apparition  which  ftx)m  titne  to  time 
illuminates  our  skies.  We  have  learnt 
something  of  the  laws  according  to 
which  auroras  appear ;  but  what  is 
their  true  nature  ?  What  sort  of 
light  is  that  which  illumines  the 
heavenft  P    Is  there  some  PfOcesB  of 
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combustion  going  on  in  the  npper 
regions  of  our  atmosphere?  Or 
are  ihe  auroral  streamers  electric  or 
phosphorescent  ?  Or,  lastly,  is  the 
light  simply  solar  light  reflected 
from  some  substance  which  exists 
at  an  enormous  elevation  above  the 
earth? 

All  these  views  have  from  time  to 
time  found  supporters  among  scien- 
tific men.  It  need  hardly  be  said 
that  what  we  now  know  of  the  asso- 
ciation between  auroral  action  and 
some  form  of  solar  disturbance, 
would  at  once  enable  us  to  reject 
some  of  these  hypotheses.  But  we 
need  not  discuss  the  subject  from  this 
point  of  view ;  because  a  mode  of 
research  has  recently  been  rendei  ed 
available  which  at  once  answers  our 
inquiries  as  to  the  general  character 
of  any  kind  of  light.  I  proceed  to 
consider  the  application  of  this 
method  to  the  light  from  the  auroral 
streamers. 

Thes  pectroscope  or,  as  we  may 
term  the  instrument,  the  *  light- 
sifter,'  tells  us  of  what  nature  an 
object  which  is  a  source  of  light 
may  be.  If  the  object  is  a  luminous 
solid  or  liquid,  the  instrument  con- 
verts its  light  into  a  rainbow- 
coloured  streak.  If  the  object  is  a 
luminous  vapour,  its  light  is  con- 
verted into  a  few  bright  lines.  And, 
lastly,  if  the  object  is  a  luminous 
solid  or  liquid  shining  through  any 
vapours,  the  rainbow-coloured  streak 
again  makes  its  appearance,  but  it 
is  now  crossed  by  dark  lines  corre- 
sponding to  the  vapours  which  sur- 
round the  object  and  absorb  a  por- 
tion of  its  light. 

But  I  must  not  omit  to  notice 
two  circumstances  which  render 
the  interpretation  of  a  spectrum 
somewhat  less  simple  than  it  would 
otherwise  be. 

In  the  first  place,  if  an  object  is 
shining  by  reflected  light  its  spec- 
trum  is  precisely  similar  to  that 
of  the  object  whose  light  illumi- 
nates it.  Thus  we  cannot  pronounce 
positively  as  to  the  nature  of  an 


object  merely  from  the  appearance 
of  its  spectrum,  unless  we  are  quite 
certain  that  the  object  is  self- 
luminous.  For  example,  we  ob- 
serve the  solar  spectrum  to  be  a 
rainbow-coloured  streak  crossed  by 
a  multitude  of  dark  lines,  and  we 
conclude  accordingly  that  the  sun 
is  an  incandescent  globe  shining 
through  a  complex  vaporous  atmo- 
sphere. We  feel  no  doubt  on  this 
point,  because  we  are  absolutely 
certain  that  the  sun  is  self-luminous. 
Again,  we  observe  the  spectrum  of 
the  moon  to  be  exactly  similar  to 
the  solar  spectrum,  only,  of  course, 
much  less  brilliant.  Aid  here  also 
we  feel  no  doubt  in  interpreting  the 
result.  We  know,  certainly,  that 
the  moon  is  not  self-luminous,  and 
therefore  we  conclude  with  the 
utmost  certainty  that  the  light  we 
receive  from  her  is  simply  reflected 
solar  light.  So  far  all  is  clear.  But 
now  take  the  case  of  an  object  liko 
a  comet,  which  may  or  may  not  be 
self-luminous.  If  we  find  that  a 
comet's  spectrum  resembles  the 
sun's — and  this  is  not  altogether 
a  hypothetical  case,  for  a  portion  of 
the  light  of  every  comet  yet  exa- 
mined does  in  reality  give  a  rain- 
bow-coloured streak  resembling  the 
solar  spectrum — we  cannot  form,  in 
that  case,  any  such  positive  conclu- 
sion. The  comet  may  be  a  self- 
luminous  body,  but,  on  the  other 
hlmd,  its  light  may  be  due  merely 
to  the  reflection  of  the  solar  beams. 
Accoixlingly  we  find  that  our  spec- 
troscopists  always  accompany  the 
record  of  such  an  observation  with 
an  expression  of  doubt  as  to  the  real 
nature  of  the  object  which  is  tho 
source  of  light. 

Secondly,  when  an  electric  spark 
flashes  through  any  vapour,  its  light 
gives  a  spectrum  which  indicator 
the  nature,  not  only  of  the  vapour 
though  which  the  spark  has  passed, 
but  of  the  substances  between  which 
the  spark  has  travelled.  Thus,  if 
we  cause  an  electric  flash  to  past 
from  an  iron    conductor    througb 
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common  air,  we  see  in  the  spectrum 
the  nnmeroas  bright  lines  which 
form  the  spectrum  of  iron,  and  in 
addition  we  see  the  bright  lines 
belonging  to  the  gases  which  form 
our  atmosphere. 

Both  the  considerations  above 
discussed  are  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance in  studying  the  subject  of 
the  auroral  light  as  analysed  by 
the  spectroscope,  because  there  are 
many  difficulties  in  forming  a  gene- 
ral opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
auroral  light,  while  there  are  cir- 
cumstances which  would  lead  us  to 
anticipate  that  the  light  is  electric. 

We  notice  also  in  passing  that 
we  owe  to  the  German  physicist 
Angstrom  a  large  share  of  the  re- 
searches on  which  the  above  results 
respecting  the  spectrum  of  the 
electric  spark  are  founded.  The 
reader  will  presently  see  why  we 
have  brought  Angstrdm's  name 
prominently  forward  in  connection 
-with  the  interesting  branch  of  spec- 
troscopic analysis  just  referred  to. 
If  the  discovery  we  are  approaching 
had  been  effected  by  a  tyro  in  the 
ase  of  the  spectroscope,  doubts 
might  very  reasonably  have  been 
entertained  respecting  the  exactness 
of  the  observations  on  which  the 
discovery  rests. 

It  was  suggested  many  years 
ago,  long  indeed  before  the  true 
powers  of  spectroscopic  analysis  had 
been  revealed,  that  perhaps  if  the 
light  of  the  aurora  were  analysed 
by  the  prism,  evidence  could  be 
obtained  of  its  electric  nature.  The 
eminent  meteorologist  Dov^  re- 
marked, for  instance,  that  Hhe 
peculiarities  presented  by  the  elec- 
tric light  are  so  marked  that  it 
appears  easy  to  decide  definitely  by 
prismatic  analysis,  whether  the  u^ht 
of  the  aurora  is  or  is  not  electric' 
Singularly  enough,  however,  .  the 
first  proof  that  the  auroral  light  is 
of  an  electric  nature  was  derived 
from  a  very  different  mode  of  in- 
quiry. Dr.  Bobinson,  of  Armagh, 
discovered  in  1858  (a  year  before 


Kirchhoff*s  recognition  of  the 
powers  of  spectroscopic  analysis) 
that  the  light  of  the  aurora  possesses 
in  a  pecidiar  degree  a  property 
termed  fluorescence,  which  is  a 
recognised  and  characteristic  pro- 
perty of  the  light  produced  by 
electrical  discharges.  *  These  effects,' 
he  remarks  of  the  appearances  pre- 
sented by  the  auroral  light  under 
the  tests  he  appUed, '  were  so  strong 
in  relation  to  the  actual  intensity 
of  the  light,  that  they  appear  to 
afford  an  additional  evidence  of  the 
electric  origin  of  the  phenomenon.' 

Passing  over  this  ingenious  appli- 
cation of  one  of  the  most  singular 
and  interesting  properties  of  fight, 
we  find  that  the  earliest  determma- 
tion  of  the  real  nature  of  the  auroral 
light — or  rather  of  its  spectrum — 
was  that  effected  by  Angstrom. 
This  observer  took  advantage  of 
the  occurrence  of  a  brilliant  aurora 
in  the  winter  of  1 867-68  to  analyse 
the  spectrum  of  the  coloured  strea- 
mers. A  single  bright  line  only  was 
seen !  Otto  Struve,  an  eminent 
Russian  astronomer,  shortly  after- 
wards made  confirmatory  observa- 
vations.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Astronomical  Society  in  June 
1868,  Mr.  Huggins,  F.R.S.,  thus 
described  Struve*s  results:  *In  a 
letter,  M.  Otto  Struve  has  informed 
me  that  he  has  had  two  good  oppor- 
tunities of  observing  the  spectrum 
of  the  aurora  borealis.  The  spec- 
trum consists  of  one  line  and  the 
light  is  therefore  monochromatic. 
The  line  falls  near  the  margin  of 
the  yellow  and  green  portions  of 

the    spectrum This    shows 

that  the  monochromatic  light  is 
greenish,  which  surprised  me ;  but 
General  Sabine  tells  me  that  in  his 
polar  expeditions  he  has  frequently 
seen  the  aurora  tinged  with  green, 
and  this  appearance  corresponds 
with  the  portion  of  the  line  seen  by 
M.  Struve.' 

The  general  import  of  this  obser- 
vation there  is  no  mistaking.  It 
teaches  us  that  the  light  of  the 
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aurora  is  dod  to  iRminoiu  Ya{K>ar, 
and  w^  may  condode,  with  every 
a^>pearance  of  probahilitj,  th^t  the 
luminoBity  of  the  vapour  ifl  d^a  to 
the  passage  of  eleotrie  discharges 
through  it.  It  is,  however,  posffl.ble 
tb0>t  the  position  of  the  bright  line 
maj  be  doe  to  the  charaoter  of  the 
pai'ticles  between  whix^h  <iie  dis- 
charge takes  place. 

Bat  the  view  we  are  to  take 
most  dep^id  upon  the  position  of 
the  line.  Hei*e  a  difficulty  pre- 
sents itself.  There  is  no  known 
terrestijal  element  whose  spectrum 
h«^  a  bright  line  precisely  in  the 
position  of  the  line  in  the  auioral 
speotrum.  Aad  mere  pro^dmity  has 
no  sigaificance  whatever  in  spectro- 
scopic analysis.  Two  elements  dif- 
fering as  much  &om  each  other  in 
charaoter  as  iron  and  hydrogen  may 
have  lines  so  closely  approximating 
in  position  that  only  the  most 
powerful  spectroscope  can  indicate 
the  difference.  So  that  when 
Angstrom  remarics  that  the  bright 
line  he  has  seen  lies  slightly  to  the 
left  of  a  well-known  group  of  lines 
belonging  to  the  metal  calcium  (the 
principal  ingredient  of  common 
chalk),  we  are  by  no  means  to  infer 
that  he  supposes  the  substance 
which  causes  the  presence  of  the 
bright  line  has  any  resemblance  to 
that  element.  Until  we  can  find 
an  element  which  has  a  bright  line 
in  its  spectrum  absolutely  coinci- 
dent with  the  bright  line  detected 
by  Angstrom  in  the  spectrum  of 
the  aurora,  all  speculation  as  to  the 
real  nature  of  the  vapour  in  which 
the  auroral  electnc.  discharge  takes 
place,  or  of  the  substance  between 
which  the  spark  travels,  is  altogether 
precluded. 

But  the  discovery  of  Angstrom's 
bright  line  is  not  the  one  which  is 
the  subject  of  this  paper.  Interest- 
ing as  that  discovery  undoubtedly 
is,  its  significance  is  as  yet  too  little 
understood  for  us  to  dwell  upon  it 
at  any  length.  The  discovery  we 
have  now  to  deal  with  is  of  a  very 
diflPerent  character. 


Most  of  my  reado^  hokve  doobt-* 
less  heard  of  the  zodis^iftl  lights  afid 
many  of  th^n  have  perhaps  seea 
that  mysterious  laeteor,  pointing* 
obliquely  upwards  firom  the  western 
horizon  soon  afber  sunset  in  the 
spring  months,  or  in  autumn  shortly 
before  sunrise,  above  the  eastern 
horizon.  The  light,  as  its  namuo 
indeed  implies,  lies  upon  that  region 
of  the  heavens  al^i^  whioh  Uie 
planets  travd.  Aceoi^dingly  astro- 
nomers have  associated  it  with  Uia 
planetary  orbits,  and  have  come  W 
look  on  it  as  formed  by  the  li^;^ 
refleoted  from  a  multitude  of  minute 
bodies  travelling  around  the  sun 
within  the  orbit  of  our  earth. 

Yet  it  had  long  been  recognised 
that  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  this  theory.  Passing  over  those 
which  depend  on  the  position  of  the 
zodiacal  light  upon  the  heavens* 
there  are  difficulties  connected  with 
the  appearance  of  the  object.  For 
example,  its  light  has  often  been  ob- 
served to  flicker  or  coruscate  in  a 
manner  which  it  seemed  difficult  to 
ascribe  to  the  motions  of  our  owm 
atmosphere.  Then  again  there  have 
been  seasons  when  the  zodiacal  light 
has  shown  with  unusual  intensity 
for  months  together,  and  there  is 
nothing  in  the  received  theory 
which  can  account  for  such  a  pecu- 
liarity. Lastly,  there  is  the  stranga 
circumstance  recorded  by  Baron 
Humboldt  that  the  zodiacal  light  is 
often  invisible  when  night  first  sets 
in,  and  then  suddenly  appears  with, 
full  splendour;  a  phenomenon  which. 
is  utterly  inexplicable  if  the  received 
theory  be  accepted.  The  whole  ac- 
count of  the  phenomenon,  as  given 
by  Baron  Humboldt,  is  so  interest- 
ing, and  for  my  present  purpose  so 
significant,  that  I  ^ve  it  at  full 
length : 

'  In  the  tropical  climate  of  South 
America,'  he  remarks, '  the  variable 
strength  of  the  light  of  the  zodiacal 
gleam  struck  me  at  times  with  utter 
amazement.  As  I  there  passed  the 
beautiful  nights,  in  the  open  air»  ea 
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fains  for  seyeral  xnoatlis  toge<Jier, 
had  o^K>itmiitie8  of  obaerying 
tiie  phenomeiKm  witii  attention. 
Whesa  the  zodiacal  light  was  at  its 
Teiy  brightest,  it  sometimes  hap- 
pened that  bnt  a  few  minutes  after- 
wards it  became  notably  weakened, 
and  then  it  sndd^oly  gleamed  np 
again  witii  its  {brmer  brillianoy. 
In  particnlar  instances,  I  believed 
that  I  remarked,  not  anything  of  a 
mddy  tinge,  or  an  inferior  arched 
obscwation,  or  an  emission  of  sparks, 
such  as  Mairan  describes,  but  a  kind 
of  unsteadiness  and  flickering  of 
thehght.' 

Despite  these  and  similar  obser- 
vations, very  lifctie  doubt  had  been 
felt  l^  astronomers  that  the  zo- 
diacal li^t  really  indicates  the  pre- 
senee  of  minute  bodies  travelling 
in  almost  citcular  paths  round  the 
Bim.  And  it  was  confidently  ex- 
pected that  whenever  a  spectroscope 
of  sufficient  delicacy  to  analyse  the 
£unt  light  of  the  zodiacal  gleam 
was  applied  to  that  purpose,  the 
resulting  spectrum  would  be  merely 
a  very  £unt  reproduction  of  the 
solar  spectrum. 

Recently,  however,  the  zodiacal 
light  has  been  analysed  by  Ang- 
strom, with  a  result  altogether  un- 
expected, and  at  present  almost  un- 
intelligible. Its  spedrum  exhibits  a 
hright  Une^  <md  this  bright  line  is  the 
same  thai  is  seen  in  the  specbnim  of 
ihe  awrora  horeaiUe  ! 

How  are  we  to  understend  this 
most  surprising  result?  Kemember- 
ing  that  the  aurora  is  undoubtedly 
a  terrestrial  light,  whencesoever 
it  derives  its  luminosity — in  other 
words,  that  the  electric  discharges, 
however  excited,  really  take  place 
in  the  upper  regions  of  our  own 
atmosphere,  while  as  certainly  the 
sodiaeal  light  is  an  extra-terrestrial 
phenomenon,  the  observed  correla- 
tion becomes  one  of  the  most  per- 
plexing discoveries  ever  made  by 
man.  That  it  will  before  long  be 
interpreted  we  have  no  doubt  what- 


«rf«r;  nor  <do  we  ilodbt  thst  tiie 
inteqsretation  will  involve  the  ex- 
pkatatiraL  of  a  whole  series  of  phe- 
nomena which  have  lately  perplexed 
astronomers.  BeeSilliBg  the  asso- 
ciation between  aniroras  imd  terres- 
trial magnetism,  and  that  between 
terrestrial  magnetism  and  the  solar 
spote,  and  remembering  further  that 
our  physiciste  have  recently  detected 
well-marked  signs  that  the  planets 
in  their  courses  influence  the  sun's 
solar  atmosphere  and  getsterate  his 
spots  in  some  manner  as  yet  unex- 
l^ained,  we  see  that  the  one  fact 
wanting  to  explain  Angstrom's  dis- 
covery is  undoubtedly  not  an  iso- 
lated £Bkct,  but  must  be  associated  in 
the  most  intimate  manner  with  a 
variety  of  important  cosmical  rela- 
tions. To  speculate  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  as  yet  undiscovered 
interpretation  of  Angstrom's  re- 
searches would  at  present  be  an 
idle  task,  perhaps.  But  one  fea- 
ture of  the  solar  scheme  with  which 
we  cannot  doubt  that  it  will  be 
found  to  be  associated,  must  be 
mentioned  before  we  conclude. 

Of  all  the  phenomena  presented 
to  the  contemplation  of  astronomers, 
the  tails  of  comets  are  undoubtedly 
the  most  perplexing.  Their  rapid 
formation,  ^iieir  swift  motions  (if 
indeed  we  could  believe  that  their 
changes  of  position  are  due  to  a  real 
transmission  of  their  material  sub- 
stance) and  tibe  enormous  variety 
of  configuration  and  of  structure 
which  they  present  to  our  contem- 
plation, render  them  not  merely 
amazing  but  altogether  unintelli- 
gible. 

Now  there  is  one  feature  of 
comete'  tails  which  has  long  since 
attracted  attention,  and  will  remind 
the  reader  of  the  peculiarities  com- 
mon to  the  zodiacal  and  the  auro- 
ral light.  We  refer  to  the  sudden 
changes  of  brilliancy,  the  flicker- 
ings  or  coruscations,  and  the  instan- 
taneous lengthening  and  shortening 
ofthese  mysterious  appendages.  01- 
bers  spoke  of  '  explosions  and  pul- 
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Bations,  wliich  in  a  few  seconds  went 
trembling  through  the  whole  length 
of  a  comet's  tail,  with  the  eneci 
now  of  lengthening  now  of  abridg- 
ing it  by  several  degrees.*  And  the 
eminent  mathematician  Eoler  was 
led  by  the  observation  of  similar 
appearances  to  put  forward  the 
theory  '  that  there  is  a  great  afiniiy 
hetv;ee7i  these  tails,  the  zodiacal  light, 
and  the  aurora  horealis.*  The  late 
Admiral  Smvth,  commenting  on 
this  opinion  of  Euler's,  remarks  that 
'  most  reasoners  seem  now  to  con- 
sider comets'  tails  as  consisting  of 
electric  matter ;'  adding  that  *  this 
would  account  for  the  undulations 
and  other  appearances  which  have 
been  noticed,  as,  for  instance,  that 
extraordinary  one  seen  by  M. 
Chladni  in  the  comet  of  1 8 1 1 ,  when 
certain  undulatory  ebuUitionsrushcd 
from  the  nucleus  to  the  end  of  the 
tail,  a  distance  of  more  than  ten 
millions  of  miles  in  two  or  three 
seconds  of  time/  To  this  we  may 
add  the  somewhat  bizarre  theory 
suggested  by  Sir  John  Herschel 
that  the  matter  forming  the  zodiacal 
light  is  *  loaded,  perhaps,  with  the 
actual  materials  of  the  tails  of  mil- 
lions of  comets,  which  have  been 
stripped  of  these  appendages  in  the 
coarse  of  successive  pass^iges  round 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  sun.' 

Now  hitherto  no  comet  with  a 
sufficiently  brilliant  tail  for  spectro- 
scopic analysis,  has  appeared  sincQ 
Kii'chhoflf's  invention  of  that  mode 
of  research.  Already  our  physicists 
had  been  looking  forward  anxiously 
for  the  appearance  of  such  a  comet 
as  Donati's  or  Halley's.  But  Ang- 
strom's recent  discovery,  and  the 
evidence  which  seems  to  associate 
the  tails  of  comets  with  the  auroral 
and  zodiacal  lights,  renders  our 
spectroscopists  doubly  anxious  to 
submit  a  comet's  tail  to  spectro- 
scopic analysis.  It  is  far  from  being 
unlikely  that  three  long- vexed  ques- 
tions— the  nature  of  the  aurora, 
that  of  the  zodiacal  light,  and  that 


of  comets'  tails — ^will  receive  their 
solution  simultaneously. 

I  had  scarcely  completed  the 
above  pages  when  rews  was  brought 
from  America,  that  the  spectrom 
of  the  sun's  corona,  as  seen  during 
the  recent  total  solar  eclipse,  ex- 
hibited the  same  bright  lines  as 
the  aurora.  The  fact  that  auroral 
lines  are  mentioned  will  at  once  be 
noticed;  but  it  is  to  be  remarked 
that  the  two  faint  lines  which  have 
been  lately  seen  in  the  auroral 
spectrum,  correspond  to  but  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  light  we  re- 
ceive from  the  northern  streamers. 
In  the  spectrum  of  the  corona  the 
same  three  lines  appear,  but  their 
relative  brightness  is  different.  The 
brightest  lino  of  the  auroral  spec- 
trum is  faint  in  the  spectrum  of  the 
corona,  while  the  latter  exhibits  a 
bright  line  where  the  former  has  a 
faint  one. 

News  has  also  been  received  that 
from  a  comparison  of  the  photo- 
graphs of  the  eclipse,  it  is  evident 
that  the  corona,  or  at  any  rate  its 
brightest  part,  belongs  to  the  sun. 

Lastly,  it  has  been  found  recently, 
that  the  peculiar  phosphorescent 
light  sometimes  visible  sll  over  the 
s^-  at  night,  gives  the  same  spec- 
trum (very  faint,  of  course)  as  the 
aurora  and  the  zodiacal  light. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  recognise 
the  fact  that  these  discoveries  point 
to  relations  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance. The  teachings  of  the  spec- 
troscope are  too  certain  to  be  mis- 
taken. When  it  shows  us  such  and 
such  lines  bright  or  dark,  we  may 
conclude  without  fear  of  being 
misled,  that  such  and  such  sub- 
stances are  emitting  or  absorbing 
light.  "What  we  learn  certainly, 
therefore,  from  the  facts  above 
stated,  is  this,  that  substances  of 
the  same  sort  emit  the  h'ght  of 
the  aurora,  of  the  zodiacal  gleam, 
of  the  sun's  corona,  and  of  the 
phosphorescence  which  illuminates 
at  times  the  nocturnal  skies.  We 
may  conclude,    but    not  so    cer- 
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tainlj,  that  the  manner  in  which 
the  light  is  emitted  is  also  the 
same  in  each  case.  We  know  cer- 
tainly that  the  auroral  light  is  ex- 
cited by  the  solar  action.  We  know 
certainly  that  it  is  associated  with 
the  earth's  magnetism.  The  opinion, 
then,  which  we  should  form  of  the 
source  to  which  the  other  lights  are 
due  is  tolerably  obvious.  So  long 
as  electricity  was  merely  used  as  a 
conyenient  way  of  accounting  for 
any  perplexing  phenomenon,  it  was 
impossible  to  accept  explanations  of 
cosmical  peculiarities  as  due  to 
electrical  action.  But  when  once 
we  have  reason — as  in  the  case  of 
the  aurora  we  undoubtedly  have — 
to  associate  electricity  with  any 
particuJar  form  of  luminosity,  we 
seem  clearly  justified  in  extending 


the  explanation  to  the  same  form 
of  luminosity  wherever  it  may  ap- 
pear. 

I  believe  that  the  key  to  the 
whole  series  of  phenomena  dealt 
with  above,  lies  in  the  existence  of 
myriads  of  meteoric  bodies  travel- 
ling separately  or  in  systems  around 
the  sun.  They  are  consumed  in 
thousands  daily  by  our  own  atmo- 
sphere, they  probably  pour  in  count- 
less millions  upon  the  solar  atmo- 
sphere ;  and  from  what  we  know  of 
their  numbers  in  our  own  neigh- 
bourhood, and  of  the  probability  of 
their  being  infinitely  more  nu- 
merous in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
sun,  we  have  excellent  reasons  for 
believing  that  to  them  principally 
is  due  the  appearance  of  the  zodiacal 
light  and  the  solar  corona. 
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THE  MERCHANT  AKD  HIS  WIFE. 

AH  IPOLOQUE   FOB  THE   0(»iONUL   OFFICE. 

*1ITY  deaar/  said  a  ^listiiigiiiAlMd meroli«nt  one  d»y  to  his  wile,  'yoncort 
ilL    me  a  great  deal  of  money.     Whj  do  you  not  cultivate  your  own 
estates  and  relieve  me  of  the  burden  of  you  ? ' 

The  wife  was  a  little  hurt  at  so  abrupt  an  address.  Her  property  was 
magnificent,  but  she  wanted  help  to  develop  its  resources.  She  had 
often  applied  to  her  husband,  and  if  he  would  have  put  hi«  hand  to  the 
work,  he  might  have  become  the  wealthiest  man  in  ihe  world.  But  he 
suspected  that  after  he  had  laid  out  his  capital  and  labour,  she  would  run 
away  from  him,  and  he  would  have  made  a  bad  speculation. ' 

His  suspicions  were  groundless.  She  was  heartily  attached  to  him, — ^not 
an  idea  of  desertion  had  floated  before  her  imagination  for  a  moment. 
She  exerted  herself,  however,  as  he  desired :  she  paid  for  her  dresses,  she 
paid  for  her  carriage  and  her  maid,  she  even  took  charge  of  such  of  his 
children  as  he  could  not  himself  provide  for,  and  set  them  up  for  life. 
The  mercliant  ought  to  have  been  satisfied,  but  one  morning  he  began 
again. 

*  My  dear,  you  are  now  independent.  I  don't  wish  you  to  leave  me, 
but  if  you  have  any  such  desire  yourself,  I  shall  not  think  of  preventing 
you.' 

*  Leave  you,'  she  said,  *  leave  you !  what  are  you  talking  about  ? — ^what 
have  I  done  to  deserve  that  you  should  speak  to  me  in  this  way  ?  ' 

*  Don't  misunderstand  me,'  he  replied.  *  I  have  observed  great 
unhappincss  to  arise  from  compulsory  unions.  I  have  taught  you  to 
depend  upon  yourself  that  you  may  be  your  own  mistress ;  you  can  now 
stand  alone,  and  your  future  is  in  your  hands,  to  go  or  stay.* 

*  Are  you  mad  ?*  she  exclaimed ;  *  who  talks  of  going  ?  Why' — and  here 
her  voice  choked  a  little — *why  should  such  a  word  be  mentioned 
between  you  and  me  ?  * 

*  My  dear,  don't  be  sentimental,'  he  said.  *  The  only  sure  bond  between 
human  creatures  is  mutual  interest.  As  long  as  you  consider  it  to  be 
your  interest  to  continue  under  this  roof,  I  shall  be  delighted  to  see  you 
here,  and  I  think  I  am  generous  in  allowing  it.  If  I  were  alone,  a 
smaller  establishment  would  suffice  for  my  wants.  I  could  sell  my 
house,  dismiss  the  servants,  live  in  chambers,  and  dine  at  the  Club.' 

*  My  dear  husband,*  she  cried,  *  do  not  speak  such  dreadful  words ! 
What  family  can  hold  together  on  such  terms  as  these  ?  All  I  have,  you 
well  know,  is  yours ;  and  surely  with  your  genius  for  business  and  your 
means  my  property ' 

*  Don't  talk  to  me  of  your  property,'  he  interrupted  impatiently,  *  I  have 
many  times  told  you  that  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Manage 
your  matters  your  own  way.  Do  what  you  like,  or  go  where  you  will. 
I  interfere  with  you  in  nothing — one  thing  only  you  must  not  do,  that 
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is,  ask  me  for  money.  I  am  not  sending  you  away.  I  shall  be  sorry  to 
lose  yon  if  you  go,  but  tbe  loss  will  be  more  yours  than  mine,  and  if 
jou  leave  me,  I  shall  endeavour  to  bear  it.' 

It  was  long  before  the  wife  could  believe  him  serious.  Day  afler  day, 
however,  he  r^ieated  the  same  lesson — at  break&it  and  at  dinner,, 
before  they  went  to  sleep  at  night,  and  before  they  rose  in  the  morning. 
A  wise  word,  the  nderohant  thought,  could  not  be  heard  too  often. 

At  last  he  wearied  her.  She  saw  that  he  had  no  real  affection  for  her. 
She  was  a  high-spirited  handsome  woman,  and  her  husbajid  was  the  only 
person  who  seemed  indifferent  to  her  attractions.  One  day  when  he  cam& 
home  from  business,  he  found  she  had  taken  him  at  his  word,  and  had 
eloped  with  another  man. 

He  professed  to  be  astonished.  He  declared  that  he  had  allowed  her 
her  way  in  everything,  and  he  complained  that  she  had  been  deeply  un- 
grateM  to  him.  A  neighbour,  however,  to  whom  he  appealed  for 
sympathy,  told  him  that  he  had  been  an  infatuated  ass. 
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OUR  RULE  m  INDIA. 


THB  measures  now  beiug  adopted 
in  India,  in  a  tentative  man- 
ner, for  the  gradual  admission  of 
natives  to  the  higher  grades  of 
government  employ,  are  attracting 
great  attention  in  this  country,  but 
still  more  amongst  our  countrymen 
in  the  East,  who,  according  to  a 
certain  class  of  writers,  *  have  until 
now  usurped  all  the  posts  to  which, 
not  only  had  they  no  prescriptive 
right,  but  for  which  they  were  not 
better,  if  so  well,  qualified  as  the 
natives  of  the  soil/  This,  we  say, 
is  the  gist  of  the  argument  now-a- 
days  submitted,  and  upheld  so  often 
that  we  may  almost  describe  it  as 
'j)opular. 

We  propose  in  this  paper  briefly  to 
review  the  actual  position  of  affairs 
in  this  respect  and  to  place  before 
our  readers  the  views  and  opinions 
held  on  the  subject  by,  we  think  we 
are  justified  in  saying,  the  majority 
of  Anglo-Indians  and  also  those  of 
the  mass  of  the  people  themselves 
— ^premising  that  we  are  far  from 
upholding  or  wishing  to  defend  for 
a  moment  the  theory  of  *  India  for 
the  English,'  although  we  may  in 
the  following  pages  deprecate  the 
systeiyi  now  being  introduced  and 
acted  on  for  the  abolition  of  the 
monopoly  in  the  typical  Pagoda 
tree  (from  which,  we  are  told,  all 
the  fruit  has  long  been  shaken 
down  and  devoured)  being  held  by 
our  countrymen  alone. 

In  a  recent  number  of  8t  Pauls 
there  appeared  a  long  and  able 
article,  pointing  out  the  evils  at- 
tendant on  our  system  of  govern- 
ment in  India  as  a  whole,  but 
calling  particular  attention  to  the 
paucity  of  natives  employed,  even 
in  what  we  may  call  the  upper 
subordinate  grades  of  government 
employ,  and  the  consequent  want 
of  hope  or  prospect  of  a  career 
which  prevailed  amongst  the  na- 
tive community,  and  urging  strongly 


the  more  general  admission  of  such 
natives  as  had  proved  their  fitness 
for  office  to  the  more  honourable 
and  lucrative  posts,  the  cessa- 
tion of  excessive  legislature,  which 
tended  to  disturb  the  minds  of  the 
people,  and  a  more  frequent  min- 
gling of  ^English  magistrates  and 
rulers'  with  'natives  of  rank  and 
influence.'  Theoretically,  we  agree 
entirely  with  the  views  thus  ex- 
pressed  in  the  pages  of  our  contempo- 
rary journal,  but,  practicalhjj  we  are 
disposed  to  doubt,  not  only  their 
feasibility,  but  also,  in  some  in- 
stances, their  expediency. 

In  the  first  place,  whilst  admit- 
ting the  truth,  the  justice,  and 
fully  endorsing  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  a  more  general  distribution 
of  '  place '  amongst  the  ruling  and 
the  ruled,  we  doubt  if,  by  following 
up  our  present  U7t€,  we  shall  obtain 
the  proper  men  for  the  work — that 
is,  those  who  will  possess,  not  only 
the  ability  to  fill  the  higher  posts 
and  perform  the  duties  of  the  same, 
but  the  high  moral  character  and 
integrity,  which  must  always  be  the 
sole  safeguard  against  the  inherent 
tendency  to  corruption  which  cha- 
racterises the  peoples  of  all  Eastern 
nations  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
and  which  we  consider,  perhaps, 
the  moat  important  desideratum  of 
all ;  men  who,  from  their  family 
position,  the  social  status  of  them- 
selves and  their  forefathers,  shall 
be  acceptable  both  to  the  mass  of 
the  people  and  the  upper  classes — 
gentlemen,  in  fact,  who  have,  we 
may  say,  an  established  right  and 
title  to  share  in  the  government  of 
the  country  of  which,  had  it  not 
been  for  our  intei'vention,  they 
would  have  formed  the  aristocracy 
and  leading  men. 

These  last  certainly  do  not  form 
the  class  from  whom  we  now  take 
our  subordinate  magisterial  and 
revenue  servants,  which  is  identical 
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with  that  which  forms  the  majority 
of  the  B.A.'s  of  the  colleges  at 
the  Presidency  towns ;  a  class  able 
cnoogh,  it  is  tme,  and  deserving  of 
all  praise  for  the  assiduity  with 
which  they  prosecute  their  studies, 
but  the  members  of  which — who 
are,  as  a  rule,  Brahmins  of  the  poorer 
classes,  and  Mahomedans  also  in 
considerable  numbers — do  not,  we 
fear,  take  a  very  high  or  extended 
view  of  their  duties  as  government 
employees,  and  too  often  care  for 
nothing  save  amassing  fortunes  by 
fair  means  or  foul — neither  com- 
manding the  respect  nor  securing  the 
confidence  of  their  fellow-oountry- 
men,  over  whom,  by  the  exercise 
of  their  talents,  it  is  true,  they  are 
called  to  govern.  For  govern  they 
'lo;  being,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, the  rulers  of  the  destinies  of 
the  masses  who  form  the  agricul- 
tural population  of  the  *  Talog,'  * 
which  forms  their  charge.  We  have 
indeed  but  to  consider  the  extent  of 
an  Indian  *zillah'*  to  understand 
how  much  of  the  administration  and 
working  of  the  laws  both  criminal, 
civil,  and  revenue,  must  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  '  Tahsihlars  '  and  sub- 
magistrates  (who  are  in  immediate 
charge  of  each  *  Talug  *  or  part  of 
a  *  Talug '),  and  how  little  the  col- 
lector and  magistrate,  with  his  two 
or  three  European  assistants,  no 
matter  how  energetic  they  may  all 
be,  can  do  beyond  giving  a  general 
supervision  and  redressing  any  glar- 
ing cases  of  wrong  which  may  find 
their  way  to  their  notice — no  easy 
matter  in  most  instances.  Ask  any 
civilian  of  some  standing  his  candid 
opinion  of  the  ^  Tahsildars '  and 
subordinate  magistrates  of  his  dis- 
trict or  division,  from  amongst 
whom,  be  it  remembered,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  make  promotions  to  the 
upper  grades  of  civil  employ,  and 


what  18  his  reply  P  '  So  and  So  is  a 
very  good  old  fellow,  but  a  fool !  • 

*A.  is  well  acquainted  with  law, 
but  takes  no  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  people  or  in  his  revenue  work, 
of  which  he  is  deplorably  ignorant ! !' 

'  B.  is  the  best  man  I  Imve,  as  to 
his  work,  but  corrupt  to  a  degree ! ! !' 

Such  are  the  opinions  we  have 
heard  expressed  over  and  over 
again  by  practical  and  honourable 
men,  who  would  scorn  to  depreciate 
unjustly  the  value  or  character  of 
any  one,  more  especially  a  govern- 
ment servant  under  their  orders, 
whether  he  were  European  or  na- 
tive, white  or  black,  and  who,  from 
their  position,  are  above  any  petty 
jealousy  in  the  matter,  and  who  aro 
fully  aware  of  the  advisability  and 
justice  of  a  more  general  distribution 
of  the  *  loaves  and  fishes.' 

They  see,  however,  what  we  at 
home  are  too  apt  to  overlook  :  that 
what  is  required  is  the  admission 
of  native  gentlemoi ;  gentlemen  by 
birth  or  nature  —  which,  matters 
little  ;  and  still  more  do  they  know, 
what  we  cannot  know  of  ourselves, 
that  those  whom  it  is  now  proposed 
to  admit  are  not  such  as  are  likely  to 
reflect  credit  either  on  their  race  or 
on  the  government  who  have  elected 
them,  are  not,  in  fact,  those  into  whose 
hands  the  reins  of  power  should  bo 
intrusted  even  in  so  great  a  degree 
as  at  present.  There  are,  of  course, 
exceptions,  and  most  honourable 
exceptions,  amongst  the  present 
employes,  but  we  speak  of  the  class 
as  a  whole  when  we  give  the  above 
as  our  coimtrymen*s  opinions  and 
views  on  the  subject. 

Let  us  turn  to  those  of  the  na- 
tives themselves.  Even  amongst 
those  of  the  same  class  (we  speak 
of  class  without  any  reference  to 
caste)  we  find  that  the  evil  is  known, 
felt,  and  deplored  by  those  of  their 


'  •  Talugf  a  subdivision  of  a  *  ziUah  *  op  *  district,'  which  is  synonymous  with  an 
Kaglish  county,  but  as  a  rule  much  larger.  Each  district  is  divided  into  from  eight  ta 
twehe  tdygt. 
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own  body  who  tbii^  and  feel  oh 
suoli  subjects. 

We  reiad  veiy  lately  that,  at  a 
meeting  of  a  '  Literaty  Club,  sup* 
ported  principally  by  the  intelligent 
natives  of  the  station'  (Madura, 
the  chief  town  of  the  district  of  the 
same  name  in  the  Madras  Presi- 
dency), where  the  speakers  were  all 
men  employed  under  Government, 
or  graduates  of  the  Presidency 
College,  the  opinion  was  universal 
that  corruption  was  the  rule,  and 
not  the  exception,  amongst  the  sub- 
ordinate government  employees, 
and  the  speakers  did  not  wince  from 
declaring  so  in  plain  and  unmistake*^ 
able  language.  The  lecture,  given 
at  the  meeting  referred  to,  was  on 
'Corruption,'  by  Mr.  Vencataengier, 
Sheristadur*  of  the  Civil  and  Ses- 
sions Court,  and  it  boldly  asserted 

*  that  corruption  does  exist  to  a  fearful 
extent!*  and  Mr.  Mooty  Sawmy 
Ohettiar,  Principal  Sudderameen,' 
followed,  as  the  Madras  Times  says, 

*  in  even  more  explicit  terms.'     He 

*  admits,'  continues  the  Times^  *the 
existence  of  wide-spread  corruption 
amongst  the  lower  ranks  of  the  un- 
oovenanted  service  in  this  country.' 

An  independent  speaker,  Mr. 
Krishnasawung  Jyer,  B.A.,  pointed 
out  the  important  and  practical 
point  that  *  the  feeling  is  common 
amongst  our  countrymen  that  dis- 
honesty is  no  vice.' 

'It  is  not  indeed  unusual  for  a 
clerk  or  Jawab  nawiss*  to  make  a 
fortune  by  corrupt  means  in  a  few 
years  ;  nor  are  the  higher  officials, 
such  as  Tahsildars,  Moonsiffs,*  and 
Sheristadurs  free  from  the  vice 
generally !' 

When  we  read  such  opinions  aa 
those  expressed  by  natives  of  stand- 
ing, whose  *  hias '  must  be  all  on  the 
side  of  their  countrymen,  and  of  the 


ye^  class  to  which  we  have  been 
alluding,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at 
that  we,  and  all  who  have  the  red 
interests  and  well-being  of  our  em- 
pire and  fellow-subjeots  in  India  at 
heart,  should  suggasi  a  little  lew 
haste,  and  a  Httle  more  careful  en- 
quiry, before  men  drawn  from  the 
very  rank  in  life,  and  embued  with 
the  same  ideas  as  those  alluded  to 
above,  are  preferred  to  oivr  coxmtry- 
men  in  the  East  (who,  whatever 
their  faults,  have  never  of  late 
years  been  accused  of  corruption  or 
dishonest  practioes),  simply  becaose 
the  former  are  natives  and  the 
latter  Englishmen ! 

We  are,  moreover,  strongly  of 
opinion  that  the  time  has  arrived 
for  the  employment  of  English  gen- 
tlemen as  TahsOdafrs  and  in  similar 
posts,  and  if  the  emoluments,  which 
now  vary  from  1 5Z.  to  30Z.  a  montii, 
were  raised  to,  say  40^.  as  a  maxi- 
mum, we  have  no  doubt  that  many 
a  poor  young  gentleman  looking 
round  in  vain  for  an  opening  at 
home,  and  whose  parents  have  not 
had  the  means — even  if  he  had  the 
talents — to  allow  of  his  qualifying 
himself  for  the  ranks  of  what  used  to 
be  termed  the  'Heavendom' — ^theCo- 
venanted  Civil  Service  (Indian)— 
would  gladly  accept  of  such  a  berth, 
and,  i2ter  a  careful  preliminary 
training  at  the  Presidency,  or  under 
the  immediate  superintendence  of 
the  collector  of  a  district,  or  other 
competent  officer,  devote  the  fnll 
power  of  a  hei^thy  and  unfettered 
English  mind  to  the  administration 
of  his  Talug,  with  results  which  we 
cannot  over-estimate,  and  which 
none  bat  an  Anglo-Indian  can,  we 
imagine,  realise. 

The  posts  of  *  d&puiy'fxXLecioT 
and  magistrate,'  whose  duties  are 
identical  with  those  of  an  attistant- 


»  Sheristadur—'^tMvfi  head  of  an  office. 

' '  Principal  Siidderameen/  ajudicial  post  equivalent  to  assistant  or  sub-jndge;  *  Jawab 
nawiss/  interpreter ;  '  Mooa^/  a  jndkial  post  below  that  ef  SoddeniUMii  (both  deal 
mainly  with  civil  snits^  oiminal  b€«i§  decided   by  the  MigiitMf  and   oivH  aid 

eesaions  courts).  ,  .  . 
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collector,  tiw  former  being  imcope- 
frnnied  and  i^  ktter  cmfmanted  (we 
may  by  the  way  enggesi  that  tka 
titles  should  be  chaa^Nl,  the  word 
dqmiy  signifying   a   higher  ff^^^ 
than  oMfistant),  with  salaries  offrom 
2oZ.  to  25Z.  per  month,  aeoording 
to  grade,  have  lately  attracted  large 
numbers  of  gentlemen's  sens^  who, 
nnder  the  old  regime,  weidd  have 
been  provided  for  throngh  Bailey- 
bvryorAddiBOombe.  Wehe»,bow- 
erer,  with  extreme  regret,  that  an 
order  has  lately  been  promulgated 
that  none  are  in  ftttore  to  be  nomi- 
nated to  this  office  on  vrdhatUmy  as 
all  the  class  to  which  we  allade 
mast  be,  the  examination  being  such 
as  can  only  be  passed  by  men  who 
have  a  considerable  practical  know- 
ledge and  experience  of  the  duties. 
We  say  we  regret  this  order  as  it 
▼irtu^y  debajrs  yoang  English  gen- 
tlemen from  occupying  the  posts, 
and  leaves  them  open  to  natives  or 
Eurasians    only,    who,    under  the 
present  system,  have  a  monopoly 
of  the  posts   of  *  Tahsildar '    and 
^Shcristadur,'  in  which  alone  can 
the  work  be  learned,  except  in  the 
appointment  itself  {on  probation)  ; 
but  if  our  idea  of  gentlemen  Tah- 
aildars  were  acted  on,  the   order 
would,  indeed,  be  a  step  in  the  right 
direction — attracting,  as  it  doubt- 
less would,  many  of  our  fellow- 
countrymen,  gentlemen  by  birth,  or 
education,    or    both,    who    would 
enter  the  uucovenanted  service  on 
s^fluries  of,  say,  25Z.  per  month,  and 
rise  gradually  through  the  various 
grades  of  *  Tahsildar '  and  *  Deputy 
(or,  as  we  would  call  it,  sub  or 
assistant)    collector'   to    70Z.    per 
mensem,  or  over  800Z.  per  annum ! 
How  many  officers,  both  civil  and 
military,  whose  former  hopes  that 
their   *  olive  braackes'   mi^t  be 
froddeA  for  by  a  'writersfip'  or 
'cadetship,'  htvre  been  rudefy  dis- 
pelled by  the  institaUon  of  oempeta- 
tive  examinations  for  entrance  to 
Hi^ervil,  woi^.  no  entmnoe  at  all  to 
«e  mfliteiy  (East  Indian)  serdcee^ 


would  thank  Gt>d  for  such  a  means 
of  subsistence,  and  career  of  useful- 
ness being  opened  out  to  their  sons ! 
But  we  do  not  base  our  proposal 
on  purely  selfish  grounds — that  is, 
merely  for  the  good  of  our  fellow- 
countrymen  and  their  offiipring ;  we 
are  assured  that,  if  European  gen- 
tlemen were  once  appointed  to  the 
g^rade  of  Tahsildar,  native  gentlemen 
would  also  put  in  an  appearance, 
which,  as  almuiy  pointed  out,  they 
decline,  as  a  rule,  to  do  now — leav- 
ing the  field  open  to  men,  able  no 
doubt,  but  without  that  position  and 
standing  which  are  so  essential  in  a 
country  which  is,  and  always  has 
been,  so  strangely  and  yet  so  cha- 
racteristically conservative  as  that 
which  now  constitutes  our  *  Indian 
Empire.'  We  shall  conclude  this 
part  of  our  subject  by  an  anecdote 
which  we  can  vouch  for  as  fact,  A 
friend  in  India  the  other  day  asked 
one  of  the  '  oldest  inhabituits '  at 
his  station  (a  man  well  known 
throughout  Southern  India),  *  Well, 

,  how  do  you  like  the  idea  of  a 

native  collector?'  The  old  man 
looked  up  in  astonishment,  and 
asked  for  explanation,  which  our 
finend  gave  by  telling  him  of  the 
measures  proposed  and  strongly  ad- 
vocated, at  home  and  in  influential 
circles,  for  throwing  open  the  doors 
to  all  appointments  and  to  all 
comers.  The  reply  was  no  less  cha- 
racteristic than  true,  as  represent- 
ing the  general  (native)  feeling  on 
the  subject — and  we  quote  it  verba- 
tim for  the  benefit  of  our  Anglo- 
Indian  readers.     *  Master,  see 

he   Tahsildar,   and  get    two 

hundred  rupees  (20Z.)  each  month 
pay;  how  much  money  that  man  got, 
if  the  Sikar  rGt)vemment),  make 
him  collector?  ah!  bah!!'  The 
ftill  import  of  the  concluding  words 
must,  of  necessiiy,  be  unintelliffible 
to  such  of  our  readers  who  have 
not  visited  the  East  and  become  ac- 
quainted with  their  significance  and 
paithoB  and  tlie  pantomime  which 
accompanies  them,  which  flu*  sur^ 
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passes  the  expressive  shmg  of  the 
shoulders  of  the  FrenchmaD,  or  the 
eje-plaj  of  the  Italian  or  Spaniard. 
In  the  present  instance,  the  words 
fally  conveyed  to  our  friend  the 
idea  meant  and  acted — namely,  that 
if  the  *  Tahsildar,'  drawing  his  20Z. 
per  mensem,  could  accumulate 
thousands  of  rupees,  there  was  no 
limit  to  the  amount  which  a  col- 
lector, in  administrative  charge  of 
the  whole  district,  would  amass,  by 
fair  means  or  foul,  on  a  salary  of 
over  200Z.  a  month  ! 

We  have  thus  briefly,  and,  we 
trust,  in  an  interesting  and  intelli- 
gible shape  (want  of  interest  in,  and 
failure  to  understand  Indian  sub- 
jects being  the  primary  causes  al- 
leged by  our  countrymen  for  the 
lamentable  want  of  interest  exhibi- 
ted by  them  in  the  welfare  and 
government  of  our  Eastern  Empire), 
placed  before  our  readers  our  view 
of  what  may  be  considered  the 
question  of  the  day  in  British  India 
— a  view  in  which  we  feel  sure  we 
shall  be  supported  by  the  mcijorttj/ 
of  Anglo-Indians  of  the  present 
generation,  who  have  carefully  con- 
sidered the  subject,  and  we  trust  to 
revert  to  the  subject,  and  refer  to 
other  points  touched  on  by  our 
contemporary,  in  a  future  number 
of  this  journal. 

With  the  views  expressed  regard- 
ing the  next  point  commented  on  by 
our  contemporary  we  are  entirely 
'in  accord,'  namely,  the  excessive 
and  useless  legislation  which  has  of 
late  years  characterised  our  Indian 
rule. 

Scarcely  a  Gazette  is  published 
which  does  not  contain,  as  a  supple- 
ment, some  new  Bill  or  Act,  and  it  is 
most  difficult,  even  for  those  whose 
duty  it  is  to  enforce  and  be  guided 
by  those  statutes,  to  feel  sure,  in 
deciding  a  case,  that  they  have  not 
overlooked  some  new  Act  or  Regu- 
lation which  directs  a  new  procedure 
or  cancels  a  former  law  on  the  sub- 
ject.    How  much  more  perplexing 


this  state  of  things  must  be  for  the 
educated  classes,  and  how  utterly  un- 
intelligible to  the  illiterate  natives, 
accustomed  as  they  are  to  abide  by 
laws  and  regulations  handed  down 
from  their  forefathers,  we  leave 
our  readers  to  imagine.  That  our 
system  is  too  complex  admits  of  no 
doubt.  The  average  native,  that  is, 
the  ryot  or  landholder,  would  much 
prefer  a  rough  and  ready  court, 
formed  by  the  district  magistrate  or 
one  of  his  assistants  on  their  tours 
of  inspection,  assisted,  if  thought 
advisable,  by  two  or  three  native 
gentlemen  of  known  character  and 
position,  which  would  manage  little 
cases,  whether  magisterial  or  re- 
venue, on  their  merits,  being  guided 
by  moral  right,  precedent,  and  of 
course,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  legal 
knowledge,  but  not  simply  on  points 
of  law  which  are  not  understood. 
The  excellence  of  the  Indian  Penal 
Code  admits  of  no  gainsaying,  but 
we  fear  it  is  too  good,  that  is,  too 
intricate  and  civilised  for  the  Indian 
people,  who,  finding  by  sad  ex- 
perience that  a  case  in  which  they 
may  be  mixed  up  is  not  decided  by 
its  *  right,'  but  by  legal  quibbles 
(to  them  as  a  rule  inexplicable), 
fall  a  ready  prey  to  the  hosts  of 
vakeels  (pleaders)  who  now  haunt 
the  courts,  magisterial  or  judicial, 
and  who  promise  much  and  hold 
out  golden  views  of  success,  based 
either  on  their  knowledge  of  the 
law  or  their  influence  with  the 
*  Sahib,'  tlie  former  being  too  often 
on  a  par  with  the  latter  and  repre- 
senting nothing. 

Amongst  those  of  a  lower  class, 
indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  most  deplor- 
able results  of  our  system  that  a 
criminal  prosecution  and  even  con- 
viction carries  with  it  no  disgrace, 
and  that  a  man  returns  to  his  house 
and  village  after  an  imprisonment 
for  theft  or  other  crime  rather  as  a 
hero  than  as  one  to  be  avoided  by- 
all  honest  men.  This  fact^  and  the 
low  tone  of  morals  which  prevails 
on  these  and  other  fiubJBcts,  is  ooni- 
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mented  on  and  deeply  r^^tted  by 
the  natiye  speakers  at  tliuB  meeting 
already  alluded  to. 

In  the  final  remedy  proposed  by 
onr  contemporary  to  check  and  era- 
dicate the  abases  and  radical  fanlts 
to  which  we  have  allnded,  we  con- 
sider again  that,  whilst  excellent  in 
precept  and  theory,  his  plan  will  not 
or  wonld  not  succeed  on  trial.  It 
is  easy  to  say  or  to  write,  ^  Let  onr 
conntrymen  mix  more  freely  with 
the  people,'  Ac.  <fcc.,  but  what  are 
we  to  do  when  the  people  won't 
mix  with  onr  countrymen,  which  is 
really  the  case  P  There  are,  of  course, 
exceptions,  but  even  these  are  gene- 
raUy  in  the  case  of  Hindoos  or  Mus- 
nilmans  who  have  been  educated 
with  regiments,  and  are  consequently 
to  a  great  extent  Anglofied  by  their 
constant  mixing  with  Europeans 
since  their  earliest  childhood ;  and 
particularly  amongst  this  class  may 
he  reckoned'- 

1st.  The  Moonshee  (teacher), 
who  is  thrown  for  hours  daily  into 
the  socie^  of  European  officers. 

2nd.  Men  who  have  something  to 
gain,  and  lay  themselves  out  for 
fiieir  masters  fevour  in  every  way. 

3rd.  Men  who  have  been  expelled 
from  their  caste  or  are  not  generally 
well  received  by  its  members,  and 
who  seek  shelter  in  the  society  of 
Boropeans. 

We  have  never  yet  seen  or  heard 
of  a  case  in  which  an  English  gen- 
tleman had  managed  to  mingle  on 
&ee  and  equable  terms  with  the 
native  community,  although  we  have 
known  of  many  who  have  tried  to  do 
80,  and  who  gained  golden  opinions 
hj  their  a&biHty  and  courtesy, 
something  tempered,  we  must  con- 
fess, by  a  Httle  suspicion  amongst  the 
people  that  they  were  acting  a  part 
and  had  something  to  gain.  It  is, 
ve  repeat,  all  but  impossible  for  an 
English  gentleman,  at  least  in  the 
Government  service,  to  mix  with 
i^ves  as  one  gentleman  with  an- 
o^er,  tmless  we  can  change  the 
whole  character  of  both.    Real  na« 
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tive  gentlemen  now  keep  themselves 
apart  altogether  from  society  in 
general,  and  their  places  are  but 
poorly  fiUdd  by  nobodies  from  our 
Presidencv  coUe^,  who  form  as  a 
rule  apt  illustrations  of  the  proverb, 
'  A  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous 
thing.' 

The  Rajah  of  Yizianagram  is,  we 
imagine,  ^e  best  illustration  of  the 
style  of  native  gentleman  we  would 
wish  to  see  more  of,  and  with  whom 
all  our  countr3rmen  would  have  a 
pleasure  in  mixing.  Of  course,  from 
his  high  rank,  he  is  above  the  ordi- 
nary run,  and  must  excuse  our  in- 
troducing his  name  here  as  a  type 
in  whose  footsteps  we  should  like  to 
see  native  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
following.  His  Highness  retains 
his  religion  and  that  of  his  fore- 
fathers, but  mixes  most  freely  with 
Europeans,  sitting  down  (but,  of 
course,  not  eating;  at  mess  dinners 
and  enjoying  hunself  excessively, 
playing  a  gCNod  game  at  billiards, 
and  dnving  a  right  good  turn-out 
without  being  in  the  least  fietst,  or 
separating  himself  from  the  interests 
of  his  fellow-countrymen  and  sub- 
jects or  tenants. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  simpler 
and  more  permanent  we  can  nmke 
our  administration  of  justice  and 
law,  the  better  it  will  be  liked,  and 
the  more  confidence  will  it  inspire 
into  the  minds  of  the  people,  who, 
as  the  writer  in  8t,  Pauls  truly 
says,  cannot  understand  the  con- 
stant changes  in  law  and  procedure. 

If  we  suppose  also  that  those  who 
administer  the  law,  that  is,  the  sub- 
ordinate magistracy,  <fec.,  are  cor- 
rupt, there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Penal  Code,  with  its  meshes,  which 
havebeen  described  as  *  small  enough 
or  large  enough  to  catch  any  size  of 
fish,'  affords  a  ready  means  to  the 
end  aimed  at — ^for,  alas !  the  majority 
of  our  native  subjects,  even  those 
known  as  respectable,  are  often  en- 
gaged, directly  or  indirectly,  in 
operations  and  transactions  which, 
although  not  actually  criminal  in 
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ihemselyea,  are  sufficiently  near  to 
it  to  render  it  no  difficult  matter 
for  an  unscrupulous  official  to  ex- 
tract money  liy  tlireats  of  criminal 
prosecutions  Held  in  terrorem  over 
the  victim's  bead;  and  the  richer 
and  more  respectable  are,  of  course, 
those  most  easily  *  squeezed,'  &om 
their  wish  to  avoid  any  exposure. 

If  then  we  are  to  carry  out  our 
gcbemes  of  native  self-government, 
we  contend  that  we  must  go  higher 
for  our  stuff  and  find  out  flie  native 
noble  and  gentleman.  And  if  we 
can  only  get  them  to  know  and  ap- 
preciate us,  and  by  a  give-and-take 
policy  enable  them  without  loss  of 
principle  to  accept  government  em- 

i)lQy,  we  shall  wien  find  that  our 
abour  has  not  been  thrown  away, 
i^i^d  that  we  bav9  done  more  to  se- 


cure the  future  wel£su:e  and  inde- 
pendence of  India  than  we  ever  shjjl 
by  persevering  with  our  present 
protegSs^  the  Brahmins,  who  are 
disliked  alike  by  the  *  noble  Moor- 
man,' the  'mild  Hindoo,'  and  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  although  all  will  aUow 
and  give  them  credit  for  their  won- 
derfo]  perseverance  and  aptitude  in 
study,  and  regret  that  their  sole 
object  is  (with  a  few  noble  excep- 
tions), to  acquire  power  and  wealth 
by  any  means,  good,  bad,  or  indiffe- 
rent. 

Before  taking  'a  leap  in  the  dark' 
in  the  East,  as  we  have  done  in  the 
West,  we  should  reconunend  ftupther 
and  more  careful  inquiry,  for  the 
consequences  of  a  false  step  in  the 
former  are  more  likely  to  be  serious 
than  in  the  latter  case. 
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^STICE. 


fCB  ^wmg-room  at  the  BWl  wa* 
80  IftTge  iwd  long  that,  to  Boake 
it  more  cosj  during  the  winter  even^ 
io^  ft  taU  screen  in  the  shape  of  a 
quarter  pf  a  circle  was  usuqjly  ex* 
tended  from  one  side  of  the  fire- 
place halfwf^  acrosa  the  apartment. 
Jabez  and  !\mi.  Oliphant  were  now 
s^ted  within  the  snug  mpace  which 
vas  thus  partitioned  Qn  and  were 
hoth  facing  the  fir^;  while  Lord 
Stainmore  was  in  fm  easy  chair  at 
the  other  side  and  thereloce  a  little 
bejond  the  screen,  in  the  more  open 
part  of  the  room.  Mr.  Oliphant 
was  nerer  fond  of  glare,  and  ^ 
couple  of  wax  candles  on  the  man- 
telpiece were  the  only  Hght  in  ajddi-i 
tion  to  the  unsteady  blaze  of  the 
fire.  Thus  the  whole  of  the  room, 
except  the  small  enclosed  space, 
was  wrajpped  in  that  dim  and  flick- 
ering  twilight  in  which  everything 
IB  yisible  out  nothing  distinct,  and 
which  is  so  fi^vourable  to  grotesque 
tricks  of  the  imagination. 

When  Miss  Oliphant  an(^  hey 
companion  arrived  at  the  door, 
which  was  on  the  same  side  as  the 
screen  but  a  considerable  distance 
down  the  room,  she  left  Frank  to 
advance  up  the  apartment  more 
leisurely,  and  hurried  forward,  partly 
in  her  excitement,  and  partly  to 
prepare  her  xmcle  for  the  artist's 
extraordinary  reappearance.  Ac- 
cordingly she  swept,  as  I  said, 
past  the  end  of  the  curtained  area 
*nd  throwing  her  arms  round  the 
Jaeok  of  her  uncle,  who  was  nearest 
her,  kissed  him,  exclaiming  in  clear 
decisive  tones,  'Uncle,  you  love 
justice,  and  I  am  come  for  it.' 
Very  beautiM  she  looked  as  she 
•tood  9re^  the  n^t  instant,  with 


heightened    colour    and   sparkliiig 
eyes,  waitingfor  his  answer. 

*  My  dear  Kate,  you  shall  have  it 
— ^if  it  is  anything  I  can  do.  What 
can  you  mean  ?  *  returned  Jabez 
with  a  look  of  astonishment  iu 
which  he  was  joined  by  the  two 
others.  Stainmore  however,  re- 
covering from  hi|  surprise,  was 
rising  tpom  his  chair  with  his 
blandest  snule  to  welcome  her,  when 
he  caught  sight  of  Holden  who  had 
now  advanced  nearly  to  the  end  of 
the  screen  but  was  visible  to  him 
alone. 

Never  was  there  change  in  a  man 
80  instantaneous.  The  smile  va- 
^shed  and  he  stood  transfixed  with 
fright  and  horror,  his  hair  almost 
bristling  and  his  face  becoming  first 
deadly  pale  and  then  absolutely 
livid  as  he  glared  at  the  grey  figure 
in  the  dim  light  before  him.  So 
great  was  the  shock  that  aU  con- 
sciousness of  those  in  who$e  pre- 
sence he  was  seemed  to  have 
passed  away  for  the  time. 

*Ah — here?  Merciful  heaven! 
then  they  were  not  dreams,'  he  ex- 
claimed m  a  low  terror-struck  voice 
that  electrified  every  one  with  its 
earnestness.  *What  do  you  want 
now?  Blood!  it  is  always  more 
blood ! — I  thought  I  told  you  it 
was  Carlo.' 

The  artist,  rather  enjoying  the 
other's  fright,  advanced  a  step  or 
two  more  in  silence,  though  still 
not  so  far  as  to  become  visible  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Otiphant.  On  this  an  ex- 
pression of  still  deeper  terror  if  pos- 
sible fixed  itself  on  the  viscount's 
face  and  he  stepped  hastily  behind 
his  chair,  with  his  eyes  still  fastened 
on  Holden,  and  almost  shrieked  out, 
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*  Come  no  nearer !  I  am  not  to  be 
firiebtened — I  will  not  give  it,  I 
tell  yon — no  nearer ! ' 

So  qnickly  bad  all  tbis  passed, 
and  so  amazed  were  tbe  spectators, 
tbat  Kate  only  now  found  power  to 
say  to  ber  nncle,  *  Uncle,  Mr.  Hol- 
den  is  still  living  and  has  come  with 
me.  Are  yon  not  asbamed  of  your- 
self, my  lord  ? ' 

Mr.  OHpbant  now  perceived 
Frank,  and  rising  gave  bim  a  stately 
but  most  cordial  grasp  of  tbe  band  : 

*  Bless  me,  Mr.  Holden,  I  little  ex- 
pected to  bave  tbe  pleasure  of  see- 
ing you  again !  It  is  truly  won- 
derful bow  we  can  bave  been  de- 
ceived so  much,  but  we  are  delighted 
to  welcome  you  back  to  Reinsber.* 

*  Thank  you,  Mr.  Obphant,'  re- 
plied Frank,  *  but  I  fear  my  news  is 
scarcely  worth  a  welcome.' 

*  No  ?  Well,  we  will  bear  you 
and  decide.  You  know  Lord  Stain- 
more,  I  think.  Your  arrival  or 
something  seems  to  have  agitated 
him  in  a  very  unusual  manner:  I 
cannot  quite  understand  it  yet.' 

Stainmore  bad  now  in  some 
measure  regained  bis  self-possession, 
though,  having  been  quite  delirious 
for  the  time,  be  was  unconscious 
how  fiftr  he  bad  committed  himself. 
On  Kate's  announcement  that  Hol- 
den was  still  Hving,  be  pressed  bis 
hand  on  his  brows  and  bis  face 
became  flushed  with  shame.  Ac- 
customed however  to  disguise  or 
control  his  feelings,  he  now  came 
forward,  though  his  voice  still 
trembled  with  agitation. 

*  I  think  I  bave  been  ill,'  be  said ; 

*  my  bead  is  strangely  light.  Your 
coming  on  us  so  suddenly,  Holden — 
I  hope  I — I  did  nothing — I  said 
nothing  to — ^that  is,  to  startle  you  ?  ' 

*You  thought  Mr.  Holden  a 
ghost ;  that  was  all,'  said  Miss  Oli- 
phant,  with  cold  contempt. 

*A  ghost!  Ha,  ha, — ^that  was 
good.  Well,  then,  I  was  certainlv 
a  great  fool,  Kate,'  he  repbed  with 
an  affected  laugh.  *Pray  excuse 
me.     I  have  always  been  dreadftilly 


afraid  of  ghosts.  It  was  an  old  nurse 
who  used  to  frighten  me  when  quite 
a  child  with  such  stories,  and  I 
bave  never  quite  got  over  them. 
Ha,  ba!  A — ^a  very  wrong  thing 
of  the  nurse,  Mr.  OHpbant  ? ' 

'Perhaps  your  conscience  had 
something  to  do  with  the  matter  on 
tbis  occasion,  my  lord :  I  certainly 
do  not  envy  yon  your  dreams,'  re- 
marked Kate. — *  I  believe  you  now, 
Frank, — every  word.' 

*My  conscience.  Elate!'  replied 
Stainmore.  *  Surely,  you  are  giving 
me  rather  bard  measure:  but  if  I 
must  make  a  full  confession,  this 
sSair  of  Mr.  Holden's,  after  my 
anxiety  and  exertions  on  his  behalf, 
left  such  a  deep  impression  on  my 
mind  that — I  never  told  you  before, 
I  think  P  Well,  one  does  not  like 
to  acknowledge  one's  weaknesses — 
but  it  positively  haunted  me  for 
months,  and  I  used  to  dream  about 
him  and  think  bis  spirit  came  to  see 
me  in  my  sleep,  to  urge  me  on  to 
justice  against  his  murderers.  It 
was  ridiculous  enough,  but  surely, 
Kate,  you  will  not  doubt  my  courage 
for  a  trifle  like  this  ? ' 

*I  do  not  doubt,  my  lord,  that 
you  have  courage  enough  for  any- 
thing bad,  and  presence  of  mind  for 
any  hypocrisy,'  said  Elate. 

*Well,  I  see  I  am  in  disgrace 
somehow.  However,  Mr.  Holden, 
allow  me  to  offer  you  my  warmest 
congratulations  on  your  escape.' 
He  advanced  to  Holden  with  out- 
stretched band,  but  tbe  artist  only 
made  him  a  cold  bow. 

*Tbis  is  all  very  mysterious, 
E[ate,'  said  Mr.  Oliphant,  severely, 
'  and  I  think  you  ought  to  explain 
at  once  what  you  mean.  Lord 
Stainmore's  fright  under  the  cir- 
cumstances was  very  natural,  and 
I  do  not  know  what  tbe  effect  of 
Mr.  Holden's  sudden  reappearance 
might  have  been  even  on  myself  if 
you  bad  not  prefaced  it  with  the 
announcement  that  be  was  no 
ghost.' 

'I  will  explain  iio^self.  dearest 
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uncle,  and  shall  conceal  nothing/ 
replied  his  niece.  *  I  told  you  that 
I  came  for  justice,  and  it  is  justice 
on  Mrs.  Oliphant  and  Lord  Stain- 
more  there.* 

'Mrs.  Oliphant  and  Lord  Stain- 
more  ?  This  is  surely  a  dream,  too. 
However,  speak  on  boldly,  Kate :  I 
will  take  care  that  full  justice  is 
done.'  And  Jabez  seated  himself  in 
an  imposing  judicial  attitude,  while 
the  two  culprits  also  sat  listening 
intently  without  saying  a  word. 

Most  girls  would  have  shrunk 
from  the  ordeal  of  mentioning  a 
deep-seated  attachment  before  so 
large  an  audience,  but  Kate  had 
much  of  her  uncle's  determination, 
and,  being  quite  resolved  that  he 
should  now  know  everything,  did 
not  flinch  from  her  purpose.  Li 
few  words  but  without  the  slightest 
hesitation,  she  related,  as  a  preface 
to  her  story,  the  accidental  way  in 
which  she  and  Frank,  before  the 
latter's  departure  from  Reinsber, 
had  discovered  their  attachment  to 
one  another ;  their  fear  of  Mr.  Oli- 
phant's  anger,  yet  their  intention  of 
asking  his  consent  at  once;  and 
Mrs.  Oliphant's  promised  interces- 
sion at  the  first  possible  oppor- 
tuniiy,  a  promise  in  which  they 
trusted,  *  and  which,*  added  Kate 
with  a  scornful  glance  at  that  silent 
lady,  *she  has  so  nobly  fulfilled.' 
Then  as  she  observed  a  look  of  deep 
pain  and  reproach  on  her  uncle's 
face,  her  courage  gave  way  for  a 
minute  or  two  and  she  fell  on  her 
knees  before  him,  clasping  his  hands 
and  kissing  them  through  her  tears. 

*I  know  I  was  wrong,  dearest 
micle,'  she  said.  *1  ought  never, 
never  to  have  accepted  Mr.  Holden's 
offer  till  you  knew  it.  But  I  was 
an  ignorant  girl  carried  away  by 
the  impulse  of  the  moment,  and  we 
loved  one  another — oh  so  truly! 
Uncle,  have  you  not  loved,  yourself  ? 
— ^T  was  sure  of  it ;  then  will  you 
not  forgive  me — ^your  own  Kate 
who  never  meant  to  deceive  you? 
Say  you  forgive  me.' 


'  But  I  think  Mr.  Holden  at  any 
rate  did  not  act  very  honourably  in 
not  making  his  avowal  to  me  first,' 
said  Jabez.  '  I  should  be  sorry  to 
judge  him  harshly,  but  it  looks  like 
an  abuse  of  my  confidence,  as  if  he 
had  taken  advantage  of  his  position 
deliberately  to  steal  your  affections.' 

Holden  coloured  and  exclaimed 
earnestly,  'Indeed,  indeed,  Mr. 
Oliphant,  you  will  do  me  great 
injustice  if  you  think  so.  I  was 
accidentally  surprised  into  the 
avowal  as  Miss  Oliphant  told  you. 
When  I  first  found  out  the  state  of 
my  own  feelings  respecting  her,  I 
not  only  struggled  with  them,  but 
was  intending  to  leave  Beinsber 
without  giving  the  slightest  hint  of 
them  to  any  one  and  at  the  first 
moment  I  could  stir  after  my  ill- 
ness.' 

*But  did  you  think  it  right  to 
leave  the  house  without  telling  me 
what  had  passed  ?  ' 

*That  was  not  Mr.  Holden's 
fault  but  mine,  uncle,'  said  Kate: 
*he  was  most  anxious  to  tell  you 
immediately,  but  I  dissuaded  him, 
trusting,  as  I  said,  to  Mrs.  Oliphant.' 

*WeU,  I  do  not  think  Mr. 
Holden  acted  in  this  case  with 
quite  his  usual  frankness — ^he  ought 
to  have  insisted.  However  all  men 
make  mistakes  sometimes  and  we 
are  under  great  obligations  to  him. 
As  for  you,  Kate,'  he  added,  kissing 
her  affectionately,  '  you  were  some- 
what in  fault  too ;  but  I  know  too 
well  how  good  a  girl  you  are,  not 
to  forgive  you  a  chQdish  attachment 
which  has  come  to  nothiDg.  Now 
go  on  with  your  story.* 

Though  she  did  not  like  the 
ominous  way  in  which  he  spoke  of 
her  affection  for  Holden,  Miss  Oli- 
phant kissed  her  uncle  again  grate- 
folly  and  rose.  She  then  informed 
him  briefly  of  tho  correspondence 
between  herself  and  Frank.  *  Thus 
our  engagement  was  a  very  short 
one,'  she  said;  *for  neither  Frank 
nor  myself  could  bear  the  thought 
of  its  continuing  longer  when  you 
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were  in  ignorance  of  it.  Afterwards 
therefore  we  corresponded  merely 
as  friends.* 

*  I  am  glad  yon  repented  of  your 
error  so  soon,  Kate :  that  was  quite 
right,'  said  Jabez,  his  face  brighten- 
ing. *We  shall  always  of  course 
consider  Mr.  Holden  a  friend  of  the 
family — ^Will  yott  not  sit  down,  Mr. 
Holden  P' 

Miss  Oliphant  continued :  *  I  now 
come  to  the  day  when  we  heard 
from  Lord  Stainmore  of  Mr.  Hol- 
den's  disappearance.  That  was  if 
you  remember  the  loth  of  Decem- 
ber. On  the  12th  Mrs.  Oliphant — 
in  fulfilment  no  doubt  of  her 
promise  of  assistance — wrote  Mr. 
Holden  this  letter,  enclosing  the 
one  which  I  now  hand  you  and 
which  purports  to  be  from  myself. 
Both  are  heartless  falsehoods,  for 
you  will  recollect  that  I  was  not 
engaged  to  Lord  Stainmore  till  six 
months  afterwards;  but  the  one 
with  my  name  attached  is  a  forgery : 
I  never  wrote  or  dreamed  of  such  a 
letter.  Please  read  them  and  judge 
for  yourself — oh,  Mrs.  Oliphant,  how 
could  you  do  it  ?  * 

Jabez  took  the  letters  with  an 
exclamation  of  astonishment,  and 
read  them  twice  very  carefully, 
his  face  growing  sterner  and  sterner 
every  minute. 

*  This  is  certainly  Mrs.  01iphant*s 
writing,'  he  said  at  last  in  a  tone  of 
horror  and  wonder;  *and  as  she 
refers  to  the  other  note,  which 
seems  an  imitation  of  your  hand, 
Kate,  we  may  fairly  conclude  that 
she  is  responsible  also  for  the 
second.  But  I  can  see  no  reason 
for  her  sending  these  notes  under 
any  circumstances,  still  less  to  a 
man  she  supposed  dead.' 

*  Might  she  not  think,  sir,'  said 
Holden,  Hhat  there  was  still  a 
chance  of  my  being  found  alive,  and 
yet  wish  by  these  means  to  put  a 
stop  to  my  suit  for  ever  ?  There  is 
no  doubt  that,  though  professedly 
our  friend,  she  was  edways  at  heart 
a(^in?t  the  match.' 


*  That  is  certainly  a  possible  ex* 
planation  and  the  only  one  I  can 
see,'  replied  Jabez.  *  Mrs.  Oliphant, 
what  have  you  to  say  about  these 
vile  documents  ? ' 

Mrs.  Oliphant  had  been  tryinff  to 
coin  a  lie  which  would  pass,  but 
was  unable  to  strike  one  off  with 
the  speed  which  the  emergency  re- 
quired. She  remained  silent  there- 
fore till  Jabez  in  an  angry  tone 
repeated  the  question. 

*  I  knew  you  would  not  approve 
of  such  a  mesalliance,'  she  said 
fidntly  at  last. 

*  If  I  did  not  approve  of  it,  at  all 
events  I  Would  not  have  resorted  to 
lying  and  forgery  to  stop  it.  Then 
you  do  not  deny  you  wrote  these 
letters — ^will  you  not  speak  ?  * 

*I  wrote  them,'  she  replied,  as 
before :  *  but  I  did  it  for  the  best> 
as ' 

*Very  well,  Mrs.  Oliphant,'  in- 
terrupted Jabez  in  awful  tones. 
*You  own  the  fact  and  that  is 
enough.  I  have  never  liked  you: 
I  knew  you  to  be  mean  and  dis- 
ingenuous, but  I  did  not  imagine 
I  had  been  living  so  long  by  the 
side  of  such  a  sink  of  infamy  as 
this.  For  the  future  you  and  I 
must  part.  You  will  leave  Reinsber 
the  first  thing  to-morrow  morning 
and  choose  another  home.  I  shall 
allow  you  a  small  annuity,  providing 
nothing  of  this  kind  occurs  again.' 

*  Would  it  not  be  better  to  wait 
till  to-morrow  before  deciding  on 
the  matter  P '  asked  Stainmore  de- 
ferentially, as  the  wretched  woman 
buried  her  face  in  her  hands  and 
began  crying. 

'  My  lord,  I  trust  I  know  my  own 
business  best,'  replied  Jabez. 

*  Yes,  uncle,*  said  Kate,  'and  bis 
lordship  may  soon  find  he  has 
enough  to  do  to  attend  to  his  own.' 

*  Well,  let  us  hear,  Miss  Oliphant,' 
replied  Stainmore;  *you  speak  so 
charmingly,  I  could  listen  for  hours, 
whatever  the  subject.' 

Kate  tossed  her  head  scomftdly 
and,  taming  to  Frank,  asklKi  him  to 
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finisli  the  stoly.  Holden  therefore 
briefly  narrated  the  parttculal^  of 
liis  escape  and  the  information  he 
liad  obtained  regarding  the  vis- 
count's complicity  in  the  attempt  on 
liis  life.  At  the  end  he  hslnded  to 
Mr.  Oliphant  the  documentary 
proofs  he  had  brought  with  him, 
Carlo's  deposition  and  others. 

Mr.  Oliphant  took  the  papers  and 
glanced  over  them,  Stainmore  lean- 
ing back  in  his  chair  the  while  with 
an  easy  smiling  nonchalance.  Pre- 
sently Jabez  hemmed  and  gave  judg- 
ment. 

*  These  papers,  Mr.  Holden,  seem 
to  be  genuine  documents,  but  really 
I  do  not  see  iii  them  any  proof  of 
Lord  Stainmore's  connection  in  any 
way  with  this  affair.  In  fact,  the 
depositions  themselves  would  not 
be  admitted  as  evidence  for  a  mo- 
ment in  their  present  form  in  a 
court  of  justice.  But  even  if  we 
admit  them,  what  do  they  amount 
to?  Just  to  this — that  a  ruffian, 
Carlo,  whose  word  no  one  could 
trust,  deposes  that  a  certain  English- 
man, named  Smythe,  employed  him 
to  kill  you,  and  that  Lord  Stainmore 
was  in  Naples  at  the  time  under 
that  very  common  name.  No ;  you 
have  jumped  to  a  monstrous  and 
unwarrantable  conclusion ;  but  if  it 
is  any  satisfaction  to  you,  I  may 
say  without  vanity  that  I  am  a 
pretty  good  judge  of  character  and 
that  I  nave  never  met  a  more  ex- 
cellent, kind,  or  generous  man  than 
this  young  nobleman. — You  will 
excuse  my  having  looked  at  these 
papers,  Stainmore,'  he  added  with 
a  smile,  *but  I  wished  thoroughly 
to  disabuse  Mr.  Holden's  mind  of 
this  strange  delusion;  it  is  always 
so  unpleasant  to  see  an  intelligent 
man  the  victim  of  a  crotchet:  I 
could  tell  you  some  very  amusing 
stbries  about  the  extraordinary 
fancies  of  men  I  have  come  across. 

*  Some  other  time,  Oliphant,  I 
hope  to  hear  them,'  said  the  vis- 
count smiling  courteously  but  with 
slight  hauteur.  *  Mr.  Holden's  craze 


is  certainly  an  amusing  one:  still 
as  he  is  a  friend  of  yours  and  Kate's, 
1  must  thank  you  for  trying  so  well 
to  dispel  it ;  and  with  that  object  t 
will  myself  take  the  trouble  to 
suggest  that,  English  names  being 
so  monstrously  difficult  to  foreigners^ 
this  Carlo,  or  what  you  call  him, 
may  very  probably  have  been  mis* 
taken  in  the  name  of  the  English- 
man who  employed  him,  if  he  was 
employed.  Besides  really,  Mr. 
Holden,'  he  continued  after  a  glance 
at  Mr^.  Oliphant  to  see  if  she  were 
likely  to  take  any  part  in  the  con- 
versation, *what  motive  could  I 
possibly  have  for  killing  you  ?  You 
and  Miss  OUphant  had  kept  your 
little  affair  quite  secret,  so  that  I 
could  not  be  jealous  of  you,  even  if 
I  had  been  in  love  with  her  at  that 
time:  just  imagine  the  absurdity 
of  a  British  peer  making  away,  all 
for  nothing,  with  a  landscape 
painter !  You  do  not  seem  to  have 
neard  of  the  trouble  I  gave  myself 
about  finding  you — and  I  think  it 
is  rather  hard,  Kate,  that  you  have 
not  told  him.' 

*  Nor  does  Lord  Stainmore  seem 
to  think  that  we  have  eyes  or  ears,' 
retorted  Kate.  '  Why  were  you  so 
frightened  when  you  saw  Mr. 
Holden  ? — Why  did  you  talk  of  his 
ghost  wanting  more  blood  from 
you  ?— Why  did  you  speak  of  Carlo, 
if  you  did  not  know  him  ?  * 

Mr.  OHphant  came  to  the  rescue ; 
*Kate,  you  seem  strangely  pre- 
judiced against  your  affianced  hus- 
band just  now.  His  lordship  amply 
explained  all  this;  he  said  he  had 
been  subject  to  dreams  about  this 
affair  from  his  very  anxiety  to  assist 
Mr.  Holden,  and  that  from  a  boy  he 
had  been  afraid  of  ghosts. — I  will 
discuss  that  question  with  you  some 
time  of  the  proper  education  of 
children,  Stainmore:  it  is  a  very 
important  subject.' 

'  Yes,  uncle,  but  Carlo's  name  ? ' 

*WeU,  I  rather  think,'  replied 
Stainmore,  'some  Carlo  was  strongly 
suspected  at  the  time  and  p^haps 
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the  name  miglit  get  mixed  up  with 
my  dreams — I  t&blHj  can't  say — ^you 
cannot  expect  one  to  remember 
everything  that  happens  in  dreams. 
— ^Now,  is  this  queer  mistake  all  ex- 
plained ?  Come  then,  Mr.  Holden, 
there  is  my  hand — as  a  Ghnstian^ 
I  forgive  you  your  unkind  sus- 
picions with  all  my  heart.' 

Mr.  Oliphant  said,  *You  are  a 
very  excellent  young  man,  Stain- 
more;'  but  Frank  haughtily  de- 
clined the  hand,  and  Kate  turned 
away  in  disgust  from  this  specimen 
of  a  forgiving  Christian,  itom  her 
new  point  of  view  every  word  of 
the  viscount's  increased  her  preju- 
dice against  him. 

Stainmore  observed  the  action, 
but  scarcely  displayed  his  usual 
prudence  in  addressing  her  again 
at  that  moment:  *What,  are  you 
too  still  suspicious  of  me,  Kate  ?  I 
am  entirely  innocent,  and  you  will 
be  sorry  for  this  to-morrow.' 

*That  morrow  will  be  long  in 
coming,  my  lord,'  she  answered. 

'And  yet  a  few  hours  ago  you 
could  love  me  ?  ' 

*  Oh,  even  a  few  minutes  work 
miracles  of  change — surely  your 
dreams  must  have  taught  you 
that.' 

*  Faith,'  exclaimed  the  viscount, 
turning  to  Mr.  Oliphant  in  despair, 
*  this  looks  unpropitious  for  the 
event  on  Saturday,'  the  day  fixed 
for  the  wedding. 

*  No,  no,'  answered  Jabez  aside ; 
*the  Oliphants  do  not  break  their 
engagements.  This  is  merely  a 
girlish  prejudice,  conceived  in  a 
moment  and  over  as  soon:  I  will 
reason  with  her  and  you  will  see  by 
a  little  tact  we  shall  soon  make  her 
fonder  of  you  than  ever,  as  is  the 
case,  I  believe,  in  all  true  lovers' 
quarrels,  eh  ? — ^Well,  Kate,  I  know 
you  are  not  quite  yourself  with  all 
this,  but  you  must  think,  on  reflec- 
tion, that  you  have  spoken  most 
unjustly  to  Lord  Stainmora.  Tou 
must  remember  that  you  are  to  be 
his  wife  to-morrow  week.' 


'  I  am  quite  myself,  dear  uncle ; 
but  his  wife — ^never ! ' 

'Pooh,  pooh,  Elate.  You  loved 
him  and  engaged  yourself  to  him, 
and,  as  nothing  whatever  has  oc- 
curred which  can  reasonably  alter 
your  opinion  of  him,  we  must  keep 
our  word.' 

'  Nay,  uncle,  it  is  sometimes  more 
wicked  to  keep  one's  word  than  to 
break  it ;  and  this  is  not  the  man  I 
pledged  myself  to :  I  pledged  my- 
self, as  I  thought,  to  an  honest 
man,  Frank's  friend  and  yours ;  this 
is  Frank's  enemy  and — I  will  not 
say  what  besides.' 

'  It  is  most  absurd  and  wrong  to 
persist  in  this  way.  Elate,  and  I 
shall  be  very  angry  with  you  soon. 
You  came  here,  as  you  said,  for 
justice ; — did  you  find  me  remiss  in 
doing  you  justice  in  Mrs.  Oliphant's 
case  where  the  proofs  were  clear  ? 
Well,  I  have  carefuUy  examined 
your  allegations  against  Lord  Stain- 
more  also,  and  the  justice  you  seek 
compels  me  to  say  that  he  is  com- 
pletely innocent.' 

*  But  you  must  pardon  me,  uncle, 
if,  in  a  matter  so  nearly  affecting 
myself,  I  have  come  to  a  different 
conclusion  on  the  same  evidence.' 

'You  had  no  business  then,  to 
come  to  a  different  conclusion,' 
returned  Jabez  angrily.  *I  can 
have  no^one's  interest  so  nearly  at 
heart  as  yours,  and  I  have  had  far 
greater  experience  than  yourself  in 
the  judgment  of  difficult  cases. 
What,  a  raw  girl!  It  is  simply 
insolence  and  ingratitude  not  to 
defer  at  once.' 

*In  almost  everything,  uncle,  I 
would  gladly,  most  gladly,  defer  to 
you ;  and  you  have  never  found  me 
backward,  I  trust,  in  rendering 
homage  to  your  fisir  greater  intellect 
and  experience.  But  sometimes,  I 
do  not  know  how,  but  I  am  sure  .it 
is  so,  woman's  wit  sees  clearer  than 
man's  wisdom — and,  though  I  am 
deeply  sorry  if  I  pain  you  by  saying 
so,  I  cannot  many  him;  I  would 
sooner  die/ 
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^  Tills  is  atter rebellion.  Kai)e,Kate, 
I  have  been  to  you  as  a  father.* 

*  You  bare  been  more  to  me  than 
a  father,'  said  Kate,  kneeling  again 
and  bathing  his  hand  with  tears. 
'Dearest  nncle,  you  gave  me  a 
father's  love  when  I  had  not  a 
daughter's  claim.  You  took  me 
firom  orphanage,  sorrow,  and 
poverty;  you  fed  me,  clothed  me, 
taught  me;  and  I  learned  neither 
least  nor  last  how  much  true 
nobility  I  had  to  reverence  in  your- 
self. In  return — it  was  all  I  had — 
I  have  given  you  a  daughter's  love. 
Dear  &ther,  let  me  be  your  daughter 
stilL  Let  me  stay  with  you — I 
have  no  other  wish  now,  and  you 
would  be  very  lonely  without  me. 
I  will  never  marry  and  we  will 
forget  all  this.  If  any  old  dream 
of  love  should  ever  trouble  me,  I 
will  either  crush  it  down,  or  say  to 
it  that  you  have  done  so  much  for 
me  you  are  worthy  of  all  the  affec- 
tion this  poor  little  breast  can  give. 
We  were  very  happy  before,  by 
ourselves ;  we  may  surely  be  happy 
again.' 

*  This  is  all  very  well,  Kate ;  but 
I  never  did  break  my  word  in  my 
life  and  I  never  wul.  I  am  as- 
tonished that  you  do  not  see  how 
unjust  and  unreasonable  your  ob- 
jections are.  You  must  certainly 
marry  him — ^you  can  then  live  at 
Beinsber  as  much  as  you  like,  if 
you  and  he  can  agree  on  the  point; 
I  need  not  say  how  happy  I  should 
be  to  have  you  both  with  me  still.' 

'  On  this  point  only,  dear  uncle, 
you  must  excuse  my  compliance.' 

•But  I  will  not  excuse  you,' 
rejoined  Mr.  Oliphant  more  angrily 
than  ever.  '  You  compel  me  to  use 
my  paternal  authority,  and  I  com- 
mand you — ^mark — on  pain  of  my 
very  utmost  displeasure,  to  promise 
you  will  marry  him.' 

•Never,  uncle,'  exclaimed  E[ate 
rising,  •  unless  you  could  first  make 
me  love  him,  which  you  know  very 
well  you  can  no  more  do  than  you 
pf^i  command  flame  from,  heaven. 


Love  comes  only  where  love  likes 
— ^wilfully,  like  the  flowers;  and, 
when  it  does  come,  what  has  it  to 
do  with  laws  or  authority,  except 
to  laugh  at  them?  Yet  is  it  not 
holy,  too  ?  I  think  so.  I  think  the 
parent  who  steps  between  a  girl 
and  her  choice  (]^uestions  a  warrant 
every  bit  as  vahd  as  his  own — ^he 
sets  Gk>d's  command  against  God's 
gifb ;  and  woe  be  to  him  if  he  does 
this  unnecessarily  or  thoughtlessly, 
from  some  miserable  election  of  his 
own  or  from  mean  motives  of  power, 
policy,  or  ambition!  Still,  since 
you  object,  I  will  not  marry  where 
I  choose — but  my  own  father  should 
not  make  me  marry  where  I  do  not 
choose.' 

*  Indeed !  And  this  is  my  dutiful 
niece  Kate !  What  next,  I  wonder  ? 
Perhaps  Miss  Oliphant  will  even 
object  to  my  reminding  her  that  I 
have  other  relatives  ? ' 

*  And  what  of  that,  uncle  ? '  asked 
Kate. 

*  What  of  that,  presumptuous  dis- 
obedient girl !  I  will  not  leave  you 
a  penny,  not  one  penny,  if  you  do 
not  take  his  hand  and  promise  to 
marry  him  instantly — ^instantly,  do 
you  hear?'  cried  Jabez,  almost 
choking  with  fury. 

Kate  flushed  indignantly  and  re- 
plied :  *  I  did  not  thmk,  uncle,  how- 
ever angry  you  were,  you  would 
have  insulted  me.  Your  money 
indeed ! — I  will  not  marry  him.' 

•Leave  the  house,  then:  I  will 
have  no  resistance  to  my  authority 
here.  Go — ^marry  any  beggar  you 
choose — you  can  take  your  choice 
now.  Ungrateful,  insolent  hussy! 
I  will  find  a  hundred  to  love  me 
better  than  ever  you  have  done, 
though  you  were  so  cunning  in 
pretending  it.  Go  —  go  —  don't 
plague  me  with  the  sight  of  you  any 
longer.' 

*  To-night,  uncle  ! '  said  Kate 
falteringly:  it  was  bitterly  cold 
and  a  storm  of  sleet  and  snow  shook 
the  windows.  *  Oh,  you  cannot  be 
so  cruel!    Where  am  I  to  go?' 
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*  To  the  devil  if  you  like.  Ha,  ha ! 
I  have  touched  you  novr,  have  I  ? — 
To-night — this  instant.' 

'You  could  not  be  so  unjust 
surely,  Mr.  Oliphant,*  cried  Frank, 
with  difficulty  controlling  his  indig- 
nation. 

*Who  dares  to  say  that  I  am 
unjust?  And — and,  d — ^n  it,  sir, 
what  have  you  to  do  with  the 
matter  ? ' 

*  I  have  this  to  do  with  it,  that, 
as  an  honest  man,  1  must  say  you 
have  not  the  vestige  of  a  right — 
and  you  know  it  in  your  own  heart 
— to  compel  Miss  Oliphant  to  marry 
a  man  she  does  not  like ;  and  if  you 
turn  her  out  of  doors  on  such  a 
night,  everybody  will  cry  shame  on 
you.* 

'Sir,  I  do  not  think  you  have 
acted  so  honourably  yourself  that 
you  are  entitled  to  lecture  others — 
she  would  be  the  more  valuable 
prize  for  yourself,  I  suppose,  if  she 
stopped,'  said  Mr.  Oliphant  bitterly. 

*Ay,'  echoed  Lord  Stainmore 
with  a  sarcastic  laugh. 

*  You  can  think  what  you  please 
about  that,'  retorted  Frank;  'but 
I  really  must  decline  to  take  my 
code  of  honour  either  from  an  angry 
man  or  a  would-be  assassin.' 

'Well,  sir,'  replied  Stainmore, 
white  with  anger,  *wo  shall  meet 
again,  I  trust.' 

*  The  sooner  the  better,'  said  the 
artist ;  '  I  wiU  then  teach  you  a  few 
lessons  yoii  greatly  need,  my  lord.' 

'Very  well,  sir,  very  well,'  re- 
plied his  lordship. 

*  But  I  trust  our  meeting  wiU  be 
face  to  face  this  time,'  Frank  added 
contemptuously, — 'not  a  coward's 
stab  in  the  dark.' 

'I  will  not  have  my  guest  in- 
sulted in  my  own  house,  Mr. 
Holden,'  broke  in  Mr.  OUphant, 
'I  must  beg  you  to  leave  it  im- 
mediately: I  will  be  master  here. 
And  you,  you  most  ungrateful  girl, 
what  are  you  stopping  for  ?  Go — 
go  instantly.' 

'Not  to-night  I  pray  you,  Oli- 


phant,* said  Stainmore  t  *8he  will 
see  her  mistake  soon.  Think  what 
a  night ' 

*I  will  go  now,'  said  Kate 
haughtily.  *  Mr.  Holden,  will  it  be 
too  much  trouble  to  escort  me  down 
to  the  village  P  Then  I  will  just 
get  my  hat  again  and  meet  you  in 
Sie  hall. — Good-bye,  then,  dear 
uncle,  and  an  orphan's  thanks  for 
all  your  kindness.  You  are  angry 
now  and  have  mistaken  me — it  is 
no  matter — ^I  trust  you  ivUl  find 
those  who  can  give  you  better 
affection, — and  I  am  very  sorry  to 
pain  you  so  much — and — ^it  may  bo 
very  long  before  we  see  each  other 
again — do  not  let  us  part  altogether 
in  anger.'  And  she  approached  as 
if  to  kiss  him. 

'  No — ^no — ^you  are  no  relative  of 
mine  now.  Go  and  starve:  your 
fate  be  on  your  own  head.  Don't 
write — don't  come  here  again — 1 
shall  know  you  are  only  after  iny 
money.*  The  exasperated  old  man 
strucK  at  her  with  any  insinuation 
which  he  thought  would  wound 
her. 

Her  Up  quivered  a  little  but  she 
answered  kindly,  *  Then  I  will  not 
trouble  you,  uncle,  and  so — fare- 
well.' Then  she  walked  with  a 
quiet  but  firm  step  across  the  room 
and  closed  the  door  gently  as  usual. 

After  she  and  Holden  were  gone, 
Jabez  sat  a  long  time  in  silence 
looking  gloomily  into  the  fire, 
neither  Stainmore  nor  Mrs.  Oli- 
phant daring  to  interrupt  his  medi- 
tations. At  last  he  turned  to  the 
viscount  with  a  long  sigh. 

'I  must  apologise  to  you,  mjr 
lord,'  he  said  courteously,  but  wita 
a  trembling  voice,  *  for  your  having 
been  subjected  to  so  much  rudeness 
and  sucn  a  breach  of  faith  in  my 
house.  I  am  very  sorry,  but  of 
course  you  see  that  nothing  could 
be  more  against  my  own  wish.* 

*  Do  not  mention  it,  Mr.  Oliphant,* 
answered  Stainmore : '  I  regret  very 
deeply  that  I  am  the  innocent  cause 
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*  Well,  I  atai  ft  victun  equally  with 
yotmself  tb  this  grosii  defitthce  of 
authority.' 

'  I  hope,  Mr.  Oliphaut,'  Mrs.  Oli- 
phant  ventured  by  and  by  to  say, 
'you  have  now  reconsidered  your 
determination  about  me.  You  see 
now  for  yourself  what  your  niece 
is,  how  wilftil,  how  infetuated  with 
low  societv,  and  how ' 

*  Mrs.  Oliphant/  interrupted  Ja- 
bez  with  a  fresh  burst  of  anger,  *  I 
have  not  reconsidered  my  determi- 
nation about  you,  because  it  needs 
no  reconsidering.  That,  at  any 
rate,  was  just.  You  and  your 
shameful  duplicity  are  the  real 
cause  of  all  this,  and  if  you  say 
another  word,  by  G — d,  you  shall 
go  to-night,  stortny  as  it  is,  like — 
like  her.' 

Mrs.  Oliphant  slunk  away  to 
her  room,  crying;  and  Jabez  rang 
the  bell  furiously  to  order  in  wine 
and  cigars.  He  very  rarely  in- 
dulged in  either,  but  to-night  he 
both  smoked  and  drank  fiercely; 
and  Stainmore,  for  companionship, 
filled  his  own  glass  and  lighted  a 
cigar. 

'Till  to-m*ght,'  said  Jabez,  'I 
never  thought  myself  such  an  old 
man  as  I  am.  Over  sixty  one  finds 
a  very  Httle  excitement  too  much 
for  one.' 

'To-night  would  hare  tried  the 
strongest,'  replied  Stainmore. 

'  Yes,  yes.  I  had  suffered  her  to 
wind  herself  about  me  too  much, 
somehow.' 

*  Ah,  it  does  not  pay  to  lite  any. 
thing  too  well.  When  you  lose  it 
the  pain  is  far  greater  than  any 
pleasure  you  have  ever  had  from 
it.  Give  me  slight  attachments  and 
plenty  of  them:  then,  if  you  are 
unlucky  in  some,  you  do  not  care — 
you  have  scores  as  good  to  fall  back 
on.  I  always  back  the  field  against 
the  favourite.* 

*  It  must  have  been  because  she 
wte  60  like  my  brother,'  said  Jafcez, 
ftOt  noticing  the  other*fe  maxim, 
•poor  John!  it  is  as  well  he  did 


not  Hve  to  see  this  day.  Such  in- 
gratitude, such  tmreafionable  obstl* 
nacy!  * 

'You  have  certainly  been  very 
kind  to  her.' 

•Kind!  Yes.  She  was  a  little 
wild  thing  without  a  penny  when  I 
took  her,  and  I  gave  her  the  very 
best  education  without  any  regard 
to  expense,  and  I  let  her  do  almost 
what  she  Hked — too  much  so,  it 
seems.  You  would  hardly  believe 
it,  but  I  allowed  her  three  hundred 
a  year  for  pocket-money  alone — 
three  hundred  pounds,  my  lord, 
each  year — and  paid  all  her  bills 
besides.  Ah  me !  I  know  the  time 
when  I  should  have  thought  myself 
as  rich  as  Croesus  if  I  had  received 
half  that  amount  for  my  whole 
salary — I  really  do  not  know  which 
is  happier,  the  shopman  or  the 
milUonaire.' 

The  other,  not  knowing  how  to 
console  hitn,  or  not  willing  to  take 
the  trouble,  let  the  old  man  ramble 
on  till  he  asked  nervously  after  a 
pause: 

*I  suppose  you  think  I  was 
right,  my  lord,  in  what  I  did  ?  I 
am  rather  stunned  and  my  judg- 
ment is  scarcely  so  clear  as  usual. 
But  psha!  I  A;^s  right;  paternal 
authority  must  be  maintained  at  all 
costs.' 

StaLnmore  was  glad  that  he  was 
not  required  to  answer  the  question, 
which  would  have  put  hini  in 
the  dilemma  either  of  offending 
Jabez  by  opposing  him,  or  of 
confirming  the  old  man  in  his  re- 
solution of  throwing  his  niece  off 
altogether.  Neither  of  these  al- 
ternatives suited  the  viscount,  who 
was  busy  calculating  the  chances 
of  a  reconciliation  between  the  two 
relatives,  of  course  with  a  view  to  the 
great  Stainmore  interest  therein. 

'But  you  don't  think,'  he  an- 
swered, '  that  she  will  abandon  you 
altogether  in  this  way  ?  Surely 
she  will  come  b&bk  in  the  morning 
to  ask  your  forgiveness — or  Soo!l  at 
any  rate  f  * 
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*  Do  you  really  think  bo  ?  *  said 
Jabez  eagerly.  *  But  she  mnst  agree 
to  the  marriage :  I  cannot  honour- 
ably allow  that  to  be  broken  off.* 

*  I  have  been  frequently  to-night 
on  the  point  of  asking  you  to  with- 
draw from  the  engagement,  but  I 
thought  you  might  be  annoyed  at 
such  a  proposition,  and  perhaps 
might  think  I  was  backing  out  of 
an  agreement  unfairly.  Of  course 
to  give  her  up  would  be  a  great 
grief  and  trial  to  me,  but  sooner 
than  cause  such  unhappiness,  I 
think  I  ought  to  make  the  sacrifice.' 
After  Mr.  Oliphant's  last  observa- 
tion, the  viscount  thought  he  could 
air  his  generosity  without  cost. 

*It  is  not  to  be  thought  of, 
Stainmore,'  replied  the  old  man. 
*  I  will  not  allow  you  to  suffer  for 
the  faults  of  my  family  if  I  can  help 
it.  Tour  offer  is  a  very  noble  one, 
but  do  not  speak  of  it  again,  or  you 
will  offend  me.  K  she  ever  comes 
back  to  Reinsber,  she  shall  come 
on  condition  of  restoring  the  honour 
of  our  fe-mily  by  marrying  you.' 

'But  at  all  events  had  we  not 
better  agree  to  defer  the  marriage 
a  little  till  she  gets  over  her  pre- 
sent silly  prejudice  against  me  ?  ' 

*  Well,'  answered  the  other  with 
hesitation ;  '  perhaps  it  is  weak,  but, 
at  your  request,  I  have  no  objection 
to  yield  so -far — on  the  complete 
understanding  that  the  marriage  is 
only  deferred.' 

*Very  well,  then:  and  would  it 
not  be  as  well  for  you  to  let  her 
know  to-morrow  that  you  are  wil- 
ling to  make  this  concession  ? ' 

*  No,  it  would  not,'  said  Jabez  in 
wrath.  *What  do  you  take  me 
for,  my  lord  ?  I  have  perhaps  been 
ha«ty,  but  at  my  time  of  life  it  is 
surely  too  much  for  any  one  to  ex- 
pect that  I  shall  ask  pardon  from  a 
disobedient  girl.  I  am  too  proud. 
If  she  wants  grace,  she  must  come 
for  it.' 

*0h,  she'll  come,  you  may  de- 
pend on  it,  sooner  or  later : '  Stain- 
more  really  believed  what  he  said, 


for  he  could  not  conceive  the  possi- 
bility of  any  woman  throwing  away 
a  magnificent  fortune  from  simpla 
dislike  to  himself,  favourite  of  the 
sex  as  he  was. 

*You  really  think  so?  Well, 
perhaps  she  will — she  is  not  a  bad 
girl  after  all.  And  now  let  us  talk 
about  something  else — anything  but 
this  unpleasant  subject.' 

He  walked  to  the  window  and 
threw  it  open.  The  night  was  as 
wild  as  ever,  the  snow  thick  on  the 
ground  and  in  the  air,  so  that  he 
could  only  see  a  few  yards,  while 
the  wind  whirled  a  quantity  of 
sleet  in  his  face  and  shook  the  case- 
ment so  violently  that  his  utmost 
strength  was  required  to  hold  it. 
He  soon  slammed  it  to,  therefore, 
and  came  back  to  the  fire  with  a 
very  pale  fEice.  After  making  a 
great  fuss  in  dashing  the  particles 
of  snow  off  his  coat  he  poured  out 
with,  an  unsteady  hand  a  glass  or 
two  of  wine,  which  he  drank  in 
quick  succession. 

*We  shall  have  a  great  fell  of 
snow  before  morning,  I  think — 
real  Christmas  weather,  Stainmore. 
Fill  your  glass  again,'  he  said  hus- 
kily. 'My  voice  is  rather  hoarse 
— I  must  have  caught  cold  with 
that  window.  Yes,  we  shall  hear 
to-morrow  of  sheep  being  over- 
blown and  all  sorts  of  things.' 

*  Is  that  a  common  occurrence 
here  ?  ' 

*  Very ;  sometimes  a  hundred  in 
one  flock — but  only  on  the  hills, 
you  know;  and  I  never  heard  of 
persons  being  lost  about  here — you 
never  did,  did  you  ?  ' 

*  Well,  some  one  was  telling  me 
a  story  one  day  about  a  shepherd  at 
Beinsber ' 

*Yes,  yes,  but  that  was  on  the 
moors,  you  know — a — a  very  dif- 
ferent thing — a  thousand  feet  above 
this  place.  And  it  was  years  ago. 
Of  course  men  who  are  looking 
after  sheep  are  out  all  the  day  and 
are  exposed  to  the  weather  a  much 
longer  time. — ^But  it  would  be  al- 
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most  imposBible,  I  take  it,  for  tra- 
vellers to  be  lost  in  the  valleys 
now-a-days  when  the  roads  are  so 
good?' 

'  Still  I  have  heard  of  such  in- 
stances.' 

'  I  think  yon  mnst  be  mistaken, 
my  lord,'  said  Jabez  sharply.  '  How 
did  yon  like  Scotland  again  P ' 

They  tried  many  subjects  but 
always  wandered  back  in  a  circle  to 
the  old  point.  At  last  they  went 
to  bed,  agreeing  that  Kate  Oliphant 
wonld  retom  to  her  dnty  in  the 
morning. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

A  CONSPIBAGT,  AKD  THE  FALL  OF  MB. 
OLIPHANT. 

Space  does  not  permit  ns  to  fol- 
low EAte  and  Frank  in  their  wild 
and  dangerons  walk  through  the 
snow  to  Mrs.  Mansfield's,  where 
they  had  determined  to  stay  the 
night.  Th^  barely  escaped  with 
their  lives,  but  even  in  their  peril 
the  artist  found  time  to  persuade 
Miss  Oliphant  to  become  his  wife, 
and  they  were  married  a  few  weeks 
afterwards. 

We,  however,  must  pursue  the 
fortunes  of  our  hero.  Mrs.  Oli- 
phant lefb  the  Hall  the  next  day, 
and  Lord  Stainmore,  finding  that 
Kate  did  not  come  back,  soon  grew 
tired  of  the  old  man's  society  and 
departed  also.  Jabez  was  thus 
left  alone  in  the  great  house.  He 
felt  his  solitude  bitterly,  and  for  a 
time  nursed  a  fond  hope  that  his 
niece  would  still  return ;  but  as  the 
weeks  went  on  and  she  came  not, 
he  grew  more  incensed  against  her 
than  ever.  By  and  by,  however, 
his  thoughts  returned  into  their 
old  channel,  and  he  decided  that,  if 
he  had  not  much  private  happiness, 
he  ought  now  more  than  ever  to 
live  for  the  public  good. 

Now  the  public  good  in  his 
opinion  demanded  the  sacrifice  of 
no  lees  a  personage  than  Sir  Oeorge 


Highside,  whose  support  of  Haw- 
trey  and  opprobrious  expressions  to 
himself  he  had  not  forgotten.  Con- 
stantly on  the  watch  therefore  for 
an  opportunity,  he  contrived  before 
long  to  punish  the  baronet,  who  now 
and  then  walked  home  after  a  good 
dinner  somewhat  the  worse  for 
his  two  bottles.  On  one  of  these 
occasions  he  met  Mr.  Oliphant  on  a 
narrow  pathway,  and  without  in- 
tending it  slightly  pushed  him :  for 
which  Jabez  in  great  glee  forced 
the  bench  of  magistrates  to  fine 
their  chairman  ten  shilling  and 
costs  for  an  assault.  Nor  did  Mr. 
Truman  fiure  much  better,  for  when 
he  still  refused  to  excommunicate 
Hawtrey,and  furthermore  continued 
to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  Sir 
Gteorge,  Jabez  indignantly  with- 
drew the  increase  of  stipend  which 
he  had  hitherto  allowed  him.  But 
the  term  of  Mr.  Oliphant's  power 
was  near  an  end.  So  many  per- 
sons about  Reinsber  had  felt  the 
weight  of  his  arm  that  a  power- 
ful coalition  was  at  last  formed 
agaiust  him  with  the  object  of 
meting  out  to  him  something  of 
the  measure  he  had  given  others. 

The  sagacious  and  powerful 
mind  of  Fothergill,  delighting  in 
strategems — if  we  may  here  follow 
the  Homeric  vein  of  the  original 
MSS.  in  describing  an  event  so 
untoward  to  our  king  of  men — 
was  that  which  first  conceived  a 
plot  so  dire.  To  him  were  added 
the  mild  wisdom  of  Hawtrey,  lord 
of  the  ferule,  and  the  ponderous 
strength  of  Wideawake  ferocious 
in  conflict,  among  Graven  dalesmen 
chief  From  distant  homes  came 
they  both  to  attend  the  spirit-re- 
viving council,  that  from  the  birch- 
resounding  halls  of  Stainton,  this 
from  Sandy  Topping,  fertile  in 
rocks  and  heather.  Thither  too, 
breathing  battle,  eager  for  the  fray, 
came  the  Highsides,  father  and  son, 
both  the  horse-loving  Harry  and 
Sir  Oeorge,  the  fiery-faced ;  no  six 
men  could  drink  me  quantity  p£ 
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(lid,  d«%  oopgmnii^g  it  i^omo, — 
aoch  mexL  m  bow  liv^  Noor  w^ 
loud-Yoiced  Truman  absent^  tbongh 
in  his  beari  hQ  loye^  not  wars  or 
mnrderoua  battle ;  nor  yet  CarltoA 
good  at  beeves.  Al}  these  and 
more  were  gathered  iu  the  smoke* 
rerjoicing  parlour  of  the  IRed  Lion 
tiU  the  Utile  ^;oQm  waA  fuH  of  tinem, 
to  see  if  haply  for  the  sons  of 
mortal  men  deliverance  might  yet 
be  found  from  the  unappeasable 
wrath  of  Jabez.  Even  as  when — 
but  thank  you,  X  think  that  will 
do,  my  dear  prince  of  poets,  as  we 
seem  to  be  coming  to  a  six-line 
simile  about  a  lion  and  hunters. 

The  conspirators  met,  then,  at  the 
Bed  Idon ;  and  Sir  George,  having 
been  voted  into  the  chair  nem,  con,^ 
called  on  FothergiU  to  state  the 
object  of  the  meeting.  William 
was  about  to  comply  when  Dick 
Wideawake,  who  had  been  asked 
to  attend  with  Hawthomthwaite  to 
represent  the  formers  and  working 
men,  brought  down  his  clenched  fist 
on  the  deal  table  with  some  force. 

'Dal  it,  Sir  George,'  he  ex^ 
claimed,  *wi*  aw  respect^  ye  mun 
be  fbi^tting  yersel  awtogither. 
We  ourt  to  order  what  we  want, 
first,  I  say.  It's  like  trying  to  git 
butter  out  o'  churn  milk,  is  takkmg 
counsel  wi'out  a  glass  afore  yan. 
What,  a  single  noggin  '11  harm 
nane  on  us;  an'  tdLk  dry-lipped 
I  nauther  can  nor  will.' 

Sir  Gborge  bowed  a  gracious 
assent  to  an  amendment  that  was 
&r  from  unpalatable  to  him,  and 
when  the  numerous  wants  of  the 
company,  in  the  shape  of  spirit, 
lemons  and  tobacco,  had  been  sup- 
plied, Fothergill  proceeded. 

*I  think,  gentlemen,  you  all 
know  why  we  are  met  here  to- 
night; so  I  shall  cut  my  remarks 
short.  During  the  last  year  or  two 
Mr.  Oliphant  has  been  doing  some 
very  stnuige  things,  strange,  ofien- 


siye,  and  unjustifi^^ble.  Our  villQge 
was  a  peaceable  Httle  place  enou^ 
before  he  came  to  it;  but  for  a 
long  time  he  has  considered  it  neoes- 
saiy  to  pry  into  everybody's  con- 
cerns, manage  people's  business  for 
them,  and  be  the  grand  *' censor 
mojnun  "  of  every  household,  find- 
ing out  our  fe^ults  or  inventing  foults 
for  us,  and  thcA  sC'Olding  or  preach- 
ing, lecturing  or  hectoring  us  into 
amendment.' 

'  A^,  he  licks  ye  hollow  at  sar- 
monising,  Mr.  Truman,  up  hill  or 
down,'  remarked  Wideawake  ;*  *  he 
hes  twice  as  mich  wind  for  t'  job 
as  iver  ye  hed,  an'  he  niver  breks 
t'  trot  nauther.' 

'  Order,  Mr.  Wideawake,'  said 
the  chairman. 

*  Who  is  there  that  has  not  suf- 
fered from  him  ? '  continued  Fother- 
gilL  *  You,  sir>  and  Mr.  Wideawake  • 
here,  have  been  brought  before  a 
court  of  law  by  him ;  Hawtrey  and 
Mrs.  Mansfield  have  been  threat- 
ened and  grossly  insulted,  Truman 
has  been  severely  rated  and  "out;" 
all  for  paltiy  or  imaginary  ofienoes. 
Down  to  the  very  boys,  the  villa- 
ge almost  individually  have  bus- 
tained  injury  or  insult  £rom  him — 
and  then  he  must  try  forsooth  to 
dragoon  them  into  submission! — 
excuse  me,  Captain  Highside,  I 
mean  no  reflection  on  you;  you 
only  did  your  du^.  To  crown  all, 
in  the  same  dommeering  spirit  he 
must  turn  his  niece  out  of  doors  on 
one  of  the  wildest  nights  ever 
known,  without  a  moment's  grace 
or  preparation,  and  without  even 
any  reasonable  cause.  I  shudder 
when  I  think  of  that  terrible  walk 
of  hers  through  the  snow.' 

'  Tes,  and  Mrs.  OKphant — one  of 
the  most  agreeable  and  ladylike 
women  I  ever  met,'  said  the  baro- 
net ;  ^  I  consider  his  conduct  in 
sending  her  ofi*,  without  the  slightest 
reason  apparently,  by  jEw  the  worst 
thing  he  has  done.' 


^  There  k  an  awkward  y§  here,  < 


which  the  editor  can  make  nething. 
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♦l^opsr  Kate!'  sighed  Harry. 
*  WJM^t  1^  T?^e  to  4q  to  him  ? ' 

<  Haye  pi^t^ouoe,  Mr.  Highside,  for 
a  minute,'  resumed  Fothergill.  *  I 
know  he  would  say,  and  very  truly, 
that  he  did  all  this  believing  it  to  b^ 
ri^t — I  have  observed  that  a^y- 
thmg  specially  bad  alw^s  is  done 
in  the  name  of  justice :  %  know  too 
that  to  a  man  of  his  wealth  a 
certain  influence  is  due ;  but  it  must 
be  freely  given  and  not  enforced.' 

*  I  really  do  not  see  why  a  man 
should  have  influence  merely  because 
he  is  rich,  Fothergill,'  said  the 
chairman:  *  there  are  better  men 
in  this  room  than  Jabez  Oliphant. 
A  man,  who  does  not  know  his  own 
grandfather,  and  whose  father  is 
only  too  well  known,  should  not 
come  back  to  his  native  village  to 
give  himself  airs.  He  should  go 
where  he  is  not  known. 

*  True,  Sir  George ;  but  with  sub- 
missioii,  and  as  a  mere  fact,  large 
wealth  always  has  a  certain  power. 
However,  we  are  all  tired  of  this 
doqiineering  of  his  and  are  agreed 
that  he  is  not  to  be  a  king  over  us 
any  longer — ^not  evw  to  be  old 
Kmg  Congo,  Dick — ^if  we  can  help 
it.  And  by  leaguing  against  him, 
we  can  at  leaat  scotch  uie  snake  if 
w«  cannot  kill  it' 

*Ay,  he's  a  grit  boa-oonstrictor 
'at  'ud  svrallow  ns  up,  banes  au'  aw» 
if  his  mouth  wor  nobbut  big  enough  \ 
an'  aw  acos  he  likes  us  sa  weel ! ' 

*  Well,  Mr.  Fothei^'  said  Haw^ 
trey,  '  we  are  thus  far  agre^ ;  we 
have  to  stop  the  nuisapce.  But  let 
ua  have  some  practical  suggestion 
as  to  the  means.' 

'I  had  rather  have  left  that 
to  yourselves,  gentlemen,'  replied 
William.  *  However,  suppose  we 
first  try  to  get  him  struck  off  the 
commission.  The  loss  of  his  office 
would  be  a  great  blow  both  to  his 
pride  and  influence.' 

'  True,'  cried  everjr  o^e ;  *  it  would 
becapital:  but  how  14  it  to  be  done?' 

'I  think  it  might  be  done  by  a 
petition  in^entially  signed.    The 


way  hp  acted  whe^  the  public  meet- 
ly was  held  about  hhn  must  be  our 
sheet-anchor, — his  ordering  out  the 
yeomanry  and  making  them  charge. 
We  must  set  forth  how  unnecessary 
any  interference  was  aud  how  dread- 
ful the  consequences  might  have 
been  if — if  the  yeomanry — what 
shall  I  say,  Harry  r  '  he  added  turn- 
ing towards  Highside  with  a  slyness 
which  made  all  the  company  laugh. 

*Why,  if  Mr.  Highside  hedn't 
liked  a  noggin  o'  brandy  here  at  t' 
Bed  Xdon  better  than  a  brokken 
head  on  t'  Green,'  said  Dick ;  *an' 
nane  sich  a  bad  choice,  nauther, 
Mr.  Highside.  Ye've  cut  yer  wis- 
dom-teeth, I  can  see.' 

*Come  now,  FothergiU,  what 
could  I  do  ?  '  said  Harry.  *  You 
know  I  had  only  two  fellows  with 
me,  and  as  for  that  O'Callaghan — ' 

*  Oh,  don't  apologise  for  not 
having  cut  our  throats,  Harry,'  in- 
terrupted William ;  '  one  easily  for- 
gives a  failure  of  that  sort.  The 
truth  is  it  was  a  very  foolish  busi- 
ness, and  we  must  make  it  out  in 
our  petition  to  be  as  foolish  as  we 
possibly  can,  throwing  all  the  blame 
of  course  on  Mr.  Oliphant,  and  ex- 
pressing very  strongly  our  opinion 
that  he  is  in  consequence  utterly 
unfit  to  have  a  seat  on  the  bench. 
I'll  word  the  thing  if  you  like,  and 
here  are  three  magistrates  who  will 
sign  it  at  once  I  suppose — ^you.  Sir 
George,  Mr.  Carlton,  and  myself. 
We  can  get  almost  all  the  justices 
who  attend  Stainton  sessions  to  foot 
it ;  and  if  all  persons  present  will  do 
the  same,  and  Dick  here  will  under- 
take afterwards  to  go  round  with  it 
in  the  village,  why,  I  think  we 
^hall  make  out  a  pretty  strong  case 
for  the  interference  of  her  Majesty's 
Secretary  of  State.' 

*ril  tak  it  round  wi'  pleasure,' 
said  Wideawake,  'an'  begow  I 
wiUn't  leava  man  woman  or  child 
till  I've  gitten  'em  to  put  their 
names  tidl  it.  Ye  sail  see  now 
what  I  can  do  wi'  'em,  though  I's  e 
nobbut  a  plain  fsmner.' 
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*  Yes,  a  horse-jobber,  too,  and  a 
confonndedlj  sharp  file  at  it ! '  said 
Fothergill ; — *  you're  forgetting  that 
brown  mare  you  sold  me.  The 
horse-jobbing  does  more  for  you, 
Dick,  than  ever  your  fann  did.' 

*Whya,  whya,  happen  it  does 
an'  happen  it  doesn't.  Yan  cannot 
bear  to  see  an  honest  penny  Hgging 
i'  t'  road,  ye  knaw,  wi'out  stooping 
to  pick  it  up;  yan  'ud  be  a  bom 
fool  if  yan  could:  for  efter  aw, 
brass  is  brass,  as  ye  said  yersel. — 
Mrs.  Grandilugs,  let's  hev  another 
noggin — an'  tiy  to  put  some  gin 
in  it  this  time,  d'ye  hear !  There's 
as  mich  distance  atween  t'  drops 
o'  spirit  i'  what  they  caw  gin  an' 
watter  here,  as  there  is  atween. 
trouts  i'  a  beck,  Mr.  Truman. 
Efter  ye've  swallowed  t'  first  drop 
i'  a  mouthftil  o*  watter,  ye've  to 
wait  hauf  an  hour  afore  ye  come  to 
t'  next.' 

*I  don't  think,  Fothergill,'  said 
Truman,  *that  I  can  sign  this 
petition  myself.  It  would  be  an  act 
of  revenge.' 

i  *  But  surely  you  do  not  think  he 
was  right  in  the  stops  he  took  about 
the  public  meeting  r ' 

*No,  I  think  he  acted  very 
injudiciously,  as  he  has  often  done. 
But  through  all  his  crotehets,  he 
has  intended  to  be  both  just  and 
generous;  only  he  is  too  dicta- 
torial.' 

*  And  that's  just  what  no  gentle- 
man can  stand,  you  know,'  said 
Harry.  *  If  you've  a  thoroughbred 
you  must  coax  her,  mustn't  you, 
Dick  ?  Fancy  Jabez  Oliphant  try- 
ing  to  dictate  to  my  father  there ! ' 

*But  he  could  not,  Harry;  he. 
could  not,'  said  the  baronet.  *I 
despise  him ;  and  all  he  can  do  is 
not  worth  a  moment's  notice. — ^But 
I  don't  understand  what  the  parson 
there  is  thinking  about :  you  surely 
will  not  desert  us  at  a  pinch,  Tru- 
man,— ^refuse  to  sign,  eh  ? ' 

*  I  think  Mr.  Truman  is  right,* 
said  John  Hawtrey.  *Asthecler^. 
man  of  the  place,  he  ought  to  live 


in  peace  with  all  men ;  as  indeed  he 
does,  bearing  enmity  to  no  Hving 
thing  I  could  ever  hear  o^  bat  the 
fish  and  the  caterpillars  in  his  gar- 
den, and  I  have  no  doubt  he  has  long 
since  found  out  the  easiest  means 
of  killing  these.  However,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  sign  and  give  you  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  church  militant.' 

Troman  was  the  only  person  pre- 
sent who  declined  to  back  the  peti- 
tion, and  the  latter  having  been  de- 
cided on,  he  said  rather  doubtfully, 
*  There  is  perhaps  one  thing  which 
I  could  have  approved.* 

*What  is  that?  Let  us  have 
the  clerical  mite  by  all  means,' 
said  Fothergill.  *A  hulking  six- 
foot  fellow  like  you,  Truman,  has 
no  right  to  keep  such  a  tender  con- 
science. You  should  give  it  to 
some  sickly  girl,  and  get  another.' 

'Girl,  or  conscience?'  asked 
Harry.  *Now,  don't  you  know 
he  is  booked  for  Miss  Norber, 
Fothergill,  and  she's  no  chicken? 
Wouldn't  her  nose  grow  sharper 
still  if  she  thought  old  Truman  was 
after  anybody  else ! ' 

*Now,  Harry,'  said  the  incum- 
bent, making  his  stereotyped  reply 
to  badinage  of  this  kind,  'how 
absurd  you  are !  Why,  how  can  I 
marry  on  an  income  of  seveniy-two 
pounds  four  shillings  and  twopence  ? 
And  then  you  know  I'm  too  old  bj 
ten  years.* 

*  Not  a  bit  too  owd,  Mr.  Troman,' 
remarked  Dick ;  '  don't  ye  know  'at 
women  all'ays  like  chaps  'at  hev  hed 
a  bit  of  experience  ?  As  to  yer  in- 
comings, they  aren't  mich  to  be 
sure ;  twa  three  bite  o'  dealing  i' 
horseflesh  'ud  be  worth  mair  nor 
aw  t'  boiling — that  is,'  he  added, 
hastily,  *if  they  were  varra  lucky 
uns — I  don't  say  all'ays,  ye  know. 
But  I'll  tell  ye  what,  Mr.  Truman ; 
as  ye  hevn't  mich  yersel,  ye  owt 
to  marry  a  lady  wi'  a  fortun ;  she's 
na  business  wi'  sa  mich  brass,  hes 
ony  single  lady,  say  I — she  owt 
to  share  it  wi'  some  fellow  'at  can 
spend  it  for  her  like  a  gentleman. 
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Dung  isn't  worth  onght  till  it's 
spread,  ye  knaw,  an*  what's  t'  good 
0*  letting  it  lig  o*  heaps  ?  ' 

'Very  good  ad  vice,  Dick,*  said 
Hawtrey.  *  But  what  is  your  plan, 
Truman?* 

*Well,  could  we  dissolve  this 
absurd  society  of  Mr.  Oliphant's 
for  the  Propagation  of  Virtue  ?  It 
does  a  great  deal  of  harm  in  the 
parish,  I  fear, — gives  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  interfering  everywhere.' 

*  Hurrah,  yes  ;  that'll  be  another 
rap  for  him,'  shouted  Harry,  'and, 
by  Jove,  I'm  ashamed  of  seeing  my 
name  on  that  prospectus.  Aren't 
you,  father  ?  You're  down,  too,  you 
know.' 

*No,  Harry,*  said  the  baronet, 
'I  am  not  ashamed  of  anything  I 
ever  did — ^have  no  reason,  sir :  who 
is  there  that  I  need  be  afraid  of? 
But  as  Mr.  Truman  thinks  this 
society  a  failure,  I  shall  be  happy 
to  take  your  votes  about  dissolving 
it.* 

*But  can  we  dissolve  it  without 
summoning  a  formal  meeting  of 
the  committee  and  Mr.  Oliphant  ?  ' 
asked  Fothergill. 

*  Why,  sir,  almost  all  the  com- 
mittee are  present,*  said  the  chair- 
man, testily,  *and  we  know  what 
that  fellow  Oliphant  would  say, 
as  well  as  if  he  were  here.  We 
must  count  him  as  one  vote  against 
the  proposition — that's  all.  I  rule, 
sir,  that  we  are  perfectly  competent 
to  settle  the  question.* 

'  And  I  propose,  then,  that  this — 
this  Virtue,  or  what  you  call  it,  be 
done  away  with,*  exclaimed  Harry. 

*This  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  Virtue,  you  mean,  Harry,  I 
suppose,*  said  the  chairman.  /Very 
well;  is  there  any  opposition  to  the 
motion  ?  Carried  then  without  dis- 
sentients, and  I  declare  the  said 
society  dissolved.  What  is  the  next 
proposition  ?  ' 

*  Can  you  suggest  anything  your- 
self? '  inquired  Fother^l,  knowing 
the  deference  which  the  old  baronet 
always  expected. 

VOL.  I. — NO.  n.      2JEW   SBEIBS. 


*  Why,  no  ;  unless  all  here  wert? 
to  agree  to  take  no  further  notice 
of  him.  Of  course,  I  shall  take 
none  ;  but  it  is  for  the  rest  of  you. 
to  consider  whether  what  this  low 
fellow  has  done  in  the  neighbour- 
hood docs  not  entitle  him  to  be  sent 
to  Coventry  by  every  one.* 

*  A  very  good  notion.  Sir  George/ 
said  Fothergill ;  *and  besides  cutting 
him,  to  make  him  ashamed  of  him- 
self if  we  can,  we  ought  to  agree 
together,  all  who  are  here,  to  unite 
in  opposing  him  if  he  attempts  any 
further  onslaught  on  any  one  in  the^ 
district,  whether  rich  or  poor ;  and 
in  that  case,  we  ought  to  see  if  we 
cannot  find  some  charge  against 
himself  and  bring  him  before  the 
magistrates;  for  that  would  be  a 
harder  blow  to  him  than  anything.' 

'  In  fact,  we  are  to  form  ourselves 
into  an  Anti-Oliphant  and  Mutual 
Protection  Society  in  place  of  the 
one  we  have  j  ust  broken  up  ?  Well , 
I'll  make  one,'  said  Hawtrey. 

'  Yes,  and  we  are  not  to  visit  him.' 

*  But  if  he  wants  a  cart-horse  or 
owt  o'  that  sort,'  inquired  the  farmer, 
*  I  isn't  to  be  shut  off  frae  sarving- 
him,  if  we  can  trade  ?  I  migl^ 
just  as  weel  hev  ony  profit  there's 
to  be  gitten  out  of  lum,  as  Isaiah 
Dncksberry,  ivery  bit.* 

*  Yes,  Dick ;  and  the  more  you  can 
bite  him  the  better  the  company 
will  be  pleased,'  replied  Fothergill. 

All  except  Truman  having  agreed 
on  this  point  also,  'Well,  I  pro- 
pose,* cried  Harry,  starting  up,  *thafc 
we  appoint  somebody  to  give  him 
a  taste  of  a  stick,  just  as  a  finishing 
touch  to  all  the  rest.  Nobody  can 
say  he  doesn't  richly  deserve  it, 
after  what  he  has  done  about  his 
niece  and  Mrs.  Mansfield.' 

'1*11  be  hanged  if  that  isn't  t'' 
maist  sensible  proposition  I*ve  heard 
to-neet :  wha  wad  ha  thowt  it  o* 
ye^  Maister  Highside  ?  *  said  Dick 
enthusiastically.  'Ye'U  come  out 
a  topper  for  sense  yet,  ye*ll  see. 
Let's  give  him  a  bit  o*  club-law  an' 
hev  done  wi'  it ;  I  reckon  nought  ^ 
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bearing  malice  for  a  lang  time.  I 
wadn*t  barm  bim  micb,  ye  know, 
acos  be's  an  owd  man — bat  a  few- 
bine  wbeals  across  t'  back  frae  a  good 
esb  stick,  or  a  couple  o'  black  eyes 
wadn'tburt  bim,  an'  it'  ud  tak  t*  non- 
sense out  of  bim  better  nor  ongbt.' 

*  And  ril  fee  tbe  man  to  do  it,  if 
you  like.     Hurrab !  *  cried  Harry. 

*Nay,  ye'd  be  too  savage,  Mais- 
ter  Higbside,*  answered  Wideawake. 
*  It  w^  bev  to  be  done  varra  deftly 
an*  judgmatically  an'  by  somebody 
who's  bed  a  gay  bit  of  experience 
i'  that  way.  Now,  there's  mysel, 
if  ye  like :  I've  bed  mony  a  feght 
up  an'  down  an'  1  ken  better  than 
maist  folk  bow  to  lig  on  gently 
if  I  dunnot  want  to  hurt  a  chap 
ower  micb.' 

*  No,  it  will  not  do,  Harry,'  said 
Fotbergill  decisively.  *  It  would  be 
disgraceful  to  strike  an  old  man.' 

*Very,  very,'  echoed  Hawtrey 
and  Truman. 

'  I  myself,  as  a  person  occupying 
a  certain  position  in  the  county,  can- 
not agree  to  this, gentlemen,'  said  the 
chairman.  '  If  anything  of  the  kind 
happens,  you  must  take  the  entire 
responsibility  on  yourselves.' 

As  all  were  against  Harry's  pro- 
posal therefore,  except  Dick,  it  was 
rejected  ignominiously. 

*Well,  it  caps  me,'  grumbled 
Dick,  *'at  ye  can't  see  'at  a  lile 
bit  o'  stick  at  yance  is  baith  easier 
an'  mair  straightforrard  like,  than 
sa  micb  doubling  about  him  an' 
sulking  ower  him.  He'd  like  it 
better  hissel,  I'se  sure  be  wad.  How- 
iver,  as  ye're  aw  again'  us,  bev  ye 
ought  sensible  to  propose  insteead, 
Mr.  Hawtrey  ?  Ye're  a  gerund- 
grinder,  an'  owt  to  know  some'at 
about  naughty  childer  an'  how  to 
tak  their  wickedness  out  of  'em.' 

*  I  certainly  should  like  to  pro- 
pose one  thing  in  addition,'  said  the 
schoolmaster, '  by  which  I  think  we 
should  revenge  ourselves  on  Mr. 
Olipbant  in  the  noblest  way  possible, 
and  which  would  at  the  same  time 
supply  a  want  that  has  long  been 


discreditable  to  ourselves.  Mr. 
Olipbant  has  hitherto,  very  gene- 
rously, increased  Mr.  Truman's 
miserable  stipend  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  a  year,  but  now, 
out  of  pique  at  his  conduct,  sends 
him  back  to  his  old  allowance, 
thinking  no  doubt  he  can  either 
keep  him  poor  or  make  him  rich  at 
bis  pleasure.  Now,  let  us  show  him 
that  be  is  mistaken  in  this  notion ; 
let  us  raise  a  handsome  subscrip- 
tion to  increase  the  endowment  of 
the  living  and  give  the  incumbent  a 
chance  of  existing  independent  of 
every  one.     What  do  you  say  ? ' 

*I  say  that  it  is  an  excellent  and 
a  very  generous  revenge,*  said 
Fotbergill,  '  and  if  Sir  George  will 
head  the  subscription  list,  I  will 
follow  him,  though  I  am  not  a  rich 
man,  with  a  hundred  guineas.'. 

The  baronet,  who  was  rather 
stingy,  had  been  changing  colour  a 
good  deal  during  Hawtrey's  re- 
marks, and  was  fumbling  nervously 
about  bis  pockets  as  if  be  were 
trying  to  button  them  up  from  all 
possible  chance  of  assault :  but  he 
was  fairly  caught  in  a  trap  by 
Fotbergill,  and  felt  that  he  could  not 
demur  without  lowering  the  femily 
dignity,  which  he  valued  even  more 
than  bis  pioney. 

'  Well,  really,  Mr.  FothergiU— if 
the  proposition  is  quite  agreeable  to 
the  company ;  it  is  a  surprise  to 
us,  and — and  naturally  some  one  in 
the  room  may  object,'  be  said,  with 
no  very  good  grace. 

But  Fotbergill  swept  the  baro- 
net's feeble  hope  away  by  asking  the 
company  at  once  if  there  was  any 
opposition.  Then  he  turned  to  him 
with  a  look  of  cynical  pleasure  and 
remarked  that  all  seemed  in  favour 
of  the  motion. 

*  Yes — ^yes,'  said  SirGreorge;  *flien 
I  will  give — that  is,  I  have  much 
pleasure  in  giving  the  same  amount 
as  yourself,  Mr.  Fotbergill.'  He 
knew  that  this  was  the  least  which 
would  be  expected  from  him,  for  he 
was  a  far  richoE  man  than  Wilham- 
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Oarhon  too  promised  a  lumdred 
pounds,  Hawtrey  fi%",  Hany  (who 
was  more  generous  than  his  father) 
twenty,  and  Dick  five ;  the  latter 
aceompanying  his  donation  with 
fiome  advice  to  Trmnan  aboat  his 
ministrations. 

Before  the  meeting  separated,  the 
amonnt  promised  reached  four 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds;  and,  as 
Fothergill  walked  home  with  the 
fichoolmaster,  he  could  not  forbear 
a  sarcastic  laugh. 

*That  was  a  happy  stroke  of 
TOurs,  Hawtrey,  about  the  endow- 
ment. Is  it  not  amusing  that  what 
jnstice  and  generosity  might  have 
begged  for  years  without  effect,  a 
little  pique  has  accomplished  at 
once  ?  Yet  these  men  will  go  homo 
and  tbink  they  have  a  right  to 
Bounder  sleep  for  having  performed 
a  munificent  action.  I  faiow  I  think 
80  of  myself.' 

*It  was  certainly  amusing  to  see 
Sir  George's  face  after  you  had 
feirly  caught  him,*  said  Hawtrey. 
*  In  spite  of  his  wrath  at  Mr.  Oli- 
phant,  he  would  gladly  have  com- 
pounded with  you  to  let  him  slip 
out  of  the  room.' 

*  Well,  let  US  be  thankful  that  we 
have  done  a  good  work,  no  matter 
what  the  motives  were.  We  shall 
easily  raise  the  subscriptions  to 
seven  or  eight  hundred  pounds,  you 
will  see.  But  it  would  be  a  curious 
question  to  inquire  how  many  will 
give  from  seeing  the  baronet's  name 
at  the  head  of  the  list,  or  from 
hatred  of  Mr.  Oliphant,  and  how 
few  from  a  love  of  Mother  Church 
or  Father  Truman.' 

And  Fothergill  was  right,  for  the 
subscription  ran  up  soon  to  more 
than  the  amount  he  talked  of,  and 
this  safely  invested  at  five  per  cent, 
made  Truman  as  happy  as  it  made 
Hr.  Oliphant  indignant ;  for  the 
latter  veiy  jiistly  considered  the 
matter  only  as  a  kind  of  revenge 
^ch  the  Reinsber  carles  were 
taking  on  himself.      Nor  was  his 


anger  lessened  on  his  being  curtly 
informed  in  a  note  fix)m  FothcM^ 
beginning  *  Sir '  and  ending  *  lour 
obedient  servant,'  that  his  pet 
society  was  maliciously  blown  to 
atoms  without  his  having  even  been 
told  it  was  in  danger.  The  same 
note  briefly  stated  fiiat  most  of  the 
gentlemen  about,  including  the 
writer,  disi^reed  so  entirely  with 
Mr.  Oliphant  in  much  he  had  done, 
that  they  had  determined  to  hold 
no  frirther  intercourse  with  him. 
But  his  wrath  reached  its  climax  as 
he  read  on  and  found  they  intended 
to  strike  him  off  the  commission,  for 
Fothergill  thought  it  only  fair  to 
tell  him  their  purpose.  And  this 
was  the  village  for  which  he  had 
done  so  much ! 

The  whole  thing  came  on  a  him 
like  a  thunderbolt :  for  vrrapped  up 
in  his  great  projects,  he  scarcely 
knew  that  he  had  excited  any  deep 
or  permanent  ill-will  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Yet  there  it  was,  in 
black  and  white,  this  signal  piece 
of  ingratitude.  He  was  not  so 
crushed,  however,  as  not  to  make  a 
hard  fight  about  the  petition,  but  it 
was  signed  by  almost  every  one, 
and  was  so  well  backed  up  by  argu- 
ments that  within  a  fortnight  he 
had  ceased  to  be  a  magistrate. 

Then  he  sulked  in  his  tent,  like 
Achilles,  with  unbroken  pride  and 
dauntless  fortitude,  only  that  he 
could  see  no  way  either  of  show- 
ing his  resentment  or  of  prose- 
cuting his  philanthropic  schemes; 
for  all  the  village  seemed  set  against 
him,  and  even  the  poor  people  to 
whom  he  gave  his  sixpences  were 
scarcely  civil.  He  felt  supreme 
contempt  indeed  for  the  coalition 
which  had  cut  the  ground  from 
under  him  so  suddenly,  and  he 
kept  himself  sternly  apart,  brood- 
ing over  his  wrongs.  But  contempt 
breaks  no  bones,  and  the  conspira- 
tors only  laughed  at  the  airs  of  their 
dethroned'  monarch . 
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CHAPTER  Vin. 

A    CHARACTER — ^AFTER    MACHIAVELLI 
AND  THE   HISTORIANS. 

Thus  fell  Jabez  Oliphant  in  the 
third  year  of  his  reign.  In  exa- 
mining his  conduct  we  shall  find 
scarcely  anything  that  can  be  as- 
cribed to  good  fortune.  It  was  not 
by  chance  or  any  accident  of  birth, 
but  by  his  own  genius,  that  he 
attained  the  sovereignty  of  Reins- 
ber  amid  all  the  intrigues  of  the 
Saints  and  to  the  surprise  of  its  in- 
habitants ;  and  it  was  only  by  the 
greatest  coolness  and  heroic  resolu- 
tion that  he  maintained  so  long  what 
he  had  thus  acquired.  His  admini- 
stration was  a  splendid  one.  Great 
works  were  undertaken,  nuisances 
suppressed,  the  arts  encouraged, 
morality  and  the  laws  enforced. 
Nor  was  he  content,  like  many 
princes,  with  prescribing  their  duty 
to  his  subjects ;  but  he  was  himself 
in  humility,  courteousness,  and  so- 
briety, their  chief  exemplar.  In 
business  matters  he  was  exact,  in 
donatives  munificent.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  perfect  prince  should 
combine  the  qualities  of  the  fox  and 
the  lion,  and  we  see  the  remark 
exemplified  in  Mr.  Oliphant ;  for  in 
the  first  part  of  his  reign,  he  de- 
pended for  success  on  shrewdness 
of  argument  and  sagacious  reason- 
ing, while  later,  when  he  felt  his 
power  established,  he  acted  the  lion's 
part,  not  caring  to  disguise  his 
strength  but  employing  it  to  strike 
terror  into  any  malignant  indi- 
viduals that  opposed  him. 

His  deposition  afibrds  a  melan- 
choly instance  of  the  frailty  of  all 
human  grandeur  and  the  instability 
of  fortune.  He  fell  partly  by  a 
sudden  coalition  of  men  whom  he 
had  vanquished  singly;  but  more 
from  the  intractable  nature  of  his 
subjects  and  their  lamentable  in- 
capacity for  appreciating  undi- 
luted" virtue.  His  danger  from  the 
latter  defect  he  had  foreseen,  and 
against  it  had  intended  to  make 


four  different  provisions;  viz.  in 
the  first  place,  by  showincf  his 
people,  through  example  and  edu- 
cation, how  glorious  and  beautlfnl 
such  virtue  is;  secondly,  by  at- 
taching to  her  interests  every  person 
of  any  influence  in  his  dominions ; 
thirdly,  by  acquiring  so  much  power 
as  to  make  it  impossible  for  any  one 
to  resist  her  voice  through  him; 
and,  lastly,  by  publishing  in  a  col- 
lected form,  and  with  numerous 
additions,  the  arguments  which  he 
had  employed  at  various  times  in 
favour  of  morality  or  against  vice. 
Two  of  these  precautionary  mea- 
sures he  had  already  carried  out 
fully,  and  the  third  in  part ;  for  he 
had  himself  set  the  example  and 
had  called  a  hundred  refining  and 
ennobling  agencies  into  being  in  the 
village,  while  he  had  either  allured 
all  the  neighbouring  gentry  to  the 
side  of  virtue  by  placing  their  names 
on  the  committee  of  his  great  society, 
or  had  shown  them  that  they  could 
not  transgress  her  dictates  with  im. 
punity.  He  had  also  acquired  much 
power  already  and  was  rapidly  gain- 
ing more,  as  was  shown  by  the  fears 
of  the  conspirators  and  the  sudden 
measures  they  thought  it  necesBar^^ 
to  adopt  against  him.  The  only 
precaution  lie  had  not  yet  found 
time  for  (and  this  was  a  circum- 
stance he  regretted  more  than  any- 
thing) was  the  publication  above 
mentioned ;  nor  after  his  downfall 
did  he  ever  care  to  go  on  with  this 
great  work. 

As  to  the  conspiracy,  he  told  me 
himself  that  he  always  considered 
it  a  mere  accident  which  no  saga- 
city could  have  foreseen;  it  was 
like  the  premature  fall  of  snow, . 
thirty  days  before  the  usual  time, 
which  led  to  the  ruin  of  Napoleon 
in  his  Russian  campaign.  But 
Mr.  OHphant  assured  me  that  if 
this  coaJition  had  not  happened 
exactly  at  the  time  it  did,  or  had 
not  been  so  sudden  and  totally  un- 
expected, he  would  have  been  able 
effectually  to  crush  it.     , 
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Upon  a  thorongli  review,  there- 
fore, of  his  condnct  and  actions, 
I  cannot  reproach  him  with  having 
omitted  any  precautions ;  and  I 
feel  that  he  merits  being  proposed 
as  a  model  to  all  who  in  modem 
times  are  ambitious  of  ruling  such 


a  principality    as   that    of   Eeins- 
ber. 

It  is  in  himself  and  his  own 
courage  alone  that  a  prince  should 
seek  refuge  in  misfortune;  and  it 
only  remains  to  depict  the  career 
of  jSlr.  Oliphant  in  his  retirement. 


Book  the  Last. — The  Prince  in  Retirement. 


CHAPTER  I.^ 
MR.    OLIPHANT  IX   PRIVATE    LIFE. 


The  little  village  of  Reinsber 
had  resumed  its  peace  of  mind,  and 
everything  there  went  on  just  as  if 
the  great  Jabez  Oliphant  had  never 
existed  or  existed  no  longer.  The 
heavy-headed  carles  had  begun  to 
forget  his  splendid  despotism  and 
his  desperate  efforts  at  philan- 
thropy, and  were  relapsing  fast 
^ith  natural  gravitation  into  the 
habits  and  vices  of  their  forefathers. 
His  lessons  in  civilisation  were  gone 
like  a  dream,  and  the  drains  were 
beginning  to  be  odorous  once  more, 
and  the  middens  to  extend  them- 
selves pleasantly  over  the  footpaths. 
The  stream  carolled  merrily  through 
the  village  as  of  yore,  and  the  gob- 
bling old  ttirkey-cock — vrithout  a 
competitor  in  his  glories  now — pa- 
raded the  quiet  streets  in  a  morning 
still.  Only,  on  the  very  rare  occa- 
sions when  their  deposed  monarch 
passed  them  with  his  dignified  step, 
the  groups  of  rustics  would  suspend 
their  chatter  till  he  was  gone,  or 
give  a  sly  laugh  under  their  breath 
as  he  disappeared. 

The  carriage-drive  to  the  Hall 
bad  grown  very  green,  and  the 
hinges  of  the  gates  required  oiling 
frequently,  for  none  of  the  neigh- 
bouring gentry  ever  went  near  the 
house  now  except  a  few  from  some 
distance  who  had  not  joined  the 
coalition ;  and  even  these  only  paid 
occasional  state- calls  which  were 
very  formidable  things ;  for  Mr. 
Oliphant,  though  extremely  cour- 
teous, stood  on  his  dignity  more 
than  ever,  and  pertinaciously  con- 


fined the  conversation  to  the  state 
of  the  weather  and  the  crops,  or  the 
health  of  the  other's  family.  It 
was  a  relief  to  both  sides  when  the 
decorous  quarter  of  an  hour  was 
over. 

An  occasional  visit  of  a  day  or 
two  from  Lord  Stainmore  alone 
broke  the  monotony  of  Mr.  Oli- 
phant's  life  at  this  period ;  and  so 
well  did  the  able  viscount  lament 
the  other's  misfortunes,  so  cun- 
ningly did  he  hint  at  the  way  in 
which  he  should  model  his  own 
administration  of  the  family  estates, 
when  he  came  to  them,  on  that  of 
Jabez,  that  he  charmed  the  latter 
into  making  a  new  will  in  his 
favour.  No  doubt  this  was  partly 
owing  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Oliphant 
conceived  that  a  member  of  his 
family  had  done  his  lordship  a 
grievous  injury,  and  partly  because, 
in  spite  of  several  attempts  after 
Kate's  departure,  he  found  that  none 
of  his  other  relatives  came  up  to  the 
high  standard  of  excellence  he  re- 
quired. But  he  also  said  that,  in 
his  opinion,  the  friend  of  your 
choice  had  a  stronger  claim  on  you 
than  those  whom  mere  accident 
had  made  your  relatives,  and  also 
that  a  man  of  large  fortune  was 
bound  to  leave  it  to  those  who 
would  do  most  good  with  it.  Ac- 
cordingly he  bequeathed  only  a  few 
legacies  to  his  relations,  and  all  the 
rest  of  his  money,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  large  donations  to  various 
charitable  institutions,  to  Lord 
Stainmore.   Kate's  name  Y^r^AIf Fp 
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even  mentioned  in  the  docmuent : 
to  her  uncle  she  had  ceased  to  exist. 
To  do  Stainmore  justice,  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  saggesting  snch 
a  will,  and  never  even  knew  of  its 
existence,  though  being  always  em- 
barrassed and  m  advance  of  his  in- 
come, he  would  probably  have  been 
delighted  enough  to  hear  that  such 
a  golden  windfall  was  destined  for 
him. 

During  the  long  years  of  almost 
unbroken  solitude  that  followed  his 
retirement  from  public  life,  Mr. 
Oliphant  supported  his  reverses 
with  staid  and  melancholy  dignity. 
His  habits  were  very  regular  and 
methodical.  He  rose,  ate,  worked, 
slept  and  took  exercise  by  the 
clock.  Like  Diocletian  and  other 
great  men  under  similar  circum- 
stances, he  spent  his  time  mainly  in 
gardening,  an  occupation  congenial 
to  active  minds  that  have  had  much 
to  do  with  important  affairs  and 
the  management  of  men ;  he  averred 
that  the  garden  is  an  empire  in 
miniature,  only  pleasanter  than 
other  empires  because  you  may 
train,  lop  and  transplant  vour 
subjects  as  you  please  or  think 
best  for  their  good,  without  either 
fearing  insurrection  or  being 
thwarted  by  opposition.  In  fact, 
according  to  the  popular  accounts, 
Jabez  often  went  so  far  when  alone 
as  to  address  long  and  eloquent 
speeches  to  his  assembled  cauli- 
flowers, or  ask  his  tulips  to  dinner 
and — receiving  them  with  winning 
bows,  smiles,  and  all  the  royal 
courtesy  for  which  he  was  so  dis- 
tinguished and  which  was  all  the 
more  necessary  in  the  case  of  guests 
that  had  so  little  to  say  for  them- 
selves— explain  his  policy  to  them  at 
length  and  aloud.  The  eaves-drop- 
pers of  the  village  said  they  had 
heard  him  holding  dialogue  by  the 
hour  together  with  his  rose-ti^es ; 
remonstrating  with  them  in  touch- 
ing terms  on  the  gross  impropriety 
of  their  conduct;  raismg  and 
answering    a    hundred     objections 


for  them;  threatening  them  with 
sunmiary  execution,  either  by 
taking  up  or  turning  out,  if  they 
did  not  improve  ;  and  finally,  whcu 
they  still  remained  obstinate  and 
his  anger  could  no  longer  be  re- 
strained, ordering  in  firm  tones  the 
neighbouring  gooseberry  bushes  to 
charge  and  quell  this  atrocious  in- 
surrection. 

Sometimes,  generally  going  and 
returning  the  same  way,  he  drove 
out  in  solitary  state ;  his  large  open 
carriage  with  the  pair  of  splendid 
bays,  their  silver  harness  and  ac- 
companiments of  blue  coachman  in 
front  and  two  blue  footmen  behind, 
being  the  admiration  of  the  few 
rustics  who  happened  to  be  wandw- 
ing  about  the  quiet  lanes.  On  these 
occasions  be  might  usually  be  seen 
leaning  back  in  his  seat  with  folded 
arms  and  sad,  abstracted  look— ft 
grand  proud  old  man,  whom  mis- 
fortune might  break  but  could  not 
bend.  But  whatever  thoughts  oc- 
cupied him,  he  never  omitted  to  lift 
his  hat  with  magnificent  courtesy 
to  the  meanest  beggar  who  saluted 
the  grandeur  of  hLs  equipage. 
More  rarely  he  walked  a  mile  or 
two  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own 
grounds,  and  then  he  showed  the 
generosity  still  existing  in  him  by 
rewarding  with  sixpence,  as  'a 
good  boy,'  any  youngster  who 
touched  his  cap  to  him :  indeed  it 
became  the  fashion  among  the  sharp 
Reinsber  boys,  when  supplies  of 
pocket-money  fell  short,  to  go  and 
look  for  Old  King  Congo,  as  they 
still  irreverentiy  styled  him. 

At  six  to  a  minute  he  dined,— 
always  alone,  though,  either  in  faint 
remembrance  of  former  times  or  in 
anticipation  of  guests  that  never 
came,  covers  were  invariably  lai^ 
for  three.  He  always  made  his 
appearance  at  table  in  full  dress, 
and  was  as  exact  in  the  matter  as  if 
he  had  been  expecting  a  roomfol  of 
ladies ;  for  he  used  to  say  with  a 
smile  that  he  had  never  in  his  lift" 
met  any  better  company  than  him- 
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a  lifetime  utterly  in  vain.  For  five 
and  forty  years  my  life  might  be 
summed  up  in  one  word, — toil,  toil 
with  an  object.  For  that  object  I 
worked  in  the  dingy  counting-house 
like  a  slave,  early  and  late,  summer 
and  winter :  to  that  I  sacrificed  my 
youth  and  my  manhood :  for  that  I 
neglected  my  acquaintance,  gave  up 
my  holidays,  postponed  my  plea- 
sures till  I  could  take  my  fill  of 
them — ^now.  It  seems  centuries  to 
look  back  upon,  that  time  of  figures 
and  work  and  money-getting,  and 
I  should  never  have  got  through 
it  but  for  the  memories  of  sweet 
Reinsber  primrose  banks  that 
haunted  me  through  it  all  and 
spurred  me  on  with  hopes  of  hap- 
piness at  the  end.  Well,  it  was 
over  at  last.  I  had  got  my  golden 
apples,  and  lo !  I  find  them  ashes. 
I  thought  of  making  all  these 
stupid  people  happy  and  of  being 
happy  myself  in  doing  it,  and 
they  will  not  let  me.  It  is 
rather  hard  to  fidl  when  one  has 
reached  the  topmost  step  of  the 
ladder,  is  it  not  ?  However,  so  it 
is  with  me.  My  dreams  are  gone, 
and  my  friends — such  as  I  ever  had 
—nay,  my  very  relatives;  and  at 
seventy  I  sit  alone  among  the  ruins 
of  my  wasted  life,  a  poor,  miserable 
old  man,  with  regrets  for  the  past 
and  despair  of  the  future  as  my  sole 
companions.' 

Not  a  few  tears  had  &llen  from 
the  old  man's  eyes  as  he  mused  on 
in  this  way,  but  he  had  turned  his 
fece  from  Doolittle.  The  latter  was 
much  afiected,  but  did  not  know 
what  to  say  to  comfort  him.  After 
ft  silence  of  a  few  minutes,  he  asked  : 
*  But  could  you  not  try  some  other 
amusement  or  something  new,  sir  ? ' 

*I  am  too  old  to  take  up  other 
pursuits  now,  or  to  make  new 
friends :  and  I  find  I  have  put  off 
ray  amusements  till  I  have  lost  all 
capacity  for  them,  Mr,  Doolittle. 
^0,  the  tree  must  stand  as  it  is 


bent.  There  is  nothing  left  but  to 
die  hard,  as  they  'Nvill  not  let  me 
be  soft  and  kind  to  them ;  and  I 
shall  die  hard  enough,  with  hired 
hands  to  nurse  me,  and  no  friend  to 
close  my  eyes — ^nothing  but  greedy 
expectant  relatives  waiting  like 
crows  till  the  breath  is  out  of  my 
body  to  pounce  on  my  leavings. 
But  they'll  be  disappointed — they 
shall  be  disappointed.' 

'  O  sir,  but  couldn't  you  be  re- 
conciled  to  Mrs.  Holden  ?  She  was 
kind  to  you  and  everybody,'  said 
the  honest  little  grocer,  all  in  a 
flurry  of  haste  and  trepidation,  for 
he  laiew  he  was  venturing  on  dan- 
gerous ground,  and  yet  was  most 
anxious  to  remedy  the  unhappiness 
of  his  friend  if  possible. 

Mr.  Oliphant  had  never  been 
angry  with  Tommy  before ;  but 
•now  he  absolutely  flamed  indigna- 
tion, and  his  wrath  recalled  him  to 
his  harder  self. 

*  Mr.  Doolittle,'  he  exclaimed,  *if  I 
sometimes  allow  you  to  talk  freely 
with  me  '  (this  was  rather  hard,  by 
the  way,  on  the  little  man  whom 
Mr.  Oliphant's  volubility  condemned 
to  almost  perpetual  silence),  *that 
is  no  reason  why  you  should  be- 
come impertinent.  I  will  not  have 
my  niece  back,  and  that  is  enough. 
She  has  paid  you  to  speak  for  her,  I 
suppose,'  he  added  contemptuously. 
Then  he  went  on  in  a  careless  tone  : 
*  One's  griefs  cannot  be  very  great, 
after  all,  when  one  can  talk  of  them 
so  much,  and  I  suppose  all  men 
have  some  annoyance  or  other. 
But  I  am  rather  tired  and  shall  go 
in.     Good  afternoon.' 

And  for  some  weeks  Jabez  was 
more  distant  than  usual  with  Tommy, 
and  never  at  any  time  referred  again 
to  his  sorrows.  But  he  brooded  on 
them  proudly  and  secretly  all  the 
same,  and,  in  spite  of  his  wealth,  I 
imagine  there  were  few  men  in 
England  more  resolutely  miserable 
than  Jabez  Oliphant. 


{To  he  concluded  in  tM  next  Nttmber.) 
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LITERARY    AND    MUSICAL    COPYRIGHTS. 
By  Roberton  Blaixe. 


CERTAIN  questions  have  arisen 
whicli  urgently  demand  the 
attention  of  all  British  authors  and 
publishers  who  take  any  interest  in 
the  protection  of  their  copyrights. 

In  order  fully  to  appreciate  the 
bearing  and  importance  of  ihe 
questions  to  which  we  refer,  it 
is  requisite  to  consider  attentively 
the  following  facts,  which  are 
advisedly  compressed  as  much  as 
possible : — 

Copyright,  being  the  exclusive 
right  of  an  author  to  print  and 
sell  copies  of  his  book,  has  now  been 
respected  in  England,  first,  by  way 
of  privilege  and  custom,  and  since, 
by  legislative  enactments,  for  up- 
wards of  three  hundred  years. 
Passing  the  vexed  question,  whether 
Copyright  ever  existed  by  the  com- 
mon law  of  England,  it  is  certain 
that  from  1710  the  rights  of  British 
authors  have  been  expressly  recog- 
nised and  constantly  protected  by 
Parliament. 

Ever  since  17 10,  the  policy  of 
Parliament  has  been  uniformly  in 
favour  of  the  rights  of  auUiors. 
Thus,  whereas  down  to  1 801,  British 
Copyright  had  only  been  protected 
in  Great  Britain,  from  that  year 
such  protection  was  extended  to  the 
United  Kingdom  and  every  part  of 
^  the  British  Dominions  in  Europe  ;* 
and,  in  18 14,  Parliament  increased 
the  area  of  that  protection  to  '  any 
other  part  of  the  British  Dominions.' 

Again,  in  1833,  the  Act  was 
passed  which  invests  Dramatic 
authors  with  the  .exclusive  right  of 
public  performance  of  their  works, 
not  only  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
but  *in  any  part  of  the  British 
Dominions.' 

Finally,  in  1842,  Parliament  ex- 
tended the  protection  it  had  given 
in  favour  of  Dramatic  works  to  the 
exclusive  right  of  public  perform- 
ance of  Musical  compositions.     At 


the  same  time,  the  term  of  such 
rights,  as  well  as  of  Copyright,  was 
extended  to  the  author's  life  and 
seven  years  afterwards,  or  forty- 
two  years  from  the  day  of  first  pub- 
lication of  his  work.  Such  rights 
are  given  by  the  Act  of  1 842  in  all 
the  'British  Dominions;'  it  being 
also  expressly  enacted  these  words 
'  shall  be  construed  to  mean  and 
include  all  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, the  islands  of  Jersey  and 
Guernsey,  all  parts  of  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  and  all  the  colonies, 
settlements,  and  possessions  of  the 
Crown  which  now  are,  or  hereafter 
may  be,  acquired.' 

Now  the  legislation  to  which  we 
have  hitherto  called  attention,  re- 
lates exclusively  to  works  not  first 
published,  or  first  publicly  repre- 
sented, &c.  in  any  Foreign  State ; 
consequently  ihe  Copyright  in  all 
such  works  remained  without  any 
protection  by  the  laws  of  England. 

This  grievous  injustice  was  par- 
tially remedied  by  Parliament  in 
1 844,  when  the  existing  Intemaiiondl 
Copyright  Act  was  passed.  The 
principle  upon  which  this  Statute 
is  founded  is  that  of  recijprocUy. 
Where  works  have  been  first  pub- 
lished in  any  Foreign  State,  it 
enables  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
by  Order  in  Council  to  extend  the 
same  protection  in  favour  of  such 
works  as  if  they  had  been  first 
published  in  the  British  Dominions, 
but  the  Act  declares  that  *  no  such 
Order  in  Council  shall  have  any 
effect  unless  it  shall  be  therein 
stated  as  the  ground  for  issuing  the 
same  that  due  protection  has  been 
secured  by  the  Foreign  Power 
named  in  such  Order  in  Council  for 
the  benefit  of  parties  interested  in 
works  first  published  in  the  Do- 
minions of  Her  Majesty  similar 
to  those  comprised  in  such  Order.' 
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Thus  from  1710,  the  policj  of 
Parliament  had  never  varied  in 
repeatedly  increasing  the  liberality 
it  evinced  in  favour  of  works  first 
published  in  the  British  Dominions ; 
and  finally  in  1 844  extending  that 
liberality  to  -works  first  published 
in  any  Foreign  State. 

This  brings  us  to  the  point,  some- 
times questioned  by  those  who  have 
not  grasped  the  whole  subject — is 
Copyright  property  ? 

That  question  has  been  well  an- 
swered by  Sir  William  Erie,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  Judges  of 
modem  times,  in  the  well-known 
nmsical  Copyright  case  of  Boosey 
and  Jeffreys,  vrhete  the  work  in 
dispute  was  by  an  aUen  author. 
'The  notion  that  nothing  is  pro- 
perty which  cannot  be  ear-marked 
and  recovered  in  detinue  or  trover 
may  be  true  in  an  early  stage  of 
society,  when  property  is  in  its 
simple  form,  and  the  remedies  for 
violation  of  it  are  simple ;  but  it  is 
no^  true  in  a  more  civilised  state, 
where  the  relations  of  life,  and  in- 
terests arising  therefrom,  become 
complicated.  In  other  matters  the 
law  has  been  adapted  to  the  pro- 
gress of  society,  according  to  justice 
and  convenience,  and  by  analogy  it 
should  be  the  same  for  literary 
works,  and  they  would  become  pro- 
periy  with  all  its  incidents  on  the 
most  elementary  principles  of  se- 
curing to  industry  its  fruits  and  to 
capital  its  profits.  It  is  just  to  the 
author,  and  useful  to  the  commu- 
niiy.'  Legislating  upon  those  prin- 
ciples of  justice  to  the  author,  and 
usefulness  to  the  community,  the 
Copyright  given  by  Parliament  to 
authors  in  their  works  necessarily 
becomes  their  property.  And,  as 
if  to  remove  any  doubt  upon  that 
subject,  both  the  Dramatic  Authors 
Act  of  1833,  and  the  Copyright 
amendment  Act  of  1842,  expressly 
declare  that  the  rights  given  by 
these  Statutes  are  *  personal  pro- 


perty.' 
That 


Copyright  is  personal  pro- 


periy,  and  consequently  in  every 
respect  entitled  to  the  same  con- 
sideration and  protection  which 
public  opinion  and  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land justly  a&>rd  to  all  other  de- 
scriptions of  personal  property,  is 
therefore  a  fa^at  ever  to  be  remem- 
bered. 

In  this  state  of  things  Parliament 
(most  unintentionally)  for  the  first 
time  countenanced  the  partial  con- 
fiscation of  Copyright  property.  To 
understand  that  remarkable  instance 
of  spoliation,  it  is  requisite  to  know 
that  by  the  Copyright  amendment 
Act  of  1 842,  amongst  other  provi- 
sions for  the  protection  of  authors' 
property,  it  is  expressly  made  a 
penal  offence,  without  consent  of 
the  proprietor  of  a  Copyright, 
to  import  'into  any  part  of  the 
British  Dominions,'  any  copies  of  a 
book  entitled  to  the  protection  of 
that  Act,  such  copies  having  been 
'  reprinted  in  any  country  or  place 
whatsoever  out  of  the  British  Do- 
minions.* 

Both  British  and  United  States 
Copyright  works  being  unprotected 
internationally,  the  discreditable 
practice  of  pirating  such  works  has 
long  been  carried  on  upon  both 
sides,  but  to  a  far  less  extent  in  the 
United  Kingdom  than  in  the  United 
States.  The  demand  there  for  re- 
prints of  British  Copyright  works 
being  great,  and  printing  cheap, 
the  United  States  publishers  of 
such  reprints  could  afibrd  to  pro- 
duce and  sell  them  at  very  low 
prices. 

Such  was  the  position  which  the 
proprietors  of  British  Copyright 
property  occupied  as  respects  the 
United  States  in  1 846.  The  Cana- 
dians were  then  in  a  very  disturbed 
condition,  and  the  North  American 
Colonists  generally  complained  of 
the  high  price  they  had  to  pay  for 
British  Copyright  books,  as  the 
United  Stati  pirated  copies  thereof 
would  be  so  much  choicer  if  they 
might  legally  be  imported  into  the 
Colonies. 
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Under  these  circumstances,  pres- 
sure was  put  upon  the  Imperial 
Government  by  the  North  American 
Colonies,  to  enable  them  lawftilly  to 
import  ^foreign  reprints '  of  British 
Copyright  works,  due  protection  for 
the  author's  rights  being  provided 
for.  It  was  well  known  those  re- 
prints would  come  from,  the  United 
States. 

In  consequence  of  these  demands, 
in  1847,  the  Imperial  Act  of  which 
we  complain  was  passed.  It  enacts 
that  *  in  case  the  Legislature  of  any 
British  Colony  shall  pass  an  Act 
"  to  make  due  provision  for  securing 
and  protecting  the  rights  of  British 
authors  in  such  Colony,"  and  in 
case  Her  Majesty  shall  be  of  opinion 
that  such  Colonial  Act  is  sufficient 
for  the  purpose,  she  may  issue  an 
Order  in  Council  declaring  that  so 
long  as  the  provisions  of  such  Act 
continue  in  force  in  such  Colony, 
the  prohibitions  contained  in  the 
Imperial  Act  of  1842  against  the 
importing,  &c.  ^^ foreign  reprints^* 
of  British  Copyright  works  shall 
he  suspended  so  far  as  regards  such 
Colony,^ 

This  Act  appears  to  have  escaped 
uU  public  notice  in  its  quiet  passage 
through  both  Houses.  No  trace  of 
any  debate  upon  it,  or  any  other 
mention  of  the  Bill,  is  to  be  found  in 
Hansard,  excepting  only  that  it 
passed  through  its  regular  stages. 
It  took  British  authors  and  pub- 
lishers  equally  by  surprise,  as  they 
knew  nothing  of  the  measure  until 
it  had  become  law. 

No  time  was  lost  by  the  North 
American  Colonies  in  availing 
themselves  of  the  powers  given  by 
this  Act  of  1847.  Each  of  those 
Colonies  duly  passed  the  needful 
enactment '  for  protecting  the  rights 
of  British  Authors,'  whereby  *an 
ad  valorem  duty  of  20  per  cent,  was 
imposed  upon  the  importation  of 
foreign  reprints  '  of  British  Copy- 
right works  into  the  Colony.  This 
being  done.  Orders  in  Council, 
founded  upon  such  Colonial  enact- 


ments,  were  made  in  conformity 
with  the  Act  of  1847. 

As  the  Act  of  1 847  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  North  American  Colo- 
nies, but  was  extended  to  all  our 
Colonies,  the  evil  example  first  set 
New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  in 
was  speedily  followed  in  Canada, 
the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope,  Jamaica, 
and  many  other  British  Colonies. 
To  such  an  extent  has  this  been 
carried,  that  nineteen  of  those  Colo- 
nies have  now  availed  themselves  of 
the  Act  of  1 847  ;  and  consequently 
the  sale  of  British  Copyright  works 
has  there  been  destroyed  in  favour 
of  ^foreign  reprints'  of  those  works 
produced  in  the  United  States. 

In  continuation  of  the  policy  of 
the  International  Copyright  Act  of 
1 844,  in  behalf  of  works  first  pub- 
lished in  any  Foreign  State,  the 
Imperial  Parliament  in  1852  ex- 
tended the  protection  of  that  Act  to 
the  works  of  foreign  authors,  so  as 
to  secure  them  against  Translations 
of  their  works. 

And  here  it  may  be  well  to  ob- 
serve, that  so  universally  has  Copy- 
right become  a  well-established 
property,  that  there  is  not  now, 
as  we  believe,  any  civilised  State 
throughout  the  world  that  has  not 
legislated  in  favour  of  the  rights  of 
authors  so  as  to  invest  them,  during 
a  limited  period,  with  the  exclusive 
multiplication  and  sale  of  copies  of 
their  works. 

The  justice  and  policy  of  Inter- 
national  protection  of  Copyright 
property  has  likewise  been  exten- 
sively affirmed  by  foreign  States. 
Thus  not  only  the  great  Powers  of 
France,  Prussia,  and  Italy,  but  also 
Belgium,  and  many  other  of  the 
minor  States,  have  entered  into  In- 
ternational Copyright  Conventions 
with  England.  Indeed,  to  such  an 
extent  has  the  policy  of  Parliament 
in  favour  of  authors  been  already 
carried,  as  established  by  the  Inter- 
national Copyright  Acts  of  1844 
and  1852,  that,  including  England, 
fourteen  European.  States  stand  mu- 
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tually  pledged  to  afford  protection 
in  favour  of  Copyright  property; 
and  the  populations  of  those  four- 
teen States  amount  to  upwards  of 
oiie  hundred  and  thirteen  millions. 

Ever  since  the  International  Copy- 
right Act  of  1844  was  passed,  re* 
peated  efforts  appear  to  have  been 
made  by  England  to  induce  the 
United  States  to  abandon  the  sys- 
tem of  piracy  of  foreign  Copyright 
property.  If  that  great  country 
would  concede  such  an  act  of 
justice,  the  time  would  probably 
not  be  far  distant  when  the  Interna- 
tional protection  of  Copyright  pro- 
perty would  become  universal.  But, 
unfortunately,  all  efforts  to  induce 
the  United  States  Government  to 
prevent  the  continued  plunder  of 
foreign  Copyright  property  have 
hitherto  been  unavailing. 

The  two  chief  reasons  upon  which 
the  United  States  have  based  their 
refusal  to  enter  into  an  International 
Copyright  Convention  with  England 
appear  to  be  these.  First,  their  pira- 
ticad  reprints  of  Foreign  Copyright 
works  enable  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  obtain  those  works 
at  the  cheapest  rate.  And  secondly, 
under  the  Imperial  Act  of  1847, 
which  permits  the  importation  of 
^foreign  reprints*  into  our  Colonies, 
the  printers  amd  publishers  of  the 
United  States  practically  obtain  the 
monopoly  of  all  such  reprints. 

The  Union  of  Canada  and  the 
other  I^orth  American  Colonies  was 
effected,  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
created,  by  the  Imperial  Act  of  1 867. 
In  consequence  of  the  Civil  War  in 
the  United  States,  printing  had  then 
become  very  expensive  there.  The 
Canadians  found  they  could  afford 
to  print  works  at  a  much  lower  rate 
thi^  they  could  be  printed  in  the 
States.      In  this   position   of   the 


matter,  amongst  the  first  Acts  of 
the  Canadian  Parliament  passed  in 
1 868,was  one  relating  to  Copyrights. 
The  policy  of  that  Act  is  most  illi- 
beral and  unjust  to  British  and  all 
other  authors  whose  works  are  not 
reprinted  in  Canada,  the  avowed 
object  being  to  foster  the  Canadian 
printing  trade.  Happily,  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Canadian  Copyright 
Act  are  simply  and  absolutely  void 
so  far  as  they  conflict  with  those  of 
the  Imperial  Copyright  Acts.* 

That  Canadian  Act  was  followed 
by  Kesolutions  of  the  Senate  which, 
after  referring  to  the  powers  given 
to  the  Queen  by  the  Imperial  Act  of 
1847  for  enablmg  Her  Majesty,  by 
Orders  in  Council,  to  permit  the 
importation  of  *  foreign  reprints ' 
into  the  Colonies,  calls  upon  the 
Governor  General  *  to  impress  upon 
Her  Majesty's  Government  the  jus- 
tice and  expediency  of  extending  the 
privileges  granted  by  the  above  Act, 
so  that  whenever  reasonable  provi- 
sion and  protection  shall,  in  Her 
Majesty's  opinion,  be  secured  to  the 
authors,  Colonial  reprints  of  British 
Copyright  works  shall  be  placed  on 
the  sanie  footing  as  foreign  reprints  in 
Canada^  by  which  means  British 
Authors  will  be  more  effectually 
protected  in  their  rights,  and  a 
material  benefit  will  be  conferred 
on  the  printing  industry  of  this 
Dominion.' 

These  Resolutions  of  the  Cana- 
dian Senate  were  accordingly  com- 
municated to  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies,  and  upon  the  mat- 
ter being  referred  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  that  Department  very  justly 
requested  further  information  as  to 
the  circumstances  under  which  the 
Colonial  Acts  were  passed  to  give 
effect  to  the  provisions  of  the  Im- 
perial Act  of  1 847,  *  and  concemivg 


>  By  an  Imperial  Act  of  1865,  being  the  28  &  29  Vic,  c  60,  sec  2,  it  is  enacted  that 
'  any  Colonial  Law  which  is  or  shall  be  in  any  respect  repugnant  to  the  provisions  of  any 
Act  of  Parliament  extending  to  the  Colony  to  which  such  law  may  relate,  shall  be  read 
subject  to  such  Act^  and  shall  to  the  extent  of  such  repugnancy,  but  not  otherwise,  bo 
and  remain  absolutely  void  and  inoperatiTe.' 
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iheir  practical  effect    in  preventing 
piracy.'  * 

This  inquiry  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
brought  forward  a  very  long  state- 
ment from  the  Canadian  Finance 
Minister,  in  which  he  candidly  ad- 
mitted that  *  it  is  next  to  impossible 
practically  to  enforce  the  law*  in 
Canada  against  the  importation  of 
pirated  copies.  In  short,  that  the 
nominal  duty  of  1 2^  per  cent,  (ori- 
ginally twenty)  by  law  to  be  im- 
posed upon  the  importation  of 
*  foreign  reprints  '  of  ioritish  Copy- 
right works  was,  with  rare  excep- 
tions, evac^ecZ.  Indeed  it  is  impossible 
to  read  this  statement  of  the  Cana- 
dian Finance  Minister  without  arriv- 
ing at  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a 
delusion  to  suppose  the  Imperial 
Act  of  1847  has  done  anything  in 
the  Colonies  to  prevent  the  piracy 
of  British  Copyright  property ;  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  seri- 
ously increased  the  mischief,  and 
practically  invested  the  printers  of 
the  United  States  with  a  monopoly 
of  that  piratical  trade  for  our 
Colonies. 

Such  being  the  result  of  the  Act 
of  1847  in  partially  destroying 
British  Copyright  property,  it  is 
now  sought  by  the  Canadian  Go- 
vernment not  to  repeal  that  Act^ 
but  to  increase  its  injustice  by 
praying  the  Imperial  Grovemment 
to  obtain  an  amendment  thereof, 
'  so  as  to  place  Canadian  publishers 
on  the  same  footing  as  publishers 
in  the  United  States,  quoad  English 
Copyright  books ;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  Canadian  publishers  should 
be  permitted  to  print  and  publish 
British  Copyright  works  upon  pay- 
ment, under  proper  restrictions,  of 
an  excise  duly  of  1 2^  per  cent,  for 
the  benefit  of  British  authors.* 

This  is  the  audacious  proposition 
which  has  been  urgently  pressed  by 
the  Canadian  Finance  Minister  upon 
the  Board  of  Trade, '  as  an  act  of 


justice  and  expediency,'  although 
at  the  same  time  he  admits  that 
the  Copyright  in  a  book  is  'the 
absolute  property  of  the  author.'  As- 
suming the  Canadian  proposition  to 
be  honest,  why  propose  to  make  the 
right  to  reprint  in  Canada  dbsoUde 
as  against  the  proprietors  of  British 
Copyright  works  ?  If  the  Canadians 
can  so  legislate  as  to  secure  the  pro- 
posed royalty,  it  is  possible  that  tbo 
owners  of  some  British  Copyrights 
may  be  induced  to  allow  their  works 
to  be  reprinted  there ;  but  to  make 
that  right  absolute  would  be  ut- 
terly to  ignore  the  principle  so  well 
established  in  Europe,  and  admitted 
by  the  Canadian  Government,  that 
the  Copyright  in  a  book  '  is  the  ab- 
solute property  of  the  author.' 

Happily  the  Board  of  Trade  have 
declined  to  entertain  this  Canadian 
proposition,  my  Lords  saying  *  that 
the  question  raised  is  far  too  impor- 
tant, and  involves  too  many  con- 
siderations of  Imperial  poucy  to 
render  this  possible :' — also  that  the 
Act  of  1 847  *  was  in  its  nature  es- 
sentiaJlj  of  an  exceptional  and  pro- 
visional character,  and  one  which 
could  not,  without  seriously  com- 
promising the  principles  of  Copy- 
right, both  Municipal  and  Interna- 
tional, be  made  the  foundation  of 
future  Colonial  legislation.' 

This  brings  us  to  the  first  ques- 
tion we  desire  to  raise  :  Ought  the 
Imperial  Act  of  1 847  to  be  repealed  ? 
We  submit  that  it  ought,  and  for 
these  reasons. 

I.  It  has  been  already  shown 
that  from  17 10  to  the  present  time, 
the  policy  of  Parliament  has  been 
uniform  in  its  desire  to  respect  the 
Copyright  of  authors  in  their  works, 
and  protecting  their  *  absolute  pro- 
perty '  therein  from  infringement ; 
whereas  the  Act  of  1 847,  which 
permits  the  importation  of  *  foreign 
reprints,'  unintentionally,  but  prac- 
tically conflicts  with  such  policy. 


'  The  •  Correspondence '  from  which  this  information  is  obtained  lias  been  published 
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2.  It  is  nnjast  to  Britisli  authors 
because  it  legalises  the  piracy  of 
their  works  %  'foreign  reprints;' 
and  therefore  partially  confiscates 
such  authors'  property  in  their 
works. 

5.  Again,  the  Act  of  1847  ex- 
pressly shows  that  according  to  the 
intention  of  Parliament '  due  proyi- 
sion  for  securing  or  protecting  the 
rights  of  British  authors '   should 

I  be  made  in  any  British  Colony 
ayailing  itself  of  that  Act,  whereas 
it  is  now  abundantly  clear  that  such 
intentions  of  Parliament  have  been 
evaded,  and  utterly  failed,  not  only 
in  Canada,  but  in  all  the  other 
British  Colonies  which  haTe  availed 
themselves  of  its  provisions,  and  to 
the  great  injury  of  British  authors. 
4.  The  Act  of  1847  likewise 
practically  conflicts  with  the  policy 
of  Parliament  in  promoting  Inter- 
naMonal  Copyright  between  Eng- 
land and  all  foreign  States.  By 
legalising  the  importation  of  ^foreign 
reprints  '  it  fosters  and  throws  the 
whole  of  such  piratical  trade  into 
the  hcuids  of  United  States  printers 
and  publishers,  thus  affording  that 
great  Power  a  s1a*ong  inducement 
not  to  enter  into  an  International 
Oopyrighi  Convention  with  Eng- 
land. 

And  lastly,  because  the  Canadian 
people  now  complain  of  the  Imperial 
Act  of  1 847  being  an  injury  to  them. 

I  The   second  question  to    which 

I  attention  is  requisite  is  the  in- 
justice inflicted  by  the  existing  state 
of  our  Copyright  laws  as  shown  by 
a  recent  decision  of  the  House  of 
Lords. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned, 

I  that  as  far  back  as  1 814  Parliament 
extended  British  Copyright  to  all 
parts  of  the  British  Dominions, 
wliicb  provision  was  aflBrmed  in 
1833  and  1842.  In  fact,  from  1814 
it  may  be  said  it  was  generally 
believed  by  the  public  and  the  legal 
profession  that  if  a  British  author 
first  published  his  work  in  any  part 
of  the  British  Dominions  the  Copy- 


right in  it  might  be  acquired  just 
the  same  as  if  such  work  had  been 
first  published  in  England. 

Unfortunately,  it  seems  this  is 
not  the  case,  and  that  no  Copy- 
right extending  to  the  whole  of  the 
British  Dominions  can  be  acquired 
under  the  Copyright  amendment 
Act,  1 842,  in  a  book  anless  it  be  first 
published  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
If  first  published  in  any  other  part 
of  the  British  territories  it  will  be 
only  entitled  to  such  Copyright  (if 
any)  as  the  local  law  of  the  Colony, 
where  it  is  so  published,  may  afford, 
and  which  Copyright  will  not  extend 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  Colony 
where  the  book  has  been  first  pub- 
lished. Such  is  the  result  of  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  Court  in 
the  case  of  Low  v.  Bouiledge^  some- 
what recently  decided  in  the  House 
of  Lords. 

This  state  of  the  law  is  an  obvi- 
ous injustice  to  British  Colonists; 
an  injustice  which  is  increased  by 
the  fact  that  five  copies  of  every 
work  first  published  in  any  British 
colony,  must  be  delivered  gratuu 
tously  to  the  British  Museum,  &c, 
just  the  same  as  if  the  work  were 
first  published  in  England,  excepting 
only  that  twelve  months  are  allowed 
for  such  delivery.  However  im- 
perfectly expressed,  there  seenis  to 
be  no  doubt  that  from  1814  it 
was  always  the  intention  of  Par- 
liament to  invest  British  authors 
with  the  Copyright  in  their  works, 
provided  only  they  were  first  pub- 
lished in  some  part  of  the  British 
Dominions.  The  decision  of  the 
House  of  Lords  has,  therefore,  oc- 
casioned great  discontent  in  the 
Colonies,  and  been  made  use  of  by 
the  Canadian  Government  as  an 
argument  in  support  of  their  views. 

Considering  this  statement  of  the 
facts,  it  therefore  seems  but  an  act 
of  justice  that  the  Imperial  Legis- 
lature should  amend  the  law,  by 
enacting  as  to  all  works  which  have 
been,  or  may  hereafter  be,  fii  st  pub- 
lished in  any  part  of /the.  British 
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Dominions,  not  included  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  that  snch  first 
pablication  shall  be  deemed  as  valid 
as  if  those  works  had  been  first  pub- 
lished in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Under  all  the  circumstances  it 
is  obvious  that  proprietors  of 
British  Copyrights  have  made  a 
great  mistake  in  not  being  suffi- 
ciently upon  their  guard  and  earnest 
in  their  endeavours  to  protect  their 
extensive  and  valuable  property. 
How  comes  it  that  there  is  no  union 
amongst  authors  and  publishers  to 
ensure  the  requisite  attention  P  Had 
any  Society  existed  for  that  purpose 
it  is  certain  the  Act  of  1 847,  which 
practically  confiscated  a  considerable 
portion  of  British  Copyrights,  would 
never  have  escaped  all  public  notice 
in  its  passage  through  both  Houses. 
The  injustice  and  danger  of  that 
Act  are  now  clear. 
•  Great  damage  has  already  been 
inflicted  upon  the  proprietors  of  Bri- 
tish Copyrights  by  the  Act  of  1 847, 
in  mainly  destroying  the  sale  of  their 
works  in  the  Colonies  in  favour  of 
United  States  piratical  reprints. 
Citing  that  Act  as  a  precedent,  the 
Canadians  now  urgently  press  that 
the  principle  it  has  established 
may  be  extended  to  Canada.  For- 
tunately the  Board  of  Trade  have 


hitherto  refused  their  consent  to 
that  proposition.  But  the  Canadian 
Government  persist  in  their  views. 
Surely,  therefore,  the  time  has  ar- 
rived when  the  proprietors  of 
British  Copyrights  ought  no  longer 
to  keep  silence  upon  a  subject  so 
important  to  their  interests.  Unless 
exertions  are  made,  and  without 
loss  of  time,  to  obtain  a  repeal  of 
the  Imperial  Act  of  1847,  and  an 
amendment  of  the  Copyright  Acts 
as  suggested,  in  favour  of  all  British 
colonial  publications,  there  are 
grounds  for  believing  that  the 
existing  mischiefs  will  be  largely 
increased.  Besides  this,  let  all*pro- 
prietors  of  British  Copyrights  re- 
member that  no  alteration  of  the 
law  is  requisite  to  enable  them  to 
allow  their  works  to  be  reprinted  in 
Canada,  at  a  royalty  of  1 2^  or  any 
other  per-centfi^e,  if  they  think 
proper  to  contract  with  any  Cana- 
dian publisher  for  that  purpose. 
And,  above  all,  let  the  proprietors 
of  British  Copyrights  beware  of 
giving  any  countenance  whatever 
towards  the  attempt  made  in  Canada 
to  deprive  them  of  the  entire  com- 
mand of  their  property  by  rendering 
the  right  to  republish  their  copy- 
right works  in  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  absolute. 


-fi^h^y^ 
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BECTPROCAL  DUTIES  OF  STATE  AKD  SUBJECT, 
By  thb  Editor. 


THE  PaU  Mall  Gazette,  the  Times, 
tokd  the  liberal  press  in  gene- 
ral tell  ns  that  the  English  intend* 
ing  emigrant  can  earn  half  a  crown 
in  the  United  States,  when  he  can 
earn  bnt  a  florin  in  Canada,  and 
that  it  is  therefore  sentimental  non- 
sense to  expect  or  even  desire  him 
to  prefer  an  English  colonj.  The 
fact,  in  the  first  place,  is  not  tme. 
There  is  a  better  organisation  atNew 
York  for  the  rec^tion  and  distribn* 
tion  of  the  emigrants,  bnt  the  wages 
of  labonr  in  Canada  are  as  high  as 
they  are  in  an  j  part  of  the  American 
continent  except  California,  and  the 
cost  of  living  is  less.  If,  however, 
the  American  wages  were  distinctly 
h%her,  it  is  the  first  time  that  the 
chief  dntj  of  man  has  been  pro- 
claimed so  nakedly  to  lie  in  making 
money.  Admiral  Manry  was  oflered 
rank  and  fortnne  if  he  wonld  take 
charge  of  an  observatory  in  Bossia. 
He  prefers  a  pittance  as  a  sdiool- 
master  in  the  crashed  and  still 
snflering  Confederacy.  At  the  risk 
of  being  called  sentimental,  I  wonld 
sooner  lOTself  earn  reasonaUe  wages 
m  the  ^glish  dominions  than  be 
a  millionaire  in  New  York,  and  the 
most  practical  of  Yankees  conld 
be  bnbed  b^  nothing  that  we 
coold  offer  lum  to  become  perma- 
nently a  British  subject.  The  work- 
ing men  themselves  do  not  appre- 
ciate the  kindness  of  their  advocates. 
The  Iiiflh  consider  it  the  fiEtnlt  of 
the  English  Government  that  they 
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cannot  remain  at  home.  Thoscr 
who  go  hate  ns.  Those  who  stay 
hate  ns.  We  have  four  millions  of 
the  bitterest  enemies  in  the  Irish 
Americans.  We  have  Fenianism  in 
Ireland  itself  and  the  danger  is 
growing  steadily  with  every  fresh 
ship-load  which  is  landed  on  the 
shores  of  the  Union. 

The  Englu^  and  Scotch  labourer 
or  artisan  has  struggled  hard 
hitherto  to  hold  fast  his  nationality. 
He  has  gone  to  Canada,  to  the  Cape, 
to  Australia,  or  to  New  Zealand. 
To  the  States,  so  far,  he  has  gone 
sparingly  and  unwillinglv.  The 
tide  is  changing  now.  The  hun- 
dreds of  a  few  years  ag^  are  now 
becoming  thousands,  but  there  i& 
the  same  resentment  among  them 
which  we  see  in  the  Irish.  The 
English  workman  does  not  consider 
that  he  ought  to  be  enabled  to  live 
at  home,  but  he  does  not  like  to  be 
flung  aside  as  if  he  was  of  no  value. 
The  State,  he  thinks,  ought  to  help 
him  to  go  to  one  of  its  own  depen- 
dencies. He  too  goes  away,  bitter 
and  savage  with  the  old  country. 
His  friends  at  home  are  no  better 
pleased.  In  a  few  years  we  may 
have,  we  indisputably  shall  have,  a 
milHon  or  two  of  English- American 
citizens  with  an  equally  agreeable 
disposition  to  do  us  all  the  harm 
they  ean,  and  the  great  mass  of 
English  working  men  at  home  look- 
ing to  America  as  their  best  friend. 
Y^  in  the  ftuse  of  these  phenomena, 
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the  Tall  Mall  Gazette  and  the  Times 
hold  np  the  Irish  emigration  as  an 
example  to  be  imitated,  as  a  splendid 
proof  of  the  success  of  the  voluntary 
principle,  and  as  an  argument 
against  the  interposition  of  the 
State.  The  emigrant  believes  him- 
self the  victim  of  injurious  neglect. 
His  one  thought  thenceforward  is 
the  hope  of  revenge.  He  is  a 
citizen  of  the  great  rival  nation- 
ality, and  should  so  frightful  a 
calamity  as  a  war  with  America 
overtake  us,  he  may  be  rehed  on  to 
do  his  worst  for  our  humiliation. 
The  situation  is  so  transparent  that 
writers  who  still  insist  that  the 
State  shall  remain  passive  cannot 
be  blind  to  it.  The  feeHngs  or  the 
principles  therefore  which  lie  at  the 
bottom  of  their  resolution  should  be 
acknowledged  or  at  least  examined. 
Either  we  must  assume  a  determina- 
tion to  avoid  war  even  at  the  cost  of 
honour,  or  there  is  a  behef  that  in 
the  present  state  of  the  world  war  is 
really  impossible,  or  else  it  is  thought 
that  the  State  as  a  State  has  no 
concern  with  such  matters  aud  is 
unable  in  the  nature  of  things  to 
exercise  any  effective  control  over 
them.  The  distribution  of  human 
creatures  over  the  globe  must  be 
held  to  be  the  work  of  general 
laws,  with  which  it  is  absurd  to 
interfere.  They  may  act  fevourably 
towards  England  or  they  may  act 
unfavourably  ;  England  can  as  liitle 
further  them  in  the  one  case  as  it 
can  hinder  them  in  the  other.  We 
might  wish  the  climate  of  these 
islands  to  be  milder  than  it  is  or 
drier  than  it  is — but  we  do  not  call 
on  Government  to  alter  the  position 
of  the  poles  or  raise  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  Gulf-stream.  English 
and  Irish  working  people  imagine 
thaCthey  are  injured,  either  because 
they  are  not  provided  with  occupa- 
tion at  home, — a  matter  equally 
with  which  the  Government  declares 
that  it  has  nothing  to  do, — or  be- 
cause they  are  not  assist^  to  go 
where  work  is  waiting  for  them  in 


our  own  dependencies.  They  have 
an  impression  that  the  Gt)vemment 
has  duties  towards  them  which 
the  Government  denies  to  exist. 
Their  perplexity  is  increased  because 
on  these  and  many  other  kindred 
subjects  they  see  in  other  countries 
their  own  theories  of  obligation  re- 
cognised and  acted  on.  They  see 
the  same  in  the  past  history  of  their 
own  country.  The  intellectual  pro- 
gress of  the  classes  who  profess  the 
new  doctrine  has  been  so  rapid  that 
the  mass  of  the  people  has  been  unable 
to  keep  up  with  them,  and  remains 
embarrassed  with  outworn  opi- 
nions. It  is  worth  while  therefore  to 
analyse  the  limits  of  an  English 
Government's  duty,  as  it  is  now 
understood  by  the  representatives  of 
Liberalism,  and,  if  these  limits  are 
rightly  defined,  to  point  out  the  un- 
reasonableness of  resentment  when 
statesmen  decline  to  transgress 
them. 

The  sentimental  relations,  as  they 
are  scomftilly  called,  between 
governors  and  governed  can  be 
traced  historically.  The  father 
brings  his  children  into  the  world, 
teaches  and  trains  them,  provides 
for  them  till  they  are  able  to  pro- 
vide for  themselves,  and  receives 
in  return  loyal  affection  and  support 
in  his  old  age.  The  ftimily  deve- 
lops into  a  clan.  The  elder  branch 
retains  priority.  The  collateral 
kindred  cling  together  with  common 
interests  and  under  a  common  lead- 
ership. The  chief,  either  hereditary 
or  elective,  becomes  the  protector  of 
the  rest,  leads  them  in  battle,  fights 
for  them,  and  legislates  for  them. 
His  person  becomes  sacred.  His 
remotest  dependant  gives  his  life 
cheerftdly  to  save  him  from  harm, 
with  no  consciousness  of  self-sacri- 
fice, but  as  a  matter  of  simple  duty. 
There  is  devotion  on  one  side,  and 
benefits  received  or  supposed  to  be 
received  on  the  other.  The  devo- 
tion has  been,  perhaps,  often  in  ex- 
cess of  the  benefit ;  generosity  does 
not  look  curiously  into  the  account 
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of  debtor  and  creditor.  It  is  enongk 
tiiat  superiors  and  inferiors  are 
bound  together  nnder  a  permanent 
tie  which  both  sides  in  some  sort 
recognise,  and  nnder  those  condi- 
tions a  sentiment  of  loyalty  deve- 
lops itself  of  its  own  accord,  which 
knows  no  limit  either  in  this  world 
or  the  next.  At  present  we  are 
told  that  a  man  onght  to  change  his 
nationalitj  for  an  extra  sixpence  a 
day.  An  old  Scotch  nnrse  once 
came  to  die,  who  was  the  sole  de- 
positary of  a  mysterious  secret  af- 
fectiiig  the  descent  of  property,  and 
touching  the  good  name  of  the  house 
in  which  she  had  lived.  A  priest 
urged  her  to  confess,  and  reminded 
her  of  providing  for  the  safety  of 
Iwr  soul.  •  The  safety  of  my  soul ! ' 
she  said,  'and  would  you  put  the 
honour  of  an  auld  Scottish  family 
in  competition  with  the  soul  of  a 
poor  creature  like  me  V 

The  clan  passes  into  a  nation,  but 
the  same  idea  continues.  The  chief 
becomes  a  sovereign.  Tradition  and 
rule  of  thumb  are  exchanged  for 
written  laws.  Society  divides, 
cities  spring  up,  and  towns  and 
villages,  castles  and  churches,  farm- 
hooses  and  cottages  spread  over  the 
country,  and  the  human  swarm 
separates  into  its  countless  occupa- 
tions: but  loyalty  to  the  ruling 
power  loses  at  first  nothing  of  its 
tenacity,  and  to  maintain  the  lawful 
king  in  his  place  is  the  first  of  the 
subjects'  obligations.  It  mattered 
HtUe  to  the  material  interests  of  the 
English  nation  whether  it  was  ruled 
orer  by  White  Rose  or  by  Red,  but 
it  mattered  infinitely  whether  the 
lawful  owner  of  the  throne  should 
bedefiraudedof  hisri^ht.  Rule  and 
ciistom  could  not  decide,  and  there 
was  an  appeal  to  the  God  of  battles. 
I^e  barons  ranged  themselves  ac- 
cording to  their  convictions.  The 
tenants  gave  their  blood  fidthfully 
and  devotedly  under  their  lords' 
kaderships.  The  acknowledged 
sovereign  in  this  and  all  other 
Emx^kean  countries  was  the  repre- 


sentative of  the  Almighty.  A  Clau- 
dius could  say : 

There  is  such  mi^estj  doth  hedge  a  king 
That  treason  dare  but  peep  at  what  it  would. 

ThQ  Duke  in  Measure  for  Measure 
would  have  even 

the  devil 
Be  sometime  honoured  for  his    burning 
throne. 

Treason  was  the  summing  up  of 
all  real  and  all  imaginable  crimes^. 
The  most  horrible  tortures  were 
held  not  to  be  too  severe  a  penalty 
for  it. 

While  the    people  were  aikill  ia* 
theory  the   prince's  children,   the- 
people  maintained  the  prince  and  the  - 
prince  in  turn  protected  the  people. . 
A  Church  was  maintained  to  care 
for  their  souls ;  an  organisation  of 
public  servants  to  superintend  their 
lives  and  labour.  The  State  charged 
itself  witii  the  detailed  care  of  the 
subject,  circumscribing  his  position 
in  life,  and  defining  his  rights  as 
well  as  his  duties.     It  ][»«vided  or 
attempted  to  provide  that  everylone 
willing  to  work  should  be  able  to- 
support  himself  by  industry.    The 
meanest  child  was  not  neglected.. 
There  was  some  one  always  who  wasi 
charged  with  the  duty  of  caring  for* 
it.     Holders  of  land  had  obligatiomr 
along  with  their  tennises  which  they 
were  responsible  and  punishable  for 
neglecting.  Their  interests  were  held 
subordinate  to  the  nation's  interests ; 
and  the  nation's  interest  was   to^ 
have  the  moral  rule  of  right  f^\ 
wrong  observed  in  all  transaetioAS . 
between  man  and  man.     That  the 
State  was  often  tyrannical,   often, 
selfish,   often  ignorant,  mean  ap4 
unjust,  might  be  expected  from  tl^. 
nature  of  the  case.  The  rulers  we^e^ 
but  men  of  limited  knowledge,  sub- 
ject to  all  common  temptations,  £m4 
subject  also  to  special  temptations 
bom  out  of  their  position  of  autho- 
rity.   It  is  now  assumed  that  the 
harm  that  they  did  was  incomparably 
greater  than  the  good,  that  nine 
t«ttlwpftheplda.^liah^l^|^ 
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was  directly  mischievons,  iktiib  the 
remaming  tenth  was  iaiiooezit  only 
because  it  was  inoperative,  that  in 
depriving  men  of  their  independence 
the  Government  took  away  from 
them  the  natural  stinmlus  to  exer- 
tion,  and  made  impossihle    tiiose 
many  virtues  which   are   brought 
out  only  in  those  who  are    com- 
pelled   to    rely    upon    themselves. 
In  the  restnctton  of  iftie  ^notions 
of  Oovemm^it  it  is  implied  and 
admitted  that    the  loyalty  which 
was  bom  of  them  should  be  do- 
minated also ;  and  as  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  masses  of  the  people 
i^resents  the  unit  of  the  coun- 
-try,  there  departs  with  loyaity  the 
kmdred   obHgation    of  patriotism. 
In  these  free   modem  times  men 
govern  themselves,   «nd   therefore 
their  loyalty  is  to  thmnselves.     The 
,«entbnental  virtues  are  treated  as 
mistaken  notions  of  duty,  rising  out 
of  an  unwholesome  »nd  exploded 
•condition  of  society.     The  State  no 
longer  takes  charge  of  the  people, 
and  the  people,  ^  they  ore  wise, 
^will  Tmderstand  tharfj  they  no  longer 
owe  anything  to  the  State.     The 
inquiry,  whether  Englishmen  may 
not   wish   to   remain   Englishmen 
•«V6n  tit  some  sacrifice  to  themselves, 
"in  another  part  of  the  <woi4d  ? — 
whether  the  offshoots  of  England 
might  not  remain  attaehed  to  it  as 
:a  clan  to  its  chief  P'—*is  set  aside  as 
-out  of  date,  with  a  smile :  and  it  is 
onfy  because  old-fashioned  -feelings 
stillabsurdly  linger  amongsuch  of  us 
as  are  imperfeetly  educated  in  sound 
pdlitioal  philo80|^,  that  «o  many 
&ke    expectations,    and   bo  much 
irrational  disappointment,  mte  ma- 
poi<ted  into  the  disonssion  of  our 
social  dfficulties.   The  Govcnmmmit 
is    now  completely  constitiittional. 
It  is  a  Oovemment  oi  the  people 
tkemselves.     It  no  longer  resides  in 
a  pM*son  or  a  tdass.    iDt  ihas  nothmg 
sacred  abotft  it.     It  is  bom  out  of 
majorjtieBiii  •tlie  House  of  Commens, 
ana  ehAogSB  wii^  the  wavering  of 
opniion.    it  AisdlaMas  abstract  o^i- 


flideratiocis  of  justioe,  and  knows 
of  nothing  but  expedieney.  It  no 
koger  rules  <^e  di^Eeront  oksses 
which  compose  society,  but  lepre- 
sents  thera,  and  is  a  someihiBg 
gradually  ranking  into  a  nothing, 
begotten  out  of  the  colliai(m  of  tibev 
interests.  To  the  imaginatiQii  of 
masses,  meanwhile,  it  remains  what 
it  used  to  be.  Old  ideas  that  it 
owes  duties  to  them  still  ding  to 
their  modes  of  thinking,  and  thej 
hwve  not  themselves  shadcen  off  istud 
«ense  <of  obhgation  on  their  own 
part.  They  know,  for  instance,  isbiA 
if  they  take  service  in  the  araaj  or 
in  the  police  they  will  "fight,  and  if 
neeessary,  be  killed.  They  imagjne 
-vaguely  that  even  in  woricing  for  ft 
priv»te  master  they  are,  in  some 
sense,  serving  their  country.  Tiwy 
do  not  recognise  the  reception  of  so 
much  pay  as  a  discharge  in  full  of 
what  society  owes  ihem.  Kiey  «» 
bom  on  English  soil,  as  part  of  the 
English  nation ;  and  tiiey  are  hurt 
and  indignant  when  Ei^lsnd  an- 
swers that  it  has  odotiung  to  do  in& 
them,  that  they  are  -emancipaied, 
that  idiey  are  their  own  masters, 
and  must  take  the  vongh  side  of 
d&eedom  as  well  as  the  smootii.  If 
this  be  emancipation  tbey  'did  not 
ask  jGwr  it,  and  they  do  not  v«hie  it 
when  thrust  upon  them.  I  ^^ 
'heard  a  young  athletic  navvy  'Vff 
he  oared  nothing  for  politioB.  ^^ 
reform  that  he  bad  ever  lj«*^  °f 
had  been  of  use  to  ham  or  his.  M 
he  -tiiought  twae  ihmb  wiien  a  potf" 
fellow  had  worked  for  a  master  the 
best  port  -of  hie  life,  *he  mast^ 
ou^  tokeep  him  when  he  <>®*j^ 
work  any  longer.  In  crtber  wow» 
he  wished  to  retuxoi  to  weMoit^' 

What  then  •are  the  ^amctiiBioB  •! 
the  Btatte  as  H^j  aro  -fiowr  mwf- 
stood  in  Bnglandf  And  ^^ 
oflGBcts«»e  lik^  to  *»  IM»*"^^ 
the  cfhMraeter  of  the  ^eipk  ^ 
«he  traditionafl  sentimeBfc  ^J*?^ 
•out  ismd  they  understcnfl  ***•* 
really  means f  .-_- 
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been  said  to  eoosiBt  in  collating 
iLe  taxes  and  spending  them.  More 
sympathetioallj  it  zni^t  be  defined 
M  a  oontriyance  to  teemxe  tke 
greatest  libertj  to  the  greatest 
nnmb^?^ — liberty  rooming  the  ab- 
sence of  restraint.  We  eaiuu»t***-a6 
tiie  Tunes  told  ne  last  jear^-^we 
cannot  eoniibijie  things  which  are 
esientiallj  irreconcilable ;  we  can- 
not haye  effieient  administntion 
and  personal  liberty,  and  Hber^  is 
the  best  of  the  two.  According  to 
ibis  view,  an  ideal  Government 
would  interfere  in  nothing.  In  an 
imp^ect  world  we  have  to  be  con- 
tented with  approximations,  with  a 
Gevemment  which  rednoes  its  inter- 
Inrence  to  a  minimTim.  Weare  not 
to  ask  if  there  may  not  be  a  dis- 
tinction of  persons, — if  the  good 
may  not  have  more  liberty  than 
ibe  bad, — ^if  the  cheating  shop- 
keeper, for  instance,  is  to  be  al- 
lowed the  same  fireedom  in  his 
calling  as  the  honest  tradesman. 
It  is  replied  idiat  distinctions  of 
this  kind  have  been  tried  bat 
ihai  they  create  more  evils  ihaia 
they  care.  The  best  condition  of 
things  is  where  all  alijce  have  a  fedr 
stage  and  no  fiitvonr,  where  every 
Aan  is  pecmitted  to  order  his  life 
tt  he  pleases,  so  that  he  abstains 
frooa  breaking  the  cnminai  law, 
and  where  the  laws  which  it  shall 
be  criminal  to  break  are  as  few  and 
as  mild  as  tiie  safi^y  of  society  will 
billow.  A  thooaand  dniias  may  lie 
beyond  the  boondaries  enclosed  by 
legal  penaltssB,  hot  it  is  aosiuned 
wt  the  intecest  o£  every  man  lies 
in  the  kng  ran  on  the  side  of 
nght,  that  it  wiH  ansmr  better  to 
him  to  be  industnooa  than  idle, 
^est  than  dishonest,  temperate 
than  vicuHis.  Let  ev«ry  man  pnr- 
ne  his  private  advantage  wiUi  all 
the  Acuities  that  belong  to  him  ; 
«nd  nature  and  eomp^ition  will 
take  care  of  the  rest.  The  State  is 
thas  dearedof  respcmaibilities  which 
it  cannot  adequately  diaoharge. 
There  is  an    infinite    saving   of 


trouble.  The  enterprising  and  the 
aUe  are  stimnkted  to  energy  by 
the  proepeot  of  c^rtain^  rewaid,  and 
every  one  finds  and  takes  the  posi- 
tion in  life  to  which  his  e^jertions 
entitle  him  and  the  gifto  which  he 
has  brooght  with  him  into  the 
world.  The  prudent  and  the  in- 
dnstrions  sticoeed;  the  worthless 
asMl  the  profligate  reaf)  as  they  have 
sown,  and  n^nral  jnsidoe  is  feirly 
distrUmted  to  all. 

Thns  the  sweeping-bnish  ha6 
been  implied  to  the  statnte-book, 
and  the  comphoated  provisions  es- 
tablished by  onr  ancestors  for  oor 
minds  and  bodies  have  been  either 
cleared  away  or  at  least  neutralised 
by  the  absence  d  machinery  to 
make  them  effective.  It  nsdd  to  be 
held  that  the  State  mnst  profess  a 
religion.  It  was  tiie  magistrate's 
business  to  execute  justice  and 
maintain  truth.  The  State  now  rs- 
cogniaes  that  it  represents  a  naBb- 
ber  of  persons  of  dii&rent  opinions 
in  these  matters,  and  therefore  the 
Irish  Church  is  disestalilished,  and 
the 'Anglican  prelates  are  setting 
their  houses  in  order.  Properiy  in 
land,  once  peculiarly  the  ofajeet  of 
legislatiye  supervision,  is  lafb  to 
economic  law.  The  parliaments  of 
the  Tndors,  oonsidering  in  their 
way  the  greatest  happiness  ei  the 
gneatest  number,  charged  thon^ 
s^ves  with  the  distribttti0n  of  the 
prodnce  of  the  soil.  They  enoour 
ag»d  the  mnl:tiplication  of  yeomen 
and  peasant  proprietors.  They 
attached  &ur  acres  of  kod  to  ever^ 
poor  nan's  cottage.  They  pnoha- 
bited  the  endosurea  of  oommonaand 
tke  aggkuneration  of  farms;  and 
by  reducing  the  powsr  of  landlords 
to  do  aa  they  would  with  their  own, 
they  oorrseted  the  tendency  whi(^ 
ia  now  nnicaisied  towards  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  land  in  a  diminish- 
ing Biumber  of  hands. 

The  modem  theory  is  that  the 
greater  the  interest  of  the  land&ord 
in  his  property  tiie  move  he  is  «i- 
^eonnged  ta  derafa^  the  TKenwwD 
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of  it.  The  national  wealth  is  in- 
creased by  removing  the  restrictions 
which  limited  the  landlord's  oppor- 
•tonities  of  increasing  his  personal 
wealth.  K  peculiar  circumstances 
are  at  this  moment  compelling  legis- 
lation of  a  different  kind  in  fiehmd, 
it  is  adopted  as  a  temporary  expe- 
dient, a  concession  to  the  backward 
condition  of  the  Irish  people,  which 
a  few  years  of  prosperity  will  render 
nugatory,  and  permit  to  be  replaced 
by  the  natural  system  of  conlroct. 

The  attitude  towards  trade  is  pre- 
cisely of  the  same  kind.  Por  several 
centuries  Crown,  Council,  and  Par- 
liament watched  over  every  detail 
of  commerce,  from  the  village  shop 
to  the  great  transactions  of  the 
chartered  companies.  The  develop- 
ment of  industry  was  recognised  as 
of  an  importance  all  but  supreme  ; 
but  it  was  held  subsidiary  always  to 
the  moral  welfare  of  the  nation.  To 
repress  needless  luxury,  to  prevent 
capitalists  from  making  fortunes  at 
the  cost  of  the  poor,  aud  to  dis- 
tribute in  equitable  proportions  the 
profits  of  industry,  were  held  to  be 
functions  of  the  State  as  completely 
as  to  repress  burglary  and  murder. 
The  State  made  mistakes.  It  main- 
tained regulations  which  the  cir- 
cumstances of  one  age  had  rendered 
necessary  not  only  when  they  had 
<;ea8ed  to  be  useful,  but  when  they 
had  become  contrivances  for  defeat- 
ing the  very  object  for  which  they 
had  been  originally  instituted.  Boot 
and  branch  these  regulations  have 
now  been  cleared  away.  Small  rem- 
nants of  them  survive  as  means  of 
revenue,  but  each  year  sees  restric- 
tive duties  disappear,  to  be  replaced 
by  direct  taxation.  When  Govern- 
ment interferes  with  commerce  on 
a  large  scale,  it  is  to  coerce  weak 
nations  like  the  Chinese  into  the 
open  system,  and  to  forbid  them  to 
close  tiieir  ports  under  pretence  of 
morality  against  the  introduction 
of  drugs  with  which  it  has  become 
our  interest  to  poison  them.  So 
with  the  manu&icturer  and  the  shop- 


Trade  inspectors  used  to 
be  appointed  to  examine  the  quality 
of  manu&ctured  articles  brought  to 
the  docks  for  export.  They  were  said 
to  be  bribed,  or  to  be  incapable ;  their 
interferenoeacted  as  a  premium  upon 
smuggling — anyway,  it  embarrassed 
trade.  The  wardens  and  officers  of 
the  great  companies  appraised  the 
value  of  what  -was  sold  in  shops. 
Ideas  of  justice  and  equity  deter- 
mined prices.  Morality,  real  or 
imagined,  insisted  that  every  article 
offered  for  sale  should  be  the  thing 
which  it  pretended  to  be.  Bread 
should  be  real  bread,  and  beer  the 
genuine  produce  of  malt  and  hopsv 
A  pound  should  be  a  true  pound, 
an  ounce  a  true  ounce,  the  gallon 
and  the  quart  not  shrunk  below 
their  legitimate  dimensions  by  fetlse 
bottoms.  The  old  English  applica^ 
tion  of  the  order  for  good  measure 
running  over  lingers  yet,  though 
no  longer  to  the  benefit  of  the  cus- 
tomer, in  the  extra  pounds  flung  in 
to  make  the  hundredweight.  Such 
customs  and  such  interferences 
were  found  either  to  work  unwhole- 
somely  in  themselves,  or  to  be  impos- 
sible to  carry  out  with  tolerable  im- 
partiality in  the  enormous  compli- 
cations of  modem  commercial  Hfe. 
Luxury,  no  longer  deprecated  as  aa 
evil,  is  encouraged  as  a  stimulus  to 
labour.  The  State  has  no  creed. 
The  State  is  no  longer  the  guardiaaa 
of  morality.  It  is  bound  to  the  eoi^ 
scientious  execution  of  its  own  fnuG- 
tions,  but  what  those  functions  are 
is  more  than  ever  uncertain.  Per- 
sonal morality  is  the  affair  of  the 
individual  soul.  The  increase  of 
drunkenness  is  deplored  as  a  na- 
tional misfortune,  but  the  only 
remedy  for  it  is  held  to  lie  in  per- 
sonal self-restraint.  Men  cannot, 
we  are  told,  be  made  virtuous  by 
Act  of  Parliament.  The  natural 
punishment  is  misery,  and  if  the 
misery  fall  on  the  innocent  wife  and 
children  it  cannot  be  helped.  The 
wife  must  be  more  careftd  where  she 
marries.     The  sale  of  liquors  is  as 
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legitimate  as  any  other  trade.  If 
the  liquor  sold  is  poisoned,  the 
buyer  must  transfer  his  custom 
elsewhere,  or  abandon  his  evil 
habits.  A  public-honse  is  a  place 
of  recreation,  like  a  club.  The  law 
knows  no  distinction  of  persons. 
It  may  not  cortail  the  pleasures  of 
the  poor,  and  leave  untouched  the 
pleasures  of  the  rich.  In  all  trades, 
drink  trade,  bread  trade,  trade  in 
necessaries  and  trade  in  luxuries, 
the  buyer  is  '  his  own  keeper.'  If 
he  is  cheated  he  must  improve  his 
mind,  and  learn  what  he  is  doing.  • 
He  is  paying  the  price  of  know- 
ledge, which,  when  gained,  will 
make  him  a  ynaer  man. 

Once  more.  The  paternal  theory 
implied  that  every  English  child 
was  under  the  guardianship  of  the 
State.  The  law,  however  ill  it  was 
earned  out,  allowed  no  wandering 
outcasts,  growing  up  to  lie  and 
steal  because  they  had  no  means  of 
maintaining  themselves  honestly. 
The  emancipated  street  Arab  of  mo- 
dem times  was  apprenticed  either 
to  fiEkrmer,  shopkeeper  or  artisan, 
according  to  his  capacity,  and  those 
who  could  not  find  masters  for 
themselves  were  allotted  by  the 
machineiy  of  the  parochial  system. 
I  can  myself  remember  the  remains 
of  it  in  ^e  country  parish  in  which 
I  was  bom.  The  clerk,  at  the 
dose  of  the  sermon,  summoned  the 
parishioners  to  the  vestnr.  The 
others  and  grandfathers  of  the  pre- 
sent generation  assembled  with  the 
rector  in  the  chair.  The  case  of 
any  orphan  or  otherwise  helpless 
child  was  mentioned,  his  condition 
inquired  into,  the  means  of  his 
parents  (if  he  had  any),  whether 
he  was  robust  or  lame  or  weak  or 
stupid  or  promising;  and,  according 
to  the  answer,  he  was  assigned  to 
this  or  that  farmer,  cobbler,  tailor, 
carpenter,  or  mason,  to  be  clothed, 
fed,  and  brought  up  in  industry. 
The  arrangements  for  the  labour  of 
|rowh  men  have  been  disorganised 
urom  a  fieir  earlier  date ;  but  under 


the  old  constitution  their  wages 
were  fixed  by  statute  and  adjusted 
to  the  price  of  food,  and  no  able- 
bodied  labourer  was  allowed  to  be 
idle.  The  masterless  rogue  found 
straying  without  occupation  was 
taken  before  the  nearest  magistrate 
and  set  to  labour  on  the  roads,  or 
passed  back  to  the  parish  to  which 
he  belonged.  The  incorrigible 
vagabond  was  sent  to  gaol  and 
wlupped  ;  forced  labour  was  found 
for  him  as  long  as  the  condition  of 
England  made  it  possible  :  later  on, 
he  was  shipped  to  the  colonies.  In 
a  rude  way  the  State  endeavoured, 
and  always  recognised,  its  obliga- 
tion to  provide  an  opportunity  for 
every  man  to  earn  an  honest  sub- 
sistence. 

This  too  has  passed  away.  The 
able-bodied  pauper  now  presents 
himself  as  r^y  to  work,  but  no  . 
work  can  be  found  for  him.  At  pre- 
sent, he  is  not  permitted  to  starve: 
a  bare  subsistence  is  furnished  for 
him  at  the  expense  of  the  com- 
munity;  but  how  long  this  wiU 
continue — still  more  how  long  it  is 
desirable  that  this  shall  continue — 
may  reasonably  be  doubted.  If 
there  are  more  hands  than  there  is 
work  for  at  home,  there  is  more 
work  than  hands  to  do  it  elsewhere : 
and  it  may  be  cheaper  as  well  as 
otherwise  better  to  effect  a  combi- 
nation between  the  two. 

The  state  of  things  thus  intro- 
duced among  us  has  been  called 
anarchy  plus  the  policeman.  In 
the  primitive  anarchy  there  is  no 
law  but  that  of  strength  and  cou- 
rage. Big  bones  and  large  muscles 
rule,  the  weak  go  to  the  wall.  In 
the  modem  anarchy  the  superiority 
is  with  cleverness  and  energy. 
Open  violence  is  not  permitted. 
Cleverness  of  wit  is  mfCster  now  as 
strength  of  body  was  master  then. 
Of  morality  there  is  equally  little 
in  both.  The  time  has  passed 
away  in  which  there  was  an  at- 
tempt to  regulate  the  rewards 
and  punishments  of  life  by  pnn- 
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ciples  of  jastice.  The  preamble 
of  a  Tudor  statute  used  to  speak 
^pnth  reverence,  real  or  pretended, 
of  the  law  of  God.  The  law  of  God 
is  a  thmg  with  which  modern  poli- 
ticians now  disclaim  a  concern.  If 
it  exist  at  all,  it  is  left  to  enforce  its 
own  penalties  when  broken.  Crime 
is  not  pnnifihed  as  an  offence  against 
God  Imt  as  prejndicial  to  society. 
Towards  crime  there  is  eai  in- 
creasing leniency — a  disposition  to 
meddle  with  it  to  the  smallest  poa- 
«ible  degree — and  treason,  onoe  ihe 
darkest  of  offences,  is  becoming  a 
word  without  meaning. 

The  Irish  agrarian  assassin  is 
but  protecting  his  private  interests 
in  a  mde  way,  and  is  not  too  closely 
looked  after;  an  Irish  riot,  or  a 
gathering  of  Fenians  for  drill,  is  an 
assembly  of  misgoided,  bat  well- 
meaning,  politicians.  An  Irish 
magistrate,  especially  if  he  has 
the  misfortune  to  be  a  Protestant, 
knows  well  that  if  he  is  too  sea- 
loos  in  keeping  the  peaoe,  and  an 
accident  happen  in  the  process,  the 
cry  will  be  to  hang  not  the  rioters 
but  him.  If  he  is  to  find  favour 
with  ^e  authorities  his  road  to  it 
lies  m  looking  thfongh  his  fingers. 
A  similar  tenderness  is  creeping 
np  towards  murderers  and  rocnes 
of  all  kinds.  Murder  is  ezplamed 
by  physical  tendencies  towards 
homicide.  An  eminent  foreigner, 
«martiiig  from  painful  experience, 
said  to  me  the  ot^r  dav  iliat  bur- 
^ry  was  the  only  well  organised 
institution  wlii<^  Bngland  pos- 
sessed. Armies  of  professional 
burglars  are  perleetly  well  known  to 
the  pdioe— men  who  make  no 
pret^ioe  of  having  other  means  of 
KveHhood-— yet  ihe  police  may  not 
meddle  with  them  till  they  are 
caught  red-handed;  andreomitly — 
it  is  said  that  things  are  mended 
BOW — pen^  servitude  was  an  aj^ree- 
able  ez(diange  for  a  life  of  oidmary 
kbonr.  The  work  was  less,  tlw 
lodging  better,  the  food  m>re 
abundaiit  and  mote  seeure. 


To  eommerdal  firaud,  even  where 
of  a  kind  still  within  the  admitfaid 
province  of  the  criminal  law,  we 
are  yet  more  tender.  Thongandg 
of  £Eiiinlies  may  be  tempted  into 
ruin  by  the  insincere  pro^ectofi  of 
some  fjur-promising  City  eompaay. 
The  directors  play  the  sa£ttt  of 
games.  If  they  win  they  stand  to 
become  inillionaires,  if  they  fiail  they 
lose  nothing,  for  in  many  inetanoes 
they  have  nothing  to  lose;  and  when 
the  crash  comes  they  have  the  aus- 
picious sympathy  of  the  great  houseB 
that  surround  them.  Should  ihey 
be  forced  into  a  court  of  justice  they 
are  secure  of  a  favourable  construe^ 
tion  of  their  most  doubts  actions, 
and  the.  wretched  shareholder  who 
prosecutes  is  rebuked  for  his  le- 
vengeful  feelings,  and  recommended 
cynically  to  become  more  cauUons 
for  the  future. 

So  far  has  laissez-fadre  been  car- 
ried that  no  prudent  man  will  now 
venture  a  walk  in  the  London 
streets  unless  his  will  is  made,  his 
affairs  in  order,  and  a  caid-oaseisixi 
his  pocket,  that  his  body  may  be 
identified.  Three  hundred  people 
are  killed  annually  in  London  by 
cabs  and  carts,  and  four  times  me 
many  are  wounded,  yet  no  precm- 
tions  are  taken,  and  no  punishments 
follow.  The  chief  delinquents  are 
tradesmen's  boys,  whose  advanee  in 
life  depends  on  the  n^idity  with 
which  they  execute  thw  ooaunis- 
sions.  The  juries  who  sit  on  the 
inquests  are  tradesmen  who  ke^ 
carts  themselves,  and  a  vterdiet  of 
aooideBtal  death  recurs  with  un- 
errioig  uniformity.  This  is  a  small 
matter  to  all  but  the  unfortnaMite 
oceataves  who  are  run  over,  and  as 
in  many  cases  they  sm  psaupeiB 
employed  m  street-sweeping  no 
grmt  interest  is  likely  to  be  &t  in 
their  fate.  They  aie  pensioners  of 
the  public,  and  A  forHari  oaxmot 
claim  to  be  looked  after.  It  is, 
however,  unhappily  but  one  of  a 
hnndred  tastanees  of  the  universal 
lodiiiBraAce,  and,  m  one,  way  or 
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another,  w«  «U  of  us  haTe  our 
ftliai^  in  the  ooBimon  imlfering. 
ThtAi  we  are  not  neglected  eiktareAy 
hj  the  anthoritieg,  we  know  Axmki 
ihe  penodie  visits  of  ^m  tax- 
^oUedior  and  the  rate-ooUeetor. 
Otiier  evideiioes  ^at  we  are  still 
^e  State's  ehildren  we  are  told 
thttt  we  are  not  to  expeot.  We 
hare  ^rown  to  manhood  with  the 
progress  of  liberty ;  we  mnet  now 
walk  alone,  and  if  we  slip  and 
tumble  we  have  no  one  to  blame 
bat  ourselves. 

The  effiscts  of  the  disbxtegrating 
theory  are  eqnally  visible  in  the 
position  of  Eng'land  as  a  member  of 
ihe  European  oommnniiy  of  nations. 
The  several  Powers  once  formed  a 
geaxenl  confedeimcy,  held  together 
on  general  principles,  and  bound  to 
one  another  by  geneiul  obligations. 
We  are  sliding  ont  of  our  position, 
and  BO  longer  aspire  to  a  voiee  in 
Eoropean  councils.  The  nation  is 
but  a  ^oUee^on  of  individuals.  Each 
individual  is  su^^sed  to  be  occu- 
pied with  his  private  ccmoems ;  and 
the  aggregate  of  us  are  only  inte- 
rested in  being  let  alone.  We  have 
in  consequence  no  longer  a  foreign 
policy.  The  balance  of  power  has 
ceased  to  trouble  us.  We  have  paid 
^ear  lor  our  meddling  in  pCMst  times ; 
and  eight  hundred  millions  of  na-^ 
<ioDal  debt  ure  an  uapleasant  and 
«aMluriKig  reminder  of  our  want  of 
wisdom;  we  have  bought  our  ex- 
perience and  do  not  mean  to  repeat 
our  fknlt.  Dynastiee  maychangie, 
frovtiers  shift,  insurgent  nationali- 
ties rise  in  anas  for  independence, 
aadcmoceedorMl.  Welookonwith 
a  certaki  degree  of  interest;  eym- 
patiiyor  sentametit  inoMnes  us  to  one 
paity  or  the  other,  but  we  do  not 
mean  to  bum  o«r  fiagen ;  we  shut 
ourselves  up  in  our  own  island  and 
look  on  AS  upon  a  eeeae  in  a  play. 
We  enter  into  no  move  Continental 
oblfigatioas,  and  we  hoipe  devoutly 
Hm^  no  cfaims  wiH  be  made  upon  us 
in  the  name  of  aay  which  we  ha^i^ 
ioiier^ed^    Whea  aooaakxi  risai  as 


it  rose  in  Denmark  we  find  a  loop- 
k^eofescape.  The wdght «f Sn^- 
lish  opinion  abroad  passes  bow  for 
nothing,  for  it  is  knowa  that  it 
will  be  unsupported  hj  foroe;  and 
Franee  and  Germany  aod  Russia 
arreiagie  th^r  differau)es  among 
themselves  as  if  Great  Bntain  had 
ceased  to  exist.  Were  other  conse- 
quences of  our  present  tendencies 
equally  kmocent  there  would  be 
little  to  regret.  We  do  not  look 
bcu^  even  on  the  Crimean  war  with 
very  enthusiastic  s^f-satisfactkm. 
We  have  nothing  to  gain  from  in- 
terf^ing  further  in  European  dis- 
putes, and  we  do  wisely  to  keep 
clear  of  them.  But  the  fact  is,  as 
I  have  described.  Our  trade  is  stiU 
of  consequence  to  Europe.  The  ex- 
ports and  imports  of  individual  firms 
go  on  merrily  as  ever,  or  perfiaps . 
will  in  the  better  times  whidi  are 
expected  to  return.  As  a  natiom  we 
are  nothing ;  we  are  n^her  hyved 
nor  feared ;  we  aiee  for  ^e  present 
useful,  and  wo  wish  to  i^emain  «o, 
and  to  pass  current  oa  these  iuao- 
cent  terms. 

But  MFC  pursue  this  neutral  aad 
negative  policy,  not  only  towards 
other  nations,  but  towards  our  own 
colonies.  Time  was  when  we  be- 
lieved that  our  prosperity  depended 
on  our  power.  The  maintenanee  of 
our  commerce  was  held  to  be  ooa- 
neeted  with  the  respect  felt  for  the 
wei^t  of  our  arm,  and  theroibre 
we  established  Englii^-speakii^ 
communities  at  oonveaient  plaoss 
all  over  the  world— as  statioas  for 
our  fleets  and  troops,  as  msraeriies 
f&r  fresh  off-i^oots  of  oar  people, 
as  providing  us  with  territory  4m. 
which  to  expaad,  and  as  special 
markets  fcr  our  manu'fifcctnres  which 
would  be  always  open  to  us.  We 
have  changed  all  that;  we  prefer  to 
Tely  on  the  natural  demand  for  our 
pi«oduotione.  The  ooloaies  cost  as 
money,  and  every  tax  m  a  burdan 
upon  trade.  We  tell  our  people  at 
home  that  mrnjime  nmst  titooare 
i»f  himself;  we  si^  to  <te  oobaias 
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— ^ihe  Colonial  Office  has  said  so 
consistently  for  the  last  five  and 
twenty  ^ears — *  Yon  are  collections 
of  individnals  who  left  England  for 
yonr  private  convenience ;  yon  went 
to  Australia,  to  New  Zealand,  to 
Canada  to  better  yonr  own  condition. 
Better  it  by  all  means  if  yon  can, 
but  yon  must  do  as  we  do  at  home 
and  rely  upon  yourselves  only.  Yon 
say  yon  are  loyal  to  England.  We 
make  no  objection  to  yonr  remain- 
ing so  if  yon  prefer  it,  but  we  do 
not  tax  yon  and  yon  must  not  tax 
ns.  Yon  are  independent,  and  the 
sooner  yon  will  declare  yourselves 
in  name  the  free  nations  which  we 
have  virtually  made  yon,  the  better 
it  will  be  for  all  parties.'  When  the 
colonies  hesitate  to  take  us  at  our 
word  we  are  impatient.  When  they 
speak  of  us  as  the  mother  country 
we  repudiate  the  name.  We  are 
impatient  especially  of  the  reluc- 
tance of  Canada  to  part  vdth  us,  for 
Canada  we  regard  as  a  temptation 
to  America  to  quarrel  with  us. 
Were  we  clear  of  Canada  we  ima- 
gine that  war  vnth  America  would 
be  impossible,  while  so  long  as  it 
continues  a  part  of  the  empire  and 
is  willing  to  share  in  its  defence  we 
feel  that  we  cannot  honourably 
throw  it  over.  When  I  speak  of 
*we'  I  do  not  mean  that  I  have 
been  describing  the  sentiment  of  the 
great  body  of  the  English  people. 
I  have  been  describing  rather  the 
phase  of  Liberal  opinion  which  at 
present  has  the  direction  of  our 
affairs,  and  expresses  itself  in  the 
leading  columns  of  the  principal 
Liberal  journals.  I  mean  the  opi- 
nion on  colonial  matters  which  is 
the  exact  counterpart  of  the  pecu* 
liar  policy  which  is  exhibiting  itself 
on  all  sides  in  the  administration  of 
the  Commonwealth. 

Li  every  department  the  same 
principle  is  at  work  ;  the  one  uni- 
form object  is  to  reduce  thefrmctions 
of  Government  as  near  zero  as  inge- 
nuiiy  can  bring  them,  or  as  circum- 
stances will  allow;  to  leave  every 


one  to  make  his  own  fortune  or  to 
mar  it  by  the  light  of  bis  own  in- 
genuity. We  admit  that  (Jovem- 
ment  must  keep  the  peace.  We 
expect  it,  with  the  help  of  volun- 
teers, to  protect  the  country  from 
invasion.  >  These  duties  it  cannot 
disown,  without  destroying  all  rea- 
son for  its  own  existence;  but  it  is 
extremely  unwilling  to  admit  that 
it  possesses  others.  The  theoiy 
cannot  as  yet  be  carried  out  com- 
pletely. There  is  the  Irish  land 
question,  and  there  is  also  the  de- 
mand for  national  education.  The 
present  legislation  for  Ireland,  how- 
ever, is  intended,  as  I  said,  to  be 
exceptional  and  temporary;  the 
second  is  being  forced  upon  the 
Government  equally  against  the 
grain  by  the  clamours  of  the  people. 
Elsewhere  education  is  recognised 
universally  as  the  business  of  the 
State.  In  England  it  is  considered 
the  business  of  the  parents,  and 
only  because  parents  unaccountably 
neglect  their  duty,  the  State  is 
compelled  to  take  it  up.  The  re- 
cognition of  such  a  fact  as  this  maj 
perhaps  be  an  indication  of  a  turn 
of  the  tide.  If  all  mankind  under^ 
stood  the  full  circle  of  their  obliga- 
tions, and  discharged  them  of  their 
own  accord,  there  would  then  be 
really  no  need  of  governments,  and 
the  whole  race  would  relapse  into 
the  primitive  blessedness  of  Para- 
dise. The  selfishness  and  wicked- 
ness of  individuals  alone  render 
authoriiy  necessary.  Neglect  in 
one  instance  is  no  more  an  occasion 
for  interference  than  neglect  in 
another,  and  it  may  be  that  the 
opinion  is  changing,  that  authoriiy 
is  about  to  reclaim  some  other  por- 
tions of  its  old  domain,  which,  to 
use  the  expressive  phrase  of  the 
Irish,  'have  gone  back  to  bog.' 
For  the  present,  however,  the  ex- 
ception is  made  only  in  the  case  of 
children,  who,  on  the  fiace  of  it, 
cannot  help  themselves.  When 
they  have  mastered  their  three  B's, 
and  can  earn  their  living,  they  too 
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will  be  turned  adrij^  like  the  young 
nestlings  who  have  learnt  the  use 
of  their  wings  and  beaks. 

Well,  then,  what  effect  is  likely 
to  be  produced  on  the  individuals 
who  compose  an  empire  adminis- 
tered on  these  principles?  The 
future  was  never  less  transparent 
than  it  is  at  present.  We  are  on 
the  brink,  possibly,  of  a  new  order. 
of  things.  Nationalities  may  be 
about  to  disappear.  A  time  may 
be  coming  when  there  will  be  no 
more  English,  French,  Germans, 
Americans,  but  only  men  and 
women,  individuals  with  their  pri- 
vate interests  scattered  over  the 
globe.  As  yet,  however,  outside 
England  there  are  no  symptoms  of 
tlie  approach  of  any  such  consum- 
mation. Other  nations  are  as 
self-asserting,  ambitious,  aggres- 
sive, imperial  as  ever ;  and  if  Eng- 
land has  any  rivalry  with  them,  if 
England  aspires  to  remain  a  lead- 
ing political  Power,  it  may  turn  out 
premature  to  carry  out  too  logically 
a  theory  so  far  peculiar  to  this  island. 
TThe  Stote  no  longer  acknowledges 
Tv^hat  were  once  considered  its 
duties.  Are  the  duties  of  the  sub- 
ject diminished  correspondingly  ? 
Is  there  any  longer  a  reason  why 
an  Englishman  should  wish  to  re- 
main an  Englishman  if  he  can 
better  his  condition  by  going  else- 
where ?  Liberal  opinion  answers 
frankly  that  there  is  none.  The 
Scot  of  the  Border  before  the  union 
of  the  crowns  might  have  bettered 
his  condition  considerably  by  taking 
service  with  a  farmer  in  Yorkshire. 
He  preferred  a  dog's  life  in  the 
Cheviots  to  beef  and  bacon  with  his 
*  auld  enemy.'  The  modern  Eng- 
lish working  man  is  told  that  if  he 
can  earn  an  extra  sixpence  a  day  in 
the  United  States  it  is  childish  and 
useless  to  regret  that  he  should 
change  his  nationality.  It  is  his 
interest  to  eo  to  the  United  States, 
and  he  ought  to  go  there. 

Let  us  carry  out  this  theory  to  its 
consequences.     Whatever  may  be 


the  case  hereafter,  it  will  not  be 
seriously  pretended  that  war  is  as 
yet  impossible.  A  long  persistent 
and  universal  devotion  to  self-in- 
terest— ^interest  meaning  money- 
making — ^may  convert  us  at  last  to 
the  views  of  the  Peace  Society.  We 
remember  the  boy  at  school  who 
calculated  that  an  occasional  kick 
hurt  him  less  than  a  pitched  battle, 
and  acted  accordingly.  English 
capitalists  may  come  to  consider 
that  a  dishonourable  peace  will  be 
less  expensive  than  the  shortest 
war,  and  will  humbly  turn  their 
cheek  to  the  smiter.  But  we  are 
not  yet  at  that  stage  of  progress. 
No  English  statesman  would  be  al- 
lowed, if  he  wished  it,  to  accept  an 
ignominious  alternative — ^and  should 
things  accidentally  come  to  that, 
how  will  it  then  go  with  us?  War 
is  costly.  The  sacrifices  which  it 
involves  must  be  large  and  may  be 
ruinous.  We  have  borne  such  sa- 
crifices in  past  times  not  with 
patience  only  but  with  enthusiasm. 
Will  the  people  generallv  be  in- 
clined to  bear  them  again  r  We  do 
not  count  upon  the  loyalty  of  the 
colonies  ;  we  would  rather  see  them 
declare  themselves  neutral,  and  re- 
lieve us  of  the  trouble  of  defending 
them.  They  have  still  probably 
sufficient  English  feeling  to  cling 
to  our  fortunes.  They  have  learnt 
the  new  ideas  imperfectly  and  un- 
willingly, and  may  prefer  to  take 
their  chance  with  us  for  good  or 
evil.  At  any  rate,  however,  we 
expect  nothing  from  them — we  dis- 
claim concern  in  them,  and  we  do 
not  ask  them  to  concern  themselves 
for  us.  But  at  home? — Why  at  home 
should  there  be  any  mi^ty  effort 
to  maintain  a  nationality  wliich  no 
longer  believes  in  itself— which  de- 
clares itself  to  be  nothing  more 
than  a  congregation  of  so  many 
millions,  labouring  each  for  nothing 
but  to  grow  rich :  the  few  succeed- 
ing— ^the  many,  as  it  always  must 
be,  climbing  a  slippery  hill-side,  and 
sliding  continually  to  the  bottom  ? 
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Wliy  ahottU  those  nillioDB  pay  in- 
cMBjed  t€bxe»P— wky  AonH  they 
evea^  l^kfe  ? — ^r  yihaX  could  con- 
qoeiit  take  from  the  maw  of  them 
wbioli  ^ey  cave  to  Iom  ?  Freedom 
they  can  find  in  America  by  simply 
gong  ii>ego  and  if  interest  is  to 
take  them  thane  in  peace,  why  not 
to  avoid  the  suffiennga  of  war? 
why  not?  exeept  ^  those  i^adi^ 
tional  ideas  el  hetMKir  and  national 
l»ide  which  ave  called  in  scorn  sen^ 
timental  ? 

lotereet  tD  a  sensible  man  is  the 
meaeiire  of  hia  national  obliga- 
tions. WeU,  then,  to  pnt  an  ex- 
treme case: — Suppose  a  hundred 
andfifty  thoasand  French  encamped 
reoiKL  London,  what  interest  have 
the  English  field-labourers,  mecha- 
nics, and  artisans  in  risldnff  their 
Uvea  to  drive  them  away?  We 
ri^Tiie,  when  they  are  in  want,  to 
make  an  effort  to  preserve  them  to 
onr  own  fiag  by  sending  them  to 
oar  colonies  ;  we  point  to  the  United 
States  as  their  natural  refdge.  What 
stake  have  they  in  the  English  em- 
jnre  that  they  should  fight  for  it  ? 
Is  it  said  that  so  long  as  they  re- 
main in  it  Englaoid  ia  their  home  ? 
Men  will  fight  for  their  home  when 
it  is  somediing  which  they  cannot 
take  away  vrith  them,  which  is  a  sub- 
stance that  is  more  than  a  name, 
and  caarriea  associations  with  it  which 
have  a  hold  on  their  affections.  But 
what  value,  substantial  or  senti- 
mental, is  there  to  a  man  in  a  single 
room  in  an  alley  in  London  or 
Manchester,  without  a  yard  of  Eng- 
lish soil  owned  or  tenanted  by  him- 
self or  any  one  belonging  to  him ; 
where  ha  is  uncared  for,  save  for  the 
work  that  can  be  got  out  of  him, 
with  foul  air  to  Iweathe,  foul  water 
to  drink,  adulterated  bread  to 
eat,^  and  for  his  sole  amusement 
the  drinkpshop  at  the  comer,  where 
he  is  poisoned  with  drugged  beer  or 
the  oil  of  vitriol  which  gives  fervour 
to  his  gin  ?     The  working  man  has 


no  property  but  his  skilly  which  he 
can  cairy  with  him  and  which  will 
secure  him  wages  wherever  he  likes 
to  mc>.  Why  should  he  endure  in- 
convenience or  danger,  or  increased 
taxation  for  a  country  which  does 
nothing  for  him,  and  in  which  he 
has  nothing  to  lose?  He  has  been 
taught  that  his  sole  business  is  to 
^aise  himself  in  life.  Bis  own  in^ 
terest  is  no  loi^r  in  ai^  sense  what- 
ever the  interest  of  nis  country. 
What  is  his  country  to  him  ?  Should 
extremity  come  upon  us,  we  should 
have  to  fall  back  on  the  old-world 
ideas  of  duty,  and  honour,  and  pa- 
triotism— and  duty  on  one  side  in- 
volves duty  on  the  other.  The 
State  cannot  demand  allegiance  in 
time  of  danger,  when  it  is  loudly 
indifferent  to  it  in  prosperity.  Or 
if  nations  are  to  be  held  together 
for  the  future  by  interest,  there 
must  be  a  community  of  interest  ta 
alL  All  must  gain  and  all  must  lose 
together.  There  is  no  maintaining- 
a  one-sided  bargain.  We  must  not 
havetheparksandpheasantpreserves 
growing  on  one  side,  and  the  hovel 
and  the  garret  remaining  unchanged. 
Those  who  have  notlung  to  lose 
which  defeat  can  take  from  them, 
and  to  whom  success  will  bring  na 
advantage,  will  be  sino^le  fools  if 
they  risk  their  skins  for  the  sake  of 
the  rich  who  alone  have  any  stake 
in  the  result.  If  all  interests  are 
indeed  personal,  if  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  each  man's  busi- 
ness is  to  better  his  own  condition^ 
the  attractive  forces  which  bind 
together  the  constituents  of  society 
become  repellent  forces,  and  for  a 
bar  of  steel  we  have  a  dust-heap  of 
atoms. 

As  little  can  interest  be  depended 
on  as  an  adequate  incentive  to  jus- 
tice and  honesty.  It  may  be  tarue, 
that  in  the  long  run  the  honest  man 
suoceeds  better  than  the  dishonest, 
but  there  must  be  a  correct  idea 
to    begin    with  of  what    suocesa* 


>  Mr.  Bright  talka  of »  free  bwakfest-table ;  he  says  nothing  of  a  pure  breakfut^tablc. 
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a  longmr  ran  tlMui 
toowtj  CUK  affoTd  for  ilM  iaeae  to 
be  fisibfy  deeided.  The  leMOB  itself 
sfter  all  is  seyer  leami  bj  the  com-' 
miiuitj.  The  indiyidnal  rogoe  k 
ohIt'  oonYinced  when  he  has  found 
ihm  truth  of  it  in  his  own  person. 
It  is  bj  BO  meoDg  the  good  man 
at  aaj  tone  who  will  soake  most 
monej  hi  this  world.  In  the  fbrst 
place,  the  good  man  will  never  care 
ezdiunvely  for  making  monej;  in 
the  next^  he  will  be  in&Uibly  beaten 
\rj  &e  sdkfish,  shrewd,  nnsarupnloas 
man,  who,  without  breaking  anj 
ffrlttoi  law,  will  take  adrantage  of 
anj  opportonitj  which  maj  offer 
itself^-on  the  broad  margin  of 
nndefined  obligation,  where  law  is 
silent  and  only  moralitj  has  a  voice. 
Where  monej  is  the  measure  of 
worth  the  wrong  persons  are  always 
uppermost.  Unrestrieted  competi- 
tion is  held  a  security  for  probity  in 
trade.  The  fiur  dealer,  it  is  said, 
who  provides  good  articles  at  reason^ 
able  prices,  will  beat  the  rogue  who 
sells  sofb  iron  for  steel,  and  hemp 
fer  silk,  and  coloured  cider  for  port 
wine,  and  coloured  water  for  milk, 
and  coooonut  oil  and  lard  fbr  butter, 
and  shoddy  for  woollen  eloth.  The 
sober  banker  who  is  contented  with 
moderate  profits,  draws  away  the 
bttsiiiess  at  last  from  the  speculator 
who  tempts  customers  by  high 
interest,  pays  fbr  it  for  a  few  years 
out  of  capital,  and  bolts  and  leaves 
them  ruined.  It  may  be  so.  But 
society  has  suffered  meanwhile  from 
undetected  or  unpunished  villany< 
The  life  of  the  honest  labourer  is  a 
happier  and  a  longer  one  than  the 
life  of  tiie  burglar  and  the  pick- 
pocket,  but  that  is  no  reason  why 
the  bm^lar  or  the  pickpocket  should 
be  left  to  prey  upon  us  without  in- 
tnferenoe.  Short  roads  to  feirtune 
ve so  attractive;  the  natural  penal- 
tiea  fen  so  unequally,  the  chief 
icoondrels  so  often  escape  alto- 
Iprthax;  while  the  compaaralavefy 
mnocent  are  left  to  suffer ;  Ihat  \i 
we  tmst  to  the  action  of  natural 


2^7 

lawsy  there  is  no  fear  that  the  sup- 
ply will  feil  of  sharks  and  dog-fish 
•  to  prey  to  the  end  upon  the  harm- 
less members  of  the  conunonwealtlu 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  trade 
reputation.  A  house  of  business, 
by  a  long  course  of  honourable 
dealing,  has  secured  a  good  name, 
and  a  good  name  is  in  itself  a  pro- 
perty, which  a  change  of  ownership, 
a  more  expensive  habit  of  life,  an 
intention  of  retiring  from  business, 
or  setting  up  as  a  gentleman,  may 
tempt  the  owner  to  realise.  It  is 
easily  done.  Inferior  articles  are 
substituted  for  the  good.  The  pro- 
fits increase.  The  name  is  not  im- 
mediately forfeited — ^money  for  a 
number  of  years  pours  in  with 
accumulated  speed.  Ultimately  the 
business  is  destroyed,  but  the  rogue 
has  cleared  off  with  his  launder* 
The  concern  has  lasted  his  time, 
and  he  cares  nothing  for  what  comes 
after  him.  He  has  bought  an  estate, 
he  has  lived  in  luxury  with  his 
powdered  footmen,  his  hothouses 
and  liis  seat  in  Parliament ;  what  is 
it  to  him? 

A  nation  in  the  same  way  may 
realise  its  reputation.  The  exceL 
lence  of  its  manufactures  may  have 
given  it  supremacy  in  the  markets 
of  the  world.  Competition  naay 
have  been  distanced  and  trade 
driven  into  channels  which  cannot 
be  immediately  changed.  Crowds 
of  aspirants  to  fortune  rush  in  to 
share  the  spoils.  They  underbid 
their  rivals,  and  flood  the  mn*kets 
with  rubbish  which  the  nation's 
fame  is  made  available  to  float* 
The  old  houses  are  driven  into  the 
same  courses  to  keep  their  place  in 
the  race.  There  is  a  period  of 
*  unexampled  prosperity.'  Exports 
and  imports  rise;  there  are  con- 
gratalatioss  on  the  elastidfy  of  the 
revenue  and  the  infinite  extensi- 
bility of  commerce:  while  all  the 
time  the  foundations  have  been 
undermined,  the  reputation  accu- 
mulated by  centuries  of  honest  work 
has  been  realised  and  squandered 
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by  a  single  generation.  The  nation 
has  been  but  a  heedless  spendthrift 
living  npon  his  capital,  and  it  can 
only  recover  its  place  by  patiently, 
humbly  and  pamfnlly  going  back 
to  its  old-fashioned  ways. 

Whether  the  depression  of  trade 
so  much  complained  of  at  present 
in  England  be  due  wholly  or  in  part 
to  a  cause  of  this  kin^  outsiders 
can  conjecture  only  from  their  own 
limited  experience,  and  from  sucb 
accounts  as  reach  them  from  con- 
sumers at  home  and  abroad.  We 
observe,  however,  in  the  published 
reports,  that  while  other  branches 
of  business  are  still  suffering,  the 
trade  in  shoddy  never  was  more 
vigorous. 

Nature  doubtless  will  apply  her 
remedy.     Dishonesty  will  prove  as 
usual  the  worst  policy,  but  if  Eng- 
land  has   gone  or    shall  go    very 
far  upon  that  bad  road,  the  conse- 
quences so  far  as  we  are  concerned 
may  well  be  irreparable,  and  it  will 
be  small  comfort  if  we  serve  only  to 
point  a  moral  in  the  world's  future 
history.     It  will  then  be  a  question 
whether  the  fashionable  contempt 
of  our  fathers    has  not  been  folly 
after  all ;  whether  the  supervision 
and  control  which  have  been  flung 
away    as     an     interference     with 
natural  liberty  were  not  and  are 
not  as  indispensable  in  transactions 
of  commerce  as  in  the  prevention 
of  violent  forms  of  crime  ;  whether 
swindling  after  all  is  less  mischiev- 
ous than  burglary  or  piracy ;  whe- 
ther the  selfishness  and    folly    of 
individuals  do   not  require  at  all 
times  and  under  all  conditions  to  be 
held  in  hand   by  intelligence  and 
probity.   We  talk  of  freedom.    The 
old  saw  of  the  moralist  is  as  true 
to-day  as  it  was  two  thousand  years 
ago.     There  is  no  real  freedom  ex- 
cept in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the 
Maker  of  all  things.     Just  laws  are 
no  restraint  upon  the  freedom  of 
the  good,  for  the  good  man  desires 
nothing  which  a  just  law  will  inter- 
fere with.    He  is  as  free  under  the 


law  as  without  the  law,  and  he  is 
grateful  for  its  guidance  when  want 
of  knowledge  might  lead  him  wrong. 
Liberty  to  the  bad  man,  we  have  yet 
to  learn,  is  of  any  profit  to  him  or 
to  his  neighbours.     Against  unjnst 
laws,  against  unwise  laws,  against 
the  self-interested  obstructions  of 
dishonest  authority,  or  the  stupid 
meddling  of  ignorant  authoriiy,  it  is 
necessary  to  protest  and  in  extre- 
mity to  rebel ;  but  it  has  not  yet  been 
proved  that  because  bad  laws  are 
miscbievous,   good  laws  are  unat- 
tainable ;  that  the  self-interests  of 
all  sons  of  Adam  are  to  be  left  to 
jostle  one  against  another,  and  that 
the  result  by  some  wonderful  ar- 
rangement will  turn  out  harmony. 
*  I  saw,'  says  the  Preacher,  *  that 
wisdom    excelleth  folly  as  far  as 
light  excelleth  darkness.     The  wise 
man's  eyes  are  in  his  head,  but  the 
fool  walketh  in  darkness;   and  I 
perceived  that  one  event  happeneth 
to  them  all.     I  said  in  my  heart. 
As  it  happeneth  to  the  fool,  so  it 
happeneth    to    me.       Why    then 
was  I  more  wise  ? '     But  the  man 
who  was  thus  perplexed  with  this 
inscrutable  mystery,  and  was  driven 

*  to  hate  life '  by  the  conftision  and 
misery  around  him,  was  a  king  who 
had  believed  in  laissez-faire^  who 
had  left  justice  and  righteousness 
to  nature  and  economic  laws.  He 
sums  up  the  catalogue  of  his 
achievements :  *  He  h^  built  him 
houses  and  vineyards,'  *he  had 
planted  gardens  and  orchards  and 
made  pools  of  water,'  *  he  had  got 
him  servants  and  maidens  and 
great  possessions,  and  gold  and 
silver,  and  all  the  delights  of  the 
sons  of  men.'  This  was  the  grand 
outcome  of  all  his  labours ;  and  he 
wondered    to    find    that    it    was 

*  vanity. '  *  That  which  was  crooked 
could  not  be  made  straight,'  because 
he  had  never  tried  to  straighten  it, 
and  preferred  to  gaze  on  &e  evils 
which  were  done  under  the  sun  in 
elegant  despondency. 

To  bring  these  remarks  to  a  con- 
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clnsion.  I  regard  the  present  con- 
stitutioii  of  government  or  no 
government  in  this  country,  not  as 
the  result  of  deliberate  and  wise 
foresigbt,  not  as  an  elaborate  ma- 
chine shaped  into  perfection  by  the 
successive  efforts  of  political  saga- 
city, but  as  a  condition  of  things 
arising  from  causes  historically 
traceable,  very  far  removed  from 
perfection,  and  made  possible  only  by 
peculiar  external  circumstances  and 
Qo  less  inevitably  transient.  The 
House  of  Commons  broke  the  power 
of  the  Crown.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons itself  is  composed  of  hetero- 
geneous elements  which,  by  degrees, 
ha\re  arranged  themselves  into  two 
great  sections, — the  established 
families  and  those  who  aspire  to  be 
established,  the  country  party  and 
the  town  party,  the  agricultural 
party  and  the  commercial  party, 
with  other  lines  of  division  parallel 
to  these  and  nearly'coincident  with 
them,  the  party  of  the  past  and  the 
party  of  the  future,  those  who 
heHeve  in  established  usage  and 
those  who  believe  in  change  and 
progress,  opposing  sentiments  com- 
bined yriui  opposing  interests. 
The  full  development  of  these 
tendencies  was  long  interfered  with 
hj  tradition  and  inherited  associa- 
tion. The  English,  like  all  great 
nations,  are  instinctively  conserva- 
tive, and  fear  of  change  and  noveltv 
has  been  a  drag  upon  the  wheel. 
It  is  only  since  the  masses  wore 
called  to  a  share  of  the  franchise,  in 
the  first  Reform  Bill,  that  the 
balance  has  been  established  in  com- 
pleteness, which  is  called  govern^ 
ment  by  party,  and  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  virtual  head  of  the 
Btate  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  the  House  of  Commons  alone, 
liike  many  other  phenomena  which 
have  had  their  day  in  this  world,  it 
is  attended  by  a  philosophy  which 
extols  it  as  the  most  finished  form 
of  poHtical  organisation.  The  result 
of  it  is  the  paralysis  of  authority, 
the  limitation  of  statesmanship  to 
the  immediate  necessities    of  the 
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hour,  and  the  surrounding  the 
Prime  Minister  with  so  many  intri- 
cacies of  situation  that  he  lives  in  a 
strait-waistcoat,  with  handcuffs  on 
his  wrists  and  fetters  on  his  ankles. 
Were  he  a  Moses  or  a  Lycurgus  he 
can  do  nothing  without  a  majority 
at  his  back — a  majority  composed 
of  men  who  are  sent  to  Parlii^ent, 
not  for  their  ability,  not  for  their 
patriotism  or  their  probity,  but  be- 
cause they  can  be  relied  on  to  defend 
the  interest  which  they  are  elected 
to  represent.  The  minister's  first  and 
last  care  is  to  avoid  offending  these 
persons.  He  must  leave  abuses  un- 
touched which  he  would  not  spare 
for  an  hour  could  behave  his  way,  be- 
cause this  and  that  member  of  his 
party  is  interested  in  maintaining 
them.  Every  avenue  of  practical  ad- 
ministration is  obstructed.  To  get 
the  slightest  thing  effectually  done 
is  made  so  difficult  that  any  excuse 
is  caught  at  for  leaving  it  undone. 
The  art  of  a  statesman  becomes  the 
art  of  *how  not  to  do  it,*  and 
there  is  no  wonder  that,  harassed 
and  tormented,  he  listens  greedily 
to  and  learns  himself  to  repeat  the 
phrases  of  the  prevailing  theory,  and 
has  but  one  answer  to  every  peti- 
tion, that  those  who  wish  anything 
to  be  done  must  do  it  for  them- 
selves. Drunkenness  cannot  bo 
checked,  because  it  is  dangerous  to 
offend  the  brewers  and  the  pot- 
house-keepers, who  have  so  large  in- 
fluence in  the  elections;  and  those 
who  are  scandab'sed  at  the  wreck 
and  ruin  which  the  drink  trade  is 
causing  are  treated  to  a  lesson  on 
moral  self-restraint.  Bakers  who 
adulterate  their  bread  must  not  be 
exposed  and  pmiished.  The  bakers, 
at  the  next  dissolution,  will  vote  as 
a  class  for  the  Opposition  candidate. 
In  the  same  way  all  patronage,  all 
offices  of  which  Governments  have 
to  dispose,  all  honours  which  they 
have  to  distribute,  are  similarly 
sacrificed  to  party,  to  ringing  votes 
and  wire-pulling  majorities.  The 
competitive  examination  sjBtem 
has  been  established  in  the  lower 
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bnnohefl  of  the  public  seryicei  not 
as  a  thing  good  in  itself — ^we  sball 
believe  tlmt  it  is  good  in  itself  when 
merchants  and  bankers  let  the  board 
of  examiners  ^choose  their  clerks 
for  them — bnt  as  an  expedient  to 
rescne  some  parts  of  the  service 
from  jobbery,  and  to  save  ministers 
from  the  necessity  of  offending 
their  sapporterSf  by  revising  re- 
quests which  they  could  not  in 
ordinary  honesty  grant.  The  es- 
tablishment of  the  system  is  only  a 
Confession  that  the  possessors  of 
patronage  can  no  longer  exercise  it 
conscientiously,  while  the  popular 
voice  sings  its  prsdses  as  a  triumph 
of  probily  and  sagacity.  The  fact 
and  the  theory  are  made  to  har- 
monise. Government  is  inef&cient. 
It  changes  so  frequently  that  a 
minister  is  superseded  before  he 
comes  to  understand  his  work.  He 
can  lay  down  no  principles,  for 
they  are  liable  to  be  immediately 
reversed ;  but  the  object  is  that  he 
should  do  nothing,  and  therefore  it 
is  well  that  he  should  be  able  to  do 
nothing.  A  colonial  policy  is  im- 
possible, not  because  intelligent 
people  do  not  beHeve  that  a  closer 
union  with  the  colonies  is  not  in 
itself  desirable,  but  because  influ- 
ential capitalists  are  interested  in 
keeping  down  the  labour  market, 
and  they  know  that  such  a  union 
would  be  accompanied  with  a  largo 
and  sustained  emigration. 

Among  the  infinite  resultants 
from  such  a  condition  of  things  one 
of  the  most  obvious  is  the  enormous 
waste  of  ability.  It  is  tragical  to 
think  of  such  a  mind  as  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's being  occupied  incessantly 
with  petty  thoughts  of  how  he  can 
keep  his  party  together.  He  must 
fawn  and  flatter  and  make  himself 
common  upon  platforms,  and  give 
honour  where  honour  is  not  due 
and  withhold  it  where  he  knows  it 
ought  to  be  bestowed.  He  stands 
in  the  front  rank  of  the  nation ;  its 
seeming  idol,  yet  the  servant  of 
those  who  clamour  that  he  is  the 
greatest  living  zoan ;  yet  little  less 


helpless  Uian  the  meanest  of  them  to 
do  what  he  knows  that  their  welfare 
demands,  and  forced,  when  called 
on,  to  find  reasons  why  such 
things  are  better  left  undone.  He 
is  bringing  in  a  measure  for  the 
improved  government  of  Ireland. 
He  is  obliged  to  say  that  he  expects 
good  from  it;  yet  every  one  who 
understands  Ireland  is  aware  that 
there  is  but  one  possible  end  to  the 
chronic  disease  of  that  unhappy 
country,  without  which  if  an  angel 
brought  a  land  law  for  it  from 
heaven  the  symptoms  would  con- 
tinue unabated ;  and  that  is  a  just, 
impartial,  and  stable  administration. 
So  long  as  parties  go  in  and  out 
and  Gt)vemments  live  by  majorities 
of  votes,  the  Tory  when  he  is  in 
will  court  the  Protestant  landowner, 
and  the  Liberal  who  wishes  to  oust 
him  will  fawn  on  the  Catholic  priest, 
and  the  wretched  peasantry  will  be 
fevered  with  exciting  promises  and 
fed  on  hopes  which  must  be  for  ever 
disappointed. 

When  Lord  Derby  came  last  into 
office  and  it  was  rumoured  that  the 
ground  was  to  be  cut  from  under 
Mr.  Gladstone's  feet  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  Reform  Bill,  I  asked 
some  one — I  must  not  indicate  him 
more  closely — why  the  Tories  did 
not  keep  to  their  own  peculiar 
province.  The  administration  was 
falling  to  pieces;  why  did  not  they  say 
frankly  they  would  try  to  check  the 
dishonesty  of  trade,  and  that  if  the 
people  wanted  reform  bills  they  must 
go  to  those  who  believed  that  reform 
would  do  them  good?  My  friend 
said  that  they  would  be  immediately 
thrown  out,  I  agreed,  but  I  said  they 
would  return  in  a  year  or  two,  with 
every  right-minded  Englishman  at 
their  backs.  My  friend  was  being 
educated.  He  said  it  would  never 
do.  The  Tories  had  been  long  out 
of  power,  and  they  wanted  patro- 
nage. There  were  House  of  Com- 
mons supporters  to  be  made  peers, 
barristers  to  be  made  judges,  par- 
sons to  be  made  deans  and  bishopa, 
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for,  or  their  services  could  not  be 
connted  on  for  the  fritnre.  Tlwy 
must  hlood  the  noses  of  their  hounds. 

It  was  enough.  The  system  of 
paHy  government  had  demoralised 
botii  sections  of  the  ruling  classes 
i?ith  equal  completeness.  It  was 
and  is  idle  to  hope  that  any  good 
can  come  to  us  as  a  nation  while 
OTor  affairs  are  managed  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  blooding  the  hounds'  noses, 
though  it  be  construed  by  all  the 
newspapers  in  England  into  the  de- 
velopment of  constitutional  liberty. 

Constitutions  are  made  for  the 
country,  and  not  the  country  for 
constitutions.  Lord  Bacon  imagined 
that  knowledge  could  be  so  formu- 
larised  as  to  become  mechanical, 
and  that  the  inequalities  of  na- 
tural ability  would  be  levelled  or 
neutralised.  No  symptoms  of  such 
a  change  are  as  yet  visible.  The 
man  of  genius  retoins  his  supremacy 
in  science.  The  intellect  of  a 
Stephenson  or  a  Faraday  remains  a 
ruhng  power,  which  the  world 
obeys  and  prospers  in  obeying.  As 
little  has  socieiy  arrived,  or  can 
arrive,  at  a  stage  when  the  wisdom 
of  the  statesman  is  no  longer  needed 
for  control  and  governance,  where 
the  sage  and  the  blockhead,  the 
knave  and  the  honest  man,  can  be 
trusted  to  rub  on  together  with 
equal  rights  and  equal  liberties. 
In  human  things,  as  in  all  else, 
there  is  a  right  way  in  opposition 
to  a  wrong  way,  which  only  wis- 
dom can  discover,  yet  in  the  choice 
of  which,  or  the  rejection  of  which, 
saccess  or  failure  depends;  and  the 
laissez-faire  philosophy  is  but  a 
phase  of  opinion,  a  flattering  inter- 
pretation of  transient  political  phe- 
nomena, which  could  not  survive 
a  single  spasm  of  severe  national 
trial,  which  would  vanish  into  air 
before  a  protracted  war,  or  even  be- 
fore a  chronic  decay  of  trade,  which 
might  bring  on  us  here  in  England 
a  repetition  of  the  Irish  famine. 

The  heart  of  the  nation,  however, 
is  still  sound  as  ever.    The  popular 


political  theories  are  but  as  a  scum 
upon  its  surface,  plausible  formulas 
adapted  to  an  accidental  state  of 
things,  which  are  passed  from 
mouth  to  mouth  by  multitudes  who 
have  never  yet  had  occasion  to 
think  seriously,  but  which  lie 
merely  upon  the  lips  and  have 
never  penetrated  and  never  will 
penetrate  into  the  hearts  of  such  a 
people  as  the  English.  The  Eng- 
lish  are  an  order-loving  people,  who 
detest  anarchy  in  whatever  shining 
dress  it  may  present  itself.  They 
have  power  at  last  in  their  hands. 
They  must  learn  to  make  a  wise 
use  of  it,  and  discover  means  by 
which  it  can  be  made  available  to 
their  real  good,  by  giving  per- 
manence and  stability  to  audiority. 
It  is  admitted  on  all  sides  that  the 
two  parties  which  divide  the  coun- 
trv  represent  each  a  form  of  thought 
which  is  the  complement  of  the 
other.  Her  Majesty's  Government 
is  incomplete  without  her  Majesty's 
Opposition.  It  may  be  difficult, 
but  it  cannot  be  impossible,  to  unite 
the  energies  which  are  now  ex- 
hausted in  neutralising  one  another, 
and  make  available  such  political 
intelligence  as  we  possess  for  some 
more  wholesome  and  enduring  ad- 
ministration. The  great  interests  of 
the  Empire  must  not  and  cannot  re- 
main at  the  mercy  of  parliamentary 
intrigues,  or  the  transient  gusts  of 
popular  opinion.  It  is  true  that 
there  can  be  no  such  thing  any 
more  as  fixity  of  tenure  in  high 
office.  That  arrangement  the  world 
has  outgrown.  But  without  fixity 
of  tenure,  without  sacrifice  of  even- 
tual responsibility,  there  might  be 
a  longer  and  more  secure  lease  of 
power  under  which  a  ^-sighted 
statesmanship  might  become  again 
possible,  and  ministers  might  use 
their  opportunities  and  their  ability 
in  the  true  interests  of  the  country 
without  fear  of  being  driven  from 
their  places  by  the  passing  gusts  of 
interested  or  ignorant  impatience. 
J.  A.  F., 
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ON    DUST    AND    DISEASE. 

By  John  Tttoall,  LL.D.  F.R.S. 

Professor  of  Natnral  Philosophy  in  the  Royal  Institution. 

Being  asked  for  permission  to  publish  this  discourse  in  Fraser,  I  wil- 
lingly gave  it.  I  have  gone  through  the  proof,  and  made  in  it  a  few  altera- 
tions and  additions.     A  brief  historic  summary  is  also  added. — J.  T. 


SOLAR  light  in  passing  through 
a  dark  room  reveals  its  track 
by  illuminating  the  dust  floating  in 
the  air.  '  The  sun,'  says  Daniel  Cul- 
Terwelly  '  discovers  atomes,  though 
they  be  invisible  by  candle-light, 
and  makes  them  dance  naked  in 
his  beams.'  * 

In  my  researches  on  the  decom- 
position of  vapours  by  light  I  was 
compelled  to  remove  these  *  atomes ' 
and  this  dust.  It  was  essential 
that  the  space  containing  the  va- 
pours should  embrace  no  visible 
thing;  that  no  substance  capable 
of  scattering  the  light  in  the 
slightest  sensible  degree  should,  at 
the  outset  of  an  experiment,  be 
found  in  the  'experimental  tube' 
traversed  by  the  luminous  beam. 

For  a  long  time  I  was  troubled 
by  the  appearance  there  of  floating 
dust,  which  though  invisible  in 
diffuse  dayhght  was  at  once  re- 
vealed by  a  powerfully  condensed 
beam.  Two  tubes  were  placed  in 
succession  in  the  path  of  the  dust : 
the  one  containing  fiagments  of 
glass  wetted  with  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid;  the  other,  fragments 
of  marble  wetted  with  a  strong 
solution  of  caustic  potash.  To  mv 
astonishment  it  passed  through 
both.  The  air  of  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution sent  through  these  tubes  at  a 
rate  sufficiently  slow  to  dry  it,  and 
to  remove  its  carbonic  acid,  carried 
into  the  experimental  tube  a  consi- 
derable amount  of  mechanically 
suspended  matter,  which  was  illu- 
minated when  the  beam  passed 
through  the  tube.  The  effect  was 
substajitially  the  same  when  the 


air  was  permitted  to  bubble  through 
the  liquid  acid  and  through  the 
solution  of  potash.  The  core  of  the 
bubble  does  not  touch  the  acid,  and 
even  the  dust  particles  which  come 
into  contact  with  the  acid  require 
time  to  be  wetted  by  it.  When 
left  sufficiently  long  in  contact  with 
the  acid,  the  particles  are  destroyed. 

Thus,  on  the  5th  of  October,  1868, 
successive  chai^^  of  air  were  ad- 
mitted through  the  potash  and  sul- 
phuric acid  into  the  exhausted 
experimental  tube.  Prior  to  the 
admission  of  the  air  the  tube  was 
optically  empty;  it  contained  no- 
thing competent  to  scatter  the 
light.  After  the  air  had  entered 
the  tube,  the  conical  track  of  the 
electric  beam  was  in  all  cases 
clearly  revealed.  This  indeed  was 
a  daily  observation  at  the  time  to 
which  I  now  refer. 

I  tried  to  intercept  this  floating 
matter  in  various  ways ;  and  on  the 
day  just  mentioned,  prior  to  send- 
ing the  air  through  the  drying 
apparatus,  I  carefolly  permitted  it 
to  pass  over  the  tip  of  a  spirit-lamp 
flame.  The  floating  matter  no 
longer  appeared,  having  been  burnt 
up  by  the  flame.  It  was  therefore 
of  organic  origin.  When  the  air  was 
sent  too  rapidly  through  the  flame, 
a  fine  blue  cloud  was  found  in  the 
experimental  tube.  This  was  the 
smoke  of  the  organic  particles  due 
to  their  imperfect  combustion.  I 
was  by  no  means  prepared  for  this 
result ;  for  I  had  thought  that  the 
dust  of  our  air  was,  in  great  part, 
inorganic  and  non-combustible. 
Mr,  Valentin  had  the  kindness  to 


*  On  a  day  of  transient  shadows  there  is  something  almost  magical  in  the  rise  and 
dissolution  of  the  luminous  heams  among  the  scaffolding  poles  of  the  Royal  Alhert  Hall. 
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procure  for  me  a  small  gas-furnace 
containing  a  platinum  tube,  which 
could  be  heated  to  vivid  redness. 
The  tube  also  contained  a  roll  of 
platinum  gauze,  which,  while  it 
permitted  the  air  to  pass  through 
it,  insured  the  practical  contact  of 
the  dust  with  the  incandescent 
metal.  The  air  of  the  laboratory 
was  permitted  to  enter  the  experi- 
mental tube,  sometimes  through  the 
cold,  and  sometimes  througn  the 
heated,  tube  of  platinum.  The 
rapidity  of  admission  was  also 
varied.  In  the  first  column  of  the 
following  table  the  quantity  of  air 
operated  on  is  expressed  by  the 
number  of  inches  which  the  mercury 
gauge  of  the  air-pump  sank  when 
the  air  entered.  In  the  second 
column  the  condition  of  the  pla- 
tinum tube  is  mentioned,  and  in  the 
third  the  state  of  the  air  which 
entered  the  experimental  tube. 

Qnantitr      State  of  Plailuum  State  of  Experimental 

ofAlT.                  Tube.  Tube. 

1 5  inches.     Cold  .     .     .  Full  of  particles 

15      „     .    Red-hot .     .  Optically  empty 

The  phrase  'optically  empty' 
shows  that  when  the  conditions  of 
perfect  combustion  were  present, 
the  floating  matter  totally  dis- 
appeared. It  was  wholly  burnt  up, 
leaving  no  sensible  residue.  The 
experiment  was  repeated  many 
times  with  the  same  invariable 
result.  From  spectrum  analysis, 
however,  we  know  that  soda  floats 
in  the  air ;  these  organic  dust  par- 
ticles are,  I  believe,  the  rafts  that 
support  it,  and  when  they  are  re- 
moved it  sinks  and  vanishes. 

When  the  passage  of  the  air  was 
so  rapid  as  to  render  imperfect  the 
combustion  of  the  floating  matter, 
instead  of  optical  emptiness  a  fine 


blue  cloud  made  its  appearance  in 
the  experimental  tube.  The  following 
series  of  results  illustrate  this  point : 

Quantity.         Platinum  Tube.      Exnerimental  Tube. 

15  in.,  slow    Cold.    .    Full  of  particles 
15  M       „       Ked-hot  .     Optically  empty 
15  „    quick       „        .    Abluedoud 
15  n       „  Intensely  hot  A  fine  blue  cloud 

The  optical  character  of  these 
clouds  was  totally  difierent  from 
that  of  the  dust  which  produced 
them.  At  right  angles  to  the  illu- 
minating beam  they  discharged  per- 
fectly polarised  hght.  The  cloud 
could  be  utterly  quenched  by  a 
transparent  Nicol's  prism,  and  the 
tube  containing  it  reduced  to  opti- 
cal emptiness. 

The  particles  floating  in  the  air  of 
London  beiuj^  thus  proved  to  be  of 
organic  origm,^  I  sought  to  bum 
them  up  at  the  focus  of  a  concave 
reflector.  One  of  the  powerfully 
convergent  mirrors  employed  in  my 
experiments  on  combustion  by  dark 
rays  was  here  made  use  of,  but  I 
failed  in  the  attempt.  Doubtless 
the  floating  particles  are  in  part 
transparent  to  radiant  heat,  and 
are  so  far  incombustible  by  such 
heat.  Their  rapid  motion  through 
the  focus  also  aids  their  escape. 
They  do  not  linger  there  sufficiently 
long  to  be  consumed.  A  flame  it 
was  evident  would  bum  them  up, 
but  I  thought  the  presence  of  the 
flame  would  mask  its  own  action 
among  the  particles. 

In  a  cylindrical  beam,  which 
powerfully  illuminated  the  dust  of 
the  laboratory,  was  placed  an 
ignited  spirit-lamp.  Mingling  with 
the  flame,  and  round  its  rim,  were 
seen  wreaths  of  darkness  resembling 
an  intensely  black  smoke.  On 
lowering  the  flame  below  the  beam 


*  According  to  an  analysis  kindly  furnished  to  me  by  Dr.  Percy,  the  dust  collected  from 
the  walis  of  the  British  Museum  contains  fully  50  per  cent  of  inorganic  matter.  I  have 
every  confidence  in  the  results  of  this  distinguished  chemist ;  they  show  that  the  floating 
duBt  of  our  rooms  is,  as  it  were,  winnowed  from  the  heavier  matter.  As  bearing  directly 
upon  this  point  I  may  quote  the  following  passage  from  Pasteur : — '  Mais  id  se  pr^sente 
one  remarque :  la  poussiire  que  Ton  trouve  k  la  sur£M*e  de  tons  les  corps  est  soumise 
constamment  k  des  courants  d'air,  qui  doivent  soulever  ses  particules  les  plus  l^^res,  au 
nombre  desqueUes  se  trouvent,  sans  doute,  de  pr^fSrence  les  corpusculf»  oiiK^i^^ceufs 
on  spores,  moins  lourds  g^n^ralement  que  les  particules  min^rales.'  '^  ^v  ^ 
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the  same  daiHk  masses  stormed  up- 
wards. They  were  at  times  blacker 
than  the  blackest  smoke  that  I  have 
ever  seen  issuing  from  the  fdnnel 
of  a  steamer,  and  their  resemblance 
to  smoke  was  so  perfect  as  to  lead 
the  most  practised  observer  to  con- 
clude that  the  apparently  pure 
flame  of  the  alcohol  lamp  required 
but  a  beam  of  sufficient  intensity  to 
reveal  its  clouds  of  liberated  carbon. 

But  is  the  blackness  smoke? 
This  questicm  presented  itself  in  a 
moment.  A  red-hot  poker  was 
placed  underneath  the  beam,  and 
from  it  the  black  wreaths  also  as- 
cended. A  large  hydrogen  flame 
was  next  employed,  ^id  it  produced 
those  whirlmg  masses  of  darkness 
far  more  copiously  than  either  the 
spirit-flame  or  poker.  Smoke  was 
therefore  out  of  the  question. 

What  then  was  the  blackness? 
It  was  simply  that  of  stellar  space : 
that  is  to  say,  blackness  resulting 
from  the  absence  fr^m  the  track  of 
the  beam  of  all  matter  competent 
to  scatter  its  light.  When  the 
flame  was  placed  below  the  beam 
the  floating  matter  was  destroyed 
in  Htu]  and  the  air,  freed  from 
this  matter,  rose  into  the  beam, 
jostled  aside  the  illuminated  par- 
ticles and  substituted  for  their 
light  the  darkness  due  to  its  own 
perfect  transparency.  Nothing 
could  more  forcibly  illustrate  the 
invisibility  of  the  agent  which  ren- 
ders all  things  visible.  The  beam 
crossed,  unseen,  the  black  chasm 
formed  by  the  transparent  air, 
while  at  both  sides  of  the  gap  the 
thick-strewn  particles  shone  out 
like  a  luminous  solid  under  the 
powerful  illumination. 

But  here  a  difficulty  meets  us. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  burn  the 
particles  to  produce  a  stream  of 
darkness.  Without  actual  combus- 
tion,  currents   may  be  generated 


wkaoh.  shall  exclude  the  floating 
matter,  and  therefore  appear  dark 
amid  the  surrounding  brightness. 
I  noticed  this  efiect  first  on  placing 
a '  red-hot  copper  ball  below  the 
beam,  and  permitting  it  to  remain 
there  until  its  temperature  had 
Mien  below  that  of  boiling  water. 
The  dark  currents,  though  much 
enfeebled,  were  still  produced.  They 
may  also  be  produced  by  a  flask 
filled  with  hot  water. 

To  stady  this  efiect  a  platinunL 
wire  was  stretched  across  the  beam, 
the  two  ends  of  the  wire  being  con- 
nected with  the  two  poles  of  a 
voltaic  battery.  To  regulate  the 
strength  of  the  current  a  rheostat 
was  placed  in  the  circuit.  Begin- 
ning with  a  feeble  current  the  tem- 
perature of  the  wire  was  gradually 
augmented,  but  before  it  reached 
the  heat  of  ignition,  a  flat  stream 
of  air  rose  from  it,  which  when 
looked  at  edgeways  appeared  darker 
and  sharper  than  one  of  the  blackest 
lines  of  Fraunhofer  in  the  solar 
spectrum.  Right  and  left  of  this 
dark  vertical  band  the  floating  mat- 
ter rose  upwards,  bounding  de&iitely 
the  non- luminous  stream  of  air. 
What  is  the  explanation  ?  Simply 
this.  The  hot  wire  rarefied  the 
air  in  contact  with  it,  but  it  did 
not  equally  lighten  the  floating 
matter.  The  convection  current 
of  pure  air  therefore  passed  upwards 
among  the  inert  particles,  dragging 
them  after  it  right  and  left,  but 
forming  between  them  an  impassable 
black  partition.  This  elementary 
experiment  enables  us  to  render  an 
account  of  the  dark  currents  pro- 
duced by  bodies  at  a  temperature 
below  that  of  combustion.^ 

Oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  car- 
bonic acid,  so  prepared  as  to  ex- 
clude all  floating  particles,  produce 
the  darkness  when  poured  or  blown 
into  the  beam.     Coal-gas  does  the 


*  This  explanation  has  been  found  difficult     Why,  it  is  asked,  does  not  the  ciurn?atof 

hot  air  carry  the  particles  up  with  it  ?    I  hope  very  soon  to  enter  more  faUy  into  this 

uestion. 
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same.  An  ordinary  glass  shade 
placed  in  the  air  with  its  month 
downwards  permits  the  track  of  the 
beam  to  be  seen  crossing  it.  Let 
coal-gas  or  hydrogen  enter  the 
shade  by  a  tnbe  reaching  to  its  top, 
the  gas  gradnaUy  fills  the  shade 
from  the  top  downwards.  As  soon 
as  it  oconpies  the  space  crossed  hj 
the  beam,  the  Inminous  track  is 
instantly  abolished.  Lifting  the 
shade  so  as  to  bring  the  common 
bonndaiy  of  gas  and  air  above  the 
beam,  the  track  flashes  forth .  After 
the  shade  is  fhll,  if  it  be  inverted, 
the  gas  passes  upwards  like  a  black 
smoke  among  the  illuminated  par- 
ticles. 

The  air  of  onr  London  rooms  is 
loaded  with  this  organic  dust,  nor 
is  ihe  country  air  free  from  its 
pollution.  However  ordinary  day- 
light may  permit  it  to  disguise 
iteelf,  a  sufficiently  powerful  beam 
canses  the  air  in  which  the  dust  is 
snspended  to  appear  as  a  semi-solid 
rather  than  as  a  gas.  Nobody  could, 
in  the  first  instance,  without  repug- 
nance place  the  mouth  at  the  illu- 
minated focus  of  the  electric  beam 
and  inhale  the  dirt  revealed  there. 
Nor  is  the  disgust  abolished  by  ihe 
reflection  that,  although  we  do  not 
see  the  nastiness,  wo  are  churning 
it  in  our  lungs  every  hour  and 
minute  of  our  lives.  There  is 
no  respite  to  this  contact  with 
dirt;  and  the  wonder  is,  not  that 
we  should  from  time  to  time  suffer 
from  its  presence,  but  that  so  small 
a  portion  of  it  would  appear  to  be 
deadly  to  man. 

And  what  is  this  portion  ?  It 
was  some  time  ago  the  current 
belief  that  epidemic  diseases  gene- 
rally were  propagated  by  a  kind  of 
makria,  which  consisted  of  organic 
matter  in  a  state  of  motoT'decay ; 
that  when  such  matter  was  taken 
into  the  body  through  the  lungs  or 
skm,  it  had  the  power  of  spreading 
there  the  destroying  process  which 
had  attacked  itself.  Such  a  spread* 
ing  power  was  visibly  exerted  in 


the  case  of  yeast.  A  little  leavea 
was  seen  to  leaven  the  whole  lump, 
a  mere  speck  of  matter  in  this  sup- 
posed state  of  decomposition  being 
apparently  competent  to  propagate 
indefinitely  its  own  decay.  Why 
should  not  a  bit  of  rotten  malaria 
work  in  a  similar  manner  within 
the  human  frame  ?  Li  1 836  a  very 
wonderful  reply  was  given  to  this 
question.  In  that  year  Gagniard 
de  la  Tour  discovered  the  yeast 
pla/ntf  a  living  organism,  which 
when  placed  in  a  proper  medium 
feeds,  grows,  and  reproduces  itself, 
and  in  this  way  carries  on  the  pro* 
cess  which  we  name  fermentation. 
Fermentation  was  thus  proved  to 
be  a  product  of  life  instead  of  a 
process  of  decay. 

Schwann,  of  Berlin,  discovered  the 
yeast  plant  independently;  and  in 
February  1837,  he  ^^  announced 
the  important  result,  that  when  a 
decoction  of  meat  is  effectually 
screened  from  ordinary  air,  and 
supplied  solely  with  calcined  air, 
putrefaction  never  sets  in.  Putre- 
&ction,  therefore,  he  affirmed  to  be 
caused  by  something  derived  from 
the  air,  which  somethmg  could  be  de- 
stroyed by  a  sufficiently  high  tempe- 
rature. The  experiments  of  Schwann 
were  repeated  and  confirmed  by 
Helmholtz,  Ure,  and  Pasteur.  But 
as  regards  fermentation,  the  minds 
of  chemists,  influenced  probably  by 
the  great  authority  of  Gray-Lussac, 
who  ascribed  putrefaction  to  the 
action  of  oxygen,  fell  back  upon  the 
old  notion  of  matter  in  a  state  of 
decay.  It  was  not  the  living  yeast 
plant,  but  the  dead  or  dying  parts 
of  it,  which,  assailed  by  oxygen, 
produced  the  fermentation.  This 
notion  was  finally  exploded  by 
Pasteur.  He  proved  that  the  so- 
called  *  ferments'  are  not  such; 
that  the  true  ferments  are  organised 
beings  which  find  in  the  reputed 
ferments  their  necessary  food. 

Side  by  side  with  these  researches 
and  discoveries,  and  fortified  by 
them  and  others,  has  run  th 
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theory  of  epidemic  disease.^  The 
notion  was  expressed  by  Kirclier, 
and  favonred  by  Linnasus,  that 
epidemic  diseases  are  dne  to  germs 
which  float  in  the  atmosphere, 
enter  the  body,  and  produce  dis- 
turbance by  the  development  with- 
in the  body  of  parasitic  life.  While 
it  was  still  struggling  against  great 
odds,  this  theory  found  an  ex- 
pounder and  a  defender  in  the 
President  of  this  Institution.  At 
a  time  when  most  of  his  medical 
brethren  considered  it  a  wild  dream, 
Sir  Henry  Holland  contended  that 
some  form  of  the  germ  theory  was 
probably  true.  The  strength  of 
this  theory  consists  in  the  perfect 
parallelism  of  the  phenomena  of 
contagious  disease  with  those  of 
life.  As  a  planted  acorn  gives  birth 
to  an  oak  competent  to  produce  a 
whole  crop  of  acorns,  each  gifted 
with  the  power  of  reproducing  its 
parent  tree;  and  as  thus  from  a 
single  seedHng  a  whole  forest  may 
spring ;  so,  it  is  urged,  these  epidemic 
diseases  literally  plant  their  seeds, 
grow,  and  shake  abroad  new  germs, 
which,  meeting  in  the  human  body 
their  proper  food  and  temperature, 
finally  take  possession  of  whole  popu- 
lations. Thus  Asiatic  cholera,  begin- 
ning in  a  small  way  in  the  Delta,  of 
the  Ganges,  contrived  in  seventeen 
years  to  spread  itself  over  nearly 
the  whole  habitable  world.  The 
development  from  an  infinitesimal 
speck  of  the  virus  of  smallpox  of  a 
crop  of  pustules,  each  charged  with 
the  original  poison,  is  another  illus- 
tration. The  reappearance  of  the 
scourge,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Dreadnmight  at  Greenwich,  reported 
on^so  ably  by  Dr.  Budd  and  Mr. 
Busk,  receives  a  satisfactory  expla- 
nation from  the  theory  which  as- 
cribes it  to  the  lingering  of  germs 
about  the  infected  place. 

Surgeons  have  long  known  the 
danger  of  permittiug  air  to  enter  an 


opened  abscess.  To  prevent  its 
entrance  they  employ  a  tube  called 
a  cannula,  to  winch  is  attached  a 
sharp  steel  point  called  a  trocar. 
They  puncture  with  the  steel  point, 
and  by  gentle  pressure  they  force 
the  pus  through  the  cannula.  It  is 
necessary  to  be  very  careful  in 
cleansing  the  instrument;  and  it 
is  difficult  to  see  how  it  can  be 
cleansed  by  ordinary  methods  in  air 
loaded  with  organic  impurities,  as 
we  have  proved  our  air  to  be.  The 
instrument  ought,  in  fact,  to  be 
made  as  hot  as  its  temper  will  bear. 
But  this  is  not  done,  and  hence, 
notwithstanding  all  the  surgeon's 
care,  inflammation  often  sets  in 
after  the  first  operation,  rendering 
necessary  a  second  and  a  third. 
Rapid  putrefaction  is  found  to 
accompany  this  new  inflammation. 
The  pus,  moreover,  which  was 
sweet  at  first,  and  showed' no  trace 
of  animal  life,  is  now  fetid,  and 
swarming  with  active  little  organ- 
isms called  vibrios.  Professor  Lister, 
from  whose  recent  able  lecture  this 
fact  is  derived,  contends,  with  the 
strongest  show  of  reason,  that  this 
rapid  putrefaction  and  this  astound- 
ing development  of  animal  life  are 
due  to  the  entry  of  germs  into  the 
abscess  during  the  first  operation, 
and  their  sul^equent  nurture  and 
development  under  favourable  con- 
ditions of  food  and  temperature. 
The  celebrated  physiologist  and 
physicist  Helmholtz  is  attacked 
annually  by  hay-fever.  From  the 
2oth  of  May  to  the  end  of  June  he 
suffers  from  a  catarrh  of  the  upper 
air-passages;  and  he  has  found 
during  this  period,  and  at  no  other, 
that  his  nasal  secretions  are  peopled 
by  these  vibrios.  They  appear  to 
nestle  by  preference  in  the  cavities 
and  recesses  of  the  nose,  for  a 
strong  sneeze  is  necessary  to  dis- 
lodge them. 

These  statements  sound  uncom- 


'  Nobody  is  likely  to  infer  fh)m  this  language  that  the  speaker  lays  any  claim  to  the 
authorship  of  the  germ  theory. 
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forfcablo;  bat  bj  disclosing  our 
enemj  thej  enable  ns  to  fight  bim. 
When  be  clearly  eyes  bis  quarry 
the  eagle's  strength  is  doubled,  and 
bis  swoop  is  rendered  sure.  If  the 
germ  theory  be  proved  true,  it  will 
give  a  definiteness  to  our  efforts  to 
stamp  out  disease  which  they  oould 
not  previously  possess.  And  it  is 
only  by  definite  effort  under  its 
guidance  that  its  truth  or  falsehood 
can  be  established.  It  is  difficult 
for  an  outsider  like  myself  to  read 
without  sympathetic  emotion  such 
papers  as  those  of  Dr.  Budd,  of 
Bristol,  on  Cholera,  Scarlet-Fever, 
and  Small-pox.  He  is  a  man  of 
strong  imagination,  and  may  oc- 
casionally take  a  flight  beyond  his 
fiftcts;  but  without  this  dynamic 
heat  of  heart  the  stolid  inertia  of 
the  free-bom  Briton  cannot  be 
overcome.  And  as  long  as  the  heat 
is  employed  to  warm  up  the  truth 
without  singeing  it  over  much ;  as 
long  as  this  enthusiasm  can  over- 
match its  mistakes  by  unequivocal 
examples  of  success,  so  long  am  I 
disposed  to  give  it  a  fair  field  to 
work  in,  and  to  wish  it  Grod  speed. 

But  let  us  return  to  our  dust.  It 
is  needless  to  remark  that  it  cannot 
be  blown  away  by  an  ordinary 
bellows;  or,  more  correctly,  the 
place  of  the  particles  blown  away 
IS  in  this  case  supplied  by  others 
ejected  from  the  bellows,  so  that 
the  track  of  the  beam  remains  un- 
impaired. But  if  the  nozzle  of  a 
good  bellows  be  filled  with  cotton 
wool  not  too  tightly  packed,  the 
air  urged  through  the  wool  is 
filtered  of  its  floating  matter,  and 
it  then  forms  a  clean  band  of  dark- 
ness in  the  illuminated  dust.  This 
was  the  filter  used  by  Schroeder  in 
his  experiments  on  spontaneous 
generation,  and  turned  subsequently 
to  account  in  the  excellent  re- 
searches of  Pasteur.  Since  1868  I 
have  constantly  employed  it  myself. 

But  by  far  the  most  interesting 
and  important  illustration  of  this 
filtering  process  is  furnished  by  the 


human  breath.  I  fill  my  lungs  with 
ordinary  air  and  breathe  through  a 
glass  tube  across  the  electric  b^emi.' 
The  condensation  of  the  aqueous 
vapour  of  the  breath  is  shown  by 
the  formation  of  a  lu^ainous  white 
cloud  of  delicate  texture.  It  irf 
necessary  to  abolish  this  cloud,  and 
this  may  bo  done  by  drying  the 
breath  previous  to  its  entering  into 
the  beam ;  or,  stDl  more  simply,  by 
warming  the  glass  tube.  When 
this  is  done  the  luminous  track  of 
the  beam  is  for  a  time  uninterrupted. 
The  breath  impresses  upon  the 
floating  matter  a  transverse  motion, 
the  dust  from  the  lungs  making 
good  the  particles  displaced.  But 
after  some  time  an  obscure  disc 
appears  upon  the  beam,  the  dark- 
ness of  which  increases,  until  finaUy 
towards  the  end  of  the  expiration, 
the  beam  is,  as  it  were,  pierced  by 
an  intensely  black  hole,  in  which 
no  particles  whatever  can  be  dis- 
cerned. The  air,  in  fact,  has  so 
lodged  its  dirt  within  the  passages 
to  the  lungs  as  to  render  the  last 
portions  of  the  expired  breath  abso- 
lutely free  from  suspended  matter. 
This  experiment  may  be  repeated 
any  number  of  times  with  the  same 
result.  It  renders  the  distribution 
of  the  dirt  within  the  air-passages 
as  manifest  as  if  the  chest  were 
transparent. 

I  now  empty  my  lungs  as  per- 
fectly as  possible,  and  placing  a 
handful  of  cotton  wool  against  my 
mouth  and  nostrils,  inhale  through 
it.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  thus 
filling  the  lungs  with  air.  On  ex- 
piring this  air  through  the  glass 
tube,  its  freedom  from  floating 
matter  is  at  once  manifest.  From 
the  very  beginning  of  the  act  of 
expiration  the  beam  is  pierced  by  a 
black  aperture.  The  first  puff  from 
the  lungs  abolishes  the  illuminated 
dust  and  puts  a  patch  of  darkness 
in  its  place ;  and  the  darkness  con- 
tinues throughout  the  entire  course 
of  the  expiration.  When  the  tube 
is  placed  below  the  beam  and  moved 
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to  and  fro,  the  same  smoke-like 
appearance  as  that  obtained  with  a 
£ame  is  observed.  In  short,  the 
cotton  wool,  when  used  in  snflGlcient 
quantity,  completely  intercepts  the 
floating  matter  on  its  way  to  the 
lungs. 

The  Implication  of  these  experi- 
ments is  obvious.  K  a  physician 
wishes  to  hold  back  from  the  lungs 
of  his  patient,  or  from  his  own,  the 
germs  by  which  contagious  disease 
is  said  to  be  propagated,  he  will 
employ  a  cotton  wool  respirator. 
Afber  the  revelations  of  this  evening 
such  respirators  must,  I  think,  come 
into  general  use  as  a  defence  against 
contagion.  In  the  crowded  dwell* 
ings  of  the  London  poor,  where  the 
isolation  of  the  sick  is  difficult,  if 
not  impoBsibie,  the  noxious  air 
around  the  patient  may,  by  this 
simple  means,  be  restored  to  prac« 
tical  purity.  Thus  filtered,  atten- 
dants may  breathe  the  air  unharmed. 
In  all  probability  the  protection  of 
the  lungs  will  be  the  protection  of 
the  entire  system.  For  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly probable  that  the  germs 
which  lodge  in  the  air-passages,  and 
which,  at  their  leisure,  can  work 
their  way  across  the  mucous  mem« 
brane,  are  those  which  sow  in  the 
body  epidemic  disease.  If  this  be 
so,  then  disease  can  certainly  be 
warded  off  by  filters  of  cotton  wool. 
I  should  be  most  willing  to  test 
their  efficacy  in  my  own  person. 
And  time  will  decide  whether  in 
lung  diseases  also  the  woollen 
respirator  cannot  abate  irritation,  if 
not  arrest  decay.  M.  Pasteur,  for 
whose  work  in  connection  with  this 
subject  I  entertain  a  very  high  ad- 
miration, has  shown  that  the  germs 
diminish  as  we  ascend  a  mountain. 
By  means  of  a  cotton- wool  respirator, 
so  fistr  as  the  germs  are  concerned, 
the  air  of  the  highest  Alps  may  be 
brought  into  the  chamber  of  the 


invalid.  Fifty  diffisrent  ocoupatioiis 
might  be  named  in  which  irritation 
of  the  lungs  and  injured  health  arise 
from  the  inhalation  of  dust.  A 
properly  constructed  air*filtar  of 
cotton  wool  would  entirely  abolish 
the  evil.  Such  a  filter,  properly 
constructed,  would  also  be  found 
effectual  in  warming  the  air.  Pro- 
vision ought  to  be  made  for  the  fre- 
quent removal  of  the  cotton,  the 
cost  of  which  is  pracUcally  nil. 

In  a  letter  published  subsequent  j 
in  the  Fall  Mall  Oaseite  one  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  method  pursued 
in  the  foregoing  lecture  is  pointed 
out.  Reference  is  made  to  the  blue 
colour  of  the  sky,  which  is,  or  may 
be,  'produced  by  particles  suspended 
in  the  air  and  not  only  invisible  to 
the  naked  eye  but  irreducible  by  the 
highest  powers  of  the  microsoope. 
Hence,  without  seeing  the  individnsl 
particles,  we  may  have  indubitable 
evidence  of  their  existence. 

'  This,  indeed,  is  the  point  where- 
in the  method  pursued  in  the  lecture 
differs  from  preceding  ones,  and  is 
destined  powerfully  to  supplement 
them.^  The  microscope  seeks  for 
single  particles ;  but  they  are  here 
taken  en  masssj  and  their  existence 
demonstrated  by  the  light  which 
they  scatter  after  they  have  passed 
utterly  beyond  the  range  of  ths 
microscope.' 

Attention  was  drawn  at  the  same 
time  to  ihe  important  report  of 
Dr.  Angus  Smith,  published  in 
1 869,  which  was  sent  to  Professor 
Tyndall  subsequently  to  his  lecture. 
Pasteur  had  previously  counted  the 
germs  of  Paris  air,  but  the  exceed- 
ingly ingenious  method  employed 
by  Dr.  Smith  enabled  him  to  con- 
centrate the  germs  of  a  very  large 
volume  of  air  in  a  small  quantity 
of  water,  and  thus  to  enormonslf 
multiply    their    numbers    in  reia- 


*  It  is  competent,  for  example,  to  give  ociilar  eridence  of  the  abMnce  of  germs  in  still 
air ;  and  thus  to  jprore  the  correctness  of  Pasteur's  experiments  on  the  air  of  the  csTtts 
under  the  Paris  Obserratory. 
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tkm  to  the  spaoo  which  contamed 
them: 

*I  have  been  favoured,'  says 
Mr.  Tjndall,  *  by  Dr.  Angus  Smith 
with  a  co|^  of  las  gftli  annual  re- 
poport^  &om  whieh  I  glean  some 
into^sting  facts  regardmg  the  air 
of  Manchester.  To  catch  in  water 
the  floating  matter  of  the  air,  Dr. 
Smith  places  a  small  quantity  of 
the  hquid  in  a  bottle  and  shakes 
it  up  with  successive  charges  of 
air.  In  one  instance  he  did  this 
500  times,  and  then  handed  over 
his  bottle  to  an  able  microsoo- 
pist,  Mr.  J.  B.  Dancer,  for  exami- 
nation. The  bottle  had  been  shaken 
in  the  open  air,  through  which,  how- 
ever.  Dr.  Smith  could  not  see  any 
dost  blowing ;  at  all  events,  if  there 
wtte  dust,  it  was  only  such  as 
people  are  called  upon  to  breathe. 
Here  are  some  of  the  revelations  of 
Mr.  Dancer : 

*^^  Fungoid  Matter, —  Spores  or 
sporidi©  appeared  in  numbers,  and, 
to  ascertam  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  numerical  proportion  of  these 
bodies  in  a  single  drop  of  the  liquid, 
the  contents  of  the  bottle  were  well 
shaken,  and  then  one  drop  was 
taken  up  with  a  pipette.  This  was 
spread  out  bv  compression  to  a 
circle  half  an  mch  in  diameter.  A 
magnifying  power  was  then  em- 
ployed, which  gave  a  field  of  view 
of  an  area  exactly  100th  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  and  it  was  found  that 
more  than  100  spores  were  con- 
tained in  this  space.  Consequently 
the  average  number  of  spores  in  a 
single  drop  would  be  250,000. 
These  spores  varied  from  io,oooth 
to  50,000th  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

* "  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
rough  approximation  to  the  number 
of  spores  or  germs  of  organic  matter 
contained  in  the  entire  fluid  received 
from  Dr.  Smith,  I  measured  a 
quantity  by  the  pipette,  and  found 
it  contained  150  drops  of  the  size 
nsed  in  each  examination.  Now  I 
have  previously  stated  that  in  each 
drop  there  were  about  250,000  of 


these  spores,  and  as  there  were  1 50 
drops,  the  sum  total  reaches  the 
startling  number  of  57^  milliona; 
and  these,  exclusive  of  other  sub- 
stances, were  collected  from  2,495 
litres  of  the  air  of  this  city — a 
quantity  which  would  be  respired 
in  about  ten  hours  by  a  man  of 
ordinary  size  when  actively  em- 
ployed. I  may  add  that  there  was 
a  marked  absence  of  particles  of 
carbon  among  the  collected  matter.'' 

*  Apart  from  their  other  effects, 
the  mere  mechanical  irritation  pro- 
duced by  the  deposition  of  these 
particles  in  tender  lungs  must  go 
for  something.  They  may  be  en- 
tirely withheld  by  a  cotton  wool 
respirator.  In  various  dusty  trades 
and  occupations  the  respirator  will 
also  be  found  a  comfort  and  pro<r 
tection.' 

The  employment  of  cotton- wool  on 
scalds  and  bums;  its  hoaliag  effect 
on  wounds  generally;  the  use  of 
flour  in  erysipelas  ;  even  the  binding 
up  of  wounds  by  sticking-plaster, 
and  the  covering  of  them  by  gold- 
beaters' skin,  may  all  have  their 
rational  ground  in  the  fi^ct  that  they 
withhold,  not  the  air,  but  the  orga- 
nic matter  of  the  air. 

The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that 
as  this  subject  is  not  one  with  which 
my  own  studies  would  have  rendered 
me  familiar,  I  may  be  uttering  tliat 
which  has  been  already  expressed 
by  others.  A  similar  remark  applies 
to  the  history  of  the  subject,  which, 
as  might  be  expected,  is  by  no  means 
meagre.  Nyander  held  that  small- 
pox, measles,  the  plague,  dysonter}-, 
and  hooping- cotigh,  are  all  caused  by 
minute  animals.  Reaumur  thought 
that  the  small  clouds  which  some- 
times seem  to  hug  the  earth  in  sum- 
mer weather  may  be  insect  swarms. 
Cuvier  speaks  of  the  richesse  effray- 
ante  of  insect  life.  Sir  H.  Holland 
thinks  that  the  outbreak  of  carbun- 
cular  boils  which  occurred  some 
years  ago  in  England  may  have  had 
its  origin  without  the  system,  as  a 
virus  or  some  form  of  organic  life. 
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Ehrenberg,  whose  wonderfal  inyes- 
tigations  bave  been  beard  of  every- 
where,  speaks  of  the  *  milky  way  of 
smallest  organisation.'  The  electric 
beam  renders  the  figure  admirably 
jnst.  Henle  maintained  that  the 
material  of  all  contagions  diseases 
is  not  merely  organic,  but  matter 
possessing  all  the  characters  of 
parasitic  life.  Eiselt  found  pns 
corpuscles  in  a  foundling  hospital 
where  the  children  were  suffering 
^m  conjunctival  blennorrhoea,  and 
proved  conclusively  that  such  cor- 
puscles spread  the  epidemic  with- 
out contact  with  the  infected  per- 
sons. Pouchet,  the  able  and  ardent 
advocate  of  the  doctrine  of  hetero- 
genesis,  has  devised  an  instrument 
called  an  aeroscope  to  catch  the 
microscopic  particles  of  the  air.  This 
instrument  was  employed  by  Eiselt 
in  the  foregoing  inquiry.  Every 
Alpine  man  can  testify  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  De  Saussure's  remark 
that  a  deep  blue  heaven  portends 
rain,  while  the  air  is  rendered  tur- 
bid by  a  succession  of  fine  days. 
De  la  Rive  ascribes  this  turbidity  to 
organic  germs  which  swathe  the 
earth  as  a  light  haze.  He  has  de- 
vised a  photometer  for  determin- 
ing the  transparency  of  such  air, 
and  of  connecting  this  with  the 
other  elements  of  meteorology.  He 
also  refers  to  the  bearing  of  the 
subject  on  epidemic  diseases. 

The  papers  of  Dr.  Budd,  in  rela- 
tion to  contagious  diseases,  are  full 
of  interesting  facts,  and  marked  by 
rare  logical  force.     Professor  Lister 


has  brought  to  my  notice  an  obser- 
vation of  his  own,  the  sagacity  of 
which  is  so  strikingly  demonstrated 
by  the  experiments  on  the  breath 
recorded  in  the  foregoing  lecture, 
that  I  propose  to  give  it  special 
attention  at  a  future  time.     In  a 
pamphlet  published  in    1850,  Mr. 
Jeffreys  reveals  some  exceedingly 
unpleasant  facts  regarding  the  air 
of  London.     He  had  then  ventilated 
a  house  with  filtered  sir,  and  ex- 
amined   the    strained    matter.      I 
refer  to  page  16  of  his  pamphlet 
for  a  statement  of  what  that  matter 
is.     Dr.  Angus  Smith's  researches 
on  the  air  of  Manchester  have  been 
already  mentioned.     Dr.  Smith  also 
experimented  on  the  air  of  cow- 
houses and  stables,  and  concluded 
that  such  air  contains  more  par- 
ticles than  the  air  of  the   street. 
Mr.  Crookes  has  sought  to  entrap 
the  germs  in  infected  places.     Dr. 
Grecnhow  has  examined  the  lungs 
of    stone  -  workers,     colliers,    and 
potters,   and    found  imbedded    in 
them   mill-stone    dust,  silica,  alu- 
mina,  and    iron.      The  important 
researches  of    Dr.   Stenhouse    on 
the  action  of  charcoal,  though  not 
strictly  belonging  to  the  present 
subject,  may  be  mentioned  here ; 
and  also   the   experiments  of  Dr. 
Marcet. 

As  may  be  seen  from  the  fore- 
going imperfect  summary,  the  his- 
tory of  this  subject  is  voluminous. 
I  shall  probably  return  to  it,  and 
give  it  farther  expansion. 
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A  LETTER  has  been  recentij 
published  in  the  newspi^rs 
from  Mr.  W.  G.  Clark,  the  kte 
public  orator  at  Cambridge.  Mr. 
Clark  assigns  certain  reasons  which 
have  induced  him  to  give  up  his 
position  as  a  clergyman,  so  fietr  as 
the  present  state  oFt^e  law  enables 
him  to  do  so.  H^  had  to  declare,  he 
sajB,  at  his  ordination  as  a  deacon, 
that  he '  nnfeignedly  believed  in  the 
canonical  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament ;'  but  he  could  not 
now  make  that  declaration,  'taking 
the  words  in  their  natural  sense.' 
He  thinks  that  other  expressions 
in  the  service  for  the  ordering  of 
priests  evidently  assume  the  infalli- 
bility of  the  Scriptures.  The  same 
doctrine  is  implied  in  the  6th  and 
8th  Article  and  in  the  36th  Canon. 
Mr.  Clark  no  longer  thinks  it  tenable. 
Some  portions  of  the  Scriptures 
seem  to  him  to  contain  errors  in 
&ct,  and  questionable  teaching  in 
moraKty.  Further,  there  are  cer- 
tain expressions  in  the  liturgy  which 
he  can  no  longer  use.  He  cannot 
stand  beside  the  altar  and  say  'God 
spake  these  words  '  when  he  is 
convinced  that  God  did  not  speak 
them.  Holding  these  views,  Mr. 
Clark  could  not,  as  an  honourable 
man,  continue  to  occupy  a  position 
which  necessarily  involved  a  certain 
amount  of  insincerity ;  and  it  would 
be  impertinent  to  pay  him  any  com- 
pliments on  obeying  the  dictates  of 
his  conscience. 

In  this  every  one  will,  of  course, 
agree.  If  Mr.  Clark  believed,  whe- 
ther rightly  or  mistakenly,  that  he 
oonld  not  at  the  same  time  officiate 
&8  a  clergyman  and  speak  the  truth, 
he  was  bound  to  officiate  no  longer ; 
nor  could  his  worst  enemy  suggest 
that  there  was  a  shadow  of  insin- 
cerity in  an  action  opposed  to  all  his 
worldly  interests.  There  is,  how- 
CTer,  a  further  question,  which  may 


be  £urly  discussed,  and  which  has 
aocordmglv  given  rise  to  soma  com- 
ments in  tne  public  press,  and  pro- 
bably to  more  in  private*  The 
Broad  Church  party  have  a  very 
natural  dislike  to  Mr.  Clark's  course 
of  conduct.  They  hold  opinions 
strongly  resembling  his,  or,  it  may 
be,  in  some  respects  identic^  :  but 
they  do  not  see — what  Mr.  Clark 
sees  so  forcibljr — the  incompatibility 
between  holdmg  those  opinions  and 
retaining  the  position  of  a  clergy- 
man, Mr.  Clsf k*s  action,  therefore, 
forms  an  awkward  precedent,  and 
tends  to  abridge  the  liberty  which 
they  at  present  enjoy.  It  has  been 
decided,  they  urge,  by  the  highest 
legal  authorities,  that  a  man  may 
continue  to  act  as  a  clergyman  who 
does  not  believe  in  the  m&llibility 
of  the  Scriptures;  who  holds  that 
they  may  contain  erroneous  state- 
ments both  of  facts  and  of  morality ; 
and  who  by  no  means  believes  that 
the  account  given  in  the  Pentateuch 
of  the  promulgation  of  the  Ten 
Commandments  is  to  be  teken  as  a 
literal  historical  truth.  Mr.  Wilson, 
for  example,  asserted  in  plain  terms 
that  there  was  a  'dark  crust  of 
human  error  and  passion  over  many 
parts  of  the  Bible ;'  yet  the  prose- 
cution directed  agamst  him,  and 
supported  by  all  the  eloquence  and 
learning  of  skilled  advocates,  left 
him  in  possession  of  his  living,  and 
therefore  determined,  as  far  as  a 
legal  decision  could  determine,  that 
a  clergyman  is  not  bound,  whatever 
may  be  the  '  natural  sense  of  the 
words,'  to  hold  the  obnoxious  doc- 
trine. It  is  only  to  be  expected 
that  Mr.  Clark's  action  should  be 
unpalatable  to  gentlemen  who  value 
and  make  constant  use  of  the  privi- 
lege thus  secured.  It  amounts,  in 
their  opinion,  to  an  admission  that 
vague  popular  interpretations  are 
to  be  allowed  to  supersede  legal  de- 
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cisions ;  and  that  a  man  maj  be 
expelled — not  because  he  is  con- 
victed of  disputing  the  formularies 
of  the  Church  in  the  sense  affixed 
to  them  by  the  legitimate  authori- 
ties; but  because  he  disputes  the 
sense  affiled  to  them  bj  igno- 
rant party  •prejudice.  Men  who 
value  the  Church  of  England  above 
all  things  for  the  wide  compre- 
hension which  results  in  their  opi- 
nion from  its  connection  with  the 
State,  and  its  subordination  to  se- 
cular tribunals,  may  well  be  jealous 
of  any  concession,  even  in  appear- 
ance, to  popular  clamour. 

This  criticism  raises  a  question 
of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
future  of  the  Church  of  England  ; 
but,  before  suggesting  a  few  argu- 
ments applicable  to  me  subject,  it 
may  be  well  to  say  a  word  or  two 
more  towards  defining  the  precise 
point  at  issue.  The  theory  of  the 
broad  Church  party  is  that  the 
legal  restrictions  upon  the  clergy 
are  the  measure  or  the  moral  re- 
strictions. The  law,  and  the  law 
alone,  decides  upon  the  tests  which 
ought  to  be  imposed  ;  and  the  law 
must  determine  the  sense  in  which 
they  are  to  be  taken.  It  is  decided, 
for  example,  that  the  profession  of 
unfeigned  beHef  in  the  canonical 
Scriptures  does  not  mean  to  assert 
an  unfeigned  belief  of  the  absolute 
truth  and  accuracy  of  every  state- 
ment in  the  Bible.  A  man  who 
makes  that  profession  only  avows 
what  the  law  says  that  he  avows  ; 
and  whatever  sense  the  words  may 
convey  to  an  uncultivated  under- 
standing, he  is  not  guilty  of  the 
slightest  insincerity  in  using  them 
in  the  sense  put  upon  them  by  their 
authorised  interpreters.  If  an  as- 
sertion that  God  is  God  and  Ma- 
homet is  his  prophet  should  be  de- 
clared by  those  who  imposed  it  to 
mean  a  belief  in  Christianity,  it 
might  doubtless  be  taken  in  that 
sense  by  a  scrupulously  honest  man. 
Hence  it  clearly  follows  that  no  one 
has  a  right  to  accuse  a  clergyman  of 


insincerity  so  long  as  he  takes  the 
test  in  the  legal  sense.  I  may  be 
privately  of  opinion  that  Dr.  Temple 
or  Mr.  Jowett  not  only  hold  doc- 
trines which  are  logically  incom- 
patible with  some  assertions  in  the 
Articles  ;  but  that  they  use  worda 
in  a  very  odd  fashion.  But  I  am 
not  thereby  authorised  to  impute  to 
them  the  very  slightest  degree  of 
dishonesty,  equivocation,  or  mental 
reservation.  And,  as  a  matter  of 
flEict,  no  reasonably  candid  person 
doubts  that  both  these  distinguished 
men,  and  many  other  members  of 
the  very  wide  party  amongst  which 
they  are  generally  reckoned,  are  as 
honourable  in  every  sense  of  the 
word  as  men  can  be.  There  is, 
however,  a  further  question  which 
must  be  left  to  every  man's  own 
conscience.  It  does  not  follow  that 
because  the  law  allows  a  certain 
liberty,  it  is  right  or  wise  to  take 
advantieige  of  it.  The  law  may  saj 
that  by  professing  a  belief  in  the 
canonical  Scriptures,  I  only  imply 
a  modified  belief  in  an  uncertain 
part  of  them.  But  a  man  may  feel 
that  by  using  such  words  he  is  con- 
veying a  false  impression  to  his 
hearers,  and  is  propagating  a  doc- 
trine from  which  he  inwardly  re- 
volts. When  he  reads  the  Psalms 
or  the  Commandments  in  church, 
he  is  perhaps  taken  in  law  to  assert 
nothing  more  than  a  general  respect 
for  their  authors,  such  as  he  might 
feel  for  Dante  or  Socrates ;  if,  how- 
ever, his  action  helps  to  strengthen 
ninety-nine  people  out  of  a  hundred 
in  the  belief,  which  he  does  not 
share,  that  they  possess  a  super- 
natural and  infallible  authority,  he 
might  properly  refuse  to  take  part 
in  the  ceremony.  Admitting  that 
he  has  some  duty  to  those  whose 
privileges  will  be  endangered  by  his 
resignation,  he  has  also  a  primary 
and,  it  may  be,  a  conflicting  duty  of 
not  taking  part  in  the  spread  of 
error  and  superstition.  In  short,  it 
is  one  thing  to  take  a  test,  and 
another  to  assume  aU  the  responsi- 
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bilities  inrolred  in  the  position  of  a 
ctogjman.  We  have  no  right  of 
anj  sort  to  blame  anybody  who  ib 
not  breaking  the  law  ;  but  we  may 
fiurly  diflcnsfl  the  policy  of  using 
the  freedom  it  confers* 

I  mention  this,  merely  to  evade 
Uie  inference  that,  in  what  foUowB, 
I  mean  to  cast  the  slightest  blame 
apon  any  one  for  taking  what  seems 
to  me  an  unwise,  bnt  certainly  not 
a  dishonest,   riew  of  his  position 
and  responsibilities.  And,  assmning 
that  there  is  no  question  as  to  the 
action  of  any  individuals,   I  will 
proceed  to  a  more  difficult  problem, 
which  may  perhaps  be  thus  stated. 
Is  it  desirable  that  men  who  believe 
that  many  of  the  popular  views  of 
Christianity  are  erroneous  and  im- 
moral, but  who  believe  nevertheless 
that  Christianity  in  some  sense  will 
be  the  ultimate  religion  of  the  world, 
should  hold  on  to  the  Established 
.  Church,  should  use  the  old  formuln 
and  trust  ihey  will  gradually  purify 
themselves    from    that    'crust    of 
human  error,'  or  that  they  should 
break  with  the  old  state  of  things 
and  try  a  fresh  start  P     Is  it  a  time 
for  adaptation  or  for  entire  recon* 
stmction  ?  Shall  we  have  the  best 
standing-ground  by  demanding  re- 
form from  within  or  from  without  ? 
Is  there  vitality  enough  in  the  exist- 
ing organisation  to  ^re  promise  of 
a  renewed  vigour  when  it  is  freed 
from  the  dead  excrescences  which 
hamper  and  impede  its  growth ;  or 
must  we  decide  that  the  constraints 
which  it  imposes  more  than  counter* 
bi^ance   the   advantages  which  it 
offers  ?  There  is  always  fair  ground 
for  hesitation  at  such  a  period  as 
the  present.     It  is  difficult  to  de- 
cide the   precise  point  of  time  at 
which    wise    conservatism    passes 
into  obstructiveness.     Many  of  the 
best  men  amongst  us  will    have 
the  tenderest   attachment  to    the 
old  beliefs  and  be  most  reluctant  to 
give  up  even  the  old  phraseology* 
Whatever  olaims  are  still  possessed 
by  the  Church  of  England  to  the 


allegianoe  of  thinking  men  are  due 
to  the  Broad  Church  element 
amongst  the  clergy.  Evangelicals 
may  still  appeal  to  the  large  class 
of  partial  cultivation  which  finds 
all  religion  insipid  without  plenty  of 
damnation ;  and  the  High  Church 
may  gather  round  it  the  increasing 
numbers  who  hate  and  dread  the 
progress  of  intellectual  freedom. 
Bo&  of  them  may  have  great  merits 
in  point  of  practical  zeal.  But  were 
it  not  that  a  party  of  equal  sin- 
cerity and  greater  breadth  of 
opinion  still  remains  within  the 
Church,  it  would  be  hard  for  any 
male  person  of  liberal  views  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  it.  Such  a 
man  would  stand  aside  and  let  the 
dead  bury  their  dead.  He  would 
be  curious  to  know  how  long  a 
creed  can  retain  its  vitality  after 
the  brains  had  been  taken  out,  but 
would  take  littie  interest  in  the 
precise  details  of  the  decay  which 
must  inevitably  ensue. 

There  is,  however,  a  much  higher 
interest  involved  than  that  of  any 
Church  whatever.  The  Church  of 
England  may  hold  together  or  it 
ma^  ptkduaUy  die  of  inanition  or 
spbt  mto  hostile  fragments.  The 
world  would  survive  even  if  Angli- 
canism was  a  thing  of  the  past, 
and  would  probably  find  itself  much 
better  off  than  clergymen  expect. 
Whatever  happens,  the  religious 
instincts  of  maiikind  will  survive 
and  will  find  some  mode  of  expres- 
sion. Whether  they  take  such  a  form 
as  is  expected  by  the  followers  of 
Comte,  or  return  to  the  ancient 
modes  of  thought,  they  have  a 
vitality  independent  of  any  existing 
organisation.  We  are,  however, 
passing  through  a  great  change, 
of  which  no  living  man  can  expect 
to  witness  the  end  or  even  the 
beginning  of  the  end.  How  is  it  to 
be  brought  about  with  the  least 
shock  to  morality  and  lofty  senti- 
ment ;  and  how  are  the  ideas  already 
familiar  to  educated  people  to  be 
propagated  through  less  cultivated 
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classes  with  the  least  possible  in- 
jury to  the  vital  parts  of  their  faith  ? 
Innmnerable    cases    of  conscience 
constantly  arise  from  this  condition 
of  the  world,  the  solution  of  which 
is  not  always  evident.     Am  I   to 
say,  for  example,  openly,  that  the 
history  of  the  promulgation  of  the 
Jewish    Law    is    nothing    but     a 
popular  legend,  when  ignorant  per- 
sons will  suppose  that  I  mean  to 
strike  at  the  very  foundation   of 
morals  ?    The  proposition  that  God 
did  not  give  the  Ten  Command- 
ments to  Moses  in  the  thunders  of 
Mount  Sinai  will  be  understood  to 
mean    that    there    is     no    divine 
sanction  condemning  murder,  false 
witness,     and     adultery.      Is    not 
silence  in  such  a  case  better  than 
a  rash  proclamation  of  a  bare  truth, 
which  without  the  necessary  corol- 
laries   and  qualifications  may    be 
practically  equivalent  to  a  fiilse- 
hood?     Difficulties    more    or  less 
resembling  this  are  very  frequent, 
and  it  would  be  useless  to  deny  that 
they  are  real  difficulties.      But  I 
imagine  that  one  conclusion  is  plain 
enough  in  theory,  though  not  al- 
ways carried  out  in  practice.  What- 
ever reticence  may  be  desirable, 
we  ought  not  to  tell  lies   or   to 
countenance  the  telling  lies.     The 
greatest  danger  to  which  we  are 
exposed  at  the  present  moment  is 
not  that  people  find  the  old  faiths 
failing  them,  but  that  they  begin 
to  doubt  that  there  is  anywhere 
such  a  thing  to  be  found  as  foith 
in  'anything.     A  father  naturally 
shrinks  from   telling  his  children 
that  the  biblical  stories  which  they 
hear  at  school  or  from  their  mother 
are  not  undoubted  truths.  A  clever 
child  probably   strikes    out    some 
little  fragment  of  scepticism;   he 
doubts  whether  all  the  animals  in 
the  Zoological  Gardens  could  have 
been  got  into  the  ark  ;  or  whether 
Samson  could  have  found  the  jaw- 
bone of  an  ass  so  effective  a  weapon 
as  is  represented  in  the  Bible.    His 
parent  probably  tells  him  that  good 


little  boys  believe  all  ihat  their 
masters  say.  Presently  the  boy 
grows  towards  manhood  and  learns 
without  much  trouble  that  Sam- 
son's jawbone  and  Noah's  ark  are 
reckoned  amongst  childish  fables 
by  his  own  fiaither  and  by  most 
sensible  men.  The  discovery  gives 
a  much  greater  shodc  to  his  faith 
than  he  would  have  received  from 
an  originally  ft*ank  explanation,  and 
had  he  always  believed  that  the 
adventures  of  Samson  were  as  Httle 
to  be  relied  upon  and  had  as  little 
to  do  with  rational  religion  as  the 
adventures  of  Hercules.  He  begins 
to  discover,  or  to  think  he  (dis- 
covers, that  religions  are  preached, 
not  because  they  are  true,  but  be- 
cause they  are  a  highly  convenient 
substitute  for  police  regulations. 
There  may  be  no  such  place  as  hell, 
but  we  can't  affi^rd  to  let  the  cri- 
minal classes  into  the  secret.  We 
all  make-believe  as  hard  as  we 
possibly  can ;  we  go  to  church  with 
the  most  praiseworthy  punctuality ; 
we  shake  our  heads  at  the  preacher's 
lamentations  over  the  progress  of 
rationalism;  and  some  of  us  go 
home  to  lunch  and  treat  the  whole 
history  as  Socrates  treated  the 
polytheism  of  his  time.  It  was 
highly  useful,  but  not  worth  argu- 
ing seriously  with  intelhgent  people. 
No  one  who  has  any  knowledge  of 
the  kind  of  language  held  by  in- 
telligent men  when  not  arrayed  in 
surpUces  or  cassocks,  will  doubt 
that  such  sentiments  are  exceed- 
ingly common.  It  is  only  a  few 
who  have  the  iconoclastic  tempera- 
ment and  desire  to  break  down  the 
convenient  old  creeds,  because  they 
may  be  rotten  at  the  core ;  but  a 
large  minority,  or  possibly  a  largo 
majority,  believe  that  they  are  rot- 
ten, and  that  by  a  sudden  crash 
or  a  slower  process  of  decay  they 
will  disappear  or  undergo  some 
profound  transformation.  Such  a 
state  of  mind,  it  may  be  said,  is  by 
no  means  a  novelty ;  and  if  we  are 
to  take  literally  the  denunciations 
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of  divines  in  tlie  last  century,  we 
might  fancj  that  it  was  commoner 
a  few  years  ago  than  now.  Bat  if  by 
no  means  a  novelty,  it  possesses  a 
new  significance.  The  argument  of 
Christian  apologists  has  undergone 
a  singular  change.  The  old  advo- 
cates of  orthodox  opinions  said^  in 
substance,  Believe  this  because  it  is 
trae.  The  sum  and  substance  of 
most  modem  advocacy  is.  Believe 
this,  true  or  not  true,  because  it  is 
convenient.  It  is  hard  indeed  to 
find  what  is  the  ultimate  foundation 
upon  which  most  modern  contro- 
versiaUsts  would  rest  iheu*  argu- 
ments in  the  last  resort.  They 
play  so  many  tricks  with  faith  and 
reason  that  we  are  puzzled  to  say 
precisely  in  what  name  they  speak. 
But  the  whole  tendency  of  a  large 
and  zealous  school  is  to  deny  the 
competence  of  reason,  which  when 
put  into  plain  English  and  stripped 
of  all  the  ingenious  logical  devices 
bj  which  we  may  be  perplexed  and 
thrown  off  the  scent,  amounts  pretty 
much  to  denying  that  the  question 
whether  a  doctrine  is  or  is  not 
true,  is  a  relevant  argument  in  de- 
ciding whether  we  are  to  believe  it. 
Be  a  Roman  Catholic  or  you  ai*e 
certain  to  become  an  atheist,  is  at 
least  as  good  an  argument  for 
atheism  as  for  Catholicism.  It 
nimply  means  that  all  fair  methods 
of  argument  applicable  in  other 
cases  will  lead  you  to  atheism. 
The  ingenious  inference,  wliich  by 
an  odd  inversion  of  meaning  claims 
to  be  peculiarly  logical,  is  that  as 
two  and  two  will  make  four  if  you 
persist  in  adding  them,  you  should 
refrain  from  adding  them.  This 
method  of  reasoning,  which  consists 
in  frightening  a  man  out  of  all 
reasoning  by  exhibiting  its  logical 
conclusion,  may  answer  for  a  time 
with  some  people,  but  its  final  re- 
sult must  be  ruinous.  It  means 
that  our  religious  faiths  are  to  be 
cut  off  from  all  solid  groundwork 
of  fact  and  be  cultivated  as  a 
poetical  sentiment  or  a  taste  for 
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the  fine  arts,  without  any  reference 
to  reality.  The  application  of  the 
pi-inciple  to  history  naturally  fol- 
lows. The  apologists  do  not  at- 
tempt to  prove  that  the  events 
recorded  in  the  Bible  really  hap- 
pened, or  possess  such  evidence 
as  would  convince  a  reasonable 
man;  but  confine  themselves  to 
showing  that  it  is  not  proved  that 
they  did  not  happen.  We  can 
believe  them  without  encountering 
any  invincible  shock  to  our  cre- 
dulity, if  we  try  very  hard  to  be- 
lieve them;  and  that  is  quite  enough 
for  our  imaginations,  if  we  are  not 
wicked  enough  to  be  troublesome 
with  our  critical  faculties.  Religion, 
in  short,  is  so  beautiful  a  thing; 
it  gives  such  fine  scope  for  our  best 
emotions;  it  affords  such  healthy 
exercise  for  the  soul,  that  we  ought 
to  believe  all  the  dogmas  upon 
which  it  is  founded  without  looking 
closely  upon  the  evidence.  Nobody 
wants  to  know  whether  Homer  is 
an  accurate  historian  before  enjoy- 
ing his  poetry ;  it  is  enough  that 
we  can  grant  to  him,  so  long  as  we 
are  reading  him,  a  sufiicient  de- 
gree of  belief  to  be  delighted  with 
the  pictures  set  before  us.  In  the 
same  way,  we  may  derive  as  much 
pleasure  from  St.  John  or  St.  Paul, 
whether  all  the  anecdotes  of  their 
lives  are  founded  on  fisict  or  merely 
poetical  images. 

When  language  approaching  to 
this,  though  neither  so  frank  nor  so 
extravagant,  is  openly  talked,  it  is 
in  fact  a  concession  to  the  covert 
scepticism  of  which  I  have  spoken. 
Christianity,  says  the  freethinker, 
is  very  good  for  women  and  chil- 
dren and  clergymen ;  but  it  is  not 
worth  the  serious  discussion  of 
educated  men.  Putting  this  senti- 
ment into  a  decent  theological  dress, 
it  is  the  equivalent  of  the  theolo- 
gical assertion,  that  religion  is  a 
matter  of  faith  and  not  of  reason. 
The  two  parties  may  be  perfectly 
harmonious;  and  a  kind  of  tacit 
compact  may  be  arranged  in  virtue 
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of  "which  we  may  talk  as  we  please 
in  private,  but  allow  the  clergy  to 
have  their  say  in  public,  and  affect 
to  shrug  our  shoulders  at  Voltaire 
and  his  more  scientific  successors. 

Such  an  arrangement  is  common 
enough  amongst  educated  Roman 
Catholics ;  and  is  commoner  than  is 
generally  admitted  in  England.  I 
need  not  argue  that  it  is  essentially 
immoral  and  must  ultimately  be 
ruinous  to  the  creed  which  accepts 
so  treacherous  a  support.  The 
Broad  Church,  however,  distinguish 
themselves  by  repudiating  any  such 
compromise  in  theory.  They  tell 
us  with  a  frankness  which  does 
them  honour,  that  the  Bible  re- 
cords must  be  tested  by  every 
method  which  the  ingenuity  of  cri- 
tics has  discovered,  and  that  they 
do  not  ask  us  to  accept  it  unless  it 
will  stand  an  examination  as  search- 
ing as  we  should  demand  in  the 
case  of  profane  history :  or  as  Mr. 
Jowett  forcibly  put  it  that  the  Bible 
must  be  criticised  *  like  any  other 
book.'  They  assert  farther  that 
Christianity  must  be  divine  because 
its  moral  teaching  is  incomparably 
purer  than  that  of  any  other  creed, 
and  includes  and  reconciles  all  the 
half- thoughts  of  merely  human 
creatures;  they  admit  that  if  these, 
propositions  could  not  be  estab- 
lished, if  it  could  be  proved  that  the 
Christian  morality  were  imperfect 
or  positively  erroneous  we  should 
be  bound  to  reject  it.  They  confess 
that  the  ultimate  test  of  religious 
truth  must  lie  in  its  conformity  to 
our  moral  sense  and  the  historical 
accuracy  of  the  assertions  upon 
which  it  is  founded.  They  there- 
fore ask  for  our  belief  on  straight- 
forward grounds  and  do  not  seek  to 
perplex  the  question  bv  irrelevant 
appeals  to  considerations  which 
could  have  no  weight  in  the  court 
of  pure  reason.  Every  fair  reasoner 
is  flierefore  bound  to  respect  them 
even  if  (as  I  confess  is  the  case  with 
me)  he  is  compelled  to  reject  their 
conclusions.     K  they  are  not  allies 


they  are  satisfiictory  antagonists. 
They  have  a  common  ground  with 
all  who  are  anxious  to  discover  the 
truth  at  all  hazards,  and  are  anxious 
for  nothing  else.  So  long  as  they 
act  up  to  their  principles  they  can 
do  nothing  but  good.  A  man  who 
is  led  to  the  right  conclusions  by 
the  right  methods  is  doubtless  the 
most  usefiil ;  but  next  to  him  is  the 
man  whose  conclusions  are  wrong, 
though  his  methods  are  right.  If 
every  man  would  speak  candidly 
.  and  we  could  all  agree  upon  the 
canons  by  which  our  opinions  are 
to  be  judged,  we  should  reach  a 
fair  unanimity  with  surprising  ra- 
pidity. I  imagine  that  educated 
men  are  much  nearer  agreement  than 
is  generally  supposed ;  unluckily  we 
have  got  into  such  habits  of  con- 
scious or  unconscious  deception  of 
ourselves  and  others  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  disinter  a  man's  genuine 
faith  from  the  masses  of  conventional 
language  and  insincere  dogma  under 
which  it  is  habitually  covered.  The^ 
great  merit  of  Broad  Churchmen,  in 
my  eyes,  is  that  they  meet  argu- 
ment fairly,  and  admit  in  theory 
the  importance  of  searching,  fair^ 
and  unfettered  inquiry.  If  they 
admitted  it  in  practice  as  well  as  in 
theory,  there  woidd  be  no  more  to* 
be  said. 

Is  there  then  anything  about  them, 
which  may  lead  us  to  believe  not 
that  they  are  consciously  insincere 
but  that  they  do  not  in  practice 
allow  free  play  to  the  convictions 
thus  stated  r 

To  this  it  must  be  answered  that 
there  is  one  cause  of  bewilderment 
to  everybody  who  has  studied  the 
writings  of  the  school.  I  may 
attempt  to  illustrate  it  by  an  ana- 
logy in  our  political  reasonings. 
A  short  time  ago,  when  we  were 
arguing  about  the  Reform  Bill,  the 
doctrine  of  the  Conservatives  or 
rather  of  the  respectable  Whigs  was 
always  subject  to  a  certain  a  priori 
objeotion.  The  British  constitution 
as  we  all  know  was  the  product  of  a 
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series  of  compromises,  aocidents  and 
bit  by  bit  reforms,  carried  out  on 
no  definite  principle  but  by  a  sort 
of  indefinite  rule  of  thumb ;  and 
yet  we  were  required  to  suppose 
that  the  result  of  all  this  patching 
and  piecing,  this  hammering  and 
tinkering,  was  a  kind  of  embodi- 
ment of  perfect  wisdom.  It  seemed 
almost  as  likely  as  that  a  house 
which  had  been  inhabited  by  a 
series  of  tenants,  each  of  whom  had 
thrown  out  a  window  or  added  a 
closet  wherever  it  seemed  good  to 
him,  should  exhibit  the  perfect 
synunetiy  and  adaptation  to  its  pur- 
poses of  the  Parthenon.'  That  such 
a  haphazard  tentatory  process 
should  bring  out  an  unimpeachable 
result  was  surprising  enough  :  and 
when  we  remembered  that  precisely 
the  same  argument  had  been  put 
forward  with  just  the  same  confi- 
dence at  every  previous  stage  of  the 
process,  the  improbability  became 
intensified. 

Another  consequence  of  such 
theories  was  rather  shocking  to 
people  who  believe  that  truthful- 
ness and  simplicity  have  their  value 
even  in  the  sphere  of  politics.  A 
large  part  of  the  constitutional 
machinery  had  been  preserved,  al- 
though it  had  become  useless  for 
any  intelligible  purposes.  An  in- 
genious theory  was  therefore  in- 
vented which  may  be  found  very 
clearly  set  forth  in  Mr.  Bagehot's 
clever  but,  as  it  seems  to  me,  most 
unsatisfactory  book  on  the  British 
Constitution.  This  doctrine  is  that 
a  good  constitution  ought  to  consist ' 
of  two  parts — a  series  of  showy 
shams  to  impose  upon  the  vulgar 
and  the  really  efficient  machinery 
to  cany  on  business.  It  should 
resemble  some  of  the  buildings 
erected  at  the  lowest  ebb  of  architec- 
ture ;  where  all  the  structural  parts 
were  carefully  concealed  behmd  a 
vast  screen  intended  to  look  magni- 
ficent. Thai  such  a  system  is  in- 
evitable at  times  and  may  be  «i- 
dured  in  prefopence  to  a  revolation 


is  an  intelligible  creed ;  but  it  does 
seem  strange  that  any  one  should 
openly  hold  it  up  as  the  quint- 
essence of  legislative  wisdom.  The 
ideal  arrangement,  it  seems,  is  that 
of  an  imposing  magistrate  who  is  to 
wear  a  wig,  with  a  clever  Httle  clerk 
in  the  background  to  dictate  his  deci- 
sions. Happily  there  are  symptoms 
that  this  device  is  beginning  to  lose 
its  prestige ;  and  some  people  dare 
hint  that  a  government  need  not 
command  less  respect  because  it  is 
all  intended  primarily  for  work  as 
weU  as  for  show. 

We  have  not  however  learnt  this 
lesson  in  the  analogous  case.  Our 
creed  still  contains  a  vast  number 
of  obsolete  dogmas  which  are  kept 
for  show  instead  of  for  use.  K  any 
rash  person  dares  to  denounce  them, 
a  cry  is  raised  in  all  quarters  against 
his  sacrilegious  presumption.  The 
tares  and  the  wheat,  or,  to  speak 
more  plainly,  the  truths  and  the 
humbugs,  are  so  intricately  mixed 
that  we  dare  not  touch  one  lest  the 
other  shoxdd  suffer.  It  is  cm  ingeni- 
ous plan  and  may  answer  for  a  ^me ; 
but  it  is  dangerous  for  all  that. 
There  may  come  a  time  when  in- 
quiry will  be  too  late  and  the  whole 
constitution  be  injured  because  we 
have  obstinately  averted  our  eyes 
from  the  unpleasant  symptoms  of 
decay.  Some  excellent  persons 
maint>ain  that  there  is  no  decay  any- 
where ;  and  it  is  here  that  the  sur- 
prise of  which  I  have  spoken  always 
affects  me.  The  Thirty-nine  Articles 
are  the  product  of  a  series  of  com- 
promises of  thought  and  legislation 
as  strange  as  those  to  which  the 
British  constitution  is  owing;  and 
yet,  like  our  secular  legislation, 
they  are  confidently  asserted  to 
contain  the  highest  expression  of 
wisdom  that  the  human  brain  can 
comprehend.  Candidates  for  orders 
have  to  read  certain  Tnanuds  (ad- 
mirably adapted  to  sap  thefaii^  of 
a  reaeonine  being)  in  whick:  every 
clause  in  the  articles  is  satsfactorily 
establidwd  by  a  little  array  of  aa> 
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gaments,  each  garnished  with  a  dne 
provision  of  texts.  I  don't  know 
how  anybody  who  has  read  them 
manages  permanently  to  believe  in 
the  Trinity  or  any  other  disputed 
proposition ;  but  at  any  rate,  there 
IS  nothing  very  surprising  in  the 
books  themselves.  Somebody  has 
put  the  Articles  before  him  and  has 
set  about  proving  them  in  the  spirit 
in  which  an  advocate  defends  a 
doubtful  case.  The  process  is  far 
too  common  to  be  amazing;  but 
what  does  amaze  me  is  such  a  fact 
as  this.  The  Articles  are  an  expres- 
sion of  the  views  about  theology 
current  in  this  part  of  the  British 
islands  in  the  sixteenth  century; 
they  embody  all  sorts  of  dogmas 
which  have  floated  down  from  dis- 
tant ages,  the  sense  of  many  of  them 
entirely  evaporating  on  the  road ; 
they  represent  the  best  available 
compromise  which  could  be  struck 
out  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
time ;  and  it  need  not  be  said  that 
the  whole  current  of  modem  thought 
has  ebbed  away  from  many  of  the 
questions  discussed  and  lefb  nothing 
but  the  bare  husks  of  extinct  opi- 
nions which  for  ordinary  Englishmen 
have  next  to  no  significance.  Next 
comes  a  gentleman  of  great  candour 
and  abilities,  thoroughly  versed  in 
all  modem  philosophy,  who  pro- 
fesses to  have  started  from  first 
principles,  to  have  worked  out  his 
conclusions  without  fear  or  favour ; 
to  have  followed  the  united  teach- 
ing of  reason  and  revelation  where- 
ever  it  led  him ;  and  behold  !  he  dis- 
covers that  these  Articles  exactly 
express  his  very  deepest  convictions 
in  the  most  unequivocal  language. 
When  such  a  phenomenon  occurs,  as 
it  sometimes  does,  I  must  confess  it 
gives  me  a  very  unpleasant  sensation. 
One  of  two  conclusions  is  inevitable. 
Either  there  is  a  coincidence  which 
may  almost  be  called  miraculous ; 
if  Lord  Bacon  or  the  wisest  man  of 
his  time,  whoever  he  was,  had 
drawn  up  a  scheme  of  politics,  we 
should  now    have    pronounced    it 


defective  and  erroneous,  and  alto- 
gether beside  the  modem  modes  of 
thought ;  theology  has  undergone  a 
change  not  less  profound  and  ex- 
tensive ;  yet  this  formula,  drawn  up 
by  men  ignorant  of  our  modem 
doubts  and  convictions,  turns  out  to 
be  so  flexible  or  to  have  such  vitality 
that  it  exactly  expresses  the  ripest 
conclusions  of  an  eminent  modem 
thinker, — a  result  which  is  to  me  as 
singular  as  if  the  strategies  of  days 
before  gunpowder  were  precisely 
suitable  for  the  era  of  ironclads  and 
Henry  rifles.  Or  else  — and  I  confess 
this  is  the  only  conclusion  at  which 
I  could  arrive — the  eminent  modem 
thinker,  like  many  other  eminent 
men,  has  been  unconsciously  biassed 
in  his  reasonings  by  the  desire  to 
reach  certain  foregone  conclusions. 
It  is  this  constantly  recurring 
difficulty  which,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
damages  very  seriously  the  iufluence 
of  the  Broad  Church  party.  They 
protest,  and  I  doubt  not  with  per- 
fect sincerity,  that  they  throw  aside 
all  considerations  except  the  simple 
desire  of  discovering  the  truth. 
And  yet  their  investigations  always 
end  in  opinions  which  are  at  least 
capable  of  expression  in  the  words 
of  the  most  antiquated  formulaa.  It 
is  as  if  a  man  should  say  that  he 
always  steered  due  north  and  yet 
his  course  should  invariably  take 
him  safely  through  all  the  shoals 
and  tortuosities  or  the  Thames  and 
land  him  conveniently  at  Lambeth 
stairs.  I  should  think  that  there 
must  be  something  very  odd  about 
his  compasses.  We  talk  of  the  dis- 
honesty of  the  men  who  sidle  up  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  spite 
of  every  obstacle  raised  by  rubrics 
and  Privy  Council  decisions.  I  do 
not  believe  that  many,  if  any,  such 
men  are  consciously  dishonest ;  but 
I  do  believe  that  precisely  the  same 
argument  may  be  urged  with  pre- 
cisely the  same  force  against  those 
who  are  trying  to  accommodate  the 
Church  of  England  doctrines  to 
semi-rationalist  views. 
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I  can,  of  course,  anticipate  the 
answer  which  may  be  made  with 
some  plausibility,  and  it  deserves 
its  due  weight.  By  good  fortune, 
it  is  said,  the  tests  were  originally 
so  lax  and  they  have  since  been  so 
much  strained  and  loosened  that  the 
articles  and  other  formularies  of  the 
Church  of  England  are  compatible 
with  the  widest  divergence  of  senti- 
ment. This  statement,  however, 
requires  a  little  examination.  Every 
one  will  of  course  admit  that  a  man 
is  not  bound  legally  or  morally  by 
the  popular  glosses  (to  use  an  ex- 
pression from  a  remarkable  paper, 
to  which  I  must  directly  recur) 
which  have  been  put  upon  the 
Articles.  He  is  not  bound  to  hold, 
as  some  people  appear  to  hold,  that 
every  word  of  the  authorised  ver- 
sion is  strictly  true.  Dr.  Temple, 
for  example,  said  in  his  first  sermon 
at  Exeter  (if  he  was  correctly  re- 
ported and  if  I  understood  the 
report  correctly)  that,  whilst  every 
part  of  the  Bible  which  concerned 
our  spiritual  welfare  was  strictly 
true,  it  was  not  made  out  that  the 
same  accuracy  could  be  predicated 
of  the  historical  records  of  unim- 
portant circumstances.  In  other 
words,  statements  may  possibly  be 
false,  whose  truth  or  falsehood  is  not 
of  the  slightest  importance  to  any 
human  being;  we  must  accept  all 
about  the  delivery  of  the  Law  or 
the  massacre  of  the  Canaanites,  but 
wc  may  dispute  as  to  the  name  of 
Abraham's  father,  or  doubt  whether 
a  day  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis 
means  a  day.  So  modified  a  degree 
of  freethinking  could  shock  nobody's 
faith ;  and  it  is  not  inconsistent  with 
the  most  impartial  interpretation 
of  the  Articles.  But  between  Dr. 
Temple  and  such  men  as  Bishop 
Colenso  or  Mr.  Voysey  there  is  a 
wide  interval  Dr.  Temple  might 
naturally  feel  not  merely  that  he 
could  conscientiously  sign  the  tests 
but  that  the  formularies  of  the 
Church  provided  the  most  natural 
expression  for  his  religious  convic- 


tions. I  am  only  speaking  of  those 
members  of  the  Broad  Church  whose 
sentiments  seem  to  fit  with  a  certain 
awkwardness  into  the  phraseology 
officially  provided  for  them;  and 
who  substantially  argue  that  they 
are  justified  in  using  rather  strained 
versions  of  ordinary  language,  be- 
cause the  law  has  sanctioned  very 
wide  methods  of  interpretation.  As 
there  are  so  many  shades  of  opinion, 
it  is  impossible  to  speak  in  terms 
applicable  to  the  whole  party ;  nor 
do  I  in  fact  argue  that  the  same 
course  would  be  appropriate  for  all. 
I  will  therefore  take  one,  and  it 
must  be  admitted,  an  extreme  case, 
by  w^  of  illustrating  the  point. 
Mr.  Voysey  exemplifies  the  most 
advanced  stage  of  opinion  at  which 
a  man  can  very  well  claim  to  re- 
main within  the  Church.  Whether 
his  position  is  legal  or  not  is  still 
an  open  question ;  but  I  have  the 
less  scruple  in  quoting  from  his 
very  powerful  defence  because,  as 
he  himself  remarks,  his  desire  to 
remain  within  the  Church  cannot 
possibly  be  imputed  to  interested 
motives.  He  could,  he  says,  have 
*  secured  a  far  better  worldly  posi- 
tion by  deserting  the  Church  any 
time  within  the  last  five  years.'  He 
has  put  himself  most  efiectually  out 
of  the  path  to  promotion ;  and  he 
wishes  to  stay  in  order  to  assert  a 
principle.  It  is  the  wisdom  of  that 
principle  which  I  am  now  discuss- 
ing. 

Mr.  Voysey  was  accused  of  here- 
tical teaching  in  regard  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Atonement,  of  Justi- 
fication by  Faith,  of  the  Incarnation, 
and  of  the  Inspiration  of  the  Bible. 
He  admits,  or  rather  proclaims, 
that  he  disputes  the  popular  inter- 
pretation of  all  those  doctrines. 
But  he  asserts  that  his  view  is 
within  the  liberty  allowed  by  law 
to  the  clergy.  Supposing  these 
statements  to  be  justified,  let  us 
see  what  his  position  would  be.  I 
will  take  one  or  two  specimens  of 
his  general  lino  of  argument.     The 
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2iid  Article,  he  says,  tells  ns  that 
'  the  Son  was  crucified,  dead  and 
baried,  to  reconcile  his  Father  to 
us,  and  to  be  a  sacrifice,  not  only 
for  original  guilt,  but  also  for  all 
actual  sins  of  men/  The  31st 
Article  adds  that  '  the  offering  of 
Christ  once  made  is  that  perfect 
redemption,  propitiation,  and  satis- 
fistction  for  all  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world,  both  original  and  actual:  and 
there  is  none  other  satisfiustion  for 
sin  but  that  alone.'  The  assertion 
contained  in  these  words,  says  Mr. 
Voysey,  is  a  mystery.  It  is  an 
assertion  as  to  a  matter  upon  which 
the  human  mind  can  form  absolutely 
no  conception  at  all.  It  is  as  un- 
meaning as  a  statement  made  in  an 
unknown  tongue  or  a  cipher.  We 
know  it  to  be  true,  but  we  are  no 
more  enlightened  by  it  (to  take  an 
illustration  from  Toland,  the  deist) 
than  if  we  knew  by  infallible 
authority  that  '  something  called  a 
Bhctri  had  a  being  in  nature,  and 
were  not  told  what  a  BUctri  was.* 
The  only  way  of  contradicting  this 
assertion  would  be  the  assertion  that 
nothing  called  a  Blictri  had  a  being 
in  nature.  Similarly,  unless  we 
insert  a  negative  between  the  pre- 
dicate and  the  subject  in  the  propo- 
sition put  before  us,  we  do  not  and 
cannot  contradict  the  Article.  Fool- 
ish men,  however,  have  chosen  to 
interpret  this  inconceivable  assertion 
into  certain  very  plain  and  very 
erroneous  teaching.  Mr.  Voysey 
therefore  declares,  that  it  is  blas- 
phemous and  false  to  say  that  *  the 
Father  and  the  Son  are  to  be 
regarded  as  two  distinct  beings 
driving  a  bargain,  the  nature  of 
which  bargain  is  that  the  Father, 
in  consideration  of  the  pain  suffered 
by  the  Son,  will  abstain  from  tor- 
turing after  death  people  whom  he 
otherwise  would  have  tortured.' 
Further,  he  ntterly  denies  the 
absurd  theory  that  Adam  was 
'morally  perfect,  whereas  he  fell 
into  sin  at  the  very  first  tempta- 
tion, as  most  of  his  posterity  do 


now.'  Moreover,  it  is  an  odious 
mixture  of  falsehood  and  sibsurdity 
to  say  that  '  when  he  ate  the  apple, 
God  the  Father  cursed  the  whole 
human  race,  and  determined  that 
they  should  all  be  perpetually  tor- 
tured in  hell-fire  after  death,  and 
ihai  either  before,  or  at  the  time, 
or  afterwards,  he  made  a  covenant 
with  Grod  the  Son,  that  if  Grod  the 
Son  would  be  crucified  (which  the 
contracting  parties  regarded  as 
being  equivalent  to  being  cursed) 
Qod  the  Father  would  relieve  aU 
or  some  of  the  human  race  from 
the  curse  which  he  had  set  upon 
them,  upon  some  condition  as  to 
their  believing  something  or  other 
of  which  most  of  them  had  never 
heard.'  In  the  same  way,  he  denies 
that  view  of  the  Incarnation  which 
regards  it  as  Deity  coining  fr*oni 
heaven  arid  dwelling  in  an  indi- 
vidual man  for  some  years  and  then 
going  away  again ;  and  he  would, 
of  course,  deal  with  equal  freedom 
with  other  mysterious  doctrines. 

Upon  this,  and  more  to  the  same 
purpose,  I  must  make  one  observa- 
tion. The  doctrine  which  Mr. 
Voysey  denounces  is,  I  doubt  not, 
as  false  and  blasphemous  as  he 
asserts.  But  if  the  &ct  that  a 
doctrine  deals  with  matters  alto- 
gether above  our  apprehension  is 
enough  to  save  it  from  being 
blasphemous  by  depriving  it  of  all 
intelligible  meaning,  why  are  not 
the  plain  statements  denounced  by 
Mr.  Voysey  just  as  meaningless  as 
the  technical  terms  of  the  article  ? 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  can  make 
intelligible  propositions  about  these 
ineffable  mysteries,  why  is  not  the 
Article  as  revolting  as  the  state- 
ments denounced  by  Mr.  Voysey  P 
How  can  he  save  the  authors  of  ihe 
Article  from  the  charge  of  being 
blasphemous  without  extending  the 
same  favourable  construction  to  its 
popular  interpreters  ?  At  any  rate, 
how  can  Mr.  Voysey  use  leoiguage 
under  the  excuse  that  it  has  no 
meaning  when  he  asserts  that  (it 
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is  so  easy  to  invest  it  -with  a  mean- 
ing, which  he  declares  to  be  horribly 
blasphemous  ?  The  whole  may  be 
meaningless  because  referring  to  in- 
effable mysteries  ;  but  that  which 
shocks  ordinary  minds  is  precisely 
the  assumption  impHed  in  the  Ar- 
ticle that  definite  statements  can  be 
made  about  such  mysteries. 

Mr.  Voysey's  language  about  the 
Bible  is  perhaps  less  startling ;  but 
it  raises  a  similar  difficulty.  He 
quotes  from  Mr.  Fitzjamos  Ste- 
phen's defence  of  Dr.  Rowland  Wil- 
liams a  passage  summing  up  the 
views  taken  by  various  eminent 
divines  of  the  English  Church. 
Tillotson,  for  example,  said  that  no 
X)arts  of  the  Bible  need  be  taken  to 
be  inspired  which  might  have  been 
"written  without  inspiration.  Bur- 
net and  Paley  say,  that  though  we 
must  agree  with  the  apostles'  con- 
clusions, we  need  not  agree  with 
their  premises.  Paley  said  that  it 
is  dai^rous  to  make  Christianity 
answerable  for  the  circumstantial 
accuracy  of  the  Old  Testament 
narratives.  Bishop  Marsh  endorses 
the  opinion  of  Michaelis  that  the 
Oospels  of  Luke  and  Mark  were  not 
inspired  at  all.  Bishop  Hampden 
says  that  there  is  much  false  moral 
philosophy  in  the  Bible.  Various 
other  authorities  are  quoted,  and  it 
is  said  that  we  may  put  all  this 
together,  and  consequently  enjoy 
almost  any  amount  of  liberty.  It 
was  decided,  as  we  have  seen,  that 
Mr.  Wilson  was  justified  in  saying 
that  there  was  a  dark  crust  of  hu- 
man error  and  passion  over  parts  of 
the  Bible ;  and  that  Dr.  Williams 
might  lawfully  deny  that  Moses 
wrote  the  Pentateuch,  Peter  the 
Second  Epistle  of  Peter,  and  Daniel 
the  book  of  Daniel.  Mr.  Voysey 
apparently  used  the  Kberty  thus 
conferred,  by  arguing  that  St.  John 
did  not  write  the  gospel  bearing  his 
name,  and  that  parts  of  it  contained 
immoral  doctrine.  He  had,  he 
says,  a  legal  right  to  make  those 
assertions,  and,  holding  the  views 


he  did,  it  became  his  moral  duty  to 
make  use  of  that  legal  right. 

I  have  no  wish  to  dispute  Mr. 
Voysey's  conception  of  his  moral 
duty.  I  only  urge  that  an  equally 
honest  man  might  tskke  a  very 
different  view  of  his  moral  duty. 
The  ordinary  view  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Atonement  is  in  his  opinion, 
inexpressibly  repulsive.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  Articles  and  of  the 
Liturgy  is  generally  used  to  con- 
firm that  view.  Were  it  not  for 
the  supposed  need  of  maintaining 
liberal  sentiment  within  the  Church, 
a  plain  man  would  naturally  use 
language  as  remote  as  possible  from 
that  which  has  been  applied  to  so 
degrading  a  purpose  ;  and  scrupu- 
lously avoid  even  the  appearance 
of  treading  in  the  old  tracks.  The 
poHcy  recommended  in  the  name  of 
true  liberalism  is  to  use  the  old 
language  in  a  different  sense  or  to 
try  to  deprive  it  of  all  sense  what- 
ever. K  we  wished  to  dissipate 
the  superstition  about  witchcraft, 
we  should  naturally  say  that  there 
were  no  such  things  as  witches,  and 
that  a  bargain  with  the  devil  was  a 
simple  impossibility.  According  to 
this  plan,  we  should  still  talk  about 
witches,  but  explain  that  witch- 
craft was  merely  a  roundabout  terin 
for  a  special  variety  of  disease,  and 
that  teJk  about  the  devil  was  neces- 
sarily a  metaphorical  use  of  lan- 
guage. Which  course  of  conduct 
would  be  most  likely  to  put  down 
the  superstition,  and  to  convince 
those  who  behoved  in  it  of  the 
sincerity  of  its  opponents  ?  But 
for  the  supposed  necessity  of  leaven- 
ing the  clergy  with  some  liberal 
spirit,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
men  like  Mr.  Voysey  would  repudiate 
the  whole  doctrine  of  the  Atone- 
ment, and  be  at  least  as  willing  to 
sign  the  contradictory  of  the  Article 
as  the  words  to  which  they  now 
subscribe.  How  far  they  benefit 
the  Church  may  be  a  matter  of 
discussion,  but  it  seems  probable 
th^t  this  covert  mode ,  of  attack  is 
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quite  as  profitable  to  their  antago- 
nists as  to  themselves. 

Take  again  the  doctrine  about  the 
Bible.  Mr.  Yoysey  would  appa- 
rently say  that  the  gospel  of  St. 
John  is  not  authentic ;  that  parts  of 
it  are  immoral ;  he  would,  I  should 
imagine,  declare  that  many  parts  of 
l^e  Old  Testament  contain  mere 
legend  or  even  childish  fables ;  he 
would  say  that  the  massacres  of  the 
Canaanites  approved  by  the  Hebrew 
Ck)d,  were  hideous  atrocities,  which 
we  should  describe  as  they  deserved 
if  committed  by  Mahommedans  or 
Mormons,  but  to  which  we  have 
become  familiarised  by  long  asso- 
ciation. All  this  and  more  than 
this  might  perhaps  be  said  without 
any  breach  of  faith,  so  far  as  the 
tests  imposed  upon  the  clergy  are 
concerned.  But  then  would  any 
sensible  man  holding  such  opinions 
get  up  and  read  these  fables  and 
demontlising  stories  in  church  with 
a  solemnity  calculated  to  impress 
their  sacred  character  upon  the 
minds  of  his  congregation  ?  Much 
of  the  Bible  is,  on  this  showing,  no 
better  than  Livy,  or  Hume's  History 
of  England.  Would  it  be  an  im- 
proving practice  to  read  fragments  of 
Hume  and  Livy  in  church  to  people 
already  too  much  disposed  to  re- 
ceive them  as  infallible  guides?  One 
of  the  superstitions  against  which 
we  have  specially  to  contend  in 
England  is  the  excessive  idolatry 
of  the  Bible.  Does  it  confirm  or 
weaken  that  superstition  when  the 
clergyman  reads  a  passage  from  the 
Old  Testament  with  the  solemn 
preface,  *  God  spake  these  words  '  ? 
Tho  law  may  say  that  these  words 
do  not  imply  what  they  seem  to 
imply  ;  but  the  legal  interpretation 
is  not  present  to  the  minds  of  tho 
hearers,  and  has  no  effect  upon 
them.  If  the  reader  afterwards 
gets  up  in  the  pulpit  and  explains 
that  he  has  merely  been  reading 
some  very  questionable  legends,  the 
hearers  are  far  more  likely  to  be 
confused  than  edified.     I  may  say 


from  experience  what  Mr.  Ckurk*B 
statements  seem  to  confirm,  that 
the  necessity  of  going  through  this 
mockery,  as  it  must  appear  to  any 
one  holding  opinions  resembling 
those  of  Mr.  Voysey,  is  a  far  greater 
strain  upon  the  conscience  than 
the  necessity  of  signing  any  tests 
before  men  who  are  personally 
qualified  to  judge  of  their  true  in- 
terpretation. Or  with  what  satis- 
faction can  such  a  man  repeat  the 
creeds  as  the  expression  of  his  de- 
vout belief?  I  say  nothing  of  the 
revolting  damnatory  clauses  of  the 
Athanasian  creed,  through  which 
perhaps  a  sufficient  number  of  loop- 
holes have  been  made  by  assiduous 
labourers  of  infinite  skill  in  that 
branch  of  industry.  But  it  is  hard 
enough  to  repeat  the  clauses  which 
define  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity ; 
when  one's  real  meaning  is.  Here  are 
a  number  of  obscure  statements 
about  matters  altogether  above  our 
understanding,  which  were  thought 
to  have  some  meaning  by  believers 
in  an  utterly  exploded  school  of 
philosophy,  which  now  remain  like 
the  rudimentary  organs  in  animals 
as  marks  of  extinct  controversies, 
and  which  I  do  not  repudiate  be- 
cause they  have  no  particular  sig- 
nificance whatever.  This  is  bad 
enough,  without  adding  that  people 
who  won't  say  as  much  will  be 
damned.  Or,  again,  it  is  not  plea- 
sant to  repeat  even  the  Apostles' 
creed  by  way  of  expressing  the 
opinion  that  there  is,  on  the  whole, 
sufficient  evidence  to  make  me  think 
it  more  probable  than  not  that 
Christ  was  crucified  under  Pontius 
Pilate,  and  rose  again  on  the  third 
day. 

Most  Broad  Churchmen  do  not  of 
course  go  so  far  as  this.  Many  of 
them,  as  I  have  said,  declare — and 
strange  as  it  appears  to  me,  I  give 
them  full  credit  for  believing  sin- 
cerely— that  the.  formularies  of  the 
Church  are  the  natural  expres- 
sion of  their  deepest  convictions. 
If  they  all   sincerely   believe  this, 
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of  coarse  my  argame;Qt  falls  to 
the  ground.  I  assume,  however, 
that  manj  of  them  feel  a  great  dif- 
ficulty in  adjusting  their  beliefs  to 
the  expressions  provided  for  them 
by  au^ority.  K  it  were  not  so 
there  would  be  no  need  of  the  advice 
80  Hberally  administered  to  them, 
to  take  advantage  of  the  legal  in- 
terpretations of  apparently  disa- 
greeable dogmas.  Indeed,  the  doc- 
trines which  Mr.  Voysey  is  accused 
of  contradicting  do  notoriously 
cause  much  trouble  amongst  Broad 
Churchmen.  They  tend  to  melt 
away  under  their  hands.  The 
Atonement  is  spiritualised  till  it  be- 
comes difficult  to  attach  any  definite 
meaning  to  it  whatever.  The 
authority  of  the  Bible  becomes  more 
difficult  to  define  and  to  distinguish 
from  the  authority  of  any  other 
good  book.  Everlasting  punish- 
ment is  put  out  of  the  way  by 
the  aid  of  judicious  metaphysical 
distinctions.  The  sharp  edges  of 
old-fashioned  doctrine  are  rounded 
off  till  the  whole  outline  of  the 
creed  is  materially  altered.  Phrases 
that  once  seemed  perfectly  definite 
torn  out  to  have  no  meaning,  and 
to  become  mere  surplusage.  And 
the  gap  between  the  ordinary  in- 
terpretation and  that  which  our 
new  teachers  put  upon  their  tests 
imperceptibly  widens,  until  in  some 
places  the  directions  of  the  old  and 
new  teaching  seem  to  be  diametri- 
cally opposite.  The  test  which 
might  be  applied  in  such  cases 
would  be  simple.  Let  a  man  put 
out  of  his  mind,  as  far  as  possible, 
all  the  old  phrases  with  which  he 
has  become  familiar,  and  simply 
express  his  thoughts  in  the  clearest 
language  he  can  find.  K  this  new 
expression  falls  in  naturally  with 
the  old,  there  is  no  more  to  be  said. 
If  there  is  a  palpable  difficulty  in 
reconciling  them,  the  problem  occurs 
whether  ho  shall  use  the  old  in  a 
new  sense,  or  simply  abandon  lan- 
guage with  so  many  misleading 
associations  ?     The  answer  must  be 


given  by  deciding  which  duty  is  just 
now  the  most  important :  to  speak 
out  with  the  utmost  clearness,  or  to 
keep  the  Church  of  England  to- 
gether a  little  longer. 

I  do  not  quarrel  with  those  who 
decide  for  the  last.  There  is  much 
to  be  said  for  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land,  and  though  I  am  not  pre- 
cisely one  of  its  devoted  sons,  I 
can  sympathise  with  men  who 
see  in  it  a  great  instrument  for 
the  education  of  the  nation,  in 
whose  cause  it  is  worth  maJking 
some  sacrifice,  even  of  clear  ex- 
pression of  a  man's  convictions. 
Even  so,  it  would  be  an  equally 
honest,  though  it  may  be  a  hopeless, 
course  to  demand  an  alteration  of 
obsolete  Articles,  instead  of  syste- 
matically evading  them.  The  sjiitem 
advocated  gives  to  the  opponents  of 
any  change  the  argument  that  tests 
which  are  so  little  burdensome  need 
not  be  relaxed.  But  admitting  that 
men  arc  morally  justified  in  taking 
this  view,  I  deny  their  right  to  com- 
plain  of  those  who  take  the  opposite 
view.  The  one  duty  which  at  the 
present  moment  seems  to  me  to  be 
of  paramount  importance,  is  the 
duty  of  perfect  intellectual  sincerity. 
We  are  specially  bound  not  only  to 
avoid  deceiving  others,  but  to  avoid 
deceiving  ourselves.  The  contro- 
versies which  are  now  raging  remind 
one  of  that  legendary  battle  which 
was  fought  with  so  much  vehemence 
that  the  ghosts  of  the  dead  rose 
and  fought  side  by  side  with  the 
living.  We  have  to  grapple,  not 
merely  with  living  faiths,  but  with 
all  kinds  of  phantoms  that  go  about 
bragging  as  loudly  as  if  they  had  a 
genuine  existence.  It  is  like  that 
*  last  dim  weird  battle  of  the  West,' 
when 

Some  had  visions  out  of  golden  youth, 
And  some  beheld  the  faces  of  old  ghosts 
Look  in  upon  the  battle, 

and  when  the  combatants  heard 

Shrieks 
After  the  Christ  of  tlwse  who,  falling  down, 
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Looked  up  for  heaven  and  only  sftw  the 
mist; 

And  shouts  of  heathen  and  the  tmitor 
knights' 

Oaths,  insults,  filth,  and  monstrous  blas- 
phemies. 

Sweat,  writhings,  anguish,  labouring  of  the 
lungs 

In  that  close  mist,  and  ciyings  for  the  light. 

Moans  of  the  dying,  and  voices  of  the  dead. 

Before  any  satisfactory  issue  can  be 
reached,  we  must  clear  the  air  of  all 
that  cloud  ofdelusion -which  renders 
the  real  questions  at  issue  vague  and 
uncertain.  Let  us  fight  in  the  day- 
light, and  there  will  be  some  pro- 
spect of  winning  decisive  victories. 
Now  I  cannot  conceive  any  doctrine 
more  fatal  to  genuine  veracity  of  mind 
than  one  which  exalts  into  a  duty, 
what  seems  to  me  the  most  danger- 
ous habit  of  forcing  our  genuine 
convictions  into  the  moulds  of 
ancient  thought.  We  are  only  too 
much  inclined  to  do  so  in  all  cases, 
and  to  put  off  a  spirit  of  inquiry 
by  mere  phrases,  instead  of  sincere 
principles.  The  process  is  at  once 
attractive  and  easy.  It  is  much 
pleasanter  to  say  that  we  believe  in 
everlasting  punishment,  but  that 
everlasting  punishment  means  no- 
thing that  can  shock  the  most 
humane  mind,  than  to  denounce  the 
doctrine  as  untrue  and  immoral. 
The  habit  grows  upon  us  till  creeds 
grow  to  be  mere  screens  under 
cover  of  which  we  may  slink  out 
of  the  orthodox  intrenchments  into 
the  opposite  camp.  Possibly  we 
may  do  something  towards  facili- 
tating the  admission  of  timid  ten- 
dencies towards  liberalism ;  but  by 
using  the  language  of  our  opponents 
we  lose  the  one  great  advantage  of 
Appealing  boldly  and  clearly  to  the 
sympathies  of  mankind.  Undoubt- 
edly a  process  such  as  I  have  de- 
scribed is  in  certain  cases  legiti- 
mate; it  is  as  well  that  human 
ingenuity  cannot  construct  inflexible 
cast-iron  creeds,  and  that  faiths 
have  been  gradually  softened,  in- 
stead of  being  always  directly 
assaulted.     If  it  had  not  been  for 


such    a  process,   toleration    could 
never  have  been  introduced,  because 
the  contrasts  of  opinion  would  have 
been  too  sharply  defined.     But  ihim 
the  process  ceases  to  be  legitimate 
as  soon  as  it  is  consciously  adopted 
as  a  principle  of  action.     It  is  well 
when  bigots  gradually  relax  their 
claims  from  a  dumb  instinct  that 
they  must  be  modified ;  but  I  dis- 
pute the  wisdom  of  a  deliberate 
imitation  of  this  natural  process  by 
men  whose  special  claim  to  honour 
is  their  love  of  truth  at  all  hazards. 
Hence    follows    the    only  other 
remark  to  be  made  at  present.  Why, 
it  is  said,  should   Broad    Church- 
men be  assailed  by  those  who  have 
many    points    of    sympathy    with 
them?      If    we    regard    them    as 
traitors  in  the  hostile  camp,  should 
we  not  leave  the  commanders  of 
that  camp  to  deal  with  them  ?     No 
sensible  general  would  discourage 
desertion  from  the    opposite   side 
even  if  he  despised  the  deserters. 
My  answer  is  very  simple.    I  object 
to   the   policy  advocated,  because, 
with  the    highest  respect    for  its 
advocates,  I  think  they  do  serious 
injury,  not  to  the  Church  of  England 
or  to  Christianity,  but  to  the  highest 
interests  of  truth    and    sincerity. 
Their  motives  are  excellent;   and 
many  of  them  speak  with  as  little 
mental   reservation  as    any  party 
whatever.     But  I  think  that  their 
practical  influence  is  in  this  respect 
most  unfortunate.     I  beUeve  they 
do  as  much  harm  to  the  one  neces- 
sary element  of  satisfectory  discus- 
sion— a  perfect  confidence   in  the 
mental  sincerity  of  the  disputants— 
as  can  well  be  done  by  thoroughly 
honest  and  able  men.      I  do  not 
know  how  much  truth  there  may 
be  in  their  opinions ;  but  whatever 
there  is — and  no  doubt  they  miglit 
contribute  much    to    the    general 
stock — is  obscured  by  the  general 
atmosphere  of   doubt  and    uncer- 
tainty, which  is  owing  to  our  never 
being  able  to  tell  whether  a  given 
doctrine  is  supnorteihiElcatise  it  is 
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tme  and  tlie  most  natural  expres- 
sion of  truth,  or  because  it  is  lan- 
guage used  in  an  unnatural  sense 
by  way  of  concession  to  the  interests 
of  the  Church  of  England.  If 
many  men  should  follow  Mr.  Clark's 
example,  the  Church  of  England 
woula  be  deprived  of  some  of  its 
most  distinguished  ornaments ;  and 
they  would  find,  it  may  be,'no  exist- 
ing organisation  which  would  be 
precisely  fitted  to  receive  them.  But 
I  believe  that  they  would  exercise 
a  far  healthier  influence  upon  the 
mind  of  the  country ;  because  they 


would  be  freed  from  trammels  which 
seriously  injure  the  efiect  of  their 
many  noble  qualities.  They  would, 
as  I  believe,  come  to  some  con- 
clusions remarkably  unlike  those  of 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles;  but  then  I 
don't  think  that  the  universe  was 
formed  on  the  model  of  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  ;  and  it  is  incompar- 
ably more  important  that  men 
should  speak  the  plain  unsophisti- 
cated truth  and  have  it  spoken  to 
them,  than  that  they  should  support 
the  Articles,  or  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, or  any  other  Church  whatever. 
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THERE  aro  two  meanings  to  be 
attached  to  what  is  culled  the 
life  of  a  man.  There  is  his  life  as 
he  lived  it ;  all  that  he  said  and  did, 
and  of  which  his  contemporaries 
alone  enjoy  the  immediate  advan- 
tage; and  there  is  his  life  as  it 
stands  recorded  by  biography  for 
the  benefit  of  all  fntnre  generations. 
The  estimate  in  wbich  a  man  is  to 
be  held  by  posterity  must  mainly 
depend  upon  the  permanently  acces- 
sible sources  of  information  afforded 
by  the  pen  of  his  biographer.  If 
he  has  been  himself  a  distingnished 
public  writer,  his  own  literary  works 
will  in  many  cases  form  his  own 
best  monument.  But  if  he  has 
been  a  worker  and  a  thinker  rather 
than  a  writer,  it  remains  for  others 
to  perpetuate  his  fame.  Personal 
recollections  gradually  fade  away; 
the  characteristic  anecdote  ceases 
to  circalate :  services,  whether  in 
the  field  of  public  life  or  of  science, 
frequently  without  acknowledge- 
ment in  the  lifetime  of  their  per- 
former, are  rapidly  suffered  to  fall 
into  oblivion  after  his  death.  It  is 
therefore  a  duty,  no  less  of  justice 
to  the  memory  of  the  individual, 
than  to  the  community  for  whose 
benefit  the  example  of  a  great  and 
good  life  is  preserved,  that  provi- 
sion should  be  made  to  keep  the 
knowledge  of  it  alive. 

No  man  ever  stood  more  in  want 
of  this  service  to  his  memory  than 
Faraday;  and  assuredly  no  man 
ever  deserved  it  more.  His  ser- 
vices in  the  advancement  of  physical 
science  were  great  and  manifold. 
He  may  be  said  to  have  created 
one  whole  department  of  physics — 
to  have  discovered  a  vast  unknown 
tract  of  unexplored  country,  to  have 
peopled  it  with  observed  facts,  and 
to  have  laid  down  for  it  a  code  of 


laws.  Nor  is  there  any  branch  of 
natural  science  to  which  he  did  not 
make  large  and  important  contribu- 
tions. Such  outward  honours  as 
it  is  the  habit  of  the  rulers  of  the 
earth  to  offer  or  bestow  were  at 
Faraday's  command.  Many  were 
accepted  by  him,  although  the 
highest  were  declined.  Yet  even  in 
his  lifetime  large  classes  of  his 
fellow-countrymen,  who  by  educa- 
tion and  position  should  have  been 
foremost  in  familiarity  with  his 
claims  to  distinction,  were  ignorant 
of  all  concerning  him  but  his  name, 
and  knew  nothing  of  the  great  ex- 
ample he  was  setting  of  the  way  in 
which  scientific  truth  should  be 
pursued,  and  of  the  enormous  ma- 
terial benefits  conferred  upon  man- 
kind by  the  fruits  of  his  disco- 
veries. Much  of  this  no  donbt 
depended  upon  the  utter  want  of 
power  to  appreciate  science  among 
the  upper  classes  in  England,  and  for 
which  a  particular  generation  is  per- 
haps less  to  be  blamed  than  its  prede- 
cessors, who  had  failed  to  educate  it 
to  take  an  interest  in  the  pheno- 
mena of  nature,  and  to  reverence 
the  philosopher  who  observes  and 
expounds  them.  Bnt  much  of  it 
also  arose  from  the  modesty  of 
mind  and  the  sequestered  life  of 
the  man,  whose  work  lay  in  his 
laboratory,  while  his  relaxation  was 
sought,  not  in  the  so-called  '  society* 
of  London,  but  in  the  quiet  enjoy- 
ment of  a  small  and  happy  domestic 
circle. 

On  every  account  therefore  the 
necessity  for  a  good  life  of  Faraday 
was  strong,  and  it  is  a  subject  of 
congratulation  for  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  scientific  history  of 
the  age,  and  who  value  the  due 
setting  forth  of  a  rare  and  blame- 
less character,  that  the  work  of  his 
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biography  and  the  editdng  of  his 
letters  and  journals  has  fallen  into 
excellent  hands.     Dr.  Bence  Jones 
had  indeed  ample    materials  and 
peculiar  facilities  for  his  task,  and 
he  has   shown  himself  capable  of 
employing    them     to    advantage. 
The  intimate  acquaintance  of  many 
years,  the  sharing  of  the    duties 
and  responsibilities  of  office  at  the 
Bojal  Institution,  and  their  commu- 
nity of  scientific  pursuits,  ,all  indi- 
cated Dr.  Bence  Jones  as  the  fittest 
person  to  be  the  writer  of  Faraday's 
life.    Nor  has  he  disappointed  ex- 
pectation.   The  work  has  been  well 
!   <lone  and  speedily  done.    The  great 
man  whom  it  was  intended  to  ho- 
nour is  exhibited  as  he  was  in  his 
scientific  as  well  as  in  his  private  life. 
Nothing  is  suffered  to  intrude  which 
I    is  unnecessary  or  superfluous.     A 
i    simplicity  and  love  of  truth,  appro- 
I    priate  in  a  life  of  Faraday,  pervade 
I    the  volumes  ;  and  also  appropriately 
(for  it  is  what  Faraday  would  have 
done),  the   biographer  abstains  al- 
most wholly  from  mention  of  him- 
self.   As  the  preface  describes  it, 
the   materials   for  a  memorial  of 
Faraday  have  been  arranged  in  the 
>    simplest  order,  and  with  the  smallest 
I    amount  of  connecting  matter,  from 
{    his   letters,    his    laboratory  note- 
books, his  lecture-books,  and  other 
manuscripts;   and   the  result  is  a 
most  satisfactory   contribution    to 
the   department  of   scientific  bio- 
graphy. 

Faraday  was  bom  in  1791  in 
London,  and  was  himself  essentially 
a  town  boy.  But  his  father's  family 
can  be  traced  to  Glapham  in  York- 
shire, where  they  were  settled  at 
the  commencement  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  where  a  cousin  of  Fara- 
day's still  lives.  James,  his  father, 
was  one  of  ten  children,  and  was 
bom  in  176 1 ;  he  was  a  blacksmith, 
and  in  1786  he  married,  and  became 
the  father  of  Michael  Faraday  and 
three  other  children.  He  lived  in 
rooms  over  a  coach-house  in  Jacob's 
Well  MewSy  Charles  Street,  Man- 


Chester  Square,  and  belouged  to  the 
small  Christian  community  called 
Sandemanians,  of  which  his  illus- 
trious son  was  also  a  member.  The 
house  in  the  Mews  was  Faraday's 
homo  for  ei^ht  years — of  which  little 
is  known.  His  education,  according 
to  his  own  account,  was  very  ordi- 
nary— the  rudiments  only  of  read- 
ing, writing  and  arithmetic  as  taught 
at  a  common  day-school.  But  near 
the  Mews,  and  in  Blandford  Street, 
was  a  bookseller*s  shop,  which  had 
no  small  part  in  determining  the 
future  career  of  the  obscure  London 
boy,  who  was  destined  to  advance 
science  as  much  as  any  man  ever 
positively  advanced  it,  and  to  set 
the  highest  and  best  example  of  the 
way  in  which  it  should  be  advanced. 
This  shop  was  kept  by  Mr.  George 
Riebau,  and  here  Faraday  went  as 
errand-boy  on  trial  for  a  year  in  1 804, 
and  he  had  to  carry  out  and  fetch 
in  the  newspapers  lent  out  to  read 
by  his  master.  His  employment 
must  hav*e  been  one  of  much  trouble 
and  petty  hardship,  and  in  after- 
life he  never  saw  a  newspaper-boy 
without  making  some  kind  remark 
about  him,  and  he  would  say,  *I 
always  feel  a  tenderness  for  those 
boys,  because  I  once  carried  news- 
papers myself.' 

At  the  expiration  of  his  trial  year 
he  was  bound  apprentice  to  tho 
business  of  a  bookbinder  and  sta- 
tioner, and  without  premium  in 
consideration  of  his  faithful  service. 
Now  he  had  for  the  first  time  the 
opportunity  for  that  self-education 
upon  which  all  greatness  and  suc- 
cess is  founded.  He  began  to  read 
the  scientific  books  which  passed 
through  his  hands  in  the  way  of 
business;  and  among  those  which 
chiefly  delighted  him  were  Mrs. 
Marcet's  Coiiveraations  on  Chemistry 
and  the  electrical  treatises  in  the 
En:^yclojp(Bdia  Britannica,  Then 
came  boyish  experiments  in  che- 
mistry, and  the  making  of  an  elec- 
trical machine,  and  other  apparatus, 
such  as  could  be  indulged  in  at  a 
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trifling  expense;  and  lie  had  the 
means  of  attending  evening  lec- 
tures on  natural  philosophy  given 
by  Mr.  Tatum  in  Dorset  Street, 
Fleet  Street,  for  an  admission-fee 
of  one  shilling  the  lecture.  He 
learned  perspective,  and  began  to 
keep  note-books  of  things  and  read- 
ing that  interested  hun.  These 
pursuits  led  to  the  formation  of 
friendships  with  persons  at  that 
time  somewhat  above  his  own  sta- 
tion in  life,  and  to  better  access  to 
books  and  information.  But  the 
most  interesting,  and  in  its  results 
the  most  important,  event  in  this 
period  of  Faraday's  early  life  was 
his  introduction  as  an  attendant  at 
the  lectures  of  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion, which  was  to  be  the  scene  of 
his  own  future  labours  and  dis- 
coveries. A  customer  of  the  shop, 
Mr.  Dance,  who  was  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Institution,  admitted  him 
to  hoar  four  of  Davy's  last  lectures 
in  1 8 1 2,  and  on  these  he  made  notes 
and  drawings.  • 

In  his  anxiety  to  escape  from  the 
region  of  trade  to  that  of  philo- 
sophy, and  in  his  simplicity  and 
ignorance  how  to  set  about  pro- 
curing his  emancipation,  he  wrote 
to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  then  President 
of  the  Royal  Society,  but,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  without  result. 

Good  evidence  exists  of  Faraday's 
early  powers  of  mind,  and  of  the 
earnest  pursuit  of  truth  for  its  own 
sake  which  always  distinguished 
him,  in  his  first  letters  to  his  friend 
Benjamin  Abbott,  who,  although 
slightly  younger  than  himself,  had 
the  advantage  of  a  better  previous 
education.  They  are  not  less  re- 
markable for  the  intellectual  force 
displayed  in  them,  than  for  their 
correct  composition,  good  style,  and 
for  the  exlubition  of  that  innate 
good  breeding,  which  was  always 
so  strong  a  point  in  Faraday's  cha- 
racter. This  natural  courtesy  was 
founded  on  the  truest  princif^es  of 
Christian  love,  and  united  with  a 
righteous    feeling    of   self-iespect, 


enabled  him  to  maintain  his  own 
independence  with  dignity,  while 
he  never  forgot  what  was  due  ta 
others.  The  grand  apostolic  pre- 
cept  to  'honour  all  men,'  seems 
always  to  have  been  before  him,, 
and  in  after  times  never  ceased  to 
regulate  his  conduct  and  words, 
whether  he  was  addressing  an  em- 
peror, or  corresponding  with  a 
prime  minister,  or  attending  to  the 
requests  of  the  humblest  student  or 
candidate  for  his  notice. 

The  first  of  these  letters  to  Abbott 
describes  the  construction  by  him- 
self of  a  small  zinc  and  copper 
voltaic  pile,  and  his  delight  at  ob- 
taining the  decomposition  of  solu- 
tions of  common  salt  and  of  Epsom 
salts  by  such  simple  means;  and 
seeks  advice  in  the  discussion  of  all 
that  he  observed  while  using  this 
primitive  apparatus.  The  same  sub- 
jects are  pursued  in  other  letters^ 
and  always  with  the  same  eager 
desire  to  get  at  the  truth,  and  not 
to  be  satisfied  with  any  imperfect 
or  superficial  explanation ;  and  yet 
with  the  display  of  that  poetic  or 
imaginative  faculty  without  which 
even  the  exact  sciences  cannot 
flourish,  and  by  which  only  can  the 
glow  of  life  and  the  energy  of 
growth  be  communicated  to  facts 
and  observations  which  must  other- 
wise remain  inert  and  dead.  In 
one  passage  he  ventures  to  correct 
his  Mend  and  writes : 

You  propose  not  to  start  one  query  until 
the  other  is  resolved  ....  but  this  I  shall 
hardly  allow,  for  the  following  reasons. 
Ideas  and  thoughts  often  spring  up  in  mj 
mind,  and  are  again  irrevocably  lost  for 
want  of  noting  at  the  time.  I  fimcy  it  is 
the  same  with  you,  and  would  th^reford 
wish  to  have  any  such  oljeetions  or  un- 
solved points  exactly  as  they  appear  to  you 
in  their  full  force— that  is,  immediately 
after  you.  have  first  thought  of  them;  fb^ 
to  delay  until  the  subject  in  hand  is  ex- 
hausted would  be  to  lose  all  the  intervening 
ideas. 

Another  passage  will  show  the 
largenesB  and  gmieraliigr  of  ^^^^^ 
da/s  views  from  the  begmning,  and 
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his  early  tendency  to  connect  and 
bring  together  outlying  portions  of 
universal  truth : 

I  forgot  to  insert  a  query  when  at  the 
proper  place,  though  I  think  an  investiga- 
tion of  it  would  he  of  importance  to  the 
scienee  of  chemistry,  and  perhaps  electricity. 
Several  of  the  metals,  when  rubbed,  emit  a 
peculiar  smell,  and  more  particularly  tin. 
Now,  smells  are  generally  supposed  to  be 
caused  by  particles  of  the  body  that  are 
given  off.  If  so,  then  it  introduces  to  our 
notice  a  very  volatile  property  of  those 
metals.  But  I  suspect  their  electric  states 
are  concerned  ;  and  then  we  have  an  opera- 
tion of  that  fluid  that  has  seldom  been 
noticed,  and  yet  requires  accounting  for 
before  the  science  can  be  completed. 

In  other  letters  the  discovery  of 
chlorine  is  discussed,  in  a  way  to 
show  how  completely  Faraday — 
still  an  apprentice  to  the  book- 
binder— ^had  mastered  the  elements 
of  chemistry;  and  one  letter,  full 
of  serious  philosophy,  ends  with  an 
appointment  to  meet  his  friend  at 
Banelagh  on  the  following  evening. 
A  keen  sense  of  pleasure;,  in  the 
wholesome  diversions  of  life  never 
deserted  Faraday;  and  when  his 
brain  was  most  severely  tasked,  at 
the  time  of  his  most  arduous  devo- 
tion to  his  laboratory,  he  would 
seek  relaxation  at  the  theatre,  or 
m  visiting  various  London  exhibi- 
tions, and  return  refreshed  to  his 
work;  or  even  think  out  some  dif- 
ficult train  of  ideas  while  apparently 
only  sharing  the  amusement  of  his 
fellow  spectators. 

Faraday's  clear  judgment,  and 
the  entire  subordination  of  his  own 
mind  to  the  laws  of  truth,  no  less 
than  the  beautiful  modesty  and 
humbleness  of  his  disposition,  are 
well  shown  in  the  following  pas- 
sage; a  most  remarkable  one  to 
have  been  written  by  a  youth  of 
twenty : 

You  wrong  m«,  dear  A.,  if  you  suppose  I 
think  you  obstinate  for  not  coinciding  in 
B^y  opinion  immediately;  on  the  contrary, 
1  conceive  it  to  be  but  proper  retention.  I 
should  be  sorry  indeed  were  yon  to  give  up 
ywtt  opinion  without  being  convinced  of 
«rror  in  it,  and  should  eonsiow  it  as  a  mtak 


of  fickleness  in  you  that  I  did  not  expect. 
It  is  not  for  me  to  aflSrm  that  I  am  right 
and  you  wrong ;  speaking  impartially,  I  can 
as  well  say  that  I  am  wrong  and  you  right, 
or  that  we  both  are  wrong,  and  a  third 
right.  I  am  not  so  self-opinionated  as  to 
suppose  that  my  judgment  and  perception 
in  this  or  other  matters  is  better  or  clearer 
than  that  of  other  persons ;  nor  do  I  mean 
to  affirm  that  this  is  the  true  theory  in 
reality,  but  only  that  my  judgment  con- 
ceives it  to  be  so.  Judgments  sometimes 
oppose  each  other,  as  in  this  case  ;  and  as 
there  cannot  be  two  opposing  facts  in 
nature,  so  there  cannot  be  two  opposing 
truths  in  the  intellectual  world ;  conse- 
quently, when  judgments  oppose  one  must 
be  wrong — one  must  be  false;  and  mine 
may  be  so  for  aught  I  can  tell.  I  am  not 
of  a  superior  nature  to  estimate  exactly  the 
strength  and  correctness  of  my  own  and 
other  men's  understanding,  and  will  assure 
you,  dear  A.,  that  I  am  far  from  being  con- 
vinced that  my  own  is  always  right.  I 
have  given  you  the  theory — not  as  the  true 
one,  but  as  the  one  which  appeared  true  to 
me — and  when  I  perceive  errors  in  it,  I 
will  immediately  renounce  it  in  part  or 
whollv  as  my  judgment  may  direct.  From 
this,  aear  friend,  you  will  also  perceive  that 
I  am  very  open  to  conviction  ;  but  from  the 
manner  in  which  I  shall  answer  your  letter, 
you  will  also  perceive  that  I  must  be  con- 
vinced before  I  renounce. 

In  another  letter  Faraday  men- 
tions having  seen  the  planet  Saturn, 
and  he  remarks  on  the  singularity 
of  the  ring,  and  on  the  peculia^ 
electrical  and  meteorologioal  phe- 
nomena which  must  be  caused  by 
it.  The  last  passage  in  the  con- 
cluding letter  of  this  series  to  Ab- 
bott in  1 8 1 2,  puts  in  sharp  contrast 
the  scientific  aspirations  of  the 
young  philosopher,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  following  his  bent  while 
xmder  the  pressure  of  trade  occupa- 
tions: 

I  rejoice  in  your  determination  to  pursue 
the  subject  of  electricity,  and  have  no  doubt 
that  I  shall  have  some  very  interesting 
letters  on  the  subject.  I  shall  certainly 
wish  to  (and  will  if  possible)  be  present  at 
the  performance  of  the  experiments;  but 
you  know  I  shall  shortly  enter  on  the  life 
of  a  journeyman,  and  then  I  suppose  time 
will  he  more  scarce  than  it  is  even  now. 

And  accordingly  in  October  1812, 
Faraday  went  as  a  journeyman 
bookbinder  to  a  Mr.  De  la  Roche, 
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a  French  emigrant  in  London,  de- 
scribed as  a  very  passionate  man, 
with  whom  it  was  difficult  to  re- 
mnin.  Shortly  afterwards  he  again 
writes  to  Abbott : 

As  for  the  change  you  suppose  to  have 
taken  place  with  respect  to  my  situation 
and  affairs,  I  have  to  thank  my  late  master 
that  it  is  hut  little.  Of  liberty  and  time  I 
have,  if  possible,  less  than  before,  though  I 
hope  my  circumspection  has  not  at  the 
same  time  decreased ;  I  am  well  aware  of 
the  irreparable  evils  that  an  abuse  of  those 
blessings  will  give  rise  to.  Those  were 
pointed  out  to  me  by  common  sense,  nor  do 
I  see  how  any  one  who  considers  his  own 
station,  and  his  own  free  occupations,  plea- 
sures, actions,  &c.,  can  unwittingly  engage 
himself  in  them.  I  thank  that  Cause  to 
whom  thanks  are  duo  that  I  am  not  in 
general  a  profuse  waster  of  those  blessings 
which  are  bestowed  on  me  as  a  human 
being — ^I  mean  health,  sensation,  time,  and 
temporal  resources.  Understand  mc  clearly 
here,  for  I  wish  much  not  to  be  mistaken. 
I  am  well  aware  of  my  own  nature,  it  is 
evil,  and  I  feel  its  influence  strongly;  I 
know  too  that — but  I  find  that  I  am  passing 
insensibly  to  a  point  of  divinity,  and  as 
those  matters  arc  not  to  be  treated  lishtly, 
I  will  refrain  from  pursuing  it.  All  I 
meant  to  say  on  that  point  was  that  I  keep 
regular  hours,  enter  not  intentionally  into 
pleasures  productive  of  evil,  reverence  those 
who  require  reverence  from  me,  and  act  up 
to  what  the  world  calls  good.  I  appear 
moral  and  hope  that  I  am  so,  though  at  the 
same  time  I  consider  morality  only  as  a 
lamentably  doticient  state. 

Before  the  end  of  the  year  Fara- 
day's ardent  desire  to  escape  from 
trade,  and  to  devote  himself  to  the 
service  of  science,  prompted  him  to 
write  to  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  send  to  him  the 
notes  he  had  taken  of  his  lectures, 
fairly  written  out  in  a  quarto  volume. 
Davy's  answer  and  whole  conduct 
on  the  occasion  was  kind  and  con- 
siderate ;  and  early  in  the  ensuing 
year  ( 1 8 1 3  )  Faraday  was  appointed 
assistant  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
Royal  Institution.  The  entry  of  his 
appointment  stands  in  the  minute 
book  of  the  managers  under  date  of 
March  ist  1813,  as  thus: — *  Sir 
Humphry  Davy  has  the  honour  to 
inform  the  managers  that  he  has 
found  a  person  who  is  desirous  to 


occupy  the  situation  in  the  Institu- 
tion lately  filled  by  William  Payne. 
His  name  is  Michael  Faraday.  "ELe 
is  a  youth  of  twenty-two  years  of 
age.  As  &r  as  Sir  H.  Davy  has 
been  able  to  observe  or  ascertain, 
he  appears  well  fitted  for  the  situ- 
ation. His  habits  seem  good,  his 
disposition  active  and  cheerfnl,  and 
his  manner  intelligent.  He  is  will- 
ing to  engage  himself  on  the  same 
terms  as  those  given  to  Mr.  Payne, 
at  the  time  of  quitting  the  Institu- 
tion.* These  were  25*.  a  week,  with 
two  rooms  at  the  top  of  the  house. 

About  this  time  also  Faraday 
joined  the  City  Philosophical  Soci- 
ety, which  he  has  himself  described 
as  consisting  of  thirty  or  forty  per- 
sons, who  met  weekly  for  discus- 
sion and  mutual  instruction — *  very 
moderate  in  its  pretensions,  and 
most  valuable  to  the  members  in  its 
results.'  A  few  members  of  this 
society  also  used  to  meet  for  several 
years  on  Saturday  nights  in  Fara- 
day's room  at  the  Royal  Institution 
to  improve  each  other  in  pronunci- 
ation and  the  construction  of  lan- 
guage, and  of  this  he  says,  that '  the 
discipline  was  very  sturdy,  the  re- 
marks very  plain  and  open,  and  the 
results  most  valuable.' 

The  letters  to  his  friend  Abbott 
continued,  and  there  are  some  of 
peculiar  interest  under  date  of  June 
1 81 3,  which  show  Faraday  occu- 
pied with  thoughts  about  lectures 
and  lecturing,  and  all  the  requisites 
to  be  considered  of  shape,  ventila- 
tion, <&c.,  in  the  lecture-room,  as 
well  as  the  subjects  most  fit  to  be 
lectured  on  and  the  best  manner  of 
dealing  with  them,  and  the  way  in 
which  apparatus  and  experiments 
should  be  employed.  Upon  all 
these  points  he  dwells  and  enters 
into  details,  which  can  only  appear 
trivial  to  those  who  do  not  reflect 
how  much  success  depends  upon 
minute  and  carefnl  attention  to 
them.  Nothing  can  be  more  valu- 
able than  the  remarks  contained  in 
these  letters,  or  more  worth  the 
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study  of  any  one  desirous  of  attain- 
ing distinction  as  a  lecturer.  When 
Faraday  wrote  thefn,  he  alluded  to 
himself  apologetically  as  *  one  who 
is  entirely  unfit  for  such  an  office 
himself,  and  who  does  not  even 
pretend  to  any  of  the  requisites  for 
it ;'  but,  he  added,  *  If  I  am  unfit 
for  it,  'tis  evident  that  I  have  yet  to 
learn,  and  how  learn  better  than  by 
the  observation  of  others  ?  If  we 
never  judge  at  all,  we  shall  never 
iadge  right ;  and  it  is  far  better  to 
learn  to  use  our  mental  powers 
(though  it  take  a  wholcr  life  for  the 
purpose)  than  to  leave  them  buried  in 
idleness  a  mere  void/  The  young 
assistant  in  the  laboratory,  who  thus 
modestly  judged  of  himself,  lived 
to  become  in  the  theatre  of  the 
Boyal  Institution  the  highest  ex- 
ample of  wbat  a  lecturer  should  be, 
and  to  fulfil  in  his  own  lectures 
every  precept  which  he  had  in  these 
letters  laid  down  as  necessary  to  be 
observed. 

In  the  aatumn  of  the  same  year 
in  which  he  first  went  to  Albemarle 
Street,  Faraday  accompanied  Sir 
Humphry  Davy  to  the  Continent 
as  his  philosophical  assistant  and 
amanuensis.  He  was  absent  with 
him  for  a  year  and  a  half,  until 
April  1 815,  and  kept  a  journal  of 
his  residence  and  travels  in  France, 
Italy,  Switzerland,  and  the  Tyrol 
The  journal  is  thoroughly  fresh  and 
original,  full  of  attachment  to  the 
home-friends  he  had  lefb,  and  it 
gives  his  own  impressions  of  what 
he  saw,  repeating  no  commonplace 
remarks,  and  avoiding  all  afiecta- 
tion.  Sir  H.  Davy  and  Iris  com- 
panion were  allowed  to  land  in 
France  and  remain  in  it,  by  special 
permission  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment, accorded  in  the  interests  of 
science,  although  the  two  countries 
were  then  at  ¥rar.  England  indeed 
has  always  had  to  acknowledge  the 
generosity  of  her  gpneat  neighbour 
whenever  the  cause  of  science  has 
been  in  question.  Not  many  months 
after  the  death  of  the  distinguished 
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English  philosopher,  whose  landing ' 
in  France  as  a  young  man  was  thus 
generously  allowed,  a  street  in  Paris 
was  named  in  his  honour,  and  the 
'  Rue  Faraday '  exists  in  the  French 
capital,  while  nothing  of  the  kind, 
so  far  as  we  are  aware,  has  yet  been 
done  in  London.  To  the  French 
philosophers  also  who  were  engaged 
in  the  same  investigations  as  him-* 
self.  Dr.  Young  (Faraday's  prede- : 
cesser  at  the  Royal  Institution) 
owed  the  recognition  of  the  honour 
due  to  him  in  connection  with  the 
undulatory  theory  of  light,  after 
his  pretensions  had  been  cruelly 
and  ignorantly  crushed  for  a  time 
in  his  own  country  by  Brougham's 
articles  in  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

The  scientific  interest  of  the  visit 
to  Paris  chiefly  consisted  in  the  ex- 
periments made  by  Sir  H.  Davy 
upon  iodine,  then  recently  disco- 
vered, and  not  yet  thoroughly  ex- 
amined ;  but  the  journal  is  also 
occupied  with  descriptions  of  all  thai 
was  worth  seeing  and  noting  in 
Paris  at  that  most  notable  £me. 
After  a  stay  of  three  months  they 
went  southwards,  and  a  passage 
from  this  portion  of  Faraday's  diary 
vrill  show  how  accessible  the  town- 
bred  youth  was  to  the  beauties  of 
nature,  and  how  capable  he  was  of 
describing  them : 

This  morning  we  left  Paris,  after  a  resi- 
dence in  it  of  three  months,  and  prepared 
ourselves  for  new  objects  and  new  scenes. 
The  morning  was  fine,  but  very  cold  and 
frosty ;  but  on  entering  the  forest  of  Fon- 
tainebleau  we  did  not  regret  the  severity  of 
the  weather,  for  I  do  not  think  I  ever  saw  a 
more  beautiful  scene  than  that  presented  to 
us  on  the  road.  A  thick  mist  which  had 
fnllen  during  the  night, -and  which  had 
scarcelv  cleared  away,  had  by  being  frozen 
dressed  every  visible  object  in  a  garment  of 
wonderful  airiness  and  delicacy.  Every 
small  twig  and  every  blaide  of  herbage  was 
encrusted  by  a  splendid  coat  of  hoar  frost, 
the  crystals  of  which  in  most  cases  ex- 
tended above  half  an  inch.  This  circum- 
stance, instead  of  causing  a  sameness,  as 
might  have  been  ezpe<Sed,  produced  an 
endless  variety  of  shapes  and  forms — 
openings  in  the  foreground  placed  far-re- 
moved objects  in  view  which,  in  the  airy 
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dress  and  softened  by  distance,  appeared  aa 
doads  fixed  by  the  hands  of  an  enchanter ; 
then  rocks,  idlls,  Talkys,  streams,  and 
woods;  then  a  nulestone,  a  cottage,  or 
homan  beingB»  came  into  the  moving  land- 
scape, and  rendered  it  eyer  new  and  de- 

The^  passed  on  to  Montoelier,  Nice, 
Tnrrn,  and  Qenoa.  At  the  last 
place  experiments  were  made  on 
torpedoesy  wifch  a  view  diieflj  to 
ascertain  if  water  could  be  decom- 
posed with  animal  eleetriciiy.  At 
Gtenoa  a  iJinnderslorm  is  described, 
with  all  that  power  of  accnrate 
dbservation  and  eloquent,  but  not 
overcharged,  langpiage^  which  in 
after  years  used  to  chain  the  atten- 
tion and  charm  the  ears  as  well  as 
instmct  the  minds  of  Faraday's 
lectore-room  audiences : 

The  weather  as  yet  against  our  yoyaffe, 
aad  in  the  afternoon  a  storm  of  thonder 
and  li^tning;  and  rain  with  water^sponts. 
A  fash  of  lightniag  illuminated  the  room 
in  which  I  was  reading,  and  I  then  went 
out  on  the  terrace  to  obserye  the  weather. 
Looking  towards  the  sea,  I  saw  three  watei^ 
spouts,  all  depending  from  the  same  stratum 
of  doads.  I  ran  to  the  sea-shore  on  the 
outside  of  the  harbour,  hoping  they  would 
approach  nearer,  but  that  did  not  happen. 
A  large  and  heayy  stratum  of  dark  clouds 
was  adyandng  apparently  across  the  field 
of  yiew,  in  a  weifberiy  direction  :  from  this 
stratum  hung  three  water-spouts— one  con* 
siderably  to  the  west  of  me,  another  nearly 
before  me,  and  the  third  eastward;  they 
were  apparently  at  nearly  equal  distances 
from  each  other.  The  one  to  the  west  was 
rapidly  dissolying,  and  in  the  same  direction 
•k  very  heavy  shower  of  rain  was  falling, 
but  whether  in  the  same  place,  or  nearer  or 
more  distant,  I  could  not  telL  Rain  fell 
violently  all  the  time  at  Genoa.  The  one 
before  me  was  more  perfect  and  distinct  in 
its  appearance.  It  consisted  of  an  extended 
portion  of  cloud,  very  long  and  narrow, 
which  projected,  from  the  mass  above, 
downward,  in  a  slightly  curved  direction, 
towards  the  sea.  This  part  of  the  doud 
was  well  defined,  having  sharp  edges,  and 
at  the  lower  part  tapering  to  a  point.  It 
varied  its  direction  considerably  during  the 
time  that  I  observed  it — sometimes  boom- 
ing more  inclined  to  the  horizon,  and  some- 
times less ;  sometimes  more  curved,  and  at 
other  times  more  direct  Beneath  the  pro- 
jecting doud,  and  in  a  direction  opposite 
to  the  point,  the  sea  appeared  violently 
agitated.    At  the  distance  it  was  from  me 


I  could  merely  perceive  a  vast  body  of 
vapour  rising  in  clouds  from  the  water, 
and  ascending  to  some  height,  but  disa^ 
pearing,  as  steam  would  do,  long  befbfe  it 
reached  the  point  of  the  doiid.     Tlie  doa- 
gated  part  apparently  extended  from  tha 
stratum  about  fths  or  ^th  of  the  distance 
between  it  and  the  water ;  but  no  distinct 
and  visible  connection,  except  in   effect, 
could  be  pereeivad  between  the  vapour  of 
the   sea   and  the  extended  dood.     Ap- 
pearances were  exactly  the  same  with  t£e 
third  water-spout.     The  first  disappeared 
very  quickly ;  the  second  continued,  after  I 
saw  it,  about  ten  or  twelve  minutes,  and 
the  third  fifteen  or  twenty  minvtfls.     They 
continued  their  progressiye  modon  wiUi  the 
doud  during  the  whole  time ;  and  the  third, 
before  it  disappeared,  had  advanced  con- 
siderably— ^I  should  think  "two   or  three 
miles.    The  destruction  and  dissolution  of 
the  water-spout  seemed  to   proceed  vwy 
ra^dly  when  it  had  once  oonuneneed,  saa 
three  or  four  minutes  after  the  appareat 
commencement  of  decay  it  had  eatirdy 
disappeu^ — the  vapour,  the  sea,  and  the 
doud  diminishing  in  nearly  equal  propor- 
tioos.     They  were  situated  much  fuitfaer 
out  at  sea  than  I  at  first  supposed— I  ■honld 
think  five  or  six  miles;  and,  of  eoorsa,  what 
I  have  here  noted  is  merely  a  relation  of 
the  thing  as  it  i^peared  to  me,  and    is 
possibly  very  difi^ent  from  the  reel  tmth. 
During  the  time  I  remained  on  the  poit  or 

n  observing  the  water-spouts,  a  fltRmg 
of  li^tniag  aad  a  heavy  peal  <^ 
thunder  proceeded  from  the  same  stratum 
of  douds. 

Then  comes  Florence,  with  more 
experiments  on  iodine,  and  also  on 
the  combustion  of  the  diamond 
made  with  the  great  combination 
of  burning  lenses  preserved  in  the 
Academy  there.  In  the  first  entiy 
of  the  jonmal,  nnder  the  date  of 
Bomo,  Faraday  records  a  visit  to 
the  workshop  of  a  bookbinder,  and 
the  English  craftsman  pronounces 
against  the  way  in  which  his  former 
profession  was  carried  on  —  *with 
very  little  skill,  neither  str^igth  nor 
elegance  being  attained/  From 
Borne,  too,  he  wrote  to  his  mother— 
'  the  first  and  last  thing  in  my  mind 
is  England,  home,  and  friends.  It  is 
the  point  to  which  my  thougphts  stiU 
ultimately  tend,  and  the  goal  to 
which,  looking  over  intermediate 
things,  my  eyes  are  still  directed.' 
And  he  gives  a  rapid  ennmeratkni 
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<if  aO  Um  ihiiigs  be  had  86611)  ending 
with— 

Tell  B.  I  haye  croteed  the  Alps  and  Um 
ApenninM ;  I  hayo  been  at  the  Jardin  dee 
Tlantee ;  at  the  muMiim  ananffed  by  BafRm ; 
at  the  Louvre,  among  the  chrfiJ^mmre  of 
tonlptBre  and  the  maeterpieoea  of  painting ; 
at  the  Lnzemboozg  palace,  amongst  Rubens* 
vorks;  that  I  haye  seen  aGLOWWOEM  1 1 1 
vatflT-sponts,  torpedo,  the  museum  at  the 
Aoidemj  del  Cimento,  as  well  at  St,  Petards, 
and  some  of  the  antiquities  here»  and  a 
TBst  rarietj  of  things  far  too  numerous  to 
enumerate. 

The  disidnotion  BtiU  retained  for 
the  glowwofrm,  which  the  journal 
zecords  him  as  having  seen  within 
three  or  f onr  days  afterhiBi  landing  in 
Fnjiee,  isa  tonch  of  love  for  simple 
nature  which  must  not  pass  nn* 
ebserred. 

The  elder  philosopher  and  hie 
disciple  went  on  to  Nicies,  where 
they  saw  and  studied  Yesnyins, 
which  is  well  described  in  the 
journal,  and  then  to  Geneva,  and 
again  to  Florence  and  Rome,  by 
wi^  of  Mnnioh,  the  Tyrol,  and 
Venice. 

Faraday,  throoghont  his  letters 
and  journals  of  this  tonr,  is  grateM 
for  tiie  great  advantages  he  enjoyed 
frcnn  ihe  leseons  and  conversation 
of  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  but  there 
were  some  inconveniences  arising 
^tom  a  disregard  of  the  position  he 
1708  entitled  to  occupy.  Bather, 
however,  than  embarrass  Davy  and 
lose  the  advantages  of  accompany- 
ing him,  Faraday  consented,  in  the 
fint  instance,  as  a  temporary  ar- 
Tftngement,  to  do  some  few  things 
which  were  out  of  his  agreement. 
Bad  temper  and  vulgar  pride  on  the 
part  of  Lady  Davy  aggravated  mat- 
ten,  and  these  annoyances  seem  for 
a  moment  to  have  diverted  Faraday 
from  his  intention  of  pursuing 
soienoe,  so  that  more  than  once  he 
was  on  the  point  of  returning  home 
alone,  and  in  one  letter  to  Abbott 
he  even  speaks  of  returning  to  his 
old  profession  as  a  bookseller. 

Dnring  the  second  visit  to  Borne 
^  Carnival  was  going  on,  and  ac- 


counts of  ezperimenie  on  new  com* 
pounds  of  chlorine  oooor  along  with 
mention  of  visits  to  maeked  balls 
in  a  domino,  and  on  one  oooasion  of 
especial  mirth,  in  a  nightgown  and 
nightcap.  Again  they  went  to 
Naples,  and  m>m  thence  returned 
n^idly  to  England* 

In  May  1815,  Faraday  was  onoe 
more  at  tihe  Boyal  Institution,  with 
the  somewhat  improved  saluy  of 
thirty  shillings  a  week ;  and  nom 
this  time  there  was  no  fear  of  his 
losing  the  advantage  he  had  gained 
from  his  own  genius  and  industry, 
and  from  his  association  with  Davy, 
or  of  science  losing  that  of  Fan^ 
day's  transference  to  her  service. 
He  continued  to  see  much  of  Davy 
at  the  Institution,  and  upon  their 
relations  at  this  time  Dr.  Benoe 
Jones  remarks : 

The  care  with  which  Faraday  has  pre^ 
serred  erexy  note-book  and  maauacript 
of  Davy's  at  the  Bojal  InstituUon,  the 
remarks  regarding  Davy  in  his  lettm,  the 
earnestness  of  his  praise  of  Davy's  soientifio 
worlL,  show  that  he  folly  acknowledged  all 
the  debte  which  he  owed  to  his  master. 
But,  with  aU  his  geniu%  Davy  was  hurt  br 
his  own  success.  He  had  very  little  self- 
control,  and  but  little  method  and  order. 
He  ^ye  Faraday  everjr  opportunity  of 
studying  the  example  which  was  set  before 
him  during  the  journey  abroad,  and  during 
their  constant  intercourse  in  the  laboratory 
of  the  Eoyal  Institution ;  and  Faraday  has 
been  known  to  say  that  the  greatest  of  all 
his  great  adyantagea  was  Siat  he  had  a 
mod^  to  teach  him  what  he  should  avoid. 

From  this  point  onwards  Dr. 
Bence  Jones  marshals  the  history 
of  Faraday's  life  year  by  year,  and 
under  the  heads  of  the  lectures  he 
gave,  the  entries  made  in  his  com- 
mon-place book,  and  his  publica- 
tions and  letters.  His  earliest  lec- 
tures were  given  at  the  City  Philo- 
sophical Society.  They  remain  as 
he  wrote  them  out  for  delivery,  and 
show  how  deeply  he  had  then 
thought  of  the  relations  of  matter 
and  force,  and  on  the  necessity  for  not 
considering  the  separate  branches  of 
experimental  philosophy  otherwise 
than  as  parts  of  one  K^eat  whole, 
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which  must  mntaallj  illustrate  each 
other»  and  ultimately  be  treated  as 
such.  The  fifth  of  these  lectures 
ends  with  an  admirable  passage ; 
which,  indeed,  might  serve  as  a 
portrait  of  his  future  self: — 'The 
philosopher  should  be  a  man  willing 
to  listen  to  every  suggestion,  but 
determined  to  judge  for  himself. 
He  should  not  be  biassed  by  appear* 
ances;  have  no  &vourite  hypo- 
thesis ;  be  of  no  school ;  and  in  doc-, 
trine  have  no  master.  He  should 
not  be  a  respecter  of  persons  but  of 
things.  Truth  should  be  his  primary 
object.  If  to  these  quaUties  be 
added  industry,  he  may  mdeed  hope 
to  walk  within  the  veil  of  the  temple 
of  nature.'  In  this  year,  too  (i  8i  6), 
Faraday's  first  scientific  paper  ap- 
peared in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Science^  then  edited  by  Mr.  Brande, 
and  in  which  he  was  afterwards  a 
frequent  writer.  His  occupations 
increased;  he  attended  lectures  on 
oratory  in  order  to  improve  his  own 
delivery ;  and  the  pressure  of  work 
seems  to  have  left  little  time  for 
continuing  his  correspondence  with 
friends. 

A  paper  read  by  Faraday  in  1 8 1 8, 
at  the  City  Philosophical  Society, 
and  entitled  'Observations  on  the 
Inertia  of  Mind,'  contains  the  fol- 
lowing fine  remarks : 

We  are  by  our  nature  progressiye. 

We  are  placed  by  our  Creator  in  a  certain 
state  of  things,  resolting  from  the  pre-exist- 
enco  of  society,  combined  with  the  laws  of 
nature.  Here  we  commence  our  existence, 
our  earthly  career.  The  extent  before  us  is 
long,  and  he  who  reaches  furthest  in  his 
time  has  best  done  his  duty,  and  has  most 
honour.  The  goal  before  us  is  perfection  : 
always  within  sight,  but  too  far  distant  to 
be  reached.  Like  a  point  in  the  utmost 
verge  of  perspective,  it  seems  to  recede  be- 
fore us.  and  wo  find  as  we  advance  that  the 
distance  far  surpasses  our  conception  of  it. 
Still,  however,  we  are  not  deceived ;  each 
step  we  move  repays  abundantly  the  exer- 
tion made,  and  the  more  eager  our  race  the 
more  novelties  and  pleasure  we  obtain. 

Some  there  are  who,  on  this  plain  of 
human  life,  content  themselves  with  that 
which  their  predecessors  jjut  into  their 
possession,  and  they  remain  idle  and  inac- 


tive on  the  spot  where  nature  has  dropped 
them ;  others  exist  who  can  well  enjoy  the 
advantages  in  advance,  but  are  too  idle  to 
exert  themselves  for  their  poeseseion — and 
these  are  well  punished  for  the  envy  which 
their  very  sensibility  and  sentient  powcis 
engendered  within  thera  at  sight  of  the 
success  of  others ;  a  third  set  are  able  and 
willing  to  advance  in  knowledge,  but  thej 
must  be  led ;  and  but  few  attain  to  the 
distinguished  honour  of  being  first  on  the 
plain,  and  of  tiddng  the  lead  of  their 
generation,  of  the  age,  and  of  the  world. 

Through  1819,  there  was  a  con- 
tinuance of  scientific  work,  com- 
prising a  remarkable  lecture  on  the 
Forms  of  Matter;  and  Faraday's 
summer  relaxation  took  the  shi^ 
of  a  walking  tour  in  Wales,  the 
notes  of  which  form  very  pleasant 
reading — full  of  beautiful  descrip- 
tions of  scenery  and  atmospheric 
effects,  and  with  an  occasionsil 
sprinkle  of  humour  which  is  ex- 
tremely delightful. 

The  year  1820  brought  with  it 
the  advent  of  the  crowning  felicity 
of  Faraday's  life.  He  became  en- 
gaged to  his  ^ture  wife  Sarah,  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Barnard,  of  Pater- 
noster  Bow,  and  the  letters  and 
journals  of  this  period  thoroughly 
illustrate  (as  might  be  expected) 
the  loving  and  loyal  nature  of  tiie 
man,  and  the  union  of  diffidence 
with  self-reliance,  which  was  ever 
conspicuous  in  his  character. 

In  May  1821,  Faraday  was  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  the  honae 
and  laboratory  of  the  Eoyal  Insti- 
tution, with  rooms  to  which  he 
could  bring  home  a  wife.  And  ac- 
cordingly in  June  the  marriage  took 
place  in  all  quiet  and  simplicity. 
He  wrote  to  a  friend — *  There  wSl 
bo  no  bustle,  no  noise,  no  hurry 
occasioned  even  in  one  day's  pro- 
ceeding. In  externals,  that  day  will 
pass  like  all  others,  for  it  is  in  the 
heart  that  we  expect  and  look  for 
pleasure.'  The  day  was  to  be  con- 
sidered *  just  like  any  other  day.* 

A  great  deal  of  Faraday's  time 
was  at  this  period  occupied  by  ex- 
periments on  alloys  oC^gtgot , carried 
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on  in  conjunction  with  Stodart,  the 
surgical    instrument    maker;    but 
wilhont    any  results   of   enduring 
value ;  and  the  position  he  was  ac- 
quiring in  the  scientific  world  of 
Eorope  is  shown  by  his  correspon- 
dence with  Prof.  De  la  Rive,  of 
(Geneva,  to  whom  he  was  now  in 
the  habit    of   communicating    his 
labours.    At  home,  however,  he  was 
exposed  to  a  grave  annoyance — the 
only  one  of  the  kind  in  his  career — 
which  proves  his  rising  fame,  never 
long  seen  in  this  world  without  at- 
tendant jealousy.  It  was  no  less  than 
a  charge  of  distinct  dishonesty  in 
appropriating  the  work  of  another, 
and  Faraday  was,  and  knew  himself 
to  be,  the  last  man  capable  of  such 
conduct.  Dr.  WoUaston  was  the  per- 
son alleged  to  have  been  injured,  and 
the  experiments  said  to  have  been 
im£urly  made  and  claimed  related 
to  electro-magnetic    rotation,    the 
possibility  of  which  had  been  first 
started  by  him.    The  moment  Fara- 
day heard  rumours   '  affecting  his 
honour  and  honesty,'  he  sought  an 
interview     with    WoUaston,     and 
wrote  a  manly  and  respectful  let- 
ter to  him,  to  ask  for  it.     To  this 
came  a  very  frigid  and  supercilious 
reply,    but    granting   the    desired 
meeting;   and  two  or  three  times 
WoUaston  came  to  see  the  experi- 
ments of  Faraday,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded in  accomplishing  the  results 
which  he  had  failed  himself  to  ob- 
tain. Afterwards  Sir  Humphry  Davy 
desired  Faraday  to  assert  for  himself 
the  claim  of  having  made  the  first 
aotoally  successful  experiment.  This 
ought  to  have   ended  the  matter. 
Nevertheless,  when  Faraday's  name 
came  on  for  election  by  the  Royal 
Society  it  was  revived  :  Davy  joined 
m  opposing  him,  vnth  a  private 
jealousy  of  his  own,  about  the  con- 
densing of  gases ;  and  he  had  to  go 
through  the  work  of  satisfying  Wol- 
laston's  friends  of  the  rectitude  of 
his  conduct.    Faraday  was  in  effect 
all  but  unanimously  elected  a  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society,  but  the  pas- 


sage is  an  ugly  one  in  the  personal 
history  of  English  science. 

In  1827  Faraday  delivered  his 
first  course  of  lectures  in  tho 
theatre  of  the  Royal  Institution, 
the  subject  being  Chemical  Philo- 
sophy, and  in  the  same  year  gave  a 
long  course  on  the  philosophy  and 
practice  of  chemical  manipulation 
at  the  London  Institution,  and  at 
tho  end  of  the  year  he  gave  in 
Albemarle  Street  the  first  set  of 
those  Christmas  lectures,  adapted 
to  a  juvenile  audience,  which  for  so 
many  years  afterwards  continued 
to  draw  together  crowds  of  delighted 
young  philosophers.  At  this  time 
also  were  commenced  the  experi- 
ments in  the  manufacture  of  optical 
glass  carried  on  under  Faraday's 
superintendence  for  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, in  furnaces  especially  erected 
for  the  purpose  at  the  Institution.  It 
was  to  assist  in  this  matter  that  the 
faithful  Anderson,  so  long  familiar 
to  the  frequenters  of  Faraday's 
lectures,  was  first  engaged.  These 
experiments,  like  those  on  steel,  led 
to  no  directly  useful  result,  but 
some  of  the  glass  then  made  be- 
came afterwards  of  vast  importance 
as  an  instrument  in  Faraday's  sub- 
sequent diamagnetic  and  magneto- 
optical  researches. 

Honorary  distinctions  and  em- 
ployments were  now  flowing  in, 
and  Faraday  was  offered  the  Pro- 
fessorship of  Chemistry  at  University 
College.  He  declined  it  in  a  letter 
to  Dr.  Lardner,  in  terms  which 
show  how  much  more  the  love  of 
Ecience,  and  feelings  of  personal 
attachment  weighed  yrith  him,  than 
his  own  interests : 

You  will  remember,  from  the  conversa- 
tion whicli  we  have  had  together,  that  I 
think  it  a  matter  of  duty  and  gratitude  on 
mj  part  to  do  what  I  can  for  the  good  of 
the  Boyal  Institution  in  the  present  at- 
tempt to  establish  it  firmly.  The  Institu- 
tion has  been  a  source  of  knowledge  and 
pleasure  to  me  for  the  last  fourteen  years, 
and  though  it  does  not  pay  me  in  salary 
for  what  I  n<m\  strive  to  do  for  it,  yet 
J  possess  the  kind  feelings  and  good-wiU 
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•f  its  tnthorities  and  members,  and  all  the 
priTileges  it  can  grant  or  I  require ;  and, 
moreover,  I  remember  the  protection  it  has 
afforded  me  during  the  past  years  of  my 
scientific  life.  These  circumstances,  ndth 
the  thorough  eonyiction  that  it  is  a  useftil 
and  valuabM  establishment,  and  the  stronff 
Slopes  that  exertions  will  be  followed  with 
success,  have  decided  me  in  giving  at  least 
two  years  more  to  it,  in  the  belief  that  after 
that  time  it  will  proceed  well,  into  what- 
ever hands  it  may  pass. 

In  1829  Faraday  acoapted  tlie 
appointment  of  Leotorer  at  the 
Eoyal  Academy,  Woolwich,  which 
he  long  continued  to  fill.  Taming 
then  fi^om  his  scientific  and  public 
progress  to  his  private  hours, 
charming  recollections  of  domestic 
enjoyment  occur  in  this  part  of  the 
life.  Boyish  games  with  his  wife's 
youngest  brouier,  Gborge  Barnard 
the  artist,  in  which  Fantday  gene- 
rally excelled  them  all — acted  cha- 
rades— readings  of  Shakespeare  and 
Scott,  Byron  and  Coleridge;  some 
snatches  of  country  life,  thoroughly 
enjoyed — for  he  did  everything 
thoroughly- — constant  sympathy  and 
kindness  for  those  connected  with 
and  d^endent  on  him — all  making 
up  a  picture  of  the  leisure  hours  of 
a  philosopher  upon  which  it  is  vwy 
pleasing  to  dwell.  The  Electrical 
Researches  will  alwtm  be  the 
chief  and  most  magnificent  monu- 
ment of  Faraday's  scientific  labours. 
Commencing  in  1831,  when  he  was 
in  the  full  maturity  of  strength  and 
power,  they  went  forward  until 
&iling  health  compelled  him  to 
discontinue  them,  but  not  until  he 
had  established  in  the  opinion  of 
persons  most  competent  to  judge, 
the  right  to  be  considered  the 
greatest  experimental  philosopher 
the  world  bias  ever  seen.  By  this 
wonderful  series  of  observations  and 
reasoning  he  established  the  identify 
of  the  variously  produced  kinds  of 
electricity  and  of  magnetism,  and 
made  o^eat  strides  towards  connect- 
ing with  them  the  forces  which  we 
know  under  the  names  of  light,  heat, 
and  chemical  action.    His  earliest 


and  his  last  experiments,  separated 
by  an  interral  of  forty  years,  had 
for  their  object  to  estaolish  a  re- 
lation between  electric  forces  and 
light,  endeavouring  to  show  that  a 
propwly    prepared    ray    of   light 
could  be  immediately  acted  upon 
and    altered  in  its  essential  pro- 
perties by  being  exposed  to  them. 
If  he  fldled  to  establish  his  l<Hig(- 
cherished  hopes  and  aspirations  ca 
this  point,  he  did  not  &il  to  create 
a  philosophy  of  these  forces  gene- 
rally, and  to  deduce  from  his  theories 
and  experiments  practical  results  ef 
the  vastest  importanoe.  Theeleotne 
telegraph,  and  all  the  many  appli- 
cations of  electricity  and  magnetism 
to  the  arts  and  manufactures  of  the 
world  are  due  to  Faraday,  and  with- 
out    his  thought  and   labour  Hie 
material  advantages  now  enjoyed 
by   mankind  in  the  commsnd  of 
these  forces,  and  their  employment 
in  the  daily  services  of  lira,  would 
be    immeasurably  less  than    thej 
are.    It  would  be  difficult,  if  not 
impossible    to    describe    in    shoiri 
compass  the  history  and  stages  of 
this    triumphant  progress  of  dia- 
ooveiy,   chronicled  as    it  was   by 
Fai*aaay  himself  in  a  series  of  com- 
munications, extending  over  manj 
years,  to  the  Boyal  Society,  and 
numberedin  consecutive  paragraphs 
from  first  to  last.     Admirable  sum- 
maries of  the  contents  of  the  papers 
have  been  gi  venby  Professor  Tynoall, 
the  worthy  successor  of  Faraday  ftt 
the  Boyal  Institution,  in  his  valu- 
able work  published  in  1868,  and 
entitled  Fwraday  as  a  Discoverer. 
Dr.  Bence  Jones  has  done  well  in 
transferring  these  to  his  own  pages, 
but  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt 
any  frirther  condensation.     It  must 
suffice  to  name  only  tbe  three  gp^eat 
discoveries  of  *  magneto-electnci^,' 
*  voltaic   induction,'    and   ^defijute 
electro-chemical  decomposition.' 

In  1832,  F^uraday's  salary  at  the 
Institution  (then  itself  in  strugglinf^ 
circumstances),  was  no  more  than 
looZ.  a  year,  with  his  apartment^ 
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eoa^  and  cuidles ;  bnt  in  the  foL 
lowing  year  this  income  was  doubled 
hy  bis  appointment  as  first  Profes- 
sor nader  Mr.  Fnller's  endowment 
of  a  new  cbair  of  cbemistrj.  Sndi 
weve  tiie  magnifieent  allowanees  of 
sncb  a  man  as  Faradaj,  in  the 
wealthiest  metropolis  of  the  world, 
and  in  the  enlightened  nineteenth 
oeotary!  Three  jeaxB  later  his 
peooniary  means  were  mnch  in- 
creased W  receiving  a  scientific 
pension  of  300Z.  from  the  Crown. 
The  CBxmmstanoes  nnder  which  this 
mm  at  first  offered  and  refused  and 
finaU)"  accepted,  were  remaricable 
and  altogether  honourable  to  Fara- 
day. Sir  Bobert  Peel  had  intimated 
his  wi^  to  oon£v  such  a  pension, 
and  ihe  offer  was  communicated 
ihrotigh  Sir  James  South,  to  whom 
Fsoadaj  wrote  in  the  April  of 
1835: 

'  I  hope  yoa  will  not  think  thafc  I  am  nn- 
eoDsdons  of  the  good  jon  meant  me,  or 
nnderrfldne  jour  great  exertions  for  me, 
iHien  I  say  that  I  cannot  accept  a  pension 
vhilat  I  am  able  to  work  for  my  living.  Do 
not  from  this  diaw  any  sndden  oonclnsion 
that  my  opinions  are  such  and  such.  I 
think  that  WTemment  is  right  in  reward- 
ing and  sustaining  science.  I  am  willing 
to  think,  since  such  approbation  has  been 
istoDded  me,  that  my  hnmble  exertions 
hare  been  worAy,  and  I  think  that  scien- 
tifie  men  are  not  wrong  in  accepting  the 
pensions ;  bnt  still  I  may  not  take  a  pay 
which  is  not  for  services  performed  wlulst 
I  am  able  to  live  by  my  labours.' 

This  refusal  he  afterwards  modified, 
and  in  October  of  the  same  year  he 
had  an  interview  with  hord  Mel- 
boume,  then  become  Prime  Minister, 
on  the  subject.  On  this  occasion  Lord 
Melbourne  unfortunately  observed 
that  the  whole  system  of  giving 
pensions  to  literary  and  scientific 
persons  was  a  piece  of  humbug. 
Science  was  then  held  in  less 
esteem  by  poHticiaQa  and  persons 
of  fiyihion  ihaat  it  is  even  now ;  but 
it  is  probable  that  Lord  Melbourne 
intended  by  his  remark  nothing 
offensive  to  sci^itifio  and  literary 
men  aa  a  body,  and  still  less  to 
Aonday  as  an  individual ;  but  meant 


rather  to  intimate  that  &e  system 
of  pensions  had  been  used  by  his 
politicid  predecessors  with  a  view 
to  acquiring  popularity,  rather  than 
from  any  honest  oonvicticm  of  its 
propriety  and  justice.  It  was 
^noug^  however  to  rouse  in  Faraday 
all  lus  original  dislike  to  the  pen- 
sion ;  and  he  wrote  the  same  day  to 
Lord  Mdboume : 

My  Lord, — ^The  conversation  with  which 
yoor  Lordship  honoured  me  this  afternoon, 
melnding,  as  it  did,  your  Lordriiip's  opmion 
of  the  general  character  of  the.  pcnaioDB 
given  of  late  to  scientific  persons,  indmwB 
me  respectfully  to  decline  tne  favour  which 
I  believe  your  Lordship  intends  for  me ;  for 
I  feel  that  I  could  not,  with  satisfiietion  to 
myself,  accept  at  your  Lordship's  hands 
that  which,  uiongh  it  has  the  form  of  ap- 
probation, is  of  the  character  which  yo«x 
Xiozdahip  so  pithily  applied  to  it. 

Sir  James  South  lived  at  Kensia^ 
ton,  and  his  neighbours  at  ij^dland 
House  kindly  interested  themselves 
in  the  matter.  William  lY.  heard 
of  it,  and  Lord  Melbourne  found  he 
had  made  a  blunder.  Faraday  was 
asked  what  he  would  require  of 
Lord  Melbourne  to  induce  him  to 
change  his  mind  and  accept  the 
pension*  He  replied  with  equal  in- 
dependenee  and  dignity — *  I  should 
require  from  his  lordship  what  I 
have  no  right  or  reason  to  expeet 
that  he  would  grant — a  written 
apology  for  the  words  he  permitted 
himself  to  use  to  nie,'  and  <m  this 
being  conveyed  to  Lord  Melbourne, 
Fanday  received  such  aletter  as  one 
gendeman  should  write  to  another 
after  a  misunderstanding — such  a 
letter,  in  short,  as  no  one  was  better 
able  to  write  than  Lord  Melbourne, 
and  no  one  more  worthy  to  read 
than  Faraday.  The  explanation 
was  accepted  as  generously  as  it 
was  given,  and  the  offiared  pension 
was  taken  ^with  pleasure  and  with 
pnde.' 

in  1836  Faraday  was  appmnted 
Bcientifie  adviser  to  the  Trinity 
House,  apost  he  held  for  thirtyyears, 
and  in  which  he  was  succeeded  by 
ProfiessorTyndall.    Inthifdufy.as 
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always,  he  worked  with  Tigonr, 
.  Tegnlarity,  and  zeal,  bringing  his 
experience  and  knowledge  to  the 
improvement  of  light-houses  in  all 
their  essentials  and  details. 

To  accomplish  his  most  impor- 
tant work  of  electrical  research, 
J^aradaj  had  gradually  to  relinquish 
other  occupations  and  amusements, 
A  tabular  statement  drawn  up  by 
himself  exhibits  how,  one  by  on^, 
between  the  years  1834  and  ^^4^ 
various  things  were  given  up.  Pro- 
fessional business  as  a  scientific 
witness  in  courts  of  justice,  to- 
gether with  other  lucrative  public 
and  private  scientific  employment, 
was  the  first  to  go,  and  along  with 
i^hese  all  dining-out  invitations  were 
declined.  Then  followed  many 
morning  lectures,  and  the  reprint- 
ing of  his  book  on  chemical 
manipulation.  Then  for  three 
days  in  the  week  he  saw  no  one-^ 
other  morning  lectures  were  aban- 
doned, and  finally  his  juvenile 
lectures,  and  Friday  evenings,  upon 
which  the  prosperity  of  the  Royal 
Institution  depended,  to  which  he 
clung  as  long  as  health  permitted 
him,  sacrificmg,  em  has  been  men- 
tioned, his  own  profit  and  pleasures 
first,  and  the  interests  of  others 
last. 

But  notwithstanding  all  these 
remissions  the  overworked  ma- 
chinery of  Faraday's  brain  came 
after  a  time  to  require  perfect  rest. 
For  four  years  the  experimental  re- 
searches in  electricity  were  discon- 
tinued. For  one  whole  year  he  did 
nothing,  and  during  three  months 
sought  absolute  relaxation  and 
change  in  Switzerland.  The  journal 
of  this  tour  of  1 841  is  like  all  he 
wrote,  most  interesting,  and  full  of 
pleasant  and  instructive  reading. 
All  his  writings  indeed  show  that 
if  Faraday  had  followed  literature 
instead  of  science,  he  might  have 
attained  a  high  place  as  a  writer. 
His  style  is  excellent,  his  language 
thoroughly  good  English,  and  his 
descriptions    never     overwrought. 


He  wrot'C  thus  at  the  Wengern 
Alp: 

We  DOW  heard  an  aTalanche,  and  hastened 
onr  steps.  We  came  into  a  wood — most 
picturesque.  Pines  were  blown  down  and 
crossed  our  path,  and  we  wondered  hov 
mules  could  ever  pass  along  it.  We  came 
on  to  a  risinff  ground  on  the  top  of  a  deep 
precipitous  ^en  or  chasm,  and  saw  opposite 
to  us  the  sources  of  the  Silberhom,  the 
Jungfrau,  and  other  wonderful  summits 
which  here  rose  before  us,  and  sent  down 
continmdly  great  streams  of  water  rushing 
down  in  every  form  of  fall,  and  every  now 
and  then  thundering  avalanches.  The  sound 
of  these  avalanches  is  exceedingly  fine  and 
solemn.  It  is  the  sound  of  thunder  known 
to  be  caused  by  a  fall  of  terrestrial  matter, 
and  conveys  the  idea  of  irresistible  force. 
To  the  sight  the  avalanche  is  at  this  dis- 
tance not  terrible  but  beautifuL  Rarely  is 
it  seen  at  the  commonoRment,  but  the  ear 
tells  first  of  something  strange  happening, 
and  then  looking,  the  eye  sees  a  falling 
doud  of  snow,  or  else  what  was  a  moment 
before  a  cataract  of  water  changed  into  a 
tumultuous  and  heavily  waving  rush  of  snow, 
ice,  and  fluid,  which,  as  it  descends  through 
the  air,  looks  like  water  thickened,  but  as 
it  runs  over  the  inclined  surfieuies  of  the 
heaps  below,  moves  heavily  like  paste, 
stopping  and  going  as  the  mass  behind  ac- 
cumulates or  is  dispersed. 

Again,  at  the  Qiessbach : 

This  most  beautiful  fall  consists  of  a  fine 
river  which  passes  bv  successive  steps  down 
a  very  deep  precipice  into  the  lake.  In 
some  of  these  steps  there  is  a  clear  leap  of 
water  of  100  feet  or  more,  in  others  most 
beautiful  combinations  of  leap,  cataract,  and 
rapid,  the  finest  rocks  occurring  at  the  sides 
and  bed  of  the  torrent.  In  one  part  a  bridge 
passes  over  it.  In  another  a  cavern  and  a 
path  occur  imder  it.  To-day  every  &11  was 
foaming  from  the  abundance  of  water,  and 
the  current  of  wind  brought  down  by  it  was 
in  some  parts  almost  too  strong  to  stand 
against  The  sun  shone  brightly,  and  the 
rainbows  seen  from  various  points  were  ven* 
beautiful.  One  at  the  bottom  of  a  fine  bnt 
furious  fall  was  very  pleasant :  there  it  re- 
mained motionless  idiilst  the  gusts  and 
clouds  of  spray  swept  ftiriously  across  its 
place  and  were  dashed  against  the  rock.  It 
looked  like  a  spirit  strong  in  faith  and  sted- 
fast  in  the  midst  of  the  storm  of  passions 
sweeping  across  it,  and  though  it  might 
fade  and  revive,  still  it  held  on  to  the  rock 
as  in  hope  and  giving  hope,  and  the  very 
drops  which  in  the  whirlwind  of  their  farj 
seemed  as  if  they  would  carry  all  away  were 
made  to  revive  it  and  give  it  greater  beauty. 
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The  change  of  air  and  scene  with 
cessation  from  work  had  their  dne 
effect.  In  a  few  weeks  Faradaj 
was  walking  thirty  miJes  a  day,  and 
he  completely  enjoyed  what  he 
calls  'the  Inxory  of  mental  idleness/ 
a  Inznty  to  which  indeed  he  had 
all  his  life  been  unaccustomed.  On 
retuniing  to  London  Faraday  re- 
pruned  his  nsnal  occupations,  and 
in  1844  accompanied  Sir  Cliarles 
Lyell  (then  Mr.  Lyell)  to  the  scene 
of  the  disastrous  Haswell  Colliery 
explosion,  to  assist  in  reporting  to 
Government  on  the  causes  of  the 
scciddnt.  A  graphic  and  character- 
istic account  of  what  took  place  has 
been  supplied  by  Sir  Charles  LyoU : 

Faraday  undertook  the  charge  with  much 
rolnctance,  but  no  sooner  bad  he  accepted 
it  than  he  seemed  to  be  quite  at  home  in  his 
new  vocation.  He  was  seated  near  the 
coroner,  and  cross-examined  the  witnesses 
with  as  much  talent,  skill,  and  self-posses- 
sion  as  if  be  bad  been  an  old  practitioner  at 
the  bar.  We  spent  eight  hours  not  without 
danger,  in  exploring  £0  galleries  where  the 
<'hief  loss  of  life  had  been  incurred.  Among 
other  questions,  Faraday  asked  in  what  way 
they  measured  the  rate  at  which  the  current 
of  air  flowed  in  the  mine.  An  inspector 
took  a  small  pinch  of  gunpowder  out  of  a 
box,  as  he  might  have  taken  a  pinch  of 
snuff,  and  allowed  it  to  fall  gradually 
through  the  flame  of  a  candle  whi^  he  held 
in  the  other  hand.  His  companion,  with  a 
watch,  marked  the  time  the  smoke  took 
going  a  certain  distance.  Faraday  admitted 
that  this  plan  was  sufficiently  accurate  for 
their  purpose ;  but,  observing  the  somewhat 
careless  manner  in  which  they  handled  their 
powder,  he  asked  where  they  kept  it.  They 
said  they  kept  it  in  a  bag,  the  neck  of  which 
was  tied  up  tight.  *£ut  where,'  said  he, 
•  do  you  keep  the  bag  ?  *  *  You  arc  sitting 
on  it,*  was  the  reply;  for  they  had  given 
this  soft  and  yielding  seat,  as  the  most  com- 
fortable one  at  hand,  to  the  commissioner. 
He  sprang  up  on  his  feet,  and,  in  a  most 
animated  and  expressive  style,  expostulated 
with  them  for  their  carelessness,  which,  as 
he  said,  was  especially  discreditable  to  those 
who  should  be  setting  an  example  of  vigi- 
lanee  and  caution  to  others  who  were  hourly 
exposed  to  the  danger  of  explosions.  .  .  . 
Hearing  that  a  subscription  had  been  opened 
for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  men  who 
had  perished  hy  the  explosion,  I  found,  on 
inqmry,  that  Faraday  had  already  contri- 
buted laigely.    On  speaking  to  him  on  the 


sulnect,  he  ^xdogised  for  having  dooe  so 
WTtbout  mentioning  it  to  me,  sayins  that  he 
did  not  wish  me  to  feel  myself  called  upon 
to  subscribe  because  he  had  done  so. 

A  second  epoch  of  electrical  re- 
search now  commenced,  and  may  be 
said  to  have  lasted  for  ten  years. 
It  comprised  the  experiments  on 
the  influence  of  magnetism  on  pola- 
rised light,  to  which  allusion  has 
already  been  made,  and  those  on 
the  universal  magnetism  of  matter 
and  atmospheric  magnetism :  and 
he  continued  to  work  in  the  belief 
that  all  the  differently  manifested 
forms  of  the  known  forces  of  matter, 
including  gravity  itself,  have  a  com- 
mon origin,  and  are  so  related  and  in- 
terdependent as  to  be  mutually  con- 
vertible, and  to  have  equivalents  of 
power  in  their  action.  No  one  has 
done  more  than  Faraday  to  advance 
these  views — to  prove  by  experi- 
ment the  similar  speculations  of  the 
earliest  philosophers — and  to  pass 
them  onwards  to  posterity  with  the 
stamp  upon  them  of  his  own  great 
intellect. 

We  must  pass  over  many  years 
during  which  was  performed  a  vast 
variety  of  scientific  work — original 
investigations  of  different  kinds — 
constant  lectures  on  a  marvellous 
number  of  subiects  of  novelty  and 
interest — and  important  communi- 
cations in  papers  sent  to  the  Royal 
Society.  When  the  follies  of  table- 
turning  and  spirit-rapping  first 
began,  it  was  Faraday's  famous 
letter  to  the  TinieSj  and  the  inven- 
tion of  a  simple  but  ingenious  little 
piece  of  apparatus,  which  gave  sen- 
sible persons  the  best  means  of  re- 
futing them.  Much  good  was  thus 
done,  although  no  doubt  the  philo- 
sopher's time  was  to  some  extent 
thrown  away,  for  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that — 

The  right  to  be  a  cussed  fool 
Is  safe  from  all  devices  human, 

as  is  said  by  the  bard  of  the  Bigelow 
Papers.  Li  writing  to  his  Mend 
Schonbein  on  this  matter,  Faraday 
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gaye  his  own  opinions  more  strongly 
than  in  the  public  papers : 

I  hsTe  not  been  at  "work  ezc^t  in  tam- 
ing the  tables  upon  the  table-tamers,  nor 
should  I  have  cbne  that,  but  that  so  many 
inquiries  poured  in  ujpon  mey  that  I  thought 
it  better  to  stop  the  in-pouring  flood  by  let- 
ting all  know  at  once  what  mj  views  and 
thoughts  were.  What  a  weak,  credulous, 
incTMlulouB,  unbelieving,  8uper8titiouB,bold, 
frightened,  what  a  ridiculous  world  ours  is, 
as  far  as  concerns  the  mind  of  man.  How 
fall  of  inconsistencies,  contradictions,  and 
absurdities  it  is.  I  declare  that,  taking 
the  average  of  many  minds  that  have  re- 
cently come  before  me  (and  apart  from  that 
Spirit  which  God  has  placed  in  each),  and 
accepting  for  a  moment  that  average  as  a 
standard,  I  should  far  prefer  the  obedience, 
a£Eections,  and  instinct  of  a  dog  before  it. 
Bo  not  whisper  this,  however,  to  others. 
There  is  One  above  who  woiketh  in  all 
things,  and  who  governs  even  in  the  midst 
of  thAt  misrule  to  which  the  tendencies  and 
powers  of  men  are  so  easily  perverted. 

The  happiness  of  the  later  years 
of  Faraday's  life  was  much  increased 
b^  the  Qaeen's  considerate  gift  to 
him  of  a  residence  at  Hampton 
Court.  It  put  him  in  possession  of 
a  permanent  country  home  within 
easy  reach  of  London,  to  which  he 
could  retire  at  any  thne  for  quiet 
and  relaxation.  His  latest  labours 
consisted  in  proving  1^  experiment, 
whether  the  magneto-electric  light 
—one  of  his  greatest  discoveries — 
could  be  adi^ted  for  practical  use 
in  liffht-houses.  He  chose  with  his 
usufd  sense  of  duiy  to  undertake 
the  whole  responsibiliiy  of  deciding 
this  point,  and  Dr.  Bence  Jones 
does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  frequent 
journeys  to  visit  light-houses  on 
the  coast,  and  night  excursions  in 
the  Channel  during  winter,  when 
seventy  years  old,  were  remote 
causes  of  his  last  ilhiess. 

In  1 8  5  7  the  highest  position  which 
can  in  this  country  be  conferred 
upon  t)ne  scientific  man  by  others, 
became  vacant  on  the  death  of  Sir 
Benjamin  Brodie,  and  Faraday  was 
begged  to  accept  the  Presidentship 
of  uie  Boyal  Socieiy.  It  was  ur* 
gentiy  pressed  upon  him,  as  condu- 
cive to  the  best  interests  of  science, 


but  he  thon^t  fit  to  dedine  it.  The 
history  ofilnglish  scifflioe  affords 
one  parallel  instance,  when  early  in 
the  last  century  the  same  honour 
was  refused  by  Eobert  Bo^le,  who, 
of  very  different  sodal  origin,  had 
much  of  Faraday's  nobleness  and 
simplicity  of  nature,  qualities  not 
belonging  to  the  accident  of  birth, 
but  to  we  man*  Boyle  was  emi- 
nent for  his  piety,  aa  well  as  for  his 
devotion  to  science,  and  much  of 
Burnet's  character  of  him  is  so  29- 
plicable  to  Faraday,  as  to  be  appro- 
priately here  quoted : 

'He  had  brought  his  mind  to 
such  a  freedom  that  he  was  not  apt 
to  be  imposed  on ;  and  his  modesty 
was  such  that  he  did  not  dictate  to 
others :  but  proposed  his  own  sense 
with  a  due  and  decent  distmst,  and 
was  ever  very  ready  to  hearken  to 
what  was  suggested  to  him  by 
others.  When  he  differed  from  any, 
he  expressed  himself  in  so  humlJe 
and  obliging  a  way  that  he  never 
treated  things  or  persons  with 
neglect,  and  I  never  heard  that  he 
offended  any  one  person  in  his  whole 
life  by  any  part  of  his  demeanour.' 

The  laboratory  note-books  of 
1859  exhibit  Faraday  continuing 
his  speculations  on  the  converti- 
bility of  forces,  and  contain  many 
suggestions  for  experiments  to  prove 
a  connection  between  gravity  and 
electricity:  and  he  actually  did 
make  experiments  on  the  subject 
by  raising  and  lowering  heavy 
weights  at  the  clock-tower  of  the 
palsu^  at  Westminster  and  else- 
where. No  positive  results  were 
obtained ;  but  the  history  of  these 
and  BO  many  other  experiments 
leading  to  no  immediate  advance, 
is  useml  if  only  to  show  the  enor- 
mous amount  01  unproductive  worK 
that  had  to  be  done  by  Faraday, 
and  must  be  undertaken  by  any  one 
equally  diligent  and  conscientions 
in  the  pursuit  of  truth.  The|raiD» 
of  purer  gold  have  to  be  washed  fi^in 
tons  of  refuse,  and  tha  ti'easures,^ 
philosophy  are  not  found  ••  ea«v 
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m  iha  cock  found  t^e  jewel ;  neither 
ladeedy  as  the  oock  thonglit  in  the 
&h]e^  are  things  so  esmLj  found 
often  of  valne  to  the  finder. 

Faiadftj  oontriyed  to  give  the 
jnraiile  leotnree  at  Chriatmasy  as 
well  as  Friday  eyenings  in  Albemarle 
Street,  to  the  great  delight  of  his 
audienoesand  to  the  great  adyantage 
of  tiie  Boyal  Institution.  As  a  lec- 
turer he  was  now  perhi^  seen  at  his 
best.  To  lecture  well  had  been  one 
of  his  earliest  aspirations ;  and  hj 
GQDsteDi  pains  and  long  experience 
he  had  now  attained  a  power  oyer 
his  hearers  which  it  is  almost 
impossible  fully  to  describe.  He 
addressed  the  heart  as  well  as  the 
Bund ;  his  voice  was  persuasiye  and 
musiod ;  his  face  was  radiant  with 
ii^elligenoe,  and  it  maj  be  added 
with  affection;  for  he  loyed  his 
audiences  as  much  as  they  learned 
to  love  him,  and  they  would  leaye 
the  theatre  elevated  in  feeling,  as 
well  as  instructed  in  knowledge. 
To  an  application  from  a  publisher 
to  be  allowed  to  bring  out  one  of 
his  courses  of  lectures  on  his  own 
terms,  he  replied  that  he  could  not 
spare  time  to  prepare  them  for  pub- 
lication, *  for  money  is  no  tempta- 
tion to  me.  In  fact,  I  have  always 
loved  science  more  than  money;  and 
he(»iuse  my  occupation  is  almost 
entirely  personal,  I  cannot  afford  to 
get  rich.'  The  last  of  Faraday's 
juvenile  courses  was  at  the  end  of 
i860,  on  the  chemical  history  of  a 
candle. 

In  the  next  year  he  gave  two 
Friday  evening  discourses ;  but  the 
end  of  his  labours  was  drawing 
'^ear,  and  he  now  formally  resigned 
the  Christmas  lectures.  His  last 
e^rimental  researches  were  in 
«862,  when  he  tried  the  effect  of 
inagnetic  action  upon  the  luminous 
flpectra  of  various  bodies,  and  in 
June  of  this  year  he  gave  his  last 
ftiday  evening. 

Before  the  Public  School  Com- 
B^oners  Faraday  contended,  in 
^ply  to  their   questions,   for    the 


adsiissicm  of  the  teaching  of  na- 
tural science  into  any  course  of  in- 
struction claiming  to  be  called 
libenL  In  one  of  his  answers  he 
said :  *  I  do  think  that  the  study  of 
naturalscience  is  so  glorious  a  school 
for  the  mind,  that  with  the  laws 
impressed  on  all  created  things  by 
the  Creator,  and  the  wonderfiu 
unity  and  stability  of  matter  and 
the  forces  of  matter,  there  cannot 
be  a  better  school  for  the  education 
of  the  mind.' 

He  lived  to  see  the  magneto- 
electric  liffht,  as  adapted  by  Pro- 
fessor Holmee,  established  by  the 
Trinity  House  on  his  recommenda- 
tion as  a  practical  part  of  our  light- 
house system,  thus  bringing  the 
discoveries  in  his  laboratory  to  bear 
upon  one  of  the  grandest  and  most 
useful  objects  of  human  endeavours, 
in  '  guiding  the  mariner  across  the 
dark  and  dreaiy  waste  of  water.' 
And  so,  if  by  this  final  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  humanity  no  less  than 
of  science,  his  life  was  shortened,  it 
ended  as  it  was  wholly  passed,  for 
the  good  and  service  of  others,  and 
in  disregard  of  self.  In  1865^ 
Faraday's  last  work  was  done  for 
the  Trinity  House,  having  served  it 
for  thirty  years,  and  having  given 
through  it  to  the  public  not  only 
the  advantages  of  his  noblest  dis- 
coveries in  the  highest  branches  of 
physics,  but  having  bestowed  upon 
the  department  the  same  close  at- 
tention to  small  details,  which  dis- 
tinguished him  as  superintendent 
of  the  house  at  the  Boyal  Institu- 
tion. The  great  mind  would  descend 
fi^om  the  early  announcement  to  the 
managers  of  some  new  and  impor- 
tant experiment,  to  the  consideration 
of  little  points  of  household  arrange- 
ment, and  to  them  would  be  brought 
the  same  sense  of  duty,  and  the 
same  desire  to  do  the  best  thing  in 
the  best  way,  which  distinguished 
him  in  larger  matters. 

In  this  year,  too,  Faraday  retired 
from  active  service  at  the  Institu- 
tion, of  which  he  had  been  the  life^ 
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the  delight,  and  the  sustaining 
centre  for  so  many  years.  He  was 
requested  to  take  no  further  part  in 
its  afiairs  than  might  be  agreeable 
to  himself,  but  to  continae  his  posi- 
tion and  residence  in  the  house. 
With  entire  resignation,  and  with 
the  fullest  Christian  hope  of  passing 
to  another  and  a  better  world, 
Faraday  now  expected  the  coming 
change.  His  latest  letters  breathe 
a  spirit  of  deep  and  humble  piety, 
high  hope,  and  perfect  love.  Deaths 
around  him  seemed  to  help  to  pre- 
pare him  for  the  calm  and  quiet 
contemplation  of  his  own. 

On  25th  August  1867,  the  good 
and  illustrious  life  peacefully  closed; 
and  the  memory  only  survives  of 
one  of  whom  his  country  and  gene* 
ration  have  most  to  be  proud.  For 
whether  as  a  philosopher,  or  in  his 


private  relations,  his  character  was 
of  a  rare  and  exalted  kind.  It  was 
illustrated  by  the  trust  he  put  in 
facts,  no  less  than  by  his  power  of 
imagination  —  by  his  truthfulness 
and  kindness,  no  less  than  by  bis 
vast  energy.  Sir  John  Herschel  has 
felicitously  described  him,  in  Ho- 
meric phrase,  as  the  *  blameless 
prophet '  of  British  science ;  and  in 
all  things  he  was  indeed  *  unspotted 
from  the  world.'  His  life  was  per- 
vaded by  a  deep  and  humble  reli- 
gious belief;  it  was  trained  to  rale 
and  order.  Yet  it  was  not  without 
a  due  appreciation  of  wholesome 
enjoyment ;  it  was  a  life  of  labour 
and  of  love ;  of  high  aspirations  and 
of  daily  duty  and  work;  and  it 
leaves  a  noble  model  which  all  most 
wish  to  imitate,  but  few  can  hope 
to  be  permitted  to  follow. 
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rB  peculiar  pleasure  taken  by 
Americans,  like  Washington 
Irving  and  HaTvihome,  in  exploring 
the  nooks  and  comers  of  England 
and  re-attacbing  the  threads  of  tra- 
dition which  connect  their  new 
country  with  the  old  home  in  Eu- 
rope, might  not  inaptly  be  parallel- 
led for  us  Englishmen,  by  the  in- 
terest of  researches  concerning  the 
progenitors  of  our  whole  Aryan 
stock  in  Persia  and  India.  While 
antiqiiarians  of  the  earlier  school 
have  been  disputing  what  propor- 
tions of  our  language,  laws,  religion 
and  social  customs  are  derived  re- 
spectively from  Saxons,  Normans, 
Danes,  Romans  and  Celts,  the  stu- 
dents of  Zend  and  Sanscrit  literature 
bave  been  occupied  in  revealing  to 
ns  an  ancestry,  behind  all  the  an- 
cestries of  which  we  had  hitherto 
taken  count;  a  primaeval  Home 
whence  have  come  even  the  names 
of  oar  closest  relationships,  and  the 
&bles  and  fairy-tales  of  our  nurse- 
ries. Who  would  have  dreamed 
heretofore  that  when  an  English 
parent  spoke  of  his  *  daughter,'  he 
recalled,  in  that  familiar  word,  the 
dajB,  millenniums  past,  when  the 
young  maiden  of  the  old  Bactrian 
dwelling  was  *  she-whO'TnUhS'the* 
wm^  even  as  our  legal  term '  spinster ' 
reverts  to  the  comparatively  recent 
time  when  it  was  her  task  to  '  spin '  ? 
Who  that  till  lately  told  a  child  the 
heart-breaking  tale  of  Llewellyn's 
Dog,  supposed  that  he  was  repeat- 
ing a  legend  familiar  to  men  of  our 
blood,  who  dwelt  under  the  shadow 
of  the  Himalayas  when  busy  Eng- 
land was  a  forest  ? 

As  yet  the  bearings  of  the  great 
discoveries  of  Orientalists  have  been 
little  apprehended.  The  innume- 
rable points  at  which    they  must 


eventually  impingo  on  our  opinions 
yet  wait  to  be  marked.  Even  their 
most  obvious  theological  conse- 
quences have  been  but  casually 
noticed  in  any  work  of  importance. 
But  the  time  has  nearly  arrived 
when  such  a  mass  of  new  truths 
cannot  lie  inactive  in  the  minds  of 
the  cultivated  classes,  but  must  be- 
gin to  leaven  all  our  views  on  ety- 
mology, history,  philology,  art, 
literature  and  comparative  theology. 
The  share  which  the  revived  study 
of  Greek  at  the  Renaissance  had  in 
directing  the  movements  of  that 
great  age,  must  in  a  certain  partial 
degree  have  its  parallel  in  the  re- 
sults of  the  modem  acquisition  of 
Sanskrit.  As  one  realm  of  Heathen- 
dom was  rehabilitated  then,  and 
the  devils  with  which  medieval 
imagination  had  peopled  it  vanished 
in  the  sunrise,  so  now  another  and 
yet  wider  field  is  conquered  back 
from  the  kingdom  of  darkness  to 
partake  of  our  sympathies  and  widen 
our  comprehension  of  human  nature 
itself.  A  new  world  is  given  to  the 
scholars  of  the  day,  and  it  will  bo 
hard  if  it  does  not  in  many  ways 
*  redress  the  balance  *  of  the  old. 

A  singular  contrast  may  be  traced 
between  the  new  science  of  Indo- 
Persian  antiquity  and  that  which  & 
little  preceded  it,  of  Egyptology* 
In  opening  up  Egypt  to  us,  Belzoni, 
ChampoUion,  Wilkinson,  and  Lep- 
sius  gave  us  the  material  portion  of 
a  nation's  life.  In  expounding 
the  Vedas  and  the  Zend-Avesta, 
Jones  and  Wilson  and  Max  Muller 
and  Hang  and  Westergaard  have 
admitted  us  to  the  inner  and 
spiritual  part.  The  buildings  and 
sculptures,  the  dress,  utensils,  toys, 
nay,  the  very  bodies  of  the  departed 
Egyptian  race,  all  these  the  sands 
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of  the  Nile  have  ^ven  back.  But 
except  the  enigmatical,  half-oompre- 
hensible  *  Book  of  the  Dead,'  and  a 
few  fragments  from  papyri,  all  the 
sdiolars  who  hare  used  Champol- 
lion's  key  to  hieroglyphics  have 
failed  to  present  ns  witii  anything 
to  be  called  even  a  specimen  <^ 
Egyptian  literature.  Not  merely  is 
i^ere  no  Biad,  no  Bamayana  of 
Africa,  bnt  not  a  single  counterpart 
to  a  Pindaric  Ode,  or  Vedic  Hymn. 
Thus  we  know  the  IWptittns,  even 
while  their  embalmed  forms  stand 
beside  ns  in  onr  studies,  only  as  it 
were  at  second  hand.  *  We  see  what 
they  did,  and  we  infer  what  they 
were.  But  their  hearts  have  never 
spoken  to  ours  save  in  the  touching 
cry  of  bereaved  affection  from  a 
coffin-lid ;  or  in  the  awful  symbols 
on  some  grand  sarcophagus,  point- 
ing like  a  dumb  Job  to  death  and 
judgment,  and  the  faith  that,  over 
them  both,  Osiris  the  Redeemer 
liveth. 

In  India  all  this  is  reversed.    We 
have  recovered  the  inner  life  of  the 
nation,  but  not  the  outward.    Here, 
in  the  real  Jiiventufe  Mv/ndi — that 
youth  which  had  already  waned, 
ere  Homer  sang  or  David  prayed — 
here  dwelt  the  poet-prophets  of  the 
Vedas,  in  whose  hymns  we  may 
read  to-day  of  hopes  and  fears  and 
doubts  and  speculations  which  once 
filled  the  hearts    and   stirred  the 
brains,  whose  dust  has  been  scattered 
for  ages  to  the  four  winds.     Here 
we  have  no  mummies  with  their 
parody  of  immortaliiy;  no  tombs 
stored  with  food  and  furniture  and 
trinkets ;  no  mural  pictures  showing 
us  every  detail  of  the  battles  and 
the  agriculture  and  the  trades  of 
the  dead  nation.     But  though  we 
have  not  one  tangible  object  oelong- 
ing  to  them,  we  have  learned  the 
very  words  of  the  men  who  wandered 
by  the  banks  of  Indus  three  thou- 
sand years  ago,  and  possessing  those 
words  we  are  truly  nearer  to  them  as 
intelligent  beings  than  we  can  ever 
hope  to  be  to  Egyptian  or  Ninevite. 


India  then,  that  same  India  over 
which  our  flae  is  flying  from  the 
Himalayas  to  Cape  Comorin,  is  the 
field  of  literary  research  which 
offa*8  the  richevt  treasures  yet  to 
be  explored.  The  Morning  Land 
still  keeps  some  of  its  dew,  and  it 
may  yet  be  gathered  fresh  and  sweet 
before  the  locust  army  of  oritioi 
and  commentators  have  made  it 
their  prey. 

A  better  devised  book  than  ihe 
one  we  now  purpose  to  notice  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  name.    It 
aims  to  bring  together  within  Uie 
compass  of  two  goodly  volumes  s 
general  bird's-eye  view  of  aU  thst 
has  been  yet  disinterred  of  Inditn 
literature,    with     the     revelationg 
thereby    afforded    of    life   in   the 
Peninsula  frt)m  the  earHest  Vedio 
ages  onwards.    The  incomparable 
industry  of  the  authoress  in  coU 
looting  and  sifting   the   materiak 
for  so  great  a  work,  is  fully  equalled 
by  the  judgment  shown  in  their 
selection.    There  is  no  wading  fS^r 
the  reader,  through  tedious  or  hal^ 
oomprehensible  passages,  such  as 
of  course   abound  in    the  original 
Eastern  books.    The  interesting  and 
remarkable  points  in  each  old  poem 
or  story  have  been  picked  oui^  and 
the  passages  from   remote  woiks 
bearing  on  the  same  point  oollated ; 
insomuch  that  the  reader  can  enjoy 
in  a  few  hours  the  fruits  which  it 
would  have  cost  him  a  dozen  yean 
of  study  to  gather  for  himself.    As 
to  the  original  matter  carrying  on 
the  thread  of  the  work,  we  can  only 
regret  that  the  writer  did  not  give 
us  much  more  of  it ;  for  the  ol»er- 
vations  are  always  instructive,  and 
often  most  sug^gestive  and  original 
Great  taste  has  also  been  shown  in 
the  selection  of  translations  from 
various     scholars,     Wilson,     Max 
Miiller,    Ooldstucker,     Muir    and 
others ;  sometimes  a£Ebrding  us  real 
fragments  of   harmonious    poetry, 
and  again,  when  accuracy  of  inter- 
pretation is  more  to  the  purpose, 
giving  us  quaint  little  bits  of  ob* 
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yioiis  IxteraJiBm.  In  a  ivoid  the 
book:  affords  for  Indian  Hteratore 
preciselj  the  sort  of  mnseom  which 
Dr.  Gray  desires  the  public  collec- 
tions to  supply  for  Natural  Histoir. 
Instead  of  crowded  ranges  of  ob- 
jects good  bad  and  indifferent  over 
which  the  eye  wanders  and  the 
mind  wearies,  we  hare  a  reasonable 
qnantiiy  of  specimens  careftilly  se- 
lected as  the  most  characteristio  and 
remarkable,  some  of  them  in  the 
fullest  glory  which  the  taxidermist- 
iaranslator  can  preserve ;  and  others, 
perhaps  still  more  instructiTely, 
pr^)ared  as  skeletons.  The  review 
of  a  book  whioh  is  itself  a  vast  Be- 
Tiew  must  of  necessity  be  the 
briefest  epitome.  Oar  object  will 
be  to  obtain  some  general  idea  of 
the  sort  of  treasures  to  be  found  in 
this  cabinet  of  '  curiosities  of  lite- 
lature.' 

Twelve  centuries  before  the  Chris- 
tian era  is  the  latest  date  to  which 
eompetent  sdiolars  asucn  the  final 
compilation  of  the  Eig- Veda  Hymns 
m  the  shape  wherein  they  now  stand. 
Daring  all  the  intervening  ages  the 
absolutely  divine  honours  paid  to 
the  book  throughout  India — ho- 
nours £Kr  excee&g  those  which 
Jews,  Moslems  or  Puritan  Chris- 
tians have  paid  to  their  scriptures — 
have  probably  secured  for  us  the 
well-nigh  unchanged  transmission 
of  each  venerable  verse.  Of  course 
i^e  age  of  the  Bishis,  or  sacred  poets, 
who  were  the  authors  of  the  hymns, 
most  ascend  considerably  higher  in 
point  of  antiquity  than  the  recen- 
sion of  their  poems.  To  draw  from 
their  fragmentary  allusions  a  picture 
of  life  as  it  then  existed,  is  a  task  of 
great  interest. 

In  the  first  place,  it  seems  the 
Yedic  Aryans  had  long  migrated 
from  the  nori^em  cradle  of  their 
race,  and  were  settled  in  the  part 
of  indiA  which  Hes  between  the 
Indas  and  the  Saraswati.  M.  de 
Saint-Martin  has  identified  most 
of  the  seven  rivers  mentioned  in  the 


Vedas  as  those  of  the  Punjaub. 
Their  enemies  the  Dasyus  (literally 
'Bobbers,'  a  dark  race,  and  pro- 
bably the  aborigines  of  Ihe  country) 
stiU  infested  their  borders.  They 
were  ffiven  to  agriculture,  and  usea 
ploughs  and  carts  drawn  by  oxen. 
They  had  roads,  and  caravanserais 
at  distances  along  the  roads.  Metals 
were  in  common  use,  and  gold  ooins 
called  Nishkas  were  circulated. 
(Gambling  was  a  prevailing  vice; 
several  hymns  alluding  to  it  and 
deploring  its  results  with  those  of 
intoxication.  Women  were  not  shut 
up  in  Zenanas,  but  appeared  in 
public  drawn  in  chariots,  and  are 
n)oken  of  with  tender  affection. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  the  exist- 
ence of  castes  at  this  earliest  period, 
but  th^  appear  in  the  time  of  the 
Yagur- V  eda.  Trade  was  already 
flourishing.  In  the  Big- Veda  it  is 
said  that  'Merchants  desirous  of  eain 
crowd  the  great  waters  with  uieir 
ships.'  Kings,  and  wealthy  men, 
were  splendid  in  tiieir  habits,  and 
the  natural  treasures  of  India  were 
all  discovered  and  nsed«  Gold  and 
gems  were  plentiM.  Swift  horses 
were  highly  estimated;  the  most 
precious  of  all  sacrifices  to  the  gods 
being  the  Aswamedha,  or  sacnfice 
of  a  horse.  Elephants  were  tamed 
and  greatly  cherished;  the  god 
Indra  being  described  in  the  Big- 
Veda  as  invoked  for  their  protection. 
The  religion  of  these  Aryans  of 
the  Yedic  times  is  a  subject  far  too 
large  and  complicated  to  be  here 
properly  treated.  Some  of  thet  pas- 
sages of  the  sacred  hymns  throwing 
most  light  upon  it  were  quoted  in 
this  Magazine  (Febraary  1868)  from 
Prof.  Max  Muller*s  Ohips  and 
(June  1868)  from  Bunsen's  Ood  in 
History.  Our  present  author  has 
drawn  together  a  number  of  ex- 
tracts frt>m  various  translations, 
enabling  the  reader  to  form  con- 
siderable acquaintance  with  the 
curious  variety  of  incipient  theolo- 
gies and  nascent  philosophies  which 
are  bound  up  together  even  in  the 
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first  and  oldest  Veda.  The  prevail- 
ing principle  of  all  seems  to  be, 
that  while  the  Nature-gods,  the 
Sky,  Heaven,  Fire,  the  Sun,  the 
Dawn,  &c.,  are  all  separately  adored, 
the  particular  god  wno  is  invoked  in 
any  hymn  is,  for  the  time  being, 
nearly  always  identified  as  supreme 
and  univenuJ.  One  god  has  many 
names,  or  sometimes  bears  the  name 
of  another ;  metaphysical  ideas  are 
deified;  and,  in  a  very  prominent 
manner,  Agni  (or  conmion  domestic 
fire)  is  treated  as  theearthly  repre- 
sentative of  the  Sun.  Noble  psalms 
of  praise,  and  touching  entreaties 
for  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  are  made 
to  these  beings  when  contemplated 
as  supreme ;  but  the  whole  system 
is  evidently  as  yet  inchoate  and  in 
a  fluid  state.  We  cannot  but  sur- 
mise that,  if  at  that  period  a  Zoro- 
aster or  Moses  or  Buddha  had  been 
bom  in  the  Punjaub,  he  would  have 
seized  on  the  yet  vague  aspirations 
of  his  countrymen  and  moulded 
them  into  a  defined  creed.  But 
Brahminism  was  then,  and  has  ever 
since  been,  a  religion  (perhaps  the 
only  religion  in  the  world),  not 
tracing  its  origin  to  one  mediatorial 
prophet-soul.  Everywhere  else  in 
East  and  West  we  find  faith  cling- 
ing to  some  one  great  name,  some 
man  or  demi-god  to  whom  weaker 
mortals  look  and  cry,  *Thy  Qod 
shall  be  our  Qod :  wnat  thou  hast 
seen,  that  can  we  take  on  thy 
assurance ; '  some  Moses  who  has 
seen  Jehovah  on  the  mount  of 
visiqp,  and  the  reflected  glory  of 
whose  face  is  enough  to  convince 
the  herd.  Brahminism  has  had  a 
host  of  major  and  minor  prophets, 
during  its  five  and  thir^  centuries 
of  sway,  from  the  old  Rishis  who 
wrote  the  Rig- Veda  to  their  follow- 
ers who  added  the  Upanishads  and 
Dharma  Sastras.  But  it  has  had  no 
Zoroaster,  no  Moses,  no  Mahomet. 

The  modifications  which  the  early 
Vedic  faith  underwent  in  the  oonrse 


of  ages  would  of  course  be  a  studj 
no  less  difficult  and  obscure  than 
its  original  form;  or  rather  form- 
lessness; Not  a  trace  of  the  Tri-. 
maurU  of  Brahma,  Seeva,  and 
Vishnu  which  now  occupies  the 
summit  of  the  Hindoo  pantheon, 
can  be  found  for  ages  after  the 
Vedic  period,  and  the  whole  gross 
and  hideous  mythology  of  later 
times  was  then  unborn. 

Taking  these  slight  clues  in  hand 
the  reader  cannot  faQ  to  be  deeply 
interested  in  the  passages  selected 
by  Mrs.  Manning,  as  displaying  the 
moral  and  philosophic  feelings  and 
thoughts  of  the  authors  of  the  most 
ancient  Vedas.  These  authors,  it 
appears,  were  seven,  or  (on  better 
authority,  according  to  Max  Muller) 
eight  poets,  called  Bishia.  The  fa- 
milies of  these  poets  were  in  after 
times  all  registered,  and  became  tiie 
depositaries  of  the  eight  Mandalas 
or  books,  into  which  tiie  collection 
of  hymns  was  divided.  The  most 
interesting  of  these  Rishis  were  twa 
to  whose  lives  and  doings  con- 
stant reference  in  after  times  waf^ 
made,  namely  Vasishta  and  Viswft- 
mitra.  Strange  to  say,  here  almost 
in  the  earliest  glimpse  of  human 
religion  we  find  the  representatiyes 
of  ine  Priest  and  of  the  Prophet. 
Vasishta  is  the  author  of  the  most 
touching  hymns  in  the  Vedas;  or  as 
Hindoos  would  express  it  he  is  the 
Seer  to  whom  they  were  divinely 
communicated.  'They  are,'  says 
Mrs.  Manning,  '  simple  genuine  ut- 
terances, confessing  sin,  and  yearn- 
ing after  an  unknown  Cfod.'  Yiswli- 
mitra,  on  the  other  hand,  was  » 
powerful  soldier,  the  originator  of  the 
great  religious  ceremom'es  and  the 
composer  of  psalms  of  the  cursing 
order:  'May  the  vile  wretch  who 
hates  us  fall !  May  his  breath  of 
life  depart!  As  the  tree  sufiers  from 
the  axe,  as  the  flower  is  cut  off,  as 
the  cauldron,  leaking,  scatters  foam, 
80  may  mine  enemy  perish ! ' ' 


'  Mnir,  Original  Satuerii  Ikxts,  toL  i.  p.  372. 
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So  important  were  these  two 
Rishis  that  their  names  became 
typical  in  Hindoo  story,  and  re- 
appear as  living  personages  long 
ages  after  Ihe  date  of  the  Yedas. 
In  the  Eamayana  each  of  them 
plajs  an  important  and  character- 
istic part,  much  as  Hebrew  prophete 
in  an  analogoos  way  were  revived, 
in  writings  supposed  to  carry  on 
their  ideas  and  scntimente. 

In  reviewing  Mrs.  Manning's 
quotations,  the  difficulty  must  not 
be  forgotten  of  obtaining  anything 
like  a  veritable  translation  of  a 
single  sentence  of  an  ancient  book. 
Two  errors  constantly  beset  all 
efforts  to  attain  such  an  end.  One 
is  the  production  of  a  mere  cloud 
of  words,  each  having  perhaps  some 
pretension  to  be  the  best  known 
rendering  of  the  original,  but  form- 
ing altogether  in  their  syntax 
something  extremely  like  nonsense. 
Snch  translations  the  English 
reader  very  properly  declines  to 
accept  as  the  pregnant  words  which 
have  held  their  place  as  inspired 
oracles  among  civilised  nations  for 
thousands  of  years.  The  other 
error  is  the  rendering  of  the  ancient 
hook  into,  not  only  the  words,  but 
the  thoughte  of  modem  Europe,  so 
that  we  possess  in  the  supposed 
translation  not  what  an  Eastern 
poet  said  thirty  centuries  ago,  but 
what  an  Englishman  would  say  for 
him  if  set  down  with  the  heads  of 
his  subject  dictated.  This  last 
error  was  more  common  among  the 
older  generation  of  scholars  than 
the  present,  and  few  things  are 
more  mortifying  to  the  humble  stu- 
dent who  has  built  up  his  theories 
of  ancient  religion  and  morality  on 
the  supposed  fidelity  of  translations 
than  to  find  the  ground  taken  from 
under  him  by  a  new  translator  who 
assures  him  that  the  text  in  ques- 
tion is  a  mere  Christian  paraphrase 
of  the  original,  and  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  Sanskrit  or  Zend  to 


warrant  his  deduotions.  For  an 
example  of  this  sort  of  thing  we 
have  no  need  to  go  beyond  the 
ffbmous  Giyatri,  or  holiest  text  of 
the  Yedas,  in  the  third  Mandala  of 
the  Rig- Veda,  a  verse  specially  in- 
teresting, as  it  has  been  repeated 
by  millions  of  pious  Hindoos  every 
morning,  for  at  least  three  thou- 
sand years.  It  was  translated  by 
Sir  William  Jones  thus:  'Let  ua^ 
adore  the  supremacy  of  that  Divine 
San,  the  Godhead,  who  illuminates 
all,  who  recreates  all,  from  whom 
all  proceed,  to  whom  all  must  re- 
turn; whom  we  invoke  to  direct 
our  understandings  aright  in  our 
progress  towards  His  holy  seat.'^^ 
Our  present  authoress,  following - 
(doubtless  correctly)  the  greater- 
accuracy  of  Professor  Wilson,*  gives., 
us  this  magnificent  prayer  reduced 
to  the  following  distressing  dimen- 
sions: *We  meditate  on  that  de- 
sirable light  of  the  divine  Savitri 
(the  Sun-God),  who  influences  our- 
pious  rites ' ! 

The  secret  of  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  the  priesthood  in  India  till 
it  culminated  in  the  monstrous 
usurpation  of  the  Brahmins  of  re> 
cent  ages,  is  a  problem  full  of  in- . 
terest,  and  unfortunately  not  devoid^ 
of  instruction  even  for  us  in» 
England  in  the  nineteenth  century. . 
Notliing  can  be  more  anti-histori- 
cal than  the  notion  of  Voltaire 
and  his  compeers  that  the  various 
priesthoods  of  Heathendom,  the 
bonzes,  talapoins  and  Druids,  whom 
he  so  delighted  to  ridicule  and 
abuse,  were  thoroughly  wide-awako 
sceptics,  wholly  free  from  the 
superstitions  of  their  flocks  and 
playing  upon  them  with  conscious 
hj^pocrisy.  Common  sense  shows  us 
that  even  the  foremost  men  of  each 
age  and  country  have  their  minds 
so  imbued  and  dyed  with  the  belief 
and  sentiments  among  which  they 
have  been  brought  up  that  it  is  at 
most  only  a  question  of  a  few  shades 


*  Works.    Vol.  xiii.  p.  367. 
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Ughter  or  darker  between  them  and 
their   contemporaries   and    compa- 
triota.     Th«  exercise  of  the  priestly 
functions  tends  probaUjin  a  greater 
degfree  than  any  other  profession 
to  impress  the  character,  and  create 
a  new  type  for    itself.     Bat   the 
priestly  mind  so  moulded,  is   the 
reverse  of  a  sceptical  one.     It  was 
because  the  French  abbes  were  so 
little  like  priests,  and.  so  much  like 
men  of  the  world,  that  they  shrugged 
their  shoulders  at  the  Mass.  Human 
nature,  ecclesiastical  or  otherwise, 
leads    men    to    magnify,    not    to 
disparage     their     own     functions. 
*  Nothing   like   leather,'   cries  the 
shoemaker;  and  it  would  be  mar- 
vellous indeed    if   the    individual 
who  is   recognised    by  others    as 
exercising  the  highest  of  all  possible 
offices,  even  that  of  an  Ambassador 
of  Heaven,  should  make  light  of  his 
mission.     Fiery  St.  Paul  thought  it 
was  actually  a  logical  argument  to 
prove  immortality,  that  *  if  the  dead 
rise  not,  then  are  we  of  all  men  the 
anost  miserable.'     Every  minister  of 
religion  must  similarly  feel  driven 
to  believe  that  the  faith  to  which 
his  whole  life  is  devoted  is  true, 
or    else   he    is    of  all   men    most 
silly ; — ^instead  of  (as  he  constantly 
aflfirms)  of  all  men  the  only  one 
truly  wise. 

The  Brahmins  were  then  un- 
doubtedly  men  who  believed  in 
themselves,  their  gods  and  their 
office.  But  such  genuine  faith  by 
no  means  excluded  an  equally  clear 
^confidence  in  the  utility  of  judicious 
-appeals  to  the  hopes  and  fears  of 
their  disciples,  entailing  the  usual 
amount  of  impudent  assertion  of 
special  Divine  favour,  and  curious 
reliance  on  magical  ceremonies. 
Here  in  the  very  dawn  of  the  world 
we  find  the  two  leading  features  of 
priestcraft  are  fully  marked  already. 
The  priest  places  himself  as  the  in- 
dispensable mediator  between  the 
layman  and  the  Deity ;  and  the 
priest's  power  to  influence  the  gods 
is  exercised  through  the  medium  of 


sacramental  rit^,  to  which  he  alone 
can  give  efficacy. 

Among  the  earliest  fonctions  of 
the  Indian  priestly  tribe  was  thai  of 
Purohita  or  house-priest  attached 
to  a  princely  household.  An  old 
Aryan,  like  an  old  Israelite,  thought 
that  good  fortune  would  be&ll  him 
if  he  could  but  have  '  a  Levite  to  be 
his  priest ;'  and  the  Hindoo  Levite 
was  no  way  slow  to  impress  on  him 
the  truth  of  such  a  convictioD. 
Accordingly  the  Rishi  Yamadeva 
says  (p.  70)  :— 

The    king  before  Trhom  there  "walks  a 

Ericst  lives  well  established  in  bis  om 
ouse;  to  him  the  earth  yields  for  erer, 
and  before  him  the  people  bow  of  their 
own  accoi-d.  Unopposed  be  conquers  trea- 
sures.    The  gods  protect  him. 

Threats  against  recalcitrants  who 
would  not  pay  priestly  dues  Trere 
of  corresponding  strength.     In  the 
Rig- Veda,  x.    160,  a  wealthy  man 
who  ofiers  no  libation  is  '  grasped 
in    the  fist  by  Indra    and  slain.' 
Complaints  of  'niggards'  and  '  mw 
who  give  nothing '  are  as  common 
as  in  the  addresses  of  Irish  pansh 
priests  from  their  altars.  If  a  wicked 
king  eat  a  Brahmin*s  cow  he  is  as- 
sured he  will  find  the  beef  poisoBOOfi. 
'  The  priest's  tongue  is  a  bow-striag, 
his  voice  is  a  barb,  and  his  wind- 
pipe is  arrow-points  smeared  with 
tire.'       In  the  AtharvA  Veda  (v. 
18),  it  is  declared  that  *  Whenever 
a    king  fancying  himself   mighty 
seeks    to    devour  a  Brahmin,  his 
kingdom  is  broken  up.     Ruin  over- 
flows it  as  water  swamps  a  leakj 
boat.*      Highly   edifying   tales   of 
kings  who  gave  their  priests  faho- 
loos  bribes    of  thousands  of  girls 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  elephuits, 
and  were  divinely  rewarded  acc<»d- 
^^ly*  &i^  likewise  common.    The 
last  chi^)ter  of  the  Aitareya  Brahar 
mana  tells  us  that  'The   gods  do 
not  eat  the  food   of  a  king  who 
keeps  no  house-priest.    Even  when 
not  intending  to  make  a  sacrifice, 
a  king    should    appoint  a  honse- 
priest.'     Nor  is  it  only  in  gifts  that 
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the  kin^  has  to  pay  for  tbe  spiritual 
advantages,  Imt  also  in  person. 
One  part  of  the  ceremony  of  ap- 
pointing a  house -priest  requires 
^at  tbe  king  wash  the  holy  man's 
^det:  doubiless  a  wholesome  exer- 
cise of  humility  wherewith  to  com- 
mence future  relations ! 

Bat  the  Brahmins  evidently 
placed  their  grand  reliance,  beyond 
what  threats  and  promises  could 
afford  them,  on  the  infiaence  to  be 
obtained  through  the  iise  of  an 
eUborate  and  splendid  aiUu9.  The 
principle  in  human  nature  which 
leads  us  to  feel  attachment  for 
whatever  has  cost  us  mnch  paint, 
has  been  doubtless  understood  by 
the  foanders  of  all  religions.  How 
muck  of  the  Jews'  devotion  to  their 
&ith  has  been  due,  not  only  to  its 
purity  and  grandeur,  but  lUso  to  the 
impression,  ground  into  th^  minds 
far  thirty  centuries  by  the  perpetual 
repetition  of  the  Mosaic  feasts  and 
ceremonies,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  say.  As  one  of  the  ablest  Hving 
Jews,  Philipssohn,  has  remarked, 
these  rites  built  up  the  nation  into 
a  citadel,  wherein  the  truth  of  the 
Divine  Unity  was  lodged,  to  be 
preserved  for  erer  as  in  the  fortress 
of  the  human  race. 

And  to  the  natural  influence  of 
ceremonies  on  the  minds  of  the  men 
who  share  in  their  perfonnaiiee, 
the  Brahmins  (doubtless  sincerely) 
added  the  wildest  belief  in  their 
efl&caey  as  celestial  machinery  ca- 

g)le  of  actually  compelling  the 
ity.  Few  weaknesses  of  human 
Batnre  afford  a  more  carious  study 
than  this,  the  all  but  ubiquitous 
belief  in  the  efficacy  of  magic  cere- 
monies, as  contradistinguished  from 
^ipiritnal  prayer.  That  a  man,  him- 
self capable  of  being  moved  by 
the  entreaty  of  his  children,  should 
believe  that  his  Creator  may  be 
pouched  by  his  own  imploring  cry 
is  natoral  and  obvious.  But  that 
^  same  man,  who  himself  would 
^y  be  Tezed  by  the  performance 
before  him  of  unmeaning  and  weari- 


some ceremonial  antics,  should  sup- 
pose that  a  higher  being  than  him- 
self takes  especial  delist  in  them, 
and  becomee  through  their  means 
faTourable  to  the  antic-maker*8 
wishes,  this  is  truly  paradoxical. 
A  dog  which  has  learned  to  '  beg,' 
and  which  rises  on  its  hind  legs 
with  ridiculous  confidence  in  the 
validity  of  that  innocent  incanta- 
tion whenever  it  desires  a  bone,  is 
the  only  parallel  we  can  inmgine  to 
auch  fatuous  credulity.  Yet  the 
belief  seems  absolutely  ineradicable. 
In  vain  for  three  thousand  years 
have  the  world's  greatest  prophets 
denounced  it.  Isaiah  and  Micah 
might  almost  as  well  have  held 
their  peace  for  all  the  attention 
which  £urope  or  Asia  have  erer 
paid  to  their  arguments.  At  this 
very  hour,  a  not  inconsiderable 
aeetiea  of  the  national  church  of 
this  Protestant  country  labours 
with  might  and  main  to  revive  the 
faith  in  the  magic  of  one  class  of 
such  observances ;  and  to  send  us 
back  from  beautiful  symbols  of  self- 
abnegation  and  self-consecration  to 
the  heathenism  of  *  feeding  on  a 
sacrifice,'  just  as  as  if  no  one  had 
ever  asked,  *0f  what  avail  your 
sacrifices  ?  Cease  to  do  evil.  Learn 
to  do  well.' 

In  no  religion  does  the  notion  of 
formalsacrificeseem  to  have  reached 
a  greater  height  of  absurdity  than 
in  that  of  Brahniinism.  Southey^s 
*'  Curse  of  Kehoma '  has  rendered 
some  notion  of  it  familiar  to  us. 
*  Who  knows  the  proper  application 
of  sacrifice,'  says  Hang,  '  is  in  fact 
looked  upon  as  the  real  master  of 
the  world,  for  any  desire  he  can 
entertain  may  be  thus  gratified. 
The  Yajna  (sacrifice)  taken  as  a 
whole  IS  looked  on  as  a  machine 
every  piece  of  which  must  tally  with 
another,  or  as  a  staircase  by  which 
one  may  ascend  to  heaven.  It  ex- 
ists from  eternity.  The  creation  of 
the  world  is  the  fruit  of  sacrifice.' 
This  wonder-working  sacrifice  is, 
alas!    all    the  time,  not  a  grand 
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act  of  deyotion  or  self-immolation, 
but  fiimply  the  accurate  performance 
of  a  complicated  ritual  obserrance 
inyolving  in  one  case  the  slaughter 
of  a  horse,  and  in  another  the  pre- 
paration and  drinking  of  the  juice 
of  a  particular  herb.  In  the  fifth 
chapter  of  her  book,  Mrs.  Manning 
has  given  us  very  curious  details  of 
the  forms  belonging  to  the  most 
interesting  of  these  rites,  the  Soma- 
sacrifice,  accompanied  by  a  plan  of 
the  hall  or  enclosure  prepared  for 
its  celebration.  Her  information 
is  derived  from  Dr.  Haug,  who 
actually  induced  a  Srotriya  Brah- 
min, possessed  of  *  Apostolic  suc- 
cession '  and  specially  qualified,  to 
rehearse  the  whole  ceremony  for 
his  edification  in  a  secluded  comer 
of  his  own  premises — of  course  not 
without  a  suitable  'consideration,' 
though  we  presume  a  lesser  one 
than  in  the  good  old  time  when,  we 
are  told,  the  honoraire  of  the  Hotri, 
or  celebrant,  was  a  fee  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twelve  cows.  Nothing 
was  ever  devised  more  intricate 
than  these  rites  with  their  innu- 
merable little  fires  and  seats  and 
posts  and  processions,  up  and  down 
and  round  about.  The  shortest 
period  expended  in  their  perfor- 
mance is  l^ye  days,  and  we  are 
informed  that  they  may  last  a  thou- 
sand years.  The  most  curious  point 
about  the  whole  ceremony  however 
is  one  which  we  wish  that  Mrs. 
Manning  had  brought  out  with 
greater  distinctness.  It  is  that  it 
includes  both  a  Baptism  and  an 
Eucharist ;  a  rite  intended  to  sig- 
nify Regeneration,  and  a  rite  con- 
sisting in  '  feeding  on  a  sacrifice ; ' 
and  drinking  a  liquid  which  is  itself 
frequently  described  as  a  god,  and 
which  receives  adoration. 

The  baptismal  part  of  the  cere- 
mony, Mrs.  Manning  says,  was 
apparently  suggested  by  *  a  feeling 
nearly  akin  to  belief  in  original 
sin': — 

The  gods,  and  especially  Vishnu  and 
Agni  (Sre)f  are  invoked  to  come  to  the 


offering  with  the  BikshA.  Dikshi,  we  are 
told,  means  '  a  new  birth.'  Agni  as  fire, 
and  Vishnu  as  the  sun,  are  invoked  to 
cleanse  the  sacrificer.  The  worshipper  is 
then  covered  up  in  a  cloth,  on  the  outside 
of  which  is  placed  the  skin  of  a  black  ante- 
lope ;  and  after  a  certain  time  baa  elapsed 
and  specified  prayers  have  been  recited, 
the  New  Birth  is  considered  to  have  been 
accomplished,  and  the  regenerated  man 
descends  to  bathe. 

As  the  proper  nourishment  of  a 
new-bom  child  is  milk,  the  regene- 
rated sacrificer  is  after  baptism 
made  to  drink  milk  by  the  aid  of  a 
special  spoon.  After  many  more 
tedious  operations,  he  is  prepared 
for  the  great  ceremony  of  the  fifth 
day,  when  the  Soma  is  consecrated 
by  the  seven  assistant  priests, 
and  drunk  by  them  and  the  sacri- 
ficer at  morning,  midday  and  even- 
ing. Our  authoress  has  given 
us  a  drawing  of  the  plant  from 
which  the  Soma  juice  is  crushed, 
and  wo  are  informed  in  a  note,  that 
it  is  the  Asclepias  Adda  of  Rox- 
bui'gh,  now  more  commonly  called 
the  Sarcostema  Viminalis,  or  Sar- 
costema  Brevistigma.  It  has  hardly 
perceptible  leaves,  small  sweet  white 
flowers,  and  yields  a  pure  milky 
juice  of  an  acid  flavour  in  great 
abundance.  It  grows  on  the  hilH 
of  the  Punjaub  and  the  Coromand^l 
coast;  but  to  make  it  sacrificially  effi- 
cacious, it  must,  like  the  mandrake, 
be  'plucked  by  night,'  and  by  moon- 
light, torn  up  by  the  roots  and  noi 
cut  down.  When  so  gathered  it 
must  be  carried  on  a  cart  drawn  bj 
two  he- goats.  The  Soma  thus  ob- 
tained is  much  more  in  the  Brahmin 
theology  than  a  mere  object  of 
sacrifice  or  symbol.  All  other  things 
connected  with  sacrifice,  the  horn, 
the  post,  the  kettle,  and  even  the 
ladle,  are  all  praised  in  extravagant 
terms  as  sacred;  but  the  Soma  alone 

*  becomes  an    independent    deity* 

*  The  beverage  is  divine ;  it  purifies, 
it  is  a  water  of  life,  it  gives  health 
and  immortality.*  Muir  has  trans- 
lated a  hymn  concerning  it  fifomthe 
Rig- Veda,  viii.  88  :—     , 
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We've  quaffed  the  Soma  bright, 

And  are  iiDDiortal  grown ; 
We've  entered  into  light, 

And  all  the  gods  have  known. 
What  mortal  now  can  harm, 

Or  foeman  Tex  us  more  ? 
Through  thee  beyond  alarm, 

Immortal  God  !  mo  soar. 

The  third  means  by  whicli  the 
Brahmins  assured  tboir  power  was 
also  not  without  significance.  They 
did  not  approve  of  *  secular  educa- 
tion/ Like  M.  Dupanloup,  they 
desired  that  the  young  should  be 
brought  up  very  literally  *aux 
genoux  de  I'eglise.'  *  Godless  Col- 
feges '  were  unheard  of  in  Ancient 
India.  The  laborious  care  with 
which  all  students  were  affiliated  to 
'sjAritual  fathers,'  and  instructed  by 
them  in  the  duty  of  ordering  them- 
selves lowly  and  reverently  to  pas- 
tors and  masters,  is  extremely  clear. 
There  never  was,  and  never  could  be 
a  *  Young  India'  till  English  rule 
had  left  space  for  the  growth  of  so 

S)rtentous  a  plant.  Every  youthful 
rahmin  was  required  to  Uve  twelve 
years  witb  his  Brahmin  tutor,  called 
his  Guroo,  and  was  pet-niitted  to 
spend  forty-eight  years  if  he  pleased 
as  a  student.  The  lessons  consisted 
inainly  in  the  acquirement  of  the 
holy  verses  orally  and  by  heart. 
There  were  also  parishads  or  univer- 
sities for  older  students,  whose 
£une  still  lingers  in  the  north-west 
of  India. 

We  now  proceed  to  give,  follow- 
ing our  authoress's  guidance,  a  brief 
synopsis  of  Sanskrit  literature. 

At  the  head  of  all,  and  always 
assigned  by  far  the  highest  honours, 
are  the  Four  Vedas.  Some  idea  of 
the  sanctiiy  attached  to  these  books 
iiuiy  be  obtained  from  the  fact  that 
the  common  images  of  Brahma  are 
Baade  to  this  day  in  India  holding 
<»ie  of  the  Vedas  in  each  of  the  four 
hands.  Each  Veda  consists  of  two 
parts,  the  Hanhiia  or  lyric  portion, 
and  the  Brahmana  or  prose  ap- 
pendix. 
I.  The  Big. Veda,  the  most  an- 


cient and  sacred  of  all  Sanskrit 
books.  It  consists  of  all  the  oldest 
hymns. 

2.  The  Sama-Veda.  This  book 
consists  of  hymns,  nearly  all  of 
which  are  also  to  be  found  in  the 
Rig- Veda,  but  are  hero  arranged  in 
order  to  be  cbaunted  by  the  priests. 

3.  The  Yajnr-Veda  consists  of 
various  rituals  and  liturgies.  The 
whole  of  this  Veda  is  considerably 
more  recent  than  the  two  former. 
As  already  remarked,  the  institution 
of  caste  first  appears  in  it.  The 
Yajnr-Veda  is  itself  of  two  distinct 
epochs — the  older  portion  is  called 
the  Black,  and  the  latter  the  White 
Yajnr-Veda.  As  the  sacrificial  Veda 
(as  its  name  imports),  it  obtains 
great  respect,  and  is  spoken  of 
by  some  of  ihe  commentators  as 
superior  to  all  the  other  Vedas; 
just  as  the  book  of  Leviticus  might 
have  been  perhaps  regarded  by  a 
Babbin  as  more  important  than  the 
Psalms. 

4.  The  Atharva-Veda,  consisting 
of  both  hymns  and  prose  pieces, 
belonging  to  a  later  age  and  marked 
by  a  peculiarly  servile  and  cringing 
spirit. 

Added  to  the  hymns  it  contains, 
each  Veda,  as  already  stated,  has 
also  a  portion  called  its  Brahmana s. 

The  Aitareya  Brahmana,  belong- 
ing to  the  Big- Veda,  consists  of 
eight  books  of  prayers,  proper  for 
the  Soma  sacrifice ;  and  narrations 
connected  with  it  and  other  sacri- 
fices. 

The  Sama-Veda  has  eight  Brah- 
manas  attached  to  it;  but  their 
contents  are  not  fully  known.  They 
appear  to  refer  to  various  incanta- 
tions. 

The  Satapatha  Brahmana  belongs 
to  the  White  or  later  Yajur-Veda. 
It  describes  sundry  pastoral  festivals 
and  ceremonies,  especially  those  of 
the  full  moon.  The  most  import- 
ant portion,  however,  consists  of 
strange  speculations  on  the  origin 
of  things.  Some  of  these  are  wild 
in    the    extreme.        Prajapati,   for 
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infitatice,  the  soarce  of  all  created 
things,  is  himself  described  as 
the  seven  Kishis  in  one  person ; 
while  other  notions  about  sin, 
death  and  immortality,  are  to  ns 
quite  unmeaning.  In  this  Brah- 
mana  we  find  many  allusions  to 
Manu,  the  originator  of  all  wor- 
ship; the  ancestor  of  the  Aryan 
Hindoos ; — the  original  Man — from 
whom  the  Sanskrit,  and  our  own 
name  for  a  human  being,  are 
derived.  The  German  Mannus,  the 
ancestor  of  the  Teutons,  can  hardly 
fail  to  be  identified  with  this  mytho- 
logical patriarch  of  the  whole  Aryan 
family. 

Again,  beyond  the  four  Vedas 
and  their  Brahmanas,  the  next 
order  of  compositions  are  mystic 
writings  called  Aranyakas  and 
Upanishads,  supposed  to  be  supple- 
mentary to  the  former  scriptures. 
One  of  these,  the  Brihad  Aranyaka, 
contains  a  passage  so  curious  that 
I  cannot  pass  it  over.  It  is  in  the 
form  of  a  dialogue  between  a  Brah- 
min and  his  wife.  The  wife  asks  : — 

*  What  my  lord  knoweth  of  immortality 
may  he  tell  mo?' 

Yajnavalkya  replied :  *  Thou,  who  art 
truly  dear  to  me,  tbou  speukest  dear  words. 
Sit  dowo.  I  will  explain  it  to  thee.  ...  A 
husband  is  lored,  not  because  we  love  the 
husband,  but  because  we  love  in  him  the 
Divine  Spirit.  A  wife  is  loved,  not  be- 
cause wo  love  her,  but  because  we  love  in 

her  the  Divine  Spirit It  is  with  us 

when  we  enter  the  Divine  Spirit,  as  if  a 
lump  of  salt  was  tlirown  into  the  sea.  It 
cannot  be  taken  out  H^iin.  The  water  be- 
comes salt,  but  the  suit  disappears.  When 
we  have  passed  away,  there  is  no  longer 
any  name.     This  I  tell  thee,  my  wife.* 

Maitriyi  said:  'My  lord,  thou  hast  be- 
wildered me,  saying  that  there  is  no  longer 
any  name,  when  we  have  passed  away.' 

The  philosophic  husband  replies  to 
this  feminine  '  longing  after  immor- 
tality *  by  observing  that  what  he 
has  told  her  is  'sufficient  to  the 
highest  knowledge,'  and  that  as  the 
Divine  Self  is  all  in  all,  there  cannot 
be  any  other  immortality  for  man 
than  that  of  the  lump  of  the  salt. 
*  Having  said  this,  Yajnavalkya  left 


his  wife  for  ever  and  went  into  the 
solitude  of  the  forests.*  A  very 
logical  conclusion!  Other  people 
beside  the  poor  puzzled  wife  (our 
authoress  observes)  were  dissatisfied 
as  time  went  on  with  the  salt  theory 
of  existence,  and  the  doctrine  of 
transmigration  was  projected  out  of 
their  aspirations,  and  became  at 
last  a  portion  of  the"  national  creed, 
in  whose  earlier  form  it  had  no 
place.  'A  living  dog,'  says  the 
Jew,  'is  better  than  a  dead  lion.* 
*It  is  better  to  live  an  individual 
existence,*  says  the  heart  of  Hindoo 
humanity, '  even  as  a  snake  or  a  rat, 
than  to  be  absorbed  Mid  lost  in  Deity 
like  the  lump  of  salt  in  the  sea.' 

Beside  the  Aranyakas,  and  of  the 
same  character  with  them,  are  the 
Upanishads,  which  ai«  the  portion 
of  Sanskrit  literature  chiefly  studied 
by  modem  Hindoos,  and  possessed 
of  the  greatest  philoeopbical  inte- 
rest. The  word  Dpanisbad  is  sup- 
posed to  mean  'secret,*  and  the 
books  bearing  that  name  are  trea- 
tises  attempting  to  solve  the  great 
secrets  of  the  universe ;  the  nature 
of  God,  and  of  the  soul,  and  the 
history  of  creation.  They  are 
somewhat  numerous,  and  were  com- 
posed by  yarions  independent  think- 
ers at  different  times.  The  writerB* 
names  are  never  mentioned.  *  They 
appear,'  says  Mrs.  Manning,  *to 
have  been  possessed  by  an  ardent 
spirit  of  aspiration  of  which  San 
skrit  religious  literature  is  the  re- 
sult and  the  exponent.' 

Many  of  the  Upanishads  have 
been  translated  into  English,  and 
contain  some  of  the  best  known  ex- 
pressions of  Hindoo  piety.  In  one 
of  them,  the  Talavakwi  Upanishads 
the  following  fine  thoughts  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  God  are  te  he 
found : — 

Know  that  that  which  dots  not  ara  by 
the  eye,  but  by  which  the  eyes  see— i» 
Brahma. 

Know  that  that  which  does  not  hear  by 
the  ear,  but  by  which  the  cars  hear— is 
Brahma. 
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Know  Uiat  tliAt  which  doM  not  hreathe 
by  breath,  but  that  bj  which  broath  ia 
breathed— -is  Brahma. 

....  By  him  who  thinks  that  Brahma 
is  not  comprehended,  by  him  He  is  com- 
prahended. 

Ho  who  thinks  that  Brahma  is  compre- 
hended, he  does  not  know  Him. 

Another  Upaniahad  has  the  rather 
acate  obserration :  ^  He  who  has 
reverence  acquires  faith.  The  re- 
verent alone  poesesses  faith.  He 
who  can  control  his  passions  pos- 
sesses reverence.* 

After  tbns  giving  a  sketch  of  the 
Vedas,  the  Aranyakas,  and  Upani- 
shads,  of  which  the  above  pages 
afford  only    the    baldest  epitome, 
Mrs.  Manning  proceeds  with  great 
clearness  and  ability  to  draw  the 
outlines  of  the  Hindoo  systems  of 
philosophy.     Into  the  rarefied  air 
of  these  acute  speculations  we  need 
not  ascend  very  fur.     The  under- 
lying conception   of    all    was   the 
existence  of  a  Supreme  Soul  (vari- 
ously   called    Brahma,  Brihaspati, 
Viswakarman,  Atman,  Parabrahm, 
and  Iswara),  and  that  He   is  the 
only  reality,  all  eke  being  perish- 
able and  delusive.      More  or  less 
personality   is    attributed    to    this 
Sapreme  Soul  in  different  systems. 
The  metempsychosis,    which    was 
imknown  to  the  Bishis  of  the  Vedas, 
liere  occupies  a  prominent  place  in 
all  speculations,  and  the  means  to 
©scape  perpetual  transformation  by 
•^sorption  in  the  Supreme  Soul  is 
^e  practical  aim  of  every  philo- 
sophy. 

There  are  six  recognised  systems, 
or  Darsanas,  of  Hindoo  philosophy. 
The  first  is  the  Sankhya  system, 
*aaght  by  Kapila.  Its  principal 
^trine  is  that  rest  from  trans- 
migration  is  to  be  obtained  by  true 
knowledge,  and  that  true  knowledge 
consists  in  regarding  man  and  the 
"World  as  altogether  worthless  and 
P^hable.  &i^la  added  little  or 
nothing  about  the  eternal  Beality 
behind  these  transitory  things,  and 
wis  (not  unimportant !)  portion  of 
w  scheme  was  completed  by  Patan- 


jah',  forming  the  second  or  Yoga 
system  of  philosophy.  Patanjali's 
four  chapters  are  appended  in  the 
best  manuscripts  to  the  Sutras  (or 
leaves)  of  Kapila ;  and  form  toge- 
ther the  work  called  Sankhyapra- 
vacbana. 

The  third  philosophic  system  is 
the  Nyayi  of  Qotama,  which  again 
was  supplemented  by  the  Vaiseshika 
or  fourth  system  of  Kanada.  These 
two  Darsanas  both  occupy  them- 
selves with  elaborate  investigations 
into  the  mental  constitution  of  man 
and  the  laws  of  logic,  as  means  for 
the  attainment  of  true  knowledge. 
Lastly,  the  fifth  and  sixth  systems 
are  called  the  Purva  Mimansa  and 
the  Uttara  Mimansa ;  the  first  ori- 
ginated by  Jaimini,  and  the  second 
by  the  eminent  sage  Vyasa,  whose 
name  we  find  Indian  Brahmos  of  the 
present  day  associating  with  the 
Western  prophets  and  teachers,  for 
whom  they  desire  to  express  the 
greatest  respect.  It  is  this  last  sys- 
tem, the  Uttara  Mimansa  of  Vyasa, 
to  which  the  title  of  Vedanta,  ikmi- 
liar  to  English  ears,  is  applied ;  the 
word  meaning  '  the  ultimate  aim  of 
the  Vedas.'  All  the  other  systems 
of  philosophy  recognise  the  Vedas 
as  sacred,  but  the  two  Mimansas 
treat  them  as  absolute  revelation, 
and  are  in  fact  commentaries  and 
interpretations  of  their  earlier  and 
later  portions.  *  The  Vedanta,*  says 
our  authoress,  *  simply  teaches  that 
the  universe  emanates  in  successive 
developments  from  Brahma  or  Para- 
matman,  the  Supreme  Soul;  that 
man's  soul  is  identical  in  origin 
with  the  Supreme  Soul ;  and  that 
liberation  from  transmigration  will 
be  obtained  so  soon  as  man  knows 
his  soul  to  bo  one  with  the  Supreme 
Soul.'  The  Vedanta  system  repre- 
sents the  religion  of  Hindoo  philo- 
sophy, or  rather  the  religion  of 
philosophers.  *To  suppose  that  men 
who  accepted  the  Sankhya  or  Nyaya 
systems  would  therefore  take  no 
interest  in  the  Vedanta  would  be 
somewhat  like  supposing  that  if  a 
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man  studied  Aristotle  he  would  ne- 
cessarily despise  the  Psalms.'  The 
great  Hindoo  theologian  Sankara 
Acharya,  of  whose  poem,  the  Atma- 
Bodha,  Mrs.  Manning  proceeds  to 
give  an  account,  was  an  enthusiastic 
Vedantist.  As  a  glimpse  of  the 
ocean  of  uncertain  chronology  on 
which  we  are  sailing,  we  may  re- 
mark that  tbo  age  of  this  teacher 
is  placed  hy  tradition  at  ahout 
200  B.C.,  and  that  H.  H.  Wilson 
brings  him  down  to  the  8  th  or  9  th 
century  a.d. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of 
Hindoo  religious  philosophy,  our 
authoress  is  obliged  to  interpolate 
a  notice  of  a  most  rcmai'kable 
work  whose  assigned  place  is  an 
episode  of  the  g^at  epic  poem,  the 
Mahabharata;  but  whose  purport 
is  wholly  religious  and  philoso- 
phical. The  effect  of  the  interpo- 
lation of  such  a  treatise  into  the 
middle  of  the  heroic  tale  is  to  our 
western  feeling  not  a  little  gro- 
tesque, and  much  as  if  a  chapter  of 
Thomas  Aquinas  had  got  itself 
wedged  into  the  *  Nibelungen  Lied,' 
or  the  opening  of  Hooker's  *  Eccle- 
siastical Polity '  were  to  bo  found 
in  the  middle  of  the  *  Faerie  Queen.' 
The  story  of  the  Mahabharata  has 
conducted  us  to  the  eve  of  a  tre- 
mendous battle.  Two  armies  are 
drawn  up  in  array,  the  trumpet 
sounds  for  the  charge,  and  the 
combatants  rush  half-way  to  meet 
each  other.  At  this  appropriate 
moment  Arjuna,  the  hero,  bids 
Krishna,  his  divine  charioteer,  stop 
and  discuss  with  him  the  mysteries 
of  the  universe,  through  eighteen 
chapters,  terminating  in  a  grand 
solution  of  the — to  us — all  too 
fietmiliar  controversy  of  Faith  versiis 
Works! 

Absurd  as  is  this  mise  en  scimcy 
the  poem  in  question  contains  some 
of  the  noblest  thoughts  to  bo  found 
in  any  language.  It  has  long  been 
known  by  means  of  Wilkins'  trans- 
lation to  that  rather  small  section 
of  'general    readers'   who  peruse 


Eastern  books.     There  are  to  be 
found  in  it  such  passages  as  the 

following : 

A  man  attains  perfection  by  being  satis- 
fied vr'itli  his  oirn  office,  and  worshipping 
Him  from  whom  all  things  hare  their 
origin.  Better  to  perform  one's  own  duty, 
though  it  be  deroid  of  excellence,  than  to 
do  well  the  dutj  of  another.  Krishna 
(God)  sajs :  *This  is  a  kingly  science  and 
a  kingly  mystery.  All  this  unirerse  has 
been  created  by  me.  All  things  exist  in 
roe.  I  am  the  father,  mother,  sustainar  of 
this  universe.  Eren  those  who  worship 
other  gods  worship  me.  ...  I  am  the  same 
to  all  beings.  Even  those  who  are  bom  in 
pin,  even  women  and  Sndras  take  the 
highest  path  if  they  come  to  me. 

The  eleventh  chapter  contains  a 
very  remarkable  scene,  in  which 
Krishna,  at  Arjuna's  entreaty, 
shows  himself  in  his  proper  form : 

Gifted  with  many  months  and  eyes,  with 
many  wonderful  appearances,  with  many 
dinue  ornaments,  holding  many  celestial 
weapons,  wearing  celestial  wreathes  and 
robes,  anointed  with  celestial  perfumes,  the 
ull-miraculous  infinite  Deity  with  his  face 
turned  in  all  dirocnons !  If  the  light  of  a 
thousand  suns  were  to  break  forth  in  the 
sky  at  the  same  time,  it  would  be  similar 
to  the  brilliance  of  that  mighty  One. 

Those  amongst  us  who  feel  dis- 
posed to  despise  such  a  vision  as  a 
proof  of  heathenish  conceptions  of 
Deity  may  perhaps  do  well  to  re- 
member that  the  Hebrews,  even 
while  they  asserted  that  *  no  man 
could  see  God  and  live,'  yet  be- 
lieved that  the  Seventy  Elders  on 
the  Mount  had  'seen  the  €k>d  of 
Israel,'  with  the  figure  of  a  man, 
and  '  as  it  were  a  jasper  and  a  sar- 
dine stone/  and  with  '  the  appear- 
ance of  fire.' 

The  main  drift  of  the  whole 
Bhagavad  Gita  is  to  show  that  the 
philosophy  which  taught  that  libe- 
ration comes  from  knowledge,  mast 
yet  be  supplemented  by  obedience 
and  virtue. 

Passing  from  both  Yodas  and 
philosophical  Darsanas,  we  arrive 
at  the  Puranas,  which  belong  to  a 
still  later  age — probably  about  the 
ninth   century    A.D.       They    were 
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eighteen  in  number,  and  are,  says 
Wilson,  among  the  most  popular 
works  in  the  Sanskrit  language. 
Peasts  are  regulated  by  them,  and 
texts  quoted  from  them  have  va- 
lidity in  civil  as  well  as  religious 
law.  Vishnu,  often  identified  with 
Brahma,  is  here  the  ruling  god ; 
and  the  means  of  propitiating  him, 
or  becoming  united  with  him,  oc- 
cupy a  large  portion  of  the  contents 
of  the  Puranas. 

Next  below  the  Puranas  come 
the  Tantras,  which  appear  to  con- 
cern themselves  with  mystical  and 
debasing  rites.  While  the  Puranas 
are  used  by  the  educated  classes,  the 
Tantras  are  *  patronised  by  the  less 
respectable  members  of  Hindoo 
society.* 

A  very  important  class  of  books 
now  comes  into  view,  the  Dharma 
Sastras  or  law-books  of  India.  The 
first  and  chief  of  these  is  the  cele- 
Brated  Institutes  of  Manu,  translated 
by  Sir  William  Jones,  and  formerly 
assigned  by  Orientalists  an  antiquity 
of  B.C.  1 200,  but  now  brought  down 
to  a  much  more  recent  date.  The 
name  of  the  book,  says  Mrs.  Man- 
ning, is  itself  a  kind  of  pious  fraud, 
for  the  *  laws  '  are  merely  the  laws 
or  customs  of  a  school  or  association 
of  Hindoos  called  the  Manavas,  who 
lived  on  the  banks  of  the  Saraswati, 
and  were  an  energetic  and  pros- 
perous people.  Their  system  seems 
to  have  worked  so  well  that  it  was 
adopted  by  other  communities,  and 
then  the  organisers  announced  it  as 
a  code  given  to  men  by  their 
divine  progenitor  Manu,  or  Menu. 
They  added  also  passages  which 
assert  the  divine  claims  of  Brah- 
mins, but  a  great  deal  of  this  por- 
tion of  the  Code  seems  to  have 
existed  only  in  theory  and  never 
to  have  had  practical  validity.  In 
Sanskrit  plays  and  poems,  where 
the  real  state  of  things  is  betrayed, 
weak  and  indigent  brahmins  are 
not  infrequent ;  and  Sudras  are 
found  to  have  political  rights.  The 
whole  of  the  authoress's  synopsis  of 


this  most  curious  work  amply  de- 
serves study.  Space  can  only  be 
spared  here  to  remark  on  one  of  its 
topics, — ^the  regulations  of  domestic 
life. 

The  condition  of  women  in  India 
seems  to  have  constantly  deterio- 
rated since  the  Vedic  ages.  At  the 
time  of  the  Institutes  of  Menu  it 
had  reached  a  stage  of  absolute 
subjection,  but  had  yet  something 
worse  to  fall  to,  the  abjection  of  the 
modern  practice  of  incarceration 
for  life,  and  death  by  suttee.  '  Day 
and  night,'  say  the  Institutes  (chap, 
ix.  w.  2,  3,  <fec.),  *  must  women  be 
held  by  their  protectors  in  a  state 
of  dependence.  Their  fathers  pro- 
tect them  in  childhood,  their  hus- 
bands in  youth,  their  sons  in  age. 
A  woman  is  never  fit  for  indepen- 
dence. .  .  .  Women  have  no  business 
with  the  texts  of  the  Vedas.  Having 
therefore  no  evidence  of  law  and  no 
knowledge  of  expiating  tests,  sinful 
women  must  be  as  foul  as  falsehood 
itself.  .  .  .  She  who  keeps  in  subjec- 
tion to  her  lord  her  heart,  her  speech 
and  her  body  shall  attain  his  man- 
sion in  heaven.  .  .  Even  if  a  husband 
be  devoid  of  good  qualities  or  ena- 
moured of  another  woman,  yet  must 
he  be  constantly  revered  as  a  god 
by  a  virtuous  wife.'  The  Code,  says 
our  authoress,  does  not  hint  at  the 
practice  of  widow-burning;  but  from 
making  the  position  of  single  women 
and  widows  absolutely  unbearable, 
the  ground  wbs  laid  for  the  two 
great  crimes  of  later  ages  against 
women,  viz.  infanticide  and  suttee. 
The  stupendous  selfishness  of  men, 
who  were  not  content  with  reducing  a 
woman  body  and  soul  to  the  adoring 
and  unreasoning  dependence  of  a 
dog  during  the  life  of  her  husband, 
but  required  her  after  his  death  to 
*  emaciate  her  body,  live  on  flowers, 
and  perform  harsh  duties,  till  death,' 
led  to  these  not  unnatural  results. 
They  were  the  most  merciftil  mothers 
who  put  their  female  children  out 
of  a  world  which  offered  them  no 
mercy;  and  per^][>8  nc^^^  most 
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nnmercifal  Brahmins  who  urged  the 
widows  to  terminate  their  miseries 
on  the  funeral  pile.  The  way  in 
which,  while  all  this  was  going  on, 
the  great  poets  of  the  Ramayana 
and  Mahahharata,  and  the  drama- 
tists of  later  days,  continued  to 
ideahse  women,  and  represent  them 
as  perfect  angels  of  heroism  and 
devotion,  would  he  astonishing  did 
we  not  remember  that  the  same 
thing  happened  in  Grreece  ;  and  that 
Sophocles  drew  Antigone,  and  Euri- 
jHdes  Aloestis,  when  the  real '  woman 
of  the  period '  was  either  shut  up 
in  her  gynoBkoniiis,  or  came  out  of 
it  only  as  one  of  the  hetcene.  The 
man,  quoad  artist,  liked  to  imagine 
woman  free  and  noble.  The  man, 
quoad  man  and  citizen,  was  perfectly 
content  to  keep  her  a  prisoner  for 
life  and  to  leave  her  to  be  burned 
to  death  with  his  corpse,  as  her  final 
reward  and  glorification. 

At  the  present  day  in  India  it 
is  an  ordinary  thing  for  a  lady  to 
be  bom  in  the  upstaira  zenana, 
and  never  once  to  have  trodden 
the  earth,  even  of  the  most  con- 
fined garden,  before  she  is  borne 
to  her  grave.  What  existence 
must  be  among  a  knot  of  women 
thus  immured  together  withnothiDg 
Imt  their  loves  and  hatreds  and 
jealousies  to  brood  upon,  is  awful 
and  piteous  to  think  of.  Every 
house  in  India,  belonging  to  the 
higher  classes,  must  be  a  convent 
peopled  with  Starrs  and  Saurins. 
That  the  whole  population,  male 
and  female,  should  be  physically  and 
morally  weak  when  their  mothers 
have  undergone  for  centuries  such 
a  regime^  is  no  more  than  inevi- 
table. The  Hindoos  have  spoiled 
the  lives  of  their  wives  and  daugh- 
ters, and  Nemesis  has  spoiled  theirs, 
and  made  them  the  easy  prey  of 
i^eir  Saxon  conquerors ;  whose  an- 
cestors were  naked  savages  when 
they  were  a  splendid  and  cultured 
race,  but  whose  women,  even  in 
those  old  days  of   Tacitus,    were 

thought  to  have  in  them  somewhat 


of  the  Divinity.'  The  murvel  is  not 
that  Hindoos  are  what  we  find 
them,  but  that  any  race  can  have 
survived  so  long  such  a  monstrous 
infraction  of  natural  laws.  Most 
marvellous  of  all  is  it,  that  Hindoo 
women  with  the '  set  of  their  brains,' 
as  we  should  think,  turned  to 
idiotcy  through  centuries  of  caged- 
up  mothers,  yet  display,  when  rare 
occasions  offer,  no  mean  degree  of 
some  of  the  higher  forms  of  human 
intelligence.  At  this  moment  the 
Brahmos  are  congratulating  them- 
selves on  the  appearance  of  a  Ben- 
galee poetess  who  composes  bean- 
tiful  hynms  suitable  for  theis^ 
worship;  and  Mr.  Mill  has  borne 
testimony  to  his  official  experience 
in  India  of  the  extraordinary  apti- 
tude for  government  of  such  Hindoo 
princesses  as  have  ruled  as  regents 
for  th^  sons.  'I^'  he  says,  *s 
Hindoo  principality  is  stronglj, 
vigilantly,  and  economically  go- 
verned, if  order  is  preserved  with- 
out oppression,  if  cultivation  i» 
extending  and  the  people  prospe- 
rous, in  three  cases  out  of  feur  thst 
.principality  is  under  a  woman's 
imle.  This  feet — ^to  me,' he  adds, 'an 
entirely  unexpected  one — I  We 
collected  from  a  long  official  know- 
ledge of  Hindoo  governments.' 

After  the  Institutes  of  Menu  coma 
the  Codes  of  Yajnavalkya  and  Para- 
sara.  To  all  these  are  attribnted 
the  rank  of  S-mritl  or  Divine  Bere- 
lation.  But  (as  has  happened  els^ 
where)  infallible  books  were  found 
ere  long  to  need  infallible  interpre- 
tations; and  commentaries  and 
digests  of  these  inspired  codes  soon 
multipHed,  and  became  almost  as 
important  as  the  codes  themselves. 
Mrs.  Manning  gives  some  accoimi 
of  them,  and  then  proceeds  to  write 
some  singularly  interesting  chq^ters 
on  Hin<k>o  Medicine,  Astronomy, 
Grammar,  and  Architecture.  With 
regret  we  must  leave  these  aside  as 
incapable  of  compression,  and  torn 
to  her  second  volume,  which  ia  de- 
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voted  to  what  maj  be  called  the 
seenlar  literature  of  India,  with  a 
sopplementarj  chapter  on  Com- 
merce and  Manufacture. 

The  traveller  who  has  familiarised 
himself  with  the  streets  of  beautiful 
Florence  and  proceeds  from  thence 
to  Pisa,  is  apt  to  feel  somewhat  con- 
fiwed  as  to  identity  of  place.  There 
is  tbe  same  Amo,  and  a  very  simi- 
lar  Lang-Amo  with  rows  of  palaces, 
Bat  the  one  city  is  lonely  and 
straDge  and  the  other  bright  and 
fall  of  vigorous  life ;  and  between 
the  two  he  feels  as  we  do  in  a  dream 
when  we  imagine  we  see  a  place  or 
person  and  yet  find  them  altogether 
other  than  we  know  them  to  be. 
Very  similar  sensations  must  surely 
have  been  experienced  by  the  Euro- 
pean scholars  who  discovered  the 
great  Hindoo  poems,  and,  like  the 
Ancient  Mariner,  were  the  first 
that  ever  hurst 
Into  that  silent  lea. 

There  were  all  the  forms  of  art  to 
which  they  had  been  accustomed, 
and  of  which  Greece  was  deemed 
the  veiy  creator.  There  were  long 
grand  Epics,  and  there  were  noble 
dramas,  and  lyrics,  and  tales,  and 
even  fkbles,  from  which  those  of 
-^Esop  seemed  borrowed.  It  was 
another  and  a  complete  cycle  of 
literature;  yet,  in  each  case,  the 
resemblance  was  incomplete,  the 
forms  less  perfect,  the  legends  more 
wild  and  seemingly  often  unmean- 
ing; the  unities  more  neglected.  That 
one  great  miracle-age  of  Grecian  art 
had  not  indeed  repeated  itself  in 
India.  Kalidasa  could  not  take  rank 
hende  Sophocles  any  more  than  the 
Hishis  of  the  Yedas  could  rank  be- 
side the  Psalmists  of  Israel.  But 
yet  there  was  power,  beauty,  origi- 
nality in  the  Sanskrit  poems,  such 
as  ahnost  constituted  an  equid  won- 
der, falling,  as  they  did  sponta- 
neously, into  such  closely  oorre- 
spondmg  forms. 

The  reader  who  will  give  the 
volume  befbre  us  a  perusal  cannot, 
we  think,  fail  to  be  amazed  at  the 


richness  of  imagination  and  the 
deHcacy  of  natural  sentiment  dis- 
played in  the  Hindoo  poems.  Un- 
fortunately, the  limited  space  of  a 
review  necessarily  forbids  even  an 
attempt  to  convey  those  qualities, 
and  the  most  which  can  be  done 
here  is  to  give  a  bare  reswme  of  the 
character  of  the  work  whose  choice 
flowers  Mrs.  Manning  has  gathered 
into  a  splendid  bouquet. 

The  two  poems  which  bear  to 
Hindoo  literature  the  relation 
which  the  Odyssey  and  the  Iliad  do 
to  that  of  Greece,  and  which  have 
been  almost  equally  prized  by  the 
nation  to  which  they  belong,  are 
theRamayanaand  the  Mahabharata. 
The  age  of  both  is  presumed  to  be 
considerably  anterior  to  the  Chris- 
tian era;  and  at  all  events  to  be 
earlier  than  that  of  the  great  Codes 
of  Hindoo  law.  The  Ramayana 
is  a  complete  poem,  composed  by 
the  poet  Valmiki.  The  Mahabharata 
is  a  vast  piece  composed  at  different 
times  and  by  different  authors,  some 
before  and  some  after  the  age  of  the 
Bamayana.  The  story  narrated  in 
the  Bamayana,  is  that  of  a  hero 
named  Rama,  now  worshipped  in 
India  as  a  god,  and  represented  as 
one  of  the  incarnations  of  Vishnu. 
He  is  described  as  the  son  of  the 
King  of  Ayodya  (the  modem  Oude), 
and  is  bom,  like  most  other  heroes 
of  fable,  semi-miraculously.  The 
adventures  of  Rama  and  his  faith- 
ful wife  Sita,  are  some  of  them 
touching,  some  absurd ;  the  chief  is, 
the  carrying  off  of  Sita  by  Havana, 
the  demon- Eng  of  Lanka,  or 
Ceylon.  To  recover  her,  Rama 
enters  into  an  alliance  with  the 
king  of  the  monkeys  and  invades 
Ceylon.  A  bridge  is  formed  of 
rocks  (of  course  still  in  situ)  over 
which  Rama  and  his  quadmmanous 
friends  make  their  way  and  recover 
the  dame,  whose  story  has  combined 
the  mishaps  of  Proserpine  with  tbe 
destiny  of  Helen.  Many  parts  of 
this  poem,  even  in  translation,  are 
full  of  grace ;  and  the  tenderness  of 
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parental  and  filial  affection  can 
hardly  ever  have  been  more  beanti- 
fnlly  described. 

The  Mahabharata  is  still  larger 
than  the  Bamayana,  containing  in 
its  present  form  100,000  stanzas. 
Its  anthorship  is  attributed  to  Yyasa, 
bat,  as  mentioned  above,  it  is  nn- 
doabtedly  the  work  of  many  hands. 
The  quarrels  of  two  great  allied 
families  form  the  staple  of  the 
story;  its  name  signifying  'the 
great  history  of  the  descendants  of 
Bbarata.'  The  heroes  are  the  five 
brothers  Pandavas,  and  the  heroine 
is  Drapaudi;  a  woman  who  is 
strangely  represented  as  the  wife  of 
all  of  them.  This  trait  of  manners 
is  the  more  remarkable  as  modem 
Brahminical  law  is  entirely  opposed 
to  polyandry,  and  the  Indian  com- 
mentators are  exceedingly  tronbled 
at  the  incident  in  their  great  national 
epic.  The  custom,  however,  still 
exists  among  the  Buddhists  of 
Thibet,  and  the  tribe  of  Nairs  in 
Southern  India ;  and  its  appearance 
in  the  Mahabharata  proves  the  i^e 
of  that  great  poem  to  have  been 

5 nor  to  that  of  the  Institutes  of 
lenu  and  the  other  codes  of  Hindoo 
law. 

After  a  series  of  wars  whose  nar- 
rative is  interrupted  by  many 
episodes  (in  one  of  which  is  the 
legend  of  a  deluge),  the  Mahabha- 
rata closes  in  a  peculiarly  striking 
manner.  The  brothers  Pandavas 
remain  masters  of  the  field  and 
kings  of  their  native  country,  all 
the  rival  race  being  slain.  But 
'  leanness  enters  into  their  souls,' 
and  they  set  off,  accompanied  by 
Drapaudi  and  their  dog,  to  walk  to 
Mount  Meru,  where  Indra's  heaven 
rises  among  the  summits  of  the 
Himalayas.  They  walk  on  and 
on  in  single  file,  till  at  last  Drapaudi 
sinks  down  and  dies;  and  then  each 
brother  in  succession  falls  till  the 
eldest  remains  alone;  the  myste- 
rious dog  still  following  him.  Lidra 
now  appears  and  offers  to  bear  the 
hero  in  his  chariot  to  heaven.     He 


asks  that  his  brothers  and  his  wife 
may  be  taken  there  also.  Indra  tells 
him  they  have  already  reached 
heaven,  through  the  portals  of  the 
grave.  He  alone  has  been  privileged 
to  enter  wearing  his  fleshly  form. 
Then  Yudhishthira  asks  that  his 
dog  may  accompany  him.  But  Indra 
scornfully  observes,  *  My  heaven 
hath  no  place  for  dogs ; '  whereupon 
the  hero  says  that '  to  abandon  the 
faithful  and  devoted  is  an  endless 
crime.' 

Yon  poor  creature,  in  fear  and  distress, 
hath  truBted  in  my  power  to  save  it ; 

Not  tlierefore  for  e'en  life  itself  will  1 
break  my  plighted  word. 

Fortunately  the  dog  turns  out  to 
be  Yama,  the  god  of  Death,  who 
has  ever  followed  his  steps  hitiierto 
(an  allegory  in  the  vein  of  Bunyan), 
and  by  revealing  himself^  sets  the 
hero  free  to  accept  Indra's  invita- 
tion. But  not  even  here  do  his 
trials  end.  He  enters  heaven,  and 
seeks  instantly  for  his  wife  and  his 
brothers  ;  but  he  is  told  they  are  in 
hell  1  *  Then  to  hell  will  I  go  also,* 
cries  the  hero,  and  thiuier  he 
actually  descends.  But  hell  to  ihe 
righteous,  is  only  Maya  (delusion). 
He  and  his  beloved  ones  are  in 
paradise  for  ever. 

There  is  something  to  our  think- 
ing so  perfectly  Teutonic  in  all 
this  conclusion,  that  we  can  hardly 
express  our  surprise  at  finding  it 
in  an  Eastern  book.  The  distinct 
motions  of  heaven  and  hell,  the 
nature  of  the  trials  offered  to  the 
hero,  and  his  idea  of  duty  to  his 
dog  would  all  seem  quite  natural 
in  a  German  story ;  but  how  strange 
a  testimony  do  they  bring  to  t£e 
essential  unity  of  the  Aryan  mind, 
occurring  as  they  do  in  a  Sanskrit 
poem,  to  which  we  can  attribute  no 
later  age  than  the  Christian  era! 

The  story  of  Rama  and  Sita  is 
imi^ain  treated  in  a  third  and  minor 
poem  of  later  date  called  the  BaghU' 
vansa^  attributed  to  KaUdasa  the 
great  dramatic  poet;  and  besides 
this    are  many  other   Kavyas  or 
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epics  of  less  and  lesser  importance. 
The  subjects  of  most  of  them  appear 
constantly  to  hover  round  one  or 
other  episode  of  the  Bamayana  or 
Mahabharata. 

The  Hindoo  Drama  was  opened  to 
Europeans  nearly  a  century  ago  by 
Sir  William  Jones's  translation  of  its 
masterpiece  '  Sakuntala,'  of  which 
Goethe  expressed  the  highest  admi- 
ration.    In  1827,  Professor  Wilson 
published  *  Select  Specimens  of  the 
Theatre  of  the  Hindoos,'  whose  first 
play,    the    celebrated     'Toy-Cart,' 
affbrds  some  indications  whereby  to 
estimate  the  date  of  the  golden  age 
of  the  Indian  drama.     Buddhism 
still  exists  among  the  characters 
of  the  piece,  bnt  has  lost  its  as- 
cendancy  and    Siva  is   the    chief 
object  of  worship.    These  and  other 
signs  are  believed  to  point  to  the 
fourth  century  of  our  era  for  the  date 
of  the  dramas  in   question;  while 
KaHdasa»  the  greatest  of  the  suc- 
ceeding Sanskrit  dramatic  poets,  is 
held  to  have  flourished  about  a.  D.  500. 
Hindoo  dramas  are  neither  trage- 
dies nor  comedies.     The  grave  and 
the  gay  mingle  in  turn,  but  none 
of  them  end  in  death,  either  on  the 
stage   or  behind  the    scenes;  and 
Eastern  decorum  shows   itself  in 
the  prohibition  of  eating,  kissing, 
or  sleeping  before  the  public.    They 
are,  in  short,  very  much  what  they 
call  themselves,  *  poems  which  can 
be  seen.'    Stage  scenery  there  seems 
to  be  none.     The  acts  of  the  drama 
might  not  be  less  than  five  nor  more 
th^  ten.     Intervals  too  long  to  be 
imagined  in  the  acts  were  under- 
stood to  take  place  between  them. 
Men  and  gods  were  made  to  speak 
Sanskrit ;  women  and  slaves  spoke 
Prakrit,  a  language  bearing  to  San- 
skrit the  relation  of  Italian  to  Latin. 
Married  women  having  passed  the 
age  of   beauty  being    in    Hindoo 
imagination  mere  cumberers  of  the 
ground,  cultivated  hetcerm  appeared 
in  India  as  in  Greece,  and  the  *  Toy- 
Cart  '  presents  us  with  its  Aspasia. 


There  are  certain  conventional  cha- 
racters on  the  Hindoo  as  on  the 
classic  and  romantic  stage ;  among 
them  the  Vita  or  parasite  and  the 
VidtieJuika  or  buffoon.  The  number 
of  existing  Hindoo  dramas  is  now 
small ;  whether  many  have  perished 
or  few  were  ever  composed  is  un- 
known. The  *  Toy-Cart '  is  by  an 
unknown  author.  Three  dramas 
are  attributed  to  Kalidasa,  and 
three  more  to  another  admired  poet 
Bhavabhuti.  '  Sakuntala '  appears 
to  be  recognised  as  the  most  beau- 
tiful ;  but  in  it,  as  in  all  the  rest, 
the  use  of  supernatural  machinery 
is  so  exorbitant  that  to  confess  the 
truth  we  find  it  hard  for  the 
slow  British  imagination  to  keep 
sufficient  pace  with  its  transitions 
to  permit  of  much  interest  in  its  plot. 
Southey  seems  to  have  wonderfully 
realised  this  element  of  wild  PEindoo 
fancy  when  he  composed  the  *  Curse 
of  Kehama.'  Miracles,  however, 
like  the  '  Curse,' or  even  the  gigantic 
conception  of  Kehama  multiplying 
himself  into  eight  Kehamas  and 
driving  *  self-multiplied ' 

At  once  down  all  the  roads  of  Padalon, 

may  be  swallowed ;  and  the  appari- 
tion in  a  fiery  chariot  which  carries 
off  Sakuntala  admitted  as  perfectly 
legitimate.  But  when  we  are  called 
on  further  to  believe  that  the  des- 
perately enamoured  king  Dushyanta , 
almost  immediately  after  his  mar- 
riage, miraculously  forgets  Sakun- 
tala altogether,  and  snubs  her  when 
she  presents  herself  at  court,  our  sym- 
pathy in  the  subsequent  adventures 
of  the  heroine  becomes  languid,  to 
say  the  least. 

Several  centuries  later  than  the 
age  of  Kalidasa  was  written  another 
Indian  drama  of  an  entirely  different 
description.  Its  author  was  a  poet 
named  Krishna  Misra,  supposed  to 
have  lived  in  the  12th  century 
A.D.,  and  the  object  of  this  work 
was  the  establishment  of  Yedanta 
doctrine.  It  is  in  fact  a  religious 
allegory  as  complete  as  the  Holy 
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War  or  Pilgrim's  Pwgi'ess^  and  its 
name  signifies  '  The  Rising  of  the 
Moon  of  Awakened  Intellect/  and 
the  dramatis  persoiiw  are  Delusion, 
the  king,  with  his  subjects  Love, 
Anger,  Avarice,  ^.,  and  his  allies 
Hypocrisy,  Self-importance  and 
Materialism,  and  on  the  opposite 
side  Reason  with  an  army  of  Virtues. 
The  struggle  between  the  rival 
forces  is  sharp,  but  finally  Tran- 
quillity enables  Reason  to  harmonise 
with  Revelation  (consummation 
sought  in  other  places  besides  In- 
dia!), and  thereupon  the  Moon  of 
Awakened  Intellect  arises  and 
shines.  Our  authoress  has  given  a 
full  and  most  curious  account  of 
this  very  remarkable  piece,  to  which 
we  recommend  every  admirer  of 
glorious  old  Bunyan  to  refer. 
There  is  real  wit  in  the  Hindoo  poet 
as  in  the  Puritan  tinker.  Hypocrisy 
is  represented  as  a  Brahmin,  and 
receives  a  message  from  his  king  as 
follows: — 

Belored  Hypocrisy  I  King  Reason  and 
hJB  adyi8«>r8  have  determined  to  revive 
Awakened  Intellect,  and  are  for  this  pur- 
pose sending  Tranquillity  into  holy  places. 
This  threatens  destruction  to  mil  our  kind, 
and  it  behoves  you  to  be  specially  active  and 
zealous.  You  are  aware  that  no  holy  place 
on  earth  is  equal  to  the  city  o€  Benares. 
Oo  then  to  Benares,  and  exert  yourself  to 
frustrate  the  devotions  of  the  pious  people 
there  assembled. 

To  this  address  Hypocrisy  re^ 
plies  that  he  has  done  what  is 
wanted  at  Benares  so  eflfectively 
already,  that  those  who  by  day  at- 
tend the  holy  rites  are  by  night  the 
greatest  of  sinners. 

Besides  its  Epics  and  its  Dramas, 
Sanskrit  literature  boasts  also  of  its 
Lyric  poetry.  One  poem  of  this 
class  called  the  'Messenger  Church,' 
attributed  to  Kalidasa,  is  greatly 
praised  by  Mrs.  Manning.  .Aoiother 
also  by  Kalidasa,  '  The  Seasons,'  is 
spoken  of  in  rapturous  terms  by 
Sir  William  Jones,  and  by  its  Eng- 
lish and  German  translators. 

A  more  remarkable  class  of  books 
however  than  the  last  is  that  of 


Hindoo  Fables.  India  is  indeed  the 
proper  home  of  the  Fable.  Between 
A.D.  531  and  599,  the  great  colleciaon 
called  the  Panchatantra  was  trans- 
lated into  Pehlevi  at  .tiie  eommand 
of  Nushirvan,  King  of  Persia, 
under  the  name  of  Fables  of  Bidpai 
or  Pilpay ;  and  it  is  chiefly  to  these 
that  the  common  tales  of  our  nurse- 
ries are  traceable.  What  may  have 
been  the  real  age  of  the  Panchatan- 
tra (or  Five  Sections)  is  uncertain ; 
it  preceded  at  all  events  the  collec- 
tion of  the  Hitopadesa  (Good  Ad- 
vice). Both  sets  of  fables  are  much 
alike,  and  arranged  in  a  similar 
framework ;  namely,  ihe  instrac- 
tions  of  a  Brahmin  to  the  ions  of 
a  king,  who  are  entrusted  to  him 
for  six  months'  education  in  niti 
(p(^tics).  The  lessons  so  bestowed, 
it  must  be  owned,  are  somewhat 
Macchiavellian,  and  may  be  summa- 
rised, Mrs.  Makning  says,  in  the 
following  simple  doctrine :  *  Rogues, 
if  cunning,  succeed.  Simpletinis, 
though  good  and  learned,  fail  Good 
morals  are  allowed  however  to  be 
^ood  in  themselves,  and  to  be  pre- 
ferred where  no  failure  is  risked.' 

Lastly,  there  exists  in  India  a 
mass  of  fictions  of  the  class  of  the 
Arabian,  Nights^  the  most  popular 
being  *  The  Ocean  of  the  Stream.<i 
of  Nfiurative,'  *  Twenty-five  Stories 
told  by  a  Vetala,'  *  Thirty-two 
Tales  told  by  Images,'  'Seventy- 
two  Tales  of  a  Parrot.'  And  so  cod- 
eludes  the  vast  cycle  of  Sanskrit 
literature,  having  contributed  to 
the  library  of  manldnd  nearly  every 
known  form  of  composition,  saving 
only  a  History.  Neither  ancient  nor 
mediaeval  India,  so  far  ajsi  we  know, 
ever  had  an  Historian  or  even  an 
Annalist ;  and  in  the  enormons  mass 
of  their  relics  we  are  left  to  pick 
out  as  best  we  may  from  internal 
evidence  the  chronology  even  of 
their  greatest  works.  We  know  al- 
most everything  about  their  minds, 
their  opinions,  their  laws,  even  their 
lightest  fiuieies.  We  can  reoonstmct 
their  whole  existence  probably  wiUi 
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greater  accaracy  than  we  can  pic- 
tare  the  lives  of  our  own  ancestors 
in  our  own  land  a  thousand  years 
ago.  But  the  sequence  of  events,  the 
wars  and  conquests,  the  dynasties 
and  revolutions  which  ordinarily 
fill  for  us  the  pages  of  the  past  are 
in  the  case  of  India  almost  a  total 
blank. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the 
story  cf  the  Hindoo  mind  as  re- 
vealed in  Sanskrit  literature,  can- 
not be  contemplated  even  in  such 
a  hasty  review  as  the  present, 
without  a  sense  of  sadness  and 
regret.  That  early  dawn  of  religion 
which  breaks  in  the  Vedas,  instead 
of  shining  to  the  perfect  day  of 
rational  faith,  was  followed  only  by 
fitful  gleams  of  sunshine  and  cloud, 
and  sank  at  last,  as  the  ages  went 
by,  into  the  thick  darkness  of  un- 
redeemed idolatry.  The  one  great 
reformation  which  alone  ever  broke 
the  continuity  of  Brahmin  eccle- 
siastical history,  the  rise  and  spread- 
ing of  Buddhism  for  a  thousand 
years,  passed  away  from  India  like 
a  breeze  over  a  field  of  com ;  and 
no  record  save  a  few  old  ruined 
topes  remain  to  tell  thereof.  If  we 
could  conceive  of  Protestantism 
flourishing  for  yet  twenty  genera- 
tions in  England,  and  then  utterly 
swept  off  and  forgotten,  and  Catho- 
licism reinstated  over  the  land, 
with  only  the  mouldering  dome  of 
St.  Paul's  left  to  recall  to  the  anti- 
quary the  schism  of  the  past,  then 
we  should  have  an  analogue  of  the 
marvellous  story  of  the  two  great 
rival  creeds  of  the  East. 

But  is  there  no  lesson  for  us — 


even  if  we  cannot  stretch  imagina- 
tion to  such  a  catastrophe — in  the 
example  of  India's  religious  his- 
tory ^  "What  were  the  causes  which 
led  to  the  deterioration  of  that 
vast  Established  Church,  which  in 
the  days  of  the  Bbagavad  Gita  had 
teachers  with  the  spirit  of  prophets 
and  the  piety  of  saints  ?  The  an- 
swer seems  unmistakable.  Reli- 
gion fell  wholly  out  of  secular 
hands  into  that  of  a  priesthood, 
of  the  most  powerful  priesthood  in 
the  world ;  and  what  did  it  do  with 
it  ?  It  accomplished  precisely  the 
end  for  which  all  priesthoods  are 
for  ever  striving.  It  turned  reli- 
gion into  a  matter  of  rites  and  sa- 
craments. Then  symbols  became 
idols,  and  formal  observances  were 
exalted  above  moral  virtues;  and 
the  India  of  to-day,  with  its  three 
million  gods,  its  hideous  idols, and  its 
gross  and  cruel  rites,  is  the  outcome 
of  the  three  millenniums  of  priestly 
rule. 

It  is  indeed  time  that  a  new  re- 
formation should  arise  in  India,' 
capable  of  taking  deeper  root  in 
human  nature  than  Buddhism,  with 
its  sleeping  deity  and  Nirvana  para- 
dise, was  ever  qualified  to  do.  We 
rejoice  to  believe  that  we  see  the 
first  signs  of  such  a  reformation  in 
the  work  of  the  Brahmos  of  Bengal, 
and  we  shall  welcome  to  our  shores 
this  year  their  leader  and  repre- 
sentative Keshub  Chunder  Sen,  with 
the  confidence  that  he  at  least  is 
doing  his  utmost  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  the  future  religion  of  India 
not  on  any  holy  books  or  magical 
oeremonies,  but  on  the  eternal 
grounds  of  conscience  and  reason. 
Frances  Power  Cobbe. 
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TO  THEODORA. 

FROM   HER  HOPELESS   BUT   WORSHIPPING    LOVER. 


*  Like  the  old  age/— TVorZ/'/A  Night. 


Tho'  every  dear  perfection 

Be  counsel  for  despair, 
Far  better  my  rejection 

Than  thou  less  good  or  fair. 

My  peace  of  heart  is  troubled, 
I  must  not  call  thee  mine ; 

But  all  my  world's  ennobled, 
And  life  made  more  divine. 

This  earth,  where'er  I  wander, 

Is  richer  as  thy  home. 
The  day  more  bright,  and  grander 

The  midnight  starry  dome. 

Man's  dim  heroic  glory. 

Its  lustre  doth  renew ; 
All  heights  in  song  or  story, 

Of  love  and  ^dth,  are  true. 

And  tho'  kind  Heav'n  completer 
Did  thee  than  others  make, 

I  count  all  women  sweeter 
For  thy  beloved  sake. 

If  sad,  as  teo  unworthy. 
Yet,  happy  in  my  mood, 

I  bless  the  Maker  for  thee. 
Who  art  so  fair  and  good. 
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rE  Frencli  literature  of  mono- 
graplis  has  lately  received  a 
▼aluaJble  addition  in  M.  Mayrargnes' 
essay  on  Rabelais.  The  Hom^e 
hauffon  is  one  of  the  central  figures  of 
a  period  which  rivals  the  early  Ro- 
man empire  in  its  interest  for  minds 
whose  favourite  exercise  is  to  detect 
the  analogies  of  the  present  and  the 
past.  If  the  age  of  Tiberius  and 
Augustus  presents  the  spectacle  of 
a  refined,  luxurious,  and  weary 
society,  resigning  freedom  in  the 
desire  for  order,  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury also  recalls  our  own  in  the 
wakening  of  thought,  the  breaking 
of  old  restraints,  the  intellectual 
eagerness  of  a  time  when,  as  Bacon's 
&yourite  motto  has  it,  '  Many  shall 
go  to  and  fro,  and  knowledge  shall 
be  multiplied.'  In  that  age  when 
innovation,  at  first  displaying  itself 
in  the  fine  arts,  had  passed  beyond 
the  borders  of  fjiovaiKri,  where  the 
Church,  in  neglect  of  Plato's  advice, 
had  forgotten  to  arrest  it;  when 
the  Renaissance  had  become  con- 
scious of  itself,  the  antagonism  be- 
tween culture  and  fiuth  was  as 
apparent  as  it  is  to-day.  In  this  age 
perhaps  only  three  of  the  leading 
spirits  attain,  to  use  Mr.  Arnold's  ex- 
pression, *  to  see  their  way.'  Luther 
rests  on  the  feste  Burg  of  a  new 
dogma.  To  the  Florentine  scholar 
Mirandola,  the  contradictions  of 
religion  and  art  do  not  exist ;  in  the 
saintly  harmony  of  his  beautiful 
nature,  he  seems  able  to  serve  two 
masters,  the  new  learning  and  the 
old  beliefs.  Widely  different  from 
the  Italian  Platonist,  yet  not  less 
than  be  the  representative  man  of 
his  age,  is  Fran9ois  Rabelais,  whom 
we  would  here  attempt,  partly  un- 
der the  guidance  of  M.  Maymrgues, 
to  consider  in  his  relation  to  the 
intellectual  movements  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  Perhaps  of  all 
really  great  writers,  Rabelais  is  at 
first  the  most  repulsive,  the  most 
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incomprehensible.  To  turn  to  his 
pages  afler  reading  Coleridge's  en- 
comium, ranking  him  among  men  of 
creative  genius,  like  Cervantes  and 
Dante,  is  to  be  disappointed  and 
disgusted.  YHiere  is  the  humour, 
one  cannot  help  asking,  of  these  long 
catalogues  of  obsolete  words,  of  that 
continual  coarseness,  of  these  forced 
exaggerations,  and  records  of 
knavish  trickery,  or  of  gigantic 
buffoonery?  In  this  point  of  view 
Rabelais  suffers  the  common  fiskte  of 
the  humourists  of  the  past.  Comedy 
depends  much  on  the  fleeting  ele- 
ments of  society,  on  the  circum- 
stances of  time  and  place,  and 
Rabelais'  humour  is  even  more  in- 
volved in  such  details  than  that  of 
Aristophanes.  Like  Aristophanes 
he  delights  in  'dishes  and  fishes, 
beasts,  birds,  and  sesquipedalian 
blackguards.'  But  the  pungency 
of  the  old  Greek  and  of  the  old 
French  nicknames  has  departed. 
Again,  Rabelais'  first  popularity  de- 
pended in  part  on  his  travesty  of 
the  romances  of  the  false  chivalry ; 
and  burlesque  to  be  appreciated 
requires,  of  course,  a  knowledge  of 
the  work  parodied.  The  practical 
jokes  of  Panurge  are  repetitions 
of  the  old  national  &rce  of  Pathelin, 
fiskmiliar  to  the  bourgeois  of  the 
fifteenth  century  as  Punchinello  to 
the  Italian.  The  classical  allusions 
of  Rabelais  are  merely  the  unavoid- 
able pedantry  of  the  day.  His  ex- 
aggeration, less  amusing  than  that 
of  some  American  jesters,  does  not 
aim  at  exciting  laughter  alone  ;  his 
^nts  are  men  'writ  large;'  his 
mdecency,  enormous  as  it  is,  is  only 
that  of  the  time  when  Margaret  of 
Yalois  wrote  her  tales.  A  priest 
who  had  never  known  the  *  tender 
and  temperate  honours  of  the 
hearth;'  an  anatomist  for  whom 
nature  had  lost  her  sacredness  with 
her  mystery,  Rabelais  outdoes  the 
oH  comedy  in  the^^ss^^^^^ 
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language.  It  is  possible  that  tliis 
grossness  wa^  as  little  to  his  taste 
as  to  that  of  Aristophanes,  bnt  it 
was  pc^mlar  and  it  helped  to  divert 
the  attention  of  Francis  L,  who, 
j&iend  of  letters  as  he  liked  io  seem, 
was,  in  Brantome's  language,  ^nn 
pen  rigonr^ix  a£aire  brusler  yi&  les 
h^retiqnes  de  son  temps.'  In  the 
chronicler  of  Pantagmel  there  is 
nothing,  as  in  \he  terrible  proces- 
sion of  Brantome's  ladies,  to  shock 
and  sicken;  naj,  in  reading  him,  we 
may  beliere  that,  as  Montaigne 
declares,  his  generation  was  porer 
than  its  snocesBor.  Of  another  ele- 
ment of  the  wrt  of  Raliehias,  which, 
if  it  existed,  must  necessarily  have 
become  obscure,  too  mndi  has  been 
made.  Personal  allusion  seems  to 
have  formed  little  part  of  his  -phai. 
The  ordinftry  'keys '  are  thoroughly 
valueless ;  their  authors,  bent  on 
finding  personal  allusions  in  every 
nickname,  strain  chronology  and 
interpret  terms  with  the  amusing 
latitude  of  monkish  philologians. 
When  Motteux  connects  Thelema, 
Eabelais*  Utopian  abbey,  with 
6a\afioQy  that  he  may  discover  an 
allusion  to  some  privately  married 
prelate,  we  are  reminded  of  the  inge- 
nuity which  derived  femma  from. 
fidei  minvs,  and  malefiaus  from  male 
defide  sentiendiis.  It  is  in  the  light 
of  some  general  knowledge  of  his 
age ;  not  of  scandalous  chronicles, 
that  Rabelais  must  be  read,  to 
be  understood  as  he  is,  the  genius 
who  represents  with  the  univer- 
sality of  Shakespeare  the  thought, 
the  religion,  the  laws,  manners,  and 
costume,  the  pleasure  and  the  me- 
lancholy, the  aspirations,  and  the 
rare  regrets  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. In  this  universality  lies  the 
secret  of  Rabelais'  gaiety,  of  what 
he  calls  *  Pantagruelisme,'  *  a  cer- 
tain jollity  of  mind  in  despite  of 
fortune.'  He  finds  pleasure,  and 
life,  and  an  answer  to  all  problems, 
in  the  mere  delight  of  change,  ti^e 
sense  of  liberty,  the  air  of  a  new 
world.    With  Leo  X.,  he  teems  to 


exclaim,  *  What  days  are  ours,  it  is 
a  joy  to  live  in  tibem.'  There  were 
minds  which  the  atmosphere  of  the 
Renaissance  intoxicated  like  new 
wine,  men  drunk  wil^  the  q>irit  of 
hmmaixity,  as  Spinoza  has  been 
called  a  thinker  drunk  with  QfA- 
ke«d.  Such  men  were  the  Italisa 
Vanini,  and  William  Postel,  one  of 
the  earliest  professors  in  ih»  College 
of  France.  Their  lives  were  ruined 
by  a  kind  of  learned  ^Kna^cism, 
and  by  intense  confidence  in  thor 
own  solutions  of  insoluble  ques- 
tions. .  Whether  such  questions  can 
be  answered  at  all  is  no  coDcem, 
however,  of  Rabekus.  He  pictures 
his  age  as  a  crowd  of  bacchAnals  in 
search  of  wi  grand  peut-Stre;  i^ie 
bonds  of  tradition  are  loosened,  the 
barque  is  on  her  way:  there  is 
pleasure  for  the  joyous  pilgrims  in 
the  adventures  and  dangers  of  the 
deep ;  in  mocking  at  the  priests  and 
judges  who  dwell  on  the  isles  and 
fragments  of  the  broken  world. 
How  differently  the  new   age  ap- 

Cred  to  German  eyes,  M.  Michelei 
well  illustrated  from  Durer's 
*  Melancholia.'  Among  neglected 
instruments  of  science  sits  that 
brooding  figure,  whose  leafy  crown 
has  ceased  to  be  her  glory ;  whose 
eyes,  weary  with  watching,  satiate 
with  knowledge,  are  strained  as  the 
eyes  of  those  who  fain  would  see 
behind  the  veil. 

To  the  variety  of  his  subject, 
Rabelais  brought  a  versatility  of 
genius  not  unusual  among  the  great 
men  of  his  day.  The  field  of  know- 
ledge in  the  sixteentii  century,  new 
and  wide  as  it  seemed,  did  not  yet 
cause  despair  by  a  manifest  in&ii- 
tude.  There  was  no  division  <rf 
labour:  men  took  all  knowledge 
for  their  province.  Thb  universality 
of  Rabelais  is  plainly  discernible  in 
the  little  that  is  known  of  his  his- 
tory. In  the  doubtful  legend  of  his 
life  he  is  represented  as  ^le  needy, 
wandering,  witty  Panurge,  to  whom 
no  knowledge  and  no  pleasure  come 
amiss,  the  true  man  of  the  Renais' 
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88iice.  Like  Erasmns,  he  is  broiiglit 
up  to  religion,  like  him  he  disgasts 
the  brethren  by  hmnorcus  freaks, 
and  bj  skill  in  secular  learning. 
He  is  protected  from  the  monks  1^ 
dignitaries  of  the  Chnrch,  Inshops 
and  casrdinals,  in  whose  eyes  he  pos- 
sesses the  supreme  virtae  of  being 
a  good  companion.  At  Montpdier, 
ho  is,  along  with  Rondoletus,  l^e 
glory  of  the  medical  faculty;  he 
edits  Hippocrates  and  Gtalen ;  at 
Lyons  he  aids  Sebastian  Gryphius  as 
a  ecnnpositor,  in  the  service  of  the 
press,  that  *  art  invented  by  divine 
inspiration.'  Anatomist,  printer, 
satirist,  at  a  moment  when  bigotry 
was  nsing  the  absence  and  the 
donbtftil  temper  of  Francis  I.  as  a 
erosade  against  all  freedom  and 
novelty,  Rabelais  had  a  triple 
reason  to  dread  the  fires  of  the 
Sorbonne  and  the  Parliament.  But 
thongh  Doletus,  his  friend  and  pub- 
lisher, was  burned,  though  Clement 
Marot,  valet-de-chambre  dn  Roi, 
as  he  was,  could  not  escape  im- 
pTBonment,  though  it  was  even 
proposed  to  punish  Marguerite  of 
Vafois,  the  sister  of  the  king ;  the 
dexterity  of  Rabelais  gained  him 
not  only  saSetj  but  preferment. 
More  than  once  he  was  fortunate 
enough  to  be  able  to  make  the 
journey  to  Italy,  then  the  holy  Ismd 
of  letters.  In  Rome,  where  Luther 
sees  the  scarlet  womttn,  drunk  with 
the  blood  of  the  saints,  he  only  finds 
'LUe  sonnante,'  with  its  fat  and 
unwholesome  birds,  *  cardingaux, 
monagaux,  pr^tregaux,'  living  in 
plenty  on  the  harvests  of  the  Tou- 
raine. 

This  assault  on  the  Papal  court 
excited  the  wrath  of  the  Sorbonne, 
but  Rabelais  was  protected  by 
Francis  I.,  and  by  his  constant 
friend  the  Cardinal  du  Bellay,  who 
appointed  him  to  a  prebend  and 
to  the  cure  of  Meudon.  At  Meudon 
he  passed  in  peace  the  closing  years 
of  his  life,  near  the  court,  and  en- 
joying the  best  inteflectufid  society 
of  his  time.    He  died  in  Paris  in 


1553,  TBceiving  there  what  he  has 
eaUed  '  the  gemile,  the  desired,  the 
last  kind  embraces  of  €«r  deair  Afana 
Mater  the  eaaH^,  that  is,  burial.' 

The  ecoitemplaiiooL  of  a  life  Mke  ' 
this,  genial,  learned,  happy,  makes 
us  ask  once  mere  the  question,  what 
was  the  value  of  the  humisnisin 
professed  by  Rab^ais  and  Erasmus, 
what  remedy  did  it  offer  to  Europe 
at  the  beginnxng  of  this  'strange 
disease  of  modem  life  ?'  Th»t  a 
gradual  reoonstruction  of  society 
might  have  been  brought  about, 
wioiout  the  turmoil,  persecution, 
and  long  rehgious  wars  of  the  Re- 
formation, through  the  peaeeful  in- 
fluemoe  of  men  of  culture,  has  been 
a  favourite  idea  with  some  thinkers; 
and  it  certainly  presented  itself  to 
many  of  the  greatest  of  the  huma- 
nists. We  would  here  consider  the 
means  through  which  they  expected 
culture  to  leaven  society :  the  diflfe- 
r^ices  between  their  active  huma- 
nism and  that  of  Rabelais,  and  some 
of  the  causes  of  the  complete  failure 
of  the  new  learning  to  reorganise 
society  and  belief  Perhaps  the 
most  important  and  obvious  of  t^se 
causes  was  the  event  of  what  has 
been  called  a  moral  dynamic.  Stu- 
dents became  intensely  iJive  to  the 
beauty,  the  pathos,  and  power  of 
human  life;  they  recognised  that 
the  proper  study  of  numkind  was 
not  God,  as  the  middle  ages  be- 
lieved and  taught,  but  man.  The 
discovery,  as  it  mc^  almost  be 
called,  of  Italy,  the  discovery  of 
America,  the  recognition  of  ancient 
life  as  unfolded  in  the  classics,  all 
contributed  to  awaken  a  sense  of 
the  fellowship  and  greatness  of  the 
race.  Could  this  sense  have  be- 
come a  living  force  among  all  the 
greater  intellects  of  the  time,  a  force 
such  as  the  new  r^igion  of  huma- 
nity believes  that  it  may  one  day 
be, — an  enthusiasm  capable  of  in- 
spiring the  contempt  of  luxury,  of 
wealth,  and  c^  death,  Europe  might 
have  been  spared,  for  good  or  for 
evil,  the  revival  of  theology  and  Hke 
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liatreds  of  theologians.      But  this 
sacred  flame  was  kindled  only  in  a 
few  exceptional  nattires ;  only  to  a 
few  did  culture  seem  to  offer  a  new 
life  for  the  world  at  lar^e.    With 
Rabelais  and  Erasmus,  humanism 
was  a  source  of  pleasing  sentiment, 
of  easy  conscious  bonhomie;   ihey 
would  gladly  see  peace  and  good- 
will among  men,  but  they  '  leaye  all 
difficulties  to  be  solved  by  popes  and 
emperors.'     They  wish  a  quiet  life 
for  every  one,  their  manners  are 
gentle  and  kindly.  Like  Montaigne, 
and  Ascham,  and  More,  they  have 
a   great    tenderness    for  children, 
who   seem    to   have    been   hardly 
treated  in  the  rou^h  foregoing  time, 
as   More  and   Montaigne   remem- 
bered from  the  experience  of  their 
own    youth,    and    Ascham    irom 
the  sad  childhood  of  Lady  Jane 
Grey.     But  for  an  example  of  the 
other  kind  of  humanism,  of  an  en- 
thusiasm against  cruelty  and  intole- 
rance which  gave  the  strength  to 
endure  mariyrdom,  we  must  turn 
from  Erasmus  and  Rabelais  to  the 
forgotten   printer,   Etienne    Dolet. 
Dolet  was  a  student  at  Toulouse 
when    Jean    Caturce  was  burmed 
there  for  Lutheran  opinions  in  1532. 
No  Lutheran,  but  an  ardent  man  of 
letters,  an  opponent  of  Erasmus  in 
controversy,  and  a  fearless  lover  of 
freedom,  Dolet  protested  publicly  in 
the  city  against  the  judicial  murder. 
Rabelais  sJludes  to  the  affair  with  a 
shudder  which  tries  to  disguise  it- 
self as  a  sneer.     This  was  the  he- 
mming of  Dolet's  career  as  a  re- 
former in  the  cause  of  humanity,  a 
career  broken  by  frequent  imprison- 
ments and  ended  at  the  stake.     His 
hopes  for  the  friture  are  expressed 
thus  in  his  Cortwientaries,  *I  would 
fain  see  letters,  holy  as  they  are, 
firmly  seated  in  every  breast,  let- 
ters, whose  austere  voice  withdraws 
us  from  sin:  I  would  have  kings 
caH  around  them  the  earnest  stu- 
dents of  justice  and  right ;  then  in 
truth  the  city  of  Plato  would  be 
realised.'      That  kings  should  be 


philosophers,  and  that  philosophers 
should  be  the  counsellers  of  kings, 
is  Dolet's  aspiration.  Li  point  of 
fact  the  Renaissance  did  break  down 
feudal  prejudices,  respect  for  letters 
did  raise  laymen  of  humble  birth  to 
positions  which  had  previously  been 
held  by  bishops  or  by  nobles.  But 
these  new  advisers  did  not  proye  to 
be  the  'earnest  students  of  right;' 
the  false  chivalry  was  subdued,  but 
only  to  be  superseded  by  a  not  less 
selfish  and  frivolous  monarchy.  The 
mild  lessons  of  humanism  were  not 
destined  to  effect  a  peaceful  revolu- 
tion through  the  ministers  of  kings. 
*The  schole-philosophie,*  as  More 
says  in  the  Utopia,  *  is  not  unplea- 
sant among  friends,  but  in  the 
counsells  of  kinges,  where  greate 
matters  be  reasoned  and  debated 
with  great  authority,  these  things 
have  no  place.'  More  is  the  great 
example  of  the  new  spirit,  which 
*  regained  not  the  doctors  and 
learned  men,  but  regarded  the 
people.'  The  Utopia,  of  which  M. 
Michelet  speaks  contemptuously,  as 
in  comparison  with  Rabelais,  a 
faded  and  feeble  romance,  breathes 
a  spirit  of  true  pity,  not  above 
concerning  itself  with  the  details  of 
abuses  and  of  their  remedies. 

Turning  from  Dolet  and .  from 
More  to  Rabelais,  we  find  every 
institution  of  the  age  subjected  to 
the  most  searching  criticism,  and 
often  most  justly  to  the  severest 
condemnation.  But  this  judgment 
is  pronounced,  not  because  these 
institutions  have  become  narrow, 
selfish,  and  to  all  men  dangerous 
and  obstructive ;  but  because  their 
antique  want  of  grace  vexes  the 
scholar  and  the  man  of  culture, 
because  they  check  a  sort  of  aim- 
less speculation,  pursued  for  the 
pleasure  of  the  individual.  W^e 
will  attempt  to  show  how  the  hu- 
manism of  Rabelais — ^a  humanism 
entirely  devoid  of  the  enthusiasm 
of  humanity — consisted  merely  in 
the  claim  of  the  educated  man  to 
enjoy  the  right  of  free  search  for 
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beauty,  pleasure,  and  knowledge ; 
how  aristocratio  lie  is,  even  in  the 
sphere  of  religion ;  how  completely 
he  neglects  the  needs  of  the  multi- 
tude which  required,  not  the  privi- 
lege of  vague  liberty  of  thought, 
but  an  answer  to  practical  ques- 
tions. If  this  can  be  shown,  the 
inefl&ciency  of  mere  culture  to  solve 
the  problems  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury will  be  obvious,  for  there  is 
scarcely  an  idea  of  the  Renaissance 
which  does  not  appear  in  Babelais' 
theory  of  education,  of  politics,  of 
war,  of  philosophy,  of  religion,  and 
is  not  treated  by  him,  jester  i^  he 
is,  with  a  certain  yeued  earnest- 
ness. 

Education  is  the  first  serious 
question  that  meets  us  in  the  bur- 
lesque romance.  Qrangousier,  the 
representative  of  rude  yet  easy 
times,  has  a  gigantic  son,  Gkir- 
gantna,  who   early    gives  strange 

rof  gpreat  natural  genius,  but 
>nly  receives  the  ordinary  edu- 
cation of  the  middle  ages.  At  first 
he  is  brought  up  among  the  women, 
and  the  description  of  his  nurses, 
scarcely  more  refined  than  those  of 
Gulliver  in  Brobdingnag,  seems  to 
be  a  satire  on  the  reliction  between 
great  ladies  and  their  pages,  such 
as  that  which  is  the  theme  of  the 
well  known  romance  of  Petit  Jehan 
deSaintr^. 

Next  comes  higher  teaching, 
f^^gousier,  old-fashioned  as  he  is, 
is  no  bigot:  he  does  not  hold  *ce 
fol  langage,'  of  which  Alain  Char- 
ter, and  in  England  Sir  Thomas 
Elyot,  complain, '  que  noble  homme 
Jie  doit  s^avoir  les  lettres,'— -that  to 

*  great  gentylman  it  is  a  notable 
^roach  to  be  well  learned.'  Master 
^bal  Holofemes,  a  renowned  so- 
Phister,  is  employed  to  teach  Gar- 
^tua  the  alphabet,  and  being  an 
fdvocate  of  the  pwufhl  process 
"w>wn  as  'grounding  boys  well,' 
JJ^oages  to  occupy  five  years  and 
J^IJ^inonths  in  this  task.  An  in- 
**^^®8ting  treatise  on  the  logical 
Jaoods,  composed  in  the  eleventh 


century,  next  engages  the  students, 
and  is  followed  by  other  works  as 
much  out  of  date,  but  still  taught, 
as  appears  from  the  evidence  of 
Erasmus,  in  the  schools  during  the 
early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
No  wonder  that  Gargantua,  his 
physical  training  entirely  n^lected, 
becomes  '  foolish,  simple,  doted  and 
blockish,'  and  requires  a  new  tutor 
to  instruct  him  in  the  new  leamine. 
This  tutor  is  Ponocrates,  and  his 
scheme  of  education,  though  based, 
as  M.  Michelet  justly  observes,  on 
no  social  or  religious  principle,  is 
described  in  Rabelais'  happiest 
manner.  '  Grargantua  is  so  in- 
structed as  to  lose  not  any  one 
moment  of  the  day ;  the  medisdval 
division  of  education  into  the  tri- 
vium  and  quadrivium  is  deserted 
for  the  Greek  scheme  of  iiovaiKti  and 
yviivaoTiidi,^  The  whole  account  of 
the  training  of  the  young  giant 
recalls  Sir  Thomas  Elyot's  contem- 
porary essay,  *The  Govemour,'  and 
Kabelais'  system,  like  that  of 
Elyot,  is  possible  only  for  a  *  nobil- 
man's  or  gentylman's  son.*  The 
pupil  begins  his  day  with  the  bath, 
he  listens  to  lectures  on  astronomy 
and  medicine ;  he  reads  the  classics, 
including  Aristotle,  Pliny,  Plutarch 
and  Marmus,  as  the  robust  scholars 
of  the  Renaissance  read  them  when 
the  ancients  were  still  the  guides 
of  science,  and  had  not  yet  been 
cut  up  into  portions  so  short  as  to 
lack  interest  and  almost  meaning. 
At  dinner  was  read  aloud  'some 
pleasant  history  of  the  warlike  ac- 
tions of  former  times,'  as  Francis  I. 
was  accustomed,  Budseus  tells  us, 
'  inter  epulas  uti  auscultationibus.' 

The  physical  education  of  Gkir- 
gantua  comprises  all  the  sports 
enumerated  by  Elyot,  such  as 
•lyftyng  and  throwyng  the  hevy 
stone,  playing  at  tenyse,  wrestlyng, 
mnnyng,  swimmyng,  and  dyvers 
semblable  exercyses.' 

Riding,  the  special  grace  of  a 
gentleman,  is  not  neglected.  Gar- 
gantaa  ^ould  ^^%^JJ^^^^^ 
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after  M  Eljoi's  heart,  who  pcaues 
riding  for  a  reason  of  his  own. 
*To  ride  sorely  and  cleane,  on  a 
great  horse,  and  a  roaghe,  importeth 
a  majesiy  and  drede  to  inferioar 
persones,  beholdyng  him,  above  the 
oMtimon  course  of  other  men, 
daimtjng  a  fierce  and  cruel  beaste.' 
The  eyening  ends  with  cards,  dice, 
and  chess,  'wherein,'  Eljot  says, 

*  is  ryghte  subtle  engyne,  whereby 
the  witte  is  made  more  sharp.' 
Prayer  *to  Gk>d  the  Creator,'  ax^  a 
lurief  recapitulation  of  all  that  has 
been  done  in  the  day,  after  the 
maanesr  of  the  Pythagoreans,  are 
the  last  exercises  of  all.  In  one 
point  Babelais'  seheme  is  a  litUe 
kNU  complete  than  that  of  honest 
^jot  —  Gargaatna  is  not  taoght 

*  danaoyng,  as  an  iotaioduction  into 
the  first  m(»»l  virtue  called  pm- 
ienee.' 

The  studies  of  Gku^gantua  are  in< 
terrapted,  as  the  peaceful  labours 
ef  the  Benaiflflance  so  often  were, 
by  rumours  of  war.  Picrochola,  a 
long  who  in  his  passion  lor  uni- 
▼eesal  rv^  is  perhaps  meant  fbr  a 
carioature  of  Charles  Y.,  has  in- 
mded  the  quiet  vealms  of  Gran- 
goMJer.  Gargantna  hurries  home 
to  aid  his  &ther;  and  in  the  ao- 
ooimt  of  the  ensuing  campaign,  we 
have  Babelais'  views  of  politics  and 
war.  Like  all  the  g^reat  writers  of 
ihe  time,  he  is  an  advocate  ^ 
peaoe  at  almost  any  prioe.  The 
meft  of  letters  of  the  sixteenth  oen- 
tury  had  good  reason  for  their 
opinion.  War  was  not  in  their 
eyes,  as  in  those  of  the  poet  of  our 
more  peac^ul  days,  the  awakening 
from  national  sloth  and  eomm^itnal 
greed.  It  made  traveUing  impos- 
sible, and  to  tcavel  in  order  to  eom- 
pare  unedited  MSS.  and  to  eonsult 
hviag  sdholarB,  wa«  at  once  the 
pleasure  and  the  neoessity  of 
students*  The  peaceful  republic  of 
letters,  of  which,  finr  more  tban  of 
tiieir  native  states,  Italian,  iVench, 
English,  and  C^ennan  think&BB  felt 
themisdvea  eitiMna,  waa  distraeted 


by  the  quarrels  of  alien  ambitionB 
and  interests.  We  may  recall 
Scaliger's  troubles :  summoned 
firomhis  desk  to  take  his  share  of 
garrison  duty.  The  splendour  and 
attraction  of  the  old  chivalry  was 
g^ne,  for  war  could  confer  xu> 
honours  so  dear  as  the  laurels 
which  were  the  prize  of  learned 
peace.  When  Epistemon,  in  Ra- 
be^^'  burlesque  epic,  enters,  like 
Er  in  the  Republic^  the  House  of 
Hades,  he  finds  Xerxes  '  a  seUer  of 
mustard,  ^^^  Hector  a  scullion,' 
while  l^pictetus,  the  slave  philo- 
sopher who  in  his  life  had  evil 
thinffs,  sits  '  attired  in  the  French 
fashion,  under  a  pleasant  arbour, 
with  company  of  merry  mcaidena.' 

In  war  then  the  men  of  the  Re- 
naissance saw  only  disturbanoe  of 
the  business  of  life,  to  understand 
and  to  enjoy.  It  was  this  dis- 
turbance of  the  quiet  which  hia 
firiend  Marot  sighed  for. 


S'on  nous  laissMt  hob  joon  en  paix  i 
Du  temps  pr^nt  4  plaisir  dicpoMr 
Et  librement  Tivre  oomme  il  fftut  vivzft ! 

&r  more  than  any  sympathy  wilh 
the  wretchedness  of  suffering  ku- 
manify,  that  induced  Rabebus  acnd 
his  eontempoiariee  to  drfam  ef 
European  peace.  But  it  is  fair  te 
say  that  Rabelais  has  none  of  Frois* 
sart's  contempt '  viMs  $angw»UaJ  £G» 
description  of  the  ruined  viUafpas— j 
'smolang  dung-hills  '  Gharlee  V.  <^ 
France  ^Jled  thenoi  in  soom,  wheal 
they  marked  the  track  of  an  in* 
vacQng  English  anuy — showaatsmch 
of  true  humanity.  Qrangqasier  d»* 
plays  a  noble  emotion  and  tjukm 
patiliy  with  his  poor  sulijecta. 
Demised  by  Picrochole,  as  s  '  king 
who  has  money  in  his  coffers' — 4 
rare  oeoorr^ace  among  the  boyisli 
and  extravagant  Idn^  of  i  $ao  h< 
thus  states  his  view  of  the  rel*i 
ti<ms  between  prince  and  people  i 
*I1  faut  que  maintenant 
main  tremblante  je  prenne  la  lanoi 
et  la  Tnanafij  pour  seeourir  M 
ganmtir  mes  pauvras  sujets.  I4 
raison  le  veut  aina;  car  de 
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labasr  je  sm*  efiitMteniif  ei  de  lenr 
gueor  je  sois  nourriy  moi,  mes  en- 
fants,  et  ma  &Bulle.'  This  yiew  of 
the  mataal  benefits  of  monarcliy  is 
thftt  of  Rabelais  thronghoat.  Kings 
alone,  as  a  class,  escape  his  satire ; 
be  does  not,  like  Erasmus,  consider 
tibem  '  people-deyonring  princes  ; ' 
be  sbows  none  of  the  rebellions 
passion  of  Buchanan  and  La  Boetie. 
Just  as  the  first  years  of  Nero  and 
of  so  many  other  despots  have  been 
peaceful  and  promising,  so  the 
early  period  of  the  absplutism  of  the 
sixteenth  century  was  full  of  hope. 
The  monarchs  Henry  Vlll.  and 
Francis  I.  had  a  generous  love  of 
letters :  the  opportunity  to  effect  a 
peaceful  reyolution  seemed  in  their 
iiands.  Their  fiEulure  and  their  de- 
feat are  too  well  known ;  but  to  the 
end  with  BabeUds,  kings  are  les 
lotu  geaniSy  greater  and  wiser  than 
the  mass  of  men,  fjeithers,  and 
friends. 

The  war  ends  with  the  victwy 
of  Gargantua,  the  prisoners  are  set 
to  work  at  tiie  new  printing-presses 
of  Grangousier,  and  the  spoils  are 
apportioned.  It  only  remains  to 
provide  for  Friar  John,  G^argantua's 
ally,  the  merry  and  warlike  monk 
of  Senilis.  To  him  is  assigned  the 
privilege  of  founding  a  new  '  order 
of  Fair  Ease,'  and  of  building  the 
Abbey  of  Th^ltoe.  Th^leme  cor- 
responds  in  Babelais  to  the  New 
Athmtis  of  Bacon :  as  the  publicists 
have  their  Utopias,  states  xar  evxliv^ 
he  has  his  abbey  a  son  devit,  £ito 
this  pure  and  gracious  fanta^  none 
of  ^e  familiar  grossness  is  allowed 
to  intrude.  By  the  banks  of  the 
Loire  rises  an  aSbbey,  *  an  hundred- 
fold more  splendid  than  the  Ch&teau 
of  Chambord.'  No  walk  surround 
it,  no  chapel  localises  worship,  no 
bells  teU  the  hour,  none  save  beaoi- 
iaful  -woaaeu  and  learned  ixi«u  are 
admitted  to  the  order.  Their  rules 
enjoin  not  chastity,  poverty,  and 
obedienoe,  but  wealth,  honouirable 
marriage^  and  a  life  in  liberfy.  Clad 
m  the  most  gorgeous  fAshion  of  tibe 


age,  'in  coats  of  satin,  damask, 
v^vet,  and  Idiose  either  oorange, 
tawny,  green,  white,  or  bri^t 
crimson,'  they  pass  their  time  'in 
the  fair  great  lil»aries  of  Hebrew, 
Greek,  Latin,  Spanish,  Italian,'  or 
*  by  the  river-side  in  the  fear  garden 
of  pleasure.'  In  all  the  strictest 
tie  of  their  order,  there  was  but  one 
law  to  be  obssrved.  Fat  cu  qui 
vouLDRAS,  'because  men  that  are 
free,  well-born,  well-bred,  have  na- 
turally a  spur  that  prompteth  them 
to  virtuous  actions  —  which  is 
called  honour.'  What  has  been 
said  of  Plato's  Republic  is  not  less 
true  of  Th^eme ;  it  is  an  attempt 
to  put  new  wine  into  old  bottles, 
to  combine  the  free  thought  and 
luxuriant  life  of  the  Renaissance 
with  the  peace  and  leisure  of  ihe 
ancient  abbeys  of  the  Touraine. 
Recalling  in  many  respects,  the 
House  of  Solomon,  in  Bacon's  New 
Atlantis,  Th^l^me  differs  in  this—- 
that  it  is  only  open  to  the  welL- 
bom,  the  rich,  and  free:  the  jolly 
face  of  Friar  John  is  not,  like 
Bacon's  Ruler's,  that  *  of  one  who 
pitied  men.' 

With  the  foundation  of  Th^l^ma 
the  story  of  Gai^^antna  ends,  he 
becomes  ml  admonidiing  voioe, 
heard  at  intervals  in  the  adventures 
of  his  son,  Pantagruel.  Pantagniel 
is  not  like  his  faSier,  a  man  of  war 
from  his  youth;  he  is  the  joyous 
wanderer  in  search  of  truth  who 
comes  to  know  the  manners  and 
cities,  the  religions  and  literatnire 
of  men.  In  this  later  portion  of 
this  romance,  Rabelais  becomes 
much  more  bold  and  open  in  his 
allusions,  fewer  ^eats  of  gigantic 
ga/uloieerie  are  recorded,  the  g^isnts 
themselves  are  humanised,  and 
fr'e^  interest  is  given  by  idie  intro- 
duotum  of  Panurge,  the  wandering, 
needy,  unprinci^ded  seholar. 

As  in  the  Gargantua,  the  subject 
of  literature  and  of  education  is  the 
first  to  receive  notice,  and  it  is  im*> 
possibie  not  to  admire  the  discruod* 
nation  of  Rabelaia' judgment,  unh»- 
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wildered  in  the  wide  field  of  new 
studies.     Nothing    was    more    at- 
tractiye  to  the  carious  spirits  of  the 
sixteenth  century  than  the  mystic 
literature  of  the  East.     Men  sought 
among  the  Jewish  Cabbalists  for 
traces  of  that  ultimate  philosophy, 
which  mieht  exist,  Plato  thought, 
as  a  sacred  song  among  Oriental  or 
Hyperborean  tribes,  a  song  with 
power  to  lull  the  child  witJKn  our 
breasts,  and  to  slay  the    fear  of 
death.     Among  such  seekers  it  is 
enough  to  mention  the  great  names 
of  Miraudola  and  Reuchlin.      So 
like    them    as    to    be    constantly 
grouped  along  with  them  among 
mystics,  were  charlatans  like  Cor- 
nelius Agrippa,  men  who  constructed 
a  system  out  of  the  surface  absurdi- 
ties of  the  Cabbala.    It  is  easy  to 
confuse  these    opposite  schools  of 
dreamers,  and  especially  easy  for 
a  satirist  to  throw  upon  both  com- 
mon   scorn.     But  Babelais,   while 
quite  incredulous  as  to  the  '  won- 
-der- working   word'    of   Beuchlin, 
reserves  his  satire  for  the  monkish 
> opponents  of  the  Hebrew  scholar; 
Ortuinus  Gratius,  and  Bricot,  who 
.are  charged  with  the  authorship  of 
books    ludicrously   unmentionable. 
Beuchlin's  studies  aided  philology 
incidentally,  as  alchemy  aided  che- 
mistry.    But  no  such  good  could 
-come  from  the  occult  philosophy  of 
Agrippa,   Hhis  madpash    Bedlam, 
tlus   habr-brained  fop,'  is  left  'to 
raye  and  doze  with  his  private  and 
intimately  acquainted  devils,  who 
if  they  were  not  the  very  worst  of 
all   infernal    fiends,   would    never 
have    deigned   to    serve    such     a 
knavish  cur  as  this  is.' 

This  eloquent  denunciation  is 
from  the  lips  of  Panurge.  The 
IKsholar  wished  to  marry,  but  feared 
that  his  married  life  might  furnish 
matter  for  a  chapter  of  Brantome. 
A  great  portion  of  the  Pantagmel 
is  occupied  with  Panurge's  diffi- 
culties,— with  one  sad  result  he 
Gonsults  lawyers,  poets,  priests, 
fua^cians,  doctprs,    'Yonrp  gbi^ 


be  the  common  fate,'  they  all  reply. 
Naturally  this  part  of  Babelais,  as 
it  is  perhaps  the  wittiest,  is  also  the 
coarsest  of  his  writings.  We  may 
omit  the  adventures  of  Panurge  till 
the  moment  when  he  sets  off  with 
Pantagruel  to  seek  through  all  the 
world  the  oracle  of  truth,  which 
oracle  resides  in  a  mysterious  bottle. 
Society  is  figured  as  a  sea,  studded 
with  islands,  each  island  possessing 
its  own  oracle,  true  or  false.  Truth 
is  sought  in  vain  in  the  land  of 
Eutelechy,  the  realm  of  Que^ 
Whims,  the  muse  of  metaphysics. 
This  maiden  looks  young  though 
her  age  is  more  than  two  thousand 
years;  she  has  the  bloom  and  youtii 
of  eternal  aspiration,  of  eternal 
illusion.  '  At  dinner  she  never  eats 
anything  but  categories,  and  hypo- 
theses, and  second  intentions,'  the 
hard  Btre  of  early  logical  training; 
but  'her  supper  is  of  celestial 
ambrosia,  and  divine  nectar' — fi- 
guring perhaps  contemplation,  and 
sterile  ecstasy,  the  goal  of  a  mis- 
taken system  of  thought.  In  this 
fashion  Babelais  recognises  the 
beauty  of  the  'theoretic '  ufe,  though 
it  can  never  satisfy  his  longings  or 
solve  his  questions.  A  more  cruel 
host  than  Queen  Whims,  is  Judge 
Ghrippeminaud.  It  is  hard  for  even 
the  Pantagru^liste  to  be  'jolly '  in 
the  f&ce  of  this  incarnation  of  the 
Parliament  and  the  Sorbonne.  How 
many  thinkers  like  Dolet  and  Ser- 
vetus  were  doomed  to  hear  from 
Calvinistic  or  judicial  lips,  that 
bullying  voice,  the  voice  of  Judge 
Jeffi«y8,orofMr.Hategood.  '"Do 
you  think,"  said  my  lord,  "jtm 
are  in  the  wilderness  of  your  fooHsh 
university,  wrangling  and  bawling 
among  the  idle,  wandering  searchers 
after  truth?  ...  By  G^old,  people 
must  here  give  categorical  answers 
to  what  they  know.  By  Gk)ld,  they 
must  confess  they  have  done  those 
things  which  they  have  not,  nor 
ought  to  have  done.  By  Gold,  they 
must  protest  that  they  know  whai 
they  n9Y9v  Jpwif  in  their  Ut^,  wd 
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after  all  patience  must  be  their 
only  remedy." ' 

'The  fhrred  law-cats,  so  cursed 
and  cruel,  so  mad  and  hungry 
after  Christian  blood/  are  appeased 
with  a  large  leathern  purse  stuffed 
with  golden  crowns;  and  from 
Giant  Law  the  pilgrims  pass  to  the 
domain  of  Giant  Pope.  The  Pope- 
hawk  dwells  in  the  Ringing  Isle, 
where  bells  chime  for  mass  all  day 
long.  In  this  island  ama?ring  com- 
mentators have  chosen  to  detect 
an  allusion  to  England.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  the  possibility  of 
missing  the  meaning  of  this  open 
satire  on  the  indolence  and  greed  of 
the  Papal  court.  Bold  as  this 
satire  is,  it  was  probably  the  safest 
mode  of  attacking  priestcraft. 
Since  the  days  of  Walter  de  Mapes 
the  liyes  of  the  clergy  had  been 
Mr  game ;  the  danger  lay  in  sati- 
lising  doctrine.  This  Rabelais  does 
not  do;  he  is  irreverent,  seldom 
heretical.  In  the  earlier  portion  of 
his  book,  passages  occurred  in 
which  the  Reformers  seemed  to 
recognise  an  ally.  Thus  Qrangou- 
sier,  learning  from  some  pilgrims, 
that  the  pestilence  was  said  by  their 
preachers  to  have  come  from  St. 
Sebastian,  breaks  out  thus,  'Les 
fenx  prophfetes,  vous  annoncent-ils 
tels  abus,  blasph^ment-ils  en  cette 
&9on  les  saints  de  Dieu,  qu'ils  les 
font  semblables  aux  diables,  .... 
la  peste  ne  tue  que  les  corps,  mais 
de  tels  imposteurs  empoisonnent 
les  ^es.'  We  are  reminded  of 
Colet's  indignation  at  the  shrine  of 
Canterbury.  Again  the  mystic  ode 
of  the  order  of  Th^l6me,inviting  true 
expounders  of  the  gospel,  breathes 
the  spirit  of  the  earlier  others  of 
the  Keformation : 

Cj  entrez,  Tons  qui  le  saint  ^yangile  sens 

•gile  annoDcez ;  qnoi  qu'on  gronde, 
^Qtiez,  qu'on  fonde  ici  la  foy  profonde. 

But  Protestantism  became  in  its 
tnm  dogmatic  and  exacting,  and 
Bahelais  preferred  the  indifference 
of  the  CurdinalSy  and  the  security 


of  tradition,  to  the  narrowness  of 
Calvin,  and  the  dogma  which  had 
been  formed  under  his  own  eyes. 
From  his  retirement  at  Meudon,  he 
threw  stones,  as  one  of  the  Estiennes 
complained,  *  into  both  the  gardens.' 
Calvin  attacked  him  in  an  essay 
De  Scandalis,  and  he  replied  by 
ranking  among  the  monstrous  brood 
of  Antiphysie,  *les  d6moniaques 
Calvinistes  imposteurs  de  Greneve, 
et  autres  monstres  contrefaits  en 
d^pit  de  nature.'  Rabelais'  own 
faith  was  of  neither  house,  it  was 
an  intellectual  Deism,  formulated  in 
a  definition  of  God,  which  he  bor- 
rowed from  an  obscure  Alexandrian, 
'la  sphere  intellectuelle,  de  laquelle 
en  tout  lieu  est  le  centre,  et  n'a  en 
aucun  lieu  circonf^rence.*  As  to 
the  destiny  of  the  individual  soul, 
his  belief  is  well  compared  by  M. 
Mayrargues  to  that  of  Qoethe  as 
expressed  on  the  occasion  of  the 
death  of  Wieland.  *Je  crois,  dit 
Pantagruel,  que  toutes  &mes  inteU 
lecHves  sont  exemptes  des  ciseaux 
d' Atropos ;  toutes  sont  immortelles, 
anges,  demons,  et  humaines.'    Only 

He  who  failed  not  in  the  earthly  strife, 
His  soul  well  knit,  and  all  his  battle 
won, 
Mounts,  and  that  hardly,  to  eternal  life. 

It  is  in  the  passage  where  this  ex- 
pression of  limited  hope  occurs, 
that  Pantagruel  tells  a  *very  sad 
story  of  the  death  of  the  heroes,' 
and  of  how,  upon  a  time,  a  voice 
was  heard  in  the  night,  proclaiming 
by  desert  shores  ^that  Pan  was 
dead.' 

*  "For  my  part,"  says  Pantagruel, 
"  I  understand  this  of  that  great 
Saviour  of  the  feithful  who  was 
shamefully  put  to  death  at  Jerusa- 
lem, during  the  reign  of  Tiberius." 
Pantagruel  having  ended  this  dis- 
course, remained  silent,  and  full  of 
contemplation.  A  little  while  after, 
we  saw  the  tears  flow  out  of  his 
eyes  as  big  as  ostrich  eggs.'  These 
were  tears  of  remembrance  and 
regret^  the  inconsolable  regret  d'un 
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monde ;  frar  a  moment  the  spirit  of 
the  Rfmaiiwanoe  recognises  the  nni- 
yersal  heantj  of  faith ;  for  a  moment 
the  hnffoon  is  filled  '  with  pity  and 
moomfol  awe/ 

As  yet  no  shore  has  contained 
the  true  oracle,  neither  the  isle  of 
Eatelechy,  nor  the  Ringing  Isle,  nor 
the  land  of  the  Macreons,  whes«  in 
a  dark  and  deserted  forest  lie  the 
fanes  of  forgotten  gods,  and  the 
shrines  of  creeds  outworn ;  temples, 
obelisks,  pyramids,  and  tombs,  with 
inseriptions  in  Gbreek,  Agarenian, 
Sclavonic,  a&d  Arabic.  Tired  of 
seeking  the  Eving  ammig  the  dead, 
the  voyagers  touch  at  the  Lantern 
Isle,  where  dwell  the  dear  intellects 
of  i^e  old  wcffld,  notably  the  spirit 
of  AristophaDOS.  But  now  the  haar* 
boor  is  in  si^t,  they  ground  on  the 
sacred  shores  of  Bacboc,  the  gates 
of  a  new  temple  open  mysteriously 
of  their  own  accord,  and  Uie  oracle 
of  the  bottie  is  ddlivered  and  re* 
ceived  among  ecstasies  half^saered, 
half-obscoie. 

Here  we  leave  Babelais  at  his 
journey's  end,  wil^  the  final  ques- 
tion, how  are  we  to  understand  the 
oracle  of  the  bottle?  Does  Babdus 
intend  merely  to  repeat  the  saying 
of  them  of  old,  '  Let  us  eat  and 
drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die  '  ?  Or 
is  his  meaning  that  suggested  in  a 
recent  essay  on  religion,  by  M. 
Albert  Beviile, '  que  Thomme  trouve 
le  vrai  en  oonsoltaoi;  sa  nature  in* 
spir^e,  r^chauffi^e  par  la  g^n^use 
vertu  des  sesktLmem  ^Lsv^,  des 
passions  noUes,  des  ^laas  sobymea, 
qui  d^cuplent  son  Stre  et  lui  per- 
mettent  de  saisir  lea  r^alitte  8up6- 
rienresy.qui  ^hsfypaient  i  aes  rai* 
soimemais  impoEissaBs  et  fk  ses 
m^tiiodesboiteufles'?  And  if  tins  be 


his  meaning  can  we  agree  with  M, 
Reville,  '  que  Tesprit  humain,  dans 
r%e  modeme,  pourrait  bien  avoir 
fait  k  sa  manieiB  le  voyage  de  Panta- 
gruel,  et  ne  trouver  ce  qu'il  diierdie, 
qu'en  s'interrogeant  lui-m^me  sor 
ees  hauteurs  r^v^latrices  oil  le  senti- 
ment, purifi6  et  vivifi^,  lui  permet 
de  saiair  directement  cette  v^rite, 
que  ni  la  superstition  ni  la  raUoema^ 
Hon  ne  ooanait '  P  Or  mqst  we  not 
rather  assort  that  these  dear 
heights  of  emotion  are  only  attain- 
able, at  least  for  the  vast  mi^rify 
of  our  raoe,  as  a  result  of  the 
revealed  beliefs,  the  fiuth  and  sacved 
hopes,  of  which  they  are  supposed 
by  M.  Eeville  to  be  themselves  the 
evidence  P  Is  it  not  here  that  so 
many  of  our  new  systems  will  &i], 
as  the  Benaiasaace  &iled,  to  satisfy 
the  longings  of  the  world,  longings 
too  eager  and  impecious  to  be 
appeased  hv  dootranes  light  as  the 
ambrosia  of  Queen  Whims  ?  Is  it 
not  possible  that  men's  aspirations, 
cut  off  fisoBL  historical  £act,  may 
refuse  to  aec^  their  own  existenoe 
as  the  evidence  of  their  fulfilment, 
nay  desert  £»r  ever  human  breasts, 
leavine  an  emj^j  house,  swept  and 
gomiabed,  to  be  occupied  perhaps 
by  the  ooarse  epduonreanism,  the 
ODvious  interpretation  of  the  orade 
of  the  bottler  This  was  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  life  of  base  pleasoxe, 
fatal  alike  to  morals  and  art,  that 
constitutes  the  Benaiasanee  as  un^ 
der^tood  by  Mr.  Buskin.  This 
philosc^y  too  it  was  that  left 
France^  among  the  oonfiicts  of  re- 
action, ef  the  BeBaassanee,  and  of 
the  BefoBBMitum,  undedded,  and  as 
M.  Hemi  Martin  has  said,  *  akme 
among  the  gveai  Powera,  without  a 
policy.'  A.  L» 
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MB.  EDITOR^— It  has  seemed 
to  me  that  at  this  time,  when 
the  salject  of  yoting  by  ballot  is 
under  disoussioiL  in  England,  a 
short  statement,  setting  forth  the 
practical  working  of  that  method 
in  the  United  States,  might  not  be 
wholly  useless  or  nninterestirg. 
My  purpose  is  not  to  deal  wi^ 
theones,  and  with  merely  apparent 
and  snpposable  relations  between 
feucta  which  might  be  imagined  to 
be  combined  as  oanse  amd  effect, 
neither  to  interfere  with  the  ethics 
of  the  subject ;  but  rather  to  give  an 
expositkm  of  nnqnes^nable  facts, 
and  to  di»w  an  aocnraie  picture  of 
the  state  of  a&irs,  as  they  really 
exist  in  my  country,  in  connection 
with  the  system  of  baUot-voting. 
From  arguments,  either  ISor  or 
against  the  syst^n,  I  shall  scru« 
pulously  refrain,  though  I  may  fur- 
nish a  baas  for  arguments  by 
others ;  and  I  shall  seek  espeeially 
to  supply  that  underiying  and  sub- 
stantial knowledge  which  is  indis- 
pensable to  a  proper  comprehMision 
of  that  argument  in  favour  of  the 
baUo^  which  is  founded  upon  the 
assertion  of  its  successful  working 
in  the  United  States.  It  will  be 
seen  that  some  of  the  facts  which 
oondnce  to  that  successM  woridng 
in  the  United  States  might  be  sur^y 
expeeted  to  occur  alpo  in  any  other 
country  reasonably  free  and  not  less 
than  moderately  prosperous;  that 
G&ker  facts  which  exist  in  the 
United  States  do  not  now,  and  yery 
probably  will  nerer,  exist  in  Eng- 
htkd'f  that  still  a  third  class  of 
fiu^  are  ci  that  nature  that  they 
may  be  regarded  as  growing  out  <^ 
the  traiper  of  the  peof^  and  tibe 
usages  of  society,  and  therefi>re 
miglil  «r  might  not  ha^^pen  to  be 
reinrodsoed  in  other  nations. 

It  is  worth  while,  at  the  outset, 
to  sketch  even  the  minnte  details 


of  the  method  which  is  now  pnr- 
sued  in  the  United  States ;  for  upon 
the  skill  with  which  this  method  is 
ade^ted  to  the  task  which  it  has  to 
perform  depends  in  no  small  degree 
the  value  of  the  system  itself.  A 
long  time,  generally  several  weeks, 
before  the  election  day  a  list  is  pre- 
pared in  each  voting  distriet,  upon 
which  it  is  intended  to  place  the 
names  of  all  persons  legally  entitled 
to  cast  a  vote  in  that  district.  These 
lists  are  kept  open  for  public  in- 
spection, which,  by  advertisement, 
is  especially  requested  to  be  made, 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  any 
omissions.  Ifthenaane  of  any  person 
not  entitled  to  vote  is  placed  upon 
the  list,  objection  is  nude  by  chal- 
lenging his  vote  when  he  o^rs  it 
at  the  polls.  The  question  of  his 
right  is  then  and  there  tried  by 
the  inspectors  of  the  polls,  whose 
decision,  so  far  as  the  casting' 
of  the  vote  at  that  election  goes, 
is  final.  K  they  reject  a  vote 
wrongly,  the  person  thus  deprived 
of  his  rights  has  his  right  of  action 
against  them  for  damages.  But  the 
Imrden  upon  them  is  not  severe, 
for  tiie  questions  which  they  are 
called  upon  to  decide  relate  only  to 
the  amplest  &cts,  and  the  infor- 
mation upon  which  the  lists  are 
originally  made  up  is  generally  so 
accurate  that  challenges  are  of  rare 
occurrence.  A  single  large  roesaoi 
is  appropriated  in  eaeh  distriet  fi}r 
the  polling,  one  end  of  which  ie  set 
apart  by  a  railing,  behind  which 
the  receivers  and  counters  of  the 
ballots  stand.  The  receiving  officer 
presides  over  a  box,  closed  exce|>t 
so  far  as  is  necessary  for  the  ad  mm* 
aon  of  the  baUot,  and  has  beside  it 
a  list  of  the  k^  voters,  printed 
with  great  distinctneBS,  upon,  whieh 
he  marks  off  ihe  same  of  eaeh  per- 
son who  deposits  a  baUot.  If  the 
Vetera   a«e    nuxnerous,    there   aie 
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seyeral  boxes,  each  box  with  its  own 
receiving  officer,  and  the  voters  are 
distributed  among  them  alphabeti- 
cally, so  that  no  person  can  vote 
twice  at  different  boxes.  Concision 
and  haste  are  prevented  by  obliging 
the  voters  to  approach  the  boxes 
only  in  single  file.  The  receiving 
officer  nsoally  Ihiows  by  sight  the 
bulk  of  the  voters;  but  when  he 
does  not,  it  is  his  duty  to  call 
aloud  the  name  of  the  person  of- 
fering to  vote.  An  effort  at  false 
impersonation  is  thus  rendered  so 
sure  of  detection  that  it  is  never 
known  to  occur,  except  by  the  spe- 
cies of  fraudulent  collusion  which 
will  be  hereafter  explained,  and 
which,  it  will  be  seen,  could  be 
practised  as  easily  in  any  other 
known  method  of  voting.  The  re- 
ceiving officer  is  required  to  guard 
against  duplicate  voting  by  inspect- 
ing each  ballot  offered  with  suffi- 
cient accuracy  to  see  that  it  is  only  a 
single  sheet  or  piece  of  paper ;  though 
he  has  no  right  to  examine  it  closely 
enough  to  read  its  contents.  If  two 
or  more  ballots  are  found  in  the 
box,  folded  one  within  the  other,  or 
enclosed  in  the  same  envelope,  they 
are  thrown  out,  as  primd  facie  frau- 
dulent. 

Any  person  may  deposit  his  ballot 
in  a  sealed  envelope  if  he  wishes,  and 
of  course  he  may  write  it  out  for 
himself.  But,  in  fact,  envelopes 
may  be  said  to  be  never  used, 
and  written  votes  are  very  rare. 
Printed  ballots  are  almost  exclu- 
sively used.  Each  party  has  these 
struck  off,  in  abundant  numbers, 
bearing  the  names  of  its  regular 
nominees,  and  actively  distributes 
them  all  day  with  great  thorough- 
ness, so  that  no  one  can  so  much  as 
approach  the  polls  without  having 
the  ballots  of  all  the  opposing 
parties  thrust  eagerly  into  his 
hands.  If  the  printed  ballot  is 
not  wholly  satisfactory  to  any  voter 
he  '  scratches '  it ;  that  is  to  say, 
scratches  out  the  name  of  the 
candidate  he  objects  to,  and  inserts, 


if  he  wishes,  the  name  of  any  person 
he  prefers.  *  Split  tickets,'  as  they 
are  called,  are  also  an  outgrowth  of 
this  custom  of  printing  ballots  upon 
which  the  names  of  candidates  for 
a  great  number  and  variety  of 
offices  appear.  They  are  the  device 
of  the  weaker  parky  for  procuring 
the  election  of  some  one  or  two  of 
their  candidates  though  at  the  vo- 
luntary abandonment  of  the  rest. 
The  managing  committee  places  on 
the  split  ticket  the  name  of  one  or 
two  of  the  party  candidates  who 
happen  to  be  peculiarly  popular 
or  in  good  repute  when  the  candi- 
dates of  the  opposing  party  for  the 
same  offices  happen  to  be  disliked  or 
distrusted ;  the  remainder  of  the 
ticket  is  made  identical  with  that 
of  their  opponents.  *  Scratching ' 
never  materially  affects  the  result 
of  an  election.  Split  tickets  occa- 
sionally, though  rarely,  are  effective; 
but,  as  a  rule,  regular  tickets  con- 
trol, and  are  successful. 

Substantially  in  this  shape  voting 
by  ballot  has  been  conducted  in  the 
Atlantic  States  for  considerably 
more  than  a  generation,  and  thence 
the  same  usages  and  laws  have 
spread  over  the  whole  country, 
without  material  amendment.  It 
seems  that  l;he  people  are  satisfied 
with  the  method  as  it  now  exists, 
for  no  talk  of  alteration^  is  ever 
heard. 

The  value  of  any  method  of 
voting  must  be  discussed  with 
especial  reference  to  three  wholly 
distinct  matters — to  wit :  L  The 
temptations  and  facilities  which  it 
affords  for  the  corruption  of  voters. 
II.  The  opportunity  which  it  fur- 
nishes for  the  practice  of  intimida- 
tion. III.  The  convenience  which 
attends  it  as  a  piece  of  practical 
machinery,  designed  and  con- 
structed for  the  purpose  of  collect- 
ing the  suffrages  of  legal  voters. 

For  the  matter  of  corruption,  I 
feel  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that 
it  is  a  thing  almost  unknown 
among  the  voters  of  the  United 
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States.  But,  be  it  nnderstood, 
that  in  making  this  statement  I 
speak  solely  of  that  species  of  cor- 
mption  which  is  strictly  bribery 
of  persons  entitled  to  cast  votes. 
Votes  at  elections  are  not  the  sub- 
ject of  purchase  or  of  barter  in  the 
United  States.  So  fer  from  the 
voter  being  approached  with  offers 
of  purchase,  he  will,  as 'a  rule,  find 
it  no  easy  matter  to  obtain  a  pur- 
chaser, though  he  actually  seeks  to 
offer  his  vote  for  sale.  Incredible 
as  this  statement  may  seem  to 
those  who  are  not  fitmiliar  with  the 
working  of  our  political  machine, 
it  is  yet  unquesti)>nably  true,  and 
would  doubtless  be  admitted  to  be 
so  by  any  person  who  was  conver- 
sant with  the  manceuvres  of  Ameri- 
can elections.  But  when  the  cause 
is  sought  there  is  room  for  much 
difference  of  opinion.  Two.  facts 
especially  are  suggested  which 
might  reasonably  be  supposed  to  be 
causes,  and  between  which  it  is 
difficult  to  apportion  their  respec- 
tive degrees  of  influence. 

Thus,  in  the  first  place,  it  is 
often  said  that  the  great  multitude 
of  voters  would  render  bribery 
useless,  unless  it  could  be  practised 
upon  a  scale  of  impossible  magni- 
tude. This  is  ofben  an  operative 
fact ;  but  it  is  not  so  always.  For 
when  opposing  parties  are  nearly 
balanced,  a  few  votes  are  as  potent 
to  turn  the  scale  between  thousands 
on  each  side  as  between  hundreds. 
Yet  even  in  the  most  dubious  con- 
tests, the  purchase  of  votes  is 
regarded  as  a  forlorn  and  insignifi- 
cant resource,  and  is  undertaken,  if 
at  all,  with  such  feebleness  that  it 
is  utterly  ineffectual. 

Another  fact,  which  is  operative 
at  all  elections,  without  exception, 
is,  that  no  man  who  purchases  half 
a  dozen  votes  can  ever  be  sure  how 
the  majority  of  them  will  be  cast. 
He  may  succeed,  with  the  voluntary 
aid  of  the  voter,  in  tracing  one  or 
two  ballots  into  the  box.  But  it 
has  always  been  found  impossible, 


by  any  degree  of  ingenuity,  to 
devise  a  system  of  espionage  which 
could  be  depended  upon  in  all 
events,  or  which,  by  even  a  happy 
chance,  could  operate  except  in 
rare  and  isolated  cases.  It  is  an 
utter  impossibility  for  a  person  who 
buys  votes  to  assure  himself  of 
their  delivery  according  to  the  con- 
tract of  purchase.  He  is  obliged 
to  depend  upon  the  honour  of  a 
man  whom  he  has  himself  proved 
to  be  dishonourable ;  to  rest  upon 
the  word  of  a  man  who,  by  the  very 
transaction  of  plighting  that  word, 
has  shown  himself  to  be  a  rascal. 
It  is  impossible  that  deception 
should  be  detected,  even  if  it  be 
practised,  unless  the  voter  volun- 
tarily submits  to  it.  How  much 
influence  this  fact  has  in  preventing 
the  expenditure  of  money  in  the 
purchase  of  votes  is,  of  course,  a 
matter  of  speculation,  and,  as  such, 
is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper. 
But  it  is  certainly  beheved  by  every- 
body that  this  influence  is  very 
great.  I  think  none  of  my  country- 
men would  make  bold  to  declare, 
that  the  reason  that  votes  are  not 
bought  and  sold  among  us  is  because 
any  exceptional  degree  of  political 
honesty  exists  among  the  mass  of 
voters.  The  indiscriminate  exten- 
sion of  the  right  of  suffrage  to  the 
most  ignorant  and  degraded  classes 
of  the  male  population  forbids  any 
such  hypothesis.  The  multitude  of 
voters,  and  the  secresy  of  the 
voting,  are  the  ieyota  to  which  it  is 
the  habit  of  the  country,  whether 
rightly  or  wrongly,  to  attribute  the 
absence  of  bribery,  and  no  other 
can  be  readily  suggested.  From 
these  facts  in  combination  all  are 
agreed  that  the  well-known  result 
springs;  but  the  proportionate 
influence  of  the  &cts .  is  a  subject 
about  which  a  great  variety  of 
opinion  exists.  Yet  it  is  only  by 
meaftis  of  the  allotment  of  their 
respective  proportions  that  it  is 
possible  to  determine  the  degree  of 
merit  which  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
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ihe  flysiem  of  Totmg  bjr  bailot,  m 
&r  as  thk  particiilar  point  is  con- 
cerned. 

Let  me  not  encounter  incredulity 
bj  lesBon  of  any  misconceptioai  of 
my  position.  I  am  clainnng  no 
ideal  or  mmatnral  political  pnriiy 
for  the  people  of  i^e  United  States. 
On  the  contrary,  I  fear  that  political 
corruption  and  knavery  are  as  great 
among  ns  as  it  is  possible  that  they 
shonkL  be,  without  actually  destroy- 
ing the  frame  of  government.  I 
only  assert,  that  nei^r  this  knavery 
nor  this  cormption  takes  the  f(^m 
of  bribery  of  voters.  To  aid  belief 
in  this  assertion,  let  me  riiow  in  a 
very  few  words  where  the  evil  does 
lie,  and  what  is  its  character. 

The  knavery  is  dishonest  voting 
by  means  of  duplicate,  triplicate,  or 
even  more  votes  east  by  one  person. 
This  om  be  practised  only  in  great 
cities,  where  individuals  cannot  be 
easily  traced,  and  the  identification 
of  obscure  rascals  is  almost  an  im- 
possibility. Of  this  description  are 
the  £unous  'naturalization  frauds,' 
perpetrated  to  such  a  frightful  ex- 
cess in  New  York  city.  *  Boughs ' 
and  foreigners  are  naturalized  by 
the  aid  of  perjured  witnesses  in 
perhaps  a  dozen  difierent  voting  dis- 
tricts, and  on  the  ekction-day  they 
vote  in  each.  '  Colonization '  is  a 
braskdii  of  the  same  species  of  dis- 
honesty. When  voters  can  be  [q)ared 
by  their  party  in  one  city  they  are 
sent  in  great  numbers  to  some  other 
city,  where  their  services  are  needed, 
and  where,  by  the  same  aid  of  per- 
jured witnesses,  and  sometimes  of 
offidal  collusion,  they  acquire  a 
sham  residence,  which  carries  with 
it  the  privilege  of  sufirage  in  that 
place.  These  are  the  chief  species 
of  frauds  which  are  practised  by 
and  among  voters.  The  power  to 
practise  them  is  evidently  not  af- 
fected by  the  method  of  casting  the 
vote. 

But  the  most  dangerous  feature 
in  our  system  is  &e  corruption 
whidi  prevails  among  those  who 


are  themaslves  a^irants  for  office, 
and  tiM  jobbers  and  wire^pullerB, 
who  for  some  peity  object,  or  eren 
upcm  an  indefinite  hope  of  ultimate 
reward  in  some  shi^  or  other, 
work  in  the  intoest  of  these  higher 
aspirants.  This  oorniption  is  eOhr 
fined  to  these  classes ;  it  does  not 
penetrate  the  voters  at  large.  Its 
field  of  operation  is  the  nominating 
canous,'  not  the  polls.  If  ^e  &alt 
is  inherent  in  any  part  of  our  sys- 
tem, it  is  in  the  '  eaucus.'  These 
preliminary  meetings,  which  are 
sumoAoned  only  for  t^  purpose  of 
nominating  persons  as  the  '  r^ular* 
party  candidates  for  offices,  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  pettiest 
hucksters  and  the  most  unscrupu- 
lous *  ward-room  politicians '  in  tiie 
land.  It  is  here  that  i^  scramble 
takes  place  among  members  ef  the 
same  party,  and  ^bst  nefarious  pro- 
mises and  bargains  are  patched  up. 
The  wicked  mysteries  attendant 
upon  the  preparation  for  and  con- 
duct of  these  meetings  are  unknown 
to  the  gt>eat  outside  world.  'Hie 
result  only,  in  the  shape  of  the  no- 
mination, is  published  in  the  news- 
pi^pers,  and  at  that  point  the  cor- 
ruption ceases.  The  regular  nomi- 
nee and  his  tools  have  done  all  that 
they  Ittve  to  do  in  the  way  of  money 
or  promises,  and  they  wait  for  elec- 
tion day  in  the  hope  that  the  hwd 
fide  votes  of  their  party  will  suffice 
to  secure  their  eleetion.  K  these  do 
not  suffice  they  know  of  no  expedi- 
ents by  which  to  supplement  them, 
save  by  *  naturalization  frauds;* 
and  these,  it  should  be  remarked, 
are  not  employed  to  corrupt  the 
voter,  or  to  influence  his  vote ;  hot 
only  to  induce  him  to  do  a  litl^ 
ch^ting  in  behalf  of  his  ewn  pBi^* 
Thus  it  happens  continuaJly  ib 
tiie  United  States  f^at  dishonest 
TD>0a  ure  elected  l^  honest  votes. 
The  candidate  and  his  wire-pullers 
are  corrupt,  but  the  conetituwicy  ^ 
honest.  The  nomination  has  been 
procured  by  obscure  rasoalittes,  biit 
at  tiie  election  the  respective  noou- 
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nees  are  chosen  aiid  rejected  in  an 
open  and  fair  struggle  between  the 
tmcorrupted  nmnerical  strength  of 
the  opposing  parties.  Obviously  it 
is  a  very  strong  barrier  which  stays 
the  footsteps  of  corruption  at  the 
point  of  the  nominating  cancos.  If 
subsequent  bribery  were  a  possi- 
bility, it  would  inevitably  be  prac- 
tised. It  is  as  certain  as  demon- 
stration, that  since  it  is  not  so  much 
as  undertaken,  it  is  known  to  be 
impossible,  and  impossible  for  some 
more  practical  reason  and  on  more 
hopeless  grotmds,  than  any  belief  in 
popular  honesty. 

We  come  next  to  the  point  of  in- 
timidation. Intimidation  may  as- 
smne  two  shapes :  i .  The  threat  or 
infliction  of  personal  violence;  2. 
The  employer's  threat  against  his 
employees  of  loss  of  employment. 
In  the  United  States,  the  mvision 
of  land  is  such  i^at  the  landlord's 
threat  of  eviction  is  not  a  possible 
means  of  intimidation. 

In  a  normal  state  of  affiurs,  in- 
timidation by  the  threat  or  infliction 
of  physical  injury,  never  occurs. 
The  privilege  of  secrei^  in  voting 
can  he  infringed  only  when  society 
is  in  a  state  of  almost  revolutionary 
license  and  anarchy ;  only,  that  is 
to  say,  when  the  governmental  im- 
potence has  reached  that  point  that 
bands  of  armed  ruffians  can  take 
possession  of  a  polling-room  and 
demand  the  inspection  of  each  vote 
that  is  cast.  This  is  nothing  less 
than  armed  insurrection ;  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  crime  has  proved 
a  safeguard  against  its  pa-petration 
even  in  turbulent  and  disorderly 
districts.  There  has  been  very 
little  of  it,  even  during  the  last 
few  years,  in  the  Southern  States. 
m^al  violence,  which  takes  semi- 
military  possession  of  the  public 
polls,  is  a  very  different  matter 
from  threatening  or  inflicting  a 
ducking  or  a  beating  upon  a  few 
obnoxious  persons.  Tet  it  wfll 
be  said,  there  has  been  talk 
enough  of  intimidation  of  Bepubli- 


eans  at  the  South  lately.  This  is 
true,  and  the  talk  was  ^e ;  but  I 
will  show  directly  why  this  does 
not  disprove  the  statement  of  thiB 
paragr^h. 

Intimidation  by  the  threat  of  loss 
of  employment  is,  at  least  in  all  the 
States  which  are  in  a  peaceftil  and 
normal  condition,  substantially  never 
attempted.  If  isolated  instances 
might  be  adduced,  they  are  so  rare 
that  they  are  not  generally  heard 
of,  and  their  influence  is  wholly 
inappreciable.  Two  facts  are  sup- 
posed to  contribute  to  this  result. 
I .  Abundant  employment  is  always 
offering  in  the  Umted  Stat». 
Hence  a  threat  of  loss  of  employ- 
ment has  no  terrors,  and  is  oiJh^ 
laughed  at.  The  employer  is  mucn 
more  afraid  that  his  workmen  will 
abandon  him,  than  they  are  that  he 
win  discharge  ihem.  Employers 
cannot  afford,  even  if  they  desire, 
to  weed  out  their  employees  upon 
principles  of  political  selection. 
This  fact  would  be  a  reason  why 
employers  would  not  seek  to  dictate 
the  votes  of  their  employees  if  they 
could.  The  second  fact  fiimiflhes 
a  reason  why  they  could  not  if  they 
would.  That  fact  is  of  course  thie 
possibility  of  strict  concealment  by 
the  employee  of  the  nature  of  his 
vote.  The  employer's  order  on  the 
subject  is,  if  the  employee  thinks 
it  worth  his  while  to  make  it  so, 
utterly  fiitile  and  meaningless.  It 
is  only  when  the  employee  is  indif- 
ferent to  the  chance  of  discharge 
that  he  will  voluntarily  put  himself 
in  any  danger  of  encountering  it, 
by  a  publication  or  truthful  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  political  pre- 
dilection or  action. 

Here  are  two  facts,  each  in 
the  nature  of  a  cause.  Their  co- 
operation may  be  assumed.  But 
since  one  of  them  is  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  ihe  ballot;  and  the  other 
is  wholly  dependent  upon  it,  it  is 
impossible  to  know,  save  by  specu- 
lation, in  what  proportions  they 
combme  to  bring  about  a  resflt^ 
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wliich  neverUieless  is  sore  and  on- 
qnestionable. 

It  is,  if  I  mistake  not,  a  freqnent 
argument  with  the  anti-ballot  partj 
in  England,  that  the  right  of  suf- 
frage is  in  the  nature  of  a  public 
trust,  and  should  therefore  be  pub- 
licly exercised.  With  this  statement, 
as  involving  a  question  of  political 
ethics,  I  have  nothing  whatsoever 
to  do.     Indeed,  it  is  a  position  with 
which  I  should  be  far  from  wishing 
to  take  issue,  were  I  called  npon  to 
discuss  it.     But  the  sketch  of  the 
American  system  would  be  very 
imperfect    and     deceptive    which 
should  leave  it  to  be  supposed  that 
secresy  does  in  fact  cIcneJc  any  ap- 
preciiJ>le  number  of  votes  cast  at 
any  election.      Secresy  is  simply  a 
possibility.      A  bribed  man  or  a 
frightened  man,  a  weak  man  or  a 
lover  of  mystery,   will  sometimes 
avail    himself  of   this   possibility, 
either  for  the  purpose  of  voting  as 
he  wishes  in  spite  of  a  fear  of  some 
possible  injury  or  loss  if  he  should 
be  known  to  do  so,  or  from  an  empty 
freakishness  of  disposition.     To  say 
that    the    privil^e  of  secresy    is 
never  invoked,  would  be  untrue. 
Yet  it  is  so  rarely  invoked,  that 
those  who  are  wont  to  do  so  become 
marked  men  in  the  community,  to 
almost  as  great  a  degree  as  if  they 
were    known   to    be    addicted    to 
drunkenness  or  any  other    moral 
failing.     I  do  not  mean  that  at  every 
election    that    occurs,   each    votcnr 
publishes  abroad  his  vote ;  he  may 
chance  to  cast  it  withont  its  being 
seen  by  any  person.     But  this  would 
be  matter  of  accident,  not  of  design. 
His  politics  and  his  party-faith  are 
no   secret  among  his  neighbours. 
His  vote  is  a  matter  of  certain  in- 
ference, which   upon    occasion,  or 
"without  occasion,  he  mentions  freely 
and  as  a  matter  of  open  and  genertJ 
information.     No  etiquette  prevente 
free  questioning  upon  such  snbjecte, 
equally  between  those  who  agree 
and  who  disagree.     In  thousands  of 
such  conversakons  thati  have  hoard, 


in  periods  of  doubt  and  excitement, 
and  in  times  of  oertainiy  and  repose, 
I  never  heard  a  single  individual  so 
much  as  hesitate  or  demur  to  state 
how  he  had  voted,  or,  if  he  had  de- 
cided  in  his  own  mind,  how  he  in- 
tended to  vote.      Many  men  may 
feel  a  repugnance  to  be  asked,  bat 
when    asked    no   man  refuses  to 
answer ;  and  in  truth  very  few  men 
wait  to  be  asked,  provided  politics 
become  the  subject  of  conversation, 
but  at  once  and  frankly  allow  their 
predilections  to  be  known.     This  is 
true  to  an  even  greater  extent  in 
the  middle  and  lower  classes  than 
in  the  upper.      Obstinate   secresy 
draws  after  it  contempt.     Yet,  of 
course  it  is  possible  for  a  man  openly 
to  profess  a  creed,    and   secretly 
to  vote  with  the  opponente  of  that 
creed.     How  often  this  is  done,  it 
is  obviously  impossible    to  know; 
but  if  popular  belief  may  be  trusted, 
such  cowardly  conduct  is  extremely 
infrequent.     In  troubled  times,  and 
in    turbulent    neighbourhoods,   or 
when  it   involves    great    personal 
unpopularity  and  loss  of  j  business 
patronage,  it  would  be  idle  to  sup- 
pose that  some  few  individuals  do 
not  resort  to  this  ignoble  device. 
Yet  even  they  recognise  the  force 
of  public  opinion  by  at  least  pre- 
tending  to  make  no  secret  of  the 
exercise    of  their  trust.     But  in 
peaceful  regions  where  the  normal 
working  of  the  system  is  seen,  the 
true  partisanship  of  every  voter  is 
matter  of  notoriety,  at  least  among 
all  who  care  to  inform  themselves 
concemii^g  it.     The  canvassers  can 
tell  with  marvellous  accuracy,  be- 
fore the  election,  how  the  voters 
are  apportioned.     They  know  pre- 
cisely who  is  certain  and  who  is 
wavering.     Thus,  except  for  results 
growing  out  of  the  possibility  of 
exercising  secrecy,  if  it  becomes  de- 
sirable to  do  so  in  any  particular 
instance,  the  privijege  is   substan- 
tially a  nullity. 

Bven  in  the  States  where  aim^ 
violence  has  of  late  held  some  de- 
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gree  of  sway,  concealment  in  voting 
has  been  of  remarkably  rare  occur- 
rence. There,  as  in  more  peaceful 
communities  and  less  daoigerous 
times,  all  men  have  ranged  them- 
selves  nndisg^sedly,  and  for  the 
most  part  truthfully,  upon  the  one 
side  or  the  other.  It  was  because 
nearly  every  man  dared  to  do- 
dare,  or  at  least  refused  to  deny, 
bis  political  views,  and  did  not 
seek  the  shelter  of  the  secret  ballot, 
that  bands  of  ruffians  were  enabled 
to  keep  persons  from  voting.  When 
it  was  known  how  a  man  would 
vote,  his  life  was  threatened  in  case 
be  voted  at  all.  He  voluntarily 
encountered  the  intimidation  or 
danger,  from  which  the  method 
of  voting  would  have  enabled  him 
to  shield  himself  even  while  carry- 
ing out  his  honest  convictions, 
rather  than  avail  himself^  in  his 
conduct  under  his  public  trust,  of  a 
means  of  evasion  which  he  had 
been  bred  up  to  regard  as  ignoble. 

This  perfect  publicity  is  at  pre- 
sent the  universal  usage  of  the 
people;  and  it  has  been  so  since 
the  days  of  the  Revolution.  That 
it  will  continue  to  be  so,  there 
is  no  apparent  reason  to  doubt. 
There  are  no  symptons  of  any 
change  in  the  public  sentiment  in 
this  respect.  Yet,  since  it  is  a 
matter  solely  of  temper  and  moral 
conviction,  and  is  no  inherent  part 
of  the  machinery  of  the  system,  it 
1*8  possible,  of  course,  that  it  should 
by  degrees  be  abandoned,  though 
the  system  should  be  retained. 
Neither  could  it  be  predicated  that 
the  adoption  of  the  same  system 
would  be  attended  by  the  like 
universal  usage  among  any  other 
people.  This  problem  could  be 
answered  only  after  the  experiment 
had  been  tried. 

Even  if  the  system  of  voting  by 
baDot  were  subject  to  many  more 
objections  of  an  ethical  or  politico- 
ethical  nature  than  the  inhabitants 
of  the  United  States  will  consent 
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to  admit,  nevertheless  they  would 
probably  be  obliged  to  cling  to  it, 
unless  these  objections  were  of  an 
absolutely  intolerable  character. 
This  almost  imperative  obligation 
is  fastened  upon  them  by  a  fact 
which  certainly  does  not  now  exist 
in  Great  Britain,  and  which  there 
is  no  reason  to  think  is  likely  ever 
to  exist  there.  This  is,  the  great 
number  of  offices,  which  have  to 
be  filled  through  the  medium  of 
popular  suffrage,  and  the  enormous 
number  of  voters  who  are  entitled 
to  vote  for  a  candidate  for  each  one 
of  these  offices.  Twenty  or  thirty 
or  even  more  offices  must  be  filled  at 
a  single  election.  From  two  to  half 
a  dozen  candidates,  to  say  nothing 
of  those  counted  as '  scattering,'  con- 
tend for  each  one  of  these.  Hun- 
dreds and  often  thousands  of  voters 
are  entitled  to  vote  for  one  candi- 
date for  each  office  at  a  single 
polling-room.  Polling-rooms  and 
poll-officials  are  already  as  nume- 
rous as  it  is  prudent  or  even  possi- 
ble to  make  them.  If  each  voter 
were  obliged  to  give  his  voluminous 
vote  vivd  voc6f  the  result  would  be 
inconceivably  mischievous  and  ab- 
surd. An  election  would  be  spread 
over  weeks,  and  the  delay  would 
be  fertile  of  more  evils  than  it  is 
worth  while  so  much  as  to  begin 
to  enumerate.  Mistakes  of  serious 
extent,  and  incapable  of  subsequent 
correction,  would  be  inevitable. 
The  expense  would  be  enormous. 
Yet  at  present,  by  the  macbineiy 
of  the  printed  ticket  and  the  ballot 
box,  we  are  accustomed  to  dispose 
with  ease  and  accuracy  of  the  most 
complicated  elections  in  the  work- 
ing hours  of  a  single  day.  In  the 
rapid  labour  the  danger  of  errors  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum;  and  the 
preservation  of  the  original  votes, 
now  often  required  by  law,  furnishes 
the  means  of  a  recount,  and  of  the 
consequent  detection  of  a  blunder  or 
a  fraud. 

In  short,  we  in  the  United  States 
must  either  vote  by  ballot  and  even 
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perhaps  by  printed  tickets,  or  else 
we  mnst  remodel  our  constitutions. 
The  latter  we  will  not  do,  there- 
fore the  former  we  must  do.  It  is 
Hobson's  choice  for  ns.  People 
may  say  that  vi/ud  voce  yoting  is 
sour  grapes  for  ns.  We  may  be 
conscious,  and  may  assert  that  this 
is  untrue.  Yet  tiie  &rct  remains, 
th&tm/vd  voce  yoting  is  impossible 
for  us,  that  tiie  grapes  are,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  utterly  beyond  our 


reach.  Wherefore,  though  we  are 
perfectly  sure  that  they  are  sour, 
yet  we  cannot  demonstrate  our 
certainty  by  the  only  means  which 
the  world  is  bound  to  acc^  as 
conclusive.  If  any  one  says  we 
would  like  vivd  voce  voting  if  wo 
could  only  get  it,  we  can  tell  him 
that  he  is  wrong,  but  we  cannot 
convince  him  that  he  is  so,  neither 
absolutely  prove  it. 

J.  T.  Morse. 
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ANOTHER  PAPER  ON  CONVENT  LIFE. 


ra  recent  paper^  in  this  Magazine, 
on  Convent  Life  in  L*eland,  the 
writer  treats  most  of  the  nuns'  work 
in  primary  education  or,  as  we  are 
accustomed  to  say,  in  the  poor 
schools. 

The  paper  is  rich  in  figures,  which 
DO  douht  express  facts,  and  ai^e  the 
fruits  of  careful  investigation.  My 
only  attempt  at  statistics  wiU  be  to 
count  up  on  my  fingers  a  few  of  the 
convents  I  know  best,  as  I  have  not 
even  a  CathoHc  directorv  to  guide 
me  as  I  write;  but  I  nave  some 
knowledge  and  some  experience  of 
the  inner  life  of  convents  in  Lreland 
which  it  strikes  me  might  interest 
such  readers  as  were  interested  in 
this  other  paper  to  which  1  refer. 

It  is  frequently  said  as  an  argu- 
ment against  convents,  '  How  much 
more  exceUent  and  how  much  more 
I  noble  it  is  for  a  woman  to  stay  at 
jhome  (supposing  she  have  a  home) 
and  bear  patiently  the  every-day 
worries  and  mortifications  and 
crosses  that  shall  almost  inevitably 
ML  to  her  lot,  than,  withdrawing 
herself  firom  all  these,  to  seek  for 
peace  within  the  quiet  cloister.* 
No  doubt  there  is  a  great  deal  in 
this  argument,  but  I  think  there  is 
a  still  greater  deal  it  overlooks — i.e. 
that  hundreds,  nav,  thousands  of 
female  characters  break  down  and 
fell  beneath  the  drip,  drip,  of  the 
infinitely  little  who  would  have 
led  healthy  and  happy  Hves  in  the 
wider  world  the  convent  opens  to 
them. 
Hear  me  patiently ! 
To  grant  that  there  must  be  some 
pettiness,  some  annoyance,  mixed 
up  with  convent  Kfe  is  only  to  grant 
that  the  inmates  of  convents  do  not 
cease  to  be  human  when  they  don 
the  coif,  the  cincture,  and  the  habit : 
to  show,  however,  that  there  are 
immensely  wide   counterbalancing 


influences  for  ever  at  work  in  the 
'religious'  life  (I  use  the  word 
technically)  is  what  I  should  like 
to  do,  but  what  I  feel  it  will  be  veiy 
difiicult  for  me  to  convey  in  words' 
that  shall  have  much  meaning  to 
those  who  have  not  lived  some  part 
of  their  lives  within  the  cloister. 

A  tyrannical  or  disagreeable  supe- 
rioress may  indeed  cause  consider- 
able annoyance  either  to  a  whole 
commnni^  or  to  a  single  unlucky 
member  thereof.  I  have  been  told^ 
certainly,  by  various  nuns  of  various 
orders,  that  the  superioresses  they 
elect  for  two,  or  three,  or  six  years, 
as  the  case  may  be — each  order  ac- 
cording to  its  own  rule — are  seldom 
tyrannical  or  disagreeable,  and  I 
much  incline  to  this  belief  myself^, 
but  1  should  be  sorry  to  appear  as 
trying  to  force  my  opinion  upon 
others.  Let  us  suppose,  then,  a 
superioress  to  be  tyrannical  and 
disagreeable — at  least  it  is  very 
much  less  in  her  power  to  make 
your  convent  a  misery  to  you  than 
it  is  in  the  power  of  a  tyrannical  or 
disagreeable  father  or  mother  to 
make  home  a  misery  to  their  chil- 
dren. 

To  retain  her  post  she  must  keep 
her  rule ;  and  if  you  keep  your  rule 
you  can  generally  manage  to  steer 
pretty  clear  of  her. 

Tour  troubles  at  home  you  would 
tell  to  some  of  your  Mends,  or  even 
if  you  did  not  they  would  be  sure 
to  find  them  out  and  talk  to  you  a 
good  deal  about  them,  and  pity  you 
— ^pity  is  so  very  cheap,  particularly 
if  you  reserve  it  until  it  is  a  Httle 
late — and  unless  you  were  very 
strong-minded  indeed  you  could 
scarcely  avoid  listening  to  them;  . 
so  of  course  your  troubles  would 
grow  and  grow,  and  your  resent- 
ment would  grow  and  grow,  and 
your  whole  spirit  would  slowly  fer- 
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ment  tbrongh  years  of  petty  worry. 
The  nan  is  cat  off  from  all  this : 
withoat  breach  of  rale  she  may  not 
iqpeak  to  a  sister  except  daring  re- 
creation when  all  are  assembled 
together.  If  she  break  rale  and 
whisper  her  grievance  hnrriedly  in 
one  of  the  passages  to  another  nan 
who  breaks  rale  by  listening  there 
is  not  a  moment  for  comment  save 
a  rapid  look  of  reproach  or  sym- 
pathy, or  an  npflingine  of  the  eyes, 
as  one  flies  down  to  her  daties  in 
the  poor  school,  the  other  ap  to  the 
refectory  to  lay  the  long  table  for 
dinner.  If  she  try  to  ventilate  it 
on  her  Confessor — a  wary  old  bird, 
nsaally — she  is  qaickly  palled  ap 
with:  'Well,  well,  bat  all  that's  no 
sin!     Harry,   good  child;    harry, 

rd  child ;  I've  a  sick  call  at  the 
end  of  the  parish.'  This  acts 
as  a  cold  shower-bath  to  all  her  fine 
feelings  and  sensibilities  which  she 
wonld  not  have  scrapled  spinning 
oat  for  three  qaarters  of  an  iioar  at 
the  very  least,  and  feeling  mach 
offended  she  bolts  oat  as  fast  as 
the  Padre  himself  can  desire  the 
few  little  sins  she  has  to  accase 
herself  of;  she  is  told  what  penance 
to  say — one  Oar  Father,  for  in- 
stance,— the  form  of  absolntion  is 
pronoanced  while  she  is  reciting 
her  short  act  of  contrition ;  she  sees 
the  priest's  hand  raised  for  a  second 
signing  a  cross  above  her :  then 
the  slide  is  gently  drawn  in  her 
£Aoe  and  Father  John  palls  back 
its  fellow  on  the  other  side  and  pro- 
oeeds  to  shrive  his  next  penitent. 

Having  no  one  to  listen  to,  or  to 
swell  the  choras  of  her  grievances 
here  below,  she  looks  above  and 
then  somehow  the  grievances  seem 
so  ridicaloas,  so  contemptible,  she 
feels  ashamed  of  having  for  a 
moment  allowed  them  to  raffle  her. 

Mr.  Lecky  says  religion  is  the 
one  romance  of  the  poor.  Now, 
religion  is  the  life,  the  breath,  the 
breath,  the  element  of  the  convent ; 
thai  is  the  world  which  opens  ap  to 
ihose  who  of  their  own  free  will 


elect  to  live  this  life  of  seclnsion— 
to  tread  this  solitary  path  thcj 
know  shall  be  by  no  means  sfcrewn 
with  roses. 

The  silence,  the  fixed  duties  for 
each  member  of  the  commnnity, 
the  spiritaalising  of  every  act,  the 
long  hoars  of  meditation  in  the 
qaiet  chapel,  the  daily  recital  of  the 
office — ^those  divine  Psalms  common 
to  as  all : — all  this  strengthens  a 
weak  woman  and  helps  to  make 
her  dignified,  and  calm,  and  sweet, 
and  thoaghtM;  when  the  fossv 
aimlessness,  the  incessant  Agoing' 
— and  for  nothing,  the  wretched 
little  gossip,  the  narrow  vulgarit), 
the  contemptible  humbug,  forced 
upon  so  many  single  women  woald 
have  worked  the  same  character 
into  a  very  much  less  beautifhl  and 
a  very  much  less  happy  type.  The 
endless,  boundless  fatuxe,  never  lost 
sight  of,  widens  the  nun's  horizon 
until  this  little  earth  seems  bat  ft 
stepping-stone. 

Mss  Saorin  may  have  eaten  ham 
in  the  pantry  when  according  to 
her  rule  she  ahould  have  only  eaten 
it  in  the  refectory,  and  Mrs.  Staxr 
may  have  considered  it  her  duty  to 
comment  on  the  act;  there  may 
have  been  irregularities  about  goose- 
berries, and  dusters,  and  stajlaoes, 
and  in  short  abont '  a  many  a  thing;' 
and  the  cross-examinations  concern- 
ing all  these  little  miserable  no- 
thmgs  may  have  occupied  an 
EngUsh  law  conrt  twenty-one 
days  (was  the  length  of  the  trial 
the  nuns'  fault,  or  any  body's  foult  in 
particular?)  without  still  proving— 
as  many  take  it  for  granted,  or  affect 
to  take  it  for  granted,  it  has  proved. 
— the  'inconceivable  pettiness'  of 
convent  life.  Even  while  all  the 
troubles  were  going  on  within  the 
convent  walls  me  nuns  at  Hull  seem 
to  have  led  their  busy  useful  lives 
just  as  usual  and  to  have  given  very 
little  thought  to  Sister  Scholastica'ti 
shortcomings.  I  am  far  from 
wishing  to  defend  either  Miss  Saurin 
or  Mrs.  Starr^but  I  think  it  would 
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bo  about  as  im&ir  to  condemn  con- 
vents because  of  the  *  revelations ' 
of  tbe  Sanrin  trial  as  to  condemn 
the  institution  of  marriage  because 
of  the  reyelations  of  the  Divorce 
Court. 

I  have  already  said  that  (except 
of  course  when  in  the  folfilment  of 
their  duties  in  the  schools,  &c,  &c. 
a  few  words  will  occasionally  be 
necessary)  it  is  a  breach  of  rule  for 
the  sisters  to  speak  to  one  another 
save  at  recreation.  This  wise  check 
over  the  *  unruly  member'  not  a 
little  facilitates  the  possibility  of  a 
number  of  women  living  peaceably 
together. 

The  nun's  recreation  is  a  pecu- 
liar thing.  It  may  not  be  a  wo- 
man's highest  ideal  of  enjoyment, 
but  it  rarely  lasts  more  than  an 
hour  at  a  stretch, — two  hours  out 
of  the  twenty-four  perhaps ;  and  I 
never  knew  a  nun  who  didn't  in 
time  grow  to  like  it.  The  commu- 
nity-room is  generally  a  bright 
sunny  airy  place  high  upstairs,  and 
looking  into  the  garden ;  dazzling 
white  walls  hung  with  a  few  French 
prints — the  holiest  of  the  holv, 
though,  of  course ;  a  piano,  a  big 
table,  a  clock,  a  lot  of  very  ascetic- 
looking  chairs,  and  no  end  of  writ- 
ing desks  and  workboxcs .  At  *  rec, ' 
these  last  come  into  play;  every 
one  gathers  round  the  table  and 
brings  her  box.  You  cover  Agnus 
Deis,  or  make  scapulars,  or  regis- 
ters— amusements  affording  great 
field  for  tbe  exercise  of  taste  and 
neatness — or  you  make  artificial 
flowers,  or  you  do  a  bit  of  your 
illuminating,  or  you  dress  dolls  for 
your  own  or  some  other  poor  com- 
munity's coming  bazaar  (the  plain 
work  is  mostly  done  in  the  schools, 
or  as  one  of  the  duties, — not  at 
recreation);  but  every  one  is  ex- 
pected to  look  cheerful  (!)  and 
contribute  to  the  small  talk.  No 
one  is  allowed  to  argue,  so  that 
anything  like  a  tiff  is  simply  im- 
possible. K  you  can  play  or  sing 
and  the  others  care  to  hear  you. 


you  may  go  over  to  the  piano 
and  do  so.  But  the  clock  strikes 
or  points  to  the  half  or  quarter 
hour  and  all  is  over.  In  an  in- 
stant the  sliffhtly  noisy  party  is 
hushed.  Each  nun  makes  the  sign 
of  the  cross,  bundles  up  and  puta 
carefully  away  her  belongings,  and 
vanishes  to  her  respective  duty. 
If  the  nun's  recreation  were  an 
appreciable  item  in  her  day  there 
might  be  more  foundation  than 
there  is  for  the  charge  of  pettiness 
that  is  brought  against  her  inoffen- 
sive life. 

To  what  are  called  the  teaching 
orders,  viz. — the  Ursulines,  Domi- 
nicans, Dames  du  Sacre-Coeur,  In- 
stitute of  Loretto,  and  some  few 
others  in  Ireland,  the  poor  schools 
are  only  an  accident — an  extra 
duty  tacked  on  owing  to  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  of  the  country, 
their  raison  d'Mre  being  the  educa- 
tion of  the  middle  classes ;— a  work 
they  have  been  quietly  carrying  on 
in  this  country  for  the  last  thirty 
years  to  an  extent  quite  unthought 
of  and  probably  unknown  across 
the  Channel.  Of  these  *  superior ' 
schools,  boarding-schools  all  of 
them — although  most  of  their 
directresses  open  '  select '  day- 
schools  in  addition  wherever  they 
find  themselves  located  in  towns — 
I  propose  to  say  a  few  words.  You 
can  count  them  by  the  dozen.  To 
begin  with  the  Ursulines,  we  have 
(i)  Cork,  (2)  Thurles,  (3)  Water- 
ford,  and  (4)  Sligo.  The  Sacre- 
Coeur — (5)  Armagh,  (6)  Roscrea, 
(7)  Mount  Anville.  Institute  of 
Loretto — (8)  Rathfamham,  (9) 
Dalkey,  (10)  Bray,  (u  and  12) 
two  houses  in  Dublin,  (13)  Grorey, 
^14)  Letterkenny,  (15)  Killamey, 
(16)  Youghal,  (17)  Balbriggan, 
(18)  Navan,  (19)  Kilkenny,  (20) 
Wexford,  (21)  Fermoy,  (22)  Omagh. 
Faithful  Companions — (23)  New- 
townbarry,  (24)  Limerick,  and  (25) 
Bruff.  St.  Catherine  of  Sienna — 
(26)  Drogheda.  Dominicans — (27J 
Cabra,  (28)  Blackrock,  (29)  Tran- 
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quilla,  (30)  Elingstown,  (31)  Qtd- 
way,  (32)  Drtuncondra,  (33)  Dub- 
lin, (34)  Wicklow.  Sisters  of  St. 
Louis — (35)  Monaghan.  La  Sainte 
Union — (36)  Banagher.  Here  are 
thirty-six — more  than  one  to  every 
county — and  I  know  there  are 
others  I  have  not  counted.  Every 
well-to-do  farmer,  every  country- 
town  shopkeeper — ^in  fact  every 
man,  and  still  more  every  woman, 
who  can  possibly  afford  from  about 
sixteen  to  twenty  pounds  a  year — 
manages  now-a-days  -  to  send  their 
little  girl  or  little  girls  *  to  the 
convent.'  These  children  often  go 
in  at  eight,  and  remain  until 
eighteen;  little  motherless  things 
of  five,  and  six,  and  even  four  are 
not  at  all  uncommon  among  them, 
but  eleven  and  twelve  are  the  more 
usual  ages  for  sending  them,  and 
they  are  left  generally  until  about 
seventeen.  It  may  be  thought 
that  the  years  between  eight  and 
eighteen  passed  within  a  convent 
seems  an  unpromising  preparation 
for  a  farmer's  or  shopkeeper's  wife. 
I  can  only  say  faucta  appear  to  point 
to  an  opposite  conclusion ;  I  have 
seen  the  most  active,  thrifty,  busy, 
useful  wives  turned  out  by  such  a 
process.  And  many  a  graceful  girl 
turns  from  playing  the  organ  and 
painting  butterflies  to  tucking  up 
her  sleeves  and  making  butter,  and 
making  a  batch  of  bread  too.  They 
are  taught  to  play  the  piano — and 
a  few  who  have  natural  talent  learn 
to  play  right  well,  really — and  they 
are  taught  the  usual  little  smatter- 
ing of  everything  else,  pretty  much 
as  girls  are  taught  in  every  other 
school — this  goes  for  nothing :  but 
t^ey  are  taught  to  be  good  and 
virtuous,  which  goes  for  much. 
And  they  are  taught  *  to  knit  and 
to  sew,'  and  to  be  exquisitely  tidy 
and  cleanly,  and  never  to  have  a 
hole  on  their  stocking,  or  a  speck 
of  dust  about  their  house.  Some  of 
these,  the  daughters  of  quite  humble 
little  shopkeepers,  are  wonderfully 
nice  girls,   and    when  they   leave 


school  and  marry,  many  '  ladies 
might  learn  a  useM  lesson  from  th 
elegant  neatness  and  order  of  tb 
homes  of  these  *  fanner  people'  the 
pride  themselves  on  loiowiiig^  nc 
thing  about.  When  they  marr} 
they  usually  marry  early;  a  grea 
proportion — some  will  aay  far  ta 
great — remain  and  become  nuns 
or,  as  still  ofben^  happens,  lean 
their  school  to  join  the  Mercy 
Charity,  or  other  orders  that  wil 
bring  them  exclusively  among  thi 
poor.  Many  more  come  home  foi 
a  year  or  so  to  please  their  parent) 
and  then  go  back  and  take  th< 
veil. 

The  Irish  nuns  do  not  let  theii 
intellect  stagnate,  but  usually  knoif 
quite  as  much  about  everything 
remarkable  that  is  going  on  a^ 
their  friends  living  in  the  world. 

One  Mrs.  Ball  was  the    person 
who  certainly  did  most  to  populai 
rise  these  convent  schools  in  Lrelandi 
Mrs.  Ball  was  a  very  remarkable 
woman  in  her  way : — a  young  lady 
of  good  fjBunily,  she  went  to  York 
Convent  about  fifty  years   ago   to 
learn  the  nun  business,  and  having 
learnt  it  came  home  and  set  about 
founding  convents — ^partly  on  the 
model   of  York,  and  partly  on  a 
model  of  her  own.     The  Institute 
of  Lorefcto, — thai  is  what  she  or- 
ganised.     Her  ambition    later  on 
in   her   career  was   to  die  having 
founded  a  convent'  for  every  year 
our  Lord  Hved  on  earth.    I  really 
do  not  know  if  she  attained  it,  as  I 
am  unable  to   follow  her  through 
the  foreign  missions  she  sent  out  to 
various  quarters  of  the  globe.     I 
know  of  fifteen  of  her  convents  at 
present  flourishing  in  L^land,  be- 
sides one  or  two  in  England,  one  at 
Calcutta,  one  at  Darjeeling,  one  at 
Toronto,    and     one    at    Gibraltar. 
Under  the  gentle  sway  of  the  late 
Archbishop     Murray,     Mrp.    Ball 
reigned  suprome — a  sort  of  Czarina 
over    her    numerous    foundations. 
But    his    successor,    the    present 
Cardinal    C  alien,    ^changeaii   toui 
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cela  ; '  Mrs.  Ball  conldno  losoger  tan 
an  entlmsiastic  seventeen-year-ola 
novice  on  the  shoulder  after  niglit 
prayers,  and  tell  her  she  was  to  be 
professed  and  to  start  for  Japan 
next  moming;  the  strong  curb  of 
the  Chnrdi  and  the  Church's  law 
sadly  chafed  the  proud  mother 
Theresa  ;  hardest  of  all  she  was 
obliged  to  select  one  of  her  conyents, 
whichever  one  she  pleased,  and  to 
stay  there — ^to  the  intense  relief  of 
all  the  rest, 

I  think  she  never  quite  forgave 
^Mr.'  Gullen,  as  she  used  to  call 
him.  But  Mrs.  Ball  was  certainly 
a  very  clever,  and  in  many  respects 
a  very  excellent  woman,  and  she 
is  dead  now. 

The  Sacr^-CoBur  are  the  convents 
at  present  most  in  favour  amongst 
the  upper  middle  classes ;  many  of 
the  nuns  in  each  house  are  !French, 
and  French  is  supposed  to  be  '  the 
language  of  the  establishment' — 
but  isn't.  The  Sacr6-Co3ur  nuns, 
however,  have  deservedly  a  much 
higher  reputation  for  teacming  than 
any  of  the  other  orders  except  the 
Ursulines.  These  two  educational 
bodies  have  been  always  known  to 
hold  the  opinion  that  before  you 
undertake  to  teach  a  thing  it  is 
well  to  know  something  about  it 
yourself.  Some  of  the  oSier  orders 
ma/y  entertain  the  same  opinion  as 
the  Ursulines  and  Dames  du  Sacr^ 
Coeur,  but  one  never  hears  their 
peculiarity  spoken  of  in  at  all  the 
same  way. 

As  the  teaching  and  the  contem- 
plative orders  all  open  poor  schools 
in  Ireland  because  in  Ireland  such 
schools  are  much  needed,  so  on  the 
other  hand  those  orders  that  were 
ariginally  intended  to  be  strictly 
devoted  to  the  poor  very  often  open 

*  select'  day-schools  in  the  country 
towns  where  there  are  no  teaching 
orders  established.  Here  the  shop- 
keeper's little  girls  may  learn  the 
*peeawa,'  the  use  of  the  globes,  get 

*  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  French 
tongue,'  and  all  the  rest  of  it.    That 


such  teaching  is  bad  most  people 
will  allow,  but  that  it  is  better  thi^ 
nothing  I  think  they  must  allow, 
too.  These  day-schools  are  often 
taken  advantage  of  by  the  Protes- 
tant townsfolk. 

The  nuns  who  put  their  poor 
schools  under  the  National  Board 
are,  if  I  mistake  not  greatly,  obliged 
to  pass  an  examinai^n  as  national 
teaichers — that  is,  as  least  some  one 
nun  out  of  the  community  must  he 
so  stamped  by  the  Boiu^  Why 
the  primary  education  should  be 
better  in  the  non-teaching  orders 
where  the  nuns  have  nothing  to  do 
with  'superior'  education  or  'su- 
perior '  children  it  is  very  easy  to 
understand. 

Besides  those  orders  already 
spoken  of  there  are  very  many 
others  scattered  throughout  Ire- 
land, particularly  in  and  imme- 
diately around  the  city  of  Dublin. 
Indeed  some  one  possessing  the 
requisite  precise  information  could 
fill  not  only  a  mi^asdne  article  but 
a  couple  of  volumes  with  an  account 
of  the  work  the  various  religious 
orders,  men  and  women,  have  done 
and  are  every  day  still  doing  in  this 
island,  the  island  of  saints — cmd 
sinners.  Their  hospitals,  reforma- 
tories, orphanages,  deaf  and  dumb 
institutions,  asylums  for  the  blind, 
reftiges,  training  houses,  &c,  <&o. 
would  be  well  worth  describing. 
What  a  chapter  could  be  written  on 
the  Cistercian  Monastery,  Mount 
Melleray,  in  the  County  W  aterford ! 
In  1831  when  the  monks  perched 
themselves  among  these  mountains 
above  Cappoquin,  their  settlement 
was  a  brown  stony  waste.  Thus 
did  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall  write 
of  them  nearly  thirty  years  ago: 
*  They  have  built  a  chapel  160  feet 
long  with  a  steeple  170  feet  high,  a 
dormitory,  refectory,  and  numerous 
farm  offices.  All  these  are  built  of 
the  stones  picked  off  their  land. 
The  entire  mason-work,  carpentry, 
(fee.  was  performed  by  eight  of  the 
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brotherhood ;  they  were  three  years 
in  accomphshing  it.  They  have 
planted  some  trees,  principally  firs, 
and  have  plenty  of  turnips  and 
potatoes,  besides  pasture  land. 
They  make  their  own  butter  and 
bread,  which  with  vegetables  form 
their  sole  subsistence. 

'  In  ploughing  the  ground,  they 
were  frequently  obliged  to  have  a 
dozen  men  before  each  plough,  to 
pick  up  the  stones.  .  .  . 

*  Their  mode  of  life  is,  of  course, 
simple  to  austerity ;  and  it  is  cer- 
tain that  to  what  the  generality  of 
mankind  consider  enjoyments,  they 
are  entire  strangers.  We  have  not 
heard  them  charged  with  in  any 
way  interfering  with  •  the  opinions, 
either  religious  or  political,  of  their 
neighbours;  but  they  have  intro- 
duced among  them  several  improve- 
ments in  agriculture,  which  may 
amply  repay  the  occasional  help 
that  is  bestowed.  Above  all,  they 
have  made  it  manifest  that  labour, 
aided  by  a  moderate  capital,  may 
render  productive  the  most  unpro- 
pitious  soil;  their  mountain  fields 
now  yield  abundant  crops;  the 
finest  vegetables  are  reared  in  their 
gardens ;  the  best  butter  is  produced 
in  their  dairy — a  barren  and  utterly 
useless  waste  has  been  converted 
into  a  tract  rich  in  verdure,  ex- 
tensively planted,  and  adding  con- 
siderably to  the  natural  resources 
of  their  country.'  And  what  a 
chapter  on  the  Oblate  fathers'  mag- 
nificent reformatory  for  boys  that 
rises  amid  the  heathery  solitudes  of 
desolate  Glencree!  And  on  the 
Dominican  Nuns'  institution  at 
Cabra  for  the  education  of  deaf  and 
dumb  girls !  And  on  many  and 
many  another  useful  establishment 
conducted  by  religious!  A  great 
number  of  people  are  unaware  ot 
the  existence  amongst  us  of  the 
Sisters  of  Good  Help  or  Infirmarian 
Sisters.  These  ladies  go  to  your 
house  as  sick  nurses  for  the  ordinary 
«;«i^  «^««.ci^>  i>,-«^     They  do  evenK^ 


«ick  nurses*  hire. 


if  you  let  them ; — glide  abont  the 
poor  sick  wretch  without  ever  a 
rustle  (ought  I  not  to  know !)  Not 
only  one  does  not  hear  the  sister, 
but  one  scarcely  sees  her :  she  is  so 
veiled,  so  shadowy,  so  ethereal 

That,  take  it  all  in  all,  the  average 
nun's  life  is  a  happier,  a  more 
dignified,  a  more  usend  life  than  the 
life  of  the  average  single  woman 
living  in  the  world  is  the  proposition 
I  venture  to  lay  down,  but  I  am 
far  from  meaning  to  aver  that  all 
single  women  are  fitted  to  live  in 
a  religious  community,  or  that  those 
single  women  do  not  gravely  err 
who  forsake  homes  where  they  are 
wanted^  and  shirk  cares  and  vexa- 
tions that  in  all  probability  the  Al- 
mighty would  give  them  strengtli 
to  bear,  to  seek  quiet  within  con- 
vent walls.  But  there  are  such 
thousands  and  thousands  of  single 
women  at  the  present  day  who  are 
not  wanted  anytchercj  or  by  anyone^ 
as  the  creatures  are  loudly  and 
shrilly  told  in  almost  every  quarter 
they  turn  to,  that  I  cannot  but 
think  it  a  dreadful,  a  cruel  pity— 
this  senseless  outcry  against  con- 
vents that  rises  not  merely  from 
the  Philistine  portion  of  society,  but 
comes  often  on  one's  surprised  ears 
even  from  the  educated  and  *  ad- 
vanced.' I  speak,  of  course,  of 
those  whom  the  Pope  calls  Non- 
Catholics, — a  pretty  large  body  it 
must  be  owned.  Were  fliis  outcry 
to  give  place  to  some  quiet  thought 
and  a  good  deal  of  serious  study  of 
the  subject,  one  might  see  the 
Church  of  England,  and  the  other 
Protesting  churches  throughout 
Britain  take  warning  by  what  thej 
believe  to  be  the  errors  of  our 
conventual  system,  and  carefully 
avoiding  the  same  establish  new 
religious  orders  of  their  own  in 
accordance  with  the  ideas  and 
wants  of  the  day  and  of  the  countr} . 
I  would  respectftilly  suggest  that 
these  orders  should  not  permit 
the  taking  of  vows,   as  the  idea 


thing  for  you ; — attend  thomselvi  ^^f  vows — now-a-days  almost  of  ihe 
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msrmg^  vow — seems  so  thorotiglily 
repognant  to  the  Protestant  mind. 
The  members  should  be  free  to 
secede  at  the  end  of  each  year,  as  in 
fact  they  are  in  many  of  onr  own 
orders, — it  might  perhaps  be  as  well 
ifitwereso  in  all,  altliongh  there 
is  another  side  to  this  as  to  most 
other  questions.  That  there  are 
already  many  Protestant  sister- 
hoods in  England,  and  many  of 
them  doing  good  and  silent  work, 
I  am  well  aware ;  bat  there  might 
be  Tery  many  more.  Those  sis- 
terhoods only  (it  appears  to  me) 
have  failed  where,  as  the  expression 
goes,  they  were  *  playing  at  Rome, 
where  they  pitched  on  some  one  or 
other  of  our  strictest  mediaeval 
orders  as  a'  sort  of  pattern,  and 
began  at  the  wrong  end  of  it — 
that  is  at  the  letter,  not  the  spirit ; 
and  that,  too,  without  any  of  oar 
powerful  machinery  of  ecclesiastical 
supervision  and  control. 

To  a  dispassionate  Catholic  it 
always  seems  that  there  is  too  much 
of  the  amateur  and  too  little  of  the 
Church  or  the  Order  about  Protes- 
tant nuns  m  England.  An  order 
by  no  means  necessarily  implies 
vows,  but  it  is  a  cohesive  thing. 
What  field  there  is  in  the  English 
CJhurch  just  now  for  a  teaching 
order,  one  capable  of  directing  that 
'higher  education'  the  need  of 
which  is  so  much  felt  for  women ! 

But  I  would  have  it  ever  borne 
in  mind,  that  the  true  nun's  is  a 
very  lonely  life. 

That  the  Catholic  Church  takes 
your  *  plighted  troth,'  to  fold  your 
warm  heart  on  her  heart  of  stone, 
and  freeze  it  nor  unfasten  any 
laore — ^is  perfectly  true.  'Leave 
that  live  passion,  come,  be  dead 
with  me  ! '  that  is  exactly  what  she 
Rays  to  those  who  quit  the  world 
for  tho  cloister ;  but  the  death  she 


invites  them  to  is  not  corruption, 
not  stagnation — ^by  its  fruits  ye 
shall  know  it. 

There  are  those  who  think  the 
gushing  elderly  girl  of  the  period  a 
less  unlovely  object  than  the  quiet 
well  iced  nun  who  only  melts  for 
others'  grief — save  just  sometimes 
when  with  her  calm  face  buried  in 
her  hands,  her  veiled,  shrouded 
figure  kneeling  before  God's  altar, 
she  calls  to  mind  for  one  little 
minute  '  the  days  that  are  no  more,' 
and  prays  for  the  dear  and  dearest 
whose  faces  such  recollections  will 
generally  bring  back. 

This  freezing  theory  of  ours  is 
condemned  most  loudly  by  those 
who  have  given  the  matter  least 
thought,  ftost  is  very  bracing  and 
wholesome  —  in  moderation  :  ice 
keeps  everything  fresh  and  sweet. 

If,  for  instance,  a  moral  refrige- 
ration could  be  brought  to  bear  a 
a  little  on  our  cometh-up-as-flower 
girls,  and  our  red-as-rose  maidens, 
and  all  this  bevy  of  *  tawny-haired ' 
*  velvet-  mouthed '  young  women 
who  are  perpetually  boiling  and 
bubbling  in  modem  fiction,  and 
whose  originals,  one  must  conclude, 
exist  in  fact, — what  very  much 
more  agreeable  acquaintances  we 
should  have  in  these  ladies. 

Here  I  find  myself  run  off  my 
rail,  though,  jerked  away  from  my 
convent  Hfe  in  Ireland.  Let  me 
pull  up  with  this  last  word,  let  me 
say  again,  not  as  a  Catholic,  but  as 
a  woman  and  a  sister :  It  is  a  cruel 
pity  this  thoughtless  outcry  against 
convents. 

You  have  the  raw  material  and 
can  fashion  it  as  you  will : — Pro- 
testant ladies,  call  to  mind  that 
little  ■  song  you  must  have  often 
heard  or  taught  at  your  school 
feasts — *  If  at  first  you  don't  succeed, 
why,  try,  try,  try  again  !  ' 

An  Ibish  Catholic. 
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CHAPTER  n. 
ME.    0LIPH.\2IT's  LAST   STRUGGLE   FOR  POWER. 


ONLY  once  did  Mr.  Oliphant 
make  an  effort  to  recover  his 
former  inflnence  at  Reinsber.  This 
waA  when  a  gentleman  named  Elton 
bought  a  large  estate  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  came  to  reside  there 
permanently.  He  was  a  cotton- 
mannfactorer  from  Lancashire,  and, 
like  Mr.  Oliphant, '  a  self-made  man/ 
who  had  amassed  a  fortune,  which 
he  wished  to  enjoy  in  his  old  age. 
Now  it  struck  Jabez,  who  had  by 
no  means  grown  contented  with  his 
forced  solitude  and  inactivity,  that 
he  might  possibly  be  able  to  secure 
the  friendship  of  a  new-comer  whose 
antecedents  were  so  similar  to  his 
own,  and  whose  influence,  if  judi- 
ciously employed,  might  perhaps 
almost  replace  Mr.  Oliphant  in  the 
authoritative  position  he  once  oc- 
cupied. A  throne  is  worth  recover- 
ing, even  if  it  can  only  be  regained 
by  the  forces  of  a  neighbouring 
potentate. 

Accordingly,  one  day  in  April, 
Mr.  Oliphant  dressed  lumself  with 
great  care,  and  drove  to  the  Grange, 
to  make  his  call  on  Mr.  Elton.  The 
latter  was  a  short,  rather  stout  man, 
with  a  mass  of  curly  grey  hair,  a 
round  face,  and  a  good-humoured 
twinkle  in  his  eye.  He  was  a  true 
^  Lancashire  lad '  still,  and  straight- 
forward almost  to  roughness  in  his 
manners.  His  wife,  a  barber's 
daughter  (for  John  Elton  had  married 
long  before  he  was  even  a  foreman 
at  the  mills  he  afterwards  owned), 
was  plump,  rosy,  and  good-natured, 
VTith  a  showy  dress  and  a  profusion 
of  jewelry ;  but  the  discreet  silence 
she  maintained  was  perhaps  the 
best  jewel  about  her. 

'  I  say,  Mr.  Oliphant,'  said  Elton, 


when  they  had  conversed  on  ordi- 
nary topics  for  some  time,  '  can  you 
tell  me  how  country  gentlemen  do 
manage  to  pass  their  time?  Fve 
made  lots  of  money,  by  ootton,  yoa 
know,  just  as  you  have  done  by  tea, 
and  so  Betsy  here  would  have  us  to 
turn  into  &8hionable  folk,  and  me 
to  be  a  country  squire  ;  so,  as  I 
always  give  in  to  her,  here  I've  been 
iheae  six  weeks ;  but  it  passes  me 
how  they  get  though  the  day.' 

*  Why,  do  you  find  some  difficulty 
yourself  ? ' 

'Difficulty!  I  should  think  sa 
No  business,  for  I've  given  that  up 
to  my  son,  and  don't  intend  to  make 
tuiy  more  money — ^no  telegn^h— 
no  penny  papers — no  clerks  rush- 
ing in!  I  get  on  pretty  well  at 
night,  for  my  wife  and  I  play  double 
dummy  till  nine,  or  if  she  can't  play, 
I  take  the  three  dummies  myself, 
right-hand  against  left,  and  some- 
times for  variety  left  against  right, 
you  know;  and  then  at  nine  there's 
the  Times,  But  the  day-time  is 
the  deuce.  By  sitting  up  very  late 
over  my  paper,  I  manage  to  snooze 
away  the  greater  part  of  the  morn- 
ing; but  still  there's  always  six 
mortal  hours  to  be  got  through 
before  tea-time.  It  is  my  opinion,  sir, 
that  a  country  life  is  all  humbug.' 

*  Could  you  not  spend  some  of 
your  time  in  gardening,  as  I  do,  or 
altering  your  house  or  grounds  ? ' 

*  What's  the  good  of  idtering  when 
they're  both  as  neat  as  th^  can  be? 
We  never  lived  in  as  grand  a  house 
before,  did  we,  Betsy  ?  And  then, 
as  to  gardening,  why,  I've  an  old 
Scotchman  who  does  it  all  for  a 
hundred  a  year,  a  deal  better  than 
I  could  do  it.' 
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*  Are  you  fond  of  riding  or  walk- 
ing, then  ? ' 

•Never  leaaned  to  ride  in  my  life, 
and  a  fall  with  my  weight  would  be 
no  joke,  Mr.  Oliphant.  Bat  I'm 
fond  enough  of  strolling  out  for 
a  mile  or  so,  if  there's  anything 
to  see;  only  that's  just  it;  there  is 
nothing  to  see  here  except  rocks, 
and  rivers,  and  trees,  which  may 
do  very  well  for  verse-writers  to 
cackle  over,  but  don't  give  plain 
&lk  mnch  to  think  about.  I'd 
rather  see  a  new  cotton  mill,  or  a 
fly-wheel,  myself.  There's  brain 
and  power  in  that.' 

*  You  must  shoot,  Mr.  Elton-' 

*  Nay,  that's  greater  humbug  than 
«ver.  Imagine  a  man  of  seventeen 
stone  trotting  for  a  day  together 
over  the  roughest  land  in  the 
country,  and  all  to  bag  three  or  four 
poor  birds,  that  one  might  buy  with- 
out the  trouble  for  half  the  money 
they  cost  in  preserving,  to  say 
noihing  of  one's  day's  wages.  Of 
course  I've  taken  a  moor,  1^  other 
fools  that  want  to  be  fashionable, 
but  every  grouse  of  my  own  costs 
me  half  a  guinea ;  and  I  can  buy 
them  in  Manchester  market  for  six 
shilHngs  a  brace !  Hares  and  rab- 
bits the  same.' 

'Could  you  not  improve  your 
land  ? ' 

*And  lose  money  by  it,  as  not 
onderstandLng  it,  eh  ? '  said  the 
Lancashire  lad  with  a  shrewd  wink 
at  Mr.  Oliphant.  *  Thank  ^ou,  if 
Tve  given  up  money-making,  I 
don't  want  to  lose  it.  But  now, 
talking  of  that,  it  strikes  me,  sir, 
there  are  mines  on  mines  of  gold 
lying  in  these  hiUs  here,  in  the 
limestone,  and  lead,  and  slate  that 
nobody  seems  to  have  thought  of 
working.  Don't  you  think  it  would 
be  a  capital  "  spec  "  to  open  some  of 
them  out — just  for  amusement,  you 
know  ?  What  do  you  think  of  tho 
thing  as  a  practical  man,  Mr.  Oli- 
phant ?  I  should  say  it  would  pay 
well.' 

*  I  dare  say  it  might ;  but  I  confess 


I  should  be  sorry  to  see  our  beauti- 
ful valley  broken  up  by  such  things.' 

'Ah,  I'm  not  sentimental,  as  I 
think  I  said.  And  one  must  have 
something  to  do.  I  should  like  to 
try  it ;  but  the  cost  of  coal  would  be 
a  heavy  item.' 

'  There  is  one  thing  to  be  said  in 
favour  of  your  scheme,  that  you 
would  at  all  events  be  giving  em- 
ployment to  many  poor  people,  and 
no  doubt  that  would  be  very  grati* 
fying  to  you,  Mr.  Elton,'  replied 
Jabez,  paving  the  way  for  the  in- 
troduction of  his  own  grievances, 

'  Oh,  of  course,*  answered  Elton 
carelessly,  'employing  them  would 
save  one  something  in  rates,  as  you 
say  ;  but  it  couldn't  be  much.  Poor- 
rates  heavy  here,  I  suppose  ?  ' 

*  Rather  heavy. — I  have  no  doubt, 
Mr.  Elton,'  said  Jabez,  plunging  into 
his  subject,  'that,  as  a  large  em- 
ployer of  labour,  you  are  much  in- 
terested in  the  welfare  and  improve- 
ment of  the  working  classes  ?  ' 

'Well,  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure; 
my  idea  is,  that  if  a  fellow  can't  help 
himself,  he  is  not  worth  helping :  so 
that  I  think  the  best  thing  one  can 
do  for  the  working  classes  ia  just  to 
leave  'em  alone.' 

'  But  still  I  have  little  doubt  your 
kind  actions  would  belie  your 
words.*  Then  Mr.  Oliphant  hurried 
on,  without  waiting  for  an  answer ; 
'  Now,  I  have  tried  my  best  to  do 
what  good  I  could  in  Reinsber,  but 
you  would  be  astonished  to  hear 
how  all  my  efforts  have  been  opposed 
and  thwarted.' 

*  Don't  go  on  with  them,  then, 
that's  all,  Mr.  Oliphant.  Leave  the 
beggars  to  their  fate,  and  smoke 
your  pipe  in  peace.' 

'  I  should  have  been  truly  glad  to 
live  at  peace  with  every  one;  but 
the  ignorance,  crotch etiness,  and 
obstinacy  of  all,  both  rich  and  poor, 
in  this  place,  are  amazing,  sir.  You 
are  a  stranger  and  unprejudiced; 
and  I  should  very  much  like  your 
opinion  on  these  transactions;  for  if 
I  am  not  greatly  mistaken,  you  will 
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see  that  I  liave  been  right  in  every 
single  particular,  and  have  been 
most  unjustly  treated.  I  have  a 
sort  of  short  summary  of  these 
affairs  here;  but  as  there  is  the 
documentary  evidence  on  both  sides, 
you  will  be  able,  if  I  were  to  read 
it  to  yoQ,  to  form  a  &ir  judgment 
on  the  matter.' 

Mr.  Oliphaut  pulled  with  great 
difficulty  out  of  the  pockets  of  his 
snrtout  two  long  and  thick  bundles 
of  papers,  and  laid  them  on  the  table. 
Jonn  Elton  gave  a  rude  whistle  of 
dismay  at  the  sight,  and  exclaimed, 
with  a  humorous  twinkle  in  his 
eyes ;  '  Good  gracious,  Mr.  Oli- 
phaut! why,  they  are  either  of  them 
bigger  than  my  big  ledger.' 

*  One  can  scarcely  hope  to  get  at 
truth  easily  in  this  world,'  replied 
Jabez  with  a  sigh ;  *  there  is  usually 
a  shell  about  it  that  is  very  hard  to 
crack.' 

'  And  the  kernel  is  often  so  small, 
when  you  get  at  it,  that  it's  not 
worth  your  trouble,  or  the  risk  of 
breaking  your  teeth.' 

*I  trust  you  will  allow  me  to 
read  a  part  of  them,'  said  Mr.  Oli- 
phant,  almost  humbly. 

'  Then  you  must  come  to  dinner 
every  day  for  a  month,  and  we'll 
take  them  by  bits  in  the  afternoons. 
It  will  pass  on  the  day  till  double- 
dummy  time,  won't  it,  Betsy  ?  ' 

Mr.  Oliphant  did  not  know 
whether  to  take  the  proposal 
seriously  or  not.  *  I  should  be  very 
glad  if  I  conld  amuse  you  during 
the  time  you  find  hanging  so 
heavily  on  your  hands.  But  by 
hearing  them,  you  will  at  all  events 
know  what  treatment  a  philanthro- 
pist may  expect  at  Reinsber,  and 
will  even,  if  I  may  form  a  judgment 
of  your  character,  bo  disposed  to 
assist  me.' 

*No,  no,  Mr.  Oliphant,'  replied 
Elton,  seriously  and  kindly.  *  We 
shall  be  delighted  to  see  you  at  the 
Grrange  whenever  you  choose  to 
come  and  dine  with  us;  but  as 
to  entering  into  bygone  quarrels, 


whether  they  are  yours  or  aiiy 
man's,  you  must  really  excuse  me. 
There's  nothing  to  be  got  out  of 
them  but  botheration.  Let  them 
rest,  man,  among  other  lumber,  and 
don't  disturb  them.  I  should  do 
so  with  my  own,  and  I've  had  a  few- 
quarrels  in  my  time ;  but  the  only 
thing  I  wish  now  is  to  forget  them. 
As  to  amusement,'  he  continued, 
pulling  a  comical  face, '  do  you  know, 
I  should  prefer  the  mines  and  lime- 
kilns; and  if  you  are  inclined  to 
join  me  in  the  venture,  I  shall  be 
very  glad.  Or  what  do  you  say  to 
getting  the  telegraph  to  Aeinsber, 
to  tell  us  every  morning  a  little  of 
what  is  going  on  in  the  world  ?  Or 
a  railway  up  the  valley  ?  For  any 
of  these  things,  I'm  your  man.' 

'I  have  really  tried  so  hard  to 
improve  Reinsber,  Mr.  Elton,  and 
have  met  with  such  bad  success, 
that  I  have  no  heart  to  attempt 
anything  else  at  present.'  And  Mr. 
Oliphant  rose  to  go,  much  disap- 
pointed that  his  scheme  had  come 
to  nothing. 

*  Well,  remember  you've  promised 
to  come  to  dinner  whenever  you 
like.  I  never  give  invitations  with- 
out meaning  them.  We  feed  at 
one,  pat.  I've  bought  some  silver 
spoons  for  the  first  time  in  my  life, 
but  I  won't  be  so  fashionable  as  to 
dino  late.  Plain  leg  of  mutton,  or 
round  of  beef — something  of  t^at 
sort.     Hope  you'll  come.' 

So  Mr.  Oliphant  gathered  up  his 
papers  and  drove  off,  to  brood  once 
moi'e  over  his  Utopia  of  the  past ; 
while  Elton,  scarcely  less  visionary, 
amused  himself  with  projects  for 
taming  Reinsber  at  a  profit  into  a 
little  Cottonopolis. 

CHAPTER  III. 

VENGEANCE. 

Nearly  four  years  had  gone  by 
since  Mr.  Oliphant's  retirement 
from  public  life,  when  two  ruffianly- 
looking  fellows  were  sitting  smoking 
at  the  mouth  of  a  little  cave  which 
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lay  close  to  one  of  the  lonely  hill 
rcMtds  above  Beinsber.  Their  faces 
were  blackened,  and  they  were 
armed  with  bludgeons,  while  one 
of  them  had  the  butt  of  a  pistol 
peeping  from  his  coat-pocket,  and 
the  other  a  long  mnrderous-looking 
knife  laid  on  a  stone  by  his  side. 
It  was  about  seven  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  and  bright  moonlight ;  but 
the  darkness  of  the  cave's  mouth 
effectually  screened  them  from  the 
observation  of  any  chance  passer-by, 
while  they  could  command  from 
their  position  a  view  of  the  road  for 
a  considerable  distance  each  way. 
In  the  cave,  which  was  entered  by  a 
Ipw  narrow  passage,  there  was  a 
smouldering  fire  of  turf. 

There  could  be  little  doubt  that 
the  scoundrels  were  there  on  some 
errand  of  blood.  Yet,  how  incon- 
gruous such  a  purpose  seemed  to 
the  place  and  the  time !  The  long 
masses  of  the  hills,  huger  and  more 
weird  than  in  the  daytime,  loomed 
up  on  this  side  and  that  in  the 
moonlight,  and  looked  like  a  score 
of  giants  gone  to  their  rest  and 
laid  in  state,  each  one  by  him- 
self; while  in  the  fantastic  play 
of  light  and  shadow  on  the  grey 
cliffs  that  flanked  them,  there  were 
strange  forms  of  genii,  or  spirit 
mourners,  in  dumb  attendance  on 
the  mighty  dead.  In  the  valley 
below,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
a  bed  of  mist  lay  like  a  sea,  with 
here  and  there  a  detached  hill 
piercing  the  white  expanse,  and 
presenting  the  appearance  of  a 
<iark  island  or  abutting  promontory. 
There  were  few  trees  visible,  but  on 
them  not  a  twig  or  a  dead  leaf 
moved.  There  was  absolutely  no 
wind  and  no  sound,  except  the 
&int  monotonous  murmur  of  the 
rivulet  in  the  low  ground  a  mile 
or  two  away.  A  sort  of  holy  calm 
seemed  to  have  taken  possession 
of  all  nature,  and  had  banished 
for  the  time  (one  might  have 
thought)  both  the  tumult  of  the 
^orld  and  the  evil  passions  of  men. 


*  Bayther  ower  breet  for  our  job, 
isn't  it,  Tom  P '  was  the  reflection  of 
the  shorter  man  of  the  two,  as  they 
conversed  in  a  low  voice. 

*Now,  thou  isn't  turning  soft 
about  it,  Tony?  That  won't  do 
with  me,'  said  the  other,  sienifi- 
cantly  touching  the  butt  of  his 
pistol ;  '  besides,  it's  thy  business,  is 
this.' 

'  Nay,  I'se  noan  flaid,  but  I'se  be 
glad  when  it's  ower.' 

*  Well,  I  willn't  say  but  it's  nat- 
teral,  t'  first  time  thou's  hed  owt 
to  do  wi'  sich  things.  Tak  a  sup  o' 
t'  bottle  to  wakken  thy  pluck.' 

Tony  complied,  and  then  re- 
marked: '  Well,  we'll  sattle  him,  ony 
how.' 

*Then  it's  decided  'at  we  finish 
him?' 

*  Begow,  I'se  finish  him,  I  knaw,  if 
I  yance  git  at  him — a  cursed  owd 
tyrant.     Thou's  turning  soft  now.' 

^  Not  I,'  said  the  taller  man  with 
a  scornful  laugh ; '  dead  men  tell  noa 
tales.' 

'  He's  a  lang  time  coming.' 

'  Thou  doesn't  think  he  could 
gang  back  ony  other  way,  does  ta  ? 
Thou  sud  knaw  t'  country.' 

'  I  knaw  ivery  yerd  on't,  an'  I 
tell  thee  he'll  come  back  this  way.' 

*  If  he  doesn't,  I'se  be  mad.' 

*  Whisht !     Isn't  yon  somebody.' 

*  Ay,  it's  him.  Now  let's  gang  an' 
meet  him.     Look  slippy  wi'  thee.' 

'I  think  I  wadn't  use  t'  pistol, 
Tom ;  they'll  hear  it  a  mile  to-neet, 
an'  we'se  be  chased.' 

'Thee  tell  thy  granny, — and 
don't  let  thy  hand  shak  sa  mich.' 

Accordingly  they  sprang  up,  and 
advanced  to  meet  the  pedestrian 
who  was  approaching,  and  who  was 
no  other  than  Mr.  Oliphant  on  his 
return  from  a  long  walk  by  himself. 
They  came  loungingly  up,  but  the 
country  was  so  quiet  that  he  had 
no  suspicion  of  their  design  till 
they  were  close  to  him  and  he  saw 
their  blackened  faces. 

'A  fine  neght,  Mr.  Oliphant,' 
said  the  fellow    who    was    called 
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Anthony,  in  a  sneering  tone ;  *  ye* re 
too  grand  a  gentleman  to  remember 
me,  IVe  na  doubt ;  but  ye'll  knaw 
me  better  by  and  by.' 

*  What  do  yon  mean,  fellows  ?  ' 
said  Jabez,  much  aliu^ned,  and 
raising  his  stick  to  guard  himself. 

'"We'll  show  ye  that  in  a  mi- 
nute,' said  the  scoundrel,  rushing  on 
him  with  his  knife. 

The  brave  old  man,  however, 
who  knew  something  of  the  art  of 
self-defence,  succeeded  in  warding 
off  the  blows  of  both  the  men,  and 
in  fighting  his  way  back  to  the 
wall.  Against  this  he  planted  him- 
self, shouting  for  assistance  as  hard 
as  he  could ;  and  he  even  found  an 
opportunity  to  exclaim  ;  *  What  do 
you  want,  fellows  ?  I  will  give  you 
all  I  have  about  me,  if  you'll  stand 
off.' 

*We  want  yer  blood,  ye  owd 
divil,  an'  well  hev  it,'  said  the 
shorter  ruffian,  striking  at  him 
Avith  the  knife  after  each  sentence. 
These  blows,  however,  Mr.  Oli- 
phant  also  parried.  But  shortly  after- 
wards, hearing  a  horse  coming  up 
at  full  speed,  the  men  rushed  on 
him  together,  and  brought  him  to 
the  ground  by  a  blow  on  the  head. 
Then,  while  the  fellow  who  struck 
it  set  to  work  hastily  rifling  the 
old  man's  pockets,  the  other,  who 
was  evidently  more  intent  on  mur- 
der than  plunder,  gave  him  a  ter- 
rible thrust  with  his  knife.  The 
near  approach  of  the  horseman,  how- 
ever, obliged  them  the  next  moment 
to  desist. 

*  It's  only  yan,  Tony ;  we'll  sattle 
him  too,  if  he  doesn't  gang  quietly 
about  his  business.  Now  stand  firm,' 
said  the  taller  scoundrel,  drawing 
his  pistol. 

*Wha  are  ye?  an'  what  are  ye 
doing  ? '  said  the  horseman,  riding 
right  up  to  them,  and  in  stentorian 
tones,  which  poor  Mr.  Oliphant, 
who  was  not  quite  insensible,  recog- 
nised as  Dick  Wideawake's.  Dick 
had  been  on  one  of  his  horse- 
jobbing  expeditions,  and  this  was 


his  nearest  road  to  Sandy  Toppings 
from  Beinsber. 

'  What's  that  to  thee  ? '  said  the 
man  called  Tom,  cocking  his  pistol. 
'Mind  yer  ain  business,  ye  big 
Yorkshire  stirk,  and  gang  on  yer 
wav  quietly,  or  ye'll  happen  rue  it' 
The  shade  of  the  wall  had  hitherto 
prevented  Dick  from  seeing  the 
prostrate  body  of  Mr.  Oliphant^ 
but  now  that  gentleman,  fearing  the 
farmer  might  take  advice  which 
seemed  remarkably  prudent  under 
the  circumstances,  gave  a  fami  ciy 
of  *  Help,  help,  Mr.  Wideawake  ! ' 
*  What,  it's  Mr.  OHphant,  is  it  ? ' 
roared  the  farmer.  '  Ye  murderm* 
divils ! '  and  the  gigantic  dales* 
man,  without  a  thought  of  the 
consequences  to  himself,  spurred 
his  horse  on  the  fellow  in  a  mo- 
ment— his  short  thick  hunting- 
whip  uplifted  in  a  ponderous  hand 
that  did  not  mean  to  strike  twice. 
Dick  owed  his  life,  however,  to  his- 
horse,  which  had  mora  discretion 
than  himself  and  shied  at  the 
flash  of  the  pstol ;  the  ball,  conse- 
quently, only  carried  away  one  of 
the  farmer's  luxuriant  light  curls,, 
just  above  his  ear.  The  next  in- 
stant  the  whip  handle  came  down 
on  the  ruffian's  temple-  with  a  fury 
that  broke  the  stock  and  dropped 
the  man  to  the  ground  like  a 
stone. 

*Now,  then,  for  ye,  ye  scamp!* 
cried  Dick,  charging  at  the  other 
fellow  with  a  shout,  which,  like  a 
wild  Indian's  war  cry,  both  showed 
the  farmer's  thorough  enjoyment  of 
the  skirmish,  and  called  attention 
to  valour  that  was  too  remarkable 
to    pass    unobserved.      But    the 
robber,  though  he  had  a  knife,  fled 
from  the  huge  and  furious  centaur, 
Dick  charging  after  him  and  lash' 
ing  him  on  the  head  with  the  re- 
mains of  his  whip.     So  fest  did  the 
fellow  run  in  his  fright,  however, 
that  Dick  would  have  had  great 
difficulty  in  stopping  him  before  he 
sprang  over  the  wall,  whioh  was 
very  low  a  few  yards  fnrttier  on. 
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if  by  a  lucky  thonglit  he  had  not 
twisted  thelong  whip-lash  roimd  the 
man's  neck,  and  then  pnlled  it  so 
tight  as  to  stop  and  nearly  strangle 
hun.  A  single  blow  from  the 
&rmer's  mutton  fist  settled  the  rest 
of  the  business,  and  Dick  sprang  off 
I  his  horse  by  the  man's  side,  an  easy 
"victor. 

*  There !  Te'U  l^ink  twice,  young 
man,  afore  ye  fight  wi'  Dick  Wide- 
awake again.  What,  ye've  a  knife, 
hev  ye,  ye  scamp  ?  Leave  hod,  or 
I'll  mash  yer  head  in  wi'  yan  blow; ' 
and  the  former  without  more  ado 
shook  the  knife  out  of  the  hand  of 
his  prostrate  foe,  and  tied  his  arms 
firmly  with  the  whip-lash.     Then 

I  he  proceeded,  leading  his  horse,  to 
the  other  robber,  whom  he  pulled 
oyer  so  as  to  examine  his  foce,  and 
with  the  cool  remark  of  *  Dead  as 
a  herring !  I  thowt  how  it  'ud  be 
wi'  him :  a  whipstock's  a  dangerous 
thing,'  went  on  to  look  at  Mr. 
Oliphant. 

I  The  latter  was  yery  foint  with 

loss  of  blood,  and  much  battered 
besides  with  the  blows  he  had  re- 
ceived. But  he  was  conscious,  and 
•  feebly  muttered  his  thanks. 

*  I  did  not  deserve  this  from  you, 
Mr.  Wideawake,'  he  added  cour- 
teously. 

'Hod  yer  noise,  now,'  said  the 
former,  good-naturedly ;  *  I'd  hev 
done  twice  as  mich  for  ony  stranger, 
an'  Fse  reght  glad  I've  been  able  to 
help  ye,  just  to  show  ye  'at  I  bear 
ye  na  malice.  But  ye're  bleeding 
fearftilly.  I  mun  manish  to  tee 
jer  showder  up  somehow,  an'  then 
we'll  carry  ye  down  to  f  Hall.  It's 
rayther  nearer  nor  Sandy  Top- 
ping, an'  it's  down-hill.  Yan  on 
'em's  dead,  an'  I've  gitten  t'other 
feet.  I'll  mak  him  help  to  carry  ye, 
the  scamp;  he  sail  sweat  to-neght 
for  this  job.' 

Accordingly,  first  tying  up  Mr. 
Oliphant's  shoulder  with  a  hand- 
kerchief, Dick  turned  his  horse  loose 
into  a  field,  and  lifting  a  gate 
off  its  hinges,  covered  it  with  his 


own  coat.  Laying  the  old  man  on 
this  rude  litter,  he  then  went  and 
kicked  up  his  prisoner,  first  seeing 
that  his  hands  were  tied  firmly,  but 
not  so  close  as  to  prevent  his  carry- 
ing his  fiill  share  of  the  gate. 

*Now  then,  ye  scoundrel,'  said 
Dick,  putting  his  fist  menacingly 
close  to  the  other's  foce,  *  ye  and  I 
hev  to  carry  him  down  to  t'  village  ; 
an'  if  I  find  ye  don't  do  it  as  deftly 
as  if  ye  wor  carrying  a  basket  o' 
new-laid  eggs,  or  if  ye  trip,  or 
thraw  him  down,  or  do  owt  'at's 
unmannerly,  I'll  screw  yer  neck  for 
ye  at  yance.  I  willn't  mak  ony 
banes  about  it,  an'  sae  ye  knaw. 
Now,  tak  hod ;  t'  feet  '11  be  't  hea- 
vier, sae  ye  sail  hev  'em.' 

Ajb  the  road  was  down-hill  they 
were  not  long  in  carrying  Jabez  to 
the  village,  Dick  enjoying  amazingfy 
his  task  of  negro  driving,  and 
thundering  in  no  measured  accents 
every  other  minute  at  his  poor  slave 
in  front.  At  the  village  four  men 
were  quickly  procured  to  carry  Mr. 
Oliphant  forward  to  the  Hall, 
whither,  at  his  special  request,  both 
Dick  and  the  prisoner  accompanied 
him,  while  others  ran  for  a  con- 
stable and  a  surgeon. 

When  the  latter  came  he  pro- 
nounced thewounds  notimmediately 
dangerous,  but  declined  to  venture 
on  any  prophecy  as  to  their  result. 
He  thought  that  if  Mr.  Oliphant 
had  been  a  strong  young  man  his 
recovery  would  have  been  almost  a 
certainty,  but  there  was  no  saying 
how  an  old  man  would  bear  the  shock. 
It  was  found  that  the  knife  had 
passed  completely  through  the  upper 
part  of  the  arm,  and  had  then 
glanced  upwards  from  one  of  tiie 
ribs,  and  inflicted  an  ugly  gash  in 
the  shoulder.  The  very  ftuy  of  the 
scoundrel  had  thus  defeated  his 
purpose,  for  he  had  not  observed 
the  old  man's  arm,  which  lay  on 
the  chest  and  protected  it. 

*  You  will  come  and  see  me  in 
the  morning,  Richard  ?  '  said  Mr. 
Oliphant,  as  they  oarried  him  to  his 
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room.  *  You  are  a  fine  fellow,  and 
perhaps  I  have  not  treated  yon  well, 
but  I  do  not  think  I  shall  get  over 
this ;  so  Ton  will  come  and  see 
me?' 

'Oh,  ay;  I'll  come  an'  see  ye, 
Mr.  Oliphant,  if  ye  like ;  an,'  bless 
ye,  ye'll  live  to  lam  some  mair 
Craven  dialect  yet.' 

Jabez,  after  being  swathed  in 
bandages,  passed  a  tolerable  night, 
but  was  still  very  weak  in  the 
morning,  when  Dick  and  the  sur- 
geon came  again  to  see  him.  Mean- 
while, they  had  fetched  the  dead 
man  down  to  one  of  the  village 
inns,  and  had  found  him  a  stranger. 
But  when  they  washed  the  face  of 
the  other  man  some  one  remembered 
him  as  the  Anthony  Bowskill  whom 
Mr.  Oliphantyears  before  had  caught 
in  the  act  of  killing  a  hare.  The 
prisoner,  however,  remained  ob- 
stinately silent,  except  once,  when 
he  said,  sullenly  nodding  towards 
Mr.  Oliphant's  room,  '  Lot  me 
speak  to  him,  an'  I'll  answer  aw 
he  wants  to  larn,  an'  mebbe  mair.' 

Kow  Mrs.  Hardacre  had  told  Mr. 
Oliphant  during  the  night  both 
Bowskill's  name  and  the  remark  he 
had  made,  and  Jabez  was  strangely 
anxious  to  talk  with  him.  The  sur- 
geon, fearing  excitement,  was  sorry 
the  prisoner  had  ever  been  spoken 
of  in  his  patient's  hearing;  but 
when  he  understood  that  Mr.  Oli- 
phant had  rambled  a  little  and  often 
mentioned  Bowskill,  he  thought  it 
would  be  safer  to  allow  the  inter- 
view to  take  place. 

*  Thank  you,  sir,'  said  Jabez, 
when  the  surgeon  signified  his  con- 
sent: *it  matters  little  whether  I 
live  or  die  ;  but  I  think  1  shall 
be  easier  when  I  have  seen  him.' 

Bowsldll,  therefore,  was  brought 
into  the  room  and  placed  in  a  chair 
near  Mr.  Oliphant.  He  was  strongly 
handcufied,  and  a  constable  and 
Dick  kept  ft  hand  on  him,  one  on 
each  siae,  lest  he  should  attempt 
farther  mischief. 

*I  understand  you  are  Bowskill,' 


said  the  old  man  to  him  faintly, 
and  with  frequ^at  pauses,  'and 
that  you  have  said  you  would  tdl 
me  why  you  made  this  drcadfitl 
attempt  on  my  life.* 

*  Well,  can't  ye  guess  ?  '  asked 
the  prisoner  sullenly. 

'  No ;  was  it  money  ?  ' 

*  Nay,  it  wasn't  money  ;  he  'at's 
dead  did  it  for  yer  money,  but  I  did 
it  for  spite;  an'  I'se  nobbut  sorry 
we  didn't  manish  it.' 

*  Spite !  I  have  done  you  no 
wrong.' 

*  ^vn't  ye  ?  '  said  the  otlier, 
contemptuously.  'Ye  grimd  folk 
think  ye  can  tell  ony  lies,  even 
when  ye're  deeing.  I'se  glad  to 
see  ye  look  sa  death-like.' 

*  Why  are  you  so  glad  ?  ' 

'  Mebbe  ye'll  be  saying  it  wani't 
yersel  'at  drove  me  to  bad  wajR 
first  ?  It  wor  ye,  an'  ye  knaw  it,  *at 
stopped  wer  wark  at  t'  limekibs, 
for  some  o'  yer  new-fangled  notions. 
I  wor  a  workman  there,  an'  I  caw 
onybody  to  witness  I  wor  as  dacent 
a  hand,  barrin'  a  sup  o'  drink  now 
an'  then,  as  there  wor  about  t'  spot. 
I'd  a  wife  an'  fewer  childer  to  keep, 
an'  I  did  it  wi'out  axing  t'  parish 
or  onybody  to  help  me.' 

'  Is  that  true,  Richard  P  '  asked 
Jabez. 

*  Ay,  ay,  I  believe  it  is,  sae  far, 
answered  the  farmer;  'he  wor  » 
gradely  lad  then.' 

*  Well,  ye  stopped  wer  wark,  but 
ye  took  care  to  give  us  nane  i'  iti 
place.  Ye  happen  fancy  poor  folk 
can  live  on  air  for  a  month  or  two, 
but  ye're  mistakken.  I  couldn't 
bear  to  see  t'  wife  and  cbilder 
clemmed,  sae  I  took  to  catching » 
hare  now  an'  then,  an'  nac  girt 
harm  in  it  anther,  say  I.' 

'  It  was  against  the  law,'  said  Mr. 
Oliphant,  feebly. 

'Ay,  sae  ye  said  that  day  )*« 
cotched  me,'  answered  Bowskill, 
*  but  belly-law 's  stronger  than  Lun- 
non-law.  Howiver,  ye  seed  me,  an' 
then,  spite  of  aw  I  could  say,  «n' 
aw  Miss  Oliphant  could  say,  ye  j?t*v 
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me  three  months  at  Wakefield.  Bat 
je  niver  towd  t'  bench  'at  it  wor 
je  'at  hed  driven  me  anther  to 
poach  or  starve.'  As  Mr.  Oliphant 
remained  silent,  he  continued : 

;Well,  that  Wakefield  wor  t' 
ruination  o'  me.  I  gat  acquainted 
wi'  Tom  Riley  (him  'at's  dead)  an* 
aw  maks  o'  bad  characters.  When 
t'  three  months  wor  up  I  com  back 
to  Beinsber,  as  if  aw  wor  reght, 
bat  they'd  crept  my  hair,  an* 
iverybody  as  good  as  cried  "  Jail- 
bird "  o*  me.  Sae  t'  wife  thowt  we'd 
better  move  to  where  wo  warn't 
knawn,  an*  we  went  to  Accrington 
an*  aw  ower.  But  it  wor  all'ays 
coming  oat  *at  I'd  been  i'  t'  honse, 
an'  then  I  gat  turned  off  time  efter 
time,  till  I  wor  mad  at  iverybody 
an'  iverything,  an'  ye  maist  of  aw, 
acos  ye  wor  t'  cause  on  it.  Then 
I  wor  all'ays  meeting  wi'  Tom  or 
some  on  'em,  an'  at  last  yan  day 
when  I'd  hed  nae  wark  for  a  month, 
T  went  wi'  'em  an'  began  stealing. 
An'  then  I  persuaded  Tom  to  come 
here,  an*  we  sud  ha'  sattled  ye  an* 
nae  mistak  if  Mr.  Wideawake  here 
hed  bin  a  minute  later,  as  I  wish 
he  hed.* 

'  Well,  I  am  very  truly  sorry  if  I 
have  been  the  cause,  however  inno- 
cently, of  your  ruin,'  said  Jabez, 
sighing. 

*  Aa,  what's  t'  good  o'  being  sorry 
when  I've  gitten  these  things  on  ?' 
(rattling  the  handcuffs).  *  We'd 
bin  lying  i'  wait  for  ye  near  a 
week  i'  t'  cave  yonder,  an'  I  engaged 
to  Tom  'at  if  he  helped  me  i'  this 
job,  I'd  help  him  to  rob  t'  Grange 
at  Stainton,  or  do  owt  'at  iver  he 
liked.  Ye  may  do  what  ye  please 
wi*  me  now ;  I've  said  my  say,  an' 
I  don't  care  :  but  it  caps  me  at  ye 
caw  yerseV  a  good  man  when  wi' 
aw  yer  trials  at  makking  folk  var- 
tuons  ye  end  by  makking  'em  sa 
bad.' 

The  prisoner  sat  sulkily  back  in 
his  chair,  after  firing  off'  this  last 
sneer;  but  the  surgeon,  who  had 
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kept  his  hand  on  Mr.  Oliphant's 
pulse,  and  now  found  it  fluttering 
violently,  signed  to  the  constable  to 
remove  tiie  man. 

When  Bowskill  was  out  of  the 
room,  Mr.  Oliphant  said,  in  a  low 
moaning  voice,  'I  am  glad  I  saw 
him ;  but  it  is  very  sad,  it  kills  me 
to  see  how  unfortunate,  as  he  says, 
all  my  efforts  to  do  good  have  been. 
A  fataUly,  which  I  cannot  under- 
stand, has  attended  them  all.  Well, 
it  is  the  weakness  of  dotage  perhaps, 
but  I  must  not  do  him  any  more 
harm  if  I  can  help  it.*  And  thougb 
Dick  whispered  what  consolation 
he  could,  Jabez  continued  moody 
and  in  low  spirits  for  many  days.  ■* 

But,  a  short  time  afterwards,  he 
got  Doolittle  to  accompany  his 
prisoner  to  Liverpool,  and  there 
see  him,  witb  his  wife  and  family, 
on  board  a  vessel  bound  for  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Oliphant  paying 
the  passage  money.  Tommy  had 
also  a  hundred  pounds  with  him, 
which  he  was  to  slip  into  Bowskill's 
hand  as  the  last  boat  left  the  ship, 
and  when  it  was  quite  certain  there- 
fore that  he  could  not  get  back  to 
England.  All  this  Tommy  did  very 
faithfully,  though  he  knew  it  was 
at  some  risk  from  the  law,  if  Mr. 
Oliphant  should  die  of  his  wounds ; 
but  he  yielded  to  the  request  of  the 
poor  old  man,  who  declai^d  that  he 
should  not  rest  in  his  grave  if  some 
reparation  were  not  made  for  the 
ruin  which  he  now  accused  himself 
of  having  brought  on  Bowskill.  He 
desired,  too,  that  if  he  died  no  pro- 
ceedings should  be  taken  against 
any  one. 

Then  for  many  weeks  Jabez 
Oliphant  flickered  between  life  and 
death,  and  Wideawake,  Doolittle, 
and  Truman  often  visited  him, 
especially  the  first,  who  seemed  to 
be  the  most  welcome  of  the  three, 
probably  from  a  natural  feeling  of 
gratitude  on  Mr.  Oliphant's  part  to 
the  man  who  had  saved  his  life. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
k  MERBT  CHRISTMAS. 


Since  a  marriage  which  was 
what  the  world  would  consider 
highly  imprudent,  Frank  and  Kate 
Holden  had  lived  in  London.  They 
had  only  one  or  two  hundred  pounds 
in  hand,  and  being  too  proud 
to  trouble  their  firiends,  they 
suffered  much,  and  had  drained 
the  cup  of  poverty  almost  to  the 
dregs.  Frank's  pictures — ^perhaps 
he  always  rated  them  too  high — 
had  been  rejected  at  the  Academy, 
and  the  dealers  became  loth  to  buy 
his  sketches,  while  Kate,  who  had 
tried  to  eke  out  their  scanty  means 
by  teaching  pupils,  had  been  curtly 
dismisBed,  for  some  cause  or  other, 
by  the  vulgar  woman  who  did  her 
tihie  honour,  as  she  thought,  of  em- 
ploying her.  Thus,  after  great 
privations,  they  had  sunk  fiur  in  the 
social  scale,  and — I  should  tremble 
for  my  hero  and  heroine  if  I  wrote 
for  snobs — Frank  had  at  last  been 
forced  to  return  to  his  old  trade  of 
compositor,  to  keep  themselves  and 
their  two  children  alive. 

Still  their  love  had  never  failed 
them.  Never  once  had  either  of 
them,  in  their  deepest  poverty  or 
suffering,  wished  the  past  undone. 
They  had  at  all  events  tasted,  what 
they  would  not  have  tasted  other- 
wise, the  supreme  happiness  of  earth 
— that  of  mutual  love.  Frank's 
buoyant  nature  and  good  temper, 
therefore,  with  Kate's  high  spirit 
and  devotion,  carried  them  success- 
fully through  all  their  trials.  Thank 
heaven,  there  are  still  thousands  of 
fiimilies  in  England  that  do  not  con- 
sider it  essential  to  happiness  to  be 
*weUoff.' 

Fortune,  they  say,  gets  tired  of 
striking  those  who  smile  at  her 
knocks.  It  seemed  so  with  our 
Mends ;  for,  during  the  summer  that 
preceded  the  murderous  attack  on 
Mr.  Oliphant,  their  prospects  bright- 
ened considerably.  An  eccentric 
old    [connoisseur,    named    Dalton, 


seemed  at  last  to  have  found  out 
Frank's  merits,  for  he  insisted  on 
giving  the  artist  five  guineas  as  the 
real  value  of  a  water-colour  which 
had  long  been  offered  in  some 
dealer's  window  for  two.  So 
struck  too  was  Mr.  Dalton  with  our 
hero's  talents,  that  he  not  only  gave 
him  otiber  commissions,  but  wished 
him  to  give  lessons  in  painting  to 
his  son,  at  a  liberal  salary.  Thus 
Frank,  though  he  would  not  give 
up  his  printing,  seemed  at  last 
on  the  road  to  fortune,  and  had 
many  a  good-humoured  laugH 
against  Kate,  telling  her  that  he, 
at  any  rate,  had  not  to  seek  papils 
over  half  London;  they  came  to 
him  before  he  wanted  them. 

Towards  Christmas  this  year, 
whom  should  Frank  meet,  of  all  per- 
sons in  the  world,  but  Dick  Wide- 
awake ?  It  was  in  the  Strand, 
quite  close  to  the  Holdens'  lodgings, 
and  Dick,  of  course,  went  in  and 
drank  tea  with  thenu  It  turned 
out  that  he  had  come  to  town  to 
sell  some  horses,  and  he  thought 
the  Cockneys  *  a  soft  lot  ;*  *  they'll 
buy  ought,'  he  said.  It  was  from 
him  that  Holden  had  the  first  inti- 
mation of  the  misfortune  that  had 
befallen  Mr.  Oh'phant;  and  Dick 
at  last  persuaded  them,  in  fulfilment 
of  a  long-standing  promise,  to  go 
down  to  Beinsber  with  him  and 
spend  Christmas  at  Sandy  Topping. 

It  was  a  long  day's  journey  by 
rail  from  London  to  Stainton ;  for 
our  travellers,  from  motives  of  eco- 
nomy, started  by  the  government 
train  at  seven.  The  Holdens  had 
not  been  out  of  town  since  their 
wedding  trip,  and  their  pleasure  at 
seeing  the  country  onoe  more,  even 
in  winter  and  from  the  windows  of 
a  third-class  railway-carriage,  was 
great.  Dick's  lively  sallies,  too,  helped 
to  pass  the  day  very  agreeably ;  but 
towards  the  end  of  it  Kate,  who  had 
been  unwell,  became  so  much  tired, 
that  though  she  had  been  anticipat- 
ing the  first  sight  of  Eeinsber  with 
a  good  deal  of  pleasure,  she   was 
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no  sooner  iraasferred  to  the  fly, 
niikK  the  fiurmer  engaged  a6  Stam- 
ton  railway  station  to  cany  them 
to  Sandy  Topping,  ikaa  she  fell 
fust  asleep.  It  waa  seyen  o'clock 
«knight,  however,  and  very  dark,  so 
aiuA  atie  oonid  hisve  seen  but  little 
of  the  village  even  if  she  had  kept 
iipake. 

^This  is  a  dreadfol  extravagance 
for  yon,  Dick,'  said  Holden,  mean- 
ing the  fly. 

*0h,  I  med  sa  mich  brass  np 
mder,  'at  I  can  afford  to  spend  a 
bit  of  it  on  owd  friends  like  ye,* 
Mrwered  Du^.  *  Are  ye  snre  yeVe 
gittan  aw  yer  luggage,  now  ?* 

•  The  "  all "  is  easily  looked  after ; 
batihere  it  is,  baby  and  all.  Kate  is 
adaep,  so  I'll  jost  take  him  from 
W.' 

'Bo;  aa'  we'd  best  not  talk  tin 
WB  git  hame :  we  sail  nobbat  wak- 
ken  her,  poor  thing.  It's  a  lang 
jenmey  for  yan  'at  isn't  strong.' 

The  conveyance  rattled  on  for 
half  an  hour,  till  the  scattered  lights 
<A  each  side  apprised  them  that 
^^ley  were  passing  through  Beins- 
har ;  then  all  grew  darkness  again. 
^  *  Don't  you  think  we  are  a  long 
time  in  coming  to  ihe  Brow,  Dick  Y' 
said  Holden,  whispering  for  fear  of 
distnrbing  Slate. 

'Whisht !  we'se  wakken  her.  But 
t*  boddom  o'  f  hill  is  a  good  way 
frae  t'  village:  ye  don't  recollect 
it  reght,  Mr.  Howden.' 

By  and  by  iiie  fly  stopped,  and 
the  door  was  thrown  open  with  a 
buxg,  and  £[ate,  still  only  half 
awake,  and  scarcely  knowing  where 
she  was,  vraa  handed  out  and  stood 
in,  a  blaze  of  Hght  from  the  open 
door  before  her.  The  bright  light, 
the  crowd  of  servants  waiting 
on  the  steps,  tiie  size  of  the  house 
and  doorway — all  this  startled  her, 
for  it  was  not  what  she  expected 
at  Sandy  Topping,  nor  did  the 
place  look  at  all  like  the  farmer's 
comfortable  but  rough  abode. 

She  gave  one  fluttered  glance 
round  to  see  where  she  was,  and 


instautly  recognised  the  stately 
building  with  its  mighty  sycamores, 
as  the  dear  old  Hall  where  she  had 
spent  some  pleasant  years  in  that 
&r-off  time  of  her  girihood,  and  from, 
which  she  had  been  caat  adrift  so 
unceremoniously. 

^Mr.  Wideawake,  haw  durst 
you  ?'  she  asked  indignaiitly,  and 
(as  the  fimner  only  aaswered 
with  one  of  his  jolly  loughs)  would 
have  stepped  back  instantly  into 
the  fly  ;  but  she  f^t  some  one's 
arms  round  her,  detaining  her,  and 
though  dizzy  with  excitement,  she 
heard  the  words,  in  feeble  tones,  but 
how  familiar ! — *  Nay,  dearest  Kate, 
it  was  not  Mr.  Widewwake'a  doing, 
it  was  mine.  I  sent  fer  you,  and 
will  you  not  forgive  me  and  stay  ?' 
Then  she  turned  giddily  and  saw 
tiiat  it  was  indeed  her  uncle — ^pale, 
feeble,  tottering,  a  wreck  of  a  man 
— ^but  her  undo  still,,  and  smiling 
on  her ! 

Wilii  a  feint  cry  of  surprise  and 
joy,  she  threw  herself  in  his  arms, 
weeping  and  without  a  word.  Then 
she  kissed  him  a  dozen  times  de? 
lightedly,  and  suffered  herself  to  be 
led  into  the  house  by  the  old  man, 
who  whispered  excitedly  to  the 
others :  '  Look  after  ihese  gentle- 
men, please,  Mrs.  Hardaore ;  Mrs. 
Holden  and  I  will  go  to  the  draw-* 
ing-room  and  have  a  quiet  talk 
first — give  us  a  few  minutes,  Mr. 
Holden — just  a  few  minutes,  if  you 
please.'  Then  he  walked  into  the 
house,  with  a  slow,  feltering  step, 
keeping  fast  hold  of  Kate,  who 
soon  found  that  her  support  was 
necessary  to  him,  fer  he  had  exerted 
himself  greatly  to  leave  his  room 
at  all. 

The  old  man  tottered,  with  her 
help,  to  the  well-pillowed  sofe  he 
had  quitted  when  he  heard  the 
sound  of  the  wheels ;  and  Kate, 
with  a  woman's  instinct,  quickly 
beat  up  the  pillows  and  arranged 
them,  before  he  lay  down.  Then 
she  threw  her  bomret  and  shawl 
hastily  on  the  table  and  sat  down 
pj>2     , 
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beside  him,  looking  at  liig  face  and 
resting  her  own  on  the  arm.  of  the 
so£e^  while  he  took  her  hand  in  both 
his,  pale  and  shaking  as  they  were. 
So  thej  sat  looking  at  each  other 
for  a  moment  or  two,  both  of  them 
with  tears  in  their  eyes,  but  won- 
derful satisfaction  in  ^eir  breasts. 

'  These  pillows  are  easier  already, 
dear,'  said  Mr.  Oliphant,  with  a 
faint  pleased  laugh.  'But  I  did 
not  send  for  you  for  that.  I  know 
now  that  I  did  you  wrong.' 

*  Dearest  uncle,'  said  Kate,  softly 
stealing  her  arm  round  his  neck 
and  kissing  him  again  fondly,  '  do 
not  speak  of  it  again.' 

'  I  must,  Kate :  I  should  like  to 
talk  it  over  first  thing,  and  have 
done  with  it.  But  I  think  you'll 
forgive  me,  as  you  have  taken  off 
your  bonnet.  That  looks  like  stop- 
ping, eh  ?' 

*I  have  nothing  to  forgive;  you 
were  always  only  too  kind  to  me, 
dear  uncle.  And  I'U  stay  always, 
if  you  ask  me.' 

*  That  is  all  right,  then ;  and  I 
do  ask  you.' 

'  But  did  you  really  arrange  be- 
forehand that  we  shotdd  come  here, 
uncle?'  asked  Kate,  stiU  wrapped 
in  wonder  at  the  whole  affair,  and 
afc  her  mistaken  estimate  of  his 
obstinacy,  which,  she  had  often  told 
Frank,  would  last. 

*  Yes  ;  it  was  all  my  doing,  Kate. 
I  arranged  everything  with  Wide- 
awake, and  sent  him  up  to  town 
with  some  horses  for  a  pretext ;  he 
was  to  meet  Frank  accidentally,  to 
^et  you  all  to  come  down  to  Sandy 
Topping,  and  then  drive  you  here, 
Avithout  your  knowing  where  you 
were  till  I  had  you  safe.  And  here 
yon  are  I ' 

*I  would  have  come  to  you  at 
once,  uncle,  from  the  end  of  the 
earth,  if  I  had  known  you  wished 

it; 

*  Ay ;  but  as  we  knew  you  had 
a  good  deal  of  spirit,  we  thought 
you  might  flatly  decline  to  come  at 
all  after  what  had  happened.' 


'Nothing  ever  happened  that 
could  have  made  me  behave  so  badfy 
as  that.' 

*Well,  I  did  not  know.  There 
was  what  I  said  to  you  about  your 
looking  after  my  money,  you  see,' 
the  old  man  replied,  in  a  penitent 
voice.  *But  believe  me,  Kate,  I 
was  so  angry  at  the  time  that  I  did 
not  even  remember  I  had  used  the 
words  at  all,  tiU  Wideawake  le- 
mined  me  of  them  since  I  have  been 
iU.' 

'Dear  uncle,  it  is  enough  that 
you  did  not  mean  what  you  said.' 

'  It  was  very  wrong  to  say  so, 
and  very  unjust  to  you.  Ton  ahrays 
loved  me  for  myself  alone,  and  few 
have  done  that.  Then,  I  never 
knew  till  lately  from  Wideawake 
how  nearly  I  caused  your  dett& 
that  terrible  night,  when  I  turned 
you  out,  so  unmercifully:  and  the 
thought  of  this,  too,  was  so  dreadial 
to  myself,  that  I  did  not  knov 
whether  you  could  forgive  me.' 

Kate's  answer  was  a  tear  and 
another  kiss.  Then  after  a  pause, 
she  said :  '  But  have  you  forgivm 
me,  dear  uncle,  for  not  agreeing  to 
your  wishes  about  Lord  Stainmore? 
Indeed,  indeed,  I  was  very  sorry  I 
could  not  do  it.' 

*  Nay,  Kate ;  I  fear  my  obstinacy 
about  that  matter  is  another  coant 
in  the  indictment  against  me.  I 
have  something  to  say  about  Lord 
Stainmore  presently.' 

'  But  why  did  you  not  send  for  me 
long  since,  uncle  ?  Though  indeed 
I  have  been  the  worse  of  the  two 
in  allowing  a  silly  indignation  at  a 
word  or  two  to  keep  me  from  the 
best  friend  I  ever  had  ;  and  I  ou^t 
to  have  known  that  you  might 
have  forgotten  the  words.  As  to 
my  little  night  adventure  at  Beins- 
ber,  why,  you  know  that  was  en- 
tirely my  own  fault.  You  had  a 
perfect  right  to  send  me  away  if 
you  liked,  and  I  ought  to  have 
waited  for  a  cab  or  something,  and 
not  have  gone  off  in  the  huff.  Yes, 
I  ought  to  have  come  back  long 
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smce,  and  it  is  70a  who  mnist  for- 
give me,* 

The  old  man  blushed  a  little,  and 
said  nervously :  *  Nay,  Kate ;  it  is 
better  to  make  a  clean  breast  now, 
and  I  must  say — of  course  I  feel 
how  wrong  it  is  now — ^but  I  fear  if 
you  had  come  back,  except  very 
recently,  I  should  have  given  you  a 
sorry  welcome.' 

'The  welcome  is  all  the  dearer  for 
bemg  long  deferred,  uncle/ 

*  You  are  very  kind,  Kate.  But 
really,  till  about  six  months  ago  I 
was  as  angry  at  you  as  ever.  I  was 
very  lonely  and  miserable — ^you  have 
heard  of  my  disputes  with  the 
oiher  people  ? — ^but  I  could  not  for- 
give you ;  for  I  thought  you  ought 
to  have  returned  to  me,  I  not  re- 
membering my  own  words,  you 
know.  Then  I  began  to  soften  just 
a  little  towards  you,  when  I  recol- 
lected, as  I  did  day  by  day,  how 
kind  and  affectionate  you  had  always 
been  to  me,  and  how  different  from 
all  the  rest  of  the  hard  world :  so 
by  degrees  I  came  to  think  that  it 
was  not  right  to  let  you  and  Mr. 
Holden  starve.* 

'  I  think  we  almost  deserved  it, 
after  all.' 

*Nay,  nay.  But,  as  I  say,  till 
about  July,  I  was  so  hardened 
against  you  that  I  did  not  care  to 
know  where  you  were,  or  what  you 
were  doing.  In  fiact,  I  only  heard 
of  you  occasionaJly  through  Lord 
Staanmore,  who,  of  course,  told  me 
only  what  prejudiced  me  still  fer- 
ther  against  you — for  instance,  that 
you  were  getting  into  debt.' 

*  That  was  a  base  calumny,  uncle,' 
said  Kate,  with  some  spirit.  *  If  we 
had  got  into  debt  we  should  not 
bave  suffered  as  we  did.' 

*0f  course,  I  know  that,  now, 
Kate,'  answered  her  uncle.  *  But  I 
think  I  was  rather  infatuated  with 
^t  young  man.  Would  you  be- 
lieve it? — I  had  really  made  my 
will  in  his  favour,  and  left  you 
nothing.' 

*  Well,  uncle,  and  why  not  ? '  said 


Eiate,  meeting  her  uncle's  eye  with 
a  full  unshrinking  look.  'Eixcept 
that  Lord  Stainmore  is  in  my  opi- 
nion a  very  bad  man,  I  know  no 
reason  whatever  why  you  should 
not  leave  your  money  to  him  or  any 
one  else  you  like.  If  I  stay  with 
you,  dear  uncle,  as  you  wish, 
it  must  be  on  the  full  under- 
standing that  I  do  not  expect  a 
farthing  piece  from  you,  unless  you 
choose  to  give  it.' 

*  Dear  Kate,  you  must  really  for- 
get those  unhappy  words  of  mine  : 
I  know  without  that  look  how  ^in- 
just  they  were.  But  we  will  talk 
about  money  by  and  by.  Lord 
Stainmore,  at  any  rate,  shall  not 
have  any  of  mine,'  added  Jabez, 
with  sudden  and  sharp  dignify :  '  he 
is,  as  .you  say,  a  very  bad  man,  and 
perhaps  the  most  crotchety  man  I 
ever  met.' 

*  O  uncle,  I  am  very  glad  you 
have  found  him  out ;  but  how  did 
this  happen?' 

*  WeU,  he  paid  me  a  visit  here 
last  spring,'  repHed  Jabez,  hesi- 
tating a  little,  as  if  he  wished  to 
avoid  the  subject;  'and  he  then 
advanced  such  opinions,  so  unte- 
nable, so  plainly  erroneous,  so  per- 
nicious, in  one  word,  that — ^that  in 
fact  I  thought  it  only  right  after- 
wards to  make  some  further  in- 
quiries, through  my  solicitor  in 
London,  into  the  antecedents  of  the 
man  to  whom  I  proposed  to  leave 
the  bulk  of  my  fortune.  Those  in- 
quiries satisfied  me  that  Mr.  Holden 
and  yourself  had  been  very  correctly 
informed  about  him.' 

Her  uncle  evidently  did  not  wish 
to  say  anything  more  about  his 
quarrel  wifli  the  viscount  than  he 
could  help,  and  Kate  did  not  press 
him  on  the  subject.  As  the  reader, 
however,  may  be  more  curious  than 
Mrs.  Holden,  he  will  perhaps  like  to 
hear  a  few  particulars  about  the 
matter. 

When  Lord  Stainmore  visited  the 
Hall,  then,  he  found  that  the  busy 
amiabiliiy  of  Mr.   Oliphant's  dis- 
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positioii,  wiiioh  was  so  nnhai^j 
restricted  at  home,  bad  made  out- 
lets for  itself  at  socli  a  distanoe  from 
the  Beinsber  carles,  ihat  oiie  woiild 
have  thought  it  could  hardly  be 
interfered  wiiii  again.  He  had  be- 
come deeply  interested  inaertronomy, 
and  more  especially  in  the  impor- 
tant, bnt  now  triiie,  question  whether 
Yenns  and  tiie  other  planets  are 
inhabited.  He  stonily  maintained 
to  the  yisconnt  thait  this  was  not 
only  possible  bnt  certain,  basing  his 
assertion  mainly  on  the  premises 
that^  *  God  being  a  benignant  ruler, 
it  was  inconsistent  alike  with  His 
love  and  the  admitted  principles  of 
good  government,  divine  or  hnman, 
to  leave  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
nniverse  idle  and  untenanted,  when 
it  might  be  filled  with  beings,  ^each 
of  them  doing  his  appointed  -work 
in  the  great  commonwealth  of 
spheres,  and  each  of  them,  by  his 
own  hai^uness,  adding  to  the 
general  sum  of  felicity  which  an 
all-benevolent  Being  would  neces- 
sarily make  as  large  as  possible.' 
Of  secondary  arguments,  too,  Mr. 
Oliphant  had  so  many  in  support  of 
his  tiieory,  that  the  only  additional 
proof  whic^  seemed  wanting  to  abso- 
lute demonstratioiL  was  the  produc- 
tion of  some  actual  inhabitant  of 
another  planet. 

Lord  Stainmore,  however,  eii^ier 
tired  of  constant  aoquiesoence,  bored 
with  the  subject,  or,  more  likely 
still,  from  a  love  of  fim  and  a  wish 
to  enliven  the  dulness  of  the  Hall 
by  poking  up  ihe  old  man's  tem- 
per, had  wannly  esponsed  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  question.  Ko 
doubt  had  he  been  aware  of  the 
honour  and  profit  intended  him 
in  Mr.  OHphant's  will,  he  would 
have  been  more  cautious;  but  even 
men  of  the  worM  cannot  know 
everything,  and,  as  Jabez  had 
kept  the  disposition  of  his  property 
a  profound  secret,  the  viscount  did 
not  dream  that  there  was  anything 
to  be  gained,  now  Kato  was  gone, 
by  keeping  on  good  terms  with  Mr. 


Oliphant.     Rv  once,  therefore,  bis 
lordship  spoke  out  like  a  man,  took 
a  firm  stand  on  mother-earth,  and 
declined  to  concede  a  single  inhabi- 
tant, or  even  the  most  infinitesimal 
possibility  of  one,  to  all  the  members 
of  the  solar  system  combined,  and 
expressed  it  as  his  own  decided 
opinion  that  the  real  God  of  the 
universe  was  'an   embodiment  of 
MiH^tened  selfishness,  and,  like  the 
god  of  the  Spicnneans,   mudi  too 
wise  to  trouble  Himself  at  all,  either 
for  the  sake  of  good  government  or 
anjrthing  else,  about  the  tiresome 
doings  or  silly  sayings,  the  sentimen- 
tal happiness  or  sententious  miMiy, 
of  a  paltry  pack  of  little  vermin  like 
ourselves.'      As    Lord    Stainmore 
phrased  it,  with  some  irreverenoe, 
*  The  Almighty  might  be  a  phikso- 
{dier,  but  certainly  was  not  a  phil- 
anthropist.'    Thus  pressed  hy  ar- 
gument and    occasionally  assailed 
even  witii  a  Httie  ridicule,  the  old 
man  answeiwd  with  temper,  and,  the 
chilling  infinence   of  Saturn  pre- 
donunating,  or  ihe  fierier  sphere  of 
Mars  beine  in  the  ascendant,  quar- 
relled with  the  viscount  outnghi 
Ofiended,  too,  at  the  gross  blas- 
phemy which  could  deny  that  tbe 
Almighiy  was,  like  Jabez  himself^ 
an  ideal  ruler  and  a  philanthropist, 
and  still  more  deeply  wounded,  per- 
haps, by  an  atrocious  assertion  of 
Lord  Stainmore 's,  viz.  that  he  could 
see  absolutely  nothing  in  the  other's 
arguments,    Mr.    OHphant  feia  it 
his  dutv,  as  he  told  Kate,  to  inves- 
tigate nis  lordship's  previoufi  his* 
tory,  and  finally  burnt  the  will  he 
had    made    iu    his    fiswour.      So 
Lord  Stainmore,  for  the  sake  of  a 
joke  on  the  nebuks,  unoonsoioasly 
lost  a  good  msmy  acres  on  tem 
firma,  and  the  qmeorel  had  this  gebd 
result,  that  it  made  ihe  (Ad  man  re- 
view his  own  conduct  to  Kate,  and 
predisposed  him  to  a  reconoiliatioii. 
'  Abo«t  kst  July,  then,^  continued 
Mr.  Oliphant  to  Kate,  'I  began  io 
think  that,  after  all,  I  would  make 
you  a  small  aliowsnoe  indirectly, 
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without  your  knowing  from  whom 
it  came — -just  to  keep  yon  from 
starving.  So  I  wrote  to  an  old 
friend  of  mine  in  the  city,  a  mer- 
chant called  Dalton,  whom  I  could 
trust • 

*  Dalton  ! '  exclaimed  Kate,  in 
surprise,  a  new  light  dawning  on 
her. 

*Mr.  Dalton,*  answered  Jabez, 
with  a  pl^Lsed  chuckle.  *  You  seem 
to  have  heard  the  name  before.  Mr. 
Dalton,  however,  was  rather  negli- 
gent about  my  commission  at  first, 
and  it  was  not  till  I  urged  him 
strongly  two  or  three  months  after- 
wards, that  he  tried  to  find  you  out 
in  earnest.  This,  however,  wfis  so 
difficult — ^he  wrote  me — ^that  he 
despaired  of  success  till  he  acciden- 
Mj  discovered  some  of  Mr.  Hol- 
den's  paintings  wbicb  were  exposed 
for  sale  at  a  picture-dealer's.  And 
even  then  the  dealer  told  him  that 
no  address  was  left  vnth  them,  as 
Mr.  Holden  always  called  in  person.* 

*  We  were  so  poor,  you  know, 
we  did  not  wish  to  have  persons 
coming  to  onr  lodgings.' 

*  Very  natural ;  only  it  was  a  pity 
in  this  case,  and  caused  you,  I  fear, 
some  snfTering  which  might  have 
been  avoided.  Well,  Mr.  Dalton  paid 
Frank  better  for  his  paintings,  and 
gave  him  some  fi^sh  commissions, 
—of  course  for  me.  He  also,  at 
my  request,  allowed  Frank  to  teach 
his  son.  You  must  forgive  me  this 
little  bit  of  deception,  Kate.' 

*Then  after  all,  Mr.  Dalton's 
purchases  were  not  caused,  as  we 
liiought,  by  appreciation  of  Frank's 
superior  genius  !'  said  Kate,  rather 
piqued  but  quite  unable  to  resist  a 
laugh.  *  But,  dear  uncle,  we  must 
not  tell  Frank  this  if  possible ;  it 
might  pain  him  a  little.* 

*  Not  one  -word  about  the  matter 
from  me,  dear,  though  I  can  assure 
you  the  paintings  are  really  well 
worth  the  money,  and  show  remark- 
able talent, — ^at  least  I  am  told  so 
hy  good  judges.  You  have  reason 
to  be  proud  of  your  husband,  Kate.' 


*  I  am  very  proud  of  him,'  said 
Kate  decisTvely,  as  if  she  would 
admit  no  scepticism  on  that  point. 
*  He  is  truly  noble  and  unselfish.  I 
hope  you  will  like  him  thoroughly.' 

*  You  forget,  Kate,  that  I  know 
him  very  well,  and  do  like  him  so 
-well  already  that  I  have  no  doubt 
we  shall  get  on  admirably.  To 
continue:  It  was  after  Mr.  Dalkm 
met  with  you  that  my  own  adven- 
ture happened,  and  as  Wideawake 
had  saved  me,  I  naturally,  from 
gratitude,  and  perhaps  a  lingering 
fondness  for  him  as  a  friend  o£ 
yours,  asked  him  to  come  and  see 
me  often.  He  did  come,  and  he 
talked  very  freely,  I  can  assure  you, 
— ^with  extreme  freedom,'  added 
Jabez,  rather  wincing  at  Ihe  recol- 
lection. 

'  I  hope  he  was  not  rude.  But 
he  is  very  rough  in  his  manner ;  it 
is  all  his  manner,  I  think.' 

*  Nay,  1  deserved  all  he  said. 
But  we  had  many  interviews,  and 
he  did  not  spare  me.  Still,  what- 
ever he  said  was  a  home-thrust, 
for,  as  I  say,  he  told  me  much 
about  you  that  I  did  not  know.' 

*  We  have  discussed  that  before, 
dear  uncle  ;  do  pass  on  to  some- 
thing else.' 

'  Well,  then  there 'was  poor  Bow- 
skill's  case,  the  man  who  stabbed 
me;  I  found  out  that  he  was  the 
very  poacher  I  fined  some  years 
ago,  and  he  accused  me  of  being 
the  cause  of  his  ruin  through  my 
excessive  strictness.  So  all  these 
things  together  set  me  on  a 
thorough  review  of  my  whole  life 
at  Beinsber,  and  I  began  to  see 
how  mistaken  I  had  been  in  almost 
everything  I  had  done.' 

*  You  never  did  anything,  except 
with  the  very  best  motives,  and  to 
make  people  good.  Every  one  knows 
that.' 

'  But  how  has  it  all  turned  out  ? 
There's  the  rub.  Heaven  knows  I 
meant  well,  but  I  mistook  the  way 
— sadly,  irretrievably,  fifctally.  I 
might  just  as  well  never  have  been 
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bom ;  a  sad  thouelit  for  an  old  man, 
Kate.  I  took  the  wrong  taming, 
and  now  it  is  too  late  to  retrace  mj 
steps,  when  death's  hand  is  almost 
on  me.' 

Kate  had  passed  through  many 
trials,  bnt  never  had  she  been  more 
moved  than  now;  she  sprang  np 
hastUj,  all  in  tears,  and  kissed  him 
repeatedly  before  ahe  conld  say,  in 
a  faltering  voice — 

'Death's  hand,  dearest  nncle! 
Oh,  not  so;  snrely  not  so.  Yon 
shaJl  not  die  if  the  deepest  love 
and  the  most  devoted  attention  on 
my  part  can  save  yon.  You  will 
tay  to  live  for  my  sake,  will  you 
not,  dearest  ? ' 

*  Oh,  ril  try,  dear,'  said  her  uncle, 
playfully,  returning  her  embrace: 
*  and  I  must  say  I  feel  wonderfully 
better  already.  Till  to-night,  you 
see,  I  did  not  much  care  about  liv- 
ing, for  what  had  I,  a  poor  lonely 
old  fellow,  who  had  driven  all  my 
friends  from  my  side,  to  live  for? 
But  I  am  rather  tired,  and  I  ought 
not  to  excite  myself,  the  doctor  tells 
me ;  so,  if  I  am  to  try  to  live,  I 
think  we  will  have  Frank  and 
Wideawake  up,  and  then,  if  you 
will  excuse  me,  I'll  retire.  Then 
everything  is  to  be  between  us  for 
the  future  as  if  this  dispute  had 
never  happened  ?' 

*  Oh,  yes.' 

*  Well,  I  should  like  you  to  know 
— I  thiak  it  best — that  I  have 
secured  three  thousand  a  year  on 
you,  in  any  case,  and  shall  give 
Mr.  Holden  the  papers  to-morrow, 
so  that  if  ever  I  turn  wicked  again, 
you  know ' 

*Nay,  uncle,  you  must  not  do 
this,'  said  Kate,  rather  warmly. 

But  the  old  man  insisted,  and 
presently  Frank  and  the  honest 
farmer  came  in,  much  pleased  at 
the  reconciliation  which  had  taken 
place.  Soon  aflerwards  Mr.  Oli- 
phant  left  them,  after  desiring  Frank 
to  be  as  much  at  home  in  the  Hall 
as  he  was  himself.  Dick,  too,  was 
anxious  to  be  at  Sandy  Topping; 


but  Frank  and  Kate  had  a  long 
chat  before  they  retired,  for  she  had 
much  to  tell  him,  and  had  need  of 
all  her  powers  of  persuasion. 

When  he  was  informed  of  Mr. 
Oliphant's  intended  munificence 
wiiii  respect  to  Kate,  and  his  wish 
that  they  should  stay  constantly  at 
the  Hall,  the  artist  was  disposed  at 
first  to  mount  the  high  horse. 

*  I  don't  see  why  we  should  be- 
come pensioners  of  his,  Kate,  when 
we  are  able  to  keep  ourselves.  Why 
should  we  be  indebted  to  him  ?  If 
he  had  wanted  to  help  us  he  might 
have  helped  us  before.' 

'  Yes,  dear,  but  it  will  be  much 
pleasanter  hving  here  with  my 
uncle.'  , 

'Ah,  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt!  I     i 
prefer  poverty  and  independence.'       ' 

*  But  you  would  be  able  to  give     g 
all  your  time  to  art,  and  to  get  on 
at  it  so  much  better.   Now,  do  con- 
sent, Frank.' 

'  I  shall  get  on  very  well,  yon 
will  see,  as  it  is.  My  wages  as  a 
compositor  will  keep  us ;  and  I 
think'  (rather  grandly)  *the  appre- 
ciation of  a  connoisseur  like  D^lton 
shows  that  my  pictures  cannot  be 
so  very  bad  after  all.  It  is  not 
everybody  that  has  five  pounds 
given  him  for  a  painting  which  he 
is  willing  to  sell  for  two.  What 
are  you  laughing  at,  Kate?  Is 
what  I  say  true  or  not  ?  ' 

'  Well,  it  is  partly  true,  and  pw^y 
not,'  replied  Kate,  who  saw  that  if 
she  would  move  her  husband  from 
his  determination  she  must  play 
her  best  card;  *but  —  but — dear 
Frank,  I  hope  you  will  not  he 
vexed,  as  he  only  did  it  from  motives 
of  kindness — I  find  now  it  was  my 
uncle  who  commissioned  Mr.Dalton 
to  buy  your  pictures  for  him  and 
to  find  you  a  pupil ;  so  that — whether 
we  like  it  or  not — we  have  taken 
money  of  his  for  some  time.' 

Frank's  &ce  for  a  minute  or  two 
presented  a  somewhat  ludicrous 
expression  of  fallen  greatness. 

'And  so,  it  waa  not  the  merit  of 
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the  things  after  all  that  sold  them, 
you  would  say/  he  replied,  rather 
angrily.  Then,  his  ordinary  good- 
nature returning,  he  burst  into  a 
laugh  and  exclaimed,  'Well,  it  is 
certeinly  a  good  joke  to  find  Dalton 
only  Mr.  Oiiphant's  agent;  and  I 
see  I  must  be  more  cautious  for 
the  future  about  airing  my  artistic 
yaniiy.  However,  we  have  still  the 
printing  to  fall  back  on,  Kate. 
Your  uncle  did  not  graciously  pro- 
vide me  with  that  too,  I  suppose  ?* 
His  wife  saw  that  tbe  fortress 
was  carried,  and  that  he  was  only 
resisting  now  for  tbe  purpose  of 
yielding  with  a  better  grace.  *  Yes, 
dear,'  she  said,  laughing  and  kissing 
him  '  there  is  still  the  printing,  and 
all  yonr  pupils  besides,  present  and 
prospective.  You  have  not  to  seek 
them  over  half  London,  you  know 
—they  come  to  you  unasked — and 
they  ai-e,  always  paying  compli- 
ments to  your  talents !' 

*  Come,  Kate,  let  us  go  to  bed,'  re- 
plied the  artist,  taking  up  a  candle. 
*  I  do  think  it  is  rather  too  bad  that 
whenever  I  have  a  good  bit  of  chaft' 
against  you,  fortune  always  lets  you 
turn  the  tables  on  me  sooner  orlater.' 

*  Then  we  stay  here,  Frank — that 
is  settled  ?     Do  let  us,  now.' 

*I  surrender  at  discretion  — 
making  only  one  condition,  that  I 
never  hear  the  name  of  that  con- 
founded fellow  Dalton  again— -or — 
or  in  fact  anything  about  art.  I'm 
sick  of  it.  Come  along.'  Then  they 
wtired.  Elate  having  as  usual 
carried  her  point;  but  for  many 
months  Frank  did  not  hear  the  last 
of  his  superior  powers  in  the  art  of 
attracting  pupils,  or  of  that  great 
genius  which  could  raise  the  price 
of  a  picture  from  two  guineas  to 
five,  through  spontaneous  admira- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  purchaser. 


CHAPTER  V. 

AND   A    HAPPY  NEW   YEAR. 

The  next    morning — Christmas- 
day— Mr.  Oliphant  declared    that 


he  had  passed  an  excellent  night, 
and  the  doctor  also  thought  him 
much  better. 

'  Your  coming,  Mrs.  Holden,  has 
just  suppHed  the  fillip  which  was 
wanting  to  the  system,'  said  the 
man  of  drugs.  *His  wounds  are 
healed,  but  he  is  so  entirely  pros- 
trated that  I  was  really  very  much 
alarmed  about  him,  aUd  should  not 
have  wondered  to  hear  of  his  drop- 
ping off  any  day,  chiefly,  I  think, 
because  he  seemed  to  have  no  inte- 
rest in  anything.  You  have  done 
wonders  already,  and  I  hope  he  will 
soon  be  out  of  my  hands,  if  you  can 
only  amuse  him.' 

Kate,  of  course,  promised  to  do 
her  best,  and  then  with  Frank 
went  off  to  church,  where  her  unex- 
pected reappearance  (for  the  pro- 
bability of  her  return  had  been  kept 
secret)  caused  great  excitement 
among  all  her  old  friends  at  B^ins- 
ber.  After  service  she  was  almost 
mobbed  by  the  congregation  in  the 
eagerness  of  their  welcome;  Truman, 
Fothergill,  and  Dora,  Sir  George  and 
Harry  Highside  being  among  the 
first  who  camo  up  to  her.  The  Christ- 
mas dinner  afterwards  was  a  very 
merry  one,  though  there  were  only 
the  Holdens  and  Mr.  Oliphant  pre- 
sent ;  but  Kate  and  Frank,  as  they 
thought  of  that  miserable  Christmas 
night  four  years  before,  and  their 
recent  sufferings  in  London,  had 
every  reason  to  be  contented  with 
the  turn  things  had  taken,  while  the 
old  man  himself  seemed  to  have  lost 
all  his  hauteur  and  was  fairly  beam- 
ing with  happiness.  In  truth,  his 
pride  and  imperiousness  had  been 
all  along,  in  great  measure,  the 
result  of  habit.  By  nature  he  was 
kind  and  genial,  but  the  exactitude 
required  in  business,  and  the  ne- 
cessity (as  he  conceived)  of  keeping 
a  tight  hand  on  the  numerous 
persons  in  his  employ  in  London, 
had  engrafted  on  him  an  imperious 
bearing  which  it  took  many  hard 
shocks  to  remove. 

As  he  continued  to  improve  in 
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health,  that  wily  Kate  planned  a 
scheme  for  accomplishing  what  slie 
had  very  mnch  at  heart,  as  likely 
to  contribute  more  to  his  happiness 
than  anything — a  grand  reconcilia- 
tion, namely,  between  the  carles 
and  him.  She  soon  ascertained 
that  most  of  them  pitied  the  old 
man  now,  and  that  there  wonld  be 
no  obstacle  on  their  side  :  bat  Jabez 
required  cautious  handling. 

'  Uncle,*  she  said,  *  I  am  going 
to  ask  a  favour;  and  I  shall  not 
think  I  am  your  own  little  niece 
again  unless  you  grant  it.* 

'  And  what  is  it,  Kate  ?  It  must 
be  something  very  preposterous  if 
I  do  not,*  he  answered. 

*  Well,  you  know  Frank  and  I 
were  married  very  quietly  in  Lon- 
don, and  we  had  absolutely  no  wed- 
ding breakfast,  or  rejoicings  over 
such  a  great  event — as,  of  course, 
there  ought  to  have  been.  Will 
you  let  us  have  them  now  ?  and  I 
wish  to  ask  all  my  fiiends,  without 
exception.' 

*  I  shall  be  delighted  ;  but  whom 
would  you  ask  ?  ' 

*  Ob,  numbers  of  x)eople ;  first, 
everybody  that  was  ever  kind  to  us 
in  London ;  and  then  all  my  friends 
from  Reinsber,  that  is ' 

*Well,  Kate?*  he  said,  stQl 
smiling. 

She  kissed  him,  and  then  went 
on  boldly,  *  That  is,  dear  uncle, 
evci'i/hodj  in  Reinsber,  men,  women, 
and  children  ;  let  us  have  them  all, 
and  give  them  a  first-rate  tea  and 
supper  on  New  Year's  day.  Poor 
things,  you  do  not  know  how  they'll 
enjoy  the  treat,  or  what  a  pleasure 
it  will  be  to  me.  And  let  us  ask 
Mr.  Truman,  Fothergill,  and  Dora, 
and,  if  you  do  not  mind.  Sir  George 
and  Mr.  Hawtrey  to  dinner  on  the 
same  day.' 

*They  will  never  come,  Kate,' 
said  Jabez  gravely. 

*  Oh  yes,  they  will,  as  I  shall 
manage  it.     Let  me  try,  now.' 

'  But  you  forget,  dear,  that  at 
such   a  feast   I  should  be   eating 


humble  pie  with  a  vengeance — not 
but  that  I  deserve  it,  perhaps.* 

'  What  nonsense !  They  will  be 
my  visitors,  not  yours;  and  you 
need  not  have  anything  to  do  with 
them  unless  you  like,  uncle.' 

*  Well,  if  you  think  so,  do  what 
you  wish,  Kate.  And  about  my- 
self, I  cannot  tell  what  I  must  do ; 
I  will  think  it  over.' 

So  Kate  wrote  first  to  the  few 
persons  in  London  who  had  shown 
kindness  to  Frank  or  herself  in  their 
distress.  Then  she  invited  all  the 
Reinsber  carles,  who  received  the 
news  with  delight,  as  she  expected. 
She  had  a  little  more  difficulty  wiiii 
one  or  two  of  the  guests  who  were 
to  come  to  dinner — Sir  George  es- 
pecially, who  had  not  yet  forgot 
Mr.  Oliphant's  conduct  to  hmL 
She  got  over  all  objections,  how- 
ever, by  sa3ring  that  the  party  was 
hers,  and  she  had  nothing  to  do 
with  any  old  disputes.  Thus,  even 
the  baronet,  in  his  gallantry  to 
the  sex,  was  obliged  to  succumb, 
and  consented  to  dine  with  her. 
With  the  parson,  Hawtrey,  and 
Fothergill  she  had  no  trouble,  as 
all  of  them  were  rather  amused  than 
provoked  at  what  had  happened, 
and  were  quite  willing  to  be  re- 
conciled to  Mr.  Oliphant  or  any- 
body. 

Then  during  a  few  days  every 
one  at  the  Hall  was  very  busy,  for 
about  a  couple  of  hundred  children 
were  expected  to  tea,  and  nearly  the 
same  number  of  grown-up  people  to 
supper,  to  say  nothing  of  the  more 
elaborate  repast  in  the  dining- 
room.  On  the  last  night  fn  tfie 
year  Jabez  said  to  his  niece,  *  I 
think,  Kate,  after  all,  I  shiJl 
make  my  appearance  to-morrow: 
it  would  look  better ;  and  besides, 
on  thinking  the  thing  over,  I  do 
feel  myself  somewhat  to  blame  for 
a  good  deal  of  the  unhappy  wran- 
gling that  has  taken  place,  and  feel- 
ing that,  it  will  be  only  right  to  say 
so — just  a  word  or  two.  Then  we 
shall  begin  the  new  year  properly, 
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shall  we  notf  '  And  Kate  expressed 
miicli  jdeasure  at  bis  resolntkm. 

When  the  first  day  of  January 
arriTed,  great  was  the  excitement 
among  the  yonng  folks,  for  games 
had  been  provided  for  them  on  the 
lawn,  and  the  Holdens,  and  even 
Mr.  Oliphant,  so  far  as  his  strength 
allowed,  joined  in  football,  blind- 
man's-buff,  or  some  of  the  other 
good  old  English  sports  there  going 
on  during  the  afternoon.  At  four 
o*dock  they  mustered  for  tea,  which 
was  provided  in  the  kitchen  and 
another  very  large  room.  After 
the  meal  an  immense  Christmas 
tree  was  lighted  up,  and  received 
with  shonts  of  delight,  more  espe- 
cially as,  hanging  on  the  branches, 
there  were  two  or  three  gifts  for 
each  child  that  was  present.  When 
the  little  ones  were  dismissed,  the 
tables  were  f^ain  spread  for  the 
older  people  with  a  right  royal  re- 
past, Dick  Wideawake  taking  the 
head  of  one  of  the  long  tables,  and 
Tommy  Doolittle  of  the  other — 
though  the  worthy  teetotaller  was 
scandalised  at  the  fact  that  every 
one  was  supplied  with  as  much 
good  ale  as  he  wished. 

The  state  dinner  was  also  a  suo- 
oesa.  Mr.  Oliphant,  in  a  few  cour- 
teous words  of  welcome  and  apology, 
told  the  guests  severally  how  glad 
he  was  to  see  them  once  more  at 
the  Hall,  and  how  sorry  if  he  had 
given  them  any  just  cause  for  stay- 
ing away.  Sir  G^eorge  alone  was 
nriflier  surly,  most  of  the  rest  pass- 
ing the  matter  off  with  a  laugh  and 
a  joke ;  but  as  the  wine  circulated, 
he  too  became  affable,  and  shook 
Mr.  OHphant's  hand  cordially  on 
leaving. 

When  Buppter  was  just  over  in 
&e  kitchen,  Jabez  and  Kate  went 
in  to  see  how  the  carles  were  get- 
ting cm  with  their  meal,  and  then 
he  took  the  opportunity  of  deliver- 
ing himself  of  his  speech,  which  his 
weakness  probably  made  shorter 
than  it  would  otherwise  have  been. 
The  men  and  women  were  a  good 


deal  touched  with  pity  at  his  appear- 
ance, as  he  stood  pale,  bent,  and 
emaciated,  and  supporting  himself 
on  a  stick,  at  the  end  of  one  of  the 
tables.  When  Dick,  as  president, 
had  knocked  loudly  for  silence,  Mr. 
Oliphant  said : 

'  I  thought,  my  dear  friends  and 
neighbours,  I  should  like  to  tell  you 
how  very  glad  I  am  to  see  you  here 
once  more.  I  fear  you  and  I  have 
misunderstood  each  other ;  and  per- 
haps we  have  both  been  somewhat 
to  blame,  but  certainly  1  myself 
most.  But  when  I  first  came  here, 
1  had  been  accustomed  to  a  differ- 
ent kind  of  life,  and  I  fancy  I  thought 
myself  a  greater  and  a  wiser  man 
than  I  am.'  [An  emphatic  *  No, 
no,*  from  Tommy.]  *  However,  I 
have  learned  at  least  two  very  valu- 
able lessons.  For  as  I  come  nearer 
the  grave — and  I  am  very  near  it 
now — the  difference  between  one 
man  and  another  seems  to  me  less 
and  less  at  every  step  I  take ;  and 
I  find  that  if  you  did  not  care  about 
doing  some  things  that  I  wished, 
you  have  other  counterbalancing 
virtues,  such  as  a  sterling  indepen- 
dence, and  sometimes  a  rough  no- 
bility of  character  which  might  put 
myself  to  the  blush.  Witness  my 
friend  Mr.  Wideawake's  conduct 
in  saving  me  after  I  had  been 
so  hard  on  him.  That  was  lesson 
the  first.  Then,  again,  I  see  that 
they  who  try  to  set  the  world 
to  rights,  as  I  did,  often  do  more 
wrong  than  they  set  right ;  that  in 
fact  the  "  summum  jus  "  is  now,  as 
of  old,  only  another  name  for  the 
"  summa  injuria ;"  and  that  you 
may  bend  the  bow  of  justice  till  it 
snaps,  and  hurts  both  yourself  and 
every  one  about.  I  am  rather  tired 
and  cannot  say  more,  except  to  hope 
that  we  shall  be  good  friends  again, 
and  to  wish  you  all  the  happiest  of 
New  Years.* 

Dick  Wideawake  then  jumped 
up,  and  after  a  brief  prelude  went 
on :  *I  couldn't  quite  mak  out  that 
bit  o'  French  or  some'at  'at  Mr. 
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Oliphant  used,  nebbors,  bat  aw  be 
saia  just  com  to  tbis,  'at  he  an' 
we  bev  bed  a  bardisb  fegbt  for  t' 
maistery  an'  be's  fand  out  'at  brass 
— tboagb  it  isn't  banf  a  bad  thing 
i'  its  way'  (Dick  chinked  some 
diver  lovingly  in  his  pockefc)  'can't 
do  iverythmg,  an'  ih&t  we're  a  set 
o'  chaps  'at  may  be  talked  ower, 
happen,  bat  willn't  be  driven.  Bless 
ye,  Mr.  Oliphant,  we'd  do  owt  for  a 
fellow  'at's  kind  to  as,  bat  I'll  defy 
ye,  or  ony  man  alive,  ay,  or  t'  divil 
hissel,  to  drive  us !  Well,  an'  we've 
land  oat  on  our  side  'at  Mr.  Oli- 
phant wor  an  evven-down  hard- 
hitter,  as  tongh  as  pinwire  and  as 
lish  as  a  snig — talk  about  deeing, 
indeed  !  Sae  t'  end  on  it  is  'at 
it's  a  drawn  battle  an'  we  may 
consider  we've  aw  shakked  hands 
an'  are  to  be  better  friends  nor 
iver.  What,  we're  Yorkshire- 
men,  aren't  we,  an'  not  spiteful 
Cockneys  ?  I've  just  come  frae 
amang  them  cattle — aa,  lord,  I  sail 
hev  some  bonny  tales  to  tell  ye 
about  'em,  but  I'll  put  it  off  a  bit, 
acos  Mr.  Oliphant  there  is  nobbut 
sickly  yet,  an'  wants  to  be  back  i' 
his  easy  chair.  Howiver,  nebbors, 
we  munnot  let  him  gang  wi'out 
giving  him  three  times  three— 
an'  Mr.  an'  Mrs.  Howden,  too ;  an' 
here's  a  bang-up  New  Year  to  'em 
aw,  an'  mony  on  'em.  Now  for 
it ! — Hip — ^hip — ^hurrah  !' 


More  than  a  year  has  gone  by 
since  the  supper,  and  all  the  main 
personages  in  our  story  are  alive 
and  well,  except  poor  John  Ilawtrey, 
who  has  fallen  asleep  in  the  fulness 
of  age  and  honour,  and  now  lies  in 
the  village  churchyard,  surrounded 
by  none  but  friends,  and  over- 
shadowed by  the  hills  he  loved. 
Mr.  Oliphant  has  let  Dick  Wide- 
awake have  a  large  farm  at  a  very 
small  rent,  and  has  stocked  it  for 
him  besides,  so  that  the  honest 
farmer  is  now  a  very  prosperous 
man,  and,  it  is  even  whispered,  is 


not  unlikely  before  long  to  purchase 
his  old  farm  of  Sandy  Topping. 
He  has  no  time  now  for  horse- 
jobbing,  except,  as  he  says,  when  be 
wants  a  bit  of  amusement.  Tommy 
Doolittle  has  also  profited  by  Mr. 
Oliphant's  kindness,  and  has  got 
the  rather  valuable  post  of  steward 
for  the  Hall  estates. 

The  black  sheep  of  our  veracious 
history.  Lord  Stainmore — I  much 
wish,  for  the  sake  of  those  readers 
who  love  sensation,  that  nature  had 
made  him  a  villain  of  deeper  dye — 
has  married  a  great  heiress,  and 
lives  in  splendid  style,  feeling 
apparently  no  twinges  except  of 
gout,  to  which  he  is  occasionally 
subject,  but  which  his  physicians 
consider  due,  in  his  case,  rather  to 
an  hereditary  tendency  than  to  the 
special  retribution  that  even  on 
earth  awaits  the  sinner,  in  fictioa 
Six  months  ago,  Harry  Higbside 
also  took  to  himself  a  wife,  and  that 
wife  was  no  other  than  the  little 
Italian,  Franceses.,  who  had  come 
to  the  Hall  on  a  long  visit,  and  had 
grown  into  an  extremely  beantifol 
and  lively  girl.  As  usual,  Harry 
surrendei^Bd  at  first  sight,  and  was 
more  fortunate  in  tlus  than  his 
previous  love  affairs,  for  he  was 
successful  in  his  suit,  and  married 
her  in  spite  of  a  rather  strong  op- 
position from  Sir  George,  whom, 
however,  a  handsome  dower  from 
Mr.  Oliphant  reconciled  in  some 
measure  to  the  match.  Fothergill 
grumbles  that  it  is  a  great  pi<y 
such  an  old  family  as  <£at  of  the 
Highsides  should  die  out,  as  he 
says  it  certainly  will  now,  for 
Francesca  will  improve  the  race  so 
much  that  there  will  be  no  knowing 
it.  He  also  tells  the  Holdens  that 
he  considers  Frank's  prosperity  a 
highly  immoi*al  thing,  and  a  con- 
tradiction of  all  the  eternally  es- 
tablished laws  of  the  universe ;  for 
Frank's  is  the  only  case,  he  says, 
in  which  he  ever  knew  that  siDy 
old  proverb,  about  honesty  being 
the  best  policy,  come  true  in  real 
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life.  By  the  bye,  these  are  the  only 
bite  of  cynicism  which  William  has 
been  known  to  ntter  for  some 
months,  so  wonderfully  tame  has  he 
grown  nnder  Dora's  able  manage- 
ment. 

As  for  Kate  and  Frank,  they  are 
still  at  the  HaU,  permanently  set- 
tled there,  and  adored  by  the  whole 
coantry  side.  Kate  has  given  birth 
to  another  child,  a  pretty  little 
daughter ;  and  Frank  has  resumed 
bis  brush  with  enthusiasm.  Last 
year,  a  picture  of  his  in  the 
Academy  attracted  a  good  deal  of 
attention,  and  his  artist  friends 
prophesy  great  things  for  him. 
Bat  he  wastes  so  much  time  in 
'  chaffing '  Kate  and  playing  with 
the  children,  or  doing  kind  things 
generally,  that  it  is  quite  possible 
the  only  fiune  he  may  ever  achieve 
will  be  that  of  a  'ripping  good 
,  feUow,'  a  title  with  which  the 
neighbouring  squires  have  already 
dubbed  him. 

And  Mr.  Oliphant  ?  Dear  reader, 
if  ever,  tempted  by  the  clearness  of 
its  river  or  the  beauty  of  its  lime- 
stone cragSy  you  wander  up  our 
little  dale  away  from  the  turmoil  of 
earth  as  far  as  Beinsber,  and  then 
stand  on  the  bridge  with  its  one 
arch  to  watch  the  streamlet  as  it 
flashes  and  bubbles  out  its  epitomes 
and  satires  of  human  life  so  prettily, 
the  chances  are  that  somewhere 
in  the  village  you  will  see  a  noble- 
looking  old  man,  erect  still,  and 
with  that  calm,  benevolent  expres- 
sion on  his  features  which  is  always 
the  reflection  of  a  heart  at  peace 
with  the  world  and  itself  Most 
likely  he  will  be  entering  some  of 


the  cottages,  where  he  is  received 
with  a  smile  by  the  goodwife,  who 
dusts   the   best  chair  for  him  at 
once,   as    if  he    were  a  frequent 
visitor,  and  with  shouts  of  delight 
by  the  children,  for  in  his  capacious 
pockets  there  is  generally  a  store  of 
toys  and  gingerbread.     Or  perhaps 
he  will  be  conversing  with  some 
labourer,  who  i^  evidently  anxious 
for  advice  on  his  little  troubles  : 
and    the    old   man's    face,   as   he 
listens   so  courteously  and  kindly, 
yet    so     shrewdly,     is     a    study. 
If  you  ask  any  one  who  the  old 
gentleman  is,  the  answer  will  pro- 
bably be,  *Ye  mun  be  a  stranger, 
sir,  or  ye'd  knaw  Mr.  Oliphfwit ; 
he's  a  true  friend  of  the  poor  man, 
sir,   God  bless  him ! '     Jabez  has 
parted  with  all  his  airs  and  great 
schemes,    and    has    become    very 
popular,  the  carles  looking  on  him 
as  a  sort  of  benevolent  uncle,  on 
whose  advice  and  assistance  they 
may  in  all  cases  rely.     In  this  way 
his  influence  for  good,  though  al- 
most   unconsciously    exercised,    is 
immense,  and  he  is  so  satisfied  with 
his  present  life  that  the  only  thing 
he  is  sorry  for  is  that  he  did  not 
come   down    to    Reinsber    twenty 
years  before.     *  But  it  is  no  matter,' 
he  laughs  and  says  to  Kate,  '  for  I 
shall    make  up  for  lost    time  by 
living    twenty    years  longer   than 
I    intended.      I    have   determined 
to  keep  you  out  of  your  fortune, 
Ka.te,  till  I  am  a  hundred.'     And 
Kate  very  heartily  wishes  he  may ; 
but  tells  him  there  is  small  chance 
of  his  ever  reaching  a  hundred,  for 
at  present  he  is  travelling  away 
from  it  and  growing  young  again. 


FINIS. 
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SECULARISATI0]5l 


OF  UNIVERSITT  EDIJOATION  IN 
IRBLAND. 


rB  session  of  Parliament  wliicli 
closed  last  smnmer  is  des- 
tined to  occupy  a  memorable  posi- 
tion in  the  annals  of  this  country, 
as  marking  an  era  never  to  be  for- 
^tten  in  the  political  history  of 
England.  The  Irish  Church  Bill, 
after  a  straggle  practically  brief, 
has  been  triumphajitly  carried  into 
law  by  the  united  force  of  a  popular 
unanimity  and  a  single-minded  ear- 
nestness of  Parliamentary  concen- 
tration, alike  without  parallel  in 
many  respects  in  the  memory  of 
any  living  statesman.  The  tran- 
scendent importance  of  this  latest 
achievement  of  legislation  is  derived 
from  the  fact,  that  it  not  only  em- 
bodies the  consummation  of  a  great 
measure  of  national  justice,  but  has 
also  given  precise  and,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  final  definition  to  the  princi- 
ples by  which  the  conduct  of  the 
State  is  to  be  henceforth  guided  and 
controlled  in  all  matters  within  its 
sphere  of  action  involving  the  con- 
sideration of  disputed  religious 
questions.  In  the  decision  of  the 
country  upon  this  point,  sigDed, 
sealed,  and  delivered  in  all  solemn 
form  of  law  as  that  decision  has 
been  by  the  Qt)vemment  and  the 
Legislature,  there  lurks  no  element 
either  of  ambiguity  or  of  compro- 
mise. In  all  ftiture  dealings  with 
Ireland — and  if  a  similar  problem 
over  comes  to  present  itself  under 
similar  circumstances  in  the  case  of 
England,  which  is  not  without  the 
range  of  possibility,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  it  will  receive  a  similar 
solution — ^the  State  has  recorded  its 
determination  that  religion  must  be 
regarded  as  absolutely  a  matter  of 
private  concern,  not  of  public  pro- 
vision. Nor  is  it  in  any  sense  fairly 
open  to  those  who  may  dissent  from 
the  propriety  of  the  determination 
to  attempt  to  invalidate  its  authority 
hj  hints  of  undue  haste,  political 


ambition,  or  party  intr%D»-wea. 
pons  in  the  supply  of  which  the 
Parthian  armoury  of  the  defeated  is 
rarely  found  deficiesEt.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  question  has  been  before 
the  public  mind  for  many  years ;  it 
has  been  frequently  canvassed,  both 
inside  and  ouiside  the  House  of 
Commons;  the  conolufiion  finally 
arrived  at  bad  been  stamped  hmg 
before  with  the  ^>probation  of  an 
Arnold  and  a  Sidney  Smith,  and  in 
all  probability  the  *'  educaticm'  of  the 
gr^  statesman  who  has  just  con 
ducted  it  to  a  successfol  issue  yns 
commenced  under  the  unsparing 
ferula  of  a  Macaulay. 

Such  being  the  pronounced  posi- 
tion of  Liberal  policy  with  respect 
to  the  relations  which  it  is  desirable 
should  subsist  between  the  govern- 
ing body  and  the  religious  opinions 
of  the  governed,  it  was  with  no 
Hght  d  egree  of  uneasiness  that  the 
reply  of  the  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland  to  Mr.  Fawcett*s  motion,  at 
the  close  of  the  session,  for  the  re- 
moval of  all  religious  disabilities  in 
connection  with  the  University  of 
Dublin,  was  received  in  many 
quarters.  The  Government,  speak- 
ing through  Mr.  Fortescue,  was 
understood  to  decline  the  accep- 
tance of  the  proposed  change  in  the 
university  system  of  Ireland,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  one  which  wonid 
fail  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  justice, 
or  the  rights  and  feelings  of  the 
people  of  Ireland,  whose  grievance, 
it  was  alleged,  consisted,  not  inbeing 
exclude  from  the  dignities  and 
emoluments  of  the  Irish  University, 
in  consequence  of  the  religious  tests 
imposed,  but  in  the  fihct  that  a  large 
majority  of  them  were  unable  to 
obtain  a  xmiversiiy  degree  without 
passing  through  colleges  constructed 
upon  a  system  which  was  not  ap- 
proved by  their  consciences.  The 
general  tone  of  these  observations 
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was,  not  mmaturally,  calculated  to 
convey  an  impression  that  the 
(Government  intended  to  treat  the 
education  question  on  the  principle 
which  has  come  to  be  described,  in 
the  language  of  common  poHtical 
notation,^  as  'levelling  up.'  Viewed, 
however,  in  the  light  of  past  events, 
and  of  the  general  policy  which  has 
been  so  emphaticaUy  asserted  at 
once  by  the  country,  the  Govern- 
ment, the  Legislature,  and  the  press, 
there  seems  to  be  but  little  reason 
to  apprehend  that  this  impression 
will  find  itself  justified  by  the 
establishment  of  denominational 
action  in  the  higher  branches  of  the 
Irish  educational  system.  The  sup- 
port given  by  the  Ministry  to  Mr. 
Coleridge's  University  Teste  Bill 
adds  another  element  of  probability 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  days  of 
denominational  universities  are  al- 
ready numbered.  Indeed,  to  go  no 
ftirther,  the  speech  of  Mr.  Bruce  on 
the  occasion  of  the  motion  referred 
to  is  in  iteelf  sufficient  to  negative 
any  presumption  that  the  Govern- 
ment projecte  a  measure  «o  reac- 
tionary as  one  which  would  transfer 
national  emoluments  or  advantages 
to  the  exclusive  possession  of  any 
sect  or  church. 

While,  therefore,  we  may  be  justi- 
fied in  assuming  as  a  matter  beyond 
question  that  it  forms  no  part  of 
^e  Liberal  programme  to  follow 
up  the  destruction  of  one  exclusion 
by  calling  another,  co-ordinate  in 
kind,  into  existence ;  it  is  at  the 
sune  time  essential  to  recognise  the 
necessity  of  giving  due  weight  to 
the  requiremente  of  individual  con- 
sciences in  any  proposed  scheme  of 
settlement.  To  what  extent,  and 
in  what  direction,  has  the  State 
imposed  upon  it  ihe  obligation  of 
consulting,  in  ito  legislative  action, 
the  scruples  of  conscience  enter- 
tained, and  of  satisfying  the  de- 
mands of  conscience  made,  by  the 
several  factors  which  constitute  the 
aggregate  of  national  totality  ?  The 
^question  is  a  searching  one,  and 


surrounded  with  a  multitude  of 
practical  difficulties.  To  a  large 
section  of  the  Irish  people  mixed 
education  is  peculiarly  obnoxious, 
and  a  Government  which  attempts 
to  deal  with  the  case  in  accordance 
with  the  ecclesiastical  legislation  of 
the  past  session  will  find  it  no  easy 
matter  to  maintain  the  body  of  its 
supporters  in  undiminished  strength, 
and  to  unite  individual  fidelity  to 
principle  with  the  necessity  of  com- 
bined corporate  action.  We  propose 
to  examine  the  grounds  upon  which 
the  answer  to  the  above  question 
must,  from  the  Liberal  point  of 
view,  be  based — ^the  principles  upon 
which  the  decision  of  the  Gt)vern- 
ment  must,  consistently  with  ite 
policy  hitherto,  be  founded.  To 
handle  the  practical  details  in  which 
the  decision  iteelf  may  most  con- 
veniently be  embodied  does  not, 
except  in  the  broadest  and  most 
general  way,  come  within  the  scope 
of  our  present  purpose.  The  main 
principles  once  defined,  the  process 
of  construction  will  be  rendered 
comparatively  easy  by  the  abun- 
dance of  the  machinery  already 
erected  for  the  higher  education  of 
the  Irish  people.  Standing  in 
presence  of  two  universities  and 
four  colleges — ^not  to  speak  of  the 
so-called  Catholic  University  — 
amply  suppHed  with  able  profes- 
sorial sta&,  statesmen  cannot  well 
experience  any  difficulty  on  the 
ground  of  deficient  materials.  The 
fact,  that  the  ostensible  object  of 
this  paper  is  to  reproduce  the 
principles  upon  which  certain  con- 
clusions of  modem  Liberalism  rest, 
precludes  any  assumption  of  novelty, 
whether  in  matter  or  mode  of  treat- 
ment ;  but  none  the  less  on  that 
account  will  a  connected  view,  or 
rather  review,  of  the  subject  be 
found  desirable  in  the  short  interval 
that  remains  for  consideration  be- 
fore ite  final  removal  within  the 
sphere  of  Governmental  control. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  pre- 
mise  that  the  sole  difficulty  involved 
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in  legislating  on  the  subject  of  nni- 
versity   education    for    Ireland    is 
created  by  the  influence  of  theology 
on  the  popular  mind.     In  the  midst 
of  the  numerous  conflicts  of  opposed 
interests,  which  are  raging  just  now 
in  all    directions  throughout    the 
length  and    breadth  of  so    many 
lands,   the    struggle    between    the 
claims  of  rigid  theology  and  the 
demands   of   independent  thought 
prominently  asserts  itself  as  sur- 
passing all  others,  both  in  the  field 
of  its  extent  and  in  the  importance 
of   the    issues    with    which   it  is 
fraught.    The  universal  atmosphere 
is  ringing  with  the  varied  sounds 
and  war-cries  of  the  *  world's  de- 
bate : '  capital  and  labour,  landlord 
right  and  tenant  right,  constitution- 
alism and  imperialism,  militarism 
and  industriahsm,   and  a  host  of 
other  isms,  are  hotly  urging  their 
respective  claims  to  superiority  of 
consideration  ;  but  while  the  latter 
are  confined  more  or  less  to  appro- 
priated fields  of  operation,  by  far 
the  major  portion  of  civilised  Eu- 
rope is  at  this  moment  either  in- 
tently occupied,  or  at  least  deeply 
interested,  in  discussing  under  one 
shape   or  another  the    limitations 
which  a  rational  philosophy  would 
prescribe  to  the  interference  of  theo- 
logy in  the  affairs  of  human  life. 
Through  one  phase  of  this  struggle 
(a    phase    which    had    long  been 
.familiar  to  the  minds  of  individual 
thinkers)  England,  as  a  nation,  has 
just  passed,  and  in  so  doing  made, 
after  her  usual  fashion,  one  more 
advance  along  the  road  of  progress 
and  civilisation  by  the  method  of 
peaceful  revolution. 

Ireland,  as  she  has  engendered 
the  new  ecclesiastical  policy  of  this 
country,  by  virtue  of  those  peculiar 
circumstances  of  her  history  which 
have  been  recited  over  and  over 
again,  until  all  men  have  grown 
weary,  seems  likely  to  witness  also 
the  inauguration  upon  her  soil  of 
the  University  system  of  the  future. 
It  would    bo   difficult,   indeed,  to 


conceive  a  more  crucial  test  of  aoj 
system  of  public  policy  connected 
with  the  question  of  religious  creed, 
than  that  which  is  afforded  by  the 
conditions  of  society  in  the  sister 
island.     For  there  the  theological 
spirit  runs  with  a  current  stronger 
than  experience  on   this   side  the 
channel  can  parallel,  and  has  ac- 
quired  among   the   great  bulk  of 
the  nation,  in  consequence  of  the 
immense  numerical  preponderance 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  element,  an 
all-pervasive  development  unknown 
to  the  system  of  any  other  branch 
of  the  Christian  Church.     That  the 
tendency  of  the  Catholic  Church 
avowedly  inclines  towards  the  ex- 
pansion, and  not  in  any  sense  the 
contraction,   of  that  development, 
and,  as  a  necessary  means  to  this 
end,  towards  the  complete  concen- 
tration of  the  control  of  the  educa- 
tion of  her  members  in  the  hands  of 
the  clerical  hierarchy,  is  sufficiently 
attested  by  the  public  utteraaices  of 
eminent  leaders  of  her  community, 
as  well  elsewhere  as  in  the  recog- 
nised organs  of  Catholic  opinion. 
The  Tablet,   by  a  dexterously  so- 
phistical abuse  of  that  now  hack- 
neyed   phrase,    'religious  liberty,' 
has  inferred  the   certainty   of  an 
immediate   establishment  of  deno- 
minational education    in    Ireland. 
*  An  Irish  Priest,'  in  a  recent  letter 
to  the  Times,  insists,  in  the  name 
of  his  co-religionists,  upon  the  con- 
cession to  Catholics  of  a  CathoHc 
university,  to  be  constructed  upon 
their  own  system,  and  supplied  witii 
their  own  teachers  and  books;  while 
he  repudiates,  with  congenial  re- 
dundancy   of   Celtic    ardour,    the 
instruction  of  Protestant  books  and 
professors,  whose  teaching  in  philo- 
sophy and  history  would  be  an  in- 
sult to  Catholic   intelligence,   and 
scouts   the    idea    that    Catholics, 
though  eligible  to  fellowships  and 
professorships  in  the  Dublin  Univer- 
sity under  the  secular  regime,  would 
ever,  in  point  of  fact,  find  themselves 
admitted  to  those  positions.     All 
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doabi  as  to  ihe  views  of  *•  the  Irish 
people  * — ^which,  be  it  obserred,  is 
merely  a  euphemistical  mode  of  de- 
signating the  Irish  Catholio  hier- 
arcbj,  in  all  cases  involving  the  most 
distant  reference  to  'fikith  or  morals' 
—has  been  set  at  rest  by  the  re- 
solutions unanimonslj,  as  we  are 
informed,  adopted  by  the  Irish 
Oatholic  bishops  at  a  meeting  held 
in  Maynooth  on  August  i8  under 
the  presidency  of  Cardinal  Cullen. 

These  resolutions  imreservedJy 
condenm  the  mixed  system  of 
edncation  in  all  its  branches  as 
*  grievously  and  intrinsically  dan- 
gerous to  the  faith  and  morals  of 
Catholic  youth,*  the  teaching  of 
whom  can  be  safely  intrusted  *to 
OathoHcs  only,  and  under  the  su- 
preme control  of  the  Church  in  all 
things  appertaining  to  faith  and 
morals.'  That  is  to  say,  a  Catholic 
youth  could  not  receive  mathe- 
matical instruction,  for  instance, 
irom  a  Protestant  layman  without 
running  some  mysterious  risk  of 
something  prudently  left  undefined ; 
while  in  all  things  appertainii^  to 
feith  and  morals — ^whichvery  gene- 
ral description  includes,  we  pre- 
sume, historical,  philosophical,  and, 
probably,  classical  studies — instruc- 
tion can  flow  with  safety  to  Catholic 
minds  only  through  the  direct  chan- 
iiel  of  the  Church.  It  becomes, 
therefore,  in  the  view  of  the  Catholic 
dignitaries,  incumbent  on  the  whole 
Oatholic  body  to  resist  to  the  utmost 
any  'extension  or  perpetuation  of 
the  mixed  system,  whether  by  the 
creation  of  new  institutions,  by  the 
maintenance  of  old  ones,  or  by 
changing  Trinitv  College,  Dublin, 
into  a  mixed  collie.'  Recognising 
the  proved  intentionof  her  Majesty's 
present  advisers  to  *  legislate  for  Ire- 
land in  accordance  with  the  wishes 
of  its  people,'  they  express  their 
confidence  that  the  statesman  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  will,  with 
the  aid  of  his  colleagues,  give  to 
Irish  Catholics  *  Catholic  education 
—a  complete  system  of  secular  edu- 
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cation  based  upon  religion,'  without 
which  '  religious  equality  cannot  be 
said  to  have  any  real  existence/ 
This  so-called  religious  equaliiy  is 
to  be  effected  by  the  establishment 
of  a  Catholic  university,  *  to  which 
the  Catholic  people  of  Ireland  clearly 
have  a  right,'  on  the  ground  that 
Protestants  have  enjoyed  a  similar 
privilege  for  three  hundred  years. 
As,  however,  the  British  legislature 
had  destroyed  the  ecclesiastical 
privileges  enjoyed  by  the  Protes- 
tants of  Ireland  for  three  hundred 
years,  without  arriving  at  the  con- 
clusion that  Catholics  had  by  reason 
of  such  enjoyment  acquired  a  clear 
right  to  a  Catholic  Church  endowed 
by  the  State,  it  was  manifestly  pos- 
sible that  its  views  as  to  the  most 
advisable  method  of  bestowing  a  real 
existence  upon  religious  equality 
might  be  found  somewhat  at  vari- 
ance with  those  put  forward  by  the 
Catholic  prelates.  The  latter  have 
provided  for  such  a  contingency  in 
what  may  probably  be  regarded  as 
their  ultimatum.  A  rearrangement 
of  the  Queen's  Colleges  on  the  de- 
nominational principle,  a  distinct 
college  for  Catholics,  *  conducted 
upon  purely  Catholio  principles,' 
and  a  national  university  for  con- 
ferring degrees,  all  the  honours  and 
emoluments  of  which  should  be 
accessible  to  members  of  all  reli- 
gious sects  equally,  constitute  the 
nearest  approach  to  a  mixed  system 
possible  for  Catholic  consciences. 
The  examinations  to  be  held  by  this 
national  university  '  should  be  free 
from  every  influence  hastile  to  the 
religious  sentiments  of  Catholics, 
and  with  this  view  the  Catholic 
element  should  be  adequately  re- 
presented upon  the  senate  or  other 
supreme  universiiy  body  by  persons 
enjoying  the  confidence  of  the  Ca- 
thohc  bishops,  priests,  and  people  of 
Ireland.'  The  episcopal  manifesto 
further  points  to  cheap  and  readily 
available  means  of  endowing  the 
proposed  sectarian  institutions 
through  a  redistribution  of  existing 
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fonda  'in  doe  praportaon.'  Tk« 
idea  of  approprifttmg  to  a  pnrelj 
C)ath<^c  nniwrsiiy  a  moiety  of  the 
reyenues  of  Trinity  Coll^;e,  Dublin, 
had  been  already  thrown  oat  l:^  a 
distinguished  Catholio  politaotaa, 
and  adopted  without  disgniae  by  the 
organs  of  nltramoatamsm  in  Ire- 
land.    But  of  this  again.* 

A  most  instructive  expontiom  of 
the  theological  and  qnasi-theolo- 
gioal  principles  in  aooordance  with, 
and  in  subordination  to,  which 
the  Catholic  priesthood  desire  to 
oottstrnct  their  nniveraty  system, 
may  be  fonnd  ably,  and  frc«n  the 
point  of  view  of  the  writers  logi- 
cally, elaborated  in  the  pages  of  the 
higher  Catholic  periodicals.  The 
most  prominent  of  these  principles 
may  be  briefly  sommed  np  as 
follows.  Liberalism  and  Catholi- 
cism are  antagonistic  forces;  the 
former  beiag,  in  an  advanced  stage 
of  development,  the  product,  as 
his  Holiness  puts  it,  of  *  the  powers 
of  hell  and  of  human  malice,'  or, 
in  the  words  of  an  accomplished 
Catholic  writer,  'an  echo  within 
the  walls  of  the  Church  of  the 
olamonrs  of  an  angry  populace  out- 
side, hounded  on  to  her  destruction, 
wxUiout  knowing  what  they  are 
at,  by  the  crafty  agents  of  Satan.* 
In  its  most  subdued  form,  this  dan- 
gerous and  mistaken  loberalfflm, 
filing  to*  recognise  the  abs<date 
supremacy  of  ^the  supernatural 
order,'  and  the  neoessaiy  leaderdiip 
of  the  Churdi,  even  in  temporal 
affairs,  aa  the  divinely  appointed 
means  through  which  humanity  is 
to  be  exalted  to  the  level  of  that 
order,  erroneously  asserts  the  '  ne- 
cessity and  authority  of  the  natural 
order,  with  its  principles,  preoeptSy 
and  sanetioDs,  guiding  men  and 
society  to  the  attainment  of  their 
natural  end  by  the  use  of  adequate 
means.'  !Qenoe  the  fatal  tendency 
of  modem  pditioal  action  to  trans- 
fer to  the  State  a  duty  which  pro- 
perly belongs  to  the  Church,  to  be 
by  her  diaohaxged  upon  her  sole 


responsibility   and    in   accordaiioe 
with  her  own  unoontroUed  judg- 
ment— the  duty,  namely,  of  educa- 
ting its  citixens  on  its  own  aocoont 
in  secular  knowledge,  on  the  basis 
of  affording  instracticm  in  *a  nen- 
tral  or  common    j^osophy,  hk- 
tory,  literature  and  morality,'  while 
'it  leaves  positive  religion  to  tbe 
individual,  and  auppliea  him  with 
the  appliance  of  his  wordiip.'    8adi 
questions  aa  those  of  the    unre- 
strained license  of  the  press,  and  the 
absolute  exemption  of  teachers  wbe 
conscientiously  hold  and  propagate 
false  and  pemicioua  doctnnea  from 
civil  coercion,  admit  of  aafe  and 
reasonable   solution    only  in  codp 
nection  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
supernatural   order  as  interpreted 
by  the   Church.     The  doctrine  of 
reMgious  toleration  is  per  se  foanded 
on  error ;  the  equality  of  all  creeds 
in  the  eye  of  the  law,  much  more 
the  impartial  support  of  all  by  the 
State,  is  an  abnormal  and  illegiti- 
mate condition  of  things, '  contraiy 
to  C^iristian  truth  and  subversive 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ ; '  the  theoiy  of 
equality,    implying,    as    it    does, 
'equal  rights  of  truth  and  eav^ 
&ith  and  heresy,  in  the  Christiaa 
system   of   society,'   is  one   upon 
which  'it  may  atiU  be  neoessaiy 
for  the  Church  to  set  her  brand  d 
authoritative  condemnation,'  and  t^ 
be  accepted,  in  a    measura,  o^fj 
under  the  presence  of  an 
necessity  entailed  by  the 
ctrcumstancea   of  many  Chrii 
oountriea.    On  all  questions  whki 
however  remotely,  involve  uMrt 
considerations — a  classification  so 
ficiently  oomprehensive  to  inclal 
well  nigh  all  poasiUe  political  pri 
blems  under  ^mo  manipulation  of  ^ 
little  ingenuity— it  is  the  duty! 
the  State  to  seek  and  submit  to  il 
guidanoe  of  the  Church,  inasmn^ 
as  such  qaaations,  although  to  ll 
intelligence  they  may  appear  tol 
of  a  nature  simply  secular  or  p(^ 
oail,  when  contemplated  in  the  hg^ 
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of  theological  troth  rea^j  ooncem 
mm  in  rkerence  to  the  attainment 
of  bis  sup^motarai  end.  The 
ftatboritj  of  the  Church,  in^etUiUe 
'on  irbaievw  point  and  within 
mhaiBver  sphere,'  and  equallj  ao 
whether  deli^ei^  through  the 
Biediam  of  a  council  or  the  indivi- 
dual utterances  of  the  bead  of  the 
Churefa,  *  epeaking  to  many,  or  to 
few,  by  brief,  or  encyclical,  or  bull,' 
ihiis  extending  to  matters  which, 
s^tiiy,  have  no  connection  with 
^th  or  morals,  supplies  tiie  State 
with  means  of  guidanoe  which  can- 
not err,  demands  its  obedience,  and 
derolres  upon  it  the  neoessary  duty 
of  'guarding  the  truth  by  civil 
ooerciou.' 

The  Catholic  inquirer  has  two 
methods  laid  before  him  of  arriving 
at  a  safe  conclusion  as  to  the  dan- 
gers of  modem  Liberalism.  The 
fiist  consists  in  direct  investigation 
and  philosophical  study  of  phe- 
Qomena,  The  second,  which  is 
s^tnigly  reeommended  as  being 
both  easier  and  safer,  is,  'to  read 
the  relative  importance  and  ihs 
moral  or  religious  character  of  the 
movements  aU  around  us  by  means 
of  the  light  thrown  upon  them  by 
^e  action  of  the  Church,  which  can 
discern  with  unerring  instinct  the 
wants  and  dangers  of  every  8«u> 
cessive  age,  because  she  has  the  key 
of  ike  futiure  as  well  as  the  power 
of  interpreting  the  past/  Now^ 
seeing  that  the  whole  current  <%f 
modmi  thought  is  opposed  to  prin- 
ciples such  as  these,  it  is  a  matter 
not  merely  of  wise  precaution,  hut 
of  necessity  almost  vital,  Uiat  the 
education  of  Cathidic  youth  should 
he  construoted  on  a  system  which 
would  carry  out  and  enforce  these 
pnociples,  or,  at  least,  oonbain  vo 
elemeut  even  indirectly  hostile  to 
them.  Aoo€»«fogly,  writers  in  the 
Catholic  periodicals  are  putting  the 
extreme  danger  of  the  'modem' 
system  of  edueaiion  prcHninently 
^rward  in  oontrast  wiUi  the  an- 
cient -Ca&olic  syatem,  which  has 


existed  for  oenturiee  unchanged  in 
principle,  and,  consequently,  ^can 
have  but  little  to  learn  from  the 
new  lights  of  our  own  time.'  The 
modern  '  Protestant '  teaching  and 
tezt4x)oks  in  history,  logic,  mental 
philosc^y,  moraJs,  and  the  like,  are 
fatal  in  tcoidency  to  tibe  true  Catho- 
lic spirit,  Mid  incapable  of  being 
handled  even  by  Catholic  teachers 
except,  if,  unfortanately,  it  must  be 
so,  'for  tiie  purpose  of  refutation.' 
Modem  universities,  too,  fail  to 
employ  suffioient  care  in  extracting 
from  their  curriculum  the  less  pure 
portions  of  classical  and  French 
authors.  On  the  other  hand,  '  the 
unapproadiable  excellence  of  the 
Catholic  system  makes  itself  here 
most  conspicuously  evident.  Men- 
tal and  moral  philosophy  are  easy 
tasks  to  the  chMren  of  the  Church, 
and  her  teaobers  can  lay  down 
securely  the  laws  of  thought,  or 
build  up  a  moral  or  a  metaphysical 
system  with  perfect  symmetry  and 
sequence,  while  others  are  groping 
in  the  dark,  or  giring  an  exaggc-^ 
rated  importance  to  detached  por- 
tions of  truth,  the  perfect  oon^ 
nection  of  which  they  are  unable  to 
see.'  With  respect  to  Ireland,  the 
mixed  system  has  been  framed 
'with  the  distinct  end  in  view  of 
using  education  for  purposes  of 
perversion, — of  educating  Catholics 
oat  of  their  Catholicism,  and  brib- 
ing them  by  abundant  opportunities 
of  secular  education  to  coldness  and 
disloyalty  to  their  faith.'  The 
above,  whi^  has  been  mainly  ex- 
tracted from  recent  numbers  of 
the  MokUi,  a  periodical  conducted 
with  marked  abihty  and  scholar^ 
dhip,  will  serve  as  a  sufficient  sum- 
mary of  the  theologioal  principles 
which  form  the  true  basis  of  educa- 
tion aeoording  to  the  most  pro- 
nounced Catholic  opinion. 

The  oontemplation.of  views  su<di 
AS  ihe  fcar^oing  afifects  the  minds 
of  people  to  whom  freedom  of 
thought  is  not  whoUy  unfamiliar 
with  a  sixange,  dreamy  sensatiim. 
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The  intense  provincialism  of  the 
professional  tone  by  which    they 
are  pervaded;  the  old  theological 
arrogance  which  claims  nndispated 
right  of  interference  with  all  human 
relations  from    the  cradle  to  the 
grave;  the   qniet,  matter-of-course 
assumption    of    'filial    obedience' 
which  treats  the  possibility  of  di- 
vergence of  opinion  on  the  part  of 
the  laity  as  a  disturbing  force  so 
little  likely  to  come  into  operation, 
as  not  to  call  for  any  serious  atten- 
tion;— all    this    throws  the  mind 
suddenly  back  into  the  middle  ages, 
with  a  feeling  akin  to  that  which 
might  be  produced  by  the  spectacle 
of  a  procession  of  bare-foot  Carme- 
lites  parading  Fleet  Street  in  the 
London  of  the  year  1870.     Yet,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  cahn,  firm,  un- 
yielding attitude  of  the   Catholic 
hierarchy  with  respect  to  the  moral 
and  intellectual  position  of  modern 
civilisation,  there  lurks  an  uneasy 
sentiment  that  the  empire  of  eccle- 
siasticism  is  undergoing  a  decided 
modification  in  the  direction  of  in- 
dividual liberty;  behind  the  com- 
pact front  of  clerical  resolution,  we 
catch  distinct  glimpses  of  conscious 
weakness  shaking  the  ancient  con- 
fidence in  the  omnipotence  of  the 
Church,  and  betraying  an  almost 
ludicrous  dread  of  the  consequences 
to  her  children's  faith,  if  once  they 
be  permitted  to  enter  the  open  field 
of  mental  exercitation.     Still,  there 
is  no  room  for  quarrel  on  these 
grounds  with  the  priesthood.  Their 
position  is,  with  reference  to  their 
own  religious  tenets,  not  only  per- 
fectly logical  and  consistent,   but 
even  such  as  a  sense  of  duty  would 
compel  them  to  maintain.  A  Church 
which  holds  the  doctrine  of  exclusive 
salvation  combined  with  the  pos- 
session of   infallible    truth  in  all 
things    affecting    the    relations  of 
man  to  his  fellow-man,  as  well  as  to 
Gk>d ;  which  teaches  the  criminality 
not  merely  of  actual  heresy,  but 
even  of  doubt;  which  insists  that 
the  inspiration  of  the  Church,  and 


that  alone,  can  shed  any  reliable 
light  on  the  spiritual  nature  of  man, 
or  trace  in  any  given  instance  the 
confines  of  virtue  and  vice,  is,  no 
doubt,  morally  bound  to  fashion  and 
control,  as  far  as  it  can  succeed  in 
so  doing,  the  thoughts  of  those 
whose  minds,  if  they  resort  to  any 
other  teacher,  must  inevitably,  as  it 
thinks,  be  mystified  by  pretentions 
ignorance,  or  poisoned  by  deadly 
error.  Such  a  body  is  abundantly 
justified  in  endeavouring  to  consti- 
tute itself  the  first  and  chiefest 
interest  in  every  scheme  of  policy, 
public  or  private,  at  whatever  cost 
to  other  interests,  even  though  it 
should  prove  a  necessary  means  to 
that  end  to  fetter  mental  develop- 
ment, to  cook  history,  and  to  emas- 
culate  philosophy. 

But  it  is  not  with  the  clergy  as 
such  that  the  State  has  to  do  in 
respect    of   the    education  of  tiie 
people.     It  is  the  business  of  the 
State  to  legislate  upon  this  question 
not  for  a  class,  but  for  the  nation; 
not  for  this  or  that  individual,  but 
for  the  community  at  large ;  not  to 
adopt  a  line  of  policy  in  accordance 
with  the  sentiments   of  such  and 
such  a  sect,  but  to  strike  as  tme  a 
balance  as  possible  of  the  general 
good.     The     State,     consequently, 
must    yield    to   clerical    demands, 
where  those  demands  are  in  the 
view  of  the  State  in  the  way  of  the 
general  good,  only,  as  a  matter  of 
expediency,  to  the  extent  of  pre- 
venting a  dead  lock,  when  that  can 
be  done  without  the  sacrifice  of  any 
important  principle;  it  must  deal 
with  the  clergy,  not  as  principals, 
but  only  so  far  as  it  sees  reason  to 
recognise  in  them   the  accredited 
spokesmen  of   the  people,  a  facj 
which  certainly  cannot  be  permitted 
to  rest  on  the  assumptions  or  asser- 
tions of  the  clergy  themselves. 

Upon  many  grounds  it  is  ^' 
possible  for  the  present  Govern- 
ment to  accept  the  higher  educa- 
tion programme  of  the  Irish  pre- 
lates.   Every  Gfovemment  is  00"" 
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fessedlj  bound  to  refrain  from  any 
course  of  policy  which  would  be 
detarimental  to  the  interests,  broadly 
considered,  of  morality  or  of  the 
Christian  religion.  Is  detriment  to 
either  involved  in  the  secolar  con- 
ception  of  education?  Is  either 
morality  or  religion  likely  to  suffer 
hy  the  exclusion  of  theological 
dogma  from,  the  University  system  ? 
This  question  seems  easily  to  admit 
of  a  negative  reply.  It  does  not 
hinge  on  any  point  of  religious 
controversy  between  Catholic  and 
Protestant.  On  most  subjects  of 
theological  dispute  the  controversial 
position  of  the  one  is,  probably, 
about  equal  in  strength  to  that  of 
the  other.  Many  contested  dogmas 
are,  in  their  own  nature,  whatever 
may  be  the  degrees  of  probability 
on  either  side,  equally  remote  from 
the  regions  of  positive  proof,  and  of 
positive  disproof.  In  themselves 
doubtful  and  interminable,  the 
amount  of  objective  truth  inherent 
in  them  can  be  made  apparent  only 
in  that  friture  state  of  existence,  to 
which  they  are  referred  as  capable 
of  becoming  realised  entities.  Under 
the  most  fiuvourable  conditions  of 
human  intelligence,  which  the  ex- 
perience of  the  past  is  able  to  sug- 
gest  as  within  the  limits  of  the 
attainable,  man  must  still,  in  some 
respects,  continue  to  worship  at  the 
altar  of  *  the  unknown  God.'  The 
state  of  mind  which  the  theologian 
denominates  belief  is,  in  relation  to 
several  religious  dogmas,  negative 
m  its  intellectual  character,  amount- 
ing merely  to  a.  suspension  of  de- 
cision upon  their  objective  truth. 
The  positive  element  contained  in 
SQch  belief  extends  no  farther  than 
to  the  assertion  of  the  position,  that 
the  said  dogmas  are,  or  may  be, 
trae  for  the  Deity,  and  may  turn 
oat  to  be  so  likewise  for  humanity 
in  a  different  state  of  existence 
^m  the  present,  as  the  product  of 
^itlarged  intellectual  apperception 
following  upon  a  possible  increase 
of  human   faculties    in   point    of 


number  or  of  capacity,  and  a  con- 
sequent extension  of  the  field  of 
human  consciousness.  That  this  is 
the  psychological  character  of  the 
belief  in  question  is  clear  frt>m  the 
consideration,  that  many  of  these 
theological  dogmas  directly  negative 
the  conditions  of  space  and  time, 
and  other  limitations  of  the  mind 
with  respect  to  matter ;  conditions 
which  are  admittedly  universal  laws 
of  human  thought,  apart  from  any 
theories  which  may  be  held  by 
different  schools  regarding  the 
genesis  of  the  ideas  themselves. 

It  is  manifest  that,  under  theso^ 
circumstances,  it  is  absolutely  out  of ' 
the  province  of  the  State  to  hold4 
the  balance  of  truth  between  oppos-^ 
ing    creeds.    All    creeds  unite  iits 
denying    its    competency    for    the* 
task,  and  in  characterising  the  as- 
sumption of  any  corresponding  au- 
thority as  the  darkest  species  of  ^ 
tyranny.     To  maintain  that  it  is  a 
duty  incumbent    upon  the    State, 
whUe  it  refrains  from  deciding  the 
question  of   theological    truth  for  - 
itself  to  accept  the  decision  of  8i 
given  sect  or  hierarchy,  as  repreN^ 
senting  some  sort  of  divine  revela- 
tion, reduces  the  whole  argument  to*- 
an  absurdity ;    for   it   amounts  to* 
calling  upon  it  to  do  the  very  thing 
which  it  is  implied  it  cannot  do, — 
to  decide,  that  is,  with  which  out. 
of  many  schools  of  opinion  trutlb 
rests.     The  State,  therefore,  is  pre- 
cluded, in  cases  where  it  has  to  dea? 
with  different  religious  creeds,  front' 
giving    exclusive  support    to    any 
theological  system  on  the  ground  of 
its  supposed  possession  of  truth,  and 
is  compelled  to  choose  between  im- 
partial recognition  of  all  or  none. 
According  to  the  moral-police  theory 
of  the    clergy    the  former  course 
would  be  not  only  unobjectionable, 
but  wise ;  this  theory,  however,  by 
no  means  exhausting  the  subject, 
the  latter  has  passed  into  the  regio^ 
of  acknowledged  and  accepted  wis^ 
dom.     The  State  has  emphatioallv 
declared    its    sense  that  with    al) 
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mottefs  of  dispute,  wlncli  concern 
man  in  his  relations  to  God  and  a 
fbtare  existence,  it  hag  noting 
wbatever  to  do,  and  its  resolution  to 
leave  theologj  to  itself,  except  so  fitur 
Im  it  may  appeal*  essential  for  tbe 
pnrpose  of  proyidingf  operative  sanc- 
tions for  tbe  generailj  accepted 
principles  of  morals.  The  qnestion, 
then,  does  not  resolve  itself  into  a 
stmggle  for  supremacy  between  tbe 
several  views  of  the  various  creeds ; 
neither  does  it  lie  between  tbe 
State  as,  in  a  sense,  representing  all 
creeds,  and  any  one  or  more  of 
them.  Tbe  qnestion  is,  how  ^  the 
union  of  theological  with  secular 
education  in  the  higher  branches  of 
knowledge  is  necessary  to  provide 
sanctions  for  public  morality,  and 
to  maintain  a  belief  in  the  broad  and 
practically  undisputed  doctrines  of 
Christianity.  This  answered,  it 
only  remains  to  weigh  the  deference 
due  to  the  demands  of  conscience, 
and  to  compute  the  comparative 
advantages  and  disadvantages  likely 
to  flow  from  the  adoption  of  the 
secular,  or  the  <itenominational 
system. 

In  the  fiivt  place,  to  observe  that 
morality  has  little  to  apprehend 
i^om  a  severance  between  secular 
«nd  religious  teaching  in  a  univer- 
sity system,  wears  the  air  of  a 
truism.  The  historical  connection 
between  theology  and  morality  is, 
in  reality,  slight.  The  ages  of  the 
world,  in  which  theocracy,  so  to 
speak,  was  the  universally  estab- 
Inihed  form  of  government,  are 
tlK)se  which  exhibit  the  most  ap- 
palling pictures  of  universal  lawless- 
ness and  crime.  It  is  easy  for  the 
self-siyled  religious  interest  to  rail 
i^inst  the  inroads  of  philosophy  ; 
but  to  that  very  philosophy  the 
world  is  chiefly  indebted  for  the 
present  reign  d  moralify,  such  as 
it  is,  and  to  its  influence  upon 
Christian  dognm  Christianity  itself 
may  trace  that  development  of  its 
sublime  principles  whi(^  alone  has 
made  acceptance  of  it  possible  to 


the  enlightenmoni  of  modern  ciri- 
lisation.  Greneral  propositions  of  re- 
ligious creeds,  apart  from  the  hmi- 
tation  and  expansion  whidb  thej 
have  received  through  the  opera- 
tion of  reason,  have  proved  them- 
selves incapable  of  supplying  a  code 
of  Hiorality  adequate  to  the  varied 
necessities  of  society.  For  manj 
centuries — ^finom  ^e  fifth  to  the  six- 
teenth— ^the  whole  moral  and  intel- 
lectual development  of  Barope  was 
essentially  theological ;  the  whole 
current  of  affairs,  private  and  poli- 
tical, was  directed  under  the  sole 
influence  of  theological  considera- 
tions ;  *  the  theological  spirit,'  to 
quote  the  language  of  Guizot,  'is 
the  blood  which  has  cironlatod  in 
the  veins  of  the  European  world 
down  to  the  time  of  Descartea.' 
Yet,  in  the  absence  of  all  oppor- 
tunify  of  intellectual  development 
theology  showed  itself^  upon  tbe 
whole,  poweriess  to  insure  the  ex- 
istence of  even  a  comparatively  km 
practical  morality  among  either 
clergy  or  laiiy.  On  the  uniform 
tesiunony  of  ecclesiastical  writers 
the  clergy,  as  a  body,  were  ohaox- 
ious  to  the  just  imputation  ai  every 
species  of  crime,  unchastity,  intem- 
perance, and  avarice.  If  such  ims 
the  character  borne  by  the  dergj. 
it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  what 
the  moral  condition  of  the  Isity 
must  have  been.  It  is  unneoeseaiy 
to  illuitrate  these  assertions  by  in- 
stances, which  will  readily  suggest 
themselves  to  the  reader's  memoxy- 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  they  are  boine 
out  to  the  fbllest  extent  by  the  sn- 
impeachable  authority  of  contem- 
poraiy  historians,  who  were  inn- 
riably  ecclesiastice,  by  tbe  records 
of  C^mrc^  councils,  and  by  F^^ 
bulls. 

The  sympathy  of  all  religiooB 
systems  with  humanity  has  at  times 
been  anything  but  perieoi.  Alarg^ 
portion  of  the  history  of  theolo^. 
under  everr  form  of  its  existence,  is 
written  in  human  blood.  Whether 
the  object  of.  wofahip  hu  bees 
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Jupiter,  Juggernaut,  Moloob,  Jeb<v 
Tab,  Christ,  or  Mahomet,  the  result 
hi8»  in  one  respect,  been  invariablj 
the  same.  In  obedience  to  the 
fierce  promptings  of  religious  zeal, 
bHiidlj  mistaken  for  the  commands 
of  dirine  inspiration,  the  sword, 
the  fire,  the  rack,  and  every  species 
of  torture  have  been  used  in  the 
sane  of  God  as  potent  instru- 
ments for  the  propagation  of  reli- 
gion. In  the  work  of  persecution 
Christianity  has  enjoyed  an  un- 
enriable  pre-eminence.  The  history 
of  the  Church's  dealing  with  heresy, 
as  kmg  as  she  was  mistress  of  tho 
sitaation,  affords  a  retrospect  not 
pleasant  to  contemplate.  And  to 
a  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  exclu- 
sive salvation,  persecution  was  a 
perfectly  logical  consequence  of  his 
creed.  It  became  illogical  only  in 
the  hands  of  the  reformed  sects, 
who,  thougb  they  owed  their  exis- 
tence to  the  assertion  of  the  right 
of  private  judgment,  proceeded, 
in  consequence  of  their  ignorance 
<^  the  psychological  conditions  of 
befie^  to  render  obligatory  their 
interpretation  of  divine  truth,  and 
to  enforce  it  through  the  same  me- 
dium of  bigoted  cruelty.  Reli- 
gious persecution  has  in  these  latter 
days  assumed  the  more  softened 
forms  of  legal  disability  and  '  civil 
coercion.* 

Again,  the  judicial  system  of  or- 
deals, whicli  originated  in  the  belief 
that  the  Divine  Being  would  spe- 
cially manifest  his  power,  suspend 
the  Isfws  of  nature,  and  work  mira- 
cles, for  the  satis&otion  of  his  wor- 
afaippers,  whenever  they  ehose  to 
app^  to  him  ibr  the  solution  of 
mf  question  oi  every-day  doubt, 
was  persistency  maintained  by  the 
cler^,  even  after  all  pretence  of  its 
efficacy  had  passed  away,  and  the 
growing  incroduHty  of  the  poople 
had  tnuisformed  it  into  a  premium 
upon  perjury.  In  connection  with 
this  system  we  find  prelates  of  the 
Church  elaborating  nice  distinc- 
tions and  degrees  of  perjury,  and 


teaching  that  an  oath  taken  upon 
a  cross  held  in  the  hands  of  a  lay- 
man was  null  and  might  be  vio- 
lated with  impunify,  and  that  an 
oadi  sworn  upon  a  consecrated,  was 
more  binding  than  one  sworn  upon  ' 
an  unconsecrated,  crucifix.  Atastitt 
later  date  ecclesiastical  authority 
enunciated  the  doctrine  that  a  powep- 
f  nl  motive  might  so  far  extenuate  the 
guilt  oi  peijury  as  to  render  that 
offence  of  a  comparatively  trivial 
nature.  Indeed,  the  universal  preva- 
lence of  perjury  is  shown  by  lie  nu- 
merous instances,  not  unfVequently 
mentioned  with  approbation  by  the 
monkish  historians  of  the  period, 
in  which  such  expedients  as  sub- 
stituting birds*  eggs,  &c.  for  rehcs 
were  resorted  to  with  the  end  in 
view  of  permitting  pious  tricksters 
to  reap  the  temporal  advantages  of 
an  oath  which  they  purposed  break- 
ing, while  they  preserved  themselves 
at  the  same  tune  from  incurring  the 
risk  of  perjury. 

The  above  are  but  samples  of  dif- 
ferent type,  selected,  on  the  ground 
of  their  general  notoriety,  from  nu- 
merous similar  illustrations  of  the 
moral  condition  of  society,  in  which 
ecclesiasticism  was  the  supreme 
ruling  force,  but  to  which  habits  of 
intellectual  inquiry  were  unknown. 
The  only  defence  ever  offered  on 
behalf  of  religion  is,  that  these  enor- 
mities were  abuses,  for  which  neither 
religion  nor  the  Church  is  justly 
responsible.  To  a  limited  extent 
the  defence  is  good.  The  Christian 
religion,  as  understood  by  culti- 
vated intelligence,  which  alone  is  ca- 
pable of  comprehending  and  teach- 
ing it  in  its  entirety,  is  as  alien  as 
can  possibly  be  conceived  from  the 
spirit  of  the  many  organised  iniqui- 
ties which  have  prostituted  its  name. 
The  cosmopolitanism  of  its  character 
is  in  itself  a  sufficient  guarantee  for 
the  potential  purity  of  an  ethical 
system  founded  upon  it.  Nor  has 
it  ever  been  pretended,  even  by  men 
who  have  stated  the  case  against  the 
Church  and  the  clergy  so  stroogly 
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as  bave  Buckle,  Mr.  O.  H.  Lewes, 
and  Mr.  Lecky,  that  ecclesiastical 
inflnence  has  never  been  exerted 
npon  the  side  of  morality  dming 
the  darkest  ages  of  its  history.  On 
the  contrary,  from  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  annals  of  Christianity 
down  to  the  present  time,  there 
have  been  great  and  good  men  in 
the  Church,  whose  influence  has 
been  most  salutary.  The  Church, 
for  example,  directed  her  efforts 
with  determined  energy,  and  with 
no  inconsiderable  success,  to  the 
task  of  assuaging  the  horrors  of 
private  wars,  and  of  sofbening  the 
rigours  of  feudalism.  The  Catholic 
feudal  organisation  of  mediaeval  Eu- 
rope was  essentially  moral  in  type, 
and  tended  to  infuse  the  humane 
spirit  and  principles  of  Christianity 
into  the  warlike  institutions  of  the 
time.  Under  the  authority  of  the 
Church  charity  to  the  poor  was 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  cardinal 
virtue,  and  through  the  establish- 
ment of  chivalry  the  protection 
of  the  weak  became  the  recognised 
duty  of  the  strong.  Notwithstand- 
ing all  this, — in  the  absence  of 
which  Christianity  could  scarcely 
have  justified  its  existence — it  is 
futile  to  attempt  a  denial  of  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  most  heinous  of 
these  so-called  abuses  were  encou- 
raged and  fostered  by  the  imme- 
diate action  of  the  Church,  and  were 
the  direct  and,  in  a  sense,  neces- 
sary offspring  of  the  theology  of  the 
age.  In  the  next  place,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  first,  that  the  reforms  ad- 
verted to  were  principally  due  to 
the  exertions  of  the  most  intellec- 
tually cultivated  men  of  their  day. 
Secondly,  they  were,  in  great  mea- 
sure, ineffectual  until  the  temporal, 
swayed  by  considerations  of  a  purely 
mundane  character,  came  to  the  aid 
of  the  spiritual  power.  The  Church 
proved  comparatively  powerless 
against  the  evils  of  feudsJism  and 
the  universal  prevalence  of  the  law 
of  force,  until  widely  different  in- 
fluences had  directed  the  political 


education  of  the  people  into  a  chan- 
nel, through  which  popular  liberty 
was  enabled  to  make  its  way.  The 
growing  power  of  kings,  which 
broke  the  strength  of  feudal  nobles ; 
the  advance  of  the  town  populations 
in  wealth  and  political  importance ; 
the  substitution  of  a  plebeian  in- 
fantry for  the  undisciplined  cavalry 
composed  of  the  feudal  aristocracy 
and  their  retainers,  were  all  found 
necessary  in  order  to  restrain  the 
tyranny  of  the  few  in  favour  of  the 
rights  of  the  many,  and  the  move- 
ment was  finally  consummated  only 
in  the  results  of  popular  revolutions. 
Thirdly,  the  partial  reforms  at- 
tempted by  the  Church  were  de- 
prived of  half  the  good  which  should 
have  flowed  from  them  by  the  in- 
fluence of  ihe  theological  spirit 
which  fathered  them.  The  true 
knight  of  chivalry  was  a  strange 
compound  of  moral  and  immoral 
elements.  At  once  courteous  and 
humane,  and  cruel  and  stem,  he 
was  indebted  to  advancing  civilisa- 
tion for  the  former  quabdes,  and 
to  the  spirit  of  religion  for  the 
latter.  As  protector  of  the  weak, 
he  was  inclined  to  the  side  of  soft- 
ness and  humanity ;  as  champion  of 
the  Church  and  of  the  faith,  he  exhi- 
bited the  most  extreme  development 
of  bigotry  and  hardness.  Out  of 
this  union  of  soldier  and  apostle, 
constituting  him,  as  it  did,  judge  of 
opinions  as  well  as  of  actions,  sprang 
his  unvarying  impulse  to  destroy 
heretics  as  the  shortest  path  to  the 
conversion  of  the  world  to  Chris- 
tianity— an  impulse  which  was  con- 
centrated in  that  fierce  animosity 
against  the  Scu*acens,  which  even- 
tually led  to  the  Crusades.  Further^ 
as  Mr.  Lecky  has  pointed  out,  the 
organisation  of  Catholicism,  noble  as 
it  was  in  the  idea  by  which  it  was 
animated,  marked  an  epoch  in  its 
very  nature  transitory,  as  existing 
by  the  suppression  of  the  criticu 
spirit,  and  by  the  complete  paralysis 
of  the  speculative  fiEu^ulties.  Asso- 
ciated with  a  com)eption  of  the  go- 
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venunent  of  the  uniyerse  and  of  the 
history  of  mankind  which  was  fun- 
damentallj  false,  it  was  destined  to 
be  dissolved  by  the  advance  of  know- 
ledge and  the  revival  of  learning. 

Again,  the  most  strenuous  efforts 
of  the  Church  on  behalf  of  morality, 
as  bng  as  the  religious  constituted 
the  only  recognised  sanction,  failed, 
e?6n  in  the  case  of  the  clergy  them- 
selves, when  opposed  to  the  selfish 
interests  of  the  individual.  The 
bulk  of  the  clergy  were,  in  igno- 
rance, superstition,  and  licentious- 
ness, on  a  par  with  the  laiiy.  For 
ages  the  Church  launched  anathe- 
mas against  their  venality  and 
lawlessness  without  much  effect. 
They  were  accustomed  to  swell  the 
ranks  of  armies  in  the  field,  even 
;  where  they  had  not  the  pretext  of 
being  temporal  barons,  and  to  de- 
fend their  legal  rights  by  private 
dnel,  despite  the  opposition  of 
,  ecclesiastical  superiors.  Episcopal 
I  judges  tenaciously  adhered  to  the 
I  wager  of  battle  as  a  judicial  pro- 
I  cess  long  after  its  application  had 
I  been  prohibited  by  Popes  and 
I  councils.  Ecclesiastical  thunders 
rolled  unheeded  over  tournaments 
and  buU-fights,  until,  in  process  of 
time,  these  popular  diversions  died 
a  natural  death.  Pilgrimages  to 
holy  shrines  were  looked  upon  with 
dis&your  by  pious  and  sensible  pre- 
lates, because  of  the  obscene  im- 
mora^ty  over  which  they  not  un- 
frequently  served  to  throw  the 
cloak  of  devout  observance.  The 
Hst  might  be  indefinitely  extended, 
but  enough  has  been  said  to  show 
^OYf  completely  ineffectual  the 
mere  religious  sanction  has  ever 
proved  against  the  selfish  propen- 
sions  of  human  nature.  And  this 
must  be  so ;  for  the  force  of  the 
I'ohgious  sanction  depends  upon  the 
degree  in  which  the  fact  of  future 
Inwards  and  punishments  is  rea- 
lised by  the  imagination.  Now, 
this  r^edisation  is  always  most 
perfectly  arrived  at  under  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  superstition.     As  a 


general  rule,  then,  the  religious 
sanction,  pure  and  simple,  acts 
with  most  thoroughness  on  igno- 
rant minds:  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  efficacy  of  its  action 
is  diminished  for  those  very  minds 
by  the  facility  which,  they  are  led 
to  believe,  exists  for  compounding 
for  sin  through  the  formalism  of 
religious  rites.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  habit  of  independent  thinking 
weakens  the  power  of  imaginative 
realisation,  engenders,  half  uncon- 
sciously at  first,  a  contempt  for 
vulgar  credulity,  and  tends  gra- 
dually to  substitute  a  sounder  view 
of  ethics  for  the  selfish  and  essen- 
tially low  moral  motives  which  it  has 
displaced.  The  distinction  between 
virtue  pursued  as  a  means  to  the 
acquisition  of  heaven  and  the  avoid- 
ance of  hell,  and  virtue  pursued  for 
its  own  sake,  as  being  in  accordance 
with  the  higher  nature  of  man,  and 
a  just  conception  of  the  Deity,  has 
been  taken  by  philosophy,  and  not 
by  theology.  This  distinction,  be 
it  observed,  is,  at  bottom,  equally 
consistent  with  the  two  theories  re- 
specting the  moral  standard — the 
intuitional  and  the  utilitarian — 
which  divide  ethical  thinkers. 

To  divorce  religion  from  the 
freest  and  most  fearless  exercise 
of  reason  would  be  fatal  to  the 
progress  of  civilisation,  were  the 
former,  unfortunately,  to  maintain 
its  present  influence  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. For  it  must  always  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  degree  of 
conviction  entertained  concerning 
religious  doctrines  has  seldom  been 
regulated  by  the  degree  of  truth  to 
whioh  they  were  actually  entitled 
to  lay  claim.  Nothing  is  more 
common  than  to  hear  estimable  and 
zealous  persons  appeal  to  their  own 
internal  feelings  and  emotions  as 
yielding  infiaJlible  testimony  to  the 
truth  of  their  religious  beliefs. 
However  this  may  be,  and  whatever 
view  of  the  necessary  truth  of  the 
immediate  interpretations  of  con- 
sciousness   may    best    reoommend 
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itself  to  plulosaphersy  this  at  least 
ia  certain,  that  intensity  of  convic- 
tron  and  nnmerical  prevalence  of 
belief,  where  the  objects  thereof  are 
not^  in  any  proper  sense,  tangible  to 
conscionsDess  at  all,  afford  bat  the 
barest  prima  feicie  presnmption  of 
corresponding  truth.     The  marty- 
rology  of  Christianity  teems  with 
instances  of  fervent  self-sacrifice ; 
but  this  distinction  belongs  in  an 
eqnal  degree  to  the  vilest  supersti- 
tions that  ever  passed  current  under 
■^tte  name  of  religion.     The  votaries 
of  Bhuddism,  the  Hindoo  widows, 
the  Chages  at  the  siege  of  Acre, 
tbe  Jews,  the  early  Christians,  the 
Druses    of    Mount     Libanns,    the 
Albigensian    heretics,   the  victims 
and  the  martyrs  of  the  Beformation, 
all  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  the 
darkest  falsehood    and    the    most 
sublime  truth  may  be  equally  pro- 
ductive of  devoted  zeal.      Within 
the  last  few  months  a  prophet  arose 
in  Russia  preaching  self-destruction 
by  fire  as  the  omy  sure  road  to 
salvation,  and  forthwith  1,700  per- 
sons burn^  themselves  to  death  in 
one  village  alone.'   It  would  seem, 
indeed,  as  if  the  strength  of  zeal 
was  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  mon- 
strosify  of  the  opinions  or  doctrines 
by  which  it    is  enkindled.      The 
moral  effects,  on  the  other  hand, 
<^  belief  in  any  religious  dogma  are, 
whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  in  pro- 
portkA  to  its  truth,  as  far  as  truth 
can  be  fixed  by  reference  to  the 
most  elevated  moral  standard  and 
conception  of  the  Deity  as  a  moral 
ruler.     The  truer,  in  this  sense,  the 
doctrine  which    is  the   object    of 
belief  is,  i^e  more  perfect  will  be 
its  influence  on  the  best  interests 
and  happiness  of   humanity,   and 
vice  versd — a  remark  which  needs 
no  further  illustraiaon.     This  consi- 
derati<m  supplies  an  additional  ar- 
gument of  great  weight  in  favour  of 
a   constant  testing  of   theological 
dogxDB,  by  the  touchstone  of  reascm. 


Unity  produced  by  the  su|^res- 
sion  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same 
thing,  the  muzzling  of  the  critical 
spirit,  which  would  be  effected 
through  the  denominational  eysbsm 
sought  by  the  Catholic  hierardiy, 
is  essentially  false  in  principle,  smce 
growing  intelligence  ever  entails 
a  neeeesity  of  re-examining  tiie 
grounds  of  belief.  The  nature 
and  kind  are  of  greater  importance, 
than  the  quantum  (^evidence  m 
deciding  belief;  were  it  otherwise 
the  tales  of  witchcraft  would  he 
as  credible  as  the  accounts  of  tiie 
Christian  miracles.  The  question 
of  quantity  is  within  the  compre- 
hension of  the  meanest  inteltect, 
while  that  of  the  nature  of  evi- 
dence can  be  grasped  only  1^ 
cultivated  intelligence,  and  de- 
mands, as  the  primary  condition  of 
guaranteed  settlement,  unimpeded 
facility  for  examination  and  re- 
examination on  its  own  merits. 
Again,  the  denominational  system 
under  clerical  control  has  a  direct 
tendency  to  cast  the  mind  of  society 
in  one  mould,  and  by  crushing  ont 
individualism  to  deprive  the  pnblio 
of  the  advantages  d[  variety  of  opi- 
nions, which  it  would  else  have 
enjoyed.  To  pass  over  the  consi- 
deration that,  historically,  theclei^ 
as  a  body — with  many  brilliant  ex- 
ceptions, which,  however,  have  ex- 
isted not  because,  but  in  spite  of, 
their  churchmanship — ^have,  nafeo- 
rally  enough,  in  every  age  stre- 
nuously opposed  themselves  to  the 
progress  of  scientific  culture,  when- 
ever the  results  seemed  to  menace 
the  authority  of  theological  dogmaor 
the  supremacy  of  ecclesiastical  in- 
fluence, it  cannot  but  be  thataBystem 
of  education  founded  upon  the  prin- 
ciples to  which  we  have  adverted 
at  some  length  in  the  earlier  portion 
of  this  paper,  would  to  a  most  de- 
leterious extent  stereotype  ihe  ex- 
isting state  of  intellectoal  develop- 
ment,   and    sacrifiee    fireedom  of 
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tiluraghi  in  every  department  of  its 
exercise,  excepi  that  of  the  exact 
sciences,  to  immutable  nniformity  of 
theological  doctrine.  It  is  all  verj 
well  to  talk  of '  handling  philosophy 
merely  for  purposes  of  refutation ;' 
but  does  experience  jns^fy  any  re- 
liance on  the  candour  or  infallibility 
of  professional  criticism,  especially 
when  criticism  starts  with  the  modest 
assumption  that  the  philosophy  to 
be  refuted  is,  not  possibly  true, 
but  inevitably  and  palpably  false  ? 
The  mental  and  moral  habits  ge- 
nerated by  *  refutation '  of  this  sort 
need  no  comment.  The  grand  object 
of  the  ecclesiastical  mind  and  poUcy, 
consisting,  as  ib  does,  in  fixing 
theology  in  a  permanent  and  im- 
mutable form,  is  carried  out,  not  by 
interpreting  dogma  in  the  light  of 
general  laws  and  moral  obligations, 
as  these  are  evolred  from  time  to 
time  by  the  processes  of  growing 
intelligence,  but  by  limiting  laws 
and  obligations  in  accordance  with 
obsolete  narrowness  of  dogma. 
Hence  the  disdain  of  modem  thought 
and  modem  educational  systems,  and 
the  admiration  for  the  medifoval  uni- 
^^^rsity  type,  expressed  by  Catholic 
writers.  This  system  tends  to  tam- 
per with  the  nature  ci  man  in  order 
to  fit  him  into  a  certatn  place  in  it- 
self^ and  is  maintained,  not  so  much 
by  any  intellectual  i^preoiation  of 
its  intrinsic  fitness,  as  by  an  over- 
awing organisatiou  of  ecclesiastical 
machinery — a  despotism  of  organi- 
sation, as  Mr.  Mill  would  say,  in  which 
individual  liberty  disappears,  and 
which  is  fraught  with  peculiar  dan- 
ger to  the  interests  of  progress  by 
reason  of  the  complete  absence  of 
all  constitutional  checks  upon  its  ex- 
ercise. One  of  the  strongest  argu- 
ments in  &vour  of  the  Anglican 
State  Church  is  derived  from  the 
practical  guarantee  for  the  existence 
of  variety  of  opinion  and  individual 
liberty  within  its  pale,  whi^  is  given 
not  only  by  the  constitution  of  the 
Church  itsdf,  bat  also  by  the  wide 
area,  in  every  sense,  from  which  its 


dergy  are  drawn.  These  men,  hav- 
ing had  a  common  education,  and 
retaining,  in  respect  of  social  and 
political  interests  and  pursuits,  much 
in  common  with  the  laity,  exert, 
on  the  whole,  a  salutary  influence 
in  harmonising  lay  and  clerical  re- 
ligious views,  not  by  means  of  dic- 
tation on  the  one  side  and  obedience 
on  the  other,  but  through  the  me- 
dium of  intellectual  equality  between 
the  two  orders.  In  this  wav,  lay  edu- 
cation and  habits  of  thought  operate 
towards  a  beneficial  diminution  of 
excessive  theological  bias.  This 
desirable  state  of  things  can  be 
rendered  possible  in  Ireland,  for  tiie 
most  part,  only  by  the  separate  cul- 
tivation of  rehgious  and  secular 
knowledge. 

In  the  interests  of  philosophical 
inquiry  it  is,  especially,  desirable  to 
brmg  about  the  separate  cultivation 
of  theology,  particularly  in  the  more 
extreme  forms.  The  character  and 
method  of  the  one  are  diametrically 
opposed  to  those  of  the  other.  While 
the  former  deals  principally  with 
abstract  ideas  and  general  propo- 
sitions, and  finds  its  authorisation 
in  itself,  the  latter  is  essentially 
concrete  in  type,  and  grasps  at  the 
personal  and  the  individual.  Ap- 
pealing to  the  imagination  thou^ 
the  senses,  it  surrounds  the  believer 
with  a  host  of  concrete  images,  and 
refers  the  decision  of  the  nature 
of  man,  as  well  as  of  Deity,  and  of 
the  moral  character  of  human 
actions,  to  an  anthority  extraneous 
to,  and  independent  of,  the  mind. 
Admissi<mto  the  fullest  extent  of  the 
propriety  of  religious  ooncretism, 
quoad  religkm,  and  of  its  effectual 
influence  in  generating  a  devotional 
spirit,  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
maintaining  the  hostility  of  the 
theological  to  the  philosoj^cal  me- 
thod, and  the  necessity  of  separating 
the  one  from  the  other  in  order  to 
insure  to  the  latter  freedom  of  de- 
vdopment  within  its  own  circle. 
Had  the  advantages  of  separation 
been  more  genenoly  : 
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an  earlier  date  the  discord  between 
the  religious  and  secular  interests 
would  not  have  been  so  strongly 
marked  as  it  is  to-daj.  But  ftom 
time  to  time  attempts  to  harmonise 
them  by  means  of  rational  demar- 
cation of  their  appropriate  spheres 
of  action  have  been  persistently 
checked  by  legal  penalties  and  quasi- 
penalties,  by  ecclesiastical  denuncia- 
tion, by  misdirected  force  of  edu- 
cation, and  by  the  obloquy  of  un- 
enlightened pubUc  opimon — an 
agency,  perhaps,  more  powerful 
than  even  overt  persecution.  The 
obstructive  force  of  theology  has 
stopped,  and  still  continues  to  stop, 
the  way  of  social  and  political  reform. 
The  Sabbath  question,  marriage  with 
a  deceased  wife's  sister,  the  potency 
of  an  oathasaffectinglegal  testimony, 
the  relations  between  Church  and 
State,  the  position  of  women,  the 
nature  of  the  conjugal  tie,  national 
education — ^these  are  a  few  of  the 
legislative  problems,  which  in  our 
own  country  find,  even  now,  the 
natural  difficulties  of  solution  aggra- 
vated by  arguments  based  on  scrip- 
tural passages  of  confessedly  doubt- 
ful application. 

To  restore  and  confirm  the  con- 
trol of  theology  overpublic  education 
at  this  hoar  of  the  day  would  not 
only  be  a  reactionary  movement  on 
the  part  of  English  Liberalism,  but 
would  also  beb^y  a  strange  blind- 
ness to  that  general  current  of 
thouffht,  which  it  is  customary  to 
call  the  spirit  of  the  age.  A  struggle 
between  the  ecclesiastical  and  secaW 
powers,  having  for  its  object  the  re- 
trenchment of  the  former,  is  raging 
throughout  all  Europe.  Prussia, 
Poland,  and  the  Danubian  Princi- 
palities are  engaged  in  revising  and 
modifying  the  status  of  the  clergy. 
In  Itidy,  the  temporal  power  of  the 
papacy  finds  little  favour  in  the  eyes 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  population. 
The  Government  of  Victor  Emma- 
nuel has  confiscated  the  property  of 
ecclesiastical  corporations,  and  in 
Spain  the  minister  of  finance  has 


proposed  to  adopt  the  precedent 
Religious  liberty  has  been  conceded 
in  Spain  and  enlarged  in  Sweden. 
The   Catholics  of  &uth   Germany 
have  resented  by  anticipation  the 
apprehended  results   of  the  (Ecu- 
menical Council.     In   France    the 
attacks  of  the  Badicals,   a  party 
already  increasing    in    power,    on 
the  Church  recognised  by  the  State 
are  beginning  to  assume  a  serious 
character.     £u  North  Germany  there 
is  a  g^wing  feeling,  if  we  may  trust 
the  correspondent  of  the  Timeg,  in 
favour  of  Church  disestablishment. 
Catholic  Congregationalism,  to  look 
for  a  moment  beyond  the  limits  of 
Europe,   seems  not   impossible  in 
Chicago,  as  the  issue  of  a  contest 
between  the  laity  and  their  eccle- 
siastical   superiors    touching    the 
right,  claimed  by  the  laity,  of  choos- 
ing and  i^pointing  their  own  priests. 
Even  the  Jews  are  moving  onward. 
During  the  recent  synod  of  rabbis 
several  propositions  of  a  most  ra- 
tionalistic cnaracter  were  put  for- 
ward by  eminent  doctors   of  the 
Hebrew  persuasion.    With  respect 
to  the  question  of  public  education, 
the  tendency  is  in  the  same  direction. 
In    France,   public    education   has 
long  been  a  function  of  State,  and 
within  the  last  few  months  the  Go- 
vernment, it  would  appear,  has  taken 
into  its  own  hands  a  movement  for 
the  higher  education  of  women  set 
on  foot  by  a  prelate  of  the  Church. 
A  meeting  of  schoolmasters  from 
all  parts   of  Austria  has  recently 
been  held  at  Gratz,  in  which   the 
speakers  congratulated  the  Austrian 
Government  on  having  released  the 
national  schools  from  dependence 
on  the  Church,  and  insisted  upon 
the  necessity  of  freeing  the  minds 
of  the  pupils  from  the  prejudices 
which  the  clergy  had  instilled  into 
them.     With  this  almost  univernd 
course  of  European  policy  before  her 
eyes,  England,   who  has   declined 
paying  for  the  future  any  religious 
order  of  men  to  instruct  the  Lrisb 
people  in  religion  as  clergymen,  is 
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not  likely  to  sabBidise  the  same 
orders  with  a  view  to  their  ad- 
ministering the  same  instmction 
under  the  guise  of  universitj  or 
college  professors. 

Tbere  has  been  a  period  in  our 
history  daring  which  it  was  quite 
right  and  fitting  that  the  work  of 
edacation  should  have  been  wholly 
entrusted  to  the  clergy.  That  was 
when  they  alone  possessed  the 
literary  knowledge  implying  ability 
to  teach,  and  when  the  curriculum 
of  the  seats  of  public  instruction  was 
circumscribed  within  very  meagre 
limits.  All  that  has  passed  away. 
The  laity  of  the  present  day  are,  to 
speak  generally,  rather  in  advance 
of  the  clei^y,  in  point  of  knowledge, 
culture  and  mental  ability,  than 
otherwise.  Higher  education  has 
itself  become  so  complicated  and 
extended  over  so  vast  a  field,  and 
embraces  lay  interests  so  numerous 
and  diverse,  that  any  body  of  men 
brought  up,  as  the  clergy  of  certain 
creeds  have  been,  in  the  seclusion 
of  theological  retreats,  isolated  com- 
pletely from  lay  necessities  and  sym- 
pathies, must  be  as  entirely  unfitted, 
through  acquired  professional  nar- 
rowness of  mind  and  deficient  know- 
ledge of  men  and  affairs,  to  construct 
or  control  the  higher  education  of 
laymen,  as  practising  barnsters 
would  be  to  initiate  or  direct  the 
legislation  of  the  country.  The 
multifarious  knowledge  and  wide 
nmge  of  experience  and  sympathy, 
requisite  for  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  a  system  designed 
to  satisfy  the  wants  of  modem 
society,  cannot  be  insured  except  by 
rendering  the  influence  of  laymen 
paramount  in  the  organisation  and 
government  of  it,  which  in  a  country 
circumstanced  as  Ireland  is  will 
necessitate  the  adoption  of  secular- 
ism. 

Denominational  universities  being 
therefore  inconsistent  with  the  au- 
thoritatively enounced  principles 
of  liberalism,  how  is  the  question  of 
conscience  to  be  dealt  with  ?    For 


the  views  here  advocated  are  in 
direct  conflict  with  those  of  Catholic 
writers  cited  above.  That  legisla- 
tion in  accordance  with  the  wishes 
and  sentiments  of  the  people  is 
both  just  and  statesmanlike  is,  no 
doub^  when  fenced  with  the  limita- 
tions of  common  sense,  a  proposi- 
tion which  scarcely  challenges  con- 
tradiction. To  legislate,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  accordance  with  the 
extreme  demands,  however  extra- 
vagant, of  sectional  portions  of  the 
people  involves  the  absurdity  of  re- 
ducing the  l^^lature  to  the  position 
of  a  mere  vestry,  assembled  to  re- 
gister, quite  possibly,  among  other 
^ings  the  edicts  of  fenaticism;  and 
deprives  it  of  that  power  of  educating 
public  opinion,  the  exercise  of 
which  constitutes  a  most  important 
collateral  function  of  popular  go- 
vernment, or  rather,  since  the  power 
is  one  which  must  under  any  circum- 
stances be  unavoidably  exercised, 
either  for  good  or  evil,  perverts  it 
to  the  side  of  evil.  To  call  upon 
the  State,  in  the  case  with  which  we 
are  immediately  concerned,  to  sup- 
ply facilities,  pecuniary  or  otherwise, 
for  the  education  of  the  nation  ^6u 
facto  implies  a  discretionary  power 
vested  in  the  State  as  to  the  condi- 
tions of  the  grant.  Not  that  it  is  a 
thing  to  be  desired  that  universities 
shoidd  be  deprived  of  the  power  of 
self-management,  or  that  education 
should  become  a  function  of  State 
government  administration  solely, — 
though  even  that  would  be  prefer- 
able to  converting  them  into  a 
branch  of  ecclesiasticism ;  for  under 
State  control  the  vicissitudes  of 
party  would  to  some  extent  coun- 
teract the  danger  of  stagnation, 
while  the  Church  would  throw  all 
her  influence  into  the  scale  in  favour 
of  unchanging  uniformity.  But  this 
objection  to  State  control  is  widely 
removed  from  the  position  that  the 
State  may  fidrly  be  expected  to 
give  unconditional  grants  to  be  ad- 
ministered according  to  the  sole  will 
of  the  recipients.    On  the  contrary. 
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not  only  is  the.  State  precluded  hj 
ordiiniTj  Bomty  from  establishing  a 
system  which  would  contradiet  the 
whole  tenor  of  its  policy,  but  it 
is  morally  bound  to  the  nation  to 
establish  only  the  best  practi- 
cable, if  it  cannot  the  best  possible, 
system. 

As  a  matter  of  fiact,  it  is  yery 
doubtful  whether  denominational 
universities  are  in  accordance  with 
the  s^timents  and  wishes  of  '  the 
Irish  people.'  The  statements  of 
the  Ca^oHc  priesthood  on  this  head 
must  be  largely  discounted  by  re- 
ference to  the  circumstances  of  the 
case.  They  are  interested  parties 
not  only  in  a  public,  but  also  in  a 
private  and  personal,  sense.  The 
recent  manifesto  of  an  eminent  Car- 
dinal in  Ireland  is  very  strong  in 
language  and  decided  in  tone,  and 
would  indeed,  merit  more  emphatic 
characterisation,  were  it  not  obvions 
how  wild  would  be  the  expectation 
of  a  union  of  ordinary  candour  and 
politeness  with  episcopal  sseai  of  so 
exalted  a  type.  Yet  this  document, 
which  winds  up  with  the  last  resort 
of  spiritual  terrorism,  a  denial  of  the 
rites  of  the  Church,  against  all  who 
should  Tentnre  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  advantages  of  mixed  education 
for  their  children,  does  not  carry 
out  the  bold  assertion  of  unanimity, 
even  as  r^^ards  the  lower  orders 
of  the  people,  the  bulk  of  whom  are, 
from  the  c^ect  ofages  of  submission 
on  all  points  of  this  nature,  probably 
incapable  of  exerting  any  judgment 
at  all  on  the  subject.  At  the  opposite 
end  of  the  social  scale,  the  more 
cultivated  classes  of  the  Irish  Ca- 
tholics, those  among  them,  more 
especially,  who  have  been  educated 
in  a  practically  *  mixed '  university, 
which  not  even  the  Catholic  bishops 
accuse  of  having  impaired  their  re- 
Hgions  faith,  nave,  so  far  as  they 
have  as  yet  declared  themselves, 
given  in  their  adhesion  to  the  un- 
sectanam  i^stem. 

But  gpranting  ihat  the  Catholic 
laily  were  really  in  harmony  with 


their  priestly  guideson  this<|«e8^n, 
that  circumstance  could  not  be  per- 
mitted to  transform  the  action  and 
policy  of  the  State,  however  it  might 
neutralise  their  effect,  or  postpone 
final  settlement.  While  the  prin- 
ciple of  religious  eqaality  logically 
calls  for  the  admission  of  all  withomt 
distinction  of  creed  to  t^e  most  com- 
plete participation  in  every  advan- 
tage of  the  unirersity  system  in 
Ireland,  it  is  equally  imperative  on 
the  State  to  aooomplish  that  end 
through  the  secularisation  of  ex- 
isting, instead  of  the  establishment 
of  a  series  of  denominational,  insti- 
tutions. The  latter  course  would 
eventuate  in  religious  inequality. 
ApaH  from  the  consideration,  that 
existing  funds  would  be  inadequate 
to  the  educational  endowment  of 
the  nation,  when  apportioned  among 
separate  religious  sects — a  process 
which  would  practically  result 
in  starving  minorities  if  carried 
out  on  the  basis  of  'due  proportion' 
— the  exclusion  of  auy  individual 
from  the  enjoyment  of  public  money 
because  of  his  religious  views  woidd 
be  on  the  face  of  it  unequal.  It  was 
in  a  very  different  sense  that  the 
advocates  of  the  religious  equality 
of  the  present  hour  raised  the  cry 
during  the  last  two  sessions  over 
the  body  of  the  Irish  Church. 
Besides,  this  species  of  religious 
equality  implies  inequsdity  in  mental 
tniining.  if  the  various  sects  will 
exclude  from  their  educational 
courses  all  branches  of  inquiry,  ^1 
trains  of  thought  and  results  of 
thinking,  all  views  of  historical 
events,  which  may  I4>p6ar  to  the 
ecclesiastical  mind  possibty  adverse 
to  the  dogmatic  teaching  of  this  or 
Ihat  school  of  theology,  no  power 
of  selection,  no  opportunify  ror  the 
exercise  of  judgment,  in  ihe  case  of 
conflicting  historical  or  philoso- 
phical opinions,  will  be  left  to  those 
who  receive  their  education  under 
these  conditions.  They  may  be 
tcmght  many  things,  bat  mwt  be 
c(mtent  to  dispense  wit^   mental 
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trainiiig    and   cnltnre — to   forego 
^tliat  kigbesta&d  most  harmonioos 
development  of  their  powers  to  a 
coiaplete    and    consistent   whole,' 
which  Baron  Hnmboldt  (quoted  bj 
Mr.  Mill)    has  enlarged  upon  as 
oonstiiating  *  the  end  of  man/   The 
State,  standing    between    modern 
froitfblness  and  mediffival  effeteness, 
between  the  living  and  the  dead, 
cannot  sacrifice  its  own  condnsicms 
as    to  the  policy  best  adapted  to 
promote  the  general  good,  based  as 
thej  are  upon  a  just  reading  of  his- 
tory and  appreciation  of  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  mind  of  the  civi- 
Heed  world  is  steadily  setting,  to  the 
retrograde  demands  of  any  portion 
of  the  people,  dignified  though  they 
may  be  by  the  name  of  conscience. 
In   other  woi*ds  the  State   cannot 
compromise  its  own  conscience  in 
complaisance  to  the  conscience  of 
others.     It  is  prepared  to  offer  to 
all,   on  terms  of  perfect  equality, 
the  advantages  of  the  highest  edu- 
cation that  &e  nineteenth  century 
.  can  boast,  freed  from  those  elements 
of  terror  which  a  hostile  theology 
bears    in  its  train,  imd  so  many- 
sided  in  the  subjects  of  stady  and 
in    the    schools    of    thought    em- 
braced within  its  circle  of  culti- 
vation, that   each  individual  may 
be  enabled  to  choose  whatever  sub- 
jects or  schools  may  best  approve 
themselves  to  his  judgment,  without 
the  risk  either  of  trenchmg  upon 
the  tender  ground  of  religious  con- 
viction, or  of  interfering  with  his 
prospects    of  academical    success. 
This  state  ofthings  might  be  brought 
about  with  tolerable  completeness, 
under  the  facilities  which  woald  be 
furnished  by  secularism,  by  cono- 
paratively   slight  modiGcatioBS  of 
the  university  system  as  it  now  is 
in  Ireland.     Should  there  be  danger 
in  the  atmosphere  of  such  an  in- 
stitution,  the   danger  will  be,   at 
least,    alike   for   all.     The   conse- 
quences of  refusing  acceptance  of  the 
offer  rest  with  those  who  refuse, 
not  those  who  make  it.     The  pro- 


position respecting  a  redistribution 
of  the  public  funds  of  the  Dublin 
University  is  from  every  point  of 
view  too  ludicrous  to  be  seriously 
entertained.  The  practical  results 
of  such  a  measure  would  be  to  de- 
prive the  Irish  people  in  great  part 
of  an  institution  which  supplies  them 
with  an  education  really  free,  in  the 
only  sense  of  the  term  much  worth 
caring  for,  and  abreast  of  the  oivi- 
lisation  of  the  age— ^m  institution, 
too,  which  has  done  its  work  well, 
and  for  which  there  would  not  be 
the  remotest  possibility  of  providii^ 
an  adequate  substitute. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that 
the  State,  becaase  it  adheres  to  a 
line  of  policy,  which  appears  to 
carry  with  it  a  preponderance  of 
public  benefit,  would  be  justified  in 
attempting  to  force  it  upon  dissen- 
tients, who,  from  the  nature  of  ihQ 
case,  would  themselves  be  the  prin- 
cipal sufferers  by  a  course  of  resis- 
tance. K  direct  legislation  in  the 
sense  of  the  latter  is  impossible,  a 
policy  of  thorough  inaction  is  neither 
necessary  nor  advisable.  A  middle 
course  has  long  been  in  the  con- 
templation of  all  parties  as  the  most 
feasible  way  of  dealing  with  a  very 
perplexing  situation.  The  State  may 
no  longer  endow  denominational 
universities  or  colleges,  it  is  true, 
but  there  is  no  sufficient  reason 
against  deferring  to  popular  oon- 
science  to  the  extent  of  supple- 
menting, by  some  such  device  as  the 
creation  of  a  national  examining 
body,  with  power  to  confer  degrees, 
the  establishment  and  endowment 
of  denominational  colleges  by  the 
several  religious  sects  themselves. 

The  duty  of  this  board  or  body, 
which  ought  to  include  represen- 
tatives of  all  sects  and  schools  in- 
discriminately, would  consist,  not  in 
teaching,  but  in  testing  the  teaching 
of  the  self-sustained  and  self-ad- 
ministered affiliated  colleges.  In 
examining,  consequently,  for  simple 
degrees,  it  would  proceed  on  the 
basis  of  eliminating  from  the  exami- 
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nation  every  element  not  common 
to  the  academical  courses  of  all  the 
college,  or  giving  the  student  the 
power  of  effecting  such  elimination 
for  himself.  In  the  event  of  a  body 
of  the  nature  under  consideration 
examining  for  the  higher  university 
honours,  it  would,  of  course,  if  equal 
justice  were  to  be  done  to  all  parties, 
find  itself  compelled  to  inclu  de  more 
or  less  of  what  might  not  be  com- 
mon to  the  teaching  of  the  several 
sectarian  institutions.  But  this 
need  create  no  difficulty.  In  this 
case,  as  in  the  other,  the  range  of 
subjects  could  be  made  so  wide  as 
to  permit  the  student  to  avail  himself 
of  that  unrestricted  power  of  se- 
lection, to  which  we  have  already 
drawn  the  reader's  attention.  More- 
over, the  method  of  examination  on 
any  debatable  subject  of  study 
might  well  be  purely  historical.  To 
illustrate  our  meaning,  let  us  take 
the  instance  of  ethics.  The  ex- 
amination would  embrace  the  three 
schools  of  ethical  thought — the  in- 
tuitional, the  beneficential,  and  the 
distinctively  Catholic  schools — and 
would  limit  inquiry  to  the  views  of 
each  as  matters  of  historical  fact, 
without  attempting  to  elicit  the  in- 
dividual opinions  of  the  examined. 
Furthermore,  equal  weight  would 
be  attached  to  each  of  the  three 
systems,  and  full  marks  given  for 
answering  in  any  two  of  them. 

This  plan  wotdd  obviate  any  diffi- 
culty on  the  ground  of  conscientious 


scruple ;  for  each  college  would  of 
course  base  its  ethical  instruction 
upon  the  system  ofwhich  it  happened 
to  approve,  as  most  nearly  approach- 
ing truth,  and  handle  any  other, 
with  which  it  saw  fit  to  deal  at  all, 
in  connection  with  the  precautionary 
antidote  of '  refutation.'  A  few  ob- 
servations on  the  advantages  to  be 
fairly  expected  from  the  adoption  of 
the  secular  system  will  conclude, 
though  not  exhaust,  the  present 
inquiry.  The  mental  and  moral 
benefits  likely  to  arise  have  been 
abundantly  implied  in  what  has  been 
already  said.  We  will  only  add 
that  a  generous,  unsectarian,  lay 
education,  besides  having  the  effect 
of  constantly  forcing  the  clergy  up 
to  the  intellectual  level  of  their  time, 
cannot  fail  to  exercise  a  most  bene- 
ficial influence  upon  the  social  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country.  While 
denominationalism  operates  to  ren- 
der permanent  the  old  division  of 
the  people  of  Ireland  into  two  hostile 
camps,  and  to  perpetuate  eternally 
the  existing  elements  of  disunion, 
intolerance,  uncharity  and  hatred  of 
race,  secularism  tends  to  create, 
out  of  the  common  pursuit  of  a  com- 
mon knowledge  and  mutual  inter- 
change of  divergent  thought,  mutual 
respect,  tolerance,  charify,  union  in 
difference,  harmonious  co-operation, 
and  common  patriotism ;  and,  so,  to 
realise  more  and  more  fully  as  years 
roll  on,  that  ideal  sphere  of  moral 
action,  society  in  equaUty. 

R.  O.  B.  L. 
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THE  AGBICTJLTURAL  LABOURBE.' 


SELDOM,  if  ever,  has  any  report 
been  laid  before  Parliament, 
more  deserving  oPfj^eral  eonsidera- 
tion,  than  these  two  reports  of  the 
Oomtnissioners  appointed  to  inqnire 
into  the  employment  of  women  and 
children  in  agricnltare. 

In  1865,  pnblic  attention  had 
heen  painfully  directed  (very  mnch 
trough  the  exertions  of  Professor 
Ptakwcett)  to  tlie  employment  of 
women  and  children  in  pnblic  gangs, 


had  been  proved  that  a  large  portion 
of  the  children  in  many  counties 
were  growing  up  withoat  edacationf 
many  of  them  in  a  state  of  moral 
degradation  that  was  painful  to 
contemplate,  and  a  scandal  to  any 
civilised  joramunity.  It  was  stated 
that  where  those  employed  in  public 
gangs  were  counted  by  hundreds, 
those  employed  in  private  gangs 
were  counted  by  thousands.  Public 
opinion  would  have  demanded,  if 


especially  as  practised  in  the  caster  nh  e  Qovernment   had   shown  any 


eounties  of  England 

Mr.  Tremenheere  and  Mr.  Tnfbell, 
tiie  Commissioners  on  the  employ- 
ttwntof  children  and  young  persons 
in  trades  and  manufactures,  were 
ill thatyear  directed  by  Sir  G.  Grey, 
then  fifccretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department,  to  extend  their 
inquiries  into  the  orffnnised  system 
of  labour  known  as  ttiat  of  agricul- 
tural gangs. 

Their  report  of  March  5,  1867, 
^Uy  confirmed  the  worst  accounts 
<^  the  evils  both  physical  and  moral 
^ing  from  that  system,  and  led 
to  the  passing  of  the  Agprioultnral 
Gwip  Act^  which  endeavoured  to 
pWTide  a  remedy  for  these  evils. 

Public  attention,  however,  having 
^u  turned  to  the  condition  of  one 
portion  of  the  agricultural  popula- 
*»»»  it  was  impossible  that  invest  i- 
^^n  could  stop  at  this  point.     It 


o  sitation,  that  a  searching  inquiry 
should  be  made  into  the  state  of  the 
agricultural  labourers  m  other  parts 
of  England ;  nor  could  Parliament 
have  suffered  the  condition  of  young 
persons,  other  than  those  working 
in  public  gangs,  to  remain  without 
investigation.  The  line  that  sepa- 
rates public  from  private  g^ngs  is 
almoBtimperceptible.  The  condition 
of  a  few  children,  not  numerous 
enough  to  be  called  a  g&i3ff,  employed 
upon  a  farm,  under  Uie  farmer,  will 
differ  in  no  respect  from  the  condi- 
tion of  other  children  in  the  same 
parish,  who  do  work  in  gangs ;  ex- 
cept perhaps  as  to  the  evils  that 
arise  from  large  numbers  working 
together.  There  will  be  little  dif- 
ference between  them  as  to  over- 
work, as  to  wages,  as  to  education, 
and  as  to  morals. 

A  B4)yal   Commission  therefore 


j^^^  ^"^  S9twtd  R^pcrti  qfthf  Commissfonirs  on  fke  K/mp'opmrnt  f>f  CAiidrmt^  Yoimg 
^^ton,  wnd  Womm  in  AgnokUvre.    Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Ptflimaent  bf  Com- 
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was  issued  in  the  same  year,  to 
Messrs.  Tremenheere  and  Tufbell, 
directing  them  to  inquire  generally 
into  the  condition  of  women  and 
children  employed  in  agriculture, 
especially  with  a  view  to  the  hotter 
education  of  the  latter. 

It  is  to  these  two  reports  that  we 
now  desire  to  call  attention.  We  pro- 
pose to  analyse  their  contents,  and 
lay  a  condensed  summary  of  them 
before  our  readers.  We  shall,  as 
far  as  possible,  make  use  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  assistant  commis- 
sioners, and  of  the  witnesses  whom 
they  examined ;  we  shall  merely 
interpose  such  remarks  as  seem 
necessary  to  elucidate  the  subject, 
and  to  express  our  own  opinion  on 
the  conclusions  that  ought  to  be 
come  to. 

Although  the  Commissioners'  in- 
quiries were  specially  directed  to 
the  employment  of  women  and 
children,  and  to  the  state  of  educa- 
tion among  the  latter,  yet  they 
rightly  considered  that  their  inves- 
tigations would  have  been  most  in- 
complete, if  they  had  made  no  re- 
ference to  the  means  of  the  labourer, 
and  the  condition  of  liis  dwelling. 
Where  the  wages  of  the  labourer 
are  low,  he  is  almost  driven  by  ne- 
cessity to  send  his  children  to  work 
at  an  age  when  they  ought  to  be  at 
school,  that  he  may  eke  out  his 
own  scanty  means  by  their  petty 
earnings ;  and  where  his  dwelling  is 
insufficient  in  accommodation,  and 
means  of  comfort  and  decency,  the 
health  and  morals  of  the  children 
suffer,  and  all  the  efforts  of  the 
master  and  clergyman  are  rendered 
fruitless ;  for  a  good  home  is  of  more 
value  in  the  education  of  a  child 
than  all  the  lessons  of  the  school, 
and  all  the  services  of  the  church. 

For  the  purpose  of  acquiring  more 
accurate  information  respecting  the 
various  subjects  of  their  inquiry, 
the  commissioners  employed  assis- 
tant commissioners,  who  collected 
facts  and  took  evidence  on  the  spot, 
in  every  district  of  England.     By 


their  exertions,  which  display  mndi 
careful  diligence  and  considerable 
ability,  such  a  fund  of  information 
upon  the  condition  of  the  agricul- 
tural labourer  has  been  collected,  as. 
leaves  little  to  be  desired ;  except 
that  the  painful,  in  many  cases- 
shocking,  details  should  be  made- 
known  to  all  who  have  a  voice  in 
shaping  the  destinies  of  our  country^ 
or  who  take  an  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  their  fellow-men. 

First  in  order,  and  also  perhaps, 
first  in  interest  of  the  reports  of  the 
assistant  commissioners,  comes  tha^ 
of  Mr.  Fraser.  Mr.  Fraser  waa 
well  qualified  for  the  office,  having 
been  for  many  years  the  rector  of  a 
rural  parish  in  Berkshire,  and  also 
from  having  been  previously  en- 
gaged on  two  somewhat  similar  in- 
quiries relating  to  education. 

The  Commissioners  thus  express 
their  opinion  of  his  report :  '  It  is 
such  a  one  as  we  anticipated  frooi 
his  great  practical  experience  and 
well-known  ability.'  And  further 
on  they  say,  *  Mr.  Fraser's  picture 
of  the  state  of  the  agricultural 
cottages  in  the  counties  which  he 
visited,  cannot  fail  to  produce  a  deep 
impression.'  The  counties  which 
he  visited  were  Norfolk,  Suffolk, 
Essex,  Sussex,  and  Gloucester,  so 
that  his  observations  extend  over  a 
tolerably  wide  range  of  country. 

What  then  does  he  say  ?     This  i 

Nothing  can  be  more  wide-spread  than 
the  feeling  entertained,  nothing  can  be 
stronger  than  the  language  usod  aboat  the 
goneral  condition  of  the  cottages  of  the 
peasantry,  certainly  in  every  one  of  (he 
agricultural  d.stricts,  almost  in  every  one 
of  the  parishes  which  I  have  visited.  In 
one  return  they  are  described  as  *  miserable,* 
in  a  second  as  'deplorable,'  in  a  third  a» 
*  detf«table,'  in  a  fourth  as  a  *  disgrace  to  a 
Christian  community.*  Even  whan  they 
are  spnken  of  in  favourable  terms  it  will 
generally  be  found  that  if  adequste  in 
quality,  they  are  inadequate  in  quantity ; 
and  that  some  rich  landowner,  *lord  of 
all  he  surveys,*  and  having  exercised  bis 
lordship  by  evicting  so  much  of  his  popula- 
tion as  were  an  eyesore  or  were  likely  to 
become  a  burden  to  him,  still  employing 
their  kbour,  but  holding  himself  iirespon- 
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sible  for  their  domicile,  has  by  a  most  im- 
perfect system  of  compensation,  built  a 
limited  number  of  roomy  cottages,  which 
he  fills  with  his  most  immediate  depen- 
•dants. . . .  The  ni/yority  of  the  cottages  that 
«zist  in  rural  parishes  are  deficient  in 
almoet  eveiy  requisite  that  should  consti- 
tute a  home  for  a  Christian  family  in  a 
civilised  community.  They  are  deficient  in 
bedroom  accommodation,  very  few  having 
three  chambers,  and  in  some  parishes  the 
larger  proportion  only  one. 

They  are  deficient  'also  in  every- 
thing requisite  to  secure  the  health 
and  comfort  of  the  inhabitants.' 
*  It  is  impossible/  Mr.  Fraser  con- 
tinnes — 

to  exaggerate  the  ill  effects  of  such  a  state 
of  things  in  every  aspect,  physical,  social, 
eoonomical,  moral,  intellectual.  Physically 
in  combination  with  low  diet  it  generates 
all  manner  of  disease  among  the  poor.  .  .  . 
The  moral  consequences  are  fear- 
ful to  contemplate.  *  I  only  wonder,'  writes 
one  clergyman  to  me,  that '  our  agricultural 
poor  are  as  moral  as  they  are.  Modesty 
must  be  an  unknown  virtue,  decency  an 
animaginable  thing,  where  in  one  small 
chamber,  with  the  beds  lying  as  thickly  as 
I  they  can  be  packed,  father,  mother,  young 
men,  lads  grown  and  growing  up  girls,  are 
I  herded  promiscuously ;  where  every  opera- 
don  of  the  toilet  and  of  nature— dressing, 
nndreesings,  births,  deaths — is  perform^ 
by  each  within  the  sight  or  hearing  of  all ; 
where  children  of  both  sexes,  to  as  high  an 
I  age  as  twelre  or  fourteen,  or  even  more, 
iMcnpy  the  same  bed;  where  the  whole 
I  atmosphere  is  sensual,  and  human  nature  is 
I  degraded  into  something  below  the  level  of 
I  the  swine.  It  is  a  hideous  picture  ;*— not 
exactly  that  of  our  poets  and  landscape 
painters — '  and  the  picture  is  drawn  from 
life.'  ....  Mr.  Clarke  of  Norwich  can  tell 
any  one  who  will  ask  him,  tales  of  things 
that  he  himself  has  seen,  horri^ring  enough 
to  make  the  very  hair  stand  on  end.  The 
medical  gentlemen,  whose  evidence  I  pub- 
lish, assure  me  that  cases  of  incest  are 
anything  but  uncommon.  We  complain  of 
the  ante-nnptial  unchastity  of  our  women, 
of  the  loose  talk  and  conduct  of  the  girls 
who  work  in  the  fields,  of  the  light  way  in 
which  maidens  part  with  their  honour,  and 
how  seldom  either  a  parent's  or  a  brother's 
blood  boils  with  shame :  here  in  the  cottage 
i^erding  is  the  sufficient  account  and  his- 
tory of  it  all. 

The  reports  of  the  other  assis- 
tant commissioners  show  that  the 
same  state  of  things  prevails  almost 
universaUj. 


Mr.  Stanhope  fonnd  in  one  dis- 
trict in  Lincolnshire,  that  only  25  out 
of  400  cottages  had  more  than  two 
bedrooms;  and  nearly  one  half  of  the 
remainder  had  only  one  bedroom. 
From  Cambridgeshire,  Mr.  Portman 
reports  the  same  tale ;  '  the  whole 
evil  has  its  origin  in  overcrowded 
cottages ;  labourers  as  a  rule  are 
worse  lodged  than  cattle,  and  worse 
cared  for.'  But  it  is  needless  to 
multiply  evidence  to  prove  facts 
manifest  to  every  one  who  chooses 
to  make  use  of  his  own  observation ; 
we  do  not  require  a  Royal  Commis- 
sion to  inform  us  of  the  usual  size 
of  cottages,  or  of  the  number  of 
their  occupants,  or  to  enlighten  us 
as  to  what  must  be  the  consequences 
of  large  families  being  crowded  into 
such  dwellings. 

What  is  of  more  consequence 
is  to  know  how  this  scandal  and 
disgrace  has  arisen  ;  for  this  know- 
ledge will  best  point  out  how  the 
evil  itself  is  to  be  remedied.  It 
has  arisen  from  the  selfishness,  that 
is  to  say  from  the  wickedness,  of 
the  great  landowners.  This  is 
strong  language,  but  not  less  strong 
than  true.  This  selfishness  was 
displayed  especially  in  two  ways:  by 
forming  close  parishes ;  and  by 
creating  our  existing  system  of  land 
tenure. 

The  first  was  a  local  wrong, 
directly  caused  by  the  personal 
action  of  individual  landowners; 
the  second  was  a  national  wrong, 
but  was  equally  the  act  of  the  terri- 
torial aristocracy,  for  whose  interest 
it  was  established,  and  who  up  to  a 
very  recent  period  were  supreme  in 
both  houses  of  the  legislature. 

Many  of  our  readers  possibly  are 
in  happy  ignorance  of  what  is 
meant  by  'close*  and  'open'  pa- 
rishes. Under  the  old  poor  law,  and 
even  up  to  1865,  each  parish  was 
responsible  for  the  mainteuance  of 
its  own  poor:  under  this  state  of 
the  law,  if  a  parish  had  no  paupers 
it  had  no  poor's-rates. 

At  the  first  blush  this  might  seem 
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Boi  a  bad  regulatios^  sinoe  it  imght 
induce  the  emplojera  of  laboar  to 
remove  paaperigm^  by  giving  good 
and  constant  employment  to  all  the 
labourers  in  the  parish ;  however  a 
more  excellent  way  occurred  to  the 
landowners:    they   determined    to 
get  rid  of  pauperism  by  getting  rid 
of  the  labourer  altogether.     This 
plan  was  relentlessly  carried  out  in 
numerons  parishes  throughout  the 
land.     Where    one  man  was    the 
owner  of  a  whole  parish^  it  was 
easily  effected;   where  there  were 
only  two  or  three»  common  interest 
frequently    induced  them  to  join 
together  in  carrying  out  a  similar 
policy;  thus  whole  parishes  were 
cleared  of  cottages,  of  labourers^ 
and  of  poor's-rates ;   and  beeame 
known    as    close    parishes.     The 
landowners^  however,  did  not  wish 
their  Isnds  to  be  uncultivated ;  they 
only  wished  to  be  released  from  all 
eare  for  the  cultivators,  who  were 
driven  oat  to  settle  in  the  Asarest 
parish  in  which    there  were    too 
many    proprietors    to    enable    the 
'close'    system     to     be    adopted. 
These     latter    were    denominated 
'open'  parishes.      Into  these  the 
outcasts  from    the   close  parishes 
were  crowded  together;  miserable 
babiiations  were  run  up  by  needy 
speculators  for  their  accommoda- 
tion, often  at  exorbitant  rents ;  the 
time  and  streng^th  of  the  unhappy 
labourer    were     wasted     in     long 
journeys  to  and  from  his  work  in 
the  close  parishes,  the  *scum  and 
offscour  *  of  the  surrounding  eoua* 
try  was  often    poured   into  these 
villages,   easily   to    be    recognised 
from  the  wretched  and  dilapidated 
condition  of  the  cottages,  the  absence 
of  gardens,  and  want  of  neatness. 
In  these  open  parishes  the  shame- 
ful  system  of   agricultural  gangs 
took  its  rise:  and  in  these,  that 
system,  though  regulated  by  recent 
legislation,  still  flourishes.   Nothing 
can  be  more  emphatic   than    the 
language  employed  by  Mr.  Fraser, 
in  spe«dking  of  these  parishes : 


XodMd ,  rajtluay  MM  9»liA.  ftid.  I  vll 
TPnture  to  wAy  widwd,  thia  tiM  waum 
vhicb  Ud  to  the  erNUioa  of  «i^  psrinkM. 
it  ia  difikult  to  concMTtt.  Tfao^  «om  inm. 
s  dMin  to  rid  on»'a  leftf  of  a  jnit  ahvi  of 
s  biupden,  which  it  only  toUmbU  wImi 
borno  bjr  sU  oqusll j.  Mixed  with  this  «m 
the  desire  to  get  rid  of  an  ejeeofe  %xA  «l  a 
nuieoaeo;  of  people  iatnii^Bg  vpoa  the 
iquife^B  privAef,  or  dietarbiBg  hie  ||MM. 
Added  to  which  wm  an  vtter  iS»Beg«t)0B  if 
all  moral  and  aoeial  reapoottibaiity,  ia  le*^ 
spect  of  tliose  whose  Ubcnur  waa  prodneiag 
oar  wealth,  and  whose  strength  and  muicW 
wefo  being  won  out  in  our  serriee. 

By  tbe  Fnion  Chargeahility  Act 
28  and  29  Vic.  the  motive  that  Ml 
to  the  formation  of  close  parishes 
has  been  removed.     But  it  is  not 
only  in  these    parishes  that  the 
supply  of  cottages  is  altogetiicr  in^ 
adequate.      It  is  eonsidered  that 
there  ought  to  be  at  least  two  cot- 
tages for  every  100  acres  of  land; 
in  son^  localities  three  or  avenfrar 
are  not  deemed  excessive ;  yet  Ht. 
Fraser   gives,    as    instances,   four 
estates,    containing    nearly   4,000 
acres,  that  ought  to  have  at  the 
lowesi  computation  to  cottag(*ai  en 
whiidk  there  are  only    la;    while 
other  large  estates  eren  of  St^o^ 
acres,   have  not   a  single  cottage 
upon  them.     It  is  sometimes  Mid 
in  defence  of  the  landowners,  tW 
many  of  the  cottages  in  the  coantiy 
do  iM>t  belong  to  tbe  owners  of  the 
soil,  and  that  these  are  generally  iB 
every  respect  the  worst.    This  is 
probably  the  case;  but  the  vsiy 
head  and  front  of  their  offending  it 
this,  that,  while  thev  have  provided 
suitable  buildings  K>r  the  produce 
of  their  lands,  and  the  cattle  ob 
their  farms,  they  have  negated  to 
provide  fit  honsee  for  the  hanuui 
beings  whose  labour  produced  their 
wealth,  and  who  could  not  afford, 
out  of  their  miserable  wages,  to  paj 
a  rent  sufficient  to  procure  elsewhere 
decent  homes  for  themselves  and 
their  families. 

If,  however,  the  carelessness  and 
selfishness  oF  our  landowners,  some- 
times driving  the  labower  alto- 
gether from    their   estates, 
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times  pnttiii^  him  in  a  dwelling 
not  fit  for  Bwine,  has  boen  the  great 
oaone  of  the  degradaticm  ot  the 
agricnltaral  popiUation  in  ihe  past, 
their  pride  of  family  and  their  grasp* 
iog  desire  for  domimoa  have  more 
to  do  with  it  in  the  present.  It  is 
to  the  system  of  entails  and  strict 
settlement,  more  than  to  anv  other 
single  cause,  that  the  ahamefnl  con* 
dition  of  the  rural  cottages  in  so 
many  districts  is  owing;  to  that 
system  which  was,  as  Adam  SmiUi 
aaya,  established  for  the  purposes  of 
'  maintaining  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  the  nol)ibty  to  the  great  oflBces 
«nd  honours  of  their  country,'  and 
which  they  still  cling  to  from  the 
same  motive.  Many  of  our  land- 
owners are  doing  much  in  building 
cottages  of  a  superior  description  t^ 
the  old  ones;  but  the  possessors  of 
entailed  and  encumbered  estates 
generally  have  not  the  means  to  lay 
out  money  on  the  vast  estates  in 
which  they  have  only  a  life  interest, 
no  part  of  which  can  they  either  sell 
or  mortgage ;  frequently  they  feel 
it  a  duty  not  to  lay  out  anything  in 
adding  to  the  Yalue  of  an  estate 
the  whole  of  which  is  to  go  to  a 
male  heir,  perhaps  to  a  distant 
rektive,  while  the  life  tenant  maj 
have  a  wife  and  daughters  of  his 
own.  Mr.  Culley  says  on  this 
aubject,  after  having  visited  as 
assistant  commissioner  the  four 
coouties  of  Bedford,  Buckingham, 
Oxford  and  Berkshire : 

^^'hat  then  has  led  to  the  ttato  of 
labourers'  dwellings  being  iuch  as  to  justify 
nufD  in  speaking  of  it  as  a  national  dis- 
grace ?  And  why  are  so  many  landowners 
DOW  powwUss  to  deal  with  it  ?  If  I  was 
to  HBHwer  these  questions,  judging  from 
the  tstates  I  know,  I  would  answer  at  once, 
the  nicoziragcmtnt  given  by  law  to  the 
creation  of  limited  interests  in  land ;  and 
^«  power  of  entailing  burdened  estates. 
What  ean  the  poor  lite-re»tep,  especially  if 
his  SHtHte  be  burdened,  do  towards  provid- 
es ^iood  cottages  lor  his  labourers?  Nine 
times  out  of  ten  he  strives  to  do  his  duly, 
*nd  suffers  as  much  as  the  illhoubed 
"bourer  on  his  estate. 

This  last    sentence  is  certainly 


rather  hyperbolical ;  nevertbeleai 
admitting  what  Mr.  Culley  says  to 
be  the  fact)  that  they  are  doing  all 
that  their  existing  means  and  ih« 
present  state  of  the  law  permit,  is 
it  too  much  to  ask  what  have  tJbey 
done  to  alter  this  state  of  the  law  ? 
Have  they  not  almost  to  a  man 
done  everything  in  their  power, 
by  thedr  votes  at  elections,  and  in 
Parliament,  to  retain  the  laws  of 
primogeniture  and  entail  ?  We 
might  also  ask  whether  it  is  not^ 
esAe,  that  the  present  life  tenants 
aro  doing  as  much  as  their  pre- 
decessors in  resettling ;  for  if  tney 
should  merely  refuse  to  join  in  re- 
settling their  estates,  their  sue- 
cessors  would  come  into  possession 
of  properties,  of  which  they  might 
freely  dispose.  Mr,  Portman,  an- 
other of  the  assistant  commis- 
sioners, having  visited  Yorkshire, 
Cambridgeshire,  Hampshire,  Devon 
and  Cornwall,  says ; 

Thetpe  are  cases  where  the  landewasi's 
income  is  either  not  suffioieot,  or  is  so  en- 
cumbered that  it  is  not  in  his  power,  to 
make  oven  the  smallest  ne(*ef>sary  improve- 
ment in  the  cnttagt-s ;  the  property  b«ing 
so  entailed  tliat  h*-  is  nnable  to  sell  a^y 
small  fKiiti«B  for  the  benetit  of  the  rest 

And  in  his  second  report  he  thus 
expresses  his  opinion : 

I  would  venture  to  suggest  whether  it  if 
not  expedient  that  legislation  should  take 
place  m  such  a  direction  ms  to  bring  into 
the  market  these  large  tracts  of  encum- 
bered lands,  enabiing  those  who  have 
capital  to  acquire  such  laud  if  they  de- 
sire so  to  do,  and  conferrvng  a  boon  on 
those  who  now  possess  them,  by  giving 
them  money  to  spend  on  such  an  amount  of 
territory  as  they  wish  to  eoncentrate  round 
their  houses,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
curst  of  poverty  and  misery  will  be  re- 
moved from  those  dihtricts,  whence  all  the 
profit  is  drawn,  and  to  wliich  none  returns, 
fcid  cottages  would,  I  think,  bei-ome  more 
rare ;  a  portion  at  any  rate  of  the  profits 
would  bo  spent  u])ou  the  9pot;  a  more 
ooutented  race  of  ^mers  and  of  labourers 
would  be  found ;  and  the  education  oi  the 
people  now  flagging  for  want  of  ftinds 
would  progress. 

The  impolicy  and   the  injustice 
of  the  laws  of  primogeniture  and 
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entail  have  been  demonstrated  by 
all  our  most  eminent  writers  on 
political  economy  and  jarispmdence 
from  Adam  Smith  to  Mill ;  now  at 
length  perhaps,  after  their  mischiefs 
have  been  endared  for  a  whole  cen- 
tury, the  practical  mind  of  the 
British  public  may  begin  to  think 
of  abolishing  thenu 

Such  then  are  the  dwellings  of 
the  men,  women  and  children,  by 
whose  labour  our  tables  are  fur- 
nished with  their  daily  supply  of 
bread  and  meat,  and  such  are  some  of 
the  causes  which  have  reduced  them 
to,  and  keep  them  in,  this  condition. 

As  to  t<he  labourer  himself,  his 
food,  his  clothing,  the  state  of 
his  intellectual  and  moral  condition, 
health,  his  pursuits  and  recreations, 
the  Commissioners  give  little  direct 
information.  They  add  little  to 
what  is  su£Bciently  notorious; 
namely  that  he  usuaUy  receives 
about  two  shillings  a  day  for  twelve 
hours'  toil,  in  many  cases  only  one 
shilling  and  sixpence,  a  sum  which 
barely  suffices  to  afford  the  food, 
clothing  and  firing,  necessary  to 
preserve  in  life  himself  and  the 
numerous  family,  with  which  his 
early  and  improvident  marriage  is 
usually  blessed ;  the  beerhouse 
seems  his  only  idea  of  recreation, 
which  is  not  surprising  when  we 
consider  the  squalid  poverty-stricken 
condition  of  his  dwelling  ;  and  the 
further  fact,  that  a  moiety  cannot 
read  an  ordinary  book  or  newspaper ; 
while  probably  the  majority  of  the 
other  moiety  could  not  understand 
an  ordinary  book  or  newspaper  so 
as  to  be  able  to  enjoy  it.  But  this 
leads  to  the  consideration  of  that 
part  of  the  reports  which  does 
throw  a  strong  but  glaring  light  on 
the  general  condition  of  the  children, 
especially  with  regard  to  education; 
and  indirectly  also  upon  the  intel- 
lectual condition  of  the  men  and 
women;  for* the  child  is  father  of 
the  man;'  a  few  years  ago  the 
^  present  generation  of  labourers,  now 
in  the  prime  of  life,  were  children. 


and  are  little  changed  in  knowledge 
since;  in  a  few  years  the  present 
race  of  children  will  be  men  and 
women,  the  heads  of  families ;  little 
changed  in  knowledge  from  what 
they  are  now,  except  perhaps  that 
they  will  not  be  able  to  spell  words 
of  two  syllables  so  well. 

For  it  is  a  lamentable  fact,  as  dis- 
graceful to   our  country   as  it  is 
lamentable,  that  even  now,  after  all 
that  is  supposed  to  have  been  done 
to  promote  education,  a  majorily  of 
the  children  of   our    agricultural 
labourers  enter  upon  the  work  of 
life  tmable  to  read ;    or  so  imper- 
fectly instructed  in  that  elementary 
art,  that  they  soon  altogether  lose 
the   slight    knowledge    they    may 
have  acquired.    Their  parents,  even 
when  in  the  receipt  of  what  are 
considered  faur  wages  (Mr.  Eraser 
found  in  four  counties  that  wages 
ranged  from  ten  shillings  to  thirteen 
shillings  a  week   for  the   best  la- 
bourers,  and    even    then    supposing 
them  to  lose  no  time),  are  so  pressed 
by  poverty,  are  in  such   straits  to 
provide  for  themselves  and  families 
the  means  of  living,  that  to  use  the 
language  of  Mr.  Fraser,   *The  la- 
bourer's wages  are  never  up  to  the 
mark  that  can  allow  of  his  sacri- 
ficing the  earnings  of  his  child  to 
higher  considerations.'     That  is  to 
say,  that  as  soon  as  a  poor  little 
creature  can  earn  one  shilling  and 
sixpence  or  two  shillings  a  week,  he 
or  she  is  sent  into  the  fields,  to 
make  this  trifling  addition  to  the 
weekly    income     of    the    family; 
though  from  the  increased  expense 
of  clothing,  shoes,  and   food,  this 
small  pittance  is  not  all  gain ;  one 
instance  is  mentioned  in  the  report, 
of  a  child  of  eight,  a  little  girl, 
going  out  stone-picking  with  her 
mother  for  a  month,  for  which  she 
received  the  munificent  sum  of  six 
shillings,  and  in  that  time  she  wore 
out  a  pair  of  new  boots  that  cost  mx 
shillings  and  sixpence.    The  urgent 
necessity  of  procuring  food  for  tnoee 
who  have  not  enough  to  eat,  of  ob- 
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taming  some  little  clothing  and 
firing  for  those  who  are  suffering 
from  the  cold,  overcomes  every  other 
consideration ;  all  regard  for  the 
health,  strength  and  edacation  of 
the  children  is  sacrificed  to  the 
wants  of  the  honr.  Nor  is  this  to 
be  wondered  at,  if  we  bear  in  mind 
how  ignorant  and  nncaltnred  the 
parents  themselves  are. 

The  agricnltnral  boy's  school  life 
osnally  ends  at  ten,  even  nnder 
favourable  circnmstances ;  often 
much  earlier.  Frequently  from  the 
very  earliest  age  his  school  atten- 
dance is  so  much  interrupted  by  his 
heinff  employed  on  occasional  jobs, 
which  cause  much  longer  periods  of 
idleness,  that  a  fatal  check  is  put 
upon  all  progress,  when  the  letters 
have  been  hardly  mastered. 

Mr.  Eraser  states  as  the  re.s::lt  of 
his  experience  that — 

The  maximam  school  age  has  been 
't^^j  and  almost  continuously  lessening 
for  the  last  ten  years.  In  agricultural  dis- 
tricts it  has  become  a  rare  tiing  to  find  a 
labourer's  son  in  the  school  ab^ve  the  age 
often.  Many  of  the  schools  are  filled  with 
«ibiee. 

Mr.  Stanhope  says : 

In  districts  where  much  light  labour  is 
Jjqttired,  the  common  age  for  boys  is  eight. 
**ny  however  go  at  seven,  some  at  six 
years  old.  They  generally  begin  with 
tenting  biids.  They  are  hired  as  soon  as 
^«y  are  strong  enough,  or  can  shout ;  and 
the  Teiy  young  ones  are  often  taken  to 
J  j^  *  constant  lalK>urer  who  wishes  some 
addition  to  his  weekly  earnings. 

This  last  statement  seems  to  us 
jety  sorrowful.  The  fother  begs 
the  fanner  to  take  his  little  child  at 
an  age  when  its  labour  is  of  no  real 
^alue,  thereby  depriving  it  of  edu- 
cation, and  exposing  it  to  all  the 
^^^  Baoral  and  physical,   which 

welve  or  more  hours'  employment 
^  the  fields  necessarily  implies, 
^y  boys  are  sent  to  ploughing  at 
fJght.  When  boys  are  once  put  to 
K  ^^  ^gin  to  learn  it,  they  are 
^ty  ever  allowed  to  go  to  school 
^^.  thejr  are  too  useful.     AU  the 

lUer  assistant  conunissioners  tell 


the  same  tale  (except  Mr.  Henley 
from  the  northern  counties,  on 
whose  very  remarkable  report  we 
shall  have  some  observations  to 
make  presently)  so  that  we  may 
assume  it  as  incontrovertible  that 
generally  throughout  England,  the 
children  of  the  agricultural  labour* 
ers  receive  no  further  instruction 
after  ten  years  of  age ;  wliile  many 
finish  their  education  at  an  earlier 
period.  There  is  but  small  need  of 
evidence  to  prove  what  must  be  the 
state  of  ignorance  in  which  they 
are  left  after  such  an  education  as 
this.  Mr.  Tufnell  collects  together 
in  his  report  the  statements  of 
the  assistant  commissioners  on  this 
point,  whose  researches  extended 
over  the  length  and  breadth  of 
England.  Mr.  Eraser  said  :  '  He 
thought  he  was  guilty  of  no  exag- 
geration in  saying  that  50  per  cent, 
of  the  adult  agricultural  labourers 
could  not  read  or  write.'  At  a  largo 
public  meeting  at  Halstead  in  Essex, 
Dr.  Borham  said  nine  out  of  twelve 
oould  not  sign  their  own  declara- 
tions in  clubs.  Mr.  Culley,  speaking 
of  Bedfordshire  and  Buckingham^ 
shire,  says ;  *  There  are  a  great  many 
young  people  of  the  agricultural 
labouring  class  growing  up  without 
sufficient  education ; '  not  a  few  are 
growing  up  without  any  education 
whatever.  Mr.  Norman,  speaking 
of  Northamptonshire,  says  :  *  I  also 
examined  the  roll  of  the  North- 
ampton  militia,  and  the  result  of 
my  examination  was  to  show  from 
the  year  1 860  to  the  present  time, 
between  39  and  49  per  cent,  of  the 
recruits  enlisted  each  year  could 
neither  read  nor  write.'  He  also 
says :  '  It  was  my  practice  to  carry 
a  second  standard  reading  book  in 
my  pocket,  with  which  I  tested  the 
reading  powers  of  those  I  found  at 
work  in  the  fields;  I  found  that 
very  few  could  read  it  fluently.' 
Erom  Lincolnshire  and  Notting- 
hamshire Mr.  Stanhope  reports  that 
the  extension  of  root  crops  has  given 
rise  to  a  much  larger  employment 
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of  children  tbsn  formerly.     •  Bvea 
in&nt  schools  are  affected'  by  the 
demand  for  field  work,*     'Twenty 
years  ago  we  kept  thein  till  twelve 
er  thirteen,  but  now  it  is  rare  to 
keep  them  till  ten.'  At  many  places 
nine,  and  even  eight,  appear  to  be 
the  sees  at  which  boys  tinally  leave 
school.    In  one  village  in  Leicester- 
shire, in  which   the  demands   for 
field  labour  are  not  very  great,  the 
Rev.  W.  S.  Hampson  says :  *  A  boy 
leaves  school  from  nine  to  eleven 
years  of  age  with  a  fair  amount  of 
knowledge  for  his  age,  and  abilities. 
He  then  goeo  to  farm  work.    There 
is  no   opportunity  of  keeping  up 
what  he  Knows,  and  by  the  time  he 
is  sixteen  he  has  forgotten  all  he 
has  learnt.     Many  of  the  farm  ser- 
vants might,  to  judge  from  what 
they  know,  have  oome  from  Central 
Afnca.*  The  Rev.  Prebendary  Perry, 
of  Waddington,in  Nottinghamshire, 
says :  '  Taking  the  lowest  standard 
of  a  sufficient  ed  a  cation  for  an  agri- 
cultural   labourer,   I    believe  that 
more  than  one  half  of  the  popula- 
tion is  growing  np  without  it.*   At 
Langtoft,  the   Rev.   J.  S.  Warren 
says  of  the  candidates  for  confirma- 
tion (who  would  probably  be  upon 
the    whole   better    educated    than 
those  who  did  not  come  up  for  con- 
firmation): *  This  year  out  of  twenty 
boys  that  came  to  me  averaging  six- 
teen years  old,  seven  could  not  read 
at  all,  and  ten  could  not  vrrite  at 
all ;  with  others  the  power  was  too 
small  to  be  of  any  practical  use.' 
Mr.    Stanhope's  own  inquiries  led 
to  a  similar  conohision :  out  of  1 80 
children  over  ten  (who  had  there- 
fore  all  finished   their  education) 
only  forty- two  had  received  a  really 
satisfactory  education,  even  in  re- 
spect to  reading  and  writing.      It 
may  be  taken  upon  the  whole  that 
one  half  of  our  agricultural  popula- 
tion is  totally  uneducated ;  a  quarter 
is  very  imperfectly  educated  ;  and 
the  remaining  quarter  receives  what 
is  considered  a  sufficient  education 
for  an  agricultural   labourer.      It 


would  be  interesting  to  learn  how 
many  among  these  have  the  slightest 
knowledge  respecting  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  marvellous  universe  in 
which  they  are  placed,  such  as  the 
motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and 
of  our  own  planet ;  how  many  arnon^ 
them  coold  tell  the  names  of  the 
chief  countries  in  Europe  and  their 
capitals ;  how  many  possess  even  the 
most  elementary  acquuntance  with 
the  chief  facts  in  the  history  of 
the  country  of  which  they  are  citi- 
zens ;  would  there  be  one  per  cent, 
who  possess  this  knowledge  P 

Let  us  now  glance  very  orieffy  at 
the  nature  of  the  work,  and  the 
manner  of  life,  of  these  children 
when  sent  to  toil  in  the  fields  ;  in- 
stead of  beinff  sent  to  have  their 
moral  and  intellectual  Acuities 
trained  in  the  school,  while  their 
bodies  are  allowed  healthfully  to 
develop  their  full  powers  in  the 
open-air  exercises  and  games  suited 
to  their  time  of  life.  Mr.  Fraser 
tells  us  that  he  has  abundant  evi- 
dence in  proof  of  the  assertion, 
*that  a  bird-scaring  or  a  plough- 
driving  boy's  day  was  not  unfre- 
quently  fourteen,  fifteen,  and  even 
sixteen  hours  long.'  He  was  told 
by  farm^labourers  at  Neweni,  thai 
a  oarfeer-boy  would  be  expected  to 
get  to  his  work  between  five  and 
six  a.m.,  and  perhaps  does  not 
leave  off  till  between  seven  and 
eight  p.  m.  We  hardly  require  the 
evidence  of  a  medical  gentleman, 
Mr.  Yipon,  to  assure  ourselves  that 
to  expose  a  child  of  ten  or  twelve 
(a  fortiori  of  six  or  eight)  to  the 
cutting  east  winds  of  spring,  must 
be  detrimental  to  his  physical 
growth,  and  occasion  disease;  nor 
shall  we  have  much  difficulty  in 
agreeing  with  Dr.  Borham  that 
eight  hours  a  day  is  as  long  a  time 
as  any  boy  of  ten  ought  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  fields.  Speaking  of 
the  midland  counties,  Mr.  Stanhope 
says :  *Bojs  are  generally  employed 
twelve  hours  in  summer  ;  at  tenting 
these  hours  are  exceeded,  but  this 
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it  **  psHive  **  woiic»  mud  ibe  time  is 
only  eomplamed  of  on  aeoonnt  of 
the  loDg  expomire  to  bad  weather, 
and  vacancy  of  thought.  These 
KoQTB  do  not  appear  excessive  for 
boys.'  On  which  point  Mr.  Stan- 
hope ie  not  altogether  in  accordance 
with  Dt,  Borhein  and  Mr.  Vipon; 
bat  ive  rather  think  that  if  Mr. 
Staahope  had  passed  one  spring, 
saj  in  kia  ninth  year,  either  in 
ientiog  or  plongh-driving  for  only 
tw^ve  hours  a  day,  he  wonld  hare 
seen  and  feh  oanse  to  modify  his 
present  opinion.  However  the  state 
of  l^ngs  in  Dorsetehire  does  not 
meet  with  Mr.  Stanhope's  approval, 
though  it  appears  to  ns  only  a  de- 
gree worse  than  what  prevails  else- 
where. ^The  honrs,'  he  says,  'are 
very  long ;  often  froa&  five  a.iii.  to 
seveB  p.m. ;  it  gives  little  leisure  to 
a  boy,  and  reuniree  him  to  walk 
every  day  at  least  ten  or  twelve 
miles  over  ploughed  ground.  In 
Dorsetshire  many  boys  begin  at 
seven  or  eight.  One  very  large 
employer  of  snoh  boys  near  Wim- 
borne,  who  begged  his  name  might 
not  be  made  pnblio,  considered  all 
fit  to  go  with  horMs  at  six,  and  to 
pk>ogh  at  eiglit  or  nine  years  of 
age.  In  ^lat  eonnty,  indeed,  the 
pereentage  of  boy  laboor  ie  exoes- 
sivei,  and  it  seems  probable  that  to 
this  canse,  next  to  the  insuffioienoy 
of  food,  is  partly  traceable  the 
stonted  condition  and  early  decrepi- 
tude of  the  adnlt  population.' 

In  Hants  boys  are  made  wag- 
goner's noates  before  they  are  ten : 

As  iooii  AS  a  boy  becomes  a  mate  almost 
all  opportunitj  of  self-improvement  is  gone. 
A  hoy  Works  t'lon  6  a-in.  till  9  p.m.,  and 
is  tniirely  iwd*»  the  control  of  the  wag- 
goner, almost  io?ariaUy  an  utterly  igno- 
rant man.  Very  few  farmers  will  interfere 
to  make  it  possible  for  tho  mate  to  go  to  a 
night-school,  if  he  would,  but  no  great 
di^poaiuon  seems  to  he  bhown  to  do  so. 

We  $hould  rather  think  not: 
fancy  a  boy  after  trach  a  day's 
labonr  eoing  to  a  night-school,  to 
be  tangbt  his  letters,  or  to  make 
pot-hooks.    Yet  we  are  told  of  a 


Gloneestershire  fkiroer  who  threat- 
ened to  dischai^e  a  lad  of  sixteen, 
if  he  attended  a  night-school,  as  he 
claimed  his  poor  serf's  services 
from  five  in  the  morning  to  nine  at 
night.  Another  boy  was  told  that, 
if  he  liked  to  go  to  night-school,  he 
mast  oome  back  and  finish  his  work 
on  the  farm  when  it  was  over. 

In  Oxfordshire  and  Berkshire 
Hr.  Cnlley  found  that  the  boys  en» 
gaged  with  horses  are  kept  at  their 
work  from  four  till  six,  with  short 
intervals  for  feeding.  These  long- 
hours  are  considered  by  several 
witnesses  to  be  injurious  to  their 
health :  the  evil  effect  on  their  feet 
and  limbs  was  pointed  out.  Dr. 
Butt  of  Witney  says^  •  I  think  chil- 
dren are  employed  too  young  in 
heavy  ploaghed  land;  it  tells  on 
them  in  after  life.  When  they  get  to 
be  about  fifty,  they  go  at  the  knees, 
and  are  veir  much  bent.*  How* 
ever,  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  Mr. 
Tremenheere,  agreeing  with  the 
assistant  comnussioners,  gives  his 
decided  opinion  that  *  with  very 
limited  exceptions,  the  early  age  at 
which  children  go  to  work,  and 
their  hours  of  work,  are  not  found 
to  be  physically  injurious  to  them.' 
No  doubt  abundance  of  air  and 
exercise  promote  health,  and  still 
more  a  ruddy  appearance  of  health,^ 
particularly  when  the  constitution 
is  naturally  good ;  and  if  those  who 
go  to  work  are  rather  better  fed 
than  those  who  go  to  school,  the 
former  will  look  better  on  this  ac- 
count also.  But  it  does  not  follow 
from  this,  that  our  labourers  would 
not  preserve  their  health  and 
strength  longer  than  they  now  do, 
if  they  were  protected  from  severe 
labour  in  their  early  years,  and  were 
kept  at  school  till  fourteen,  getting 
sufficient  food,  and  plenty  of  air  and 
exercise  in  their  playtime. 

If  however  the  physical  injury 
caused  by  the  too  early  employment 
of  children  in  field  labour  is  open 
to  question,  there  is  very  little 
room  for  doubt  as  to  its  injurioua 
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moral  effects ;  especially  upon  young 
girls,  and  if  they  are  by  any  means 
depraved,  the  very  life  of  society  is 
poisoned  at  its  source.  '  The  evil 
effects/  says  Mr.  Fraser,  *  moral 
however  rather  than  physic^,  which 
are  observed  to  ensue  from  the  em- 
ployment of  young  girls  in  agricul- 
tural labour,  are  admitted  univer- 
sally, and  almost  without  modifica- 
tion, and  that  not  more  distinctly 
by  the  clergy,  than  by  the  farmers 
themselyes.' 

The  intermixture  of  the  sexes  is 
one  great  cause  of  demoralisation, 
but  still  more  demoralising  is  the 
influence  of  two  or  three  debased 
females  upon  the  other  members  of 
their  own  sex.  In  Lincolnshire  and 
Nottinghamshire  we  are  told  that 
the  clergy,  the  large  employers  of 
labour,  and  many  of  the  labourers 
themselves,  are  unanimous  as  to  the 
prejudicial  effect  of  larg^  mixed 
gangs  upon  the  morality  of  the 
children.  All  the  witnesses  concur 
in  stating  that  indecent  language, 
coarse  manners,  and  immoral  prac- 
tices prevail  extensively  amonff 
them.  One  witness  says,  'If  you  had 
beard  them  talk  and  seen  their  ways, 
you'd  say  it's  a  bad  thing  for  boys 
and  girls  to  go  together.'  Another 
says, '  Sach  bad  language,  the  wo- 
men lighting  and  such  like  things  : ' 
and  another,  *  Some  of  our  women 
seem  to  take  a  pride  in  doing  the 
worst  they  can  with  their  tongues.' 
*  I  believe  children  ai'e  corrupted  by 
what  they  hear  in  the  fields  when 
very  young.*  *  The  girls  are  very 
depraved,  the  talk  is  dreadful  there.' 
'It  is  a  disagreeable  thing  to  go 
among  a  company  of  women  at 
work.'  'There's  men,  the  gang- 
masters,  that'll  boast  to  hear  their 
children  bravado  the  most.'  Such 
is  the  school,  and  such  the  masters 
and  mistresses,  to  whom  these  un- 
happy children  are  entrusted ;  and 
they  prove  apt  scholars  in  this 
department  of  learning.  A  magis- 
trate is  quoted  as  saying,  '  that  he 
was  astounded  at  the  language  he 


heard  from  their  mouths,  and  their 
obscene  manners  unblushingl^  prac* 
tised  in  an  open  manner  in  the 
fields.' 

Bat  there  is  no  agreement  as  to 
the  proper  remedy  for  this  frigbtful 
state  of  things  ;  some  say  separate 
the  sexes;  Mr.  Leaper,  the  super- 
intendent of  police  at  Spalding, 
says  :  '  It  is  no  use  separating^  boys 
and  girls,  unless  you  separate  the 
young  girls  from  prostitutes  and  the 
elder  women,  who  demoralise  them.' 
Another  says,  '  Don't  let  the  bigger 
girls  go  ;  it  is  they  that  cormpt  the 
little  ones,  and  no  one  else.'  While 
another  says,  *  It's  the  old  men  and 
women  that  talk  bad  and  corrupt 
the  children.'  Let  it  not  be  said 
that  these  evils  are  peculiar  to  the 
g^ang  system  of  the  east  of  Eng^land ; 
wherever  young  children  are  largely 
employed  in  agriculture  something 
of  the  nature,  at  leasts  of  the  priTate 
gang  system  must  exist.  And 
wherever  children  and  young  per- 
sons of  both  sexes,  living  in  such 
homes  as  they  for  the  most  part  do, 
uneducated  as  they  are,  destitute  of 
all  means  of  rational  enjoym^it,  are 
brought  together  to  labour  from 
morning  to  night  in  the  fields,  with- 
out any  control  or  superintendence, 
but  what  they  had  better  be  with- 
out, the  inevitable  consequences  are 
such  as  we  see  here  described. 

It  must  not  be  for  one  moment 
supposed  that  we  consider  this  state 
of  human  degradation  inseparable 
from  employment  in  agriculture: 
nor  even  that  those  engaged  in  it 
are  worse  morally  or  materially  than 
many  engaged  in  mechanical  occu- 
pations, or  than  numbers  of  the 
dwellers  in  the  garrets  and  cellars 
of  our  large  cities.  We  here  confine 
our  attention  merely  to  one  class  of 
labourers,  because  we  are  examining 
the  report  of  the  Commissioners 
who  were  appointed  to  investigate 
exclusively  the  condition  of  persons 
employed  in  agriculture.  We  should 
rejoice  if  a  similar  commission  were 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  con- 
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d&tioii,  the  employments,  and  the 
state  of  edacatioQ  of  the  population 
of  onr  towns,  and  should  be  ready 
to  look  fairly  in  the  face  all  the  facts 
it  might  disclose,  however  painful 
they  might  be,  or  however  disgrace- 
ftil  to  OS  as  a  nation. 

In  these  reports,  however,  some 
slight    information  is  given  with 
respect  to  persons  engaged  in  other 
occupations,  though  they  themselves 
in&y  generally  be  looked  upon  as 
belonging  to  the  agricultural  class. 
Mr.    Cnlley,  a^r  quoting  the  evi- 
dence of  several  clergymen  to  show 
that  farm  labour  is  the  certain  ruin 
of  the  female  character,  makes  them 
hold,   impudent,  debased,   the  de- 
pravers of  any  virtuous  girls  who 
work  with  them,  declares  that  he 
does  not  think  'that  field  labour 
has  a  worse  moral  effect  upon  fe- 
males, than  the  other  employments 
in  -which  they  are  engaged  in  the 
counties  he  visited.'    In  &e  gloving 
and  lacemaking  districts  of  Oxford- 
shire, and  the  straw-plaiting  dis- 
tricts of  Bedfordshire  and  Bucking- 
hamshire there  are  as  many  com- 
plaints of  the  evil  effects  of  those 
employments  on  the    morality  of 
^rls,  as  elsewhere  of  field  labour.' 
*  In  point  of  fact,'  says  Mr.  Culley, 
^  every  person   who   has   had  the 
nieans  of  comparing  the  moral  effect 
of    any  one  of  these  occupations 
with   fieirm  labour,   has  given  his 
opinion  in  favour  of  farm  labour,  as 
producing  less  moral  evil  amongst 
young  women.'      In  these  trades, 
also,  the  evil  consequences  arise  from 
children  being  brought  up  without 
the  education  and  the  moral  training 
of  the  school ;  from  their  being  sent 
even  at  four  and  five  years  of  age 
to  the  lace  and  plait  schools ;  that 
they  may  earn,  the  younger  ones  a 
shilling,  and  the  elder  two  or  three 
shillings  a  week,  for  ten  or  twelve 
hours  of  daily  toil,   at  unhealthy 
oocupations    in    ill-ventilated    and 
unwholesome  rooms.    From  Somer- 
setshire, one  of  the  most  fertile  dis* 
tricts  in  England,  Mr.  Boyle  gives 


the  same  sad  and  sickening  details. 
*  The  gloving  girls  generally  grow 
up  in  a  state  of  deplorable  ignorance, 
their  morality  is  very  low,  their 
language  and  behaviour  often  very 
rough  and  coarse.'  Who  can  read 
without  mingled  feelings  of  pity 
and  indignation  the  following  ac- 
count of  some  little  children  of 
Somersetshire,  when  he  thinks  what 
they  will  be  changed  into  ere  many 
years  have  passed  over  their  heads, 
when  they  shall  have  become  igno- 
rant, rough,  coarse,  immoral  girls  ? 

One  little  girl  at  Somerton,  foorteen  years 
of  age,  told  me  she  works  from  eight  in  the 
morning  till  nine  at  night,  and  never  has 
a  holiday ;  another,  only  eight  years  of  0^0^ 
who  hegan  to  *  glovey '  at  fire,  that  she  works 
with  her  grandmother  from  seven  in  the 
morning  till  eight  at  night ;  and  a  third, 
eleven  years  of  age,  who  likes  doing  it,  that 
she  works  from  nine  in  the  morning  till 
eleven  at  night,  never  has  a  holiday,  and 
never  goes  out  while  workiiu^.  This  last 
girl  li^  a  little  sister  of  eight,  who 
'  gloveys '  too,  and  nurses  the  haby  when 
tired,  but  she  herself  never  nurses  th^ 
baby,  except  on  Sunday ! 

Never  nurses  the  baby  except  on 
Sunday ! 

We  said  there  was  one  exception 
to  the  general  sombre  character  of 
the  description  of  agricultural  life 
and  manners  given  in  these  reports ;, 
and  that  one  is  Mr.  Henley's  on 
North  Northumberland.  The  por- 
tion he  most  minutely  inspected 
was  the  Glendale  Union,  only  sepa- 
rated by  the  Tweed  from  Scotland, 
whose  admirable  system  of  educa* 
tion  has  placed  it  at  the  head  of  all 
the  nations  of  the  old  world  for  the 
general  intelligence  and  consequent 
prosperity  of  its  people.  Here  the 
labourers,  usually  called  hinds,  live 
upon  the  farms,  are  hired  by  the 
year,  and  paid  chiefly  in  kind  from 
the  produce  of  the  farm  ;  the  keep 
of  a  cow  being  invariably  a  part 
and  a  very  valuable  part  of  their 
remuneration.  Thus  they  are  cer- 
tain of  payment  all  the  year  roimd, 
in  sickness  and  health;  and  are 
sure  of  a  good  supply  of  wholesome 
food,  meal  and  nulk,  <S^.,  for  them- 
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selTesMknd  children.  Womsa  an 
mach  mp loved  infield  labour,  Imi 
not  yovLDg  children,  nor  the  wife  of 
the  hind ;  the  former  are  in  their 
right  pkoe,  the  school ;  the  latter 
is  in  her  right  place,  making  and 
keeping  comfortable  Uie  cottage  for 
her  husband,  and  the  elder  ohildren 
on  their  return  home,  performing 
^80  tho  mother's  fint  dntj,  bj 
taking  care  of  the  younger  ^  baimsv' 
Of  how  manj  cottages  in  the  south 
o£  England  could  the  fbllowing  de* 
scription  be  applied  with  even  the 
semblance  of  truth  P 

There  an  meny  who  bold  tb*  opinioe 
that  field  work  ii  d«gr«diiif  fttf  wubmb; 
bat  I  should  be  gled  if  Uiegr  wovkl  rirt 
theee  women  iD  ilMir  own  hooife  after  they 
become  wivee  and  metherft.  They  would 
be  nfveiyed  with  a  oataral  conrteiiy  aod 
l^ood  maanere  thai  would  astoaish  them. 
Let  the  riaitor  ask  to  see  the  hooae ;  he 
-will  be  taken  oTer  it  with  many  apnkigiea 
that  he  should  have  seen  it  not '  redd  ap.' 
He  will  then  be  ofieied  a  cbiir  in  froat  of  a 
Urge  fire,  with  the  aereiMibaent  pot  end 
or«n,  the  niistrees  m«Miwhile  continning 
her  necessary  family  duties,  baking,  cook*- 
in^.  cleaning,  &c*  Not  one  word  of  com> 
plaint  will  he  hear,  but  he  will  he  told  that 
though  working  people  they  are  not  poor, 
and  a  gtaace  at  thevubstanttal  ftimitiire,  the 
ample  snpply  of  bacon  orer  hie  heiwt,  the 
Tariety  of  oaiket  and  bread  on  the  board* 
and  the  stores  of  butter,  cheese,  and  meal 
in  the  house  "will  convince  him  of  the  fact. 
Whnn  he  inquires  «bou%  the  children  '  nb* 
serve  they  are  net  there^  they  are  at  eehoel 
— he  will  hear  thai  though  thev  have  nol 
much  to  give  them,  the  parents  nel  it  to  be 
their  sacM  duty  to  secure  them  the  best 
instruction  in  their  power,  and  that  they 
4ire  determined  they  atiall  bat^ 

Sach  being  a  pictnre  of  the 
labourer's  home  life,  it  is  not  snr- 
prising  to  be  told  by  the  Registrar- 
Oeneral,  thatGlendale  in  Northam- 
berland  is  a  model  district  in  point 
of  health  ;  nor  to  learn  that  serious 
orime  ia  almost  unknown,  that 
the  people  are  remarkably  sober 
and  honest,  and  that  the  poor- 
rates  are  low.  What  is  the  cause 
of  this  difference  between  the  Nor- 
therner and  the  Southeni-er  ?  Mr. 
Gnlley,  the  assistant  oommisRioner, 
himself  a  Northumbrian,  who  re« 


ported  on  BaddnghamaliiTe  and 
Bedfordshire,  eaja»  ^  He  is  meatiUj 
and  phjaieeUy  a  eoperior  ankaal, 
treating  bia  fi^mily  in  &  nMantr 
whieh  Uiiee  or  ft>ur  tiraee  the  difi^ 
renoe  in  wage  would  not  aceount 
for/ and  he  then  aesigiis  tkreeoaasK 
for  it — istv  Becaeae  his  hiring  is 
yearly;  and,  Becaase  all  his  own 
and  his  fhailj'e  earnings  go  te  tbe 
fiunily  parse;  and  jrd,  Bmosehe 
does  not  drink  beer ;  these  two  laii 
reasons,  however,  are  rather  effects 
than  oaaaes  of  his  anperiority. 
With  reason,  therefore^  Mr«  TuineU, 
in  his  Tory  able  repori,  deoUrM 
that  these  alleged  camees  do  not 
satisfy  him,  and  proceeds  to  show 
what  the  true  oanse  is ;  whioh  oin 
be  stated  in  one  word  :  Bdiioati0&. 
The  ohildren  are  rarely  or  nsver 
sent  to  work  before  eleren  sr 
twelTOy  and  then  merely  fbr  saD^ 
mer  work,  as  horses  are  nsrv 
entrusted  to  boys  before  the  sg« 
of  fbnrtoen  ;  they  are  thus  able  to 
continue  their  school  attendsooe 
during  the  winter.  In  summer 
one  in  7*3  and  in  the  winter  one  is 
5*9  of  the  whole  population  are  it 
S4^ooL  *  Public  opinion,'  si^  OM 
witnessi  *  would  send  any  nsn, 
earning  wngeiH  in  this  parish  to 
the  position  of  a  bmtei  who  did 
not  send  his  ehild  te  eohool.'  Mr. 
Henley  therefore  is  able  to  say:  'It 
wee  gratifying  to  find  how  few  in* 
stanoes  of  total  ignoranoe  I  met  witii 
among  ike  ohildiren  and  young  p•^ 
sons  at  work  ;  they  are  hardly  worth 
rocordiag,  being  so  oKoeptioaal/ 

For  the  stories  of  its  beiiig 
customary  for  the  shepherds  en  the 
Cheviot  hills  to  hire  a  youog  mso, 
usually  called  the  Scotch  hid,  to 
teaoh  the  children  during  tbe  win- 
ter, providing  him  with  board  aod 
lodging  among  them ;  of  soss  of 
these  asking  a  clergyman  to  pro- 
cure for  them  Virgil,  Horace  snd 
Cesar;  of  others,  tbe  sons  of 
labourers,  studying  fiadid  tad 
French;  of  ohildren  coming  ^H 
distances    and    enoonntsring   ^ 
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weatheni  m  their  desire  for  school- 
ing;   of  the  parents'   anxietj  for 

rqualiiy  as  well  as  qaautibj  in 
teadiing;    of    the    preference 
which  some  expressed  for  the  in- 
dividaal     teaching    of   the    north 
oyer  the  class  teaching  of  tho  cer- 
tificated masters ;  of  the  desire  of 
others  that  the  instruction  should 
not  be  below  that  of  the  Scotch 
schoolmasters,  we  must  refer  our 
readers  to  the  report  of  Mr.  Henley ; 
with  a  hearty  wish  tliat  every  one 
in  the  South,  who  can  read,  would 
read  it  and  Mr.  Eraser's  together ; 
and  then  if  any  one  thought  that 
the  one  picture  was  too  bright,  and 
the  other  too  daric,  that  he  would 
just  go  and  see  for  himself  what  is 
the  state  of  the  population  in  North 
Korthumberland,  and  on   the  op- 
posite side  of  the  Tweed,  compared 
with   that  we  have  at  our  doors. 
One  great  evil,  the  source  of  nume- 
rous other  evils,  formerly  prevailed 
almost   universally   in    the  North, 
though  now  happily  it  is  nearly  a 
thing   of  the  past:  this   was  the 
miserable  condition  of  the  dwellings 
of  the  labourers;  which,  standing 
as  they  did  in  close  proximity  to 
the  excellent  buildings  erected  for 
the  cattle,  and  other  £rm  purposes, 
were  a  disgrace  to  the  landowners, 
whose   rents  were  being  doubled 
and  trebled  by  the  industry  of  the 
occupiers ;  a  disgrace  which  all  the 
exertions  of  t^eir  successors,  gpreat 
as  they  unquestionably  are,  cannot 
atone  for,   while   the  evil    oonse- 
qnences  remain.     The  old  cottages 
were  built  of  rough  stone  with  bare 
raflers,  and  earth  floors,  generally 
with  only  one  room,  having  a  very 
small  window  not  intended  to  open. 
It  speaks  volumes  for  the  power  of 
education  that  even  such  dwellings 
were   not  able  utterly  to  degrade 
their  occupiers.      Through   all  the 
difficulties  of  such  miserable  dwell- 
ings, we  are  told, — 


The  laVonters  df  the  Kotth  exhibit  tke 
L  pride  in  the  armugement  of  their 
and  \k%  interior  afiofde  a  greal^ 


contrast  to  the  exterior.  Th^  spare  no 
pains  00  ki^p  it  clean ;  the  nimituie  is 
good  and  bright ;  there  are  falto  eeiKng;8  of 
eidtoo to  ooTer  Ihe  aakednese  of  tlie  m&rs; 
the  partitions  an  taaoing  and  cnrtoas,  and 
the  disposition  of  or&am**BU  and  i^tokery 
shovrs  great  taste  and  care. 

The  experience  of  all  who  haye 
any  acc^uaintance  with  the  dwdlL' 
ings  of  the  binds  in  the  Lothians 
of  Scotland,  will  fblly  confirm  this, 
and  indeed  the  whole  description  of 
the  Glendale  hibonrera.     It  seema 
ta  one  acquainted  with  the  Mersey^ 
a  familiar  picture^     It  was  impos- 
sible,  therefore,   great   as    is    the 
power  of  custom  in  bending  men 
to  old  established  ways  and  habits, 
that  the  high-spirited,  well  educated 
men  of  the  North,  would  perma- 
nently submit  to  live  in  such  dwell- 
ings.    It  is  now  found  by  landlords 
that  farms  will  not  let  at  the  expi- 
ration of  their  leases,  without  suit- 
able cottage  aocommodation,  which 
is  at  lengvh  disoovered  to  be  'as 
essential  as  suitable  stabling  for  the 
horses,'    truly    a    marvellous   dis- 
oovery.      Landlords  are  therefore 
obliged,  whether  they  desire  it  or 
not^  to  provide  such  suitable  accom- 
modation for  the  labourers  on  their 
estates.     A  &rmer  cannot  get  a 
good  hand,  unless  he  can  offer  him 
a  good  house;  or  will  bribe  him  to 
oocupy  one^  so  miserable  for  himself 
and  family,  as  ihe  old  ones  were,  by 
increased  wages.    Looked  aty  there- 
fore, merely  as  a  matter  of  baniness, 
it  is  found  more  profitable  fur  all 
to  build  good  dwellings    for    the 
labourers.     Wo  are  not,  therefore, 
surprised  to  lesm  that  these  cot- 
tages, which  might  justly  be  classed 
among  the  worst  in  England,  are 
rapidly  disappearing,   while  those 
that  take  their  place  may  be  classed 
among  the  best  in  England. 

Look  tllen  npon  this  picture  and  on  this^ 
The  connteriiait  preeentmeat  of  *mo 
brothers. 
The  contrast  between  the  father  and 
the  unol'^  of  Hamlet  was  scaroely 
more  marked  than  that  which  exists 
between  the  two  Eugiish  brothers^ 
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tlie  Northern   and    the    Sonthem 
agricultural  labourer. 

Not  that  the  Glendale  labourer, 
with  his  twelve  hours  of  dailj  toil 
in  all  weathers  for  155.  or  i8«.   a 
week,  his  sore  struggle  to  provide 
for  his  family,  to  get  schooling  for 
his  children  without  sending  them 
too  young  to  work,  with  a  hard 
master  in  one  situation,  and  hard 
steward  in  another,  and  a  wretched 
hovel  in  a  third,  enjoys  the  state  of 
Arcadian  felicity  depicted  by  the 
poets  ;  not  that  his  condition  is  al- 
together such,  as  those  who  believe 
that  all  men  are  of  one  flesh  and  of 
one  blood,  and  who  have  faith  in 
the  progress  of  thn  human  species, 
can   consider  the  highest  ideal  to 
which  the  cultivators  of  the  soil, 
the  original  producers  of  all  our 
wealth,  may  hope  to  attain.     Still 
its  superiority  over  that  with  which 
we  are  too  well  acquainted  in  the 
South  is  real  and  immense,  and  its 
chief  value  lies  in  this :  that  as  it 
even  now  enables  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  class  (and  these  not  few 
in  number)  to  acquire  knowledge 
and  wealth,  and  to  elevate  them- 
selves to  positions  far  above  that  in 
which  they  were  bom,  so  in  the 
future  it  will  enable  the  whole  class 
to  elevate  itself  to  a  level  far  above 
that  which  it  now  occupies.     In 
the  South  there  seem  no  signs  of 
progress;  the  ploughman  now  ap- 
pears to  be  just  the  same  as  he  was 
a  century  ago,  when  Gibbon  in  con- 
temptuous pity  classed  him  along 
with  *his  fellow-labourer,  the  ox.' 
Something  then  must  be  done  to 
rouse  him  from  the  state  of  torpor 
and  apathy  in  which  he  is  sunk, 
something  to  make  him  realise  that 
he  is  not  altogether  the  same  as  the 
oz,  before  we  can  hope  that  he  shall 
be  induced  to  help  himself,  or  even 
form  the  desire  to  better  bis  condi- 
tion.    There  is  little  use  in  giving 
him  a  cottage  with  three  bedrooms, 
if  he  huddles  all  his  family  into  one, 
lots  the  second  to  a  lodger,  and  puts 
his  apples,  or  a  pig,  if  he  has  one, 


into  a  third;  it  is  of  little  use 
merely  to  teach  him  to  read  if  his 
mind  remains  uncultivated,  aud  he 
has  neither  books  nor  newspapers 
to  read,  nor  any  associates  whose 
thoughts  range  further  than  from 
the  drudgery  that  occupies  them  bj 
day,  to  the  beerhouse  that  solaces 
them  at  night.  It  is  of  no  use  to 
shut  up  the  beerhouses  if  his  whole 
nature  continues  besotted ;  and  it  i^ 
worse  than  useless  to  apply  those 
thousand  and  one  remedies  that  are 
scattered  as  suggestions  through 
these  reports,  to  protect  him  and 
his  from  all  imaginary  and  unima- 
ginable evils,  if  his  character  is  still 
such  as  to  stand  in  need  of  protec- 
tion. It  would  be  laughable,  if  it 
were  not  lamentable,  to  recoont 
some  of  these  suggestions  made  in 
all  sincerity  by  well-meaning  per- 
sons, which  are  brought  together 
and  condemned  by  Mr.  TufiielL 
Females  shall  not  work  in  the  fields 
under  thirteen,  but  may  afterwards; 
they  may  work  up  to  thirteen,  and 
not  afterwards ;  they  shall  not  be 
so  employed  unless  married ;  thej 
shall  not  be  so  employed  if  marricdi 
shall  always  be  employed  two  hoon 
less  than  a  man ;  shall  not  be  em- 
ployed in  winter;  nor  on  thrashing 
machines  ;  nor  in  driving  a  cart ;  no 
child  shall  be  taken  to  work  on  foot 
more  than  a  mile;  no  labour  shall 
be  allowed  on  Sunday;  the  sexes 
shall  not  work  together,  nor  more 
than  twenty  in  a  gang;  the  Go- 
vernment shall  build  cottages  for 
the  poor.  But  a  suggestion  from 
Kent,  not  mentioned  by  Mr.  Tofrell, 
has  the  merit  of  being  the  most 
absurd.  *  The  employment  of  wo- 
men on  ladders  was  much  obiected 
to,  on  the  ground  of  its  indecent 
character,  and  the  danger  of  their 
falling  off.' 

To  enforce  such  regulations, 
would  be  to  treat  the  labourer  as 
if  he  were  a  child  ;  and  so  treated 
he  will  assuredly  remain  a  child 
in  intelligence  and  self-oontrolr 
a  man  only  in  passions  and  vice. 
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There  is  only  one  measure  of  direct 
interference  in  the  domestic  affairs 
of  the  citizen,  which,  on  jnst  princi- 
ples of  legislation,  it  is  permissible 
for  the  State  to  enforce,  beyond  its 
primaiy  dnty  of  protecting  the  per- 
sons and  property  of  all  its  members 
fnm  illegal  violence.  That  mea- 
sure  is,  to  compel,  if  necessary, 
the  parents  of  a  child  to  do  what- 
ever is,  in  itself,  right  that  they 
dionld  do  towards  that  child.  And 
the  duly  of  parents  comprises  at 
least  thu  much,  that  they  should,  as 
&r  as  in  them  lies,  provide  their 
child  with  every  requisite,  both  in 
body  and  mind,  for  the  enjoyment 
of  ^at  life,  which  has  been  con- 
ferred upon  it  by  no  act  of  its  own ; 
and  for  becoming  a  useful,  not  a 
hurtful  member  of  society.  Equally 
therefore  in  its  own  interest,  and 
m  that  of  the  children  themselves, 
is  the  State  entitled  to  say  to 
parents,  that  no  child  shall  be  so 
woriced  in  it8  early  years  as  to  en- 
danger its  health  and  strength  in 
after  life;  and  that  every  child  shall 
receive,  the  State  affording  it,  if  the 
parents  be  unable,  such  training  as 
shall  enable  him  or  her  to  perform 
all  the  duties  of  a  good  citizen.  On 
these  principles  no  parent  has  any 
right  to  lay  claim  to  the  services  of 
his  child,  so  as  to  impair  his  after 
happiness  or  usefulness.  Mr.  Tuf- 
nell,  without  perhaps  going  as  far 
in  this  direction  as  we  do,  lays 
it  down,  that  4t  is  justifiable  to  en- 
force by  legal  measures  the  prin- 
ciple that  no  child  shall  be  over- 
worked or  mider-educated.'  In  de- 
fence of  this  principle  he  quotes  the 
opinion  of  Mill.  'Labouring  for  too 
numy  hours  in  the  day,  or  on  work 
beyond  their  strength  should  not 
be  permitted  to  them.  Education 
also,  the  best  which  circumstances 
admit  of  their  receiving,  is  not  a 
<ihing  which  parents  or  relatives, 
from  indifference,  jealousy  or 
avarice,  should  have  it  in  their 
power  to  vnthhold.'  Mr.  Tufnell 
then  comes  to  the  conclusion,  that 
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there  is  no  ground  for  legislative 
interference  on  account  of  the 
children's  health  suffering  from 
agricultural  over- work;  on  this 
point  he  is  in  accord  with  Mr. 
Tremenheere,and  we  so  far  concur ; 
holding  nevertheless  the  opinion 
that  an  additional  argument  in 
favour  of  compelling  children  to  at- 
tend school  up  to  fourteen  may  be 
drawn  from  the  circumstance,  that 
their  health  and  strength  in  after  life 
is  likely  to  hevnijproved  by  their  being 
preserved  in  their  early  years  from 
long  duration  of  toil,  and  exposure 
to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 
But  for  the  second  object,  that  of 
securingeducation — which,  as  itnow 
exists,  he,  in  common  with  all  who 
have  any  acquaintance  with  the  sub- 
ject, recognises  to  be  totally  inade- 
quate— ^^.  Tufnell  gives  his  opinion 
that  no  child  should  be  allowed  to 
work  before  ten  years  of  age  (for  the 
first  two  years  after  the  passing  of 
the  act,  he  would  only  limit  the  age 
to  nine  years),  and  he  thinks  it  might 
be  extended  afterwards  to  eleven  or 
twelve.  Mr.  Tremenheere  would  not 
prohibit  the  employment  of  children 
in  agriculture,  even  at  the  very 
earliest  age  ;  but  would  be  content 
with  a  measure  compelling  all 
children  employed  in  agriculture,  to 
attend  school  on  so  many  days  in 
each  year  upto  twelve,  the  obligation 
to  cease  at  eleven,  if  the  child  passes 
the  fifth  standard.  This  scheme  is  so 
utterly  inadequate,  that  we  do  not 
consider  it  deserving  of  further  con- 
sideration. Mr.  Tufnell's  proposal, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  look  upon  as 
admirable  in  design,  and  sound  in 
principle;  but  wo  do  not  hesitate 
to  pronounce  the  opinion,  as  he 
himself  foresaw  was  likely  to  be 
the  case,  that  the  proposal  is  too 
timid.  Besides  this  we  should  be 
neglecting  an  opportunity,  never 
likely  to  recur,  for  nmking  by  a  com- 
prehensive scheme  of  compulsory 
education  (simultaneously  with  other 
measures  for  raising  his  financial 
and  political  condition),  a  successful 
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asaaalt  upon  the  torpor  and  apathy 
in  which  the  enercj  and  intellect 
of  the  agricnltural  kbonrer  now  lie 


£r.  Tofiiell  produces  an  immense 
mass  of  evidence  to  prove  that  very 
slight,  if  any,  pecuniary  injury 
would  be  done  to  the  feimilies  by 
keeping  children  from  work  up  io 
ten  or  twelve.  We  have  already 
referred  to  the  small  earnings,  and 
smaller  gains,  made  by  these  little 
creatures,  at  the  sacrifice  of  tiieir 
training  for  life.  The  whole  case 
cannot  be  more  tersely  and  vigor- 
ously expressed,  than  in  the  words 
of  Mr.  Huffhes,  a  fiarmer  of  large 
experience  m  different  parts  of  the 
country:  he  says,  'There  is  no 
real  economy  in  employing  boys 
under  twelve  in  farm  work;  they 
eat  more,  wear  more,  tear  more, 
learn  nothing,  and  earn  next  to  no- 
thing.' Similar  is  tiie  evidence  of 
the  labourers  themselves,  and  of 
their  wives — still  better  judges  on 
this  point;  the  statement  of  one 
will  suffice.  Mrs.  Widcs,  in  the 
Swaffham  Union,  who  has  brought 
up  six  children,  says,  *  boys  ought 
to  be  kept  to  school  to  t^i ;  knows 
there  is  no  gain  in  their  eaming 
one  and  sixpence  or  two  shillings 
a  week,  it  is  a  loss ;  their  shoes  cost 
more;  and  so  do  their  victuals.'  The 
period  at  which  the  children  are  sent 
to  work  is  an  infallible  criterion  of 
the  condition  of  a  localify ;  at  Glen- 
dale,  as  we  have  seen,  they  are  not 
sent  continuously  to  work  till  four- 
teen, never  before  eleven  or  twelve, 
and  then  only  for  summer  work; 
in  Dorsetshire  and  Somersetshire, 
they  are  sent  as  soon  as  ikey  can 
crawL  On  this  point  Mr.  IVaser, 
judfl^g  by  the  evidence  collected 
by  him  in  four  counties,  says,  *  The 
almost  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
labouring  men,  whom  I  have  ques- 
tioned on  the  subject,  is  that  there 
is  no  need  for  a  bov  to  turn  his  hand 
to  farm  work  till  he  is  twelve  or 
thirteen  years  of  age,  if  only  his 
parents  can  afford  to  keep  hun  at 


school,  and  dispense  with  his  earn- 
ings.' It  is  calculated  iha/t  a  boj 
under  ten  can  never  earn  more 
ihsai  forty  shillings  in  the  year, 
and  at  the  highest  estbnate  the 
gam  would  not  exceed  twenty  shil- 
lings. Why  then,  it  may  be  asked, 
do  the  parents  send  them  for 
such  a  tnfling  gain  P  As  one  ^t- 
ness  said,  to  send  them  is  bad,  bat 
hunger  is  worse;  when  hunger 
is  urging,  and  it  is  possible  to  ob- 
tain an  additional  two  shillings  tt 
the  end  of  the  week,  by  a  child*a 
labour,  eveiy  other  consideration  is 
set  aside.  Some  of  the  less  intel- 
ligent do  not  perceive  the  full  hei^ 
ings  of  tlra  case ;  they  only  consider 
that  if  they  take  Tommy  &om  tent- 
ing, or  Sally  &om  stone-piddng,  to 
send  them  to  school,  they  will  lose 
two  shillings  or  one  and  oxpenoe 
a  week,  and  perhaps  have  to  paj 
for  their  schooling  besides ;  but  If  it 
were  made  clear  to  all  the  parents  in 
a  parish,  that  by  unitedly  wit^idraw- 
ing  theiryoung  children  fromlabour, 
they  wotdd  tb^mselves,  vnthout  ad- 
ditional toil,  obtain  an  increase  of 
wa^es,  fully  equal  to  the  highest 
estmiate  of  gain  they  now  make  bj 
their  children's  earnings,  can  it  be 
doubted  that  they  would  unani- 
mously and  joyfully  accede  to  t^ 
proposition  ?  What  th^  cannot  do 
for  themselves  in  their  present  bw 
condition  of  intelligence  and  mo- 
rality,  the  State  must  do  for  ihem. 
It  is  certain  that  some  stsep  in  this 
direction  will  shortly  be  taken. 
Public  opinion  is  ripe  for  some  mea- 
sure of  compulsory  education.  All 
the  plans  for  half-time,  and  edncar 
tion  certificates,  as  a  neoeasaiy  qua- 
lification for  employm^it,  have  been 
proved  to  be  useless,  or  even  worse 
than  useless.  Whatever  the  legis- 
lature prescribes  as  a  minimnm  of 
education,  invaxiably  becomes  the 
maTimum.  Certificates  of  haying 
passed  Standards  i,  2,  3,  4,  and  $ 
are  such  a  farce  that  it  is  strange 
that  intelligent  men  should  serionsly 
talk  of  them.  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold 
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in  reference  to  this,  says,  '  In  the 
game  of  Tnechanioftl  oontriYiiioes 
die  teachers  wiU,  in  the  end,  beat 
ns  ;  and  it  is  now  found  possible  by 
ingenious  preparation  to  get  chil- 
dren through  the  Revised  Uode  ex- 
amination in  reading,  writing,  and 
cipbffling  without  their  really  Enow- 
ing  how  to  read,  write,  and  cipher.' 
When  half-time  with  work,  after  a 

S'ven  age,  is  enjoined,  it  often 
^pens  that  the  children  come  at 
^e  age  prescribed,  not  knowing 
their  lettcors.  The  parents  too  often 
trust  to  their  children  gettiug  suf- 
ficient education  after  they  begin 
work  in  the  &ctory ;  where  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  their  pre- 
yionsly  ac(|uired  habits,  joined  to 
the  exnaufiting  nature  of  their  work, 
prevent  them  from  gaining  suffi- 
cient knowledge  to  be  of  any  prac- 
tical use  to.  them  in  after  Hfe.^ 

But  in  agriculture  the  system 
either  of  lualf-time,  or  altemate 
days,  is  a  simple  impossibility.  Mr. 
Tremenheererecommends  thatevery 
child  under  twelve  should  be  re- 
quired to  attend  school  for  eighty 
days  (Le.  four  months)  in  each 
year,  with  various  exceptions,  for 
thoee  above  nine,  who  pass  the 
fifth  standard.  We  trust  that  in 
preference  to  such  a  system  being 
adapted,  we  may  be  permitted  to 
keep  thhigs  as  they  are,  hoping  for 
a  better  day.  Under  such  a  system 
we  believe  that  the  agricultural 
labourers  would  all  possess  certi- 
ficates of  the  fifth  standard  in  their 
pockets,  without  the  real  power  of 
reading,  writing,  and  ciphering; 
while  as  to  the  merest  elements  of 
natural  science,  history  and  geo- 
graphy, their  minds  would  remain 
as  complete  blanks  as  their  parents' 
aT^  at  this  day. 

If,  however,  the  plan  recomended 
by  Mr.   Tufiiell  be  adopted  (only 


carried  out  rather  more  boldly)  ;  if, 
let  us  say,  ten  were  adopted  as  the 
age  below  which  all  children  must 
attend  school,  to  be  raised  to  eleven 
in  the  second  and  twelve  in  the 
third  year ;  leaving  it  an  open  ques- 
tion, to  be  decided  by  pubbc  opinion 
after  that  experience,  whether  the 

3e  might  not  with  advantage  be 
vanced  to  thirteen,  and  finwy  to 
fourteen  for  all  children  in  town 
and  country ;  *  we  are  convinced  it 
would  prove  the  most  benefieent 
measure  ever  passed  by  the  l^ps- 
lature  of  our  country,  the  one  most 
frmitftd  in  good,  as  it  would  touch 
with  a  hand  of  helping  a  larger 
number  of  human  beings,  now  suf- 
fering under  the  kindred  plagues  of 
ignorance  and  indigence,  than  have 
ever  at  any  previous  time  been  bene- 
ficially affected  by  any  law  iu  our 
statute-book  from  Magna  Gharta  to 
this  day.  It  would  be  a  charter  of 
freedom  to  the  little  victims  of  toil, 
giving  them  four  or  five  hours  of 
healthftd  mental  work  each  day, 
with  playtime  and  holidays,  in 
place  of  from  ten  to  sixteen  of 
incessant  drudgery  of  the  body, 
accompanied  with  perpetual  stag- 
nation of  the  mind.  Not  less  would 
it  be  to  them  a  charter  of  freed(»n 
in  their  future  lives,  by  giving  to 
them  knowledge  which  is  power; 
power  to  acquire  happiness  through 
self-control,  power  to  increase  their 
means  of  living  by  increased  intelli- 
gence and  skill;  power  to  secure 
their  just  rights  by  combining  with 
their  fellows,  possessed  of  similar 
intelligence,  wishes  and  aspiration ; 
a  knowledge  which  would  raise 
them  from  the  rank  of  animals 
to  that  of  men,  which  would 
change  them  from  serfis,  bound  to 
the  soil,  into  the  fkee  citiseos  of  a 
free  countiy. 


>  See  the  various  reports  of  school  inspectors  and  others,  eoUeetsd  by  Mr.  Tufiiell^ 
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LECTURES  ON  THE  SCIENCE  OP  BEMGION. 
Bt  Professor  Max  MCller. 


First  Lecture, 
Ddirered  at  the  Bojal  Institutioxi,  Febmaiy  19, 1S70. 


TITHEN  I  undertook  for  the  first 
f  f  time  to  deliver  a  coarse  of 
lectures  in  tiiiis  Institntion,  I  choee 
for  my  subject  the  Science  of 
Language.  What  I*  then  had  at 
heart  was  to  show  to  jon^  and  to  the 
world  at  large,  that  the  compara- 
tive study  of  the  principal  lan- 
gnagea  of  mankind  was  based  on 
principles  sonnd  and  scientific,  and 
that  it  had  brooght  to  light  results 
which  deserved  a  larger  share  of 
pubHo  interest  than  they  had  as 
yet  received.  I  tried  to  convince, 
not  only  scholars  b^  proiessicm,  but 
historians,  theologians,  and  philo- 
sophers, nay  everybody  who  had 
once  felt  the  charm  of  gazing  in- 
wardly upon  the  secret  workings  of 
his  own  mind,  veiled  and  revved 
as  they  are  in  the  flowing  forms  of 
language,  that  the  discoveries  made 
by  comparative  philologists  could  no 
longer  be  ignored  wiUi  impunify ; 
and  I  submitted  that  after  ttie  pro- 
gress achieved  in  a  scientific  study 
of  the  principal  branches  of  the  vast 
realm  of  human  speech,  our  new 
science,  the  Science  of  Lanc^uage, 
might  claim  bv  right  its  seat  at  the 
round-table  of  the  intellectual  chi- 
valry of  our  age. 

Such  was  the  goodness  of  the 
cause  I  had  then  to  defend,  that, 
however  imperfect  my  own  plead- 
ing, the  verdict  of  the  public  has 
been  immediate  and  almost  unani- 
mous. During  the  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  the  deliveiy  of  my 
first  course  of  lectures,  the  science 
of  language  has  had  its  full  share 
of  public  recognition.  Whether 
we  look  at  the  number  of  books 
that  have  been  published  for  the 
advancement  and  elucidation  of  our 
science,  or  at  the  excellent  articles 
in  the  daily,  weekly,  fortnightly, 
monthly,  or  quarterly  reviews,  or 


at  the  frequent  notices  of  ite  results 
scattered  about  in  works  on  philo- 
sophy, theology,  and  ancient  his- 
tory, we  m&j  well  rest    satisfied. 
The  example  set  by  France  and 
Germany,    in    founding   chairs  of 
Sanskritand  ComparativePhilology, 
has  been  foUowed  of  late  in  nearly 
all  the    universities    of   England, 
L^land,  and  Scotland.     We  need 
not  fear  for  the  future  of  tho  Sci> 
enoe  of  Language.     A  career  so 
auspiciously  begun,  in  spite  of  strong 
prejudices  that  had  to  be  encoun- 
tered, will  lead  on  fit>m  year  to  year 
to  greater  triumphs.   Our  best  pub- 
lic schools,  if  they  have  not  done 
so  already,  will  soon  have  to  fol- 
low the  example  set  by  the  univer- 
sities.  It  is  but  fair  that  schoolboy? 
who  are  made  to  devote  so  many 
hours  every  day  to  the  laborious 
acquisition    of   languages,   should 
now  and  then  be  taken  by  a  safe 
guide  to  enjoy  from  a  higher  point 
of  view  that   living  panorama  of 
human  speech  which  has  been  sur- 
veyed and  carefully  mapped  out  by 
patient    explorers    and    bold   dis- 
coverers: nor  is  there  any  longer 
an  excuse  why,  even  in  tiie  most 
elementary  lessons,  nay  I  should 
say,  why  more  particularly  in  these 
elementary  lessons,  the  dark  and 
drearypassages  of  Oeek  and  Latin, 
of  French  and   German  grammar, 
should  not  be  lighted  up  by  the  elec* 
trie  light  of  Comparative  Philology- 
When  last  year  I  travelled  in  Ger- 
many  I  found    that    lectnres  on  | 
Comparative  Philology  are  now  at- 
tended in  tho  universities  by  all 
who  study  Greek  and  Latin.    At 
Leipzig  idone  the  lectures  of  the 
professor  of  Sanskrit  were  attended 
by  more  than  fifty  undergraduate^ 
who  first  acquire  that  amount  of 
knowledge   or    Sanskrit  which  i» 
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alMolately  necessary  before  entering 
upon  a  shidy  of  Ck>mparatiye  Gram- 
mar. The  introdaction  of  Greek 
into  the  universities  of  Europe  in 
the  fifteenth  century  could  hardly 
have  caused  a  greater  revolution 
than  the  discovery  of  Sanskrit  and 
the  study  of  Comparative  Philo- 
logy in  the  nineteenth  century. 
Very  few  indeed  now  take  their 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  (Jer- 
many  or  would  be  allowed  to  teach 
at  a  public  school,  without  having 
been  examined  in  the  principles  of 
Comparative  Philology,  nay  in  the 
elements  of  Sanskrit  gprammar. 
Why  should  it  be  different  in  Eng- 
land ?  The  inteUectual  fibre,  I 
know,  is  not  different  in  the  youth 
of  England  and  in  the  youth  of 
Germany,  and  if  there  is  but  a  fair 
field  and  no  favour,  Comparative 
Philology,  I  feel  convinced,  will  soon 
hold  in  England  too,  that  place 
which  it  ought  to  hold  at  every 
jmbKc  school,  in  evwy  university, 
and  in  every  classical  examination. 

In  beginning  to-day  a  cotlrse  of 
lectures  on  the  Science  of  Beligion^ 
—or  I  should  rather  'say  on  some 
preliminary  points  that  have  to  be 
settled  before  we  can  enter  upon  a 
tmlv  scientific  study  of  the  religions 
of  the  world, — I  feel  as  I  felt  when 
first  pleading  in  this  very  place  for 
the  Science  of  Language. 

I  know  that  I  shall  have  to  meet 
determined  antagonists  who  will 
deny  the  possibihty  of  a  scientific 
treatment  of  religions  as  they  denied 
the  possibility  of  a  scientific  treat- 
ment of  languages.  I  foresee  even 
a  f3ar  more  serious  conflict  with 
Cuniliar  prejudices  and  deep-rooted 
convictions ;  but  I  feel  at  the  same 
time  that  I  am  prepared  to  meet 
my  antagonists ;  and  I  have  such 
faith  in  their  honesty  of  purpose, 
that  I  doubt  not  of  a  patient  and 
impartial  hearing  on  their  part,  and 
of  a  verdict  influenced  by  nothing 
hut  by  the  evidence  that  I  shall 
bave  to  place  before  them. 

In  these  our  days  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  speak  of  religion  with- 


out giving  offence  either  on  the 
right  or  on  the  left.  Wiilisome,  re- 
ligion seems  too  sacred  a  subject 
for  scientific  treatment ;  with  others 
it  stands  on  a  level  with  alchemy 
and  astrology,  a  mere  tissue  of 
errors  or  hallucinations,  far  b^ieath 
the  notice  of  the  man  of  science.  In 
a  certain  sense,  I  accept  both  these 
views.  Religion  is  a  saored  suhgect, 
and  whether  in  its  most  perfect  or 
in  its  most  imperfect  form,  it  has  a 
right  to  our  highest  reverence.  No 
one — this  I  can  promise — who  at- 
tends these  lectures,  be  he  Christian 
or  Jew,  Hindu  or  Mohammedan, 
shall  hear  his  own  way  of  saving 
Grod  spoken  of  irreverently.  But  true 
reverence  does  not  consist  in  de- 
claring a  subject,  because  it  is  dear 
to  us,  to  be  unfit  for  free  and  honest 
inquiry:  fiir  from  it!  True  re- 
verence is  shown  in  treating  every 
subject,  however  sacred,  however 
dear  to  us,  with  perfect  confidence ; 
without  fear  and  without  favour; 
with  tenderness  and  love,  by  all 
means,  but,  before  aU,  with  an 
unflinching  and  uncompromising 
loyalty  to  truth.  I  also  admit  that 
religion  has'  stood  in  former  ages, 
and  stands  even  in  our  own  age,  if 
we  look  abroad,  ay,  even  if  we 
look  into  some  dark  places  at  home, 
on  a  level  with  alchemy  and  astro- 
logy ;  but  for  the  discovery  of  truth 
there  is  nothing  so  usefal  as  the 
study  of  errors,  and  we  know  that 
in  alchemy  there  lay  the  seed  of 
chemistry,  and  that  astrology  was 
more  or  less  a  yearning  and  gropii^ 
after  the  true  science  of  astronomy. 
But  although  I  shall  be  most 
careful  to  avoid  giving  offence,  I 
know  perfectly  well  thkt  many  a 
statement  I  shall  have  to  make,  and 
many  an  opinion  I  shall  have  to 
express,  will  sound  strange  and 
startling  to  some  of  my  hearers. 
The  very  title  of  the  Science  of 
Beligion  jars  on  the  ears  of  many 
persons,  and  a  comparison  of  all  the 
religions  of  the  world,  in  which 
none  can  claim  a  privileged  position, 
must  seem  to  many  reprehensible  in 
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itfldf^  because  ignoring  that  pecoliar 
reverence  which  in^erybody,  down 
to  the  mere  fetish  worshipper,  feels 
for  his  own  religion  and  for  his  owh 
GKmL  Let  me  saj  then  at  once  that 
I  mjB^  haTe  shared  these  mis* 
giving  bat  tiiat  I  have  tried  to 
overcome  them,  because  I  wonld  not 
and  conld  not  allow  myself  to  snr* 
render  either  what  I  hold  to  be  the 
tmth,  or  what  I  hold  stili  dearer 
than  the  truth,  the  right  tests  of 
tmth.  Nor  do  I  regret  it  I  do 
not  say  that  the  Science  of  Beligioa 
isallgain.  No,  it  entails  losses,  and 
losses  of  many  things  which  we  hold 
dear.  Bat  this  I  will  say,  that,  as 
fiu*  as  my  homble  judgment  goes,  it 
does  not  entail  t^  loss  of  anytiiinff 
that  is  essential  tb  trne  religion,  and 
that  if  we  strike  the  babMioe 
hcmestly,  the  ffain  is  immeasurably 
greater  than  &e  loss. 

One  of  the  first  questions  that 
was  asked  by  classical  scholars  when 
invited  to  consider  the  value  of  the 
Science  of  Langnage,  was  ^What 
shall  we  gain  by  a  comparative 
study  of  languages?'  Languages, 
it  was  said,  ai>e  wanted  for  practical 
purposes,  for  ^>eaking  and  reading ; 
and  by  studying  too  manv  languages 
at  once,  we  run  the  risk  of  losing 
the  fiim  grasp  which  we  ought  to 
have  on  ^e  few  that  are  really  im« 
portant.  Our  knowledge,  by  be- 
coming wider,  must  needs,  it  was 
thought,  become  shallower,  and  the 
gain,  if  there  is  any,  in  knowing  the 
structure  of  dialects  which  have 
never  produced  any  literature  at 
aU,  would  certainly  be  outweighed 
by  Hhe  loss  in  accurate  and  practical 
scholarship. 

If  this  could  be  said  of  a  com* 
parative  study  of  languages,  with 
how  much  greater  force  will  it  be 
urged  against  a  comparative  study 
of  religions!  Though  I  do  not 
expect  that  those  who  study  the 
religious  books  of  Brahmans  and 
Buddhists,  of  Confecius  and  Laotse, 
of  Mohammed  and  N^ak,  will  be 
accused  of  cherishii^  in  their  secret 
heart  ^e  doctrines  of  those  ancient 


masters,  or  of  having  lost  the  firm 
hold  on  their  own  religioas  eon* 
victions,  yet  I  doubt  wheth^  the 
practical  utiHiy  of  wider  studies  in 
the  vast  field  of  the  religions  of  the 
worid  will  be  admitted  with  greater 
readiness  by  professed  theologBBis 
than  the  value  of  a  knowledge  of 
Sanskrit,  Zend,  Gothic,  or  GeHie 
for  a  thorough  masteiy  of  Cbeek 
and  Latin,  and  for  a  real  apprecia- 
tion of  the  nature,  the  purpose^  the 
laws,  tte  growth  and  decay  of  lan- 
guage was  admitted,  oi*  is  even  bow 
adnntted,  by  some  c^  our  most 
eminent  professors  and  teadien;. 

Pec^le  adc.  What  is  gainel 
by  comparison  P — ^Why,  all  higher 
knowledge  is  gained  by  comparvnn, 
and  rests  on  comparison.  If  it  k 
said  that  the  character  of  scientific 
researdi  in  our  age  is  pre-eminenify 
compemtive ;  this  really  meMis  that 
our  researches  are  now  based  on  the 
widest  evidence  that  can  be  obtained, 
on  the  broadest  inductions  that  en 
be  grasped  by  the  hunun  mind. 
What  6an  be  gained  by  comparison  ? 
— ^Why,  look  at  the  study  of  Ym- 
guages.  —  If  you  go  back  but  a 
hundred  years  and  examine  the 
folios  of  the  most  learned  writers 
on  questions  connected  with  lan- 
gnage, and  then  open  a  book  written 
by  the  merest  tiro  in  Gomparatr?8 
Philology,  you  will  see  what  can  be 
gained,  what  has  been  gained,  by 
ttie  oompamtive  method.  A  few 
hundred  years  ago,  the  idea  that 
Hebrew  was  the  original  langnage 
of  mankind  was  accepted  as  a 
matter  of  course,  even  as  a  matter 
of  feith,  the  only  problem  being  to 
find  out  by  what  pn>oe8s  Greek,  <» 
Latin,  or  any  other  langnage  could 
have  been  developed  out  of  Hebrew. 
The  idea,  too,  that  language  was 
revealed,  in  the  scholastic  sense  of 
that  word,  was  generally  accepted, 
although,  as  early  as  the  fourtb 
century,  St.  Gr^ory,  the  learned 
bishop  of  Nyssa,  had  strong^  pro- 
tested against  it.  The  grammiatical 
framework  of  a  language  was  either 
considered  as  the^resiSt  of  a  oon- 
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Teatk)iial  agFeemeat,  or  tiie  termi- 
natdons  of  noons  and  rexhs  were 
Bnppoeed  to  haFe  sprouted  forth  like 
buds  &om  the  roots  and  stems  of 
langtiage;  and  the  Yagnest  similarity 
in  the  sound  and  meamng  of  words 
was  taken  to  be  a  soffide&t  criterion 
for  testing  their  origin  and  idieir 
relationship.  Of  aU  this  phik>- 
logioal  somnambnli«n  we  hardly 
find  a  trace  in  works  pnWriied 
since  the  days  of  Humboldt,  Bopp, 
and  Grimm.  Has  there  be^i  any 
loss  here?  Has  it  not  been  pure 
gain?  Does  language  excite  our 
admiration  less,  because  we  know 
that|  tiiough  the  faculty  of  speaking 
is  the  wCKck  of  Him  who  has  so 
£ramed  our  nature,  the  inveiition  of 
words  for  naming  each  objept  was 
left  to  man,  and  was  achieved 
through  the  working  oi  the  human 
mind?  Is  Hdbrew  less  oare^iUy 
studied,  because  it  is  no  longer 
believed  to  be  a  revealed  language 
sent  down  from  heaven,  but  a  lan- 
guage closely  allied  to  Arabic, 
Synac  and  ancient  Babylonian,  and 
receiving  light  firom  these  cognate, 
abdin  some  respects  more  primitive, 
languages,  for  the  exphmation  of 
many  of  its  grammatical  forms,  and 
fcnr  i^e  exact  interpretation  of  many 
of  its  obscure  and  difficult  words  ? 
Is  the  grammatical  articulation  of 
Greek  and  Latin  less  instiructive 
because  instead  of  seeing  in  the 
terminations  of  nouns  and  verbs 
merely  arbitrary  signs  to  distinguish 
the  singular  from  the  plural,  or  the 
present  from  the  future,  we  can  now 
perceive  an  intelligible  principle  in 
the  gradual  production  of  formal  out 
of  the  material  elements  of  language  ? 
And  are  our  etymologies  less  im- 
portant, because,  instead  of  being 
suggested  by  superficial  similarities, 
they  are  now  Imsed  on  honest  his- 
torical and  physiological  research  ? 
Lastly,  has  our  own  language  ceased 
to  hold  its  own  peculiar  place  ?  Is 
our  love  for  our  own  native  tongue 
at  all  impaired?  Do  men  speak 
less  bc^dly  or  pray  less  fervently  in 
their  own  mother  tongue,  because 


they  know  its  true  origin  and  its 
unadorned  history ;  or  because  they 
have  discovered  that  in  all  languages, 
even  in  the  jargons  of  the  lowest 
savages,  there  is  order  and  wisdom ; 
there  is  in  them  somethiug  that 
makes  the  world  akin  ? 

Why,  then,  should  we  hesitate 
to  apply  the  comparative  method, 
which  has  produced  such  great 
results  in  other  spheres  of  know- 
ledge, to  a  study  of  religion  ?  That 
it  will  change  many  of  the  views 
e<»nmonlyheld  about  the  origin,  the 
character,  the  growth,  and  decay  of 
the  religions  of  the  world,  I  do  not 
deny;  but  unless  we  hold  that  fear- 
less progression  in  new  inquiries, 
which  is  our  bounden  duty  and  our 
honest  pride  in  all  other  branches 
of  knowledge,  is  dangerous  in  the 
study  of  reu^ons,  unless  we  aUow 
ourselves  to  be  frightened  by  the 
once  £unou8  dictum,  that  whatever 
is  new  in  theology  is  false,  this  ought 
to  be  the  very  reason  why  a  com- 
parative study  of  religions  should 
no  longer  be  neglected  or  delayed. 

When  the  stucbnts  of  Comparative 
Philology  boldly  adapted  Goethe's 
paradox,  ^  He  who  Jcnows  one  lan^ 
gtuige,  knows  none  ;*  people  were 
startied  at  first,  but  they  soon  began 
to  feel  the  truth  which  was  hidden 
beneatii  tiie  paradox.  Could  Goethe 
have  meant  that  Homer  did  not 
know  Greek,  or  that  Shakespeare  did 
not  know  English,  because  neither 
of  them  knew  more  than  his  own 
mother  tongue?  No!  what  was 
meant  was  that  neither  Homer  nor 
Shakespeare  knew  what  that  lan- 
gpiage  really  was  which  he  handled 
with  so  much  power  and  cunning. 
Unfortunately  the  old  verb '  to  can,' 
from  which  '  canny'  and  *  cunning,' 
is  lost  in  English,  otherwise  we 
should  be  able  in  two  words 
to  express  our  meaning,  and  to 
keep  apart  the  two  kinds  of 
knowledge  of  which  we  are  here 
speaking.  As  we  say  in  German 
konnen  is  not  hennmif  we  might 
say  in  English,  to  cauy  that  is  to  bo 
cunning,  is  not  r^f^,^g^^(^t)gl^ 
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kxiow  ;  and  it  would  then  become 
clear  at  once,  that  the  most  eloquent 
speaker  and  the  most  gifted  poet, 
with  all  their  command  of  words 
and  skilful  mastery  of  expression, 
would  have  but  little  to  say  if  asked 
what  language  really  is !  The 
same  applies  to  religion.  He  who 
Isvwws  one^  hno%os  none.  There  are 
thousands  of  people  whose  faith  is 
such  that  it  could  move  mountains, 
and  who  ^et,  if  they  were  asked 
what  religion  really  is,  would  remain 
silent,  or  would  speak  of  outward 
tokens  rather  thaii  of  the  inward 
nature,  or  of  the  faculty  of  fiedth. 

It  will  be  easily  perceived  that 
religion  means  at  least  two  yery 
different  things.  When  we  speak 
of  the  Jewish,  or  the  Christian,  or 
the  Hindu  religion,  we  mean  a  body 
of  doctrines  handed  down  by  tradi- 
tion, or  in  canonical  books,  and 
containing  all  that  constitutes  the 
faith  of  <^w,'  Christian  or  Hindu. 
Using  religion  in  that  sense,  we 
may  say  that  a  man  has  chaiiged 
his  religion,  that  is,  that  he  has 
adopted  the  Christian  instead  of 
the  Brahmanical  body  of  religious 
doctrines,  just  as  a  man  may  learn 
to  speak  English  instead  of  Hindu- 
stani.  But  religion  is  also  used  in 
a  different  sense.  As  there  is  a 
faculty  of  speech,  independent  of  all 
the  historical  forms  of  language,  so 
we  may  speak  of  a  &culty  of 
Mth  in  man,  independent  of  all 
historical  religions.  If  we  say  that 
it  is  religion  which  distinguishes 
man  from  the  animal,  we  do  not 
mean  the  Christian  or  Jewish 
religions  only ;  we  do  not  mean  any 
special  religion,  but  we  mean  a 
mental  faculty,  that  faculty  which, 
independent  of,  nay  in  spite  of  sense 
and  reason,  enables  man  to  appre- 
hend the  Infinite  under  different 
names,  and  under  varying  disguises. 
Without  that  faculty,  no  religion, 
not  even  the  lowest  worship  of  idols 
and  fetishes,  would  be  possible;  and 
if  we  will  but  listen  attentively,  we 
can  hear  in  all  religions  a  groaning 
of  the  spirit,  a  struggle  to  conceive 


the  inconceivable,  to  utter  the  un- 
utterable, a  longing  after  the 
Infinite,  a  love  of  Gbd.  Whether 
the  etymoloOT  which  the  anoients 
gave  of  the  Greek  word  at^dptnro^, 
man,  be  true  or  not  (tiiey  derived  it 
from  6  &F«#  iidp^y^  he  who  looks  up- 
ward): certain  it  is  that  what  makes 
man  to  be  man,  is  that  he  alone  can 
turn  his  face  to  heaven  ;  certain  it 
is  that  he  alone  yearns  for  some- 
thing that  neither  sense  nor  reason 
can  supply. 

If  then  there  is  a  philosophical 
discipline  which  examines  into  the 
conditions  of  sensuous  perception, 
and  if  there  is  another  plulosophical 
discipline  which  examines  into  the 
conditions  of  rational  conception, 
there  is  clearly  a  place  for  a  third 
philosophical  disapline  that  has  to 
examine  into  the  conditions  of  that 
third  faculty  of  man,  co-ordinate 
with  sense  and  reason,  the  faculty  of 
perceiving  the  Infinite,  which  is  at 
the  root  of  all  religions.  In  Qerman 
we  can  distinguish  that  third  fiMmlij 
by  the  name  of  Vemtmft^  as  opposed 
to  Veretand^  reason,  and  SinnefSenset 
In  English  I  know  no  better  name 
for  it,  than  the  faculty  of  &ith, 
though  it  will  have  to  be  guarded 
by  careful  definition,  and  to  be  re- 
stricted to  those  objects  only,  which 
cannot  be  supplied  either  by  the 
evidence  of  the  senses,  or  by  the 
evidence  of  reason.  No  simplj 
historical  fact  csol  ever  fall  under 
the  cognisance  of  faith. 

If  we  look  at  the  history  of 
modem  thought,  we  find  that  the 
dominant  school  of  philosophy, 
previous  to  Kant,  had  reduced  all 
intellectual  activity  to  one  fiicalfj'f 
that  of  the  senses.  'Nihil  in 
intellectu"  quod  non  wite  fnerit 
in  sensu  ' — '  Nothing  exists  in  the 
intellect  but  what  has  before  existed 
in  the  senses,*  was  their  watchword ; 
and  Leibniz  answered  it  epigram- 
matically,  but  most  profoundly, 
•Nihil— nisi  inteUectus.'  *  Yes, 
nothing  but  the  inteUect.'  Then 
followed  Kant,  who,  in  his  great 
work  wjit^^^  i^ety  years  ago,  hut 
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not  yet  antiquated,  proved  that  our 
knowled^  requires  the  admission 
of  two  independent  Acuities,  the 
intuitions  of  the  senses,  and  the 
categories,  or,  as  we  might  call 
them,  the  necessities  of  reason.  But 
satisfied  with  having  established  the 
independent  &calt7  of  reason,  as  co- 
ordinate with  the  faculty  of  sense, 
or  to  use  his  own  technical  language, 
satisfied  with  having  proved  the 
possibility  of  apodictic  judgments  a 
prion,  Kant  declined  to  go  further, 
and  denied  to  the  intellect  the 
power  of  transcending  the  finite, 
the  faculty  of  approaching  the 
Divine.  He  closed  the  ancient 
gates  through  which  man  had  gazed 
into  Infinity,  but,  in  spite  of  himself, 
he  was  driven  in  his  Critique  of 
Practical  Eeason,  to  open  a  side- 
door  through  which  to  admit  the 
sense  of  duty,  and  with  it  the  sense 
of  the  Divine.  This  is  the  vulner- 
able point  in  Kant's  philosophy,  and 
if  philosophy  has  to  explain  what  is, 
not  what  ought  to  be,  there  will  be 
and  can  be  no  rest  till  we  admit, 
what  cannot  be  denied,  that  there  is 
in  man  a  third  faculty,  which  I  call 
simply  the  faculty  of  apprehending 
the  Infinite,  not  only  in  religion,  but 
in  all  things ;  a  power  independent 
of  sense  and  reason,  a  power  in  a 
certain  sense  contradicted  by  sense 
and  reason,  but  yet,  I  suppose,  a 
very  real  power,  if  we  see  how  it  has 
held  its  own  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world,  how  neither  sense  nor 
reason  have  been  able  to  overcome 
it|  while  it  alone  is  able  to  overcome 
both  reason  and  sense. 

According  to  the  two  meanings 
of  the  word  relipon,  then,  the  sci- 
ence of  religion  is  divided  into  two 
p&rts ;  the  former,  which  has  to  deal 
with  the  historical  forms  of  religion, 
is  called  Comparative  theology  ;  the 
latter,  which  has  to  explain  the  con- 
ditions under  which  religion,  in  its 
highest  or  its  lowest  form,  is  pos- 
sible, is  called  Theoretic  theology. 

We  shall  at  present  have  to  deal 
with  the  former  only;  nay  it  will  be 
my  object  to  show  that  the  problems 


which  chiefly  occupy  theoretic  the- 
ology, ought  not  to  be  taken  up 
till  idl  the  evidence  that  can  pos- 
sibly be  gained  from  a  comparative 
study  of  the  religions  of  the  world 
has  been  fully  collected,  classified, 
and  analysed. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  while 
theoretic  theology,  or  the  analysis 
of  the  inward  and  outward  conditions 
under  which  faith  is  possible,  has 
occupied  so  manv  thinkers,  the 
study  of  comparative  theology  has 
never  as  yet  been  seriously  taken 
in  hand.  But  the  explanation  is 
veiy  simple.  The  materials  on 
which  alone  a  comparative  study  of 
the  religions  of  mankind  could  have 
been  founded  were  not  accessible  in 
former  days,  while  in  our  own  days 
they  have  come  to  light  in  such 
profusion  as  almost  to  challenge 
these  more  comprehensive  inquiries 
in  a  voice  that  cannot  be  disobeyed. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  JBm- 
peror  Akbar  had  a  passion  for 
the  study  of  religions,  so  that  he 
invited  to  his  court  Jews,  Chris- 
tians, Mohammedans,  Bi^hmans, 
and  Fire- worshippers,  and  had  as 
many  of  their  sacred  books  as  he 
could  get  access  to,  .translated  for 
his  own  study.  Yet,  how  small 
was  the  collection  of  sacred  books 
that  even  an  Emperor  of  India 
could  command  not  more  than  250 
years  ago,  compared  to  what  may 
now  be  found  in  the  library  of 
every  poor  scholar !  We  have  the 
origmal  text  of  the  Yeda,  which 
neither  the  bribes  nor  the  threats 
of  Akbar  could  extort  from  the 
Brahmans.  The  translation  of  the 
Veda  which  he  is  said  to  have  ob- 
tained, was  a  translation  of  the  so- 
called  Atharva-veda,  and  comprised 
most  likely  the  Upanishads  only, 
mystic  and  philosophical  treatises, 
very  interesting,  very  important  in 
themselves,  but  as  far  removed  from 
the  ancient  poetry  of  the  Yeda  as 
the  Talmud  is  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, as  Sufiism  is  from  the  Koran. 
We  have  the  Zendavesta,  the  sacred 
writmgs  of  the  so-c^^^fi^j^^.^ 
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shippers,  and  we  possess  trands^ 
tions  of  it,  far  more  complete  and 
£eu:  more  correct  than  any  that  the 
Emperor  Akbar  could  have  ob- 
tained. The  religion  of  Buddha, 
certainly  in  many  respects  more 
important  than  either  Brahman- 
ism,  or  Zoroastrianism,  or  Moham- 
medanism, is  neyer  mentioned  in 
the  religions  discussions  that  took 
place  one  evening  in  every  week  at 
the  impmal  court  of  DelhL  Abu- 
fad,  it  is  said,  the  minister  of  Akbar, 
could  find  no  one  to  assist  him  in 
his  inquiries  re^>ecting  Buddhism. 
We  possess  the  whole  sacred  oanonc^ 
the  Buddhists  in  various  languages, 
in  P41i,  in  Sanskrit,  in  Burmese, 
Siuaese,  Tibetan,  Mongolian,  and 
Chinese,  and  it  is  our  fa^t  entirely, 
if  as  yet  there  is  no  complete 
translation  in  any  European  tong«e 
of  this  important  collection  of  sacked 
books.  The  ancient  religions  of 
China  again,  that  of  Confucius  and 
that  of  Laotse,  may  now  be  studied 
in  excellent  translations  of  their 
saored  books  by  anybody  interested 
in  the  ancient  ^eith  of  mankind. 

But  this  is  not  all.  We  owe  to 
missionaries  particularly,  careful 
accounts  of  the  religious  belief  and 
worship  among  tribes  £[ir  lower  in 
the  scale  of  civilisation  than  the 
poets  of  the  Vedic  hymns,  or  the 
fc^owers  of  Confucius.  Though 
the  belief  of  AMcan  and  Melanesian 
savi^es  is  more  recent  in  point  of 
time,  it  represents  an  earlier  and  far 
more  primitive  phase  in  point  of 
growth,  and  is  therefore  as  instruc- 
tive to  the  student  of  religion  as  the 
study  of  uncultivated  dialects  has 
proved  to  the  student  of  language. 

Lastly,  and  this,  I  believe,  is  the 
most  important  advantage  which 
we  enjoy  as  students  of  the  history 
of  religion,  we  have  been  taught 
the  rules  of  critical  scholarship.  No 
one  would  venture,  now-a-days, 
to  quote  from  any  book,  whether 
sacred  or  profane,  without  having 
asked  these  simple  and  yet  mo- 
mentous que^ions:  When  was  it 
writtCTi?    Where?   and  by  whom? 


Was  the  author  an  eye- witness,  or 
does  he  only  relate  what  he  has 
heard  from  odiers?  And  if  tiie  latter, 
were  his  autfaoritieB  at  least  oon- 
temporaneous  witii  the  events  winch 
they  relate,  and  were  they  under  the 
sway  of  party  fidoHng  or  any  other 
distarbix^T  influence?  Was  the 
whole  bo^  ¥n:itten  at  once,  or  does 
it  contain  portions  of  an  earlier 
date ;  and  if  so,  is  it  possible  te 
us  to  separate  these  earlier  doca* 
ments  from  the  body  of  the  bode? 

A  study  of  the  ori^;inal  documentB 
on  which  the  priacipai  religions  of 
the  world  profess  to  be  founded, 
carried  out  in  this  spirit,  has  enabled 
some  of  our  best  living  sdlMrfais  to 
distinguish  in  ea<^  religi(m  be- 
tween what  is  really  sjicient  and 
what  is  comparatively  nM>dem ;  what 
was  the  doctrine  of  the  foundeis 
and  their  immediate  disciples,  and 
what  were  the  afterthoughts  and, 
generally,  the  coiTuptions  of  later 
ages.  A  study  of  those  later  de- 
velopments, of  these  later  oorrap- 
iions,  or,  it  may  be,  improvement^ 
is  not  without  its  own  peoaliBr 
charms,  and  full  of  practical  les- 
sons; yet,  as  it  is  essential  that 
we  dK>uld  know  the  most  ancient 
forms  of  every  language,  before  we 
proceed  to  any  comparisons,  it  is 
indispensable  that  we  should  ha^ 
a  clear  conception  of  the  most  pri- 
mitive form  of  every  religion  before 
we  proceed  to  determine  its  own 
value,  and  to  compare  it  with  other 
forms  of  religious  faith.  Many  an 
orthodox  Mohammedan,  for  in* 
stance,  will  relate  miracles  wroa^ 
by  Mohammed ;  but  in  the  Koran 
Mohammed  says  distinctly,  that  he 
is  a  man  like  other  men.  He  dis- 
dains to  work  miracles,  and  appeal 
to  the  great  works  of  Allah,  the 
rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  the 
rain  that  fructifies  the  earth,  the 
plants  that  grow,  and  the  livinff 
souls  that  are  bom  into  the  world— 
who  can  tell  whence  ? — as  ihe  rea« 
signs  and  wonders  in  the  eyes  of  » 
true  believer. 

The  Buddhist  legends  teem  with 
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miserable  miracles  attributed  to 
Bilddba  and  his  disciples — ^miracles 
which  in  wonderfolness  certainly 
surpass  the  miracles  of  any  oth^ 
religion:  yet  in  their  own  sacred 
canon  a  saying  loi  Buddha's  is  re- 
corded, prohibiting  his  disciples 
from  working  miracles,  though 
challenged  by  the  multitudes  who 
required  a  sign  that  they  might 
bdieve.  And  what  is  the  miracle 
that  Buddha  oommands  his  disci- 
ples to  perform  ?  '  Hide  jour  good 
deeds,'  he  says,  *'  and  conless  before 
l^e  world  the  sins  you  have  com- 
mitted.' 

Modem  Hinduism  rests  on  the 
syrtem  of  caste  as  on  a  rook  which 
no  srgameats  oaii  shake:  but  in 
the  Veda,  the  highest  authority  of 
the  religious  belief  of  the  Hindus,  no 
motion  occurs  of  the  complic«lied 
system  of  castes,  such  as  we  find  it 
in  Manu :  nay,  in  one  place,  where 
the  ordinary  classes  of  the  Indian, 
or  any  other  society,  are  alluded  to, 
viz.  the  jM-iests,  the  warriors,  the 
citizens,  aiul  the  slaves,  all  are  repre- 
sented as  sprung  alike  from  Brah- 
man, the  source  of  all  being. 

It  would  be  too  much  tosay  that 
the  critical  sifting  of  the  authori- 
ties for  a  study  of  each  religion  has 
been  already  fully  carried  out. 
There  is  work  enough  still  to  be 
done.  But  a  beginning,  and  a  very 
BQcoessful  beginning,has  been  made, 
And  the  results  thus  brought  to  light 
will  serve  as  a  wholesome  caution 
to  everybody  who  is  engag^  in 
religious  researches.  Thus,  if  we 
study  the  primitive  religion  of  the 
Veda,  we  have  to  disting^iish  most 
oax^olly,  not  only  betwewi  the 
hymns  of  the  Rig-Veda  on  one 
side,  and  the  hymns  collected  in 
the  Samft-veda,  Ya^ur-veda,  and 
Atharva-veda  on  the  other,  but 
critical  scholars  would  distinguish 
with  equal  care  between  the  more 
^cientand  the  more  modem  hymns 
of  the  Rig- Veda,  as  far  as  even  the 
&intest  indications  of  language,  of 
^mnmar,  or  metre  enable  them  to 
do  so. 


In  order  to  gain  a  clear  insight 
into  the  motives  and  impulses  of 
the  founder  of  the  worship  of  Ahura^ 
mazda,  we  must  chiefly,  if  not  en- 
tirely, depend  on  those  portions  of 
the  2^ndavesta  which  are  written 
in  the  6ath&  dialect^  a  more  primi- 
tive dialect  than  that  of  the  rest  of 
the  sacred  code  of  the  Zoroastriaaa. 

In  order  to  do  justice  to  Buddha, 
we  must  not  mix  the  practical  por- 
tions of  the  Tripi^aka,  tiie  Dharma, 
with  the  metaphysical  portions,  the 
Abhidharma.  Both,  it  is  true,  belong 
to  the  sacredcanonof  the  Buddhists ; 
but  their  original  sources  lie  in 
very  different  latitudes  of  religious 
thought. 

We  have  in  the  histcHy  of  Bud- 
dhism an  excellent  importunity  fbr 
watchx!^  the  pntoees  by  which  a 
canon  of  sacred  books  is  called 
into  existence.  We  see  here,  ae 
elsewhere,  that  during  the  lifetime 
of  the  teacher,  no  reoord  oi  events^ 
no  sacred  code  containing  the  say- 
ings of  the  master  was  wanted. 
His  presence  was  enough,  and 
thoughts  of  the  future,  and  more 
particularly,  of  &ture  greatness, 
seldom  entered  the  minds  of  those 
who  followed  him.  It  was  only 
after  Buddha  had  left  the  world  to 
enter  into  Nirvdma,  that  his  disci- 
ples attempted  to  recall  the  sayings 
and  doings  of  their  departed  friend 
and  master.  At  that  time  every- 
thing that  seemed  to  redound  to  the 
glory  of  Buddha,  however  extni^ 
ordinary  and  incredible,  was  eageriy 
welcomed,  while  witnesses  who 
would  have  ventured  to  oriticise  or 
reject  unsupported  stat^nents,  or 
to  detract  in  any  way  from  the 
holy  diaracter  of  Buddha,  had  no 
chance  of  even  being  listened  to. 
And  when,  'in  spite  of  all  this,  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  arose,  they  were 
not  brought  to  the  test  by  a  care- 
M  weighing  of  evidence,  but  the 
names  of  'unbdiever'  and  'he- 
retic* (nAstika,  pAshaiwia)  were 
quickly  invented  in  India  as  else- 
where, and  bandied  backwards  and 
forwards  between  contending  p^^^ 
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ties,  tUl  at  last,  when  the  doctors 
disagreed,  the  help  of  the  secnlar 
power  had  to  be  invoked,  and  kings 
and  emperors  convoke  councils  for 
the  suppression  of  schism,  for  the 
settlement  of  an  orthodox  creed, 
and  for  the  completion  of  a  sacred 
canon.  We  know  of  King  Asoka, 
the  contemporary  of  Seleacns,  send- 
ing his  royal  missive  to  the  assem- 
bleid  elders,  and  telling  them  what 
to  do,  and  what  to  avoid,  warning 
them  also  in  his  own  name  of  the 
apocr3rphal  or  heretical  character 
of  certain  books  which,  as  he  thinks, 
ought  not  to  be  admitted  into  the 
sacred  canon. 

We  here  learn  a  lesson,  which  is 
confirmed  by  the  study  of  other 
religions,  that  canonical  books, 
though  they  furnish  in  most  cases 
the  most  ancient  and  most  authentic 
information  within  the  reach  of  the 
student  of  religion,  are  not  to  be 
trusted  implicitly,  nay,  that  they 
must  be  submitted  to  a  more  search- 
ing criticism  and  to  more  stringent 
tests  than  any  other  historical 
books.  For  that  purpose  the  Science 
of  Language  has  proved  in  many 
cases  a  most  valuable  auxiliary.  It 
is  not  easy  to  imitate  ancient  lan- 
g^nage  so  as  to  deceive  the  prac- 
tised eye  of  the  grammarian,  even 
if  it  were  possible  to  imitate  ancient 
thought  that  should  not  betray  to 
the  historian  its  modem  origin. 
A  forged  book,  like  the  Ezour  Veda, 
which  deceived  even  Voltaire,  and 
was  published  by  him  as  '  the  most 
precious  gift  for  which  the  West 
was  indebted  to  the  East,'  could 
hardly  impose  again  on  any  San- 
skrit scholar  of  the  present  day. 
This  most  precious  gift  from  the 
East  to  the  West,  is  about  the  silliest 
book  that  can  be  read  by  the  stu- 
dent of  religion,  and  all  one  can 
say  in  its  defence  is  that  the  original 
writer  never  meant  it  as  a  forgery, 
never  intended  it  for  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  used  by  Voltaire.  I 
may  add  that  a  book  which  has  lately 
attracted  considerable  attention.  La 
Bible  dans  Vlnde,  by  M.  Jaoolliot, 


belongs  to  the  same  class  of  books. 
Thoueh  the  passages  from  the 
sacred  books  of  the  Brahmans  are 
not  given  in  the  original,  but  only 
in  a  very  poetical  French  transla- 
tion, no  Sanskrit  scholar  woald 
hesitate  for  one  moment  to  say  that 
they  are  forgeries,  and  that  M. 
JacoUiot,  the  President  of  the 
Court  of  Justice  at  Chandemagore, 
has  been  deceived  by  his  native 
teacher.  We  find  many  childish 
and  foolish  things  in  the  Veda,  bnt 
when  we  read  the  foUowing  line,  as 
an  extract  from  the  Veda : 

La  femme  c'est  rAme  de  rhnmaDtt^— 

it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  this  is 
the  folly  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and.  not  of  the  childhood  of  the 
human  race.  M.  Jacolliot's  oonch- 
sions  and  theories  are  such  as  might 
be  expected  from  his  materials. 

With  all  the  genuine  documents 
for  studying  the  history  of  the  reli- 
gions of  mankind  that  have  lately 
been  brought  to  light,  and  with  the 
great  facihties  which  a  more  exten- 
sive study  of  Oriental  languages 
has  afforded  to  scholars  at  laige  for 
investigating  the  deepest  springs  of 
religious  thought  all  over  the  world, 
a  comparative  study  of  religions  has 
become  a  necessity.  A  science  of 
religion,  based  on  a  comparison  of 
all,  or  at  all  events,  of  the  most 
important,  religions  of  mankind,  is 
now  only  a  question  of  time.  It  is 
demanded  by  those  whose  voice 
cannot  be  disregarded.  Its  title, 
though  implying  as  yet  a  promise 
rather  than  a  fulfilment,  has  become 
more  or  less  familiar  in  Germany, 
France,  and  America ;  its  great  pro- 
blems have  attracted  the  eyes  of  many 
inquirers,  and  its  results  have  been 
anticipated  either  with  fear  or  with 
delight.  It  becomes  the  duty  of 
those  who  have  devoted  their  life 
to  the  study  of  the  principal  reli- 
gions of  the  world  in  their  original 
documents,  and  who  value  religion 
and  reverence  it  in  whatever  form 
it  may  present  itself,  to  take  pos- 
session of  this  new  territory  in  the 
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name  of  trne  science,  and  ihns  to 
protect  its  sacred  precincts  from 
the  inroads  of  mere  babblers.  Tbose 
who  wonld  nse  a  comparative  study 
of  religions  as  a  means  for  debasing 
Christianity  by  exalting  the  other 
religions  of  mankind,  are  to  my 
mind  as  dangerous  allies  as  those 
who  think  it  necessary  to  debase 
all  other  religions  in  order  to  exalt 
Christianity.  Science  wants  no  par- 
tisans. I  make  no  secret  that  true 
Christianity  seems  to  me  to  become 
more  and  more  exalted  the  more 
we  know  and  the  more  we  appre- 
ciate the  treasures  of  truth  hidden 
in  the  despised  religions  of  the 
world.  But  no  one  can  honestly 
arrive  at  that  conviction,  unless  he 
uses  honestly  the  same  measure  for 
all  religions.  It  would  be  fatal  for 
any  religion  to  claim  an  exceptional 
treatment,  most .  of  all  for  Chris- 
tianity. Christianity  enjoyed  no 
privileges  and  claimed  no  immuni- 
ties when  it  boldly  confronted  and 
confounded  the  most  ancient  and 
the  most  powerful  religions  of  the 
T^orld.  Even  at  present  it  craves 
no  mercy,  and  it  receives  no  mercy 
from  those  whom  our  missionaries 
have  to  meet  fiwje  to  face  in  every 
part  of  the  world ;  and  imless  our 
religion  has  ceased  to  be  what  it 
was,  its  defenders  should  not  shrink 
from  this  new  trial  of  strength,  but 
should  encourage  rather  than  de- 
preciate the  study  of  comparative 
theology. 

And  let  me  remark  this,  in  the 
very  beginning,  that  no  other  reli- 
^on,  with  the  exception,  perhaps, 
of  early  Buddhism,  would  have 
favoured  the  idea  of  an  impartial 
comparison  of  the  principal  reli- 
^ons  of  the  world — would  have 
tolerated  our  science.  Nearly  every 
religion  seems  to  adopt  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Pharisee  rather  than 
of  the  publican.  It  is  Christianity 
alone  which,  as  the  religion  of 
Iiumanity,  as  the  religion  of  no 
caste,  of  no  chosen  people,  has 
-taught  us  to  respect  the  histoiy  of 
Xitunanify,  as  a  whole,  to  discover 


the  traces  of  a  divine  vnsdom  and 
love  in  the  government  of  all  the 
races  of  mai^kind,  and  to  recognise, 
if  possible,  even  in  the  lowest  and 
crudest  forms  of  religious  belief, 
not  the  work  of  demoniacal  agen- 
cies, but  something  that  indicates 
a  divine  guidance,  something  that 
makes  us  perceive,  with  St.  Peter, 
*  that  God  is  no  respecter  of  per- 
sons, but  that  in  every  nation  he 
that  feareth  him  and  worketh 
righteousness  is  accepted  with  him.' 

In  no  religion  was  there  a  soil  so 
well  prepared  for  the  cultivation  of 
Comparative  Theology  as  in  our 
own.  The  position  which  Chris- 
tianity from  the  very  beginning 
took  up  with  regard  to  Judaism, 
served  as  the  first  lesson  in  com- 
parative  theology,  and  directed  the 
attention  even  of  the  unlearned  to 
a  comparison  of  two  religions,  dif- 
fering in  their  conception  of  the 
Deity,  in  their  estimate  of  huma- 
nity, in  their  motives  of  morality, 
and  in  their  hope  of  immortality, 
yet  sharing  so  much  in  common  that 
there  are  but  few  of  the  psalms 
and  prayers  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  which  a  Christian  cannot 
heartily  join  even  now,  and  but  few 
rules  of  morality  which  he  ought 
not  even  now  to  obey.  If  we  have 
once  learnt  to  see  in  the  exclusive 
religion  of  the  Jews  a  preparation 
of  what  was  to  be  the  all-embra- 
cing religion  of  humanity,  we  shall 
feel  much  less  difficulty  in  recog- 
nising in  the  mazes  of  other  reU- 
gions  a  hidden  purpose ;  awandering 
in  the  desert,  it  may  be,  but  a  prepa- 
ration also  for  the  land  of  promise. 

A  study  of  these  two  religions, 
the  Jewish  and  the  Christian,  such 
as  it  has  long  been  carried  on  by 
some  of  our  most  learned  divines, 
simultaneously  with  the  study  of 
Greek  and  Roman  mythology,  has, 
in  £a<^  served  as  a  most  useful 
preparation  for  wider  inquiries. 
Even  the  mistakes  that  have  been 
committed  by  earlier  scholars  have 
proved  useful  to  those  who  followed 
after ;  and,  once  corrected,  they  are 
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not  likely  to  be  oommitted  again. 
The  opinion,  for  instance,  that  the 
pagan  reHg&ons  were  mere  corrup- 
tions of  the  religion  of  the  Old 
Testament,  once  supported  by  men 
of  hieh  authority  and  great  learn- 
ing, IS  now  as  completely  surren- 
dered as  the  attempts  of  explaining 
Greek  and  Latin  as  corruptions  of 
Hebrew.  The  theory  again,  that 
there  was  a  primeval  preternatural 
revelation  granted  to  the  ^eithers  of 
the  human  race,  and  that  the  grains 
of  truth  which  catch  our  eye  when 
exploring  the  temples  of  heathen 
idols,  are  the  scattered  fragments 
of  that  sacred  heirloom, — the  seeds 
that  fell  by  ihe  wayside  or  upon 
stony  placed — ^would  find  but  few 
supporters  at  present ;  no  more,  in 
&ct,  than  the  theory  that  there 
was  in  the  beginning  one  complete 
and  perfect  primeval  language, 
broken  up  in  lat^  times  into  uie 
numberless  languages  of  the  world. 

Some  other  principles,  too,  have 
been  established  withm  this  limited 
sphere  by  a  comparison  of  Judaism 
and  ChristiaDity  with  the  religions  of 
Greece  andEome,  which  will  prove 
extremely  useful  in  guiding  us  in  our 
own  researches.  It  has  be^  proved, 
for  instance,  that  the  language  of 
antiquity  is  not  like  the  language  of 
our  own  times;  that  the  language  of 
the  East  is  not  like  the  language  of 
the  West ;  and  that,  unless  we  make 
allowanco  for  this,  we  cannot  but 
misinterpret  the  utterances  of  the 
most  ancient  teachers  and  poets 
of  the  human  race.  The  same  words 
do  not  mean  the  same  thing  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  English,  in  Latin  and 
Prench:  much  less  can  we  expect 
that  the  words  of  any  modem  lan- 
guage should  be  theexact equivalents 
of  an  ancient  Semitic  language,  such 
as  the  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Ancient  words  and  ancient 
thoughts,  for  both  go  together, 
have  not  yet  arrived  at  that  stage 
of  abstraction  in  which,  for  instance, 
active  powers,  whether  natural  or 
supernatural,  can  be  represented  in 


any  but  a  personal  and  more  or  less 
human  form.    When  we  speak  of  a 
temptation  from  within  or  fromirith- 
out,  it  was  more  natural  for  the  an- 
cients to  speak  of  a  tempter,  whether 
in  a  himian  or  in  an  animal  fbim; 
when  we  speak  of  the  ever-present 
help  of  God,   they  call   the  Loid 
their  rook,  and  their  fortress,  their 
buckler,    and    their    high   tower; 
what  with  us  is  a  heavenly  message, 
or  a  godsend,  was  to  them  a  win^  . 
messenger;    what  we  call   diyke 
guidance,  they  speak  of  as  a  pillar  of 
a  cloud,  to  lead  them  the  way,  and  a 
pillar  of  light  to  give  them  light;  a 
refhge  from  the  storm,  and  a  shadow 
from  the  heat.  What  is  really  meant 
is  no  doubt  the  same,  and  the  &nlt  is 
ours,  not  theirs,  if  we  wilfully  mis- 
interpret the  language  of  andent 
prophets,  if  we  persist  in  under- 
standing their  words  in  their  out- 
ward and  material  aspect  only,  and 
forget    that    before  language  had 
sanctioned    a   distinction    between 
the    concrete    and    the    abstract, 
between    the    purely    spiritoid  as 
opposed  to  the  coarsely  material, 
the  intention  of  the  speakers  com- 
prehends both  the  concrete  and  the 
abstract,  both  the  material  and  the 
spiritual,  in  a  manner  which  has 
become  quite  strange  to  us,  though 
it  lives  on  in  the  language  of  every 
true  poet.     Unless  we  make  allow- 
ance for  this  mental  parallax,  all 
our  readings  in  the  ancient  skies 
will  be,  and  must  be,   erroneons. 
Nay,  I  believe  it  can  be  proved  that 
more  than  half  of  the  difficulties  in 
the    history  of  religious    thought 
owe  their  origin  to  this  constant 
misinterpretation    of   ancient   lan- 
guage   by    modem    language,   of 
ancient  thought  by  modem  thought. 
That  much  of  what  seems  to  us, 
and  seemed  to  the  best  among  the 
ancients,  irrational  and  irreverent 
in  the  mythologies  of  India,  Grreece, 
and  Italy  can  mas  be  removed,  and 
that  many  of  their  childish  febles 
can  thus  be  read  again  in  their 
original  child-like  sense,  has  been 
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proved  by  the  researches  of  Com- 
parative Mythologists.  The  phase 
of  language  which  gives  rise,  inevi- 
tably, we  may  say,  to  these  mis- 
understandings, is  earUer  than  the 
earliest  literary  documents.  Its 
work  in  the  Aryan  languages  was 
done  before  the  time  of  the  Veda, 
before  the  time  of  Homer,  though 
its  influence  continues  to  be  felt  to 
a  much  later  period. 

Is  it  likely  that  the  Semitic  Ian- 
gmages,  and,  more  particularly, 
Hebrew,  should,  as  by  a  miracle, 
have  escaped  the  influence  of  a 
process  which  is  inherent  in  the 
Tery  nature  and  growth  of  Ian- 
goage,  which,  in  fltct,  may  rightly 
be  called  an  inflmtine  disease, 
against  which  no  precautions  can 
be  of  any  avail  ? 

And  if  it  is  not,  are  we  likely  to 
lose  anything  if  we  try  to  get  at 
the  most  ancient,  the  most  original 
intention  of  sacred  traditions,  in- 
stead of  being  satisfied  w\th  their 
later  aspect,  their  modem  misinter- 
pretations P  Have  we  lost  any- 
thing if,  while  reading  the  story  of 
H^phaestos  splitting  open  with  his 
axe  the  head  of  Zeus,  and  Athene 
springing  from  it  full  armed,  we 
perceive  behind  this  savage  ima- 
gery, Zeus  as  the  bright  Sky,  his 
forehead  as  the  East,  Hephaestos 
as  the  young,  not  yet  risen  Sun, 
and  Athene  as  the  Dawn,  the 
daughter  of  the  Sky,  stepping  forth 
from  the  fountain-head  of  light — 

FXavic«ihrcc,  with  eyes  like  an  owl 
(and  beautifhl  they  are) ; 

Hapdivof,  pure  as  a  virgin ; 

Xpyata,  the  golden ; 

^AtcpUij  lighting  up  the  tops  of 
iJie  mountains,  and  her  own  glo- 
rious Parthenon  in  her  own  &- 
vonrite  town  of  Athens ; 

lEaAXdc,  whirling  the  shafts  of 

'AXea,  the  genial  warmth  of  the 
xnommg; 

Tip6fjia\0Q^  the  foremost  champion 
ixilhe  battle  between  night  and  day ; 

TLareirXoCj  in  full  armour,  in  her 


panoply  of  hght,  driving  away  the 
darkness  of  night,  and  awakening 
men  to  a  bright  life,  to  bright 
thoughts,  to  bright  endeavours. 

Would  the  Greeks  have  had  less 
reverence  for  their  gods  if,  instead 
of  believing  that  Apollon  and  Ar- 
temis  murdered  the  twelve  chil- 
dren of  Niobe,  they  had  perceived 
that  Niobe  was,  in  a  former  period 
of  language,  a  name  of  snow  and 
winter,  and  that  no  more  was  in- 
tended by  the  ancient  poet  than  that 
Apollo  and  Artemis,  the  vernal  dei- 
ties, must  slay  every  year  with  their 
darts  the  bnlliant  and  beautiful, 
but  doomed  children  of  the  Snow  ? 
Is  it  not  something  worth  knowing, 
worth  knowing  even  to  us  after  the 
lapse  of  four  or  five  thousand  years, 
that  before  the  separation  of  the 
Aryan  race,  before  the  existence  of 
Sanskrit,  Greek,  or  Latin,  before 
the  gods  of  the  Yeda  had  been 
worshipped,  and  before  there  wtus 
a  sanctuary  of  Zeus  among  the 
sacred  oaks  of  Dodona,  one  supreme 
deity  had  been  found,  had  been 
named,  had  been  invoked  by  the 
ancestors  of  our  race,  and  had  been 
invoked  by  a  name  which  has  never 
been  exceUed  by  any  other  name  ? 

No,  if  a  critical  examination  of  the 
ancient  langus^e  of  the  Jews  leads 
to  no  worse  results  than  those 
which  have  followed  from  a  careM 
interpretation  of  the  petrified  lan- 
guage of  ancient  India  and  Greece, 
weneed  notfear ;  we  shall  be  gainers, 
not  losers.  Like  an  old  precious 
medal,  the  ancient  religion,  after 
the  rust  of  ages  has  been  removed, 
will  come  out  in  all  its  purity  and 
brightness:  and  the  image  which 
it  discloses  wiU  be  the  image  of  the 
FathCT,  the  Father  of  all  the  na- 
tions upon  earth;  and  the  super- 
scription, when  we  can  read  it 
again,  will  be,  not  only  in  Judssa, 
but  in  the  languages  of  all  the 
races  of  the  worlS,  the  Word  of 
GK)d,  revealed,  where  alone  it  can 
be  revealed,— revealed  in  the  heart 
of  num. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 
THE   OVERLAND   BOUTE. 


[April 


Fihe  good  old  days  when  India 
was  only  approached  by  the 
roate  strnck  oat  by  Yasco  di  Gama 
(and  those  days  were  yet  dawning 
considerably  less  than  half  a  century 
since)  the  voyage  ronnd  the  Cape 
was  a  formidable  nndertaking  not 
to  be  thought  of  save  when  stem 
necessity  made  it  inevitable.  The 
eastward  bound  traveller  of  that 
time  was,  as  compared  with  the 
modem  specimen,  an  adventurous 
navigator  like  unto  the  Argonauts. 
Emlmrking  at  the  East  India  Docks 
or  Gravesend  or  Portsmouth  he  had 
to  abandon  himself  to  a  life  on  the 
ocean  wave  and  a  home  in  the 
good  ship  BelleropJwn  or  what  not 
(looo  tons  Ai  for  13  years)  for 
the  next  three,  six,  or  nine  months. 
It  was  with  him  much  as  though  he 
took  nnAimished  apartments  with 
the  view  of  settling  down  for  a 
reasonable  period:  his  cabin  was 
made  over  to  him  bare,  and  he 
adorned  it  vrith  such  articles  as  he 
pleased  to  place,  or  could  find  room 
for,  therein.  If  of  simple  tastes,  he 
contented  himself  with  such  ne- 
cessaries as  a  cot,  wash-hand-stand, 
and  chest  of  drawers — if  of  a  luxu- 
rious turn  of  mind  he  encumbered 
his  small  cell  with  man^  things 
that  were  not  absolutely  mdispen- 
sable  and  that  were  very  much  in 
the  way  in  the  first  gale  of  wind. 
Sufiiciently  monotonous  was  this 
long  sea  voyage  with  ite  daily 
routine,  the  repetition  of  the  routine 
of  every  preceding  day  for  months. 
It  was  an  agreeable  relief  to  this 
monotony  to  see  a  school  of  por- 
poises or  a  stray  dolphin.  To  speak 
some  passing  vessel  was  an  adven- 
ture that  flySbrded  passengers  and 
crew  healthy  mental  occupation 
for  several  hours.  And  the  chance 
of   seeing    land  (even   though    it 


might  be  some  uninhabited  reef) 
was  matter  of  anxious  thought  and 
curiosity  for  two  or  three  days. 
There  was  certainly  some  degree 
of  probability  that  the  voyage  would 
be  attended  by  some  incident  that 
was  not  necessJEkrily  anticipated,  hat 
then  the  novelty  was  not  always 
on  the  side  of  advantage.  Advise 
winds  might  take  the  good  ship  &r 
out  of  her  track  and  give  her  a 
chance  of  making  the  intimate  ac- 
quaintance of  an  iceberg  in  the 
southern  seas.  Becalmed  upon  the 
line,  she  might  for  weeks  float 
upon  the  placid  ocean  an  idle  log— 
her  sails  napping  lazily  against  the 
masts.  The  victim  of  a  storm  she 
might  have  put  into  the  Cape  for 
repairs,  and  thus  afford  the  passen- 
gers an  opportunity  of  learning 
something  of  some  of  the  intOTest- 
ing  races  of  Africa ;  or  tempest- 
stncken,  she  might  drift  abont  the 
waste  of  waters  until  relieved  hy 
some  ship  sailing  in  her  course,  or 
sink — ^her  tale  of  agony  untold— 
out  of  the  reach  of  aid  and  &r  from 
the  sight  of  man  for  ever. 

It  was  a  voyage  that  had  to  he 
prepared  for  with  due  forethought 
and  deliberation.  Far  from  ^e 
cleanly  services  of  the  laundress, 
the  voyager  had  to  depexid  entirely 
upon  the  resources  of  his  wardrobe 
to  insure  his  occasional  appearance 
in  clean  raiment  Six  dozen  shirts 
and  other  articles  in  proportion 
constituted  a  stock  that  had  to  he 
carefnlly  and  economically  drawn 
upon  until  it  was  certain  that  the 
voyage  would  not  be  a  singnkffly 
slow  one  or  until,  the  vessel  putting 
in  at  some  port,  there  was  a  chance 
of  sending  things  to  the  wash.  ^  If 
he  required  soda  water,  or  anything 
from  HoUoway's  pills  to  oeU  de 
perdrix  champagne  that  was  not  to 
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be  had  of  the  steward,  be  was  com- 
pelled to  lay  in  sacb  a  stock  as 
would  cany  him  tbroagb.  And, 
nnless  be  possessed  tbe  sleeping 
power  of  a  dormoase,  be  bad  to 
mmisb  bimself  witb  snob  a  store 
of  books,  cards,  cbess  parapbernalia 
dec.,  as  woald  assist  bim  in  killing 
tbe  time  not  employed  in  tbe  re- 
gular and  often  repeated  duties  of 
.eating  and  sleeping. 

Tbe  society  on  board  one  of  tbese 
marine  prisons  was  gaided  by  tbe 
strictest  rules  of  precedence,  and 
formality  was  often  tbere  more 
r^d  tban  it  is  on  sbore.  Tbe 
^Temment  was  of  a  despotic 
nature,  tempered  (very  badly  tem- 
pered sometimes)  by  tbe  peculiar 
characteristics  of  tbe  captain.  Cap- 
tain by  courtesy — master  in  point 
of  fitct — tbe  skipper  was  a  power 
in  his  own  ship.  To  bis  right  as  tbe 
point  of  honour  at  the  dinner-table 
was  placed  that  lady  whose  husband 
occupied  tbe  uppermost  rang  of  tbe 
social  ladder:  on  bis  left  sat  tbe 
lady  next  in  degp^e :  and  ladies  of 
less  importance  had  to  content 
themselTes  witb  positions  right  and 
left  of  tbe  chief  officer  and  doctor. 
Though  some  were  hardy  enough 
to  declare  the  captain  to  be  only  the 
master  of  a  floating  hotel,  he  was  to 
the  majorij^y  (including  himself  of 
coarse)  a  ruler  whose  smile  gave 
pleasure  and  whose  frown  caused 
terror  to  all  around.  To  those  of 
ihe  weaker  sex  he  was  a  condescend- 
infl^  companion  who  entertained 
them  witb  agreeable  discourse  about 
-various  marine  wonders — tbe  sailing 
powers  of  his  own  craft,  and  so  forth. 
^o  the  youngsters  of  the  male  sex 
^th  fast  proclivities  he  was  a  hard 
task-master  who  ordered  lights  to 
l)e  extinguished  at  a  preposterously 
early  hour  and  threatened  to  put  in 
irons  those  passengers  who  were 
sociably  and  innocently  mutinous. 
The  inhabitants  of  tbe  saloon  (cuddy 
xnore  correctly)  were  as  one  family, 
of  which  the  captain  was  a  foster  or 
Atep*&ther,  and  the  senior  officers 
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and  doctors  close  rel&tions ;  every- 
body  knew  everything  (or  pretended 
to  know,  which  was  much  the 
same)  about  everybody  else,  and 
nearly  everybody  quarrelled  more 
or  less  with  nearly  every  other 
body  in  a  strictly  family  manner. 
Strangers  met  on  board  at  Ports- 
mouth to  part  at  Calcutta  dearest 
friends  and  forget  each  other  most 
completely  six  weeks  afterwards. 
Bachelors  and  spinsters  wooed  and 
were  won — married  at  the  Cape — 
and  reached  their  destination  as 
old  married  people  wbose  honey- 
moon had  long  since  waned.  Half 
a  dozen  people  who  came  on  board 
with  spotless  fame  quitted  the 
vessel  without  a  rag  of  reputation 
left,  and  successive  batches  of  pas- 
sengers upon  parting  with  the 
captain  softened  his  agony  at  losing 
them  by  presenting  bim  with  a 
testimonial  in  tbe  shape  of  a  small 
piece  of  silver  and  a  very  long  letter 
that  represented  him  as  being  a 
happy  compound  of  tbe  skilful 
navigator  and  polished  gentleman. 

There  are  some  few  people  who 
still  attempt  the  long  sea  voyage 
between  India  and  England. 
People  who  think  tbey  require  a 
long  rest  to  mind  and  body,  and 
much  sea  air,  occasionally  patronise 
this  route.  But  for  the  world  in 
general  tbe  overland  route  is  tbe 
only  one  dreamt  of.  A  different 
affair  altogether  is  this  overland 
trip.  Though  a  shirt  collar  and 
tooth-brush  would  barely  suffice 
for  it,  a  man  might  very  well 
attempt  it  with  little  more  {mpedi- 
menta  than  a  carpet-bag.  To  the 
overland  passenger  it  does  not  occur 
to  have  to  think  of  furnishing  a 
cabin — that  is  done  for  him.  And 
the  journey  from  port  to  port  only 
occupying  a  few  days,  he  finds 
repeated  opportunities — at  Malta, 
Alexandria,  Suez,  Aden,  Galle  and 
where  not,— of  buying  anything 
that  may  be  necessary  to  his  com- 
fort. 

Being    on    board    an    overland 
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siMmer  fke  paanoger  finds  none 
of  ihat  formality  whicb  distingciisbes 
the  sailmg  yessel.  He  is  one  of  a 
large  party  occnpying  an  hotel,  and, 
whether  oonnt  or  cobbler,  receives 
such  accommodation  as  be  pays  for. 
There  is  no  rule  of  precedence  to 
indicate  his  position  at  the  dinner- 
table.  The  only  known  law  at  that 
hospitable  board,  is,  First  come,  first 
served ;  and  he  who  is  first  to  come 
may  take  np  any  position  (save 
those  set  aside  £ot  the  officers)  that 
he  selects.  To  the  purser  he  is  a 
number,  like  a  convict  at  Portland. 
To  the  stewards  also  he  is  a  nunaber : 
and  to  the  captain  be  is  nobody. 

Very  mixed  is  the  society  on 
board  one  of  the  P.  and  O.  or  Mes- 
sageries  Lnp^riales  steamevs.  Civi- 
lians and  military  officers  of  all 
grades,  indigo  planters,  barristers, 
gentlemen  (perhaps  noblemen)  of 
fortune  who  go  out  to  seek  amuse- 
ment, gentlemen  of  no  fortune  who 
go  out  in  search  of  the  root  of  all 
evil  or  the  pagoda  tree,  trades- 
people, Bengali^  Baboos,  Egyp- 
tians, and  oQiers  are  thrown  toge- 
ther in  a  state  of  complete  confusion 
out  of  which  they  may  extricate 
themselves  as  best  they  can .  There 
is  A. — ^the  High  Court  Judge — a 
judicial  dignitary  of  high  standing 
and  mature  age,  doomed  for  two 
or  thrae  weeks  to  sit  between  B.  and 
C. :  B.  being  a  youthful  mechanical 
engineer  who  drops  his  aspirates, 
eats  peas  wiOi  his  knifb,  and  loves 
his  beer,  not  wisely  but  too  well; 
while  C.  is  a  young  subaltera  who 
is  utterly  insensible  to  all  civilian 
distinctions  and  recc^nises  only  as 
worthy  of  his  respect  the  gallant 
151st  to  which  be  bdongs  and  the 
rules  of  whist  which  he  practises. 
There,  again,  is  D.,  wine  merchant 
and  general  dealer  (retail  vendor 
of  hermetically  sealed  provisions, 
cheroots,  tobacco,  oilman's  stores, 
children's  toys,  Birmingham  jew- 
elry, &c,  &c.)  in  Calcutta,  who,  all 
unknown  to  European  fame,  has 
passed  in  England  as  a  merchant 


pTBioe ;  ineve  is  ilie  uiim)rtumfiB  D. 
located  next  to  an  old  costmner 
who  erst  while  returned  to  himBun- 
dry  bottles  of  a  fluid  which  be  bad 
sold  as  elaret,  but  which  upon  ex- 
amination by  the  purchaser,  had 
proved  to  be  more  closely  allied  to 
vinegar  tbam  to  any  other  market- 
able commodity.  And  so  it  is 
throughout.  The  several  passen- 
gers become,  as  it  were,  a  pack  of 
cards  in  which  there  is  little  dif- 
ference between  the  king  and  denee ; 
chance  cuts  them ;  and  the  pnrser 
deals  them  with  very  slight  regard 
to  where  th^  fall. 

Not  altogether  luxurious  are  iie 
accommodation  and  ^ptertoimnent 
of  the  overland  steamers.  It  is  not 
absolutely  agreeable  to  be  one  of 
four  occupying  a  four-berth  cabin 
in  which  there  is  barely  room  for 
.two  to  stBoid  upright  at  one  tine 
aaui  certain  lyno^  more  ^aa  enongli 
space  for  one  to  perform  his  toflctte. 
It  is  not  always  particakrly  plea- 
sant diuing  in  a  P.  and  O.  Rteamer 
saloon  where,  flanked  on  either  aide 
by  the  cabins  of  passengers,  one  is 
kept  keenly  alive  to  one's  position 
by  the  wailings  of  teething  infiiot* 
and  sea-sick  adults.  To  fed  per- 
petually the  vibratioB  or  pulaatien 
of  screw  or  paddle,  and  smefi  in- 
cessantly tiae  eembiued  essenee  Injid 
of  the  engine  Toom  and  the  gaU?* 
can  hardly  be  considered  the  iBoet 
pleasing  employment  of  the  ssufles 
of  feeting  and  si^t.  Nor  mte  nat- 
tera  improved  by  undergoing  i^^ 
eirperiences  in  the  worst  season  of 
the  Red  Sea  when  it  is  agooy  to 
wear  the  mostethereal  gannentrad 
an  anxious  task  to  keep  oneV  self 
reasonably  dry  and  as  far  vsnoved 
from  lever  heat  as  is  possiiplo.  Bat 
then,  whatever  OUT  diseomiMrnny 
be,  the  jooniey  is  eorafMwativefy 
soon  oreT,  and  the  pWlosoplier 
accepts  his  sufferings  witii  resigBa- 
tion,  knowing  that  ike  ead  is  "oot 
far  off. 

To  post  a  le*tcr  in  Ixmdos  od 
Fnday  the  Fst  October,  tiMtt  nhall 
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be  deliTered  in  Boinbajr  on  Saturday 
the  23rd,  is  a  fact  that  maj  be 
accomplished  now,  though  half  a 
century  since  a  missiTC  was  on  its 
way  as  many  months  as  it  now  is 
v.'eeks ;  and  the  passenger,  by  good 
Inck,  may  be  equally  expeditions. 
Leaving  London  on  Friday  night 
( ist),  he  is  at  Marseilles  on  Sunday 
morning  (3rd).  If  not  impeded  by 
l^g^^^  ^^  snatches  his  hfuid  port- 
manteau and  hat  box  from  under 
bis  seat  in  the  railway  carriage, 
jnmpB  into  the  first  well  horsed 
cab  waiting  outside,  and  gets  on 
board  the  steamer,  while  the  mails 
are  being  takem  in.  Leaving  Mar- 
seilles on  the  3rd  he  in  all  pro- 
bability arrives  at  Alexandria  on 
the  8  th.  The  journey  across  the 
desert  is  an  affair  of  twelve  hours, 
and  on  the  loth  he  embarks  again 
at  Suez.  Touching  Aden  early  oil 
the  1 5th,  he  finds  himself  at  Bom- 
bay on  the  24th  and  possibly  on  the 
23rd. 

But  this  does  not  represent  the 
most  rapid  communication  now  pos- 
sible ;  and  (setting  aside  the  dream 
of  the  Euphrates  valley  line,  and 
India's  great  iron  way,  that  is  to 
bring  England  and  her  great  de- 
pendency within  a  few  days  of 
each  other),  the  existing  route  may 
speedily  be  very  materially  short- 
ened and  improved.  The  roate  by 
iBrindisi  occupies  two  days  less  than 
that  by  Marseilles,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  by  improved  running  on 
the  French  and  Itidian  lines  of  rail- 
way to  make  the  saving  more  sub- 
stantial. The  route  by  Trieste  is 
also  shorter  and  similarly  suscep- 
tible of  improvement.  And  the 
liope  is  not  wholly  vain  that  within 
a  reasonable  time  rail  communica- 
tion may  have  still  further  super- 
seded the  services  of  steamers  west- 
>vard  of  Alexandria. 

On  the  side  of  India  greater 
facilities  of  internal  communication 
are  necessary,  and  in  some  in- 
Btances  have  been  projected.  Whi'e 
tbe    mails   for    every  province    of 


India  go  in  the  first  instance  to 
Bombay,  the  means  for  distributing 
them  are  very  far  from  satisfactory. 
Those  for  Bengal,  the  North-west 
Provinces,  Oude,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  Punjaub,  pass  from  Bom- 
bay through  Allahabad  (the  capital 
of  the  North-west  Provinces).  The 
distance  from  Bombay  to  Allahabad 
is  977  miles,  and  over  800  miles  of 
this  distance  are  accomplished  by 
rail  in  thirty-six  hours;  but,  un- 
happily, the  other  120  miles  (be- 
tween Nagpore  and  Jubbulpore) 
have  to  be  performed  in  a  mail  cart, 
the  hne  of  rail  not  being  within 
several  months  of  completion,  and 
the  performance  is  a  work  of  un- 
certainty, and  not  less  than  twenty- 
four  hours.  From  Allahabad  tdic 
Bengal  mails  go  south-eastward, 
and  those  for  Oude  and  the  Pun- 
jaub to  the  north-west ;  but  while 
the  544  miles  from  Allahabad  to 
Calcutta  are  traversed  by  rail  in 
twenty-eight  hours,  the  great  main 
line  into  the  Punjaub,  that  already 
ex  rends  over  1,100  miles  to  Um- 
balla,  and  wiH  be  shortly  opened  to 
Lahore,  does  not  by  any  means 
provide  for  the  carriage  of  mails 
over  the  length  or  breadth  of  the 
Punjab. 

Then,  too,  there  are  but  iew 
branch  lines  of  rail  ready  for  traffic, 
and  not  any  adequate  number  se- 
riously contemplated.  Tracts  of 
country  as  large  as  England  are 
yet  to  be  found  in  India  destitute 
of  every  vestige  of  an  iron  way ; 
and  journeys  of  several  hundred 
miles  have  yet  to  be  undertaken  by 
some  method  of  progression  that 
has  passed  out  of  the  memory  of 
the  Briton  in  England.  Nor  can  it 
be  said  that  the  main  lines  have  by 
any  means  done  what  might  be  ex- 
pected of  them.  A  link  is  yet  want- 
ing in  the  chain  that  is  to  connect 
Bengal  and  Bombay ;  and  a  great 
many  links  are  required  to  complete 
the  connection  between  Madras  and 
any  other  province.  From  Calcutta, 
Madras  is  best  approached  by  sea : 
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a  letter  sent  oTerland  from  one 
capital  to  the  other,  coald  only  be 
expected  to  arrive  in  twelve  to  foar- 
teen  days,  and  the  traveller  who 
attempted  this  route  might  never 
be  expected  to  arrive  at  all. 

Betoming  to  the  consideration  of 
the  overland  jonmejr,  we  will  de- 
scribe some  of  its  principal  features 
in  respect  of  Eastern  experience.  It 
is  at  Alexandria  that  one  obtains 
the  first  elimpse  of  oriental  life. 
Here,  as  it  were,  east  and  west 
meet  and  struggle  for  mastery.  In 
the  European  quarter,  the  west, 
principally  represented  by  Fi-ance, 
is  paramount.  In  the  bazaars  Asia 
and  Airica  predominate.  The  whole 
place  is  a  jumble  of  the  scenes 
£ftvoured  by  Haronn  Alraschid,  and 
those  happy  streets  in  Paris,  in 
which  three  houses  out  of  four  are 
c4f6s.  The  peculiarities  that  first 
suggest  themselves  to  the  newly 
arrived  visitor  are  dirt,  heat,  and 
fleas ;  those  that  immediately  follow 
Are  the  ascendency  of  the  French  in 
Egypt,  and  the  frequency  with 
which  you  come  upon  natives  who 
have  less  than  the  normal  number 
of  eyes  or  fingers.  The  canal  pos- 
sibly explains  the  former,  the  con- 
scription fully  accounts  for  the 
latter.  Military  service  under  the 
banners  of  the  rasha  does  not  meet 
with  the  approval  of  all  the  Pasha's 
subjects,  so,  as  all  who  are  physi- 
cally competent  are  liable  to  be 
called  upon  to  serve,  it  is  a  common 
practise  with  these  ingenious  people 
to  put  out  an  eye  or  amputate  the 
trigger  finger.  One-eyed  calenders 
meet  the  wayfarer  at  every  turn, 
vand  it  is  hardly  credible  that  oph- 
thalmia  (prevalent  as  this  disease 
is)  has  caused  the  loss  of  vision  in 
so  many  instances. 

In  the  European  quarter  one  is 
forcibly  reminded  of  la  belle  Fravce, 
The  principal  thoroughfare  might 
be  taken  as  an  abbreviated  edition 
of  the  Bue  de  Rivoli,  with  the 
gardens  of  the  Louvre  (on  a  small 
scale,  and  without  the  Louvre  itself) 


in  the  centre,  instead  of  on  one  side. 
Light-bearded  Crauls  and  Italians, 
who  never  seem  to  have  any  par- 
ticular duty  to  attend  to— nnlees 
playing  dominoes  and  drinking  mi 
sucrSe  constitute  a  profession  of 
Alexandria — sit  day  and  night  in- 
side  or  outside  the  cafiSs  that  line 
the  street,  or  saunter  up  and  down 
in  front  of  the  shops  that  are  kept 
by  more  Gauls  and  Italians.  To- 
wards the  evening  these  light- 
hearted  and  b'ghtly  worked  people 
may  change  the  scene  of  their  oc- 
cupations, and  go  down  to  other 
cafi^s  upon  the  shores  of  the  Me- 
diterranean; but  the  occupations 
remain  unchanged,  and  the  murmnr 
of  the  summer  sea  is  chorussed  hj 
the  rattling  of  dice  and  dominoes 
and  the  clinking  of  glasses  used 
for  the  irrepressible  eau  sucree  and 
lemonade.  At  night  cafis  and  cafi&, 
casinos^  and  cafds  chantants,  tables 
for  roulette  and  other  games  (fieu^e- 
tiously  called  by  the  proprietor 
games  of  chance,  but  dreary  cer- 
tainties in  fact),  are  open  till  mid- 
night. And  the  traveller  who  only 
saw  this  phase  of  Alexandrian  life 
might  well  be  in  doubt  whether  be 
were  not  back  in  Marseilles  once 
again. 

But  going  into  the  native  portion 
of  the  town  the  scene  is  completely 
changed.  Hereaway  one  mixes  in  ft 
crowd  that  represents  nearly  every 
known  nationality,  and  might  be 
drawn  upon  very  satisfactorily  to 
furnish  a  museum  of  living  ethno- 
logical specimens.  Here  one  is 
jostled  by  a  Nubian ;  there  one  rune 
against  a  Turk.  There  are  around 
us  people  of  everv  quarter  of  the 
globe — as  far  as  language  is  con- 
cerned the  tower  of  Babel  is  here 
paralleled — and  the  study  of  man- 
kind from  China  to  Peru  might  be 
here  accomplished  by  standing  at  a 
street  comer  and  allowing  the  mob 
to  move  past  one.  Standing  at  a 
comer  however  would  be  an  under- 
taking of  a  somewhat  formidable 
character.    The  bazaars  are  narrow 
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passages,  the  roadway  between  the 
rows  of  hoases  being  so  confined 
that  the  inhabitants  on  either  side 
can,  without  mnch  difficulty,  hold 
converse  and  shake  hands  (sup- 
posing  they  ever  did  such  a  thing 
as  shake  hands)  from  opposite  bal- 
conies :  they  are  thronged  by  every 
description  of  man,  and  many  varie- 
ties of  animals :  flies  swarm  above, 
and  upon  every  object  animate  and 
inanimate :  the  nature  of  many  ar- 
ticles that  crowd  the  open  shop 
fronts  are  peculiarly  objectionable 
to  the  sense  of  smell :  and  the  com- 
plete absence  of  any  sanitary  or 
drainage  arrangements  makes  the 
air  as  disagreeable  as  it  is  un- 
healthy. The  people  of  Asia  and 
AMca  seem  to  enjoy  it  sufficiently, 
fnalgre  all  these  defects.  They  hang 
about  the  shops  where  are  sold  the 
kahobs  that  one  associates  in  one's 
'^  Arabian  Nights'  readings  with 
black  peppered,  custard  tarts  (very 
nasty  lumps  of  roasted  goats'  flesh 
skev^ered  together  these  kahohs  are 
in  truth)  ;  they  linger  fondly  about 
the  fruiterers,  where  grapes,  green 
figs,  melons,  pomegranates,  &c, 
tempt  the  passer-by  much  as  Pro- 
serpine was  tempted  on  her  first 
visit  to  a  sultry  clime.  They  crowd 
about  the  vendors  of  cherry  pipe- 
stems,  na/rghtllesy  fezzes,  tobacco, 
and  other  articles,  and  are  to  all 
appearance  as  happy  as  they  are 
dnsty  and  perspiring. 

Here  at  Alexandria  the  overland 
traveller  may,  for  the  first  time, 
hear  the  muezzin  sounding  from 
the  mosque  top  the  call  to  pious 
Moslims  to  come  and  pray.  Here 
he  sees  the  Mohammedan,  heedless 
of  passers  by,  kneeling  on  his  prayer 
carpet  (spread  in  the  open  street) 
ajid  praying  to  Allah  as  the  sun 
dips  in  the  western  horizon.  Here 
a^re  Egyptian  and  Turkish  ladies  of 
tlie  harem  walkine  through  the 
bazaar  and  peering  Uirough  the  eye- 
holes of  their  thick  veils  upon  a 
^v^orld  that  sees  in  them  only  wad- 
dling masses  of  many-folded  linen 


mounted  upon  preposterously  large 
and  clumsy  boots.  Here  are  those 
Janissaries  whose  duty  it  is  to  keep 
the  peace  and  arrest  offenders,  and 
who  act  in  both  respects  with 
an  efficiency  equal  to  that  of  our 
own  policeman  X,  who  'runs  in' 
helpless  bank  clerks  on  the  look- 
out for  a  cab  in  the  Haymarket, 
but  too  often  fails  to  '  run  in ' 
some  individual  whose  idiosyncra- 
sies have  led  him  to  brei^  into 
a  silversmith's,  or  to  arsenicise  a 
fiiither  and  mother,  six  children,  a 
cook,  a  housemaid,  and  a  maid  of 
all  work.  Here  is  the  cadi  on  his 
donkey:  and  here  one  may  well 
fancy  an  Alnaschar  with  his  basket- 
ful of  glass,  and  many  other  of  the 
drmnatis  personce  introduced  by  the 
inventive  Princess  Scheherazade  into 
her  series  of  tales  without  an  end. 

Leaving  Alexandria,  the  route 
over  the  desert  to  Suez  formerly 
passed  through  Cairo,  and  the  over- 
land passenger  relieved  the  tedium 
of  the  journey  by  a  visit  to  the 
Pyramids  and  Sphinx,  and  took  a 
good  deal  of  violent  and  disagree- 
able exercise  upon  a  donkey  of  the 
Sahara.  A  little  more  than  ten 
years  ago  the  journey  across  Egypt 
was  accomplished  in  omnibuses  upon 
a  small  scale  and  two  wheels  that 
were  supposed  to  carry  six  passen- 
gers each,  and  that  certainly  inflicted 
as  much  corporeal  punishment  upon 
the  unhappy  haU*- dozen  as  the 
human  frame  is  calculated  to  bear 
without  serious  afler  consequences. 
The  escape  from  Egypt  was  as 
difficult  an  undertaking  to  the  over- 
land passengers  of  those  days  as  it 
was  to  the  Jews  when  they  effected 
their  exodus  from  that  land  of 
bondage.  When  the  steamers  were 
at  all  full,  the  rush  for  a  good  place 
in  the  vans  was  something  like  the 
struggle  for  a  front  seat  in  the 
gallery  of  a  London  theatre  on 
boxing  night;  the  heat  to  be  en- 
dured in  the  vehicles  was  often  a 
very  painful  novelty  to  the  unini- 
tiated   Englishman ;    it    was    &r 
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from  certain  that  the  conyejance 
did  not  upset  or  break  down  half 
way  between  two  stations ;  the 
refreshments  to  be  obtained  on  the 
journey  were  bad  of  their  kind  and, 
in  the  casie  of  fluids,  much  adulte- 
rated by  flies,'  and  flies  other  than 
those  offered  with  soup,  tea,  beer,  &e. 
assailed  the  wayfarer  generally  in 
such  numbers  as  left  no  doubt  as  to 
the  failure  of  any  effort  made  to 
eradicate  that  one  of  Egypt's  ten 
plagues.  The  time  occupied  in  this 
pleasant  excursion  varied  from  four- 
teen  to  twenty-eight  houre.  The 
passenger  who  started  in  one  of  the 
first  vans  that  left  Suez  or  Aiexan* 
dria  had  the  advantage  of  being 
4rawn  by  four  fresh  horses  or  moles, 
and  obtained  fresh  relays  at  each 
changing  station — to  him  the  jour- 
ney was  a  matter  of  fourteen  hours. 
But  the  unfortunate  who  went  in 
one  of  the  vans  tliat  started  last, 
found  at  each  stage  relays  of  ani- 
mals that  had  been  used  before,  and 
accomplished  half  a  mile  where  the 
earlier  traveller  got  over  a  mile. 

At  the  present  time  (3airo  is  left 
several  miles  from  the  line  c^  rail- 
way between  Alexandria  and  Suez, 
and  the  jonrney  acrose  occupies 
about  twelve  hours.  Although  the 
improvement  in  point  of  speed  is 
not  all  that  could  be  desired,  there 
is  a  material  increase  in  comfort 
and  certainty  of  arrival.  Sootli  to 
say  the  Egyptian  railway  is  neither 
the  &stest  nor  the  best-condocted 
line  in  the  world  ;  and  it  might  be 
true  to  say  of  it,  that  it  is  the  dbwesfc 
and  worst  coodncted.  From  the 
senior  traffic-agent  to  the  fireman, 
none  of  the  railway  emploj^e  ap- 
pears to  consider  oxpeditioti,  regula- 
rity, or  punctoaJity,  of  the  slightest 
importance.  Officials  in  fez  and  blue 
tirock-coat  make  a  show  of  issuing 
and  collecting  tickets,  starting 
trains,  and  so  forth;  but  it  is  a 
grim  pretence  of  business  after  all. 
It  is  not  at  all  indispensable  that 
the  passenger  should  have  a  ticket, 
for  na  one  of  the  ^ifficials  would 


exert  himself  sufficiently  to  t%ke 
steps  against  a  pastienger  travelling 
without  one.  It  is  quite  a  lottery 
whether  luggage  entrusted  to  tbo 
traffic  department  is  ever  seen 
again.  And  as  for  the  trains  keep- 
ing time,  it  is  hopeless  to  expect 
that,  when  the  engine-driver  m&y 
stop  the  train  for  half  an  hoar  to 
run  back  and  pick  up  his  fez  tbat 
has  blown  off.  Sometimes  the  train 
goes  at  a  reasonable  pace  that  leads 
one  to  hope  that  it  has  settled  down 
to  its  work  in  a  business-like  waj : 
then  it  will  suddenly  go  off  at 
double  express  speed  that  must  re- 
sult in  running  off  the  rails  were  it 
to  last  for  any  time:  and  then  it 
will  subside  into  a  quiet  jog-trot  of 
four  miles  an  hour  tbat  admits  of 
the  train  being  aocompanied  bj 
Arabs,  male  a&d  female^  who  offer 
flor  sale  haid  -  boiled  eggs  (ibe 
eggsofl«n  containing  boiled  embrp 
ohioks),  unleavened  bread  and  fruity 
and  carry  on  their  traffic  with  per- 
fect comfort  to  themsdlvas  while 
the  train  is  in  motion. 

But,  althoagh  mndt  eaonot  be 
said  for  it  on  theseore  of  expedition 
as  compared  with  English  ideu  of 
railway  travelling;  the  line  between 
Alexandria  and  Sues  answers  iu 
purpose  x^asoiiably  well,  and  is 
satisfactory  enongh  to  those  wbo 
look  ap<ui  it  as  a  temporary  arrange- 
ment ^at  raajjr  be  immediatalj 
superseded  by  Uie  employment  (» 
the  canid  route,  and  ultimatelj  bj 
some  superior  and  more  direct  rail- 
way system.  The  managers  of  H. 
Leaseps'  great  work  promise  that 
steamers  as  large  as  thle  fine  revel* 
of  the  P.  and  0.  Co.  ahM  be  pasted 
from  the  Mediterranean  at  Aier- 
andria  into  the  Red  Sea  at  Soes  in 
ten  hours ;  and  if  this  can  be  aoeom* 
pliahed,  the  passage  firom  Eo^aadta 
India  will  be  sfaorteoed  by  ^^J 
one  day  certain  (the  saving  of  time 
now  occupied  in  nnsbippiug  aed 
reehipping  maile^  passenger^  ^^ 
cargo),  and  made  maaj  degrees  IfliA 
troublesome  than  it  now  vl 
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At  Suez,  tbare  is  HUle  or 
nothiDg  to  see  except  the  works  of 
the  cftoal,  and  there  is  not  always 
time  to  look  sA  these.  Embarked 
again  at  this  point,  the  overland 
passenger  has  the  worst  part  of  his 
pilgrimage  immediately  before  him; 
the  Bed  Sea  passage  has  to  be  ac- 
<x>mplished  before  he  shall  reach 
-wider  seas  and  fresher  breezes :  and 
he  prepares  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  the  occasion  accordingly.  Da« 
ring  the  cold-weather  months,  the 
Bed  Sea  loses  its  terrors;  and  at 
other  tames  tlie  fortunate  travoUer 
may  meet  with  a  stiif  head-wind 
that  keeps  the  temperature  down 
to  a  reasonable  point ;  but  for  the 
best  part  of  the  year  this  portioo  of 
the  overland  journey  is  aiiended  by 
heat  that  can  liardly  b(;  experienced 
elsewhere  upon  the  terrestrial  globe. 
Few  who  experience  this  trial  can 
yentore  to  dream  of  sleeping  below. 
Everybody  wears  the  lightest  gar- 
ments that  he  or  she  possesses,  and 
as  few  of  them  as  is  consistent  with 
conveational  ideas  of  dress ;  and  in 
spite  of  ev^y  device  to  keep  cool 
(or  as  little  hot  as  possible)  it  oc- 
casienally  happens  that  the  Bed  Sea 
becomes  the  tomb  of  some  one  or 
more  struck  down  by  apoplexy  or 
some  other  cause  arising  out  of  an 
excessive  temperatiure. 

Though  Aden  is  not  an  Elysium 
in  any  way,  the  arrival  at  that  port 
by  the  outward  bound  passenger  is 
hailed  with  delight  as  the  sign  that 
t^e  Bed  Sea  has  been  passed.  As 
for  Aden  itself  nothing  more  dreary 
conld  be  imagined  as  the  abiding 
place  of  civilised  humanity.  Bare 
rocks  facing  the  sea  and  beyond  the 
-desert  oonstitiite  the  physical  fea- 
tures of  this  penal  settlement  for  a 
handful  of  British  troops.  Close  to 
the  tanks,  and  not  very  f«r  from  the 
'Caatonments,  there  is  a  small  gar- 
^en— the  evening  promenade  of  the 
Aden  exile— which  is  kept  in  arti- 
ficial verdure  when  water  is  to  be 
had  for  irrigation  purposes.  Blse- 
whaie  the  eye  aeanthfls  in  vain  for 


a  blade  of  grass.  The  few  trees  and 
shrubs  grown  in  the  garden  are 
planted  in  mould  brought  from  the 
interior  on  camels.  A  rainfall — 
even  a  summer  shower — is  a  pheno- 
menon that  visits  Aden  at  rare  in- 
tervals. Sometimes  a  period  of 
three  or  four  years  elapses  without 
rain ;  and  the  large  reservoirs  built 
to  hold  the  fresh-water  supply  of 
the  place  are  often  as  dry  as  the 
rock  around.  These  reservoirs  are 
the  only  lion  of  Aden.  They  tan 
seven  in  number,  and  of  immense 
capacity.  But  they  are  often  use- 
less, and  failing  the  stock  they 
should  contain,  the  inhabitants  have 
to  satisfy  tliemselves  with  the  best 
substitute  that  is  to  be  obtained  by 
distillation  from  8ea*water.  The 
voyager  who  lands  at  Aden  derives 
but  little  gratification  from  his  nm 
on  shore.  About  the  only  way  in 
which  he  can  amuse  himself  on  laud 
ia  buying  ostrich  feathers,  aoid  these, 
supposing  that  he  requires  them  at 
all,  may  he  jnst  as  well  bought  on 
board.  Tb^e  is  no  decent  hotel  on 
the  shore  or  near  the  landing  place ; 
the  only  caravanserai  within  readi 
being  a  miserable  pot-house,  where 
no  nectar  is  to  be  had  other  than 
tepid  beer  and  inferior  spirits,  and 
no  Ganymede  appears  save  a  dirty 
half-breedf  who  so  far  amroaches, 
as  to  his  costume,  the  Olympian 
ide:^l,  that  he  has  upon  him  neither 
coat  nor  waistcoat,  collar,  shoes,  or 
stockisgs.  There  aore  vehicles  that 
may  be  obtained  on  hire  should  any 
one  require  them,  \mb  it  is  difficult 
to  see  why  the  everkod  traveller 
shonld  wiidi  to  take  a  drive  over  a 
stony  road  to  see  a  suoeesskm  of 
stony  landscapes ;  and  the  convey- 
ances—  miserable  equipages  that 
would  have  be^a  considered  clumsy 
and  discreditable  two  centuries  ago 
—do  not  of  themselves  offer  any 
peculiar  attractions  to  induce  any 
one  to  hire  them. 

As  far  as  Aden  the  course  of  ^e 
overland  travellers  whose  des^a* 
tioas  are  Bombmy^  Cakxiti^  GaOe^ 
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Madras,  China,  and  Anstralia,  is  tbe 
same.     Bat  from  Saez  those  who 
are    Bombay  bound    depart   in   a 
steamer  especially  appropriated  to 
thorn,  while  those  for  the  other  ports 
remain  in  company  as  far  as  Galle. 
At  Galle  the  steamers  for  China  and 
Anstralia    absorb  the  contingents 
due  to  them;    and  thereafter  the 
residue  of  passengers  is  disposed  of 
successively  at  Mt^ras  and  Calcutta. 
At  Suez  firsts  and  then  at  Oalle, 
occur  those  partings  that  are  so 
heartrending  at  the  time  and   so 
speedily  forgotten.    Young  ladies, 
who  have  in  six   days  formed  a 
friendship  with  other  young  ladies 
that  is  to  last  for  ever,  separate  at 
Suez  with  the  avowed  determina- 
tion of  corresponding  by  every  pos- 
sible opportunity,   post  letters  to 
each  other  at  Aden,  commence  new 
epistles,  that  are  never  to  be  finished, 
directly  they  have  left  Aden,  and 
almost  completely  forget  each  other 
before  the  end  of  the  voyage.     En- 
gaging,  but  unengaged  spinsters, 
who  have    formed    a    sentimental 
alliance  with  youthftil  inelig^bles  of 
the  other  sex,  exchange  vows  of 
eternal  regard  at  Suez,  suffer  nearly 
as  much  from  heartache  as  from 
heat  in  the  Red  Sea,  recover  appe- 
tite and  spirits  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and  are  engaged  to  a  g^eral,  or 
collector,  or  merchant,  or  anybody 
of  mature  age  and  substantial  in- 
come within   the    quarter.       And 
among    the    sterner    sex,    Orestes 
wishes    good-bye    to    Pylades    at 
Aden,  having  given  to  his  friend  of 
a  week  a  pressing  invitation  to  come 
and  look  him  up  at  his  sheep-farm 
in  Australia,  and  accepted  one  to 
spend  a  week  or  two  with  Pylades 
at  his  station  under  the  Himalaya. 
But,  then,  these  romantic  and  short- 
lived friendships  are  not  peculiar  to 
the  deck  of  a  P.  and  O.  steamer  or 
any  other  craft. 

After  leaving  Aden  the  man  who 
is  bound  for  Bombay  makes  straight 
for  his  destination,  but  he  who  goes 
to  Calcutta  or  Madras  has  to  pay 


Ceylon  a  viffit  before  he  touches  the 
shore  of  India.  A  few  hours  spent 
in  Galle  are  not  whoHy  thrown 
away.  The  place  is  pretty  and 
characterised  by  a  wealth  of  tropical 
verdure  that  may  never  be  seen 
elsewhere.  The  view  from  tbe 
deck  of  the  steamer  is  remarkably 
picturesque :  on  the  one  hand  a 
bay  fringed  by  forests  of  cocoa-nut 
palms,  and  on  the  other  the  town 
coming  down  to  the  sea,  with  the 
sea  wall  of  the  fort  in  the  back- 
g^und,  and  in  the  foreground  the 
wooden  pier  and  ridge  of  rocks  that 
stretch  into  the  harfi)ur.  While  at 
Aden  the  only  local  amusements 
were  being  cheat'Od  in  the  purchase 
of  ostrich  plumes  or  throwing  small 
silver  pieces  into  the  sea  alongside 
the  steamer  for  the  Arab  roughs  to 
dive  for,  there  is  here  at  Ghdle  a 
very  much  more  extended  pro- 
g^mme.  If  our  proclivities  are  in 
the  direction  of  commerce,  we  may 
buy  precious  stones,  or  stones  that 
should  be  precious  considering  the 
value  placed  upon  them,  jewelry, 
ornaments  in  tortoise-shell,  carved 
ebony,  and  other  articles,  that  aim 
more  at  the  ornamental  than  the 
useful.  There  is  no  occasion  to  go 
on  shore  to  purchase  these  things, 
for  within  an  hour  of  the  steamer's 
arrival  the  deck  becomes  a  busy 
mart,  and  active  Cingalese  drive  a 
brisk  trade  with  no  better  counters 
than  the  skylights,  the  benches,  and 
the  planks  upon  which  we  tread. 
There  are  exposed  diamonds  from 
Golconda,  set  in  virgin  gold^  and 
valued  at  one  or  two  hundred 
pounds ;  and  there,  too,  are  ex- 
hibited diamonds  from  Birmingham, 
set  in  virgin  copper,  thinly  gilt,  tliat 
are  offered  for  two  or  three  pounds, 
and  may  be  bought  for  as  many 
shillings.  There  are  the  dealers  in 
the  other  knick-knacks  above  de- 
scribed. There  are  hard  at  work 
the  money-changers,  who  take  every 
possible  advantage  of  the  stranger 
in  the  matter  of  exchange.  And 
there  are  the  eacrer  traders  in  ices. 
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frnit,  parrots,  and  other  local  pro- 
dnce,  who  force  their  wares  upon 
jon.  until,  in  self-defence,  yon  sub- 
mit to  the  trial  of  eating  one  or  two 
very  indifferent  strawberry  creams, 
or  ransom  yourself  by  accepting  for 
fatore  use  a  few  melons,  pine-apples, 
plantains,  or  green  parrots. 

On  shore  there  is  an  excellent 
hotel,  kept  by  a  limited  company, 
where  you  can  get  a  very  tolerable 
table-d'hdte  dinner,  at  a  table  that 
can  accommodate  over  one  hundred 
people ;  and  where  there  is  a  yery 
good  bar  for  those  who  patronise 
Uie  cock-tails,  slings,  pick-me-ups, 
LO.U.'s,  corpse  revivers,  Ac.,  of 
America,  or  the  simple  brandy  and 
soda  of  England  and  the  Anglo- 
Indian.  And  he  who  leaves  the 
steamer  may  amuse  himself  for  an 
honr  or  two  by  visiting  Wakwalla 
and  the  cinnamon  gardens.  Wak- 
walla is  a  small  garden  house,  four 
or  five  miles  from  Galle,  whereat, 
sitting  in  the  shade  of  a  grove  of 
cocoa  palms,  you  may  eat  ices  and 
consume  other  refreshments  (in- 
cluding the  milk  of  the  green  cocoa- 
nnt),  while  you  admire  the  view 
stretched  out  before  you.  The 
honse  is  upon  a  small  hill,  the  as- 
cent of  which,  over  a  road  thickly 
strevm  with  stones  (boulders  rather 
than  pebbles),  is  a  work  of  labour 
and  time ;  but  the  approach  to  it  is 
through  such  scenery  as  well  repays 
the  excursionist^— now  through  a 
wilderness  of  palms,  then  by  the 
sea  shore;  now  through  some  pic- 
turesque village,  imbedded  in  a 
mass  of  foliage,  then  through  a 
range  of  small  but  splendidly 
wooded  hills, — and  the  height  of 
Wakwalla  once  gained  there  lies 
.stretched  out  below  a  panorama  of 
river,  hill,  and  plain,  that  feasts  the 
eye  far  more  satisfactorily  than  does 
any  of  the  Ceylon  refreshment 
feast  the  inner  man.  But  even  in 
this  scene  of  beauty  the  trader  of 
the  island  is  present.  Here  again 
are  offered  for  sale  those  jewels 
that  owe  their  origin  rather  to  the 


imitative  skill  of  Birmingham  than 
to  the  riches  of  Golconda:  here 
may  be  purchased  canes  and  walk- 
ing-sticks of  cinnamon,  camphor 
wood,  coffee,  Ac. ;  and  here,  as  in- 
deed everywhere  else  in  Gallo, 
bunches  of  grass  tied  together  with 
one  or  two  wild  flowers  (supposed 
to  be  bouquets),  or  other  articles  of 
equal  intrinsic  value,  are  held  to  bo 
marketable  goods,  which  the  visitor 
is  bound  to  invest  in.  In  other 
words,  a  large  section  of  the  Galle 
native  community  is  composed  of 
men,  women,  and  children  who 
cover  their  real  profession  of  beg- 
ging, and  its  collateral  trade  ste^* 
ing,  with  a  flimsy  cloak  of  trading : 
and  members  of  this  class  look  upon 
the  newly  landed  overland  traveller 
as  a  victim  whom  it  is  especially 
desirable  to  prey  upon,  and  follow 
him  over  the  place  accordingly. 

The  spicy  gales  of  Ceylon  are 
so  much  a  matter  of  notoriety  that 
a  considerable  amount  of  interest 
is  necessarily  felt  in  the  cinnamon 
gardens.  Ancient  mariners  have 
always  made  a  point  of  sniffing  the- 
aromatic  zephyrs  wafted  to  their  ship 
from  Ceylon — over  a  league  or  two 
of  sea.  Novices,  under  similar  con- 
ditions as  to  position,  have  done 
their  best  to  believe  they  smelt  cin- 
ncunon  and  spice  and  all  things  nice 
when  directed  to  do  so.  And  the- 
spicy  gales,  bom  of  Ceylon,  to  be 
met  with  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  have- 
been,  and  are,  as  much  an  institu- 
tion in  all  poetry  and  some  prose 
as  the  burning  mountains  of  Afrie 
and  India's  coral  strands.  Strange 
to  say,  however,  the  overland  pas- 
senger who  goes  to  Gralle  falls  in 
with  none  of  these  perfumed  breezes. 
The  odours  of  the  engine-room,  the 
hold,  and  the  galley  have  it  all  their 
own  way  on  board  as  the  steamer 
rounds  to  her  moorings,  and  continue 
to  predominate  while  she  is  in  har- 
bour. Gbing  ashore  the  passenger  es- 
capes fW>m  the  odours  of  the  steamer, 
but  he  searches  in  vain  for  those  of 
the  spice  gardens,  and  when,  at  last. 
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he  goes  to  the  ciimainon  gardens 
themselves,  disappointmoit  k  his 
portion.  He  expected  to  find  » 
wilderDees  of  odoriferous  shrubs — 
a  labyrinth  of  tangled  sweets ;  he 
discovers,  in  fact,  a  desert  of  gravel 
walks  with  here  and  there  a  small 
oasis  covered  by  a  sickly  ciunajDioa 
or  barren  coffee  shrub.  There  are 
cocoa-nut  paLois  in  abundance  to  be 
sure,  and  there  are  otiier  specimens 
of  tropical  vegetation,  but  nothing 
is  to  be  seen  of  such  an  extensive 
plantati<m  of  spice-bearing  trees  as 
would  justify  the  title  of  cinnamoa 
gardens  or  in  any  way  account  for 
the  spicy  gales  aforesaicL 

In  point  of  fact^  Ceylon  is  not,  as 
far  as  the  soil  is  concerned,  so  richly 
p^YHluctive  as  is  often  supposed. 
Vegetati<m  is  rank  enough  and  to 
spare  in  this  small  tropical  islaod, 
but  rice  and  eocoa-nnt  trees  are  the 
<mly  useful  specimens  of  vegetation 
that  cBSk  be  said  to  flourish,  and  the 
•oommissariat  of  the  European  resi- 
dents is  oi'tea  uncertain  and  gene- 
rally dependent  on  external  supply. 
Butchers*  meat  is  frequently  a 
luxury  that  can  oniy  be  obtained  at 
considerable  cost ;  nor  is  the  scanti- 
ness of  ordinary  provistons  oom- 
pensated  by  such  luxniies  as  oysters, 
brought  from  a  point  half-way  be- 
tween Gbdle  and  Colnmbo^  birda'- 
nest  soup,  or  seaweed  podding. 

Having  traced  the  overland  route 
from  Marseilles  to  the  last  port 
toudied  before  reaching  India,  w<e 
may  leave  those  passengers  who 
are  bound  for  Bombay  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Madras  or  Calcutta  on 
the  other,  to  pursue  their  way,  un- 
attended by  us,  from  .Aiden  a«i 
Galle  respectively. 

Accepting  it  as  a  &et  that  a 
crowded  P.  and  O.  steamer  is  all 
mankind's  epitome^  let  us  see  how 
the  overland  passengers  spend 
their  time  during  a  sea  voyage  of 
three  or  four  weeks.  As  we  have 
already  hinted,  eating  and  drinking 
oonsnme  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  daj.    Tea  or  oofiee  and  hiaeoit 


at  six ;  breakfiffi  sb  nine ;  hinch  ai 
twelve;  dinner  at  four;  tea  at  seven, 
and  supper  at  nine.  These  are  the 
meals  of  the  day,  and  at  the  mode* 
rate  average  of  half  an  hour  each, 
they  dispose  of  three  hours  of  the 
twenty-four.  Sleep  oecnpiee  a  still 
more  prominent  pofdtion  in  the 
day's  programme.  Idghts  are  ex- 
tinguished in  some  vessels  soon 
after  ten,  in  others  soon  after  eleven, 
and  the  passenger  left  in  the  dark 
has  seldoBi  any  tnclinafticm  to  re- 
main awako  a4  night.  Then  there 
is  no  particular  inducement  to  get 
up  earlj  in  the  morning,  to  witness 
the  operation  of  washing  deoksi, 
and,  finally,  the  gentle  languor  thai 
attends  digestion,  combined  with 
the  hrain-chuming  action  of  the 
screw  or  paddle,  induces  occasionnl 
siestas  after  breakfetst,  or  tiflin,  or 
dinner,  or  all  three,  as  the  cane 
may  be.  AUowing  that  ^e  pas- 
senger gets  up  in  time  to  seenre  his 
bath  b^ore  breakfast  (i.e.  in  time 
to  stand  waiting  for  his  torn  for  as 
hear  or  so)  it  may  be  assumed  that 
he  gets  <^roug^  from  ten  to  twelve 
hours  in  a  state  of  eoa^>lete  or 
partial  somnolency;  but  even 
taking  the  longer  period  and 
addit^  thereto  the  three  heuxa 
employed  at  meals  there  still  re- 
main nine  hours  that  hare  to  be 
disposad  o^  and  we  will  endeavour 
to  show  how  the  society  of  an  over- 
land steamer  oondncts  itself  daring 
these  wakeful  honrs. 

Of  eonrae,  at  the  time  of  leaning 
Bnrqpe  the  passengers  are  to  a 
g^real  extent  sti'angers  to  eadi 
other.  The  old  Angio-Indian,  r^ 
turning  to  the  sunny  land  of  kit 
exile,  has  consulted  the  list  of 
passengers  faefor^iaDd,  leoking  for 
well  known  na^lea,  and  being  on 
board  glaaots  round  to  see  if  there 
is  any  face  that  he  recognisea  To 
the  Angk>-Indian  c^  some  few  years' 
experience  it  very  rareij  oeenri 
that  he  does  not  know  some  of  his 
fettow- passengers;  bnt  to  him  or 
her  kmnd  laastwnrd  for  the  fiisil 
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time  it  maj  well  occur  to  see  none 
but  ntter  strangers  around.  Jones, 
the  Collector  oF  Bul»blinuggnr,  has 
gone  on  board  oboe  red  with  the 
thoDght  that  his  old  friend  Brown, 
captain  in  the  Ahmedabad  Irregu* 
lars,  is  down  on  the  list  as  a  sharer 
with  himself  of  the  delights  of  the 
P.  and  O.  steamer  Jubhtdpore\ 
and  as  soon  as  Brown  and  Jones 
get  together  they  proceed  to  find 
out  who  everybody  else  is.  It  does 
not  neceesarily  follow  that  their 
combined  information  should  be 
izxfallibly  correcr,  but  the  chances 
are»  that  between  them^  they  know 
a  good  deal  about  half  the  people 
on  board,  aad  that  before  the  ter- 
mination of  the  journey  they  know 
as  much  as  they  care  to  ascertain 
about  alL  For  instance,  while  yet 
at  Marseilles  or  Soathampton,  they 
have  detected  in  the  pseudo  Gap- 
tain  Podgers — a  person  of  ultra- 
military  appearance,  exuberant 
moustache,  and  pecnliaarly  bellige> 
rent  swagger — a  travelling  agent 
{or  Messrs.  Cape  4  Druggit,  wine 
merchants,  whose  only  connection 
with  the  land  forces  of  his  country 
was  that  which  he  enjoyed  as  cor- 
poral of  a  volunteer  corpsof  two  raiik 
and  file,  a  drummer  and  five  officers 
of  variona  grades.  Then  Brown 
pointa  out  Lieutenant  Filer  of  the 
44th  Dragoons  (a  gentleman  whose 
Loudness  of  voice  and  monopolisa- 
tion, of  the  conversation  might  be 
tolerated  were  he  a  Charles  Dickena, 
and  all  his  &llow  passengers  hold- 
ers of  extreme  back  seats  in  St. 
James's  Hall),  and  breaks  it  to 
Jones  that  Filer  was  a  *  ranker,' 
and  that  having  been  proBK>ted 
from  the  ranks,  Filer  makes  him- 
self a  public  nuisance  in  his  attempt 
to  assume  a  gentlemanly  ease  for 
which  his  only  training  has  been 
in  the  barrack  and  canteen. 
Further,  Jones  prooeeds  to  point 
•out  certain  civilians-  of  various 
Agrees  and  provinces,  who  are 
more  or  less  known  to  him  ;  while 
Browzx  reciprocates  by  indicating. 


those  officers  of  Briti^  regiments, 
native  corps,  or  civil  employ,  with 
whom  he  has  any  acquaintance,  or 
whom  he  knows  by  sight.  But 
then  even  an  old  stager  such  as 
Jones  may  be  mistaken,  and,  for 
example,  call  attention  to  a  dressy 
individual  of  oily  demeanour  as  *  a 
very  nice  gentlemanly  young  fel- 
low, you  know  * — *  probably  a  young 
oivilism  of  Madras' — when  in  timth 
the  nice  person  alluded  to  is  only 
an  apprentice  going  out  to  mix 
drug^  and  retail  tooth-brushes,  <Sbc. 
in  a  chemist's  shop  in  Calcutta. 

But  doubts  ae  to  the  identity  of 
fellow- passengers  are  to  a  great 
extent  cleared  up  in  the  course  of 
a  few  days.  The  steamer-atmo- 
sphere ripens  acquaintance  with 
marvelkms  celerity ;  and  people 
who  never  met  before  in  their  lives 
when  first  they  were  broughi 
together  at  Marseilles,  beeome, 
before  they  reach  Alexandria, 
sworn  frieiida  or  ardent  lovers. 
How  very  rife  intimacy  becomes 
in  the  genial  air  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean may  be  best  judged  from  the 
following  little  episode  of  real  life. 

There  are  seized  at  the  sak^on 
table  of  a  steamer,  in  ihe  Bed  Sea, 
three  persons*  One  is  a  man  of' 
mature  age,  loud  voice,  and  unpa- 
ralleled assnranee,  who  is  going  oui 
to  India»  leaving  a  wife  in  Enghmd; 
another  ia  a  younger  man,  with 
much  the  same  qualifieationa  of 
voice  and  assurance  but  no  wife ; 
and  the  third  is  a  damsel  of  twenty 
summers,  and  nU  too  parepossessing 
f^>pearanee,  who  is  proceeding  to 
India  for  the  first  time,  to  marry 
t^re  upon  her  arrival  the  hns- 
band  of  her  choice.  But  what  is 
the  improving  conversation  in  which 
this  interesting  trio  are  engaged 
for  the  benefit  of  themselves  and 
abcjfttt  a  hundred  other  passengers  ? 
Is  the  senior  of  the  party  acting 
as  Mentor  to  the  others — pouring 
out  words  of  wiedom,  ^e  reascm- 
ings  of  the  {diilosopher,  or  the 
coAseling    dogmas   of    the   ptou 
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Christian — to  which  the  yonnger 
ones    reverentially  listen?     They 
have   all   just  parted  with    those 
board-ship  acquaintances  who  from 
Suez  take  their  course  in  another 
steamer,  and  for  the  philosopher 
and  preacher  alike  there  exists  the 
opportunity  of  speaking  about  the 
vanity  of  human  wishes,  the  eva- 
nescence of  human  joys,  and  so  forth. 
But  are  the  members  of  this  trio 
moralising  in  this  sort  ?     Not  a  bit 
of  it!     Rather  it  should  be  said 
that  they  are  immoralising ;  for  all 
t  hree,  led  by  the  grey-headed  faier- 
familiaSf   are     talking    about    the 
objects  of  their  flirtations  on  board 
the  steamer  they  have  left.     The 
married  man  bewailing  his  lot  at 
having  been  parted  from  a  young 
spinster  who  might  have  been  his 
daughter  as  far  as  age  is  concerned ; 
the  bachelor  bemoaning  over  his 
separation  from  a  married  woman 
who  was  on  the  way  to  join  her 
husband ;  and  the  fair  fiancee,  who 
looks  forward  to  being  united  to 
one  man  in  the  course  of  a  fort- 
night,  talking    much    sentimental 
twaddle    alx)ut  that    unkind    fate 
which  sunders  her  from  another  man 
whom   she   never  met  with  until 
within  the  last  fortnight,  and  who 
has  no  more  idea  of  marrying  her 
than  liquidating  the  national  debt. 
Happily  acquaintance   does  not 
oflen  npen  to  such  purpose,  or  con- 
versation assume  such  a  tone  as  is 
above  described.     Wives  going  out 
to  India  to  join  their  husbands,  or 
coming  home  from  India  to  join 
their  children,  and  girls  going  out 
to  marry  men  to  whom  they  are,  or 
hope  to  be,  engaged,  constitute  no 
small  section  of  the  overland  steamer 
community.     But  the  former  are 
generally  too  wrapt  up  in  domestic 
matters  to  give  their  whole  atten- 
tion to  a  flirtation,  and  at  all  events 
too  prudent  to  talk  about  it ;  while 
the  latter,  even  supposing  they  had 
the  inclination,   are  generally  too 
well  watched   by  some  lynx-eyed 
chaperone,  to  have  the  necessary 


opportunity.  But  the  exigencies  of 
the  voyage  inevitably  bring  about 
some  degree  of  intimacy  between 
many  passengers  of  both  sexes  who 
were  strangers  but  a  short  time 
before,  and  we  will  see  how,  being 
introduced  to  one  another,  the  pas- 
sengers combine  for  the  general 
entertainment. 

Few  are  the  voyagers  upon  that 
Eastern  route  who  are  adventarons 
enough  to  propose  any  active  amnae- 
ment  in  the  early  portion  of  the  day. 
Before  breakfast  the  ladies  do  not 
appear,  and  up  to  that  time  those 
of  the  male  sex  are  sufficiently  em- 
ployed in  struggling  for  their  batb 
and  through  their  dressing  perfor- 
mances. After  breakfast  ensues  a 
period  of  calm  repose,  wherein  it  is 
necessary  for  the  smoking  section  to 
indulge  in  cigar  or  pipe,  while  the 
other  section  dozes  over  a  novel  or  a 
piece  of  fancy  work.  Lunch  brings 
this  period  to  a  termination,  hat^ 
possibly,  only  to  inaugurate  a  ne^ 
regime  of  pipe,  cigar,  novel-reading, 
and  general  drowsiness.  But  after 
dinner,  and  sometimes  after  lonch, 
people  think  of  what  is  to  be  done 
to  amuse  themselves  after  a  grega- 
rious manner.  Croquet  played  with 
flat  discs  instead  of  balls  is  intro- 
duced for  the  exercise  and  relaxa- 
tion of  the  fair  sex;  and  quoits, 
bowls,  and  bull  answer  the  same 
purpose  (besides  stimulating  a  little 
quiet  gambling)  with  the  mder 
sex.  Quoits,  it  may  be  observed, 
is  the  land  game,  only  that  the 
quoit  is  a  circular  piece  of  rope, 
and  the  object  aimed  at  a  pail- 
Bowls  is  nothing  but  the  nine-piiw 
played  on  shore;  and  Bull  is  ft 
game  the  players  in  which  try  to 
score  a  certain  number  (50  or  Joo) 
by  throwing  leaden  discs  covered 
with  canvass  into  squares  that  are 
numbered  i  to  10.  The  bull  board 
is,  however,  divided  into  twelve 
squares,  and,  while  the  numbers  1  to 
I  o  occupy  ten  of  these,  the  remaining 
two  squares  are  occupied  by  a  bull's 
head.    The  bull's  head  squares  are 
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two  of  the  easiest  to  be  made,  and 
the  resalt  of  making  them  (i.e.  of 
lodging  the  diso  in  either)  is  that 
10  are  taken  off  the  score  of  the 
thrower.  These  are  the  recognised' 
athletic  sports  of  the  P.  and  O. 
steamer — these  are  to  the  Anglo- 
Indian  voyager  what  the  cestus 
and  the  chariot  were  to  the  young 
patrician  athlete  of  ancient  Greece 
— and  it  only  occasionally  happens 
that  they  are  interlarded  by  games 
calling  for  a  greater  dispkiy  of 
•energy  or  strength. 

Cards,  backgammon,  chess,  &c. 
have  their  votaries  and  victims  here 
as  elsewhere  in  the  world.  Old 
Dr.  M'Gillicaddam  will  sit  down 
and  play  backgammon  for  sixpenny 
points  with  man,  woman,  or  child 
for  any  number  of  hoars  between 
JO  a.m.  and  that  untoward  moment 
when  the  lights  are  put  out  for  the 
night.  Dr.  M'Giliicaddam  and  cau- 
tions men  of  his  stamp  have  been 
known  to  almost  pay  their  pas- 
sage-money out  of  their  winnings — 
working  their  passage  as  it  were  by 
throwing  doublets — but  there  are 
many  less  careful  gamblers  to  whom 
this  tortuous  method  of  winning 
sixpence  does  not  commend  itself. 
There  are  generally  in  a  crowded 
steamer  two  or  three  whist  parties, 
who  sit  down  occasionally  between 
noon  and  dinner,  and  invariably 
(Sundays  excepted)  during  the  post- 
prandial period.  There  are  steady 
old  players  to  whom  a  revoke  or  a 
misplayed  card  is  an  offence  of  a 
far  greater  character  than  any  re- 
cognised by  the  penal  code — ^un- 
comfortable people  who  criticise  the 
play  of  each  hand  as  though  it  were 
A  newly  published  novel,  asking 
why  that  lead  in  hearts  was  not  re- 
tamed — that  queen  pressed  —  or 
trumps  led — with  as  much  solemnity 
as  if  upon  the  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion depended  the  welfare  of  Eu- 
rope or  the  solvency  of  the  Bank  of 
Jingland.  The  whist- players  of  this 
stamp  play  in  an  atmosphere  of  re- 
ligious   silence,  and  whether   the 


points  be  the  gold  mohurs  of  the 
Bengal  Club  or  shillings,  think  of 
nothing  but  the  game  in  hand. 
Then  there  are  whist-players  of 
quite  another  calibre — ^happy  gam- 
blers, who  look  upon  the  scientific 
game  much  in  the  same  way  as 
they  do  vingUet^v/n,  and,  trustiug 
the  game  to  Fortune  and  four  by 
honours,  combine  card-playing  with 
all  the  delights  of  conversation  and 
badinage.  To  men  of  this  class,  how- 
ever, whist  is  not  always  as  accept- 
able as  loo  or  some  other  round 
game  that  involves  no  pretence  at 
great  mental  exercise,  and  so  one 
finds  them  collected  six  or  eight 
strong  for  a  turn  at  Fortune's  wheel 
as  long  as  the  hand  of  Fate  holds 
them  up  out  of  the  slough  of  com- 
plete insolvency,  grouped  together 
in  some  secluded  nook  on  the  fore- 
castle or  quarter-deck  by  day,  and 
in  the  saloon  at  night  they  play  loo 
(unlimited)  for  points  that  vary  from 
one  anna  (i  W.)  to  four  annas  (6cf.). 
Men  of  all  ages  and  very  varying 
means  may  be  there.  Colonel  A. 
who  can  afford  to  throw  away  zooL 
sits  side  by  side  with  young  Cornet 
B.  who  cannot  afford  to  lose  twenty 
shillings.  C.  joins  the  party  with  a 
pocketful  of  gold  and  silver  taken 
from  his  cash- box,  D.  is  there  with 
a  pocketful  of  cards  for  writing 
I.O.U.'b  upon,  his  cash-box  contain- 
ing no  medium  of  exchange  more 
substantial  than  his  own  paper.  And 
it  is  observed  after  a  few  days  that 
some  of  the  loo  party  retire  from  the 
contest  and  thereafter  are  models  of 
economy  who  defy  the  allurements 
of  the  lotteries  &c.  in  which  nearly 
everybody  joins,  and  deny  them- 
selves every  enjoyment  not  furnished 
by  the  steamer — from  a  run  on 
shore  at  one  of  the  coaling  stations 
to  a  bottle  of  soda- water. 

That  form  of  gambling  which 
is  most  general  on  board  these 
steamers,  is  that  of  lotteries.  An 
hour  or  the  day  of  twelve  hours  is 
divided  into  parts  equal  in  number 
to  the  number  of  subscribers  to  the 
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lottaiy:  each  nliscriber  draws  a 
ticket,  baying  written  npon  it  erne 
of  these  fnictionid  periods,  and  be 
wbo  draws  the  time  at  wbicb  tbe 
andior  £dls  or  tbe  engine  stops  at 
tbe  next  port,  wins  tbe  sweep.  As 
the  steamer  approacbes  tbe  next 
port  a  good  deal  of  excitement  exists 
among  tbe  sporting  commnnity  as 
to  tbe  deteormination  of  tbe  qaes- 
iion  of  t4me.  Tbe  fall  of  tbe  anchor 
of  tbe  P.  and  O.  steamer  BumbuU 
pore  might  be  tbe  running  of  Prro 
Gomez  and  Pretender  for  a  2,coo 
guineas  match,  so  keen  is  the 
anxiety  displayed  by  betting  men  in 
respect  of  it.  Now  A.'s  time  is 
considered  tbe  fayonrite  period,  and 
A.  is  oflSsred,  boi  refuses,  many  times 
its  original  yalne.  Fiye  minutes 
later  A.'s  period  is  out  of  tbe  field 
and  has  no  market  yalne  whatever, 
eren  to  B.  ifho  has  bought  np  more 
tixan  balf  tbe  tickets,  and  stands  to 
win  10^  or  lose  20Z.  And  so  on  to 
tbe  fatal  moment  when  tbe  anchor 
falls  and  tbe  lottery  is  won — as 
likely  as  not  won  by  somebody  wbo 
was  made,  nelems  voI^m^  to  take  a 
ticket — who  has  neyer  exhibited 
tbe  slvgbtest  interest  or  hope  in  the 
result,  and  who  is  now  calmly  sleep- 
ing in  bis  berth  altogether  unmind- 
ful of  tbe  windf&ll  that  is  bis. 

But  games  fail  to  interest  or  oc- 
cupy idl— -noyels  and  magazines 
cease  to  be  peculiarly  entertaining 
when  read  a  second  time;  and, 
accordingly,  as  soon  as  tbe  chill  of 
Britkb  insular  reserve  has  been 
worn  off,  some  of  the  passengers 
make  attoaBiptaat  combining  for  tbe 
public  amusement.  There  may  be 
(there  often  is)  a  piano  on  board — 
an  instrument  that  is  principally 
de))endent  for  its  approach  to  con- 
cert pitch  to  tbe  invigorating  effects 
of  sea  air — and,  given  the  piano, 
some  one  is  sure  to  start  the  idea 
of  having  music — perhaps  a  regular 
concert — perhaps  a  ball.  It  cannot 
be  said  that  tbe  music  is  always  of 
a  very  high  order.  Cliristy  Min- 
strels mostly  prevail.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  *  Just  before  the  battle. 


mother,'  and  *  BeairiifuT  NeH '  me- 
lody.  Tbe  audience  hear  qxdte  as 
much  as  could  be  desired,  even  by 
Mrs,  Beecber  Stowe,  of  the  interest- 
ing men  and  brothers,  and  women 
and  sisters,  wbo  used  to  grow  cot- 
ton in  tbe  Southern  States  of  South 
America,  but  wbo  now  (happy  ex- 
amples of  the  beauty  of  liberty)  do 
nothing  but  vote  tbe  ticket  and 
drink  fluid  as  much  Hke  pure  alco- 
hol as  they  can  get  it.  But  there 
may  be  other  music.  The  passen- 
gers may  have  their  minds  elevated 
by  selccti(ms  from  operatic  gems. 
They  may  be  told  in  the  words  <Jf 
tbe  poet  Bnnn,  and  to  tbe  music 
of  Balfe,  how  *  When  other  lips 
and  other  hearts'  do  something 
or  other  (what,  we  do  not  rightly 
remember),  '  then  youll  remember 
me ;'  and,  being  told  this  in  a  feeble 
and  nncertain  voice  that  ascends  to 
a  high  'hote  with  a  screech  and  &lk 
npon  a  low  one  with  a  gasp  and 
groan,  feel  that  they  certainly  will 
remember  the  vocalist  for  some 
time.  Or,  if  fortunate,  they  may 
really  bear  good  music  pleasingly 
executed.  But  on  tbe  outwiurd 
yoyage  mediocrity  g^enerally  pre- 
vails. One  man  is  as  good  as 
another,  if  not  better,  when  no- 
body's powers  are  known,  and 
everybody  gives  himself  his  own 
character.  Mr.  A.,  wbo  being 
asked  if  be  can  sing,  replies  that 
he  can  a  little,  has  a  voice  which  is 
a  happy  compound  of  tbe  bmnming 
of  a  blue-bottle  in  a  narrow  necked 
bottle  and  the  groaning  of  a  stone 
roller  npon  a  g^vel  paUi.  Miss  Z., 
who  also  describes  herself  as  sing- 
ing a  little,  possesses  that  amount 
of  musical  talent  that  enables  her 
to  pitch  npon  a  true  note  about 
once  in  a  bar.  And  as  no  one  can 
very  well  say  that  he  sings  more  or 
better  than  a  little,  Mr.  A.  and  Miss 
Z.  start  fair  \nl\i  an  amatenr  Sant- 
ley  or  Nielsson.  Once  at  the  piana 
there  is  no  rea<!on  why  tbe  male 
A.'s  and  female  Z.'s  should  not  re- 
tain possession  against  all  the  talent 
of  the  world.      On  the  homeward 
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TOja^  ^Mre  ia  more  disno^  of  tiie 
perforaers  bemg  koowii  and  less 
pobabilitj  of  lemale  XDediociity 
being  exhibitetL  Mr.  A.,  wbo  used 
to  81^  tluU  he  sang  a  HtUe,  has  in 
the  cottrse  of  ten  yeftrs'  Indian  ex- 
perienee  been  driven  to  the  oonclo- 
gion  that  he  cannot  sing  at  all ;  and 
Kits  Z.  (nofw  Mrs.  A.  and  the 
mother  of  seven  children)  has  quite 
anperseded  hmr  emplojmeotof  sing- 
ing by  the  move  nseM  thoagh  Ices 
romantic  one  of  making  bibs  and 
mending  iniantile  garments.  But 
outward  bound  the  field  fbr  the 
exhibition  of  discord  or  faarmonj 
diluted  is  a  bomidlefli  prairie,  and 
inatanees  hare  been  Imown  of  a 
grand  concert  taking  place  on  board 
one  of  theee  Tessek,  the  programme 
of  id^ich  contaiDed  sone  two  to  two 
and  a  half  doaen  pieees  vocal  and 
instruaesntaly  -while  the  combined 
talents  of  the  dozen  performers 
would  not  give  a  muaioal  result 
eqaal  to  the  qualifications  of  the 
bass  drum  in  the  Covent  Oairden 
orchestra.  It  may  be  that  the  oon- 
oert  is  got  up  in  ^  of  Booaae  chari- 
table institntian«*some  useful  ob- 
ject such  as  the  relief  of  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  shipwrecked  sailors, 
or  some  questionable  piece  of  bene- 
volence snch  as  providing  the  beard- 
less and  bootless  Andamanese  vrith 
shaving  brushes  and  Warren's  black- 
ing— but  it  does  not  always  follow 
that  the  hand  which  is  open  to 
melting  charity  is  accompanied  by 
an  ear  that  is  deep  to  sounds  of 
torture;  and  these  concerts  ace, 
therefore,  sometiines  £&ilures. 

A  ball  is  not  so  easily  contrived 
on  board  one  of  these  steamers. 
Skylights  and  other  fixtwes  inter- 
fere with  the  progress  of  dancers, 
and  the  captain  and  quartermaster 
liave  generally  anti-Terpsiohorean 
*views  tliat  regard  the  extinguish- 
nent  of  the  lights  at  the  regulation 
hour  as  incomparably  superior  to 
the  idea  of  keeping  up  the  giddy 
inraltz  or  melancholy  quadrille  far 
into  the  night.  Besides  there  is 
generally   a    difficulty  as  to  lady 


partoOTS.  (ki  the  outward  voyage, 
young  ladies  who  are  engaged  dk> 
not  care  to  danoe,  because  the 
Charles  or  Harry,  to  whom  they 
speed,  may  not  approve  of  such  a 
proceeding.  Young  ladies  who  are 
not  engaged  avoid  this  lifi^tsome 
exercise  because  mamma  has  for- 
bidden it,  or  because  it  may  militate 
against  the  realisation  of  some 
Charies  or  Harry  who  is  yet  an 
ideal.  And  while  of  the  married 
ladies,  many  who  cath  dance,  will 
not ;  it  olten  happens  that  most  of 
those  who  %inll,  cannot.  On  the 
homewardvoyage  the  difficulty  is  the 
same  though  presented  in  another 
form.  Here  it  is  not  ordinarily 
the  objection  raised  by  some  absent 
Charles  or  Harry  in  esse  or  in  posse; 
but  the  living  and  present  obstacles 
of  some  half-dooen  dnpHoate  copies 
of  the  once  ideal :  the  ladies  are 
almost  aU  wives,  and  many  are  grass 
widows ;  but  to  the  majority,  dan- 
cing has  ceased  to  be  a  possibility — 
ill-faealth,  the  cares  of  the  nursery,, 
the  veto  of  the  absent  husband  pre- 
vent it — and  though  Ensign  Pipp& 
(who  can  danoe  everything  firom  a 
minuet  to  a  cellar-flap  break-down,^ 
but  cannot  write  half  a  dooen  linea 
without  as  many  errors  of  ortho- 
graphy) may  persuade  two  or  three 
giddy  spinsters  to  whirl  round  the 
deck  and  break  their  shins  in  his- 
company  on  the  outward  passage,, 
he  cannot  cajole  a  danoe — es^le  he 
never  so  wisely — out  of  the  ladies 
who  are  tamed  westward  ho. 

But  theatricals  may  be  attempted 
with  more  hope  of  success.  There 
are  ofiten  stowed  away  in  the  hold 
of  the  overland  steamer,  some  relics 
of  bygone  stage  festivities — ^a  pre^ 
sceninm,  a  scene  or  two,  some  mis- 
cellaneous scr^w  of  wardrobe,  and 
odds  and  ends  of  properties  remain 
as  evidences  of  the  fact  that  former 
voyagers  have  attempted  to  pro- 
pritiate  Thalia  and  Melpomene. 
Not  unfrequently  the  doctor  or  the 
chief  officer,  or  the  parser,  is  a 
theatrical  planet  of  the  first  magni- 
tude in  the  amateur  celest ' 
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quite  readj  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  startiDg  a  tem- 
porary theatre,  provided  that  he  has 
it  pretty  well  his  own  way  in  the 
management.  Bnt,  failing  this 
theatrical  talent  among  the  ships' 
officers,  it  is  generally  fonnd  that 
some  five  or  six  of  the  passengers 
Are  (from  their  own  modest  estimate 
of  their  capabilities)  jnst  so  many 
Garricks  or  Listons,  Tooles  or 
Sothems  who  only  require  practice 
in  prominent  parts  to  bnng  out 
dramatic  powers  that  shall  electrify 
the  world.  Uohappily  they  have 
not  had  the  desired  opportunity 
hitherto.  Captain  Flats,  who  has 
been  an  amateur  performer  ever 
since  he  joined  his  regiment  as  an 
ensign,  has  never  been  cast,  by  the 
manager  of  his  regimental  corps 
dramatique,  for  any  part  more 
honourable  than  that  of '  a  corporal 
of  the  guard '  or  a  footman  with  two 
lines  to  speak  and  seventeen  exits 
And  entrances  to  make  in  silence. 
Lieutenant  Grooves,  with  slightly 
superior  qualifications,  has  only 
been  permitted  to  undertake  a  mis- 
cellaneous and  generally  useful  line, 
ranging  from  the  young  walking 
gentleman,  in  a  very  t^ht  frock 
coat,  very  white  trowsers,  and  a 
very  bril%nt  necktie,  to  the  heavy 
father,  who  persists  in  wearing  the 
habiliments  of  his  grandfather,  who 
always  carries  a  walking  crutoh  be- 
hind his  back,  as  if  he  were  per- 
petually trying  to  put  it  into  his 
pocket,  or  practising  difficult  bil- 
liard hazards  with  it,  and  who  in- 
fallibly winds  up  the  farce  by  bless- 
ing everybody,  and  giving  away  two 
or  three  million  sterling.  And  Mr. 
Drop,  Deputy  Collector  of  Bnbbli- 
ghar,  has  only  been  admitted  to 
play  third-rate  parte  upon  the  stage 
of  Bubblighar,  simply  because  the 
limited  nature  of  Bubblighar  society 
made  it  inevitable  to  have  him  or 
nobody.  But  Flate,  Grooves,  and 
Drop,  among  strangers  to  whom 
their  capacity  is  unknown,  are 
leading  spirits  in  the  theatrical 
departoient.     They  all  talk  know- 


ingly of  by-pby,  stage  business,  and 
the  rest  of  the  stage  technicalities, 
and  are  all  ready  to  cast  any  play 
in  which  they  are  allowed  to  assume 
the  leading  r61e.  Strangers  sie 
completely  deceived  by  the  glibness 
of  these  theatrical  impostors,  and 
accede  to  their  proposals  with  little 
or  no  demur.  Generally  the  pieces 
selected  are  those  farces  of  Maddi- 
son  Morton's,  that  are  almost  in- 
variably written  for  one  player— 
the  dramcUis  persorus  consisting  of 
one  character  for  Buckstone  or 
Charles  Mathews  and  three  or  four 
dummies  that,  except  for  the  acci- 
dent of  having  to  speak  occasionally, 
might  as  well  be  played  by  mari- 
onettes. Flate  will  select  Co(d  as 
a  dicumber^  and  cast  himself  for 
Plumper,  and  unless  Ghx>oves  or 
Drop  be  present  to  dispute  this  fiat, 
Flate  will  carry  his  point  and  drive 
the  audience  mad  by  his  insipid 
rendering  of  a  part  that  the  greatest 
histrionic  power  can  only  make 
tolerable.  For  amateurs  of  the 
Flate  tribe  believe  implicitly  in  the 
Mortonian  farce.  The  fact  that 
many  works  by  that  playwright  are 
nearly  the  fac  similes  of  several 
others  does  not  disturb  the  faith 
that  Flate  places  in  them.  Flats 
goes  on  repeating  those  trite  quota- 
tions, '  in  my  mind's  eye,  Horatio,' 
Ac,  that  occur  so  frequently,  or 
reiterates  those  ofb  recurring  jokes 
that  turn  upon  some  mutilation  of 
the  Queen's  English,  without  feeling 
that  they  ever  pall  upon  himself  or 
can  possibly  pall  upon  other  people. 
When  Flate  in  a  condition  of  stage 
excitement,  having  to  say  'pork 
chops  and  artichokes,'  speaks  of 
*  hork  chops  and  partichokes '  and 
then  hurriedly  correcte  it  into 
*chork  pops  and  chartipokes '— 
Flate  beUeves  that  he  has  uttered 
something  that  is  an  exquisite  iest ; 
and  is  disappointed  if  everybody 
does  not  see  it  in  the  same  light. 
But  an  audience  composed  of  over- 
land passengers  is  generally  an  in- 
dulgent one.  It  is  hardly  possible 
to    deal    otherwise  than  leniently 
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wiih  an  actor  who  rehearses  Gool  as 
a  Cucumher  in  the  Bed  Sea  when 
the  heat  makes  the  Tery  mention  of 
coolness  a  hollow  mockery;  and 
where  there  is  so  little  of  amosement 
it  is  something  like  entertainment 
to  lan^h  at,  u  we  cannot  laugh 
ivith^  the  players  who  strut  their 
hour  upon  the  stage  of  the  steamer. 
In  this  wise  is  beguiled  the  time 
occupied  in  the  journey  between 
Europe  and  India,  and  though  our 
remarks  have  been  more  directly 
aimed  at  the  outward  bound  voyage 
they  are  to  a  great  extent  applicable 
to  tiie  homeward  trip  also.  There 
is  a  marked  difference  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  living  freight  of  the 
eastward  and  westward  bound 
steamer,  but  the  nature  of  the  daily 
life  of  the  passengers  is  much  the 
same  whichever  way  the  prow  may 
be  directed.  On  the  outward  as 
upon  the  homeward  vessels  there 
are  many  men  of  from  ten  to  twenty 
years'  Indian  experience  whose  east- 
em  career  is  not  yet  completed ;  but 
while  on  the  outward  passage  the 
remainder  of  the  party  are  mostly 
young  ladies  going  out  to  be  mar- 
ried, and  young  men  full  of  hope 
in  the  resources  of  the  yet  untried 
East,  we  find  on  the  homeward 
journey  that  the  remnant  is  com- 
posed of  sick  wives,  sorrowing 
widows,  ciying  childreo,  sent  home 
for  education,  and  men  of  mature 
a^  who  have  left  India  for  ever. 
But  saddest  of  all  the  sights  that  can 
be  seen  on  board  a  homeward  bound 
steamer  is  that  of  some  invalid-* 
some  soldier  of  civilisation  who  has 
been  struck  down  in  the  struggle 
against  that  insidious  foe  climate-— 
brought  there  on  the  bare  chance 
that  he  may  survive  the  voyage 
and,  England  once  reached,  re- 
cover. It  mav  be  that  the  invalid 
is  a  wife  who  has  lingered  too  long 
by  the  side  of  her  husband,  or  a 
&tber  who  has  stayed  on,  contrary 
to  all  medical  advice,  that  one  year 
more  that  kills  so  many  who  might, 
flying  in  timej  live  for  some  time  to 
come.     Brought  on  board,  the  only 
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chance  for  her  or  him  is  that  sea 
air  wiU  bring  some  degree  of 
strength  before  the  Bed  Sea  is 
reached.  In  the  Arabian  Sea,  in 
the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  fresh  breezes  fcm  the 
wan  and  sickly  cheek,  and  the  heat 
is  rarely  excessive.  But  passing 
through  the  Oate  of  Tears  into  the 
terrors  of  the  Bed  Sea  trip,  the 
race  with  death  is  a  losing  one 
unless  strength  has  been  given  to 
endure  it.  Hereaway  it  is  often  a 
struggle  with  those  in  full  health 
to  breathe;  people  of  both  sexes 
make  it  the  study  of  their  daily  ex- 
istence to  discover  the  place  where 
the  heat  is  least  intolerable;  and 
men,  women,  and  children  crowd 
the  deck  at  night — sleeping  (or 
trying  to  sleep)  upon  mattresses  and 
rugs  spread  on  skylight  benches, 
and  the  planks.  To  sit  in  the 
saloon  without  a  punkah  is  intoler- 
able. To  live  in  the  small  cabins 
below  is  an  impossibility.  And, 
when  the  season  is  at  the  worst,  the 
feelings  of  sensitive  passengers, 
already  sufficiently  moved  by  self- 
ish motives,  are  kept  the  more 
keenly  alive  by  the  spectacle  of 
stout  gentlemen  staving  off  heat 
apoplexy  from  moment  to  moment 
by  the  constant  application  of  ice 
and  wet  cloths  to  the  head.  Many 
succumb  to  the  trials  of  this  me- 
lancholy sea;  the  waves  that  we 
read  of  as  covering  the  hosts  of 
Pharaoh  are  too  often  the  grave 
of  the  Anglo-Indian  who  looks  in 
vain  through  the  heat  mist  to  sight 
that  shore  which  he  shall  never 
reach.  But  to  the  ordinary  out- 
ward bound  passenger  the  Bed 
Sea  is  only  one  of  the  disagreeables 
to  be  submitted  to  on  going  to 
India.  He  classes  it  with  mosqui- 
toes and  the  necessity  of  learning 
the  Oordoo  language;  and  being 
prepared  beforehand  with  extremely 
light  garments,  he  puts  on  the  most 
ethereal  costume  that  civiUsation 
or  society  permit  and  gets  through 
the  hot  passage  without  any  great 
disturbance  of  his  philosophy. 
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ris  not  eaflj  to  predict  wbat  are 
the  eliancee  as  to  duration  and 
snccefls  of  the  present  attempt 
at  parliamentary  goyemment  in 
France,  and  it  wonld  be  idle  to 
indulge  in  mere  conjectare.  Even 
the  real  mental  attitude  of  the 
Emperor  towards  it  is  doabtfnl. 
It  maj  be  that  he  has  accepted  it 
as  an  inevitable  result  of  the  rising 
national  feeling  against  Cadsarism 
and  its  errors  and  results — a  feeling 
of  which  the  late  general  election 
was  only  one  of  many  indications ; 
that  something  of  the  indolence 
and  fatalism  of  advancing  years  is 
creeping  over  him;  and  that  age 
and  disease  have  enfeebled  tlmt 
pertinacious  and  resolute  volition 
which  was  once  so  strong,  and  in- 
disposed him  aHke  for  the  effort 
ana  the  risk  of  a  struggle  of  which, 
under  no  circumstances,  would  the 
issue  be  wholly  satti^Kstoiy.  It 
may  be-— and  is  more  probable— 
tlHrt;  bis  shrewd,  patient  and  tor- 
tuous intelligence  sees  its  way,  by 
a  frank  and  apparently  cordial,  if 
somewhat  passive,  acquiescence  m 
the  pedlar  will,  to  turning  the  re- 
sult of  the  experiment,  whether 
that  result  be  milure  or  success,  to 
his  own  advantage.  If  parliamen- 
tary government  should  once  more 
run  the  vessel  on  the  rocks;  if 
parties  have  not  yet  learned  the 
great  lesson  of  compromise,  and 
imould  still  prefer  deadly  warfare  to 
profitable  co-operation  ;  if  patriots 
with  discrepant  views  and  hopes 
should  be  still  irreconcilable,  should 
insist  upon  all  or  nothing,  as  they 
hitherto  have  always  done,  and 
should  be  again  mad  and  passionate 
enough  to  attempt  by  an  appeal  to 
violence  to  escape  the  defeat  re- 
sulting from  an  appeal  to  the  voting 
urn ;  if  once  more  an  upsetting  of 
all  that  is  and  a  reversal  of  all  that 
has  been  done  shall  be  regarded  as 
a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  in- 


auguration of  the  new  regime ;  snd  j 
if  an  inabiKij  to  submit  to  anj 

ascendancy  but  that  of  nn  nirton^ 
upon  the  thi'one,  and  the  W3S^ 
promptitude  of  journalists  and  pd>* 
tidaiaa  to  abuse  their  lecmnl 
freedom,  shiill  demonstrile  ttal 
France  is  still  not  ripe  far  OK* 
stitutiona!  proceedings} ;— thfiB  At 
Emperor  may  reasonably  hope  tint, 
amid  the  anarchy  and  confosioai  «s4 
alarm  which  will  ensue,  tiie 
portion  of  tlie  p©ople,™wBa2rf  d 
the  conflict  and  disgust^  wilo  ilai 
spectacle  —  will  regret  his  fA^ 
and  without  e:Ket'tion  on  }m  part 
may  call  hini  back  to  the  Wii 
once  more,  and  offer  him  a  soeptii 
gafer  and  more  absolute  than 
He  nmyj  moreover,  as  still  til 
practieal  head  of  the  EicecaHHI 
feel  strong  enough  to  allow 
erperiment  to  be  fairly  trietl, 
tinder  securer  conditions  than  W 
fore ;  for  there  are  two  feotorei 
the  position  of  affaira  in 
never  beforo  combined.  The 
stationed  in  Paris  baa  such  earn] 
and  unquestioned  command 
city  that,  as  long  as  it  rei 
loyal,  the  wildest  mob  would 
utterly  power! ess,  and  would 
itself  to  be  so  ; — insurrection 
barricades  would  be  put  down 
once,  and  no  real  rising 
head  enongh  to  be  formi< 
and  that  the  army  is,  as  a 
devoted  to  the  Emperoi 
we  believe,  been  serioi 
An  army  under  a  com] 
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The  Eteperor,  thefefore^  coold  si 
anj  moment  interfere  to  maintam 
peace  and  order  whenever  they 
were  dearly  menaced^  and  would 
interfere  with  deadly  and  decisive 
^feet ;  and,  moveoTer,  he  wonid  be 
able  to  interfete  with  tiie  cordial 
smprobatkm  of  tin  vast  nu^iity  of 
the  citizeiks; — fiir  the  repdblictiii% 
the  only  really  enthaaiastiCyeaviiesty 
and  aggressive  parfy  in  YrwsoaBy  are 
distincdy  not  popolar  with  the 
nation  at  large^  nor  with  the  vpper 
and  middle  chnneB^  who  in  Paris 
eapecially  dread  and  depcecate 
emeutes  and  dvil  strife.  The  rero- 
lutionists  for  oooe  are  a  minority, 
and  probaUy  a  small  one ;  and  at 
present  have  to  deal  with  antago«> 
nists  at  least  as  determined  asthrati* 
selves,  and  far  better  organised,  as 
well  as  holding  a  more  commanding 
position. 

If  (m  the  other  hand,  tanght  b^ 
the  lessons  of  the  past,  the  consti- 
tationalists  ^onld  avoid  the  rods 
on  whidi  they  have  hitikerto  made 
shipwreek,  and  snooesd  in  really 
establidnng  and  working  pariia^ 
mentary  government,  their  success 
may  not  mipossibly  secure  for  Ae 
Emperor  the  object  nearest  to  his 
heart.  At  all  er^ents  he  maty  not  uu 
reasonabiy  think  sow  He  msf  well 
argoe  tha^  perhaps,  ihe  mAMmtion^ 
of  comHiuHonal  govemm^fU  for  Ckt^ 
saritm  m  Fnmeey  of  en  Uis  hett 
chcmce  for  ike  eontmmmce  of  tha 
Budnajpartean  dyncuty.  It  may  not 
be  a  very  snre  chance,  bat  is  it  not 
the  most  promising,  and  possibty 
the  only  one  ?  The  Emperor  hxnu 
self,  at  the  age  of  sixty  and 
with  a  shattered  frame,  eonld  not 
long  actually  hold  the  reins  ai 
power — such  sort  of  power  as  he 
has  hitherto  wielded.  His  son,  a 
child  oi  fourteen,  obviously  coold 
not  hold  them  for  an  hour,  nor 
could  he  even  if  he  were  five 
and  tweniy.  Neither  a  foiHng  old 
man,  nor  an  immature  jonnff  one, 
can  play  the  autocrat  in  Iranoe. 
*'  Despotisms,'  says  J.  H.  Newman, 


*wi^sifegJLeatmen:  constitationsiag 
(mwittiontthem.'  fiat  either  Be^er 
or  son  would  suffice  for  that  pageani 
ctf  rule,  a  eoua^tntional  monarch 
affanrlhe  English  igrpe.  TheEmperor 
m%^t  find  ref>ose  and  safety  b^imd 
the  screen  of  %  responsible  ministry 
chosen  by  the  Chamber,  and  pos- 
sibly somelhing  also  of  recovered 
popnlarity.  He  mi|^  mAeh^  with 
a  kind  of  grim  and  Mephistophdian 
ddi^fht,  the  various  Uunders  of  snc- 
cesBive  cabioeiB,  and  the  popular 
diagoat  they  would  arouse^  and 
might  trust  tiie  people  and  the 
press  to  make  the  firequent  reflec- 
tion: '^  Ah,  ^le  Emperor  would  not 
have  been  so  stupid ! '  He  might 
stiU  get  credit  by  timely  sag^es- 
tmns,  and  reap  applaose  by  jud£iou8 
vetoes.  As  soon  as  he '  reigned,  but 
did  not  govern,' — as  soon  as  he  was 
in  the  position  of  a  soveteiffn  who 
ooold  ^do  no  wrong,' — his  mmiaters 
would  be  the  scapegoats,  and  the 
fits  of  national  indignation  would 
pass  him  by  unharmed.  His  ezw 
feebled  powers,  and  his  sou'Ib  unde- 
veloped ones,  might  be  quite  ade- 
quate to  the  unezaoting  position 
which,  under  such  a  regime,  would 
be  theirs.  Ss  son  might  th^i  suc- 
ceed him  without  the  country  fe^ 
ing  the  transfer  of  the  famSaaU 
se^tre.  The  neceuity  for  a  revo- 
lution, or  a  change  of  dynasty,  on., 
his  death  would  be  superseded.  Hiay 
more;  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  the  ambrtious  partiamentary 
chie&  who  would  then  be  ministers, 
asweU  as  their  rivals  who  hoped 
to  be,  might  not  prefer  the  sove* 
zeignty  cf  a  boy,  with  a  langoid 
regency  and  a  long  minority,  to  the 
stroi^^  volition  and  the  diatinctor 
individuality  of  the  CSomte  de  C^iam- 
bord  or  the  Gomte  de  Paris.  It  is 
certain  tiiey  would  prefer  it  to  a 
repubhe,  as  giving  them  greater 
power  and  less  disturbance.  The 
firank  and  candid  establishment  of 
a  constitutional  regime,  theref(»e, 
may  enlist  the  Thiers,  the  Eavres, 
the  OQiriars,  and  the  P&radols — ^Uie 
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whole  set  of  the  p^rliftrn^ntftri^Ti n  ATorsge  ezpendituro                innes 

in    fact-iin  favour  of   the  conti-  mi%47'f    ....    1,770,000,000 

nuance  ofthe  present  dynasty,  when  ".gAtg    ....    ''•*5tOoo,ooo 

,               V*     X*              ij   J  »»  '«"7*'*'    ....     1,920,000,000 

no  other  combination  could  do  so.  Eatimated,  1869   .    .    .    2,Ta8,ooo,ooo 
And  Napoleon,  who  is  very  shrewd 

and  very  far-sighted,  may  see  this  The  Emperor  was  far  too  saga- 

at  least  as  clearly  as  we  do.  oious  to  provide  for  this  augmented 

It  is,  then,  quite  upon  the  cards  outlay  by  fresh  taxes :  he  trusted 
that  whatever  may  be  the  issue  of  partly  to  the  natural  elasticity  of 
the  present  attempt  at  constitutional  the  revenue  under  an  expanded  and 
government  in  France,  Louis  Napo-  stimulated  trade,  but  still  more  to 
leon  may  be  the  gainer.  But,  how-  incessant  borrowing,  which  his  con- 
ever  this  may  turn  out  in  the  end,  trivance  for  getting  possession  of 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  ihe  small  savings  of  the  millions 
old  regime,  the  Gaesarism  which  has  by  means  of  open  loams^  enabled  him 
now  ruled  the  country  for  nearly  to  do  to  almost  any  extent.  Thus 
twenty  years,  is  for  a  time,  at  least,  there  has  always  been  a  deficit,  and 
at  an  end.  It  is  a  good  opportu-  the  deficit  has  been  always  met  in 
nity,  therefore,  to  consider  what  it  the  same  way,  with  the  following 
has  cost  Europe  and  France,  and  result: 
what  it  has  done  for  both ;  to  draw 

out  a  sort  of  debtor  and  creditor  PubHc  funded  debt                  francs 

account  between  Napoleon  m.  and  "^  J;|^    .....    5.010,000.000 

his  age,  and  strike  such  a  balance  "^  ,$69    .'                .*  ii,993,oooiooo 
as  we  may.     Something  must  be 

conjectural,  no  doubt,  bemuse  poli-  That  is  to  say,  in  the  course  of 

tical  events  are  often  long  before  tweniy  years  the  Emperor  has  ma- 

their  full  bearing  and  consequences  naged  to  spend  three  hundred  aztd 

are  reaped  or  can  be  discerned ;  but  twenty  millions  sterling  more  than. 

still  pretty  ample  materials   exist,  his  revenue,  or  sixteen  millions  an- 

.  and  may  be  handled  with  some  con-  nually. 

fidenoe.     We  will  begin  with  the  *  Veem/pvre  c'est  la  padw^*  we  were 

debtor  side  of  the  bdance  sheet,  told  shortly  after    the  Emperor's 

And  first,  let  us  ascertain  as  nearly  succession.    Yet  from  the  fiill  of 

as  we  can,  the  pecuniary  cost  of  the  the  first  Napoleon,  to  tiie  advent  of 

Imperial  regime.  the    second,    Europe    enjoyed    aa 

A  system  or  dynasty,  however  almost  unbroken  peace  of  a  qxiarter 

popular  among  the  masses,  which  of  a  century.    Napoleon  III.  has 

has  risen  either  by  force  or  by  the  waged  three  of  the  most  costly  and 

&vour  of  one  class  of  the  commu-  sanguinary  wars  on  record.     What 

nity,  can  rarely  be  otherwise  than  the  Mexican  expedition  cost  is  not 

lavish  in  its  expenditure.    The  peo-  known,  and  certainly  will  never  be 

pie  must  be  dazzled;  the  workmen  officially  stated;  but  the  expendi- 

must  be  employed  and  fed;    the  ture  on  the  Crimean  and  Kalian 

army  must  be  kept  in  good  humour;  wars  is  given  by  the  author  of  Ten 

and  if  a  means  of  doing  aU  this  can  Tea/ra  of  Imperialism  in  France^ — a 

be  contrived  without  resorting  to  well-informed  and  by  no  means  un- 

increased  taxation,  the  sole  (£eck  friendly  writer — as  1,859  "^^^^''^^^ 

upon  lavish  expenditure  is  removed,  of  francs.  What  it  cost  in  life  cannot 

It  will  not  surprise  us,  then,  to  be  confidently  stated,  but  the  agm- 

learn  that  the  rule  of  Napoleon  m.  gate  sacrifice  of   Firench    s(^£iers 

has  increased  the  national  budget  and  sailors  during  tiie  Emperor's 

by  upwards  of  250,000,000  francs  wars,  is  calculated  on  apparentiy 

aimually,  or  ten  millions  sterling.  reliable  data,  to  have  been  not  less 
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thaa  120,000  men;  viz.  95,000  hj 
woTmds  and  disease  in  the  Crimean 
war,  1 5,000  in  the  Italian  campaign, 
and  ]  0,000  in  the  Mexican  and 
other  distant  expeditions.  These 
figores  are  taken  from  the  Querres 
eofUemporaine8  of  M.  Leroy-Bean- 
Uen. 

Two  other  &ct8  may  aid  ns  in 
arriving  at  a  correct  general  impres- 
sion. The  conscription,  which 
demanded  80,000  men  yearly  when 
the  Emperor  ascended  the  throne, 
averaged  124,000  from  1854-59, 
and  has  been  100,000  since,  braides 
having  been  still  farther  increased 
by  the  recent  law.  The  French 
army,  which  nnmbered  404,000  in 
1850,  reached  596,000  in  1868.  So 
at  least  it  appears  according  to  the 
best  figures  we  can  procure  from 
the  Annuaire  de  la  Staiistique^  the 
Almanack  de  Ootha,  and  elsewhere. 
Bat  no  one  who  has  not  tried,  is 
aware  how  difficult  it  is  to  get  the 
exact  truth  from  French  official 
statements,  whether  military  or 
finaucial.  Thus  the  Alrrumack  de 
Ooiha  gives  the  effective  strength  of 
the  French  an^  in  1 847  at  286,000, 
and  General  Balfour  (a  first-rate 
authority),  at  368,000.  The  same 
writer  gives  the '  effective '  army  in 
1850  at 404,000,  in  i860  at  465,000, 
while  the  Annuawe  gives  it  for  1 868 
at  419,000  in  actual  service,  and 
177,000  of  reserve, — adding  •  L'ef- 
fectif  g^n^ral  de  nos  forces  mili- 
taires  6taat  done  de  596,000.'  The 
entire  expenditure  for  army  and 
navy  in  France  was  16^  millions 
sterling  in  1850,  and  27]^  in  1863. 
(Oeneral  Balfour.)  It  can  scarcely 
be  less  now,  though  stated  only  for 
1 869  at  22  millions ;  but  the  con- 
fusion between  '  ordinary '  and  '  ex- 
traordinary '  expenses,  prevents  us 
trusting  to  these  figures  as  complete. 
On  the  indirect  evils  to  the  phvsical 
and  economical  efficiency  of  the 
French  people  by  the  withdrawal  of 
so  large  and  select  a  portion  of  the 
population  from  marriage  and  in- 
dustrial pursuits  for  so  many  of  the 


most  vigorous  years  of  life,  we  need 
not  dw^.  It  notoriously  diminishes 
the  agricultural  resources  of  the 
country,  and  is  gradually  deterio- 
rating tiie  physical  qualities  of  the 
race.  By  the  last  return  it  appears 
that  5  per  cent,  of  the  young 
conscripts  are  rejected  as  under 
size  (Uie  requisite  height  being 
only  five  feet  one  inch),  and  more 
than  26  per  cent,  for  disqualifying 
infirmities  of  one  sort  or  another. 
That  is  to  say,  one  third  of  the 
young  men  of  France  are  unfit  for 
miUtary  service. 

When  shortly  after  the  coup  d*4taty 
the  Emperor  commenced  those 
extensive  demolitions  and  erections 
in  Paris  which  were  at  once  to 
remodel  the  metropolis  and  to  find 
artificial  employment  for  the  artisans, 
and  *  dangerous  classes,' — ^it  was 
wittily  said — *  Ce  gouvemement-ci 
est  condamn£  aux  travaux  forc4s  en 
perpetuity.'  From  an  official  return 
just  published  it  appears  that  the 
total  sum  thus  expended  by  M. 
Haussman  in  the  last  seventeen 
years,  is  84,700,000!.,  of  which  the 
city  has  paid  nearly  half  out  of  its 
own  resources,  leaving  43,800,000!. 
to  be  defrayed  by  loans.  To  set 
against  this,  however,  it  may  be 
urged  that  the  revenue  of  the 
munidpaliij  has  been  largely  in- 
creased during  this  period,  partly 
owing  to  the  extension  of  the- 
boundaries  of  the  Banlieue,  and  the 
consequent  augmentation  of  i^fr 
octroi  receipts,  and  parth-  to  the 
much  higher  rents  obtainable  for 
the  new  buildings  than  for  the  old. 
Similar  sums  (in  proportion)  have 
been  spent  in  other  great  towns, 
such  as  MarseiUee,  Bordeaux  and 
Lyons;  but  to  what  exact  extent 
we  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain. 
On  the  whole,  however,  the  aggre- 
gate of  his  semi-political  industnal, 
and  for  the  most  part  unproductive, 
outlay  during  the  nresent  reign 
must  certainly  exceed  one  hundred 
milMons  sterling. 

We  have  thtis  fiur  confined  our 
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faxT66t^^&tioii  to  tiie  Smpomrs 
debtor  jicccrant  witii  Pranoe  alone. 
THiat  he  has  cost  the  rest  of  Eorope, 
directlj  sod  mdirectlj,  it  is  mo» 
diffioalt  to  Sfloertun,  i^Mm^  tiM 
sum  total  mast  he  conmderabij 
heavier.  All  we  caa  do  is  to  giw 
a  few  significant  figures  whidi  znaj 
eaahle  us  to  arrive  ait  somefchiBg 
like  a  rational  ocmjectnre.  Prom 
the  &U  of  the  first  empire,  to  the 
advent  of  the  second,  Borope  en- 
joyed  five  and  twenty  years  of  pro- 
fonnd  peace,  hrcdcenonly  by  local 
rerolations  and  ooeasicaial  skir- 
mishes. Since  a  Kafioleon  reap- 
peared upmi  the  aoene,  tiiis  fbrtrinaito 
eonditiosL  has  been  exchanged  for 
one  of  anned  peace,  iatermpted  by 
frequent  and  bloody  wars,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  iiiat  this  dBsaa- 
trcms  alteration  has  not  been  owing 
in  the  nmin,  more  or  lessdirectly,  to 
the  present  Emperor.  His  dectkm 
as  Pk^sident^  his  rash  language  on 
his  accession  to  that  dignity,  the 
coup  d*Siatj  his  name  alone,  his  pe* 
ootiar  character  and  restless  dis- 
posiiion,  were  at  imoe  received  as  a 
8tendizi|^  menace  to  Gv^  Britain 
and  the  Continent.  There  was  an 
immediate  increase  tothe  naval  and 
military  forces  of  nearly  every 
nation.  Lonis  Ns^nleon  set  ahout 
the  most  extensive  and  ingenioos 
inventions  and  improvBmente  in  the 
art  of  war,  and  aU  other  Enropean 
States  we»  forced,  in  mxse  sdf- 
defence,  to  fiiUow  his  examf^.  All 
armies  wero  increased,  and  every 
Bimy  became  eDonwmsh'  more 
cosixy.  £br  more  than  half  of  this 
augmentation  Lonis  Napofeon  mnst^ 
in  strict  justice,  be  held  reroonsibk. 
He  has  contrived  to  ke^  ihe  whole 
of  Europe  in  hot  water  ever  since 
his  accession;  The  precise  amovot 
<xf  what  we  owe  hiMLsi  tins  matter 
we  cannot  aBoertain,  beoaase  we  do 
not  know  exactly  what  the  defea- 
sive  forces  of  each  State  twenty 
years  since  nniaheved  or  cost. 
I^robably  the  aggregate  iaDrease  has 
been  a  million  of  men  and  €fby 


nilHoBS  of  moner  annnally.  Ik 
Groat  Britain  oar  army  and  dstj 
cost  i7,ooo,oooZ.  in  1648,  and 
zd,ooo,oooZ.  in  1^69.  Bnaaia  lisd 
568,000  men  vnder  anas  in  1848, 
and  726,000  m  1869,  heaideB  a 
ready  iieaerve  of  4^000  more.  Tha 
Prussian  army  nnmbered  1 27,000  in 
1850,  si2/xx>  in  iKo,  and  311,000 
in  1869.  If  Fnnoe  would  onljbe 
content  with  her  influence  and  lier 
boundaries,  two  thizds  of  Ihe  aoBki 
of  Europe  might  be  dirinadei 
Ibcanoe,  therefore,  may  &iriy  be 
debated  with  thetr  expenses.  Look 
at  the  Allowing  pictnre,  drawn  by 
Tie  JBconomdst  in  September  1^67 : 

If  tiMR  u  a  Btate  in  Eorope  vbicht  firaa 
its  poflitioD,  die  cfaancter  of  its  mifiUiT 
geography,  the  streagth  of  its  juttotd  an 
artifteial  obatades,  ought  to  f^l  tibe  isimm 
•adflfaotioB  of  complete  aecaritr,  it  is 
Fcanoe.  Combined,  JBarc^  irould  find  it 
almost  hopeless  to  assau  her;  yet  sltf 
thirsts  fo^  more  soldiers,  mote  annazneots, 
more  fbrtresses,  and  her  aotioxi  abroad  f^ 
up  doabt,  appEieheiiBion,  aiid  of  team 
counter  armaments.  If  France  would  fit 
still  and  mind  her  own  affiurs,  her  prewol 
host  of  soldiers  would  more  than  safiee 
her  needs.  At  this  moment  she  can  pat  is 
the  field  fitie  anases,  eadi  a  hon&ied  tboa' 
sand  stiong,  but  a  df>feneive  attitade  doei 
not  please  her,  and  ao  her  GoTermneot  do- 
mand  the  means  of  putting  seren  hnndied 
thonsacnd  men  in  the  field.  Prussia,  stzag- 
g^ifig  to  maantam  her  new  gains  and  iMpd 
a  7»1  €hnnaai  Bngnre,  is  aetoally  l^fiig 
hands  npen  «^Fery  emetiTe  male  wiuin  bw 
zeach ;  moved  mereta,  partly  by  the  is* 
fiaence  of  custom,  chiefly  1^  dread  of  s 
coalition.  Busma  is  fiinnlng  the  fires  cff 
iauanectien  all  tfaroi«^  the  East,  tfd 
vwriliog  to  thflir  Ml  hmit  the  eDonaoas 
anoiea  ahe  has  oa  foot  £v«i  Italy,  all 
bnthankn^  chin  deep  in  deficits,  main- 
tains a  large  public  force;  and  Bel^^ 
although  styled  neutral  in  the  langoage  of 
^lamaey,  feels  bound  to  -array  eeons  cf 
4hoiaBaacb  mooe  than  aba  wanftd  needivR 
it  certain  herneuteality  would  be  lespectei 
Austria  trembles  at  eyeiy  breath,  mns 
forth  to  seek  strange  allianceB,  and  q)eods 
on  soldiering  sums  disproporiaoned  to  her 
means.  When  the  cost  of  an  aimed  peace 
is  draining  evny  eBdheqfwn;  it  is  not  sa^ 

r'  ing  tfeuit  -capital  ahouhi  shrink  hack  at 
mere  mention  of  loans. 
In  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  centoiyi 
and  at  this  height  of  modern  eiTiKsatioB, 
the  milkaiy  peaee  eitablirinaaBt  of  ^BTope 
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eoMusts  of  a,Soo,ooo  nen,  while  tbe  wax 
establishment  rUeg  to  the  awfol  total  of 
5,000,000.  The  cost  of  the  peace  airaj  of 
the  EmopeaB  States  does  not  fall  far  short 
of  So,ooo,ooof.  aa&nallj—  eight  fanndred 
miUieDS  (ui  EngjUsh  libtaoiial  Debt)  ercay 
tan  jeazs.  Aaetria  keeps  on  foot  pecBM- 
naatlj  X7S,I37  men,  at  a  charge  of 
i,ij6,^ool. ;  Spain  expends  4,200,000/. 
upon  234,426  men;  France  maintains 
404,000  men  -mder  arms,  and  pays 
14,000^000/,  lor  tho  Innay;  Italy,  out 
ef  her  weli-diTsmed  tnajMry^  aevctes 
6,603444/.  to  an  aany  222,321  strong ;  the 
peace  establishment  of  North  Germany 
cannot  now  ftdl  far  short  of  300,000  men, 
DOT  the  cost  fa31  ranch  below  8,000,000/. 
tfas  Inige  Rassiaa  levy  of  Soo,ooo  men  ex- 
tXKte  from  their  nadonal  chest  1 5,250yooo/. ; 
while  our  own  Begulars,  Militia^  and  Vo- 
Inoteers,  are  maintained  £ar  the  trifling  snm 
of  14,569,279/.  These  are  the  prindpal 
items  in  the  dread  aceownt,  and  the  smaHer 
9tatMcoinnk|te  the  fill!  tale.  Eight  natioM 
ipend  on  their  soldiers  and  estahUshneBt 
72,000^00/.  Theae  noms,  in  gross  and  in 
detiul,  represent  the  annual  rate  at  which 
we  innire  an  tmcertain  peace— a  peace  in- 
teEnqxtod  by  three  grewt  wars  in  fifteen 
Te8Ei,aDdDow  in  extreme  peril  of  «wMe- 
Mle  breaking  up.  It  is  a  chaxming  monu- 
iaent  of  haman  'wisdom,*  an  excellent 
testimony  to  the  good  govemmMit  of 
DStionB,  this  expewdxtiire  upon  non-prodnc- 
tive  employment.  Bwt  tins  does  not  repre^ 
sflBk  the  total  cost  of  the  wariOffi  madiiai^. 
fife  States — Austria,  Spain,  France,  Eng- 
land* and  Italy — emnloj  213,887  men  for 
sea  serrice,  and  spena  upwards  of  seventeen 
milfions  on  their  naries.  Including  Bussia 
aad  the  smaller  Staites,  the  total  expendi- 
tne  for  mititary  and  naval  purposes  in 
Euope  is  not  leas  than  100,000,000/.  per 
amium.  The  worst  of  it  is,  that  when  this 
▼ast  outlay  has  been  made,  Europe  is  not 
one  whit  more  certain  of  tranquimty,  nor  is 
any  OM  of  the  seyeral  States  aesnred  that 
itwBljMthKiQtofi^t  for  its  life.  That 
ewstitutes  the '  iro^y  flf  the  situation.' 

Bnt  when  we  have  summed  up  the  actual 
cost  of  this  array  by  sea  and  land,  the  total 
fidls  short  of  the  enormous  penalty  levied 

ri  the  nations.  Who  can  truly  estimate 
additioiial  loss  arising  from  tha  forced 
fthttiaence  of  two  miilions  and  a  half  of 
men  In  the  prime  and  rigour  of  life  from 
^w^oductive  labour.  Suppose  wc  estimate 
tlwir  probable  earnings,  it  employed,  at  one 
ihilling  per  diem,  the  total  loss  per  week 
of  six  days  is  no  less  than  750,000/.,  or 

^,Of>n,r>An/  jiat  a^^nmn        To  this  We  should 

Add  the  difference  between  their  wages  and 
the  Talue  of  their  productions,  an<C  if  we 
only  double  it,  the  total  exceeds  the  whole 
terenua  of  France.    If  we  were  to  set  down 


200,000,000/.  a  year  as  the  total  loss  to 
Europe  in  hard  cash,  and  as  a  consequence 
of  compulsory  abstinence  from  labour,  we 
should  not  be  far  wrong,  esj^ally  if  ww 
indade  the  eril  efifect  of  insecurity  os 
enterpziee. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  both 
the  Crimean  and  the  Italian  wars 
were  entirely  owing  to  Louis  Napo- 
leon. But  forhifl  restless  temper; 
the  question  of  the  protection  of  tiie 
Holy  Places  would  never  have  been 
mooted  to  revive  the  Eastern  diffi- 
culties. It  was  entirely  his  zeal 
and  pertinacity  that  dragged  Eng- 
land into  the  Russian  war  of  1S54. 
Our  people,  indeed,  were  not  unwiu- 
ing,  or  at  least  were  easily  aroused ; 
but  at  the  outset  nearly  all  our 
leaders  were  reluctant  to  «^|£^o  ^ 
BO  haEardous  an  enterprise.  Wimout 
the  Emperor's  initiative,  again,  the 
war  of  liberation  in  Italy  could 
never  have  been  attempted ;  and  it 
is  more  than  probable,  that  unless 
Austria  had  been  so  materially 
weakened  both  in  prestige  and 
military  resources  by  that  war,  the 
Prussian  war  of  2866  would  never 
have  occurred.  Kow  let  xis  see 
what  the  Crimean  and  Italian  wars 
cost  the  combatants  in  blood  and 
money.  We  accept  the  caLculaiions 
of  the  author  of  Ouerres  contenv' 
porames^  believing  them  to  be  in 
the  main  as  correct  as  they  are 
cao^fuL  In  the  former  war  he 
estimates: 


Lo«fflM9by 
wonnds  uddiMS^e 

EigpeDditare 

France 

Englaad 

PisdmoBt 

Turkey 

Russia 

95,615 
»,*94 

35.000 

630,000 

j^66,t>oo,ooo 
74,000/Mo 

16,000,000 
z6o,ooo,ooo 

Total    1        784*991 

;C3i8,ooo,ooo 

This  is  the  direct  oost ;  the  addip 
tional  indirect  losses  cannot  be  ewn 
approximately  asoertamed.  The 
Itidian  war  was  net  quite  bo  costly  or 
so  •anranary ,  but  then  it  only  lasted 
fop  a  few  weeks.  M.  Paul  Leroy- 
BeauHeu  gives  the  afcconnt  thus : 
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LoM  of  Uf e 

Cott  in  money 

France.    .    . 
Anstna     .    . 
Piedmont .    . 

«  7,775 
38.650 

6,575 

^15,000,000 
26,000,000 
10,200,000 

63,000 

;C5 1, 200,000 

Looking  at  the  aggregate  of  these 
figures,  wonld  it  he  extravagant  to 
conjectnre  that  the  Emperor,  since 
his  accession,   has  cost  Europe  a 

MILLION   OF  LIVES  and  FIVE   HUNDRED 

MILLIONS  OF  MONEY?  Almost  cer- 
tainly, if  we  take  into  account 
secondary  as  well  as  primary  losses, 
this  estimate  is  helow  the  truth. 

But  graver  sins  than  that  of 
lavish  and  mischievous  expenditure 
are  charged  against  the  Imperial 
regime.  It  is  said  to  have  not  only 
increased— it  certainly  did  not  in- 
troduce—the low  tone  of  public 
morality  already  prevalent  in 
France,  but  to  have  vulgarised  and 
corrupted  both  politics  and  adminis- 
tration. To  a  considerable  extent 
the  charge  must  be  admitted  to  be 
true.  Jobbery  and  corruption  had 
indeed  grown  fearfully  common 
during  the  later  years  of  Louis 
Philippe's  reign,  and,  as  we  all  re- 
member, some  flagrant  instances 
which  came  to  light  in  1847  had 
no  small  share  in  arousing  that 
popular  disgust  which  made  that 
monarch's  fall  so  speedy  and  so 
ignominious.  During  the  brief 
period  of  the  repnbHo  which  suc- 
ceeded, there  was  much  incapacity 
and  grievons  waste,  but  probably 
not  much  actual  dishoneefy  or  mal- 
versation. But  with  the  growing 
ambition  of  the  President  the  flood 
of  corruption  set  in,  and  could  not 
be  cheeked  thereafter ;  for  the  pur- 
chase of  pnrchaiMkblo  men  and 
dasses  was  one  of  his  most  effica- 
cious means,  and  when  success  had 
crowned  his  schemes  his  tools  had 
to  be  handsomely  rewarded,  and 
new  supporters  had  to  be  booffht 
from  day  to  day.    It  is  true  that 


the  ministers  whom  the  Emperor 
has  summoned  to  his  councils— or, 
to  speak  more  correctly,  has  ap- 
pointed to  desks  in  his  bureau- 
have,  with  perhaps  two  exceptions, 
been  far  meaner  and  poorer  crea- 
tures, as  well  as  less  able  and  ex- 
perienced, than  those  who  served 
his  predecessor ;  but,  the  cotip  d'eiat 
once  resolved  on  and  accompliriied, 
this  was  an  inevitable  consequence 
of  the  position.  Louis  Napoleon 
would  fain  have  secured  the  ser- 
vices of  tried  and  competent  states- 
men, if  he  could ;  but,  in  the  first 
place,  the  fundamental  theory  of 
the  Empire,  that  of  the  personal 
government  of  the  Emperor,  forbade 
him  to  employ  ministers  who  wonld 
have  had  individual  ideas  to  insist 
upon  and  carry  out — ^ideas  often  far 
less  just  and  sagacious  than  his  own; 
— and,  in  the  second  place,  nearly 
all  politicians  of  eminence  and  note 
were  invincibly  hostile  to  the  new 
regime,  which  had  not  only  wholly 
overthrown  their  system  and  re- 
duced them  to  insignificance,  bnt 
had  rudely  maltreated  them  in  the 
first  process  of  its  inauguration. 
As  a  fact  we  are  inclined  to  beliere 
that  Louis  Napoleon  has  generally 
selected  his  ministers  from  the  best 
materials  at  his  command ;  and  be- 
fore we  blame  him  too  severely  for 
the  general  coarseness  of  the  tools 
he  has  employed,  we  must  bear  in 
mind  two  considerations :  the  firsts 
that  this  grievous  defect  in  his  ad- 
ministration was  involved  in  and  an 
inseparable  result  of  ihe  means  1^ 
which  he  rose  to  supreme  power,  in 
defence  or  excuse  of  which  we  have 
not  one  word  to  say ;  and  secondh/i 
that  though  his  ministers  have,  as 
a  rule,  been  &r  less  able  and  more 
vulgar  than  those  of  Louis  Philippe, 
it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  their 
political  moraJity  has  been  lower. 
We  have  only  to  read  the  notorious 
history  of  the  cleverest  of  them  all, 
M.  Thiers,  and  to  remember  certain 
epiflodes  of  his  ministerial  career, 
notably  his  conduct  in  1840,  as  wdl 
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as  one  or  two  of  his  speeches  since 
he  re-entered  the  Chamber,  to  feel 
satisfied  that  neither  M.  Bonher  nor 
M.  Thouvenel  were  one  whit  more 
nnscrapnlous ;  and,  to  come  to  a 
far  more  respectable  name,  that  of 
M.  Gnizot,  the  recollection  of  the 
Pritchard  controversy,  the  Spanish 
marriages,  and  the  advocacy  of  the 
Pope's  temporal  sovereignty  which 
he — azealons  Protestant — ^has  lately 
Yolnnteeredy  forbid  us  to  hold  him 
up  as  a  standard  by  which  poH- 
tical  purity  or  honesty  can  be 
reputably  measured.  It  is  true  that 
comparison,  however  favourable,  is 
not  exoneration ;  but,  after  all,  in 
questions  of  relative  public  morality, 
the  whole  issue  depends  upon  whe- 
ther a  man  is  loftier  or  lower  than 
his  contemporary  compatriots. 

As  to  the  political  morality  of  the 
Emperor  himself,  it  is  difficult  to 
avoid  a  somewhat  cynical  concln- 
sion;  but  exaggeration,  either  of 
statement  or  of  colouring,  is  surely 
as  much  out  of  place  as  justification 
would  be.  The  coup  d'etat  unques- 
tionably iuTolved  an  aniount  of 
lying  and  conspiracy  which  will 
bear  no  discussion,  a  considerable, 
though  probably  not  a  needless, 
amount  of  violence,  and  a  degree  of 
deliberate  cruelty  which,  though 
absurdly  over-stated,  was  enough 
to  affix  a  lasting  stain  to  his  repu- 
tation. For  the  rest,  we  do  not 
bK>w  that  he  can  be  said  to  have 
been  either  more  ^Etlse  or  more 
grasping  than  other  sovereigns  and 
statesmen,  while  in  many  directions 
his  notions  have  been  sounder,  his 
aims  more  sagacious,  and  his  action 
more  beneficent  than  is  usual  with 
BDch  potentates.  It  is  true  that  he 
has  played  fast  and  loose  with  Italy 
and  Home:  but  he  was  between  two 
powerful  influences  and  the  horns 
of  a  perilous  dilemma.  It  is  true 
he  abandoned  the  unhappy  Maxi- 
milian whom  he  had  betrayed  into 
the  position  of  Emperor  of  Mexico : 
hut  it  is  now  plam  that  however 
rillanously  his  generals  there  may 


have  behaved,  the  course  of  circum- 
stances and  i^e  state  of  feeling  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  left  him 
absolutely  no  choice.  It  is  true 
that  he  was  not  altogether  a  gene- 
rotia  ally  in  the  Crimea :  but  when 
were  Frenchmen  either  generous  or 
just  when  military  fiEtme  or  con- 
venience are  at  stake  P  It  is  true 
he  seized  upon  Savoy  and  Nice 
under  the  deceptive  cover  of  a 
pleblscitum.  All  we  can  say  is  that 
we  heard  M.  Ouizot  himself  defend 
that  seizure,  and  M.  de  Tocqueville 
declare  that  if  Louis  Napoleon  ever 
obtained  the  £rontier  of  the  Rhine 
for  France,  he  would  excuse  him 
all  his  malefieM^tions,  and  forego  all 
future  opposition.  And  we  heard 
an  illustrious  (Whig)  English 
statesman,  after  a  poUtical  experi- 
ence of  fifty  years,  aver  that  of  all 
the  French  rulers  he  had  had  to  deal 
with,  the  Emperor  was  unquestion- 
ably the  most  truthful  and  reliable. 
Jout  we  must  not  allow  our  atten- 
tion to  be  diverted  from  the  precise 
thesis  before  us.  We  are  not  deal- 
ing with  the  character  of  Louis  Na- 
poleon, properly  so  called,  nor  with 
the  sentence  which  history  will 
pass  on  his  virtues  and  misdeeds. 
We  are  endeavouring  merely  to 
draw  up  a  balance-sheet  of  the  good 
and  the  evil  which,  when  all  is 
realised  and  all  accounts  made  up, 
he  will  be  found  to  have  wrought 
to  Eur(^  and  to  France.  Whether, 
therefore,  regarded  from  this  point 
of  view,  his  suppression  of  parlia- 
mentary government  and  his  con- 
version of  a.  republic  into  an  auto- 
cracy, should  be  carried  to  the 
debtor  or  creditor  side  of  the  ac- 
count, is  independent  of  the  moral 
features  of  the  transaction.  Ad- 
mitting this  limitation  of  the  in* 
quiry,  however,  it,  is  urged  that  he 
suppressed  or  fettered  all  freedom 
of  speech  and  writing  (£reedom  of 
individual  action  never  was  com- 
plete in  France,  and  has  not  been 
much,  if  at  all,  curtailed  by  the 
Emperor),  and  that  neither  inteUe^i 
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nor  true  progress  can  flourish  where 
liberty  is  thus  gagged.  The  bare 
allegation  is  in  a  great  measure  nn- 
deniable.  There  remains  the  qnes- 
tion,  what  is  the  measure  of  mis- 
chief wronght  by  the  admitted 
&cts  ?  And,  first,  as  to  tiie  extinc- 
tion or  paralysis  of  parliament.  We 
will  not  enter  on  the  vexed  ques- 
tions whether  parliamentary  insti- 
tutions are  suitable  for  France; 
whether  the  Frenchmen  of  to-day 
are  ripe  for  them;  whether  they 
can  be  made  to  work  satisfactorily 
in  concert  with  such  a  centralised 
bureaucracy  as  exists,  and  as  seems 
about  the  most  permanent  thing 
ihat  does  exist,  m  that  country. 
But  how  iasc  was  pariiomentary  go- 
vernment a  blesang  to  the  nation 
while  it  lasted?  It  cultivated  a 
high  and  racy  aort  of  eloquence: 
so  &r  it  was  a  valuable  school  and 
a  fascinating  arena  of  display.  It 
stimulated  Qib  political  interest  of 
the  people,  and  operated  as  a  most 
efficient  educator  in  public  affairs. 
So  &r  it  was  a  good,  but,  as  with 
ourselves,  far  from  an  unalloyed 
good ;  for  &ctions  gp*ew  under  the 
stimulus,  and  factions  are  rarely 
patriotic,  and  are  usually  inspired 
by  the  meanest  and  fiercest  personal 
ambitions.  Factions  led  to  corrup- 
tion almost  as  lavish  and  shamel^ 
as  that  which  flourishes  under  im- 
perialism. The  history  of  parlia- 
mentaryism  under  the  Orleanists  is 
scarcely  one  on  wldch  Frenchmen 
can  look  back  with  xmmixed  pride. 
The  question  to  be  determined  is — 
would  a  parliament  during  the  last 
twenty  years  have  actedmore  wisely^ 
or  noDiy,  or  benefieiany  than  the 
Emperor  has  done?  It  may  well 
be  questioned.  Pedliaps  even  it 
may  be  confidently  denied.  Pro- 
bably it  would  not  have  been  so 
darinsly  extravagant;  but  the  Em- 
peror^ wild  expenditure  we  have 
already  carried  to  the  debit  side  of 
his  account.  It  might  not  have 
been  more  warlike,  but  its  wars 
would  have  been  less  defensible. 


It  would  certainly  not  have  under- 
taken the  disastrous  Mexican  expe- 
dition, but  it  would  not  improbably 
have  embarked  in  a  Polish  eruBade, 
just  as  futile  and  &r  less  pr(nnising. 
It  might,  |>«r^p«,  not  have  forced 
on  the  Crimean  war, — qtdto  cer- 
tainly it  never  would  have  dreamed 
of  azTTthing  so  Quixotic  or  unselfidi 
as  the  Italran  one.  What  it  in^;ht 
have  done  in  the  Roman  affidr  it  is 
hard  to  say:  probably  its  action 
would  have  bean  still  more  un- 
generous than  the  Emperor's  has 
been.  For  we  must  remember  ^lat 
it  was  the  French  republic  whkh 
crushed  by  violence  the  Bomaa 
one,  against  the  avowed  sympathies 
of  the  then  President,  and  replaced 
the  ecclesiastical  tyrant  on  his  de- 
serted throne.  And  the  Emperor 
has  twice  attempted,  and  once  at 
least  with  apparent  sincerity,  to 
withdraw  his  troops.  It  may  wdl 
be  doubted  whether  a  Parisian  par- 
liament would  have  done  more.  On 
the  whole,  therefore,  we  are  in- 
cKned,  if  not  to  give  a  verdict  of 
acquit^l  on  this  indictment,  at 
least  to  pass  a  lenient  and  hesila- 
ting  sentence.  As  to  the  inaugura- 
tion of  that  more  enH^tened  com- 
mercial policy  whidi  has  already 
done  so  much  for  France,  we  know 
that  a  liberal  parliament  never 
would  have  entertained  it  lor  a 
moment. 

But  the  Emperor  has  gagged  the 
press; — and  timt  in  Engui^  eyes  is 
a  heinous  wrong,  and  in  the  latitude 
of  England  would  be  a  ^rievom  eviL 
9ut  even  here  the  m^B  should 
be  scrutinised  with  something  of 
judicial  fulness,  calmness,  and  im* 
partaaHty.  He  has  subjected  the 
journals  no  doubt  to  a  rigid  and 
aHiitary  control,  has  been  peremp- 
tory, dogmatic,  suspicious,  narrow 
and  severe,  has  checked  all  vigo- 
rous language,  and  silenced  as  fiur  as 
he  could  all  hostile  opinion*  (hdpa 
«tia,  culpa  masdma  sua.  Nevertheless 
he  left  books  and  first-class  reviews 
wholly  unfettered,  unless  by  liability 
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to   ordinaiy  legal    prosecntion, — 
sddom  or  never  by  the  way,  we 
helkre,  actnaUj  resorted  to  in  i&eir 
case.     And    the    Bevue  des  Deux 
Monies,  and  Lanfrej'a  life  of  the 
first  Napoleon,  have  shown  what 
could  be  pablished  nnder  this  im- 
mnnify.     In  the  next  phkce,  journals 
have  always  had  a  dlistiirlnng  and 
dangcrofu  infloenoe  in  France,  and 
more  than  one  fonnidable  rising 
flight  be  traced  to  their  exciting 
Mangnage;  and  the  French  radicfd 
newspapers  of  tlie  honr,  as  well  as 
the  Irie^  national  ones,  are  at  hand 
to  show  Its  the  lengths  of  incendiar- 
ism, falsehood,  inTective,  and  mis- 
gnidaaoe  to  which  they  will    go 
when  unfettered  by  the    arm    of 
power.     Thirdly,  so  wefl  is  this  ten- 
dency and  this  influence  of  Frendi 
jonrnalism  known,  that  there  never 
luts  been  a  CkyFemment  in  Franoe 
wliich  has  not  dealt  with  newspaper 
writing  in  a  Cushion  whidi  we  in 
this  coantiy  should  have   deemed 
nnwise  or  unwarrantable.      Were 
there  no  press  proseentions  nnder 
Louis  Philippe?      Were  there  no 
coercive  laws  put  in  execution  by  M. 
Onizot?     The  Emperor  has  done 
what  they  did ;  only  he  has  done  it 
more  effecto^ly,  more  harshly,  and 
more  tfystematically ;  and  now  M. 
Boch^^rt  and  his  coUahoratenrs  are 
dcnog  all  that  in  them  lies  to  justify 
the  unrel^itang  course  he  hsa  pur- 
sued.    On  the  whole  we  question 
whether,  comparing  the    Imperial 
with  the  old  monarchical  regime, 
under  th»  clause  of  the  in^ctment 
we  can  say  much  more  than  'not 
proven,'  as  &r  as  actual  mischief  is 
concerned.     For  the  habitual  mis- 
statements and  falsifications  pub- 
lished in  official  and  semi-official 
journals,  no  condemnation  can  be  too 
sweeping.  But  alas !  who  in  France 
is  clear  enough  to  cast  the  first  stone  ? 
As  to  the  general  alleged  decline 
in  the  tone  and  substance  of  lite- 
rary productions  under  the  Imperial 
regime,    both   in  inteUectual    and 
moral  characteristics,  that  is  another 


subject  altogether,  and  can  scarcely 
be  traceable  to  any  fetters  on  liberty 
of  expression.  We  do  not  think 
that  tiie  tone  of  such  polUicaX  writ- 
ings as  have  appeared,  indicates  de- 
teriorataon  in  thought  or  justice  of 
sentiment — ^rather  tiie  reverse.  How 
far  the  increasing  degeneracy  in  the 
whole  tone  and  colouring  of  hghter 
literature  is  connected  with  the 
looser  morals  of  the  Empire  and  the 
court,  is  a  difi'i^rent  and  a  difficult 
question,  on  which  perhaps  an  out- 
sider is  scarcely  competent  to  pro- 
nounce. If  we  might  venture  to 
offer  an  opinion  we  should  be  in- 
clined to  say  that  the  deterioration, 
which  cannot  be  denied,  has  been 
progressive  for  the  last  thirty  years 
under  every  form  of  government, 
and  has  consisted  not  certainly  in 
declining  ability,  nor  in  more  da- 
ring voluptuousness,  but  in  an  icier 
and  coarser  cynicism, and  in  a  more 
prevailing  and  eskger  craving  for 
extrava^mt  and  unnatural  sensa- 
tions. Dumas  fih  is  hardly  more 
indecorous  than  Dumas  pire,  and 
while  unhealthier  in  tone  displays 
a  far  hi^er  order  of  intelligence. 
Yictor  Hugo,  who  haa  written  un- 
der four  regimes,  is  the  Victor 
Hugo  of  the  Itestoration  still,  with 
his  fiudts  perhaps  a  little  exagge- 
rated, his  colouring  a  little  daubier 
and  coarser,  and  neither  his  passions 
nor  his  vigour  much  tamed  by  age. 
Edmund  About  is  not  worse  than 
Balzac,  nor  much  less  able ;  and 
George  Sand  at  sixty  is  scarcely 
more  indecent  than  G^rge  Sand  at 
twenty,  though  unquestionably  a  far 
meaner  writer  than  she  who  once 
gave  us  Coneuelo, 

But  that  the  morals  of 'the  Ln- 
peiial  circle  and  the  general  tone  of 
thought  and  sentiment  current  at 
the  Tuileries  have  been  an  evil 
example  to  the  nation,  and  have 
exercised  a  pemicious  influence 
over  the  social  moitJiiy  of  France, 
is,  we  fSBar,  a  matter  about  which 
no  doubt  existe.  The  court  of 
Louis  Hiifippe  was  eminently  re- 
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spectable,   if   dull    and    hotvrgeois. 
That  of  Charles  X.  was   stupidly 
bigoted  rather  than  specially  sinful. 
The  present  Emperor  reached  the 
throne  with  his   craving  for  plea- 
sure whetted  by  a  life  of  compara- 
tive   hardship  and  privation;  and 
matched    with    a    pleasure-loving 
wife,  and  surrounded  by  pleasure- 
loving  followers  still  hungrier  than 
himself,  he  rushed  into  the  very 
extreme  of  inordinate  indulgence 
and  vulgar  splendour,   and  for  a 
time  gave  such  full  scope  to  'the 
lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye, 
and  the  pride  of  life,'  as  scandalised 
even  the  not  very  strict  notions 
of  high  society  in  Faris.     Much  of 
this  has  now  passed  away,  but  the 
mischief  which  it  wrought  remains. 
The  gaudy  voluptuousness  and  the 
unmeasured    extravagance  of   the 
court  fostered  two    of   the    most 
noxious  and  persistent  propensities 
of  the  nation, — its  intense  mate- 
rialism and  its  passion  for  sensual 
indulgence.     The  lavish  expendi- 
ture of  which  the  Tuileries  set  the 
fashion    demoralised    all     classes. 
The  imaginations  of  both  readers 
and  writers  of  fiction,  of  military 
men  and  nobles,  of  men  of  business 
and  common  tradesmen,  revelled  in 
visions    of  boundless    luxury  and 
sudden  afiQuence,  of  wild  waste  and 
gorgeous  magnificence.     The  mil- 
Honnaire  became  the  hero  of  the 
time;  the  Bourse  was  the  battle- 
field where  victory  was  to  be  won, 
not  by  adding  productively  to  the 
nation's  wealth,  but  by  despoiling 
others  of  their  means;  speculation 
superseded  or  obscured  steady  in- 
dustry, and  ihejetmesse  doree  of  the 
empire  sought  at  once  excitement 
and  renown  in  a  mad  rivalry  as  to 
who    should    scamper    through   a 
noble  fortune  most   speedily  and 
most  insanely.     The  popnlar  novels 
of  the  day  teem  with  pictures  of 


this  mean  form  of  imbecile  vanity: 
no  one  has  painted  it  more  vividly 
than  M.  About  in  his  MaddoiL 
Meanwhile  this  excessive  and  irra- 
tional expenditure  raised  the  price 
enormously  of  all  the  luxuries  and 
of  many  of  the  necessaries  of  life; 
it  has  become  more  and  more  diffi- 
cult to  live  honestly ;  to  the  honest 
with  fixed  and  limited  incomes  it 
has  become  very  difficult  to  live  at 
all.  Strange  sad  stories  are  told  of 
the  low  strait6  that  aU,  especially 
the  upper  classes  and  the  pleasure- 
hunters,  are  reduced  to  to  keep 
afloat :  strange  stories  of  the  costly 
luxury  in  which  ladies  of  rank  and 
position  insist  upon  indulging;  sad 
stories  of  the  means  by  which  alone 
that  cost  can  be  defrayed.  Pro- 
bably this  exasperation  of  the  na- 
tional passion  for  material  splendour 
and  material  enjoyment  will  be 
found  in  the  end  to  be  the  worst 
legacy  which  the  Empire  has  be- 
queathed to  France,  and  the  heaviest 
sin  to  be  placed  to  the  debit  side  of 
the  Imperial  regime.* 

In  estimating  the  benefits  to 
Europe  and  to  France  with  which 
the  Emperor  may  be  fairly  credited, 
we  will  begin,  as  before,  with  the 
pecuniary  part  of  the  account.  It 
has  been  his  steady  aim,  ever  since 
his  accession,  to  enrich  his  nation 
by  encouraging  its  enterprise  and 
developing  its  resources,  to  torn 
active  minds  from  politics  by  con- 
centrating their  attention  on  the 
pursuit  of  material  wealth,  and  to 
make  men  rich  in  order  to  compen- 
sate them  for  not  being  free.  He 
has  followed  this  obvious  line  of 
policy  with  his  usual  sagacity  and 
persistency  as  far  as  was  compatible 
with  his  other,  and  often  scarcely 
reconcilable,  desire  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  his  influence  over  the 
affairs  of  Europe ;  though  it  is  cer- 


>  Perhaps  the  support  of  the  Pope  and  the  occasional  deference  to  the  derical  party 
might  he  added ;  bat  neither  the  extent  nor  the  practical  operation  of  these  igarmenti 
are  easy  to  measure,  and  ire  are  by  no  means  clear  that  a  parliamentaiy  goTernm^D* 
might  not  have  offimded  in  the  same  direction. 
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iam  that  lie  has  often  marred  bis 
purposes  and  defeated  his  primary 
object,  by  the  sense  of  insecurity 
which  h^  dark  and  intriguing  dis- 
position has  spread  through  the 
poUtical  world,  rendering  the  tran- 
quillity and  confidence  so  necessary 
to  commercial  undertakings  often 
deplorably  and  fatally  precarious. 
Still  his  success  has  been  remark- 
able;— Prance  has  grown  rapidly 
rich  under  his  reign,  and  producers, 
at  least,  have  benefited  largely  by 
the  rise  of  prices  in  nearly  all  home 
articles,  while  the  wages  of  the 
working  classes  have  been  very 
considerably  enhanced  by  lavish 
expenditure  and  artificial  employ- 
ment. The  future,  no  doubt,  has 
been  recklessly  sacrificed  to  the 
present ;  and  loans  instead  of  taxes 
Kave  supplied  the  means  of  Impe- 
rial  extravagance.  But  the  system 
of  open  loans  which  he  introduced, 
and  which  is  believed  to  have  been 
his  own  design,  has  furnished  the 
peasantry — always  a  hoarding  class 
—with  a  ready  and  secure  invest- 
ment for  their  savings.  Formerly 
they  invested  these  solely  in  the  pur- 
chase of  land,  which  yielded  a  very 
low  interest  and  cost  extravagantly 
dear.*  Now  they  lend  to  the  Go- 
vernment and  obtain  four  or  five 
per  cent,  for  thoir  money;  and 
naturally  are  interested  in  the  sta- 
bility of  the  dynasty  which  is  thus 
at  once  their  enricher  and  their 
debtor. 

The  elasticity  of  the  revenue  is 
&  &ir  indication  of  the  prosperity 
of  a  nation.  Now,  though  we  be- 
Keve  no  new  taxes  have  been  im- 
posed, the  ordinary  revenue  has 
risen  from  1,360  millions  of  francs 
in  1850  to  1,722  millions  in  1869. 

The  Emperor  early  perceived  the 
importance  of  railway  enterprise 
for  developing  the  resources  of  the 
<!ountry,  and  he  fostered  it  by  what 
were  regarded  as  inordinately  li- 


beral concessions.     The  result  has 
answered  his  expectations.     Thus : 
BaUroads  open  far  traffic  in  France. 
In  1848     .    .     1,830  kilom^res 
„    1849    .     .     2,222 
„    i860    .     .    9,076  „ 

„    1867    .     .  14,382 
„    1868     .     .  15,856  „ 

The  general  Commerce  of  France 
has  augmented  at  a  surprising  rate. 
The  increase  has  been  fourfold  in 
the  last  twenty  years. 

Tiftal  value  of  merchandise  imported  into  and 

Xted  from  France^  dietinguiehing  the 
of  imports  for  consumption  and  of 
French  produce^  exported  in  each  of  the 
years  1847-48  and  1867-68  : — 
Ikfobts. 


Tean 

Tot^toport.        'TSSiS^"" 

1847 
1848 

1867 
1868 

Francs 

1,342,800,000 

861,900,000 

4,030,800,000 
4,258,200,000 

Francs 
975.900,coo 
550,600,000 

3,026,500,000 
3,303,700,000 

EZPOBTS. 


Yean 

Total  ezporU 

Exports  of  bpme 
produce 

1«47 
1848 

1867 
1868 

Francs 
1,270,700,000 
i|i53iOOO,ooo 

3,934,200,000 
3,720,900,000 

Franos 

891,100,000 
833,700,000 

2,825,900,000 
2,789,900,000 

The  Emperor  is  well  known  to  be 
far  ahead  of  his  countrymen  in  his 
views  of  commercial  policy.  He  is 
at  heart  a  Freo-tiuder ;  they  are  in 
the  main  Protectionists.  But  he 
has  had  the  nerve  to  force  upon 
them  to  a  considerable  extent  his 
own  enlightened  notions.  The  Com- 
mercial Treaty  between  England 
and  France,  now  so  much  impugned 
bv  malcontents  on  both  sides  of  the 
Channel,  could  never  have  been  ne- 
gotiated under  either  the  Bourbons, 
or  the  Orleanists,  or  a  Republic. 
Tet  observe  how  trade  has  thriven 
under  its  auspices. 


'  The  average  price  of  land  has  fallen  considerably  in  France  during  the  Empire. — 
^^iqtiete  agrioole^^Rapport  officiel,  par  M.  de  Momy. 
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Umrkd  KnroDox. 
Total  vtttue  of  imports  and  exports  of  mer- 
ckandise  from  and  ft>  France  in  aocA  of 
the  years  1858-9,  1867-8: — 


Imports  from 
Funce 

Exports  to  Fianoe 

Years 

British 

Voaneign 

1858 
1859 

1867 
i)(68 

£ 

«3.»7>.*y> 
16,870.858 

33.734.803 
34,584.343 

£ 
4,863,131 

4.754.354 

n,isr,oro 
10,633,721 

£ 

4,379.070 
4,807,602 

10,901,410 

I2,86m49 

We  have  debited  Louis  Napoleoii 
with  the  entire  cost  of  the  Crimean 
war.  It  is  but  fidr,  therefore,  tiiat 
he  should  be  credited  with  the 
whole  benefit,  immediate  and  secon- 
dary, which  Europe  has  reaped  from 
that  fearful  episode  of  slaughter 
and  waste.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  ever  since  the  overthrow  of 
the  first  Napoleon,  to  which  she  so 
largely  contributed,  Russia  has 
exercised  a  growing  and  a  baneful 
influence  on  the  politics  of  central 
and  southern  Europe.  She  was 
everywhere  the  mainstay  and  bul- 
wark of  oppression — ^the  unfailing 
hope  of  despots  in  the  last  resor^ 
in  their  iyrannical  enterprises  and 
in  their  hour  of  danger.  She  had 
lain  like  an  incubus  upon  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Continent  towards  a 
freer  and  a  happier  day.  She  had 
been  the  soul  of  the  Holy  Alliance. 
She  had  been  always  ready  to  step 
forward  and  trample  out  the  firab 
sparks  of  liberty  and  the  budding 
hopes  of  patriots.  She  had  replaced 
Hungary  under  the  yoke  of  Austria 
when  Austria  herself  had  proved 
unequal  to  the  task,  and  she  had 
been  the  reserve  power  in  the  back- 
ground which  had  indirectly  enabled 
Austria  to  keep  down  ike  ever- 
seething  ferment  of  Italian  indepen- 
dence. Moreover  she  was  able  to 
dictate  to  despotic  monarchs  as 
well  as  to  protect  them.  Her 
power  was  known  to  be  p'eat  and 
was  believed  to  be  irresistible.  She 
was  moreover  grasping  as  well  as 


opipresaive.  For  forty  years  Earop 
had  watched  with  anxiety  tae 
steady  and  stealthy  steps  of  tiie 
great  aegressor  towards  ever  inder 
and  wider  dominion  both  in  Am 
and  the  West ;  had  seen  her  incorpo> 
rating  neighbour  after  n^hbour  in 
defiance  of  resistance  and  of  ri^ 
like  a  vast  boa-constrictor  first 
lubricating  them  with  diplomsiie 
slime,  then  crushing  them  in  the 
close  embrace  of  her  ^  protection,' 
then  swaUowing  them  by  the  skw 
process  of  absorption.  Finkod, 
Bessarabia,  the  Crimea,  Trans-Can- 
casia,  were  ahneady  seized  and  sn- 
nexed.  The  turn  of  Denmark  and 
Tui4i:ey  was  coming,  and  then  all 
Europe  would  be  enfolded  in  her 
grasp.  From  this  fiite  the  Crimean 
war  deHvered  us.  The  power  of 
the  Colossus  was  broken  up  fbra 
long  period  to  come,  and  her  indi- 
rect mfluence  an  the  position  of 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  the  minor 
(German  States  entirely  ceasei 
For  the  last  fourteen  years  she 
has  concentrated  her  efforts  on  in- 
ternal improvements  and  has  ex- 
ercised scarcely  any  perceptible 
control  abroad,  and  the  difi*erenoe 
has  been  felt  in  every  country  and 
city  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  Continent  has  been 
relieved  from  an  und^ned,  but  a 
most  sensible  oppression,  as  well  as 
from  a  future  danger. 

For  the  liberation  of  Italy,  its 
independence  of  foreign  domina- 
tion, and  its  erection  into  a  united 
kingdom,  the  Emperor  is,  we 
think  entitled  to  the  frdl  credit 
It  is  true  that  he  did  not  accom]^ 
or  even  design  or  foresee  the  idiole 
that  has  tiS:en  place.  It  is  trne 
that  events  travelled  faster  and 
further  than  he  intended,  and  in 
some  measure  exceeded  and  even 
traversed  his  views.  Still  it  remains 
true  that  he  and  he  only  made  the 
liberation  of  the  peninsula  po6siMe» 
and  achieved  the  first  great  step 
towards  its  attained  completion. 
He    drove    the    Austrians  out  of 
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Lombaidj.  He  opened  the  waj 
to  the  obvunis  farther  operation^ 
the  JQuction.  of  the  EnuHan.  Pro- 
Tuices  with  Piedmont.  He  per- 
mitted tl^  GhgihaTdian  adyentore. 
He  obtained  Yianetia  from  Austria 
and  handed  it  over  to  the  king  who 
had  so  signall J  £uled  to  win  it  by 
his  own  power.  Without  his  in- 
tenrention  in  i959»  the  Italian 
people  could  haye  done  nothing 
for  themselves.  Native  insurrection 
had  fiuled  repeatedly,  and  foreign 
aid  was  cleariy  indispiensi^ble.  Italy 
was  made  by  Magenta  and  Sol- 
ferino ;  Magenta  and  Solferinowere 
the  Emperor's  own  deed,  and,  we 
may  add,  without  the  previous 
achievement  of  the  Crimean  war, 
Magenta  and  Solferino  never  would 
bave  been  attempted,  or  would 
have  had  a  very  different  result. 
Moreover,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  Italian  war  of  indepen- 
denee  is  doe  not  to  France,  but  to 
the  personal  volition  of  the  Em- 
peror. Every  Orleanist  statesman 
blamed  him,  and  the  great  majority 
of  French  politicians  of  all  classes 
deemed  the  emancipation  and  unifi- 
cation of  the  peninsula  an  injury  to 
French  interests  and  a  blunder  in 
French  policy.  Under  Louis  Phi- 
lippe or  Charles  X,  under  any  par- 
liamentary system,  probably  under 
any  republic,  no  such  Quixotic 
piece  of  generosity  would  have  been 
adventured. 

England,  too,  as  well  as  Italy, 
has  been  undeniably  a  debtor  to  the 
.good-will  of  the  Emperor.  He  re- 
gards this  country  with  respect, 
perhaps  even  with  a  certain  grati- 
tude for  the  long  refage  it  afforded 
him,  and  for  the  fiiendly  and  frank 
receprtion  it  gave  to  that  national 
decision  in  his  favour,  which 
sanctioned  or  at  least  condoned 
the  forestalling  action  of  the  coup 
d'eiat.  He  appreciates  our  institu- 
tions and  understands  our  strength 
also  better  than  most  of  his  country- 
men. More  than  once  has  he  stood 
our  friend  when  our  language  or 


proceedings  had  irritated  the  morbid 
susceptibilities  of  Frenchmen ;  once 
certamly  (after  the  Orsini  attempt) 
he  saved  the  anger  and  jealousy  of 
the  hotter  spirite  in  the  army  from 
bringing  on  a  war ;  and  has,  as  a 
rule,  adhered  steadily  and  even 
anxiously  to  the  English  alliance, 
when  probably  any  other  Govern- 
ment would  have  relinquished  it. 
It  would  be  wrong  for  us  to  with- 
hold our  frank  expression  of  appre- 
ciation of  the  services  he  has  thus 
rendered  to  this  country  as  well  as 
to  his  own ;  and  the  practical  value 
of  the  service  is  not  diminished 
even  if  we  admit  that  egotism  and 
policy  and  not  kindly  feeling  was 
the  prominent  inducement  to  the 
course  pursued. 

I^or  ought  we  to  be  less  candid 
in  admitting  his  radical  superiority 
to  his  uncle  in  many,  perhaps  in 
most,  essential  points  of  character. 
We  say  this,  not  because  he  has 
stood  our  fnend  when  the  first 
Napoleon  was  our  most  malignant 
foe ; — ^it  is  that  we  are  at  last  be- 
ginning really  to  understand  what 
manner  of  man  his  predecessor 
was.  Thanks  partly  to  the  Na- 
poleon correspondence  and  to  M. 
Lanfrey's  high-minded  and  equi- 
table analysis  of  its  disclosures,  we 
see  the  great  conqueror  of  the 
age  in  his  true  colours, — ^as  pro- 
bably the  very  worst,  and  assuredly 
the  very  vulgarest,  of  all  the  men 
of  genius  who  have  figured  in  the 
W^tem  world.  Endowed  with  a 
military  capacity  almost  miraculous 
in  its  instinctive  insight,  and  an 
iron  will  that  overcame  for  many 
years  every  conflicting  volition,  he 
had  no  other  genuine  qualification 
for  rule  or  sway  over  men  or  States. 
His  contempt  for  the  rights  and 
feelings  of  those  with  whom  he  had 
to  deal  was  perpetually  exasperating 
hostility  which  no  military  genius 
less  wonderful  than  his  could  have 
suppressed.  His  ignorance  and  in- 
solence, no  less  than  his  ambition, 
were  for  ever  precipitating  him  into 
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blunders  which  undid  in  a  day  the 
achievements  of  the  most  astonish- 
ing victories.  He  had  thousands  of 
defied  devotees ;  probablv  not  one 
truly  attached  friend.  He  fasci- 
nated the  imaginations  of  men :  he 
neve^  won  their  love.  He  had  no 
generosity,  no  sense  of  justice,  no 
capability  of  affection.  He  grasped 
at  the  fame  and  credit  that  belonged 
to  others,  just  as  greedily  and 
meanly  as  at  the  possessions  and 
acquisitions  of  others.  His  fiilsity 
was,  probably,  something  quite  un- 
equalled: his  heartlessness  the 
same.  Perhaps  so  completely  bad 
a  man,  one  so  unscrupulously  cruel, 
so  uttisrly  without  one  redeeming 
moral  trait,  and,  as  we  said,  so  vuhjar 
to  the  very  core  of  his  nature,  never 
gained  supreme  power  in  Europe. 
His  nephew  has  always  been  the 
master  of  those  passions  of  which 
his  overbearing  uncle  was  the  help- 
less slave,  and  finally  the  unpitied 


victim.  He  has  always  been  able 
to  judge  and  measure  obstacles  and 
opposition ;  to  calculate  costs,  to 
recognise  the  unattainable,  to  wait, 
to  recede,  and  to  forego.  His  uncle 
had  flashes  of  insight ;  he  has  had 
patience  of  thought.  His  political 
intellect  is  far  truer  and  profounder, 
and  immeasurably  more  enlightened 
by  culture  and  reflection ;  his  mis- 
takes have  nearly  always  been  mis- 
calculations, not  mad  ungovernable 
desires.  He  has  understood  his  age, 
his  country,  his  capacities  and  his 
position,  as  his  uncle  never  could 
be  taught  to  do.  Hence,  he  has 
lasted  already  some  years  lonffer^ 
he  has  on  the  whole  been  a  ferti- 
lising rather  than  a  desolating  in- 
fluence ;  and  he  will  probably  be 
found  to  have  left  a  more  enduring 
mark  upon  the  map  of  Europe,  if 
not  upon  the  genei^  character  of 
his  time. 

W.  R.  0. 
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THE  RISING  OF  JUPITER. 

Splendidly  Jupiter's  Planet  rises  over  the  river, 

Japiter,  fabulous  god  of  yanish'd  ages  and  men ; 
Silence  and  dusk  difiused  broad  on  the  far-stretohing  landscape, 

Solemn,  shadowy  world,  past  and  present  in  one. 
Many  a  glimmering  light  is  alofb,  but  noblest  to  vision 

Now,  as  noblest  in  rank  of  our  Sun's  great  children,  see. 
Over  dim  waters  and  woods  and  hills,  in  the  clear  dark  night-sky, 

Jupiter  hangs  like  a  royal  diamond,  throbbing  with  flame. 

Still  in  our  starry  heav'n  the  Pagan  Gods  have  their  station ; 

Only,  in  sooth,  as  words :  and  what  were  they  ever  but  words  ? 
Lo,  -mankind  hath  fashion'd  its  thoughts,  its  hopes,  and  its  dreamings, 

Eashion'd  and  named  them  thus  and  thus,  by  the  voice  of  its  bards, 
Eashion'd  them  better  or  worse,  from  a  shallower  insight  or  deeper. 

Names  to  abide  for  a  season,  in  many  mouths  or  in  few  ; 
Each  and  all  in  turn  to  give  place,  be  it  sooner  or  later. 

What  is  ten  thousand  years  on  the  mighty  Dial  of  Heav'n  ? 

Nothing  endures.     0  Star  !  thou  hast  look'd  upon  wonderful  changes 

Here  on  this  Planet  of  Men ;  changes  unguess'd  are  to  come. 
The  New  Time  forgetteth  the  Old, — ^remembereth  somewhat,  a  little, 

A  scheme,  a  fancy,  a  form,  a  word  of  the  poet,  a  name. 
Still,  when  a  grander  thought,  loftier,  deeper  and  truer, 

Springs  in  the  soul  and  flows  into  life,  it  cannot  be  lost. 
That  which  is  gain'd  for  man  is  gain'd,  we  trust  so,  for  ever. 

That  which  is  gain'd  is  gain'd.    We  ascend,  however  it  be. 

Blaze,  pure  Jewel !     Shine,  0  Witness,  pulsing  to  mortals 

Over  the  gulf  of  space  a  message  in  echoes  of  light. 
Dead  generations  beheld  thee,  men  unborn  shall  behold  thee. 

Multitudes,  wise  and  foolish,— call  thee  by  other  words. 
What  was  thy  title  of  old,  a  beacon  to  wandering  shepherds. 

Lifted  in  black-blue  vault  o'er  the  wide  GhaldsBan  plain  ? 
What  is  it  now.  Bright  Star,  at  the  Indian  huts  on  the  prairie  ? 

What  between  two  pagodas  at  eve  in  the  Flowery  Land  ? 

Roll  up  the  sky,  vast  Globe !  whereunt<5  this  other,  our  dwelling, 

Is  but  the  cat*to  the  lion,  the  stalk  of  grass  to  the  palm. 
Certain  to  eye  and  thought, — ^but  a  very  dream  cannot  reach  thee, 

Glimpsing  what  larger  lives  may  dwell  in  thy  spacious  year. 
Heed  they  at  all,  for  their  part,  our  little  one-moon'd  planet  ? 

Of  China,  India,  or  Hellas,  or  England,  what  do  they  know  ? 
How  have  they  named  it,  the  spark  our  Earth,  that  we  think  so  much  of. 

One  faint  spark  among  many,  with  moon  too  small  to  be  seen  ? 
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0  great  Space — ^great  Spheres ! — ^great  Thought  in  the  Mind ! — ^what 
are  ye  ? 

O  little  lives  of  men  upon  earth ! — 0  Planets  and  Moons  ! 
Wheel'd  and  whirl'd  in  the  sweep  of  your  measured  and  marveDons 
motion, 

Smoothly,  resistlessly,  swung  round  tiie  strength  of  the  central  Orb, 
Tremendous  furnace  of  fire— one  lamp  of  the  ancient  abyss 

Of  an  Infinite  Uniyerse  lighted  with  millions  of  burning  snns, 
Boundlessly  filled  with  electrical  palpitant  world-forming  ether. 

Endlessly  everywhere  moving,  concentrating,  welling-forth  pow'r, 
Life  into  countless  shapes  drawn  upward,  mystical  spirit 

Bom,  that  man — even  we-^may  commune  with  God  Most  High. 

W.A. 
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IRISH  POLITICS  AND  IRISH  PRIESTS. 


TO  Tgerem  Ireland  afber  Irisli 
ideas  is  anderetood  to  be  ihe 
inah  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  Bat  the 
pfaxttse  ftisk  ideas  enjoys  <&  Tery 
notable  ^laxity  of  meaning.  The 
EenuBi  idea  of  goTeming  Imland 
is  an  Irkh  idea.  The  Repeal  idea 
of  goyeming  Ireland  is  an  Iri^ 
idea.  And  Lish  ideas,  too,  are  the 
Tarioos  sdiemes  of  polity  -vnth 
iHndi  tlie  intelligent  speu^rs  at 
tenantmght  and  amnesfy  meet- 
ings astooaish  the  native  rustic  po- 
pnlation.  These  meanings  of  the 
phase  do  not,  I  admit,  attach  to  it 
directiy,  bat  only  in  a  distant  infb- 
Tentialway.  Still,  statesmm  oe- 
eaaionaliy  prefer  the  reccxidite 
iweaniifg  of  their  words  to  thesr 
ofoyioaa  apparent  meaning.  I  can- 
not)  tiwrefore,  be  ^mite  sore  what 
meaning  the  phrase  Irish  ideas  "was 
intended  to  bear  by  Mr.  Gladstone. 
I  shall  suppose  howe^Br  that  he 
meant  by  it,  what  «n  ordxnarf 
Ifaigligh  -  Breaking  mortal  would 
mean  by  it,  ihat  is  to  say,  ihe 
ideas  of  goTemmcnt  *  enterfcained 
by  "Uie  mass  of  the  Irish  people. 
liaii  &ese  ideas  asrenot  easy  to  de- 
temine,  yet  it  is  useftil  to  Isaatow 
them.  For,  knowii^  them,  we  shall 
know  at  onee  &e  preseixt  aim  «nd 
futmpe  issue  of  Mr.  Gladstose's 
Iiish  polioy.  I  think  we  may  come 
to  kncDW  iihem  sulBtaxitiaUy,  by  es- 
amining  iHae  subject  of  our  present 
paper. 

For  it  may  be  saf^y  said,  that, 
in  poHtics  as  in  religion,  the  ideas 
of  ^  Irish  people  are  the  ideas 
given  them  by  the  Irish  priests, 
^e  Irish  peop^  are,  fbr  all  pur- 
poses of  general  legislation,  l^e 
Roman  Oa&oHc  inhabitants  of  Ire- 
land. And  tiiie  Roman  Catholic 
inhabitaztts  of  Ireland  get  their 
political  ideas  &om  the  Irish  priests. 
No  doubt  the  political  power  of  the 
priffirtsis  daily  growing  weaker  and 
weaker ;  but  it  is  still  Tastly  more 


considerable  i&an  any  other  politi- 
cal power  in  Ireland,  no  matter  at 
present  how  it  is  exercised  or  how- 
it  was  acquired.  But  it  certainly 
exists.  If  the  priests  of  any  Irish 
county — excepting,  of  course,  a 
few  Protestant  counties  of  the 
north — stand  up  in  a  xmited  body 
for  any  parliamentary  candidate  as 
the  Longford  priests  stood  up  "lot 
Mr.  Greyille,  that  candidate  is  sure 
to  win.  The  people  as  a  body  would 
still  follow  the  priests  as  a  body. 
T^iey  would  Tote  as  the  priests  told 
them  to  vote.  They  would  beliere 
to  be  politically  righteous  what  the 
pnests  told  them  to  beliere  to  be 
so.  Let  the  priests  as  a  body  draw 
up  a  profession  of  their  political 
£uth,  and  the  people  as  a  body  will 
swear  to  all  its  articles. 

But  the  priests  as  a  body  would 
appear  to  have  no  political  creed. 
They  seem  split  up  into  several 
political  f&ctions.  Aiid  so  they  are, 
to  some  degree.  They  inherit  from 
their  carnal  fathers  the  great  na- 
tional disease  of  disunion,  and  that 
disease  weakens  them  as  a  bodv; 
it  does  more,  it  injures  sensibly  me 
local  influence  of  each  individual 
priest.  The  parish  priest  of  Tooles- 
town  has  his  influence  at  Tooles- 
town  weakened,  because  iAte  people 
of  Todestown  know  that  he  is  re- 
garded as  a  political  heretic  by  the 
parish  priest  of  BaUymurphy.  Still 
the  political  power  wnidh  each 
priest  possesses  in  his  own  district 
is,  as  yet,  very  considemble.  No 
one  else  possesses  nearly  as  much. 
The  people  of  the  district  get  their 
political  ideas  principally  mmi  him. 
Any  one  therefore  who  has  found 
out  the  political  ideas  of  the  priests 
will  be  in  a  fair  way  of  finding  out 
the  political  ideas  of  the  people.  I 
shall  try  therefore  in  the  present 
paper  to  do  two  things :  I  shall  tiy 
to  present  the  distinctive  political 
ideas  of   the  principal   classes  of 
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Iiiflli  priests,  and  I  shall  tiy  to  de- 
termine which  class,  if  any,  has  the 
predominant  infloence.  We  shall 
hare  then  discovered  what  Mr. 
Gladstone  meant  hy  Iiish  ideas: 
and  that  discovered  we  shall  know 
the  name  of  the  last  omnibus  which 
that  gentleman  is  doomed  to  drive. 

Viewed  in  their  political  attitudes 
modem  Irish  priests  stand  divided 
into  four  principal  classes.  There 
is  the  Bebel  Priest,  the  Nationalist 
Priest,  the  West -British  Priest, 
and  the  Priest  Pure  and  Simple. 
Each  of  these  genera  includes  many 
interesting  species.  But  I  reserve 
speaking  of  the  species  to  another 
tmie.  It  will  satisfy  my  present 
purposes  to  mark  off  the  generic 
qualities  of  the  four  great  classes 
^t  I  have  named. 

There  is  first  the  Bebel  Priest. 
By  a  Bebel  Priest  I  do  not  mean  a 
formal  member  of  any  revolution- 
ary society,  Fenian  or  otherwise. 
There  is  no  Irish  priest,  I  think, 
holding  that  position.  Any  man 
holding  that  position  would  most 
probably  be  exposed  to  Papal  cen- 
sures, and  Irish  priests  have  a  salu- 
tary dread  of  such  visitations.  Nor 
by  a  Bebel  Priest,  do  I  mean  a 
priest  who  would  in  any  way 
countenance  the  hideous  disregard 
of  law  and  life  attributed  to  Fenians. 
There  are  no  such  priests  in  Ireland. 
No  one  believes  there  are  save  poor 
old  Punchj  and  the  fossil  gentlemen 
whom  he  still  delights.  But  by  a 
Bebel  Priest  I  mean  a  priest  who 
holds  this  one  broad  doctrine: — 
that  there  is  no  remedy  for  Ireland 
but  the  remedy  resident  in  pikes 
and  rifles — ^who  sympathises  with 
all  efforts  to  apply  that  remedy — 
and  who,  when  he  can  do  so  safely, 
gives  expression  to  his  sympathy. 
That  there  are  priests  in  Ireland 
answering  to  that  description  is  as 
certain  as  that  there  are  no  priests 
in  Ireland  answering  to  the  type  of 
Mr.  Tenniel.  Ana  these  Bebel 
Priests  are  not  by  any  means,  as 
a  body,  vulgar,  self-assertive  dis- 
turbers of  the  peace  like  the  irre- 


pressible Lavelle.    They  are  rebels 
from  a  conscientiously  f<dt  necessity. 
The  priests  must  lead  the  people, 
they  say.     But  the  people  must  be 
led,  they  argue,  not  to  useless  ex- 
peditions for  this  or  that  miserable 
concession,  but  to  the   one  great 
final  battle  which  is  to  leave  Ire>- 
land  everything  that  Thomas  Moore 
desired  her.    They  care  nothing  for 
the  Papal  condemnations  of  Fe- 
nianism.      Fenianism   is  but    one 
mode  of  the  substantial  spirit  of 
revolution,  and  if  that  one  mode 
displeases  his    Holiness  they  will 
take  another.     They  care  nothing 
for  the  loyal  utterances  of  Cardinal 
Gullen.     They  give  his  Eminence 
credit  for  great  piety  and  the  best 
intentions.     But  he  is,  they  think, 
an  Irishman  metamorphosed  into  a 
native  of   the  Papal   States,  and 
cursed  with  an  utter  impotency  to 
understand  Irish  affairs.   This  theo- 
logy about  rebellion  they  do  not 
publicly  question — ^that  would  be 
perilous,  and  the  post  of  peril  is 
left  to  tlie  bold  Lavelle — but  pri- 
vately they  speak  of  it  in  a  very 
irreverent  way.     An  Irish  rebeUioQ 
they  hold  to  be  absolutely  and  in- 
dubitably lawful     A  *  rising '  just 
at  present,  they  may  and  do  depre- 
cate, but  they  take  care  to  niake 
known  why  tiiey  do  so.     They  do 
so  because,  in  so  fiw  as  they  can 
see,  a  *  rising '  just  at  present  lacks 
the  fair  chances  of  success  without 
which  Catholic  theology  makes  it 
criminal.     The  Bebel  Priest  indeed 
cannot  speak  openly  as  he  would 
desire,  but  he  does  the  best  he  can. 
He  writes  letters  to  the  Irishmam' 
and  Nation,  with  a  general  prefe- 
rence for  the  former   journal    as 
coming    nearer    his    standard    of 
journalistic  perfection.     He  speaks 
contemptuously  of  moral  force  and 
has  rather  a  bitter  way  of  referring* 
to  O'Connell.     He  is  not  much  dis- 
tinguished   for    his  knowledge   of 
divmity,  but  he  has  a  fine  collection 
of  Fenian  photographs.     His  great 
song  is  *  Who  fears  to  spei^  of  '98  ? ' 
and  the  great  herathat.hiB  'worships 
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IB    known    by    the  nickname    of 
O'Donovan  Bossa. 

After  the  Rebel  Priest  —  very 
close  after  him  as  we  shall  see — 
comes  the  Nationalist  Priest.  The 
politics  of  this  second  genus  are 
not  very  well  defined.  But  he 
may  be  described  as  a  disciple  of 
O'Connell  with  a  finish  from  the  late 
Mr.  Riordan  of  Athlone.  He  likes 
Mr.  Bright.  He  does  not  dislike, 
though  he  rather  fails  to  compre- 
hend, Mr.  Gladstone.  Bat  his 
respect  for  these  statesmen  arises 
■neither  from  their  undoubted  sanc- 
tity nor  from  their  undoubted 
knowledge  of  the  sacred  Scriptures. 
It  arises  from  the  one  fact  that  he 
hopes  through  them  to  get  repeal. 
He  has  read  the  history  of  the  last 
Reform  Bill.  From  that  history  he 
gathers  hope.  It  shows  him  that 
both  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
are  intense  amnirers  of  moral  force, 
especially  when  it  is  encouraged 
by  a  reserve  of  physical  pressure. 
And  that  is  just  his  admiration  too. 
Moral  force  he  has  abundantly,  as 
tenant-right  meetings  show  at 
present,  and  repeal  meetings  will 
show  in  the  future.  Nor  will  a 
kind  Providence  deny  him  the  aid 
of  physical  pressure.  He  knows 
a  quarter  where  it  is  likely  to  be 
available  for  many  a  day.  But  he 
is  not  a  rebel.  He  cannot  even  be 
said  to  give  the  rebellious  aspiration 
his  passive  sympathy.  But  he  re- 
gards it  T^rith  rather  a  divine  de- 
scription of  complacency  as  one  of 
those  evils  from  which  good  will 
come.  He  rather  prefers  not  to 
speak  of  rebellion  at  all,  but,  when 
he  does  speak  of  it,  he  studiously 
avoids  giving  any  offence.  It  is 
not  necessaiy — ^the  National  party 
does  not  like  it — it  is  evidently 
distasteful  to  the  rulers  of  the 
Church — that  is  as  much  as  he  will 
say  against  it.  And  even  that 
gentle  deprecation  he  is  certain  by 
other  remarks  of  his  to  nullify — 
the  Fenians  were  heroic  men — ^true 
sons  of  Ireland  —  the  times  were 
not  ripe — ^their  failure  was  due  to 


traitors — and  so  let  the  prison 
doors  be  opened  and  our  Fenian 
heroes  go  free !  And  thus  you 
have  the  Nationalist  priest  going 
arm-in-arm  with  his  Itebel  brother 
to  demand  the  amnesty  for  the 
political  prisoners.  But  he  is  gene- 
rally a  shrewder  and  steadier  per- 
son than  his  Rebel  brother.  He 
is,  besides,  very  much  more  presen- 
table. He  likes  to  do  the  diploma- 
tist, and  consequently  models  him- 
self  on  that  great  diplomatist,  the 
Dean  of  Limerick.  Mis  intercourse 
with  the  lay  leaders  of  his  party 
has  given  him  a  taste  for  gentle- 
manly demeanour,  and  he  is  there- 
fore wroth  with  the  noisy  vulgarity 
of  Father  Lavelle.  He  is  a  gpreat 
patron  of  A.  M.  Sullivan,  and  would 
like  to  be  Grand  Inquisitor  for  a 
few  days  with  plenary  powers  over 
the  priests  of  Longford.  But  his 
dearest  wish  is  to  see  a  parliament 
in  College  Green,  with  lumself  and 
his  brethren  directing  the  con- 
sciences and  the  votes  of  its  mem- 
bers. 

The  West-British  Priest  is  a 
sacerdotal  species  introduced  into 
Ireland  by  Cardinal  Cullen.  It  was 
to  its  transplanting  that  poor  Prout 
alluded  when  he  spoke  of  the  pro- 
cess of  Italian  Cullenisation.  And 
the  Cardinal  himself  is  the  type  of 
West-British  priests.  The  political 
creed  of  the  class  is  very  definite 
and  very  simple.  Ireland  is  an  or- 
ganic part  of  Britain  just  as  Scot- 
land is  or  Wales  is.  It  is  as  absurd 
for  Ireland  to  demand  self-govern- 
ment as  it  would  be  for  Wales  to 
demand  self-government.  Ireland's 
greatest  glory  is  that  she  has  long 
been  a  part  of  the  great  British 
empire,  and  her  greatest  blessing  is 
that  she  is  likely  to  remain  so.  The 
Irish  province  of  the  empire  was 
sometimes  ruled  harshly,  but,  pos- 
sibly, harsh  ruling  was  just  what  it 
required,  and  certainly  there  was 
no  harsh  ruling  since  the  premier- 
ship of  Mr.  Gladstone.  Nor  need 
harshness  of  rule  be  dreaded  any 
more,  at  least  during  the  reign  of 
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William  the  Divine.  Let  Irishmen 
be  only  moderately  well-behaved, 
supporting  Mr.  Gladstone,  opposing 
Mr.  Disraeli,  and  they  may  enjoy 
for  many  years,  the  West  Briton 
promises,  that  deHcions  disregard 
of  law  which  made  the  jiweivtus 
rmindi  such  a  pleasant  time.  But 
eTen  though  we  were  misruled  by 
England,  still  anything  is  preferable 
to  the  caJamity  of  having  to  rule 
onrselres.  He  goes  so  far  as  to 
TnaJntiMn  occasionally  that  power  of 
self-govenunent  is  no  attribute  of 
the  Irish  nation.  He  tells  sarcastic 
stories  of  the  duelling  and  drunken- 
ness that  once  flourished  in  College 
Crx^een^  and  asks  triumphanily,  Do 
you  vrant  a  return  of  those  disgrace- 
fdl  days  ? — ^he  tells  the  Nationalist 
priests  that  they  would  be  rebels  by 
profession  if  they  were  not  cowards 
by  birth;  and  he  tells  the  Eebel 
priests  that  they  are  already  judged. 
It-  is  written,  he  says,  that  every 
soul  be  subject  to  the  higher  powers, 
even  though  these  powers  have  a 
Nero  among  them.  He  does  not 
like  the  history  of  Judas  Maccabeenis, 
but  tdls  with  great  awe  how  a  Pope 
gave  Ireland  to  Henry  H.  He  never 
reads  the  Dublin  Nationy  or  the 
Dublin  Irishman^  but  takes  in  the 
Weekly  Begister  direct  from  the 
capital  of  the  empire.  He  is  not 
regarded  by  his  fellow-priests  as  a 
person  of  much  brains.  He  does 
not  regard  them  as  persons  of  in«ch 
breeding. 

Last  on  the  list  of  modem  Irish 
priests  comes  the  Priest  Pure  and 
Simple.  Of  him  it  is  impossible  to 
speak  without  the  deepest  reverence. 
He  is  a  man  after  the  manner  of  his 
Master.  *  He  does  not  strive  nor  cry 
out,  neither  does  any  one  hear  his 
voice  in  the  streets.'  He  may  feel 
that  Ireland  is  not  ruled  aright,  but 
then  his  is  no  mission  to  straighten 
the  ways  of  politics.  He  has  no 
country  but  the  Church,  and  no 
trade  but  the  salvation  of  souls. 
He  lets  the  dead  bury  their  dead. 
He  is  not  given  to  murmuring  but 
he  must  occasionally  let  loose  his 


anger  on  priestly  politicians.  They 
are,  he  says,  bringing  discredit  upon 
religion  and  ruin  upon  their  country. 
They  neglect  the  woik  for  which 
they  w«r©  trained  to  potter  in 
politics  for  which  they  have  got  no 
training.  They  were  sent  to  preach 
and  they  take  to  speech-making. 
They  were  appointed  to  lead  men 
to  heaven,  but  they  prefer  leading 
them  to  the  hustings.  Theytmst 
to  politics  rather  than  to  pcayer, 
and  paas  by  Grod  to  beg  from  states- 
men.. For  him^  his  way  is  clau;; 
he  was  called  to  be  a  priidOb,  and. he 
will  try  to  be  one ;  he  vnll  model 
himself  on  saints  and  ni)t  on  the 
leaders  of  thoi  mobs  of  Longfoord* 

Such  then  are  the  four  great 
classes  of  modem  Irish  priests.  We 
are  next  to  inquire  what  amoiiaA  of 
influence  each,  possesses  with  the 
Irish  people.  That,  I  said,  ia  a  veij 
important  thing  for  our  statesmsa 
to  know.  It  is  a  very  difficultlhiag 
to  get  to  know  it.  Thfi  present 
writer  does  not  pretend,  to.  loiow  it 
as  completely  and  as  aocnzafa^y  &» 
he  wishes ;  but  then  he.  ha&  had  a 
pretty  long  and  pretty  intimaio.  in- 
tercourse with  the  people  and  the 
priests  of  Ireland,  tuui  dunng  th^t 
intercourse  he  has  studied  atten- 
tively how  the  Irish  clerical  eLunent 
influences  the  lay.  He  thinks,,  then, 
that  he  can  speak  on  the  present 
subject  with  something  appr«>aching 
confldence.  And  he  promises  t» 
say  nothing,  for  which  he  has  not 
the  evidence  either  of  personal  ob- 
servation or  of  reliable  autihori^ 

The  class  of  priests  pure,  and 
simple  is  still  vary  conaidttrabla  in 
point  of  number.  In  tha  northeat 
and  eastern  dioceses  it.  has  many 
membecrs,  but  in  the  southern  and 
western  dioceses  it  has  very  few; 
and  throughout  the  whole  extent 
of  Ireland  its  numbers  are  daily 
diminishing.  The  young  men  or- 
dained from  year  to  year  carry  ont 
with  them  to  the  *  mission,'  as  part 
of  their  ecclesiastical  equipment^  a 
stock  of  revolutionary  or  of  Nation- 
aHstic  ideas.     They  can  hardly  help 
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it.  These*  ideas  surcharge  the  Irish 
atmosphere  and  load  the  popular 
Irish  literature.  And  there  is 
another  reason  why  the  priest  pure 
and  simple  is  gradually  dying  out 
in  Irdand.  The  Nationalist  and 
Bebel  prinets  hare  the  people  on 
their  nde.  Any  priest  who  desires 
even  religious  influence  must  fall  in 
widi  thefeigmng  iashion.  He  must 
at  least  pretext*  sympathy  with 
Nationalism  smd  roTolutiott.  Many 
yoimg  men^  therefore^  wishing- not 
to  be  altogether  ignored,  prostitute 
their  sacred  calHng  to  ihe  popular 
agitation;  for  they  consider  that^ 
remaining  priests  pure  and  simple, 
ihey  wMl  hssvet  no  influenee  at  all. 
Nor  ave  they  &?'  astray.  With  the 
religioust  people  of  Ireland^  the 
pn^  pare  and  simple  will,  of 
course,  be  still  the  finyounte;  but 
the  rdigiouspeople  of  Irekad  would 
fit  into  a  country  chapel.  The 
politioal  priest  has  the  ear*  of  the 
masaeS)  and  the  oocupatioD  of  the 
priest  pure  and  simple  is  either 
gone  or-swiftiy  going.  St.  Patrick 
is  not  half  as  popnkr  a  person  as 
Dr.  M'Hale. 

Smallest  in  number  of  all  the 
classes  is  the  class  which  I  have 
called  West-British.  It  is  made  up 
principally  of  very  old  gentlemen 
whose  great  physical  ponderousness 
inclines  them  to  the  doctrine  of 
mdeia  nan  movere;  nevertheless, 
diongh  small,  it  is  very  influential, 
but  f^  its  influence  ib  ti^  influence 
oTfear,  and  the  focnlty  of  inspiring 
fear  is  the  faoulty  which  l^e  West- 
Britidi  priest  crtzltivates  most  de- 
voutly. He  is  zealous  in  denunoia- 
tioB.  He  has  always  a  small  stock 
of  ecclesiastical  thunderbolts  to  dis- 
pose of,  and,  like  Bishop  Moriarfy, 
IS  profoundly  grieved  that  he  cannot 
raise  a  degree  or  two  higher  the 
temperature  of  heU.  He  is  not 
wxtda.  of  a  pulpit  orator,  but  there 
is  one  branch  of  the  profession  in 
which  he  certainly  shines*  He  is 
supreme  in  malediction ;  he  can 
pronounce  an  anathema  with  a 
mry.flM^ed   energy   which    Prince 


Peter  Buonaparte  might  envy,  and 
which  pow^ully  suggests  vast 
previous  appropriation  of  the  forces 
that  dwell  in  grapes  and  baorley. 
He  revels  in  the  consciousness  of 
superhuman  power.  He  threatens 
the  crops  in  the  field,  the  milk  in 
the  dairies^  the  innocent  little  calves 
that  are  as  yet  unborn ;  and  he  sno^ 
oeeds*  The  peo|^  hate  but  fear 
him.  Mr.  Gireville  was  retnmed 
&fr  Loxq^rd  to  save  the  potatoes 
of  1870. 

The  Nationalist  priest  is  un- 
doubtedly ike  specimen  whom  it 
most  oonoM*nS'  our  statesmen  to 
study.  His  class  is  the  most  nume- 
rous— ^ineht^ng,  perhaps,  one  half 
the  priests  of  L^eland,  and  &r  the 
most  influential — ^being  still  able, 
when  it  puts  forth  all  its  power,  to 
lead  captive  the  mass  of  the  Irish 
people.  As  it  is,  the  Nationalist 
priests  do  ^e  Ihe  Irish  nation  its 
present  political  ideas.  Mr.  Mit- 
chell, I  am  aware,  insists  that  the 
Yery  reverse  has  occurred.  Nation- 
alistic ideas,  he  says,  have  come  not 
firom  the  priests  to  the  people,  but 
from  the  people  to  the  priests.  But 
Mr.  Mitchell  is  scarcely  serious. 
No  one  knows  better  than  he  that 
if  the  priests  wi^Md  they  could 
utterly  clear  the  popular  Irish  mind 
of  all  its  present  notions  about  re- 
peal and  revolution.  The  great 
mass  of  the  Irish  people  are,  in 
point  of  fact,  scarcely  capable  of 
forming  a  political  idea  at  all ;  they 
h«ve  not  as  yet  been  able  to  get  be^ 
yond  *  the  good  old  rule '  and  *  sim- 
ple plan'  which,  according  to 
Wordsworth)  sufficed  for  Bob  Boy. 
They  know  very  well  that  the  land 
law  is  bad.  Their  intellSgence 
&vours  the  remedy  of  shooting  the 
landlords.  They  know  very  well — 
having  been  taught  it  from  their 
infiuacy— thatlrelandismisgovemed 
by  England,  and  that  England  is  a 
Protestant  nation.  Their  intelli- 
gence directs  them  to  murder  the 
Protestants.  And  there  is  but  one 
thing  mainly  that  induces  them  to 
refrain  from  adopting  the  sugges- 
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tions  of  their  intelligence,  and  that 
''thing  is  thepolitical  teaching  of  the 
priests.  The  priests  agree  with 
them  that  the  land  law  is  bad ;  but 
thej  inform  them  too  that  the 
remedy  for  a  bad  land  law  is  to 
make  a  good  one.  The  priests  tell 
them  that  Ireland  is  misgoverned, 
bat  they  also  tell  them  that  the 
remedy  is  repeal.  The  people  un- 
derstand very  little  about  land  bills 
and  repeal,  but  they  obey  the  priests. 
They  only  request  his  reverence,  as 
they  u^ed  to  request  O'Connell,  that 
he  will  give  them  timely  notice 
when  anything  b  wanted  in  their 
line. 

But  though  the  influence  of  the 
Nationalist  priests  is  very  great, 
still  it  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  it 
might  easily  be,  and  that  for  three 
principal  reasons.  The  first  is  their 
want  of  union.  Many  of  them  are 
not  only  ardent  believers  in  Nation- 
alism, but  naturally  active  energetic 
men ;  and  it  is  these  that  create 
a  Nationalistic  feeling  among  the 
people, — dignifying,  widening,  and 
purifying  the  low,  narrow,  dan- 
gerous popular  discontent.  But 
there  are  others  who  are  only  luke- 
warm in  the  cause:  these  others 
profess  Nationalism,  more  because 
their  zealous  brethren  force  its  pro- 
fession upon  them,  than  because 
they  themselves  feel  any  great 
hunger  and  thirst  for  repeal.  And 
these  oftentimes  annoy  the  zealous 
class  by  a  policy  of  obstruction. 
There  are  yet  others  who,  though 
anxious  to  see  the  Nationalistic 
cause  prosper,  are  still  fearful  of 
its  prosperity.  If  Nationalism  get 
as  far  as  repeal,  it  will,  they  are 
afraid,  try  to  get  much  farther.  If 
repeal  be  delayed.  Nationalism, 
they  fear,  will  lose  its  patience.  In 
either  case  they  see  no  issue  to 
Nationalism  but  open  rebellion,  and 
they  do  not  want  rebellion;  they 
would  much  rather  be  West-British 
than  be  Rebel  priests.  They  are 
therefore  very  cautious  and  very 
timid.  Their  caution  and  timidity 
are  drags  upon  the  efforts  of  the  men 


of  zeal.  The  Nationalistic  party  is 
in  that  way  divided,  and  its  natural 
influence  is  marred  by  the  division. 

The   second  reason  why  its  in- 
fluence is  less  than  would  be  ex- 
pected is  the  suspicious  indefinite- 
ness  of  its  expressed  opinions.    Its 
exponents  have  never  yet  marked 
off  to  popular  satisfaction  the  line 
hard  and  i&at  beyond  which  tbej 
will  not  go.     Now,  in  the  popular 
mind.  Nationalism  runs  some  way 
into  revolutioD,  so  that  there  comes 
a    time    in  Nationalistic    progress 
when  the  people  find  it  hard  to  say 
whether  they  are  on  the  side  of 
John  Martin  or  on  the  side  of  John 
O'Mahony.     The  Nationalist  there- 
fore who  is  sincerely  opposed  to 
rebellion  ought  to  be  very  definite 
in  his    professions   of   fsath;   bat 
Nationalists  generally  decline  to  be 
so.     Their  language  is  remarkable 
in    many  ways    but  especially  in 
this,  that  about  the  crucial  qu^tion 
of  Penianism  it  utters  a  very  un- 
certain sound.    Nationalists  will  oc- 
casionally speak  of  Fenianism  as  a 
decidedly  bad  boy,  but  he  will  still 
be  the  bad  boy  of  their  own  family, 
and  they  take  care  not  to  be  very 
unbrotherly  to  the  bad  boy,  for  (as 
they  always  tell    him)    they  are 
conscious    of    a    family    in&rmity 
which,   under   strong    temptation, 
may  move  them  to  follow  in  his  un- 
fortunate ways.     Take  for  instance 
John  Martin,  the  most  temperate 
and,  I  think,  the  ablest  exponent  of 
Nationalistic  views — the  man  too 
who,  though  a  Presbyterian,  is  the 
accepted  spokesman  of   National- 
istic priests.     There  is  a  letter  of 
his  printed  in  the  NaUon  of  January 
22nd.      In    that    letter    he   gives 
Bishop  M*Cabe  the  reasons  why  he, 
John  Martin,  is  opposed  to  Fenian- 
ism.   And  here  they  are : 

*  I  am  opposed  to  Fenianiam/  he  wnte«» 
*  becauae  it  operates  to  prevent  the  ©''8*'^ 
aation  of  Nationalista  into  one  body;  w- 
cause  it  exposes  the  masses  of  the  peopw 
to  the  evils  of  a  system  of  """e^res^tatow 
and  delusion,  abusing  both  their  crediuny 
and  their  suspiciousness ;  because  it  p^ 
opportunities  to  untried  and  unknown  «»■» 
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themselves  covered  from  persooAl  responsi- 
bility by  a  mask,  and  therr  acts  done  in  the 
dark,  to  make  themselves  popular  glides 
and  dictators ;  because  the  spirit  breathed 
into  it  is  the  spirit  of  faction,  and  it  tends 
towards  anarchy  and  tyranny.* 

Now  that  passage  is  doiidy 
enongli  in  all  conscience.  But  like 
mucli  else  that  is  clondj  it  is  very 
snggestiye,  and  to  one  of  its  sug- 
gestions I  ask  the  reader  to  attend. 
John  Martin  is  a  Nationalist  and  a 
chief  in  his  party.  In  the  passage 
jnst  quoted  he  applies  himself  to 
state  the  reasons  why  he  is  only  a 
Nationalist  and  not  a  Fenian.  Now, 
varions  men  will  have  varioos 
reasons  for  oppositions  to  Fenian- 
ism,  but  the  Nationalist  who  is 
sincere  will  have  one  large  concln- 
siye  reason,  and  that  reason  is  easily 
told :  '  I  am  opposed  to  Fenianism,' 
he  will  say,  'because  Feniaiism 
wants  to  employ  physical  force  and 
I  want  to  employ  only  moral  force 
in  settling  the  Irish  question.  I 
am  opposed  to  Fenianism  on  the 
broad  ground  that  Fenianism  is  a 
rebellious  organisation.'  But  what 
says  John  Martin  ?  '  I  am  opposed 
to  Fenianism/  he  says,  *  not  because 
it  is  a  rebellious  organisation  but 
because  as  a  rebellious  organisation 
it  is  imperfect.'  That  Fenians  are 
rebels  is  for  John  Martin  no  ob- 
jection. But  John  Martin  does  not 
like  that  rebels  be  in  the  dark,  be 
irresponsible  or  dictatorial.  And 
because  Fenianism  engenders  rebels 
of  that  caste  John  Martin  is  op- 
posed to  Fenianism.  Let  Fenian- 
ism make  rebels  of  an  opposite 
caste  and  John  Martin  will  be  its 
friend.  Nay,  he  hardly  conceals 
that  even  as  things  stand,  his  oppo- 
sition to  Fenianism  is  on  the  whole 
Tery  feeble.  For  a  little  further  on 
he  writes : 

Fenianism  has  been  the  cause  of  the 
change  in  English  policy:  Fenianism  has 
been  Mr.  Qladstone's  motive  for  abolishing 
sectarian  ascendancy:  Fenianism  has  led 
the  English  Parliament  to  contemplate  the 
granting  of  some  relief  to  the  downtrodden 
Irish  peasantry.  If  I  disapprove  of  Fenian- 
ism I  have  certainly  no  condemnation  to 
>cast  upon  Fenians. 


And  then  the  writer  proceeds  to 
pass  a  very  glowing  eulogium  upon 
the  Fenian  convicts.  Now  I  do  not 
want  to  say,  as  some  people  have 
said,  that  Mr.  Martin  is  a  Fenian  at 
heart.  But  I  cannot  blame  the 
men  that  say  it.  It  would  be  na- 
tural enough  to  say  it  after  read- 
ing the  above  citations.  It  would 
be  extremely  natural  in  an  ardent 
but  inaccurate  Irishman  who  re- 
membered Mr.  Martin's  political 
antecedents.  To  the  Nationalists, 
who  are  his  present  followers,  his 
letter  carries  one  clear  inevitable 
meaning.  John  Martin,  they  say, 
has  no^  after  all,  abandoned  his 
early  love.  He  still  clings  to  the 
Nationalism  which  engenders  rebels. 
He  will  hardly  be  angry  if  we  be 
rebellious.  And  to  the  Nationalist 
party,  properly  so  called,  they  are 
losi  from  that  hour. 

But  the  third  capise,  weakening 
the  influence  of  the  Nationalistic 
priests,  is  much  more  important 
than  either  of  the  other  two.  It 
operates  in  this  way.  The  Nation- 
alistic priests  profess  to  seek  self- 
government  for  Ireland,  and  they 
propose  to  get  it  by  fair  constitu- 
tional means.  Rebellion  might  get 
it  too,  but  the  priests  deprecate 
rebellion.  They  deprecate  it,  how- 
ever, mostly  on  the  ground  that  it 
has  no  chances  of  success.  But 
many  Nationalists  are  beginning  to 
think  that  rebellion  is  as  likely  to 
be  successful  as  is  the  agitation  for 
repeal.  And  they  have  reason  for 
thinking  so.  O'Uonnell's  failure  is 
a  wammg  hard  to  be  forgotten. 
And  there  is  another  warning  of  a 
more  recent  date.  The  three  most 
liberal  of  *  liberal'  statesmen  are 
Messrs.  Gladstone,  Bright,  and 
Forster.  Tenant-rieht  meetings 
have  heard  their  praise,  and  popu- 
lar letter-writers  link  them  to- 
gether as  the  throe  '  great  friends 
of  Ireland.'  When  even  their 
liberality  turns  Nationalism  away 
hungry.  Nationalism  may  look  for 
relief  in  vain.  But  that  event  has 
already  come  to  pass.     Nationalism 
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has  heard  the  Liberal  door  slaxnined 
in  its  very  hce.  The  'friends  of 
Ireland '  have  declared  with  a  most 
Tmnsual  and  most  nnstatesmanlike 
distinctness  that  repeal  of  the  Union 
must  not  be.  Both  priests  and 
people  have  heard  the  declaration. 
The  people  infer  the  naoessity  of 
rebellion.  They  are  sure  that  the 
priests  infer  it  too.  Agitation  for 
repeal  is,  they  think,  a  waste  of  time. 
They  therefore  enter  npoa  that  one 
way  by  which  alone  legislative  in- 
dependence, the  coEmmon  desire 
both  of  priests  and  people,  can  be 
gained.  And  the  Nationalist  party 
possesses  them  no  more. 

The  inflnenoe  lost  to  the  JfTatioa- 
alist  priests  is  iiierofbre,  im  may 
say,  so  mudi  dear  gain  to  the 
priests  of  the  rebeHious  sbhooi 
Accordingly  these  latter  may  be 
fairly  supposed  to  be  increasing  in 
inflnence  day  .by  day.  Many  cir- 
cnmstanoes  are  in  their*  Bftvonr. 
The  Irish  people  ra4her  like  rebel- 
lion. It  harmonises  perfectly  with 
l^teir  tastes  and  traditions.  Boi- 
belHons  priests  are^  a  sort  of  proof 
thai  these  tastes  ami  traditions  are 
tilings  to  be  proud  of;  The- West- 
British  priests  are  httted.  The 
priests  pure  and  simple  are,  at  all 
events^  ignored.  The  Nationalist 
priests  ore  often  regarded  asivisioo- 
aries,  and  ofbener  still  as*  rebels 
who  have  yet  to  bloom;.  But  though 
the  Bebel  priests  are  popular,  and 
growii^  in  popularity,  they  labour 
nnder  on»  grave  disadvantage. 
They  cannot'  do  their  wk^  in 
pobliLo;  Not  only  the  laiws  of  the 
land^  Irait  the*  laws  of  the  Chnrch 
also  (especialfy  as  interpreted  by 
Cardinal  Cullen)  make  it  very 
perilous  to  preach  sedition.  ^  Sus- 
pension '  in  tiie  clerical  order  has 
almost  as  much  efficacy  as  hanging 
in  the  lay.  The  dread  of  it  mfl 
make  a  priest  do  almost  ai^rthing 
that  he  is  told  to  do.  It  makes  the 
rebel  priests  of  Ireland  forward 
their  political  views  in  private 
alone.  Which  is  a  sore  loss  to 
them  and  to  the  rebel  cause. 


As  to  the  number  of  Irish  priests 
whose  sympathies  are  rebel  (and 
whom  therefore  for  shortness'  sake 
I  can  Bebel  priests)  I  cannot  under- 
take to  speak  with  confLdenoe.  Boi 
the  reader  may  be  able  to  estimate 
it  with  some  security  from  the  fol- 
lowing facts.  The  Irishman  is  a 
newspaper  whose  sympathies  are 
generally  considered  to  be  strong 
rebeUions.  Now,  the  Irisbmcuh  is 
popular  with,  a  majority  of  Irish 
priests,  and  intensely  popular  with 
the  priests  both,  of  Comianght  and 
Munster*  Af^ain,  it  is  possible,  to 
be  logically  a  rebel  without,  a  dis- 
tinct consciousness  of  your  being 
so.  I  think  many  who  call  them- 
selves. Nationalist  priests  are  un- 
consciously Bebel  priests.  If  a  man, 
for  instance,  have  no  charge  .against 
Eenianism  but  its  want  of  saccess, 
if  he  publicly  declare  his  pnrpc^e 
never  to  rest  till  Ireland  mts  the 
power  of  governing  herseli,,and  if 
he  still  professes  to  de^iair  o£  ever 
reaching  that  end  by  peaceftd  meanSf 
that  man,  no  matter  what  he  calk 
himself  is,  I  think,  really,  though 
perhaps  unconsciously,  a  xnaa  of 
rebel  sympathies,  and  many  of  the 
Nationalist  priests  are  preciBely  is 
that  condition.  Lastly,  from  the 
speeches  and  letters  of  the  Irisli 
priests^  I  infer  that  many  of  them 
have  sympathy  with  rebellion.  I 
might  illnstrate  that  statement  bj 
innumerable  citations.  But  L  shall 
make  only  one,  and  I  make  it  fiir 
the  sole  reason  that  it .  happens  to 
be  here  before  me.  In  that  nnmbsr 
of  the  Nation  to  whack  I  have 
already  re^^rred  as  oontainang  a 
letter  of  Mr.  Martin,  there  is.alao  a 
letter  from  *  A  Southern  Priest  and 
Irishman.*  It  is  a  very  long,  very 
elaborate,  and,  as  things  go,  aveiy 
temperate  letter.  The  Weekly 
Register^  whose  loyalty  is  un- 
doubted, has  quoted  it  mth  mnc^ 
approval*  Yet  in  this  very  elabo- 
rate and  very  temperate  letter  there 
is  language  used  which  would  have 
done  honour  to  the  Irish  People. 
Having    occasion   to   enqdoy   the 
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words  'the  sovereign  or  the  con- 
stitntion,'  our  Southern  Priest  ap- 
pends to  them  this  parenthetical 
remark:  *We  value  these  empty 
shadows  as  they  deserve.'  In  the 
beginning  of  the  paragraph  from 
whioh.  that  remark  is  ts^en  he  asks 
himself  the  question,  '  What  are  the 
means  whieb  we  may  most  salely 
and.  aaceessfuUy  adopt  to  re-assums 
our  position  as  a  nation  ?*  &c.  <fec., 
and  this  is  hist  answer:  'We  may 
not  safely  speak  oat  our  minds 
fineely  and  openly  on  this  «ibjeot, 
and  thacefoie  we  shall  not  attonpt 
to  discusS)  or.  to  decide  even  as  an 
abstract  qvestdon  of  ethics,  under 
what  conditioQS^  if  under*  any,  a 
nation  wouM  be*  justified  in  resort- 
ing, to  the  fiaal  arbitranient  of.  the 
sword, — the  last  and  desperate 
i^peal  of  the  unjustly  oppnassed. 
Bat  ihia  we  knonv  that  we  ave  not 
BuFonraUy  circa  mstapced  as  those 
peoples  thai  haarr  risen  to  grasp 
with  armed  hand  the  glorious  prize 
of  jfreedom,  and  proudly  unfold  to 
thft  breeae.  the  baaa^r  <»6  naitional 
independence.'  Here  again,  as>  in 
Mr.  Martin's  caa%  there  is.  a  de- 
plorable want  of  defimteness,  but 
Lere,  againv  thara  is  no  Tnistakiag 
the  sympaiJiies  of  the  writer.  No 
Triahinan  could  have  a  doubt  about 
them.  The  Souihem  Priest  knows 
that  to  talk  rebellionL  is  to  eicpose 
one's  self  to  tha  Cardinal's  thunder, 
and  therefore  onr  Southern  Priest 
will  not  speak  his  mind.  Rebellion 
just  now  would  be>  certain  of  defeat, 
and  therefore,  in  very  charity,  he 
most  refuia  it  his.  blessing  and  his 
Tnacte  imhtU.  But  his  heart  is  on 
his  sleeve^  He  may  be  a  very 
haiasilesa  man — we  suspect  from 
his  letter  that  he  is  not  dangierous 
-—but  he  is  clearly,  though  perhaps 
uncosisatoasly,  close  upon  tha^  foot- 
steps of  O'Donovan  Bossa.  That 
honourable  peeson  espoused  rebels 
lion,  but  rebeUaon  that  he  thought 
would  be  probably  prosperous.  I 
am.  afraid  our  Southern  Priest  is 
ready  for  a  connubial  connection 


with  the  same  family.  Were  we 
*  favourably  circumstanced,'  I  think 
we  would  have  him  asking  us  *^to 
graap  with  lu^med  hand  the  glorious 
prize  of  national  independence.'  So 
much,  I  think,  may  be  gathered 
from  his  letter,  and  that  letter  has 
a  counterpart  in  almost  e^ery  issue 
of  ihe  Nation,  Now,  when  you 
have  th&  Irishmam^  popular  with 
Iri^  pnasts  in  general,  and  in- 
traisely  popular  with  the  priests  of 
two  whole  provinces ;  ^en  you.  \ 
have  large  numbers  of  tiie  Irish 
pnesthood  either  not  condemning^ 
rebellion  at  all  or  so  cond^nning  it 
as  in  the  same  breath  to  hint  its- 
neoessity ;  when  you  have  namm'oaa 
letters  of  theirs  whose  genmnd  ten- 
dency  is  to  reoommCTid  rebellion; 
you  are^  I  think,  justified  in  in-fer^ 
ring  that  the  Rebel  priests  of  Ire- 
land are  sufficiently^  nniBorous  to 
make  them  formidable.  At  all 
eyents,  it  will  be  unwise*  to  ignore 
Ihem  in  any  inquiry  after  the  pre- 
sent political  ideas  of  the  Irish 
people. 

And  h&ee  is  given  the  one  oc«m 
dnsion  for  which  this  peeper  is 
written,  and  with  which  I  now 
shall  brmg  it  to  a  closer  '  Ireland,' 
says  Mr;  Gladstone,  'is  henceftHrth 
to  be  legislated  for  according  to 
Irish  ideas.'  *  A  leading  Irish  idea,' 
says  Mr.  Bright,  /  is  to  shi^  Ireland 
some  2>ooo  miles'  in  a  westevly 
direction.'  *  That  is  a  very  correct 
statement^  of  our  central  political 
wish,'  say  the  masses  of  the  Iri^ 
people.  *  Literally,  however,  we 
cannot,  as*  soieaoe-  stands,  cAuoige 
our  present  geographical  position,, 
but  in  the  spirit  we  can  and  will. 
We  nmst  harve,  at  the  very  least, 
legislative  separation  from  our  geo- 
graphical sister.  The  Union  must 
cease.'  '  The  Union  must  not 
cease,'  is  the  reply  of  Mr.  Gladr 
stone.  Will  the  *  mnst  not '  of  the 
statesman  prevail  against  the  ^must' 
of  the  people ;  and  if  it  prevail,  will 
Ireland  then  be  governed  according 
to  Irish  ideas  ?  M. 
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THERE  can,  I  suppose,  be  no 
doubt  that  when  a  wrong 
principle  in  Political  Economy  is 
^owed,  endorsed,  and  acted  on, 
very  serious  consequences  are  cer- 
tain to  ensue.  A  positive  enact- 
ment of  law,  or  a  system  of  social 
policy  adopted  in  pursuance  of  an 
economical  fallacy  involves  two 
special  mischiefs.  First,  the  result 
is  constantly  the  reverse  of  that 
which  was  anticipated,  and  is  never- 
theless almost  invariably  assigned 
to  causes  which  are  totally  inde- 
pendent of  it,  while  the  fallacy  is 
Btill  more  pertinaciously  followed ; 
and  next,  the  interests  which  are 
compromised  by  the  fallacy  are 
enormous.  Unless  society  possessed 
some  compensative  or  recuperative 
powers,  the  effect  of  importing  such 
fallacies  into  the  conduct  of  public 
Affairs  would  be  fatal,  as  it  always 
is  disastrous.  It  should  be  added 
too  that  most  fallacies  of  action  con- 
tain a  germ  of  truth,  which  is  con- 
tinually visible,  while  the  error  they 
involve  is  nearly  always  latent,  and 
invariably  obscure.  I  shall  give  an 
illustration  or  two  from  the  most 
familiar  of  these  economical  falla- 
cies, with  a  view  to  dealing  with 
two  other  fallacies,  the  nature  and 
consequences  of  which  are  not  so 
generally  apparent. 

In  a  weU  known  passage,  Mr. 
Mill  has  spoken  of  the  delusion 
which  Adam  Smith  dispelled,  that, 
jiamely,  which  considered  wealth  to 
consist  in  money,  as  similar  to  the 
errors  of  childhood,  which  are  dis- 
pelled by  a  word  of  explanation 
from  grown-up  persons;  and  he 
goes  on  to  observe  with  equal  truth 
imd  good  sense,  that  no  one  need 
ihink  that  had  he  lived  in  the  time 
when  the  error  was  prevalent,  he 
would  have  escaped  its  infection. 
Down  indeed  to  the  time  of  the 
French  economists  and  Adam 
Smith,  there  is  no  influential  name 


in  the  modem  history  of  thougiitor 
letters,  which  can  be  cited  in  refii- 
tation  of  this  gross  error.  The  real 
functions  of  money  were  indeed  ex- 
pounded by  Aristotle.  An  eminent 
French  ecclesiastic  and  statesman 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  whose 
work  was  forgotten  till  it  was  dis- 
interred and  reprinted  by  M.  Wo- 
lowski,  held  sound  views  on  the 
same  subject,  but  the  overwhelming 
voice  of  statesmen,  philoaophers, 
merchants,  was  in  favour  of  the 
idea  that  money  was  wealth,  and 
that  the  chief  business  of  a  conunn- 
nity  was  to  get  and  store  monej*. 
The  solitary  truth  which  the  theory 
contained  is  the  manifest  M 
that  among  individuals  exchanging 
against  each  other,  the  most  sale- 
able article  which  they  can  posses 
is  money,  and  therefore  that  it  i3 
the  most  convenient  against  emer- 
gencies. 

The  delusion,  however,  TfhicL 
this  theory  fostered,  has  produced 
the  most  disastrous  effects  on  man- 
kind. It  led  to  the  Spanish  con- 
quests of  Mexico  and  Peru,  to  the 
deliberate  destruction  of  the  natif? 
races  in  those  countries,  to  the  per* 
manent  disorganisation  and  demon* 
lisation  of  the  settlers,  and  finaUjrf 
the  country  which  sent  them  foi^. 
The  steady  growth  of  colonisation 
and  trade,  with  the  inevitable  as- 
similation of  such  stocks  as  are  fit 
for  civilisation,  by  those  who  pos- 
sess a  higher  culture  and  a  more 
complete  social  organisation  y^ 
arrested,  and  they  who  might  have 
reclaimed  and  humanised  <£e  Men- 
can  and  Peruvian,  and  a  thousand 
other  races,  became  the  most  brutal 
and  degraded  of  slave-owners  luia 
task-masters.  Again  it  inaugurated 
and  solidified  the  theory  of  protec- 
tion, that  is  of  commercial  w»f» 
waged  under  the  guise  of  a  patriotic 
policy.  To  get  money,  it  was  aDegw, 
importation  must  be  disoouiag^d, 
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exportation  furthered  or  assisted. 
An  existing  generation  of  mano&c- 
turers  saw  the  advantage  which 
sacli  a  policy  wonld  secure  to  them- 
selves, and  the  greater  part  of  the 
inrorld  is  still  uninstmcted  enough 
to  foster  a  delusion  which  is  bene- 
ficial only  to  a  sordid,  narrow  and 
temporary  self-interest.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  the  accep- 
tance of  what  Adam  Smith  calls  the 
mercantile  theory,  the  basis  of  which 
was  the  presumption  that  money  is 
-wealth,  has  done  more  to  retard  the 
progress  of  civilisation  and  good 
government,  than  any  cause  which 
conld  be  conceived,  short  of  the  ex- 
treme evils  of  a  grinding  and  rapa- 
cious tyranny. 

Take  a  second  example.  One  of 
the  earliest  English  statutes  was 
that  of  the  assize  of  bread.  Its 
purpose  was  benevolent,  for  it  in- 
tended, as  a  legislature  should 
always  within  c^ain  intelligible 
limits  intend,  to  guard  the  weak 
against  the  strong.  It  attempted 
to  fix  prices  against  what  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  greedy  and  malevo- 
lent avarice  of  the  dealer.  This 
legislation  was  the  commencement 
of  a  series  of  Acts,  all  well  inten- 
tioned,  or  nearly  all  well  intentioned, 
bnt  invariably  mischievous.  Thus 
the  legislature  prohibited  the  trade 
of  the  corn-merchant,  and  so  pre- 
vented that  adjustment  of  prices  to 
sapply,  which  illustrates  more  than 
an  J  other  case,  how  the  pursuit  of 
self-interest  in  trade  redounds  to 
the  common  good.  For  centuries, 
men  whose  proper  function  was  to 
collect  food  in  cheap  times,  and  to 
save  food  in  dear  times,  under  the 
operation  of  profitable  commerce, 
were  prohibited  from  carrying  out 
their  calling.  Hence  the  country 
suffered  the  extremes  of  plenty  and 
dearth.  Similarly  the  Government 
regulated  the  rate  of  interest,  for 
the  benefit  of  borrowers,  and  to  their 
condign  detriment.  By  analogous 
reasoning  it  fixed  or  strove  to  fix 
rates    of   wages;    and   thus  com- 


menced that  ruinous  war  between 
artisans  and  employers,  which  has 
been  continued  for  centuries ;  for 
the  cessation  of  which  no  truce  ha& 
yet  been  agre^iKon,  because  the 
machinery  ofyd^bitration  and  com- 
promise has  not  yet  been  adequately 
discovered. 

The  contest,  however,  between 
the  employer  and  the  craftsman  has 
been  singularly  obscured  by  the 
fitct  that  people  are  not  generally 
alive  to  the  real  relation  which 
exists  between  them.  It  is  the 
custom  to  speak  of  capital  as  main- 
taining labour,  as  setting  labour  in 
motion,  as  limiting  the  extent  to 
which  labour  can  be  employed,  aa 
constituting  a  mysterious  wages 
fund,  as  that  which  gives  vitality  to 
industry.  Now  much  of  this  lan- 
guage is  mistaken,  metaphorical,  or 
fallacious.  Under  the  misconcep- 
tions which  such  expressions  give 
birth  to,  theimportance  of  the  capital- 
ist employer  is  vastly  exaggerated, 
various  social  facts  are  constantly 
misinterpreted,  and  the  real  issue  of 
many  questions  is  steadily  ignored. 
It  may  perhaps  be  worth  while  to 
state  me  case,  as  it  really  exists.  It 
will  be  seen,  if  the  following  inter^ 
pretation  is  correct,  that  the  impor- 
tance of  the  relation  subsisting 
between  the  capitalist  employer  and 
labourer  is  materially  less  than  it  is 
supposed  to  be. 

Everybody  who  saves  and  em- 
ploys his  savings  productively,  is  a 
capitalist  pro  tanto,  whether  he  be 
labourer  or  employer.  The  essen- 
tial condition  of  capital,  as  we  all 
know,  is  that  it  be  productively 
employed.  The  practice  of  popular 
language,  when  employed  on  these 
economical  facts,  is  to  speak  of  the 
employer  only  as  a  capitalist,  and 
to  Ignore  the  capital  of  the  labourer, 
whether  it  be  contained  in  himself, 
or  represent  the  maintenance  in 
advance  which  he  lends  in  the  form 
of  labour  to  his  employer. 

Take  the  last  of  these  forms  of 
capital    first.    No    one  I  suppose 
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^wonU  tdcmbt  Htmt  if  «  carpenler 
lures  inniBelf  at  weekly  wages  to  a 
builder,  aaid  posseseia^  a  week's 
wa^es  in  adranee,  mamtsitiR  him* 
sea  irom  Monday  naoraing  till 
Saturday  night,  when  tbe  work 
wliieh  be  does  is  paid  for,  ihat  fae  is 
as  much  a  capitalist  in  his  wafy  as 
the  builder  is,  that  he  has  a?  mnch 
lent  his  capital  to  the  builder  as  a 
banker  does  who  giyes  u  -credit  or 
-drawing  aocoimt  to  i^e  so-called 
<»piialist  builder.  It  is  trae  that 
the  builder  may  not  reoover  the 
investment  which  he  has  mode  in 
the  oarpenter'B  wages  as  speedily  as 
tiie  carpenter  reoovers  his  adranee, 
bat  this  n»kes  noiiiingto  the  fact 
that  the  adTanee  is  made  by  the 
latter.  It  is  possible  indeed  that 
the  employer  msfy  reooiFer  hds  rxsp^ 
tal  laore  rapidly  ihtm  has  worionan 
does.  For  example,  a  master  baker 
may  torn  over  his  capital  in  a  ready 
money  trade  errery  day,  while  hu 
journeymen  as  probably  will  not 
zecover  their  adyance  tor  six  days. 
It  is  possible  in  such  a  bnuiJieos,  if 
the  -returns  are  rapid,  that  iiie  oapi- 
tal  whidi  ihe  workmen  eupplr  may 
be  greatly  in  excesB,  taken  m  the 
aggregate,  of  that  winch  tiie  master 
turns  oTer. 

But  in  these  relations  betfi^een 
employer  and  k^Kjurer,  there  is  a 
still  more  important  fiustj^frecraeirtly 
obscured  or  lost  siffhi  of.  Skxmo- 
mists  speak  doubtmlly  of  oapital 
invested  in  men.  That  it  way  be 
IK)  invested  even  in  i^he  ^oommonest 
kind  of  labour,  is  proved  by  the 
existence  of  slavery.  A  slave,  con- 
sidered economically,  is  as  mooh  a 
form  of  capital  fixed  in  a  physical 
object  as  a  hone,  or  a  cart,  or  a 
steam  engine  is.  Tk&  capital  in- 
vested in  free  labour  is  not  less 
invested  because  the  subject  of  it  is 
competent  to  exercise  his  own  dis- 
cretion in  the  exchange  of  his 
services,  or  because  occasionally  his 
services  are  redundant,  i.e.  are  in 
excess  of  the  demand  for  them. 
Nobody  doubts  that  spinning  and 


weaving  maddnes  «Pe  part  of  i 
msmi&oturer'e  oapttaL  Hie  mere 
&ot  that  many  spindles  and  Imns 
are  idle  now,  or  >at  least  worked 
with  iittie  or  bo  ppoftt,  does  -not 
make  them  oeaee  to  be  capital,  st 
least  potentially.  The  laboorer  is 
a  -mndii  more  manageable  invest- 
ment of  capital  than  they  are,  «Bid 
would  be,  if  he  had  the  skill  to  find 
his  market,  and  was  pmdent  waoogk 
to  always  Tetain  the  power  ef  jBtPh 
ing  to  it,  more  mam^^Ue  than 
even  circulating  oefi^al  is,  just  as  & 
traveller  by  railwayneeds  leaspartor- 
age  than  his  luggage  or  parcels  da 
People  often  wonder  at  iiiie  'pro- 
digiouB  elasticity  of  the  United 
States.  If  the  Govermnent  of  iittt 
oountiy  had  searched  after  ihe  best 
way  in  which  to  destroy  its  pro- 
sperity, it  oould  hardly  teve  hit  ob 
a  surer  method  for  effecting  sndi 
an  end,  Ediort  of  coutbc  of  destroy-  j 
ing  that  necmity  wlash.  mnst  Ise 
afforded,  before  capital  can  be  ae- 
cumulated,  or  labmrr  be  employed. 
The  t^crthem    States  raised    and 

rttt  in  fenr  years  half  as  much  sc 
public  debt  of  the  United  King- 
dom.  They  raised  it  in  the  most 
wastelul  way,  by  an^ssue  of  Govern- 
mentpaper.  !&^  the  sa»e  expedient 
they  unsettled  all  prices.  To  make 
matters  'wcvse,  tthey  destroyed  «m 
enormous  amewst  of  wealth  under 
the  circomstances  of  a  civil  wvr. 
To  orown  the  procedure^  ihey 
addfpted  a  Protecrtionist  pol^,  and 
thus  inflated  all  prices  artificiaBy, 
vdiich  hod  already  been  iotflttled  hj 
ihe  expedientB  adopted  to  mise 
money.  But  the  Union  «s  flomuii- 
^gy  w  growing  rapidly  in  wealth,  is 
paying  off  its  debts. 

The  &ot  is  the  Union  ooHeotsa 
voluntary  tribute  from  ihe  Old 
World,  ^  value  of  which  is  iar  in 
excess  of  the  charges  which  it 
incurs  annually  under  its  public 
obligations,  which  creates  amiuaUy 
as  much  wealth  as  will  meet  aU  ihie 
expenses  of  government.  I  am 
speaking  of  man  as  a  hee  chat^ 
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if  I  iiiaj  HBO  -tiie  ezpressioti,  ifiMQ 
I  saj  that  the  Unioii  gate,  at  ite 
lowBfit     estimste,     a     tribute     of 
30,000,0002.  a  yeatr  firom  l^e  -OM 
World  in  addition  to  its  esdtting 
reeovToes.     It  is  no  ezaggeraticm  <to 
say  tibst  the  maintenanoe  of  a  ichild 
up  to  twelve  years  of  age  repre- 
sents an  inyeB^ent  of  capital  to  at 
least  looZ.     Set  the  cost  of  a  diild 
from  its  birth  at  39.  a  wedc,  and 
mere  than  this  sum,  Teckonii^  in- 
terest, mnst  be  paid  by  the  time  it 
reaches  tweiye  years  of  age  nnder 
the  head  of  bare  maintenance.    Be- 
ffldes,  th^  who  are  aHre  at  Welve 
years  of  age,   represent  not  only 
their  own  existence,  bttt  according 
to  the  conditions  by  which  popula- 
tion   is  perpetuated,  ihe   cost   of 
keeping  all  those  who  have  died 
before  that  age,  the  losses  as  well  as 
the  gabais  of  society.   In  reality,  the 
amount  of  the  tribute,  represented 
in  mau,  and  contributed  from  the 
resources  of  1^  Old  WoiM  to  the 
New,  18  considerably  in  excess  of 
the    sum  which    has    been   given 
above.     And  if  the  value  of  i^ot 
which  emigrates  is  so  enormous, 
what  must  be  the  value  of  Idiat 
which  remains  at  home  ?     In  this 
country  it  is  &r  more  than  a  hun- 
dred times  as  mnch.     And  i«hen 
people  talk  of  the  capital  possessed 
by  ^e  trader  or  the  manu&cturer, 
and  ignore  l^e  capital  of  the  la- 
bourer.   The  value  of  goods  pos- 
sessed at  «ny  given  time  by  iAnb 
'  capitalist '  t!dass,  in  which,  as  has 
been  said,  must  be  included  the 
wages  which  the  labourer  advances 
to  his  employer,  is  as  nothing  by 
the  side  of  the  capital  invested  in 
the  men  who  constitute  the  indus- 
trial power  of  a  community. 

If  the  labour  of  a  child  twelve 
years  old,  and  maintained  at  the 
cheapest  rate  represents  looZ.,  the 
labour  of  an  adult  artisan,  whose 
power  of  earning  wages  has  been 
deferred  till  he  reaches  eighteen 
years  of  age,  is  not  worth  less  than 
three  times  a^  much.     The  same 


&et8  will  cfaaraeteidse  in  a  stffl 
moi«  marked  snainer  the  intaUi- 
gence,  oapaoiiy,  and  utility  of  pro- 
rosskmalrpersonB.  It  is,  I  am  awwe, 
true  that  many  kinds  of  labour  do 
not  contribute  to  the  material  wealth 
of  a  comnmnity,  but  are  devoted  1» 
purely  unproductive  objects.  But 
such  labcmr,  rarely  represmting 
more  than  a  «nall  fraction  of  ihe 
industry  on  which  society  subsists, 
need  ooly  be  alluded  to.  So  in 
comparison  with  that  which  is  de- 
voted to  the  production  of  necea- 
saries,  a  small  amount  of  land  is 
occupied  by  the  production  of  mere 
luxuries. 

The  iaboBrer  then,  the  man  who 
employs  the  agency  of  an  employer 
for  the  production  and  eocchange  of 
these  objects  in  which  his  industry 
is  embooed,  is  as  nxueh  a  capitalist 
as  that  other  peraon  is,  to  whom 
ihe  loose  language  of  ordinazy  poli^ 
tieal  economy  assigns  this  name. 
He  may  be  in  the  aggregate  emm,  a 
greater  capitalist  than  his  employer. 
Let  us  conceive  a  firm  engf^ged  in 
the  production  of  costly  articSas,  as 
for  example,  that  of  a  manu&ctorer 
of  machines  on  a  large  scale.  I 
recollect  one  ^which  is  employing 
5,000  adult  huids.  The  capital  in- 
vested in  these  5,000-workmen  can- 
not be  less  idian  1 50Z.  a  head.  Here, 
then,  IB  a  sum  ^  j^o,oool,  repre- 
sented bv  the  industrial  capacity  of 
the  worlonen  employed.  To  this 
must  be  added,  the  wedc's  wages 
in  advance,  which  the  labourer 
either  possesses  in  himself  or  by 
loan  from  the  tradesmen  with  whom 
he  deals,  and  who  give  him  credit. 
This  sum  at  25a.  a  head  is  more 
than  6,oooZ.  additionaL  I^ow  it  is 
a  very  large  business  indeed  which 
requires  for  its  continuous  main- 
tenance more  than  three  quarters  ot 
amiUion  sterling. 

Even  though  the  terms  be  not 
debated  and  agreed  on,  though  no 
explicit  agreement  is  come  to  be- 
tween the  employed  as  a  body,  and 
the  employer  in  his  individual  capa- 
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ciiy,  there  is,  it  will  be  seen,  a  real 
partnership  between  the  parties  to 
a  mannfactnre.  It  is  merely  obvious 
to  saj  that  these  parties  haye  com- 
mon and  reciprocal  interests.  It  is 
nearly  as  plain  to  state  that  if  either 
party  to  this  common  transaction  is 
incompetent  to  perform  his  part  in 
the  implied  contract,  the  conse- 
quences to  the  alternative  interest 
are  in  the  highest  degree  serious. 
If  the  labourer's  work  is  dear,  in 
economical  language  ;  that  is,  if  the 
cost  of  his  labour  is  such  as  to  leave 
no  profit,  or  an  insufficient  profit,  in 
the  competition  of  the  market,  to  the 
employer,  the  partnership  is  broken 
by  the  abandonment  or  the  em- 
ployer and  the  transference  of  his 
capital  elsewhere.  Now  such  a 
costliness  has  beyond  shadow  of 
doubt  affected  the  ship-building  of 
the  Thames.  The  cost  of  labour 
has  been  higher  here  than  on  the 
Clyde,  and  in  consequence  this  par- 
ticular industry  has,  in  this  parti- 
cular locality,  been  given  up.  For 
it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  com- 
petition may  be  as  active  in  the 
same  counting  as  it  is  between  dif- 
ferent countries. 

Again,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
interest  of  the  employed  is  even 
more  profoundly  affected  by  the 
relation  in  which  employers  stand 
to  them  and  to  the  world  without. 
The  employer  depends  to  a  very 
great  extent  for  the  continuance  of 
his  occupation  on  the  credit  in 
which  he  stands  with' the  money- 
market.  The  real  service  which  he 
performs  to  the  labourer  is  that  of 
affording  him  a  means  for  con- 
tinuous industry,  by  interpreting 
or  anticipating  the  demand  of  the 
market.  He  does  not  advance  him 
wages  or  maintenance.  He  buys 
his  work,  and  traffics  in  that  which 
he  buys.  He  knows,  if  he  be  suc- 
cessfoi,  how  much  of  this  work  he 
ought  to  buy,  or  had  better  buy, 
and  like  every  dealer  on  a  large 
scale,  he  holds  what  he  has,  with  a 
view  of  making  the  demand  of  the 


market  as  steady,  uniform,  and  per- 
manent as  possible.  It  may  be 
added  too  that  he  generally  pur- 
chases his  raw  material  on  the  same 
terms  and  conditions  as  those  under 
which  he  sells  his  goods,  and  is, 
therefore,  in  the  strictest  sense,  a 
buyer  of  labour  embodied  in  certain 
material  objects.  Nothing  is  more 
erroneous  than  to  say  that  the  m>- 
called  capitalist  maintains  labour. 
The  most  mischievous  inferences 
have  arisen  from  the  use  of  this 
fallacious  phrase.  A  slave-owner 
maintains  labour,  whether  it  be  of 
man  or  beast.  An  employer  of  free 
labour  rents  labour,  and  can  be  no 
more  said  to  maintain  it,  than  a 
tenant  can  be  said  to  maintain  his 
landlord,  because  at  the  expiration 
of  a  quarter's  occupation  of  the 
landlo^'s  house,  he  is  bound  to 
pay  the  landlord's  rent.  He  has 
had  services  advanced  to  him^  and 
has  really  contracted  a  loan  with 
those  whom  he  has  employed.  The 
law,  by  a  fortuitous  shrewdness, 
interprets  this  loan  of  labour  as  a 
secured  debt. 

Now  the  function  of  the    em- 
ployer, which  is,  I  repeat,  to  in- 
terpret the  demands  of  the  market, 
and  thereby  to  render  the  labour  of 
the  employed  continuous,  is    one 
which  is  attended  with  a  certain 
risk.     The  risk  is  that  of  the  rise 
and  fall  of  prices.     If  this  risk  can- 
not  be  met,   if  the  object  of  all 
dealers,  a  steady  price,  cannot  be 
generally  secured,  the  consequenoes 
to  both  employers  and  employed  are 
mischievous  :  to  the  latter  because 
the    machinery    under    which    he 
works,  and  which  is  intended  to 
keep  him    constantly  engaged,  ia 
out  of  gear ;  to  the  former,  because 
a  casualty,  which  cannot  be  fore- 
seen and  obviated,  disturbs  the  cal- 
culations of  business  profit.     But 
the  risk  may  be  met,  and  is  met  by 
holding  stock.     Keen  as  competi- 
tion may  be,  it  rarely  lowers  prices 
under  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit. 
Now  in  the  great  majority  of  cases. 
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the  means  by  whicli  ihia  power  of 
holding  on,  till  the  average  demand 
of  the  market  recnrs,  and  the  dealer 
in  labour  may  sell  his  product  at 
the  average  rate  of  profit,  is  sup- 

?lied  by  Qie  advances  of  bankers, 
'he  lender  of  unemployed  savings 
is  therefore  a  very  powerful  agent 
in  the  association  or  tacit  partner- 
sbip  between  employers  and  em- 
ployed. When  the  employer  cannot 
get  credit  from  these  collectors  and 
distributors  of  unemployed  savings, 
his  operations  are  seriously  crippled. 
Dishonesty,  bad  faith,  reckless^ 
ness,  commercial  immorality  on  the 
part  of  employers,  are  far  more 
serious  to  working  men  than  the 
vices  of  a  tradesunion  are  to  em- 
ployers of  labour.  In  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  these  latter  vices 
cure  themselves,  by  destroying  the 
employment  which  they  are  intended 
to  profit.  But  a  lack  of  commer- 
cial integrity,  a  habit  of  lying  and 
swindling  on  the  part  of  employers, 
and  the  &cilities  which  have,  up  to 
A  late  date,  been  afibrded  by  law  to 
commercial  knavery,  absolutely  re- 
duce the  relation  which  I  nave 
attempted  to  describe  above,  as  con- 
stitutmg  the  partnership  of  labour 
«md  superintendence,  to  a  chaos. 
If  the  person  whose  business  it  is 
to  anticipate,  sustain,  control  the 
market,  loses  credit  for  honour  and 
plain  dealing,  he  is  as  though  he 
had  lost  eyes  to  see,  and  hands  to 
deal  with  ids  business.  But  what 
is  still  more  serious,  the  panic 
-which  dishonest  dealing  causes, 
afiects  a  vastly  larger  number  of 
persons  than  ihoae  whose  miscon- 
duct gives  occasion  to  it. 

That  which  sets  labour  in  motion 
is  not  therefore,  as  is  conmionly 
asserted,  the  capital  of  the  employer, 
but  the  demand  of  the  consumer. 
This  demand  is  interpreted  by  the 
employer,  and  through  his  agency 
supplied.  He  forms  the  connecting 
linJc  between  the  two  factors  which 
constitute  exchange,  and  which  are 
called  Demand  and  Supply.      If 
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labour  has  not  in  itself  where- 
withal to  be  set  in  motion,  when 
demand  arises,  if  it  is  dumb  when 
the  call  for  its  products  is  made, 
the  want  of  a  response  comes  either 
from  a  deficiency  of  skill,  where- 
with to  satisfy  the  demand,  or  from 
lack  of  the  condition  of  so  much 
capital  in  the  possession  of  labour 
as  will  enable  it  to  advance  its 
work  to  the  employer,  or  fiw  more 
frequently,  from  want  of  capacity 
on  the  parfe  of  the  intermediary  to 
interpret  the  demands  of  the  market, 
or  of  credit  to  sustain  the  market 
when  interpreted.  It  is  easy  to 
illustrate  this  position  by  facts. 

At  the  present  moment  one  of 
the  most  important  English  indus- 
tries is  crippled  by  the  deamess  of 
its  raw  material.  The  Lancashire 
cotton  mills  run  short  time,  and 
labour  is  redundant.  Middling  cot- 
ton is  worth  a  shilling  a  pound. 
If  it  were'  procurable  at  Sd.^  every 
spindle  and  loom  would  be  at  work, 
and  labour  would  be  at  a  premium. 
No  demand,  short  of  food  to  a 
stinted  or  starving  people,  can  be 
more  urgent.  Plenty  of  raw  mate- 
rial means  profit  and  wages ;  scarcity 
of  the  article  depression  and  lack  of 
employment.  At  a  reasonable  price 
Lancashire  will  buy  anv  amount  of 
cotton.  That  price  which  it  can 
profitably  afford  to  pay  gives  cotton- 
growing  an  advantage  over  nearly 
every  a^cultural  operation. 

Nor  IS  the  area  crom  which  the 
supply  could  be  procured  Hmited  by 
climatal  conditions  of  a  narrow 
character.  There  is  perhaps  no 
plant,  of  which  the  area  of  production 
is  so  wide  as  that  of  the  cotton 
bush.  It  will  grow  either  as  an 
annual  or  a  perennial,  according 
to  the  amount  of  heat  to  which  the 
countiT  is  liable,  for  forty  d^rees 
on  either  side  of  the  equator.  It 
can  be  grown  too  as  a  bye  product 
of  other  farm  labour.  There  is 
nothing  in  which  a  small  proprietor 
can  engage  himself  more  conveni- 
ently t^n  in  cotton  culture,  because 
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the  oare  needed  by  the  plant  is 
chiefly  given  at  the  early  stages  of 
its  growth  and  at  its  maturity. 

There  is  plenty  of  capital  which 
might  be  rendered  available  for 
helping  forward  this  industry. 
When  those  who  save  money  in  the 
Old  World  are  eager  to  invest  their 
property  in  foreign  loans  and  bubble 
companies,  there  are  millions  upon 
millions  of  acres  on  the  earth's  sur- 
&oe  which  conld  be  rendered  avail- 
able for  the  Buppty  of  this  raw 
material  if  the  agent  who  could 
interpret  the  demand  and  could 
collect  the  supply  were  forthcoming. 
Labour,  however,  is  passive,  because 
it  is  uninstructed  and  immovable, 
and  because  trustworthy  and  intelli- 
gent agents  are  not  at  hand  who 
could,  by  the  simple  operations  of 
trade,  ii^orm  one  of  the  parties  and 
satisfy  the  other.  Nay,  so  barba- 
rous is  modem  civilisation  even  yet, 
that  it  hafi  not  even  developed  that 
mechanism  under  which  a  merchant 
can  trade  ae  safely  in  a  foreign 
country  as  he  can  in  his  own. 

Industry,  undoubtedly,  is  limited 
by  the  amount  of  capitaL  But 
this  capital  is  not  to  be  narrowed  to 
the  fands  which  are  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  employer.  It  must,  to 
give  any  rational  interpretation  to 
the  oommoaiest  economical  pheno- 
mena of  production,  be  extended  so 
as  to  include  the  embodiment  or 
condensation  of  capital  in  skilled 
labour,  and  the  wages  which  in  the 
farm  of  work  the  labourer  advances 
to  the  employer.  The  aggregate  of 
this  kind  of  capital  is,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  on  analysis,  greatly 
in  excess  of  that  which  in  the 
language  of  ordinary  political 
economy  is  called  capital,  treated 
as  a  wages  fund,  and  said  to  set 
labour  in  motion,  its  chief  service 
not  being  of  this  kind.  It  cannot 
be  said  to  set  labour  in  motion  with 
more  propriety  than  the  wheels  of 
a  dock  can  be  said  to  set  the  pen- 
dulum going.  But  like  the  wheels 
of  a  clock,  its  chief  business  is  to 


regulate  and  sustain  €he  motion 
which  is  communicated  to  the  in- 
strument by  all  the  motive  &rce 
which  it  obtains. 

This  estimate  then  of  the  relationB 
which  subsist  between  ihoee  nho 
labour  and  those  who  employ  labour, 
will  be  found  to  lead  to  seyeral 
important  consequences  in  theoiy. 

In  the  first  place,  it  dispasee  of 
the  ordinary  use  of  the  word  profit 
What  is  commonly  called  profit  bat 
been    long  since  distinguished  u 
interest,  nsk,  and  wages,  the  latter 
being  called  wages  of   supenntBn- 
dence.     A  little  thouglit  will  show 
that  the  same  elemente  enter  into 
ordinary  wages.     The   earnings  of 
a  labourer  must  replace,  as  by  a 
sinking  fund,  the  cost  whioh  Ibb 
been  incurred  in  his  own  psepan- 
tion    for  woik,   or    society  wonld 
come  to  an  end.     This  is  ordinarily 
replaced  in  the  maintenance  and  edu- 
cation of  children.     These  earnings 
must  insure  his  calling  against  ri^ 
for  the  same  reason  that  any  paoniifio^ 
made  for  tiie  use  of  a  peri^iaUe  or 
perishing  article,  is  always  higher 
in  proportioiu  to  its  cost,  than  the 
payment  made  for  the  use  of  that 
which  is  pecrmanent.     They  innsi 
contain  all  that  is  needed  to  keep 
labour  going  in  the  personal  main- 
tenaxioe  of  the  labourer.    And  if 
there  remain  any  margin  over  and 
above    these    necessary   outgoings, 
the    man  who    earns  wages  maj 
manage  to  pay  a  tax.     It  is  plain, 
however,  if  the  tax  is  levied  on  his 
whole  earnings,  that  he  is  called  on 
to   pay  a  difierential  income  iMif 
whidii  is  in  excess  of  that  paid  on 
an  income  which  is  ^Kmtanoonfi  1^ 
all  the  difference  between  the  Biar- 
gin  which  can  be  saved,  and  the 
quantity  which  has  been  eacned- 
But  of  this  again. 

^Now  substantially,  this  is  the 
same  sort  of  compensation  which 
an  employer  obtains  under  the  name 
of  profit.  A  very  large  part  of  his 
income  may  be  derived  from  interest 
on  what  is  called  his  capital,  and 
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wliicli  consists  of  adTances  similar 
in  eluu:acter  to  those,  though  per- 
haps greater  in  amount  than  those, 
which  the  labourer  makes  in  his 
weekly  advance  of  work.  The 
larger  part  of  his  remaining  income 
is  compensation  for  the  skill  with 
which  he  has  created  an  establish- 
ment, concihated  customers  by  his 
intelligence  and  integrity,  accumu- 
lated credit  by  similar  means  and 
fiir  similar  qualities.  Both  labour- 
era  and  employers  possess  capital, 
both  earn  wages,  both  insure  against 
risks,  for  both  employ,  though  in 
diffisrent  degrees,  a  perishable  form 
of  capital,  and  both  have  mutual 
interests  in  a  joint  operation,  that 
is,  have  a  virtual  partnership.  The 
employer,  to  be  sure,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  function  which  he 
discharges,  is  better  able  to  suspend 
his  part  of  i^e  operation,  or  to  ez- 
tricaie  Inmself  from  it,  though  he 
nmst  do  so  at  a  loss,  and  for  the 
same  reasou  is  put  in  a  positian  of 
advantage  against  the  labourer. 

Here  then  we  may  see  the  eco- 
nomical origin,  and  with  it  the 
economioal  interpretation,  of  a 
tradesnnion,  in  its  simplest  form. 
There  is,  as  I  have  said,  a  partner- 
ship between  the  several  contribu- 
tories  to  a  product.  These  con- 
tributories  are  distinguished  as 
employers  and  labourers.  The 
pubHc-— i^e.  the  mass  of  consumers 
— ^iB  wilHng  or  dbbged  to  pay  a 
certain  value  for  a  certain  article, 
in  the  production  of  which  the 
abovB-named  parties  have  jointly 
been  engaged.  Bj  the  circum- 
stanoea  of  his  relation  to  this 
public,  the  employer  is  enabled  to 
mterpret  the  market  and  to  fix  his 
price.  But  by  the  same  circum- 
stantses  he  has  a  double  advantage. 
He  can  appropriate  any  increase  of 
price  to  his  own  gain,  and  he  can 
reduce  the  portion  which  the 
labourer  receives  when  the  market, 
is  duU  or  the  demand  slack. 
Meanwhile  the  labourer  reasons  in 
something  like  the  following  maup 


ner.  '  I  have  advanced  my  work  to 
this  man,  and  the  price  which  he  is 
able  to  get  for  it  represents  a  quan- 
tity in  his  case,  which  is  above  the 
value  of  his  contribution,  and  below 
the  value  of  mine.  I  must  seek  to 
rectify  this  inequality.  1  am  power- 
less alone,  and  I  must  therefore  go 
iiiio  counsel  with  those  who  ace 
virtually  my  partners.  All  of  us 
are  powerleiss,  or  nearly  so,  when 
trade  is  bad.  I  must  therefore 
jealously  watchmy  employer's  profits 
and  seek  iw  &r  as  possible  to  keep 
trade  good,  by  ma^ang  the  article 
which  I  produce  scarce.' 

IN'ow,  it  is  only  indirectly  that  a 
tradesunion  can  combine  agauost 
the  master.  The  economical  rule, 
whioh  ifi  true  enough  for  general 
purposes,  that  pi*ofits— on  the  popu- 
lar sense — ^tend  to  an  equahl^,  pre- 
cludes it  from  permanently  affecting 
tho  employer's  profits.  It  can 
operate  onfy  on  the  consumer,  for 
competition  ^>eedily  pots  an  end  to 
any  abnormal  advantage  which  may 
be  obtained  by  an  em^yer  of  ordi- 
nary capacity,  while  one  of  extra- 
ordinary capacity  can  and  will 
always  ^t  the  advantage  of  his 
special  intelligence.  A  trades- 
nnion then,  acting  according  to  its 
ordinary  policy — ^ftiat  is,  by  rules  and 
regulations,  bearing  on  the  manner 
of  labour  (such  arrangem^its  being 
designed  to  make  labour  less  effec- 
tive), or  by  strikes — can  only  succeed 
by  punishing  the  consumer  with 
higher  prices.  Its  interests,  there- 
fore, are  always  opposed  to  those  of 
the  general  public  when  they  are 
vindicated  in  this  manner;  and 
therefore,  however  much  these 
associations  may  do  for  the  class  of 
labourers  which  they  are  primarily 
designed  to  benefit,  they  do  not 
deserve  the  sympathy  of  the  public 
at  large.  Th&  may  be  easily  proved 
by  supposing  a  state  of  society  in 
which  every  kind  of  labour  com- 
bined to  effect  the  ends  which  it  is 
imagined  are  furthered  by  an  ordi- 
nary tradesunion. 
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It  is  plain  then,  if  everything  were 
rendered  dearer  bj  increasing  the 
nominal  remoneraiion  of  every- 
bodj  engaged  in  production,  that 
nobody  would  be  better  off^  and 
that  foreign  trade  would  be  de- 
stroyed. The  only  way  in  which  the 
condition  of  those  who  consume 
articles  of  value  can  be  ameliorated, 
is  by  cheapening  these  articles, 
that  is,  by  spending  less  labour  on 
ihem,  or  in  other  words,  by  dimi- 
nishing the  cost  of  producing  them. 
It  is  puun  too,  on  the  most  trivial 
inspection,  that  the  material  pro- 
gress of  society  has  been  precisely 
relevant  to  the  success  with  which 
this  cheapening  process  has  been 
carried  out.  Hence,  that  form  of 
protection  to  labour,  which  is  effected 
under  the  machinery  of  an  ordinary 
tradesunion,  is  always  partial  in 
its  operation,  and  is  invariably 
secured  by  putting  some  other  kind 
of  labour  to  disadvantage,  that  is  by 
making  it  buy  the  product  of  such 
protected  labour  at  a  rate  dearer 
than  that  at  which  it  would  have 
naturally  stood,  had  no  artificial 
restraint  been  put  upon  its  pro- 
duction. 

Under  a  free  trade  with  foreign 
countries,  a  combination  for  ihe 
purpose  of  making  labour  dear,  will 
afiect  those  articles  which  can  be 
imported  from  abroad,  only  in  so 
&r  as  they  are  produced  under  less 
fJEkvourable  conditions,  are  burdened 
with  the  cost  of  carriage  and  the 
uncertainty  of  a  foreign  market. 
Every  home  production  is  protected 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  these 
circumstances.  Thus,  if  France 
undersold  this  country  in  the  home 
market  in  plain  cottons,  the  fact 
would  mean  that  under  less  favour- 
able circumstances  her  labour  was 
more  effective.  Hence,  when  trade 
Is  iree^  the  margin  over  which  a 
tradesunion  can  affect  prices  by 
heightening  cost,  is  exceedingly 
narrow.  Tradesunions  see  this, 
and  try  to  form  an  international 
system  of  protection. 


The  case  however  is  very  dif- 
ferent when  articles  are  produced 
at  home  which  cannot  be  supplied 
frt>m  abroad,  and  which  are  of 
primary  necessity.  Here  the  com- 
bination may  enhance  prices  vastly. 
An  example  is  before  us  in  the 
building  trades,  where  it  is  inccm- 
testable  that  a  variety  of  economies 
could  be  adopted  which  would  ma- 
terially lower  the  cost  of  house  ac- 
commodation. For  example,  better 
bricks  are  made  with  a  machine  than 
by  hand,  and  at  little  more  than  a 
third  the  cost.  Stone  dressed  in  the 
quarry  may  be  more  easily  worked, 
and  must  be  more  cheaply  carried 
than  rough  stone  which  is  to  be 
dressed  on  the  spot  where  it  is  to 
be  used.  But  unless  we  are 
misinformed,  the  building  trades 
have  issued  their  edicts  against 
the  use  of  machine-made  bricks, 
and  against  stone  dressed  in  the 
quarry.  Now  such  regulations, 
enhancing  as  they  do  the  price  of 
house-buQding,  are  a  grievous  wrong 
to  the  mass  of  the  poorer  classes 
with  whom  house  accommodation 
is,  relatively  to  their  earnings,  &r 
more  costly  than  it  is  with  those 
who  are  better  off.  A  labouring 
man's  house-rent  is  constantly  one 
fifth  of  his  income,  that  of  a  richer 
man  is  generally  one  tenth. 

But  a  tradesunion  has  a  real 
raiaon  d^itre^  in  its  attempt  to  bring 
about  an  equitable  disi^bution  of 
gross  profits  between  the  partner- 
ship of  labourers  and  employers. 
The  mere  fiM^t  of  its  erring  in  the 
means  by  which  this  end  should  be 
effected  is  no  argpiment  against  the 
justice  of  the  claSm  which  the  union 
set|3  up.  It  is  possible  that  these 
unions  as  hitherto  managed  and 
directed  have  done  no  benefit  to 
the  unionists,  and  have  inflicted 
serious  evils  on  those  who  have 
suffered  a  rise  in  prices  through  the 
operations  of  the  union ;  but  they 
may  still  be  a  protest  against  a  real 
grievance,  for,  I  repeat,  it  Teiy 
seldom  happens  that   an  opinion 
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honestlj  and  pfenerallj  entertained 
upon  any  political  question  in  social 
life,  is  wholly  erroneous. 

There  are  three  ways  in  which 
the  purpose  of  a  tradesunion  may  be 
secured  without  its  inconveniences. 
But  none  of  these  methods  can  be 
adopted,  except  on  the  hypothesis 
so  constantly  insisted  on  in  these 
pages,  that  there  is  a  real  partner- 
ship of  capital  on  the  part  of  la- 
bourers and  employers,  even  though 
no  articles  are  entered  into,  no  d^sd 
drawn  up,  no  formal  division  of 
profits  contracted  for. 

The  portion  of  each  of  the  two 
parties  may  be  settled  by  arbitra- 
tion on  the  plan  adopted  by  Messrs. 
Kettle  and  Mundella.  This  is  a 
very  simple  and  obvious  course  of 
proicedure  in  certain  branches  of 
business,  as  for  example  in  the 
manufacture  of  iron,  and  the  dig- 
ging of  coal.  In  the  latter  case, 
the  rent  of  the  seam,  which  by  the 
way  is  a  very  small  part  of  the 
value  of  each  ton  of  c<mJ,  the  cost 
of  sinking  a  shaft,  and  the  price  of 
the  article  at  the  pit's  mouth,  are 
matters  of  familiar  and  easy  know- 
ledge. So  the  price  of  cast  and 
wrought  iron  is  daily  oonmiuni- 
cated  to  the  press,  and  the  arbitra- 
tion which  distributes  his  portion 
to  each  of  the  agents  concerned  in 
the  production  is  capable  of  simple 
determination,  and  is  frequently  so 
determined. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  deal  with 
other  branches  of  industry  in  this 
way,  as  for  example,  the  manufac- 
ture of  cotton  and  woollen  cloths. 
Here  there  is  considerable  difficulty 
in  disentangling  all  the  constituents 
of  value  in  the  article  produced, 
and  assigning  to  each  its  quantity 
in  the  total.  It  is  perhaps  possible 
for  a  skilful  arbitration  to  satisfy- 
both  parties,  and  to  decide  when 
waees  should  rise,  when  fall ;  and 
8U(3i  an  arbitration  has  been  at- 
tempted in  these  and  in  similar 
callings,  with  more  or  less  success. 

Here,  however,  one  of  the  other 


two  methods  may  be  and  has  been 
employed.  The  employer  may 
adopt  the  position  of  a  managing 
director,  who  receives  interest 
on  the  capital  which  stands  in 
his  name  in  his  books,  and  may 
constitute  all  or  some  of  his  la- 
bourers shareholders  with  a  right 
to  divide  profits,  the  annual  or 
half-yearly  amount  of  earnings 
being  stated  with  as  much  distinct- 
ness as  will  prove  that  the  share  of 
the  labourers  is  fairly  distributed  to 
them,  but  in  so  general  a  way  as 
not  to  publish  those  facts  of  a 
business  which  a  prudent  merchant 
is  constrained,  or  thinks  himself 
constrained,  to  keep  secret.  Such 
a  partnership  has,  I  am  informed, 
been  adopted  and  with  success  by 
certain  considerable  manu&cturcrs. 
Or  lastly,  the  labourers  may  con- 
stitute themselves  at  once  employers 
and  employed.  This  solution  of 
the  difficulty  has  been  worked  out 
bjr  several  of  the  co-operative  asso- 
ciations in  the  north  of  England. 
It  has  been  carried  out  on  a  very 
large  scale,  according  to  Mr.  Morier, 
in  those  German  associations  which 
were  founded  by  Schultze-Delitzsch. 
It  has  even  been  applied  to  agri- 
culture, and  with  marked  success  in 
England.  But  its  adoption  will  be, 
as  yet,  impeded  by  twocauses.  One 
of  these  is  the  jealousy  of  the  work- 
men, who  are  unwilling  to  give  one 
of  their  own  number  the  requisite 
authority  and  control,  and  with  it 
the  compensation  which  must  be 
allowed  to  the  services  which  are 
rendered  by  a  general  manager. 
English  artisans  are  slow  to  recog- 
nise ihe  &ct,  that  in  a  democracy 
of  labourers  as  well  as  in  a  poUtical 
republic  rulers  are  needed  for  the 
due  administration  of  business,  and 
that  whether  the  business  is  one  in 
which  national  or  pecuniary  inte- 
rests are  concerned,  the  fimction  of 
administration  must  be  paid  for,  and 
if  good  must  be  well  paid  for.  In 
a  State  a  man  mav  wke  fame  or 
honour  as  part  of  nis  salary :  in  a 
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bnsiiieM  a  maa  who  would  be  oon- 
tent  with  fiume  or  honour  would  be 
yeiy  dangerous  in  administration. 
At  present,  however,  it  is  said  tiiat 
tibe  disinolination  felt  among  arti* 
saoiB  to  exalt,  obey,  remunerate  one 
of  their  own  body  is  a  senons  im* 
pediment  to  the  general  adoptioaof 
oo^opeeatiye  production* 

The  other  difficulty  is  lesB,  but  it 
is  still  Deal*  There  is  a  tendency  in 
such  associationa,  for  the  labourers 
to  hire  other  labourers,  who  merely 
oocupy  the  situation  for  the  escape 
from  winch  the  co-operati¥e  system 
waa  fivat  adopted.  It  is  a  mere 
pretenoe  of  inchistrial  progrem  when 
the  labourer  becomes  a  middleman, 
who  merely  employs  his  energies  in 
reducing  others  to  the  conditicm 
from  which  he  has  emerged.  UL  is 
to  be  expected  that  every  human 
society  will,  at  least  for  many  a 
long  day,  have  an  understratum  of 
shiftless  and  improvident  people. 
But  the  operation  of  social  r^orm 
is  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  this 
stratum  to  a  minimum,  not  to  make 
a  guild  or  association  which  shall 
jealously  guard  the  privilege  which 
it  has  secured  for  its  own  membem. 
It  may  indeed  provide  a  police  for 
itself  by  which  incompetent  or  dis- 
honest workmen  are  thrust  oat 
from  the  association^  bat  it  ou^^ht 
not  to  employ  those  panahs  of  m« 
dnstry,  and  to  renew  the  very  evil 
which  it  was  created  to  mitigate 
or  extinguish.  But  aooording  to 
what  we  heea^  these  co*openitive  so- 
cieties have  oonstituted  themselves 
in  many  cases,  masters  and  hard 
masters,  as  well  as  workmen  on 
the  joint-flyatem. 

Another  consequence  of  the 
theory  which  I  have  attempted  to 
state  and  expand,  is  that  when  it  is 
oomprehended,  it  shows  that  the  so- 
called  capitalist  is  a  personage  of 
far  less  importance  than  he  is  ordi- 
narily understood  to  be.  He  is  un- 
questionably a  necessary  agmt  in 
the  process  by  which  wealth  is  pro- 
duced, and  exchanges  are  effected. 


But  it  is  possible  that  thevmikmsa 
may  under  a  co-operative  partner- 
ship perform  the  services  which  ha 
pei^orms^  and  dispense  with  him 
altogether,  just  in  the  same  way  ai 
they  who  poroduce  may  convey  thair 
goods  to  market^  and  diapose  of 
them  without  the  intervention  of 
either  canw  or  merchant.  It  me^ 
be  convenient  to  divide  these  em- 
ployments, it  is  possible  to  units 
thenoL  But  it  is  a  mistalm  to  ex- 
aggerate the  importance  of  the  ser- 
vice which  one  of  the  parties  peiw 
forms,  and  to  argue  as  though  he 
were  the  origin  and  cause  of  every 
step  which  is  made  in  iha  direotian 
of  economical  progresSb 

It  is  easy  to  supply  illustnUaoDB 
of  this  proneneas  to  magnify  the 
function  of  the  capitalist.     For  es* 
ample  we  are  perpetually  told  of 
the  enxHinous  benefits  wlneh  ensue 
friom  the  Implication  of  capital  to 
agricultural  operations^  such  state- 
ments being  intended  to  di^»nige 
small  in  &vour  of  laxge  fiurming* 
But  oa  a  small  &nning^  ^ston  a 
&r  larger  amount  of  real  oaf)ital 
may  be  invested  in  tiie  soil,  than 
evw  is  or  can  be  under  laxge.    The 
small  oeeupiear  will  tinrrve  where 
the    large    fknner   would    starve. 
Persons  who  have  Imd  experienoe 
of  allotments  in  country  parishei 
know  that  land  is  oonatantlf  re- 
claimed in  patches    by   labouzing 
occupiers,   who  pay  an  enoimoiiB 
rent,  get  a  large  amount  of  produce, 
and.  turn  Uiat  land,  which  a  fiemofir 
on  a  lai^  scale  would  not  find  it 
worth  his  while  to  break  np,  into  a 
garden.     The    only  capital  these 
occupiers  have  been  able  to  easfAoj 
on  ^e  soil  is  their   spare  labour, 
and  a  tiny  outlay  fi^r  seed.    jNbw 
economiceJly    considered,,  land   is 
best  cultivated,  not  when  it  retorni 
the  largest  possible  crop  at  the  least 
possible  coi^  but  when  it  TnAin^ainw 
the  largest  number  of  persons  in 
the  highest  possible  comfort.    The 
theory    which    would    divide   the 
agricultural  population  into  a  &w 
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Tich  capitalist  farmers  and  a  mass 
of  ill-paid  hinds,  with  that  most 
detestable  result  of  large  Arming, 
A  gang  system  of  children's  labour, 
is  economically  false,  in  so  fie»*  as  it 
assiames  that  in  this  way  the  greatest 
quantity  of  production  is  obtained ; 
And  is  politid^y  nuschieyons,  as  it 
diminishes  population  to  the  lowest 
possible  amount,  and  degrades  that 
wliioh  it  retains  for  its  own  uses. 

Agoxa  the  same  disposition  to 
exaggerate  the  importance  of  the 
capitalist  is  to  be  seen  in  the  readi- 
ness with  which  well-meaning  per- 
sons are  anxious  to  deport  capital 
invested  in  man,  and  the  eagerness 
with  which  they  deprecate  the  ex* 
port»tion  of  capital  in  the  shape  of 
loans.  No  doubt  if  their  office  were 
rightly  understood,  the  people  who 
act  as  go-betweens  to  profligate, 
oxtnvragant,  and  ambitious  govern- 
ments, by  negotiating  loans,  and 
wheedling  people  into  adrancing 
fends  for  unproductive  and  mis- 
•chieyoos  expenditure,  are  the  ene- 
mies of  the  human  race.  They 
pander  to  the  worst  vices  of  govern- 
ments, and  inflict  permanent  evils 
<m  the  unfortunate  people  whose 
labour  is  perpetually  mortgaged  in 
order  to  find  means  for  an  outlay 
which  is  incurred  to  the  pubtie 
detriment.  It  is  very  seldom, 
however,  that  a  voice  is  heard  in 
<x>ndenmation  of  this  practice ;  the 
warning  not  being  uttered  against 
the  immorality  of  lending  money  in 
order  to  serve  bad  ends,  but  against 
the  folly  of  risking  savings  on  in*- 
secure  investments,  and  the  loss 
Tvfaich  the  national  capital  suflbrs 
by  such  advances.  But  no  one 
seems  to  considerthat  a  country  may 
lose  a  vastly  larger  sum  in  the  volun- 
tary or  enforced  emigration  of  a 
mcoltitude  out  of  its  best  industrial 
hands,  that  it  will  lose  them  irre- 
vocably, and  without  the  poor  con- 


solation of  that  annual  tribute  which 
a  borrowing  country  pays  for  the 
loan  which  it  has  contracted.*  Nay, 
no  one  ever  seems  to  think  it  worth 
asking  whether  the  insiitutions  or 
habits  of  a  community  have  not 
caused  such  a  drain  as  is  implied  in 
a  vast  emigration  of  able  and  enter- 
prising laboui'ers,  and  whether  it  is 
not  the  highest  end  of  government 
to  do  its  best  towards  giving  so  firee 
a  field  for  labour  as  that  tiie  laargest 
possible  number  of  its  people  may 
subsist  in  the  greatest  possible  affiu- 
ence.  This  nation  may  lose  its 
wealth  in  more  than  one  way ;  and 
1  am  disposed  to  think  i^t  one  of 
the  most  exhausting  of  these  me- 
thods is  that  by  which  the  best  of 
its  labourers  leave  it,  and  their 
places  are  filled  up  with  immigrating 
Irishmen  on  the  west  coast  of  Eng- 
land, and  tiie  dregs  of  tiie  GFerman 
population  on  the  east.  There  is 
such  a  thing  as  wealth,  as  capital, 
in  man,  and  this  part  of  a  nation's 
wealth  may  not  be  the  least  im- 
portant. 

FinaUy,  the  principks  which  I 
have  attempted  to  enunciate  have 
their  bearing  on  finance  and  taxa^ 
tion.  It  is  impossible  to  tax  what 
a  man  cannot  save.  Mr.  Mill  has 
aa*gned  that  it  is  inexpedient  to  tax 
savings.  I  answer  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  tax  anything  else,  and 
that  whatever  is  exacted  from  the 
taxpayer,  unless  it  be  perhaps,  duties 
levied  on  successions,  is  a  tax  an 
that  which  might  have  been  saved. 
No  government  has  ever  been  able 
to  levy  a  tax  on  those  persons  whose 
labour  supplies  them  with  nothing 
but  the  bare  necessaries  of  life. 

With  one  exception,  the  rent  of 
the  natural  powers  of  the  soil  (that 
is  the  portion  of  rent  which  does 
not  arise  from  improvements  in- 
duced by  labour  on  the  ground),  all 
income  is  the  result  of  labour,  and 


'  The  objection  applies,  of  course,  only  to  emigration  to  a  foreign  country.  Emigra- 
tion to  an  English  colony,  so  long  as  that  colony  remains  virtually  part  of  England,  is 
dimply  the  tnmsfer  of  labour  to  a  soil  where  it  yields  the  largest  returns.— Ed.  F,  M. 
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as  I  have  argned,  aretom  for  capital 
inveBted  in  labour.  The  several 
persons  who  are  engaged  in  all  the 
industries  from  which  income  is 
derived,  may  be  compared  to  a 
number  of  fields,  the  natural  qua- 
lities of  which  do  certainly  differ, 
but  which  may  be  made  capable  of 
bearing  a  crop  which  is  only  suffi- 
cient to  replace  the  necessary  out- 
lay of  cultivation,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  may  be  developed  into  a  pro- 
digious fertility,  provided  sufficient 
outlay  be  made  on  the  natural  soil. 
The  former  will  pay  no  rent,  and 
can  pay  no  taxes.  The  latter  can 
be  taxed,  and  has  been  taxed  with 
a  witness. 

But  to  tax  at  the  same  rate  the 
produce  of  one  field  whose  growth 
is  spontaneous,  perennial,  and  costs 
nothing,  and  the  produce  of  another 
field  the  produdiveness  of  which 
has  been  effected  by  enormous 
outlay,  which  can  be  made  con- 
tinuously productive  only  by  great 
expenditure,  and  which  is  certain 
to  be  exhausted  at  some  indeter- 
minate and  indefinable  period,  this 
period  being  short  at  ike  best,  is 
manifestly  un&ir.  It  is  to  levy  an 
equal  impost  on  unequal  profit.  If 
a  cotton  manufacturer  returned  his 
income  on  the  various  machines 
which  he  employed  in  his  factory, 
he  would  certainly  not  take  his  ^ross 
returns  as  the  sum  of  his  private 
revenue,  but  the  amount  of  his  net 
profit.  He  would  reckon  the  de- 
preciation of  his  machinery,  the 
amount  of  the  fund  which  he  holds 
in  payment  of  wages,  the  cost 
of  power,  and  a  thousand  other 
things  which  must  be  satisfied 
before  profit  can  be  calculated.  And 
if  for  many  a  long  year  the  costly 
machines  were  lying  idle  and  unpro- 
ductive, he  would  write  off  against 
his  profit  the  loss  of  interest  on  the 
unproductive  outlay. 

Now  a  man  whose  irdustry  sup- 
plies him  with  a  surplai;  which  can 
be  saved  is  just  such  a  machine. 
His  powers  have  been  supplied  at 


great  cost ;  these  powers  have  yeiy 
dowly  arrived  at  activity,  and  the 
efficiency  of  his  industry  isthereBult 
of  great  continuous  outlay.  He 
cannot  exercise  the  powers  he  pos- 
sesses except  under  conditions  of 
expense  which  are  closely  analogous 
to  the  force  which  gives  motion  to 
all  the  machines  in  a  factory,  and 
he  pays  wages  to  those  who  under* 
take  to  supply  him  with  commoner 
kinds  of  labour.  To  tax  him  on  his 
gross  receipts,  whether  it  be  done 
directly  or  mdirectly,  is  to  visit  him 
with  an  impost  which  may  be,  and 
oftentimes  is,  many  times  over  the 
amount  paid  by  others  whose  in- 
come is  spontaneous  and  is  liable 
to  no  risk  of  cessation.  It  was  one 
of  the  objections  against  a  tithe  thai 
it  taxed  unequal  outlay  at  eqnti 
rates.  The  objection  is  mr  stronger 
against  an  equal  income-tax  on  the 
earnings  of  labour  and  the  interest 
on  capitaL 

I  do  not  pretend  that  the  science 
of  finance  can  ever  be  carried  ont 
with  such  precision  as  will  remedy 
all  inequality  and  unfairness.  It 
must  deal  with  rough  divisions, 
can  never  be  nicely  equal :  bat  at 
least  it  should  tend  to  such  a  resnit 
In  all  likelihood  attempts  will  be 
made  before  long  to  brin^  the 
whole  SYBtem  of  British  taxation— 
in  whicn,  bv  the  wav,  we  are  the 
teachers  of  the  civilised  world— 
under  review.  It  may  be  that  do 
great  modification  of  the  system 
will  be  possible,  however  just  its 
modification  may  be  found  to  be. 
But  it  is  clear  that  since  ]»hcnT 
commands  a  vast  majority  of  voices 
in  the  representative  system  of  the 
present  day,  a  reconsideration  of 
the  question  cannot  be  refosed. 
When  this  inquiry  is  set  on  foot,  it 
is  essential  that  we  should  learn 
what  are  the  true  relations  which 
subsist  between  the  labourer  and 
the  employer,  and  what  are  the 
meanings  of  the  words, — capital, 
labour,  and  profit. 

Jambs  E.  Thobold  Rogers. 
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TTTE  have  heard  mnch  of  the 
YY  wrongs  of  Ireland,  the  mise- 
ries of  Ireland,  the  ciimes  of  Ire- 
land: every  cloud  has  its  sunny 
side :  and  when  all  is  said,  Ireland 
is  still  the  most  beautiful  island  in 
the  world,  and  the  Irish  themselves, 
though  their  temperament  is  ill 
matched  with  ours,  are  still  among 
the  most  interesting  of  peoples.  If 
the  old  type  of  character  remains 
in  many  of  its  most  unmanageable 
features,  they  are  no  longer  the  Pad- 
dies of  our  childhood.  Wave  after 
wave  of  convulsion  has  been  rolling 
over  them  for  hundreds  of  years 
past,  distinct  eras  of  social  organisa- 
tion, with  special  elements  of  good 
and  evil  in  tiiem.  The  last  of  Sieae 
waves,  the  great  famine  of  1846, 
swept  over  the  country  like  a  de- 
stroying torrent,  carrying  away 
millions  of  its  peasantry,  clearing 
off  the  out-at-elbows  duel-fighting 
squireens,  and  paralysing  if  it  has 
not  extinguished  the  humour  and  the 
fun  which  made  the  boy  thatcarried 
your  game-bag  or  fishing  basket 
the  most  charming  of  companions. 

The  farmer,  however  seemingly 
prosperous,  carries  sadness  in  his 
eyes  and  care  on  his  forehead.  If 
he  is  thriving  himself,  his  family 
is  broken  up :  his  sons  or  his  bro- 
thers are  beyond  the  Atlantic,  and 
his  heart  was  broken  in  parting 
with  them.  The  evictions  which 
followed  the  potato  failure  have 
left  their  marks  in  a  feeling  of  in- 
justice of  which  Fenianism  is  the 
fniit  and  the  expression. 

This,  too,  however,  is  passing 
away  or  will  pass  when  the  Admi- 
nistration recovers  courage  to  com- 
bine firmness  with  justice;  and 
meanwhile,  in  spite  of  outrages  and 
assassinations,  every  one  who  has 
w^atched  the  Irish  character  during 
ihe  last  quarter  of  a  century  must 
have  felt  that  it  is  fast  altering,  and 
altering  inmiensely  for  the  better. 


*  We  are  all  changed,*  said  one  of 
the  people  to  me.  '  You  know  your- 
self the  landlords  are  changed,  and 
we  are  changed,  too,  if  you  would 
only  believe  it.  We  have  all  learnt 
our  lesson  together.'  Where  the 
beneficial  influences  have  been  the 
strongest,  that  is  to  say,  where 
there  has  been  no  cruelty  and  the 
tenants  have  been  kindly  used, 
there  is  growing  up  a  lire  in  all 
parts  of  Ireland,  with  more  subdued 
grace  about  it,  more  human  inits  best 
features,  than  is  to  be  found  in  any 
other  part  of  these  islands.  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  something  of 
this,  last  summer,  under  its  most 
favourable  aspect.  A  friend  who 
had  taken  a  place  for  a  season  or 
two  in  the  Kerry  mountains,  invited 
me  to  spend  a  fortnight  with  him ; 
and  careless  of  the  warnings  of 
acquaintances  who  feared  that  I 
should  not  come  back  alive,  I  took 
my  place  in  the  Holyhead  mail  It 
was  the  second  week  in  August.  We 
left  London  at  ni^ht.  In  the  morn- 
ing we  were  in  Kmgstown  Harbour^ 
and  a  few  hours  later  I  was  depo- 
sited at  the  railway  station  at  Kil- 
lamey.  Derreen — so  I  will  call  the 
house  to  which  I  was  bound — was 
still  nearly  forty  miles  distant.  The 
train  was  late,  but  the  evening  pro- 
mised well.  I  put  myself,  in  the 
hands  of  Spillane,  the  most  accom- 
plished of  bugle-players,  and  the 
politest  of  hotel  managers;  and 
after  a  hasty  dinner  I  was  soon 
rattUng  along  beside  the  lake  in  a 
jaunting  car,  with  a  promise  of 
being  at  my  journey's  end  if  not 
before  dark,  yet  at  no  unreasonable 
hour.  An  exquisite  drive  of  three 
hours  brought  me  to  Kenmare,  a 
town  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  long 
fiords  running  up  from  the  Atlantic, 
which  readers  of  Macaulay  will  re- 
member as  the  scene  of  a  brilliant 
defence  made  by  a  small  body  of 
Protestant  settlers  against  the  Irish 
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inBUi^ents.  It  was  not  my  first  visit 
to  the  place.     Thirty  years  before 
I  had  passed  through  it  from  Glen- 
gmS  in  a  long  vacation  holiday. 
The  Lansdowne    Arms    was    still 
in  its  old  place;  bat  the  genera- 
tion which  frequented  it  had  passed 
Away.     The  'boy*  who  was  thwoi 
driving   me    called  my  attenticm, 
ss    I    remember,    to    a  gvonp    of 
^gentlemen    at    the    door.       There 
were    two   O'Connella,  cooana  of 
the  Liberator,  at  that  time  in  the 
zenith  of  his  glory.      Theire  was 
Morty     O' Sullivan     and    anothar 
whose  name  I  forget.     The  point 
jbbout    them  was    that   eadbi    had 
killed   his    man  in    a    dual,    and 
Morty  had  killed  two.     Hawmftone 
•of  the  old  fire-eaters,  a  space  well- 
dressed  refined  looking  penMrn^ »  de- 
.scendant  of  the  old  chiefs  of  Bere- 
hav6%  ruling  the  wreck  of  his  in- 
heritance with  an  authoriiy  scarcely 
less  despotic  as  far  as  it  extended ; 
like  his  ancestors,  in  perpetual  feud 
with  his  neighbours,   and  settling 
his  qpacrels  with  them  in  the  field  or 
in  the  law  courts.    He  had  lived — I 
should  say   '  reigned,*   for  that  is 
still  the  word— ^  Derreen  itself. 
He  had  screwed  his  tenants^  drunk 
whisky  enough  daily  for  t^  dege* 
naraite   mortals,  such  as  now  we 
know  them,  turned  his  house  into 
4b    pigsfye,   and    been    loved   and 
honoured  throughout    the    valley. 
Moriy  the  Glood  he  was  called,  the 
king  of  the  golden  age  of  Ehany, 
and    unhf^py    only    in  the  inca- 
pacity of  one  of  his  sons,  whom  he 
never  could  teach  to  handle  a  pistol 
like  a  gentleman.  The  young  O'Sul- 
livan  took  kindly  to  the  ways  of  the 
family ;  quarrelled  with  a  companion 
before  he  was  out  of  his  teens^  and 
went  out  to  settle  the  dispute  in 
legitimate    fashion.       But    Morty 
augured   ill    for    the   result.     He 
ordered  the  wake  beforehand,  and 
was  disi4>pointed,  it  was  to  be  hoped 
agreeably,  when  the  object  of  his 
•care  was  brought  home  only  shot 
through  the  foot. 


Morty  had  been  now  long  in  his 
grave.  Litigation  had  crippled  his 
fortune  and  the  flBunine  finished  it. 
His  boys  were  scaitered  over  the 
world  and  his  place  knew  him  no 
more.  Morty  was  ^oooe,  and  the 
fighting  squirearchy  t»  which  he 
belonged  was  gone  also,  extiad 
like  the  dodo ;  and  in  tdie  plan  cf 
the  gHmp  whidi  I  remembered,  one 
or  iTwo  harmloBa  clerks  belongiig 
to  the  town  stores  wece  louiigingat 
the  porch  in  the  snuunar  gloaaung 
comparing  sabnon  flies,  or  talking 
iiiout  the  cricket  clnb  jfhkk  had 
been  set  on  foot  there  by  some 
neighbouring  gettileman. 

Baeidea  these  wwe  a  oonple  of 
smart  looking  boatmen^one  of  whom, 
after  ascertaining  who  I  was,  0- 
fcnrmed  me  thai  my  ficiend  had  8Bit 
up  hie  yacht,  a  smart  cutter  d 
twenty  tons,  and  Ukukt  if  I  preisflred 
a  sail  to  a  longer  drive  they  were 
ready  to  take  charge  of  me*  The 
wind  was  from  the  east,,  light  hot 
fieur,  and  they  believed  ifant  it  wotdd 
not  drop  tQl  midnight.  Bet  we 
had  still  seventeen  milee  to  go.  I 
inquired  what  would  hi^ppen  if  it 
did  drop,  and  aa  the  answer  was 
vague  I  determined  to  stick  to  iny 
ear»,  and  to  lose  no  tiaie^  £n*  it  was 
growing  daric  My  dri w  daolinBd 
a  change  of  horses.  The  small  well* 
bred  Irish  car  horse  doas  his  foi^ 
miles  a  day  through  the  aeaaon  wid 
only  an  occasional  rest,  and  seeDiB 
little  the  worse  for  it.  Awey  we 
went  again  afber  a  halt  of  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  and  three 
minutes  faran^t  us  to  the  sospeD* 
sion  bridge  crossing  ih&  head  of  ihe 
fiord,  one  end  of  whieh  rests  on  the 
peninaula  where  the  Protestants 
wece  besieged.  That,  too,  with  its 
traditions  was  a  thing  of  the  psB^ 
and  might  have  fiumished  a  text  st 
any  other  tame  for  its  apprepnate 
meditations.  Bat  the  scene  was  too 
beautiful  for  moraliamg.  The  piiu^ 
evening  light  had  ^dad  oS  ^ 
mountains,  but  the  tints  whiish  lin- 
gered in  the  western  sky  woe  W" 
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flaciod  fisdntly  on  the  gUmmerizig 
water.  The  ontter  was  dearing  oat 
of  the  liarbonr  with  her  big  gaff  iep* 
sail  se^  and  her  balloon  jib,  and  as 
she  slid  away  the  men  tanntinglj 
hailed  wa  and  promiaed  to  tell  my 
friends  that  we  were  coming. 

The  mare  received  an  intamatlon 
bhkt  she  mnst  pnt  her  best  foot  fcnr* 
V!Fard  ;  we  stmok  off  to  the  right  on 
sroasing  the  bridge  and  entered  a 
long'  fir  wood  which  skirts  the  iriyer, 
gatohing  glimpses  at  intervals  of 
khe  shimngws^ar  throng^  S^P>  ^ 
thB  treesi.. 

By  and  by  we  emerged  into 
^pen  gronnd.  The  road  was  level, 
following  the  line  of  the  bay  for 
sight  or  nine  miles,  and.  crossing  the 
oioutha  of  valley  lifter  valley  where 
bhe  streams  wMch  drain  the  hills 
mn  into  the  sea.  It  was  now  daik 
90  £ac  as  a  summer  night  is  ever 
iark.  The  cutter  stiU  kept  ahead 
Df  XMB,  shimmering  ghost*like  in  the 
oncertain.  li^t.  SometimeB  we 
leemed  to  be  gaining  on  her,:— -then 
EiB  a  firesh  puff  of  air  overtook  her 
ihe  stole  away.  At  last  our  ways 
parted ;  she  held  on  towards  a  head- 
land &r  down  the  bay  which  she 
wae  obliged  to  roand  before  she 
oonld  enter  Kihnakilk^,  the  haav 
hour  on  which  Derreen  is  situated^ 
The  road,  to  avoid  a  long^  circnity 
Btrikea^  npwards  over  a  pass  in  the 
hills,  to  deaeend  on  the  other  side 
into  the  head  of  the  valley. 

The  aseent  now  became  tedious  : 
we  had  kiet  the  cutter,  and  wexe 
climbing  the  broken  side  of  an 
utterly  barren  mountain.  The  dis- 
tant 'vdew  was  hidden  by  the  dark- 
ness, and  the  forms  immediately 
round  us  had  nothing  striking  about 
fehem,  beyond  a  solitary  peak  which 
shot  np  black  and  gloomy-looking 
into  the  sky.  Two  miles  of  walking 
^xmd  made  me  impatient  to  be 
ttmy  journey's  end,  and  I  was  un- 
prepared for  the  scene  which  was  im- 
nediately  about  to  break  upon  me. 

We  reached  the  crest  at  last — 
rounded    a  comer    of   rock,    and 


were  at  once  in  another  world.  The 
moon  had  risen,  though  concealed 
by  the  hill  which  we  had  been 
ascending,  and  burst  upon  us  broad 
and  fiill  as  we  turned  to  desoend. 
Bcdow  us  was  a  long  deep  valley 
losing  itself  to  the  left  in  the  sha* 
duwB  in  the  GBengariff  mountains ; 
opening  to  the  ri^bit  in  the  harbour 
of  Kilmakilloge,  which  lay  out  like 
a  looking  glass  in  the  midst  of  the 
hills  in  which  it  is  landlocked. 
AorosB,  immediately  before  us,  was 
a  gorge,  black  and  narrow,  the 
sides  of  which  in  the  imperfect 
light  appealed  to  &11  precipitously 
two  iiiousand  feet.  Beyond,  at  the 
h^^l  of  the  harbour,  was  a  second 
group  of  mountains  shaped  in  stUl 
wilder  variety,  while  the  bottom  of 
tiie  vaaUey  was  traversed  by  a  river 
divided  into  long  shining  pools  sug^ 
gpBsiive  of  salmon  and  sea  trout,  ami 
broken,  at  intervals  with  cascades, 
the  roar  of  which  swayed  up  fitfully 
in  the  night  air. 

These  glens  and  precipiceB  had 
been  the  retreat  of  the  last  Earl  of 
Desmond  in  the  closing  summer  of 
his  life.  The  long  peninsula  shut 
in  between  the  fiords  of  Bantry  and 
Kenmore  was  then  covered  from  end 
to  end  withforest, inaoceamble  except 
by  water,  or  penetrated  by  a  few 
scarce  disoorerable  horsetracks ; 
inhabited  only  by  wolves,  and  fay 
men  who  were  almost  as  wild,  and 
•wesee  human  onlv  in  the  ineffable 
fidelity  with  which  they  concealed 
and  Yielded  their  hunted  chie£ 
The  esioxmoustoaes  which  lie  in  the 
Ik^s,  or  ^e  trunks  whidb  break  on 
all  sides  out  of  the  ground,  prove 
that  once  these  hills  were  as  thickly 
wooded  aa  those  which  have  escaped 
the  spoiler^  and  in  their  summer 
Hvery  delight  the  tourist  at  Killar- 
ney.  Mow,,  the  single  &ult  of  the 
landscape  is  its  desolation.  Sir 
William  Petty,  who  obtained  the 
assignment  of  the  principality  of 
Kerry,  on  terms  as  easy  as  those 
on  which  the  Colonial  Office 
squandered    millions  of   the    best 
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acres  in  Canada,  considered  tlie 
supply  of  fiiel  to  be  practically  as 
inexhaustible  as  we  now  consider 
our  coal  measures.  He  set  up 
refining  works  on  the  shore  of  the 
harbour,  and  tin  and  copper  ore  was 
brought  over  there,  till  the  last 
available  stick  had  been  cut  down 
to  smelt  it.  Nature  still  struggles  to 
repair  the  ruin,  and  young  oaks  and 
birches  sprout  of  themselves,  year 
after  year,  out  of  the  soil, — but  the 
cattle  browse  them  ofi*  as  they  ap- 
pear ;  and  the  wolves  being  destroyed 
which  once  scared  the  sheep  out  of 
the  covers,  and  gave  them  time  to 
renew  their  natural  waste,  civilisa- 
tion itself  continues  the  work  of  the 
destroyer,  and  dooms  the  district  to 
perpetual  barrenness.  Of  the  forests 
of  oak  and  arbutus  and  yew  which 
once  clothed  the  whole  of  Kerry, 
the  woods  at  Killamey  have  alone 
escaped ;  those  and  some  few  other 
scattered  spots,  which  for  some 
special  reason  were  spared  in  the 
general  havoc. 

At  one  of  these,  the  'domain' 
as  it  is  called  of  Derreen,  I  have 
by  this  time  arrived.  Two  miles 
of  descent  balanced  the  climb  on 
the  other  side.  We  are  again  in 
the  midst  of  trees.  Level  meadows 
beside  the  river  are  dotted  with 
sleeping  cattle,  we  have  passed  a 
fEurm-house^  or  two,  and  now  a 
chapel  handsome  and  new,  at  a 
meeting  of  cross  roads.  We  torn 
into  a  gate,  a  gravel  drive  leads  us 
to  where  lights  are  shinii^  behind 
overhanging  branches.  The  har- 
bour is  close  below  us ;  a  four-oared 
boat  is  going  out  for  a  night's  fish- 
ing ;  the  cutter  is  at  this  very 
moment  picking  up  her  moorings ; 
we  have  not  beaten  her,  but  we 
are  not  disgraced  ourselves.  In 
another  minute  we  are  in  the  broad 
walk  which  leads  to  the  house.  The 
night  was  hot,  my  friend's  party 
were  on  the  lawn ;  some  of  them 
had  been  dining  on  board  a 
yacht,  the  lights  of  which  were 
visible  as  she  lay  at  anchor,  a  mile 


from  the  windows.  They  had  come 
on  shore  in  the  yacht's  gig,  and 
were  standing  about  reluctant  to 
go  in  doors  from  the  unusual  love- 
liness of  the  evening. 

They  proposed  a  stroll  roimd  the 
grounds,  to  which  I  was  deh'ghted 
to  consent.     The  house  stood  in  the 
middle  of  a  lawn,  shut  in  on  all 
sides  by  woods,  though  which  how- 
ever openings  had  been  cut  in  vari- 
ous places,  letting  in  the  view  of 
the  water.     The  original  building, 
which  had  been  the  residence  of 
Morty  and  his  sons,  was  HtUe  more 
than  a  cottage.     It  had  been  en- 
larged by  a  straggling  wing  better 
suited  to  the   habits   of    modem 
times.      Morty,   who   cared   little 
for  beauty,  had  let  the  trees  grow 
close  to  iuie  door.     He  might  nave 
shot  wood-cocks  from  his  window, 
and  I  dare  say  he  did ;  while  the 
close  cover   had  served  to  shelter 
and  conceal  his  considerable  opera- 
tions in  the  smuggling  line.     This 
more  practical  aspect  of  things  had 
been  superseded  by  the  sentimental, 
and  by  lopping  and  clearing,  full 
justice  haa  been  done  to  the  beaaty 
— ^I  may  say,  the  splendour^— of  the 
situation.  The  harbour  of  Elihnakil- 
loge  forms  a  branch  of  the  Kenmaze 
Biver,  from  three  to  four  milea  deep, 
and  pierced  on  both  sides  by  long 
creeks,  divided  by  wooded  promon- 
tories.    On  the  largest  of  these, 
some  ninety  acres  in  extent^  the 
house  had  been  placed.    Two  acres 
had  been  cleared  to  make  a  garden. 
Four  or  five  more  formed  a  field 
running  down  to  the  sea.     The  rest 
was  as  Nature  made  it,  the  primeval 
forest,    untouched    save     for    the 
laurels  and  rhododendrons  which 
were    scattered    under    the    trees 
where  the  ground  was  dry  enough 
to  let  them  prow.    Two  rivers  feU 
into  the  harbour  at  the  upper  end, 
one  of  them  that  along  which  I  had 
just  been  driving,  tJbe   other,  the 
larger,  emerging  out  of  a  broad 
valley  under  a  bridge  which,  with 
the  water  behind,  showed  clear  and 
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distinot  in  tlie  moonlight.  JUl 
ronnd  ns  rose  the  wall  of  monntains, 
the  broken  outline  being  the  more 
striking,  because  at  night  the  sur- 
ges details  are  lost  and  only  the 
large  forms  are  visible.  The  skj 
line  on  three  sides  was  from  two  to 
six  miles  distant.  On  the  fourth 
side,  towards  the  mouth  of  the  har- 
bour, it  was  more  remote ;  but  here, 
too,  the  rim  of  mountains  continued 
to  the  eye  unbroken.  The  ocean  was 
shut  off  by  the  huge  back-bone  of 
hills  which  stretches  from  Macgil- 
Hcuddy's  Eeeks  to  the  Atlantic. 
To  aU  appearance  Derreen  was  cut 
off  from  &e  world  as  effectually  as 
the  yalley  of  Basselas ;  and,  hut  for 
the  intrusion  of  the  postman,  made 
mdent  by  my  friend's  inquiries  as 
io  the  last  division  and  the  white- 
bait dinner,  but  for  the  croquet 
(fires  which  I  stumbled  over  on 
kbe  lawn,  we  might  have  seemed 
livided  as  utterly  from,  all  con- 
nection with  the  world  and  its  con- 
5ems.  We  wandered  through  the 
ifoods  and  along  the  walks  which 
bllowed  the  shore.  The  wind  was 
l^ne:  the  last  breath  of  it  had 
wrought  the  yacht  to  her  moorings. 
Che  water  was  like  a  sheet  of  pale 
jold,  lighted  in  the  shadows  by 
)hosphorescent  flashes  where  a  seal 
rras  chasing  a  mullet  for  his  supper. 
Par  off  we  heard  the  cries  or  the 
ishennen  as  they  were  laying  out 
heir  mackerel  nets,  a  heron  or  two 
lew  screaming  out  of  some  lai^ 
rees  beside  the  boat-house,  resentml 
it  "die  intrusion  on  their  night's 
■est;  and  from  overhead  came  a 
Tisli  of  wings  and  the  long  wild 
rhistle  of  the  curlew. 

One  of  the  ladies  observed  that 
t  was  like  a  scene  in  a  play.  She 
ras  fond  of  theatres  herself;  she 
ras  a  distinguished  artist  in  that 
[xie— or  would  have  been  had  she 
een  bred  to  the  trade ;  and  her 
imiles  followed  her  line  of  thought, 
t  sotmded  absurd,  but  I  remem- 
ered  having  myself  experienced 
nee   an  exactly  similar  sensation. 


I  was  going  up  Channel  in  a 
steamer.  It  was  precisely  such  an- 
other warm,  breathless  moonlight 
summer  night,  save  that  there 
was  a  Hght  mist  over  the  water 
which  prevented  us  from  seeing 
very  clearly  objects  that  were  at 
any  distiuice  from  us.  The  watch 
on  the  forecastle  called  out,  A  sail 
ahead!  We  shut  off  the  steam, 
and  passed  slowly  within  a  bis- 
cuit's throw  of  an  enormous  China 
clipper,  with  all  her  canvas  set,  and 
every  sail  drooping  flat  fi^m  the 
yards.  We  hesid  the  officers  talk- 
ing on  the  quarter-deck.  The 
ship's  bell  struck  the  hour  as  we 
went  by.  Why  the  recollections  of 
the  familiar  sea  moonlight  of  Drury 
Lane  should  have  rushed  over  me 
at  such  a  moment  I  know  not,  un- 
less it  be  that  those  only  who  are 
rarely  gifted  feel  natural  beauty 
with  real  intensity.  With  the  rest 
of  us  our  high  sensations  are  at  best 
partly  artificial.  We  make  an  effort 
to  realise  emotions  which  we  imagine 
that  we  ought  to  experience,  and  are 
theatrical  ourselves  in  making  it. 

A  glance  out  of  the  window  in 
the  morning  showed  that  I  had  not 
overrated  the  general  charm  of  the 
situation.  The  colours  were  unlike 
those  of  any  mountain  scenery  to 
which  I  was  accustomed  elsewhere. 
The  temperature  is  many  degrees 
higher  tiian  that  of  the  Scotch 
highlands.  The  Gulf  Stream  im- 
pinges full  upon  the  mouths  of  its 
long  bavs.  Every  tide  carries  the 
flood  of  warm  water  forty  miles 
inland,  and  the  vegetation  conse- 
quently is  rarely  or  never  checked 
by  frost  even  two  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea-level.  Thus  the 
mountains  have  a  greenness  alto- 
gether peculiar,  stretches  of  grass 
as  rich  as  water-meadows  reaching 
between  the  crags  and  precipices  to 
the  very  summits.  The  rock,  chiefly 
Old  Red  Sandstone,  is  purple.  The 
heather,  of  which  there  are  enor- 
mous masses,  is  in  many  places 
waist  deep. 
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The  Bky  was  clondleBS,  aaid  catcli- 
ing  the  chance  of  performing  my 
morning's  ablutions  in  salt  water,  I 
slipped  into  the  few  indispenaable 
garments,  and  hurried  down  to  the 
front  door.  My  host's  youngest 
boy,  a  brown-cheeked  creature  of 
six,  who  was  playing  with  the  dogs 
on  the  steps,  undertook  to  pilot  me 
to  the  bathing-plaoe,  a  move  not 
wholly  disinterested  on  his  part,  as 
the  banks  on  either  side  of  the 
walks  were  covered  with  wild 
strawberries  and  whortleberries. 
Away  we  went  through  the  woods 
again,  among  the  gnarled  and  moss- 
clothed  trunks  of  oaks  hundreds 
of  years  old,  and  between  huge 
boulders,  draped  with  ferns  and 
London  pride,  which  here  grows 
luxuriantly  wild.  The  walk  ended 
at  a  jutting  promontory  of  rock, 
where  steps  had  been  cut,  leading 
to  the  water  at  a  soft  spot  where  a 
dike  of  slate  had  pierced  a  &ult  in 
the  sandstone.  The  water  itself 
was  stainless  as  the  Atlantic.  I 
jumped  in  oareftdly,  expecting  i» 
touch  the  bottom,  yet  I  oouW 
scarcely  reach  it  by  diving.  I  tried 
to  persuade  my  companion  to  take 
a  swim  upon  my  back,  but  he  was 
too  wary  to  be  tempted.  He  was  a 
philosopher,  and  was  speculating 
on  nuJdng  a  fortune  out  of  the 
copper  veins  which  were  shining  in 
the  interstices  of  the  slate.  Our 
friend  the  seal,  whom  we  had  seen 
at  supper,  seemed  disposed  to  join 
me.  A  shmy  black  head  popped 
up  from  under  the  surfece  thfrty 
yards  off,  and  looked  me  over  to 
see  if  I  was  one  of  his  Telations ; 
but  after  a  careful  scrutiny  he  dis- 
liked ihe  looks  of  me,  <iropped 
under,  and  disappeared.  The  seals 
once  swarmed  upon  this  coast  under 
shelter  of  popular  superstition. 
<  The  sowlfl  of  thim  that  were 
drowned  at  the  flood'  were  sup- 
posed to  be  enchanted  in  their 
bodies,  undergoing  water^  purga. 
tory.  At  times  they  were  allowed 
to  drop  their    skins,  and  play  in 


human  form  upon  the  shore,  and 
the  mortal  who  was  bold  enongh 
to  steal  the  robe  of  some  fi^- 
•mn.iH«qi  whom  he  could  gorpnse:, 
might  win  her  and  keep  her  for 
his  bride.  They  are  yielcting  slomij 
before  what  is  called  education  and 
cavihsatian,  and  the  last  of  them 
will  soon  be  a  thing  of  hiataiy 
like  the  last  wolf;  but  the  resfaric- 
tion  upon  firearms  in  Ireland  still 
acts  as  a  protection,  and  a  few 
yet  knter  about  the  quiet  nods 
where  they  find  theinaehres  un- 
molested. 

Before  I  was  dressed  wa  heard  a 
sound  of  oars ;  a  boat  caone  round 
the  comer,  rowed  hy  the  men  ha- 
longing  to  i^e  cutter.  Thej  had 
been  out  early  to  take  up  the  fluke 
nets  and  overhaul  the  lobster  pots, 
and  were  bringing  in  what  ^nej 
had  eooght  to  the  nouse.  A  donn 
plaice,  two  or  three  pairs  of  Imrge 
soles,  and  a  ^teirbot  twelve  pounds 
weight,  made  up  rather  noore  than 
an  average  night's  haul,  obtainfid 
by  idle  rudest  of  methods.  Hht 
nets  aire  of  fine  twine  with  a  large 
mesh.  They  are  from  fifty  to  a 
hundnd  £Bithoms  long,  five  feet 
doep,  and  held  perpendicnlariy  on 
the  sand  at  the  bottom,  by  a  hue 
of  leads,  just  sufficient  to  sink 
Idiem,  and  a  line  of  small  corkB  to 
keep  them  in  an  upright  poaitiozL 
in  these  the  flat  Sah  «iitangk 
themaebres — such  of  them  as  are 
stupid  enough  to  perserere  in  en- 
da&YOuring  to  push  thjroagh,  and 
are  without  the  strength,  lika  the 
conger  and  dogMfish,  to  hreak  the 
net,  and  tear  a  way  for  themselves. 
Huge  rents  showed  where  oreaUir^ 
of  this  kind  had  escaped  capture ; 
but  the  holes  axe  easily  mended, 
and  so  many  fish  can  be  taken  with 
so  much  ease,  that  the  people  do 
not  care  to  improye  on  ^eir  Isadi- 
tionary  ways.  It  is  not  for  want 
of  ingenuity  or  industry.  The  Pat  of 
Kerry  is  either  unlike  his  kindred 
in  the  rest  of  the  island,  or  thej 
are  a  calumniated  raoe  altogether. 
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On  EjlmakOloge,  he  nu^s  Ids 
own  boats,  he  makes  his  own  nets, 
he  twists  his  own  ropes  and  cables 
ont  of  the  fibre  of  the  bog  pine 
which  he  digs  oat  of  the  peat.  He 
wants  but  a  market  to  change  his 
skiff  into  a  trawler,  and  to  esta- 
blish a  second  Brixham  at  the 
splendid  baj  of  BallinskelligB. 

Half  a  dozen  skate  were  lying  on 
the  bottom  boards  among  the  n(A>ler 
ftsh,  here  used  onl j  to  be  oat  np  for 
bait^  these,  and  a  monster  called 
an  angel  dmrk,  begotten  long  ago, 
it  iwvuld  af^pear,  from  some  nnlaw- 
fdl  concabinage  between  a  dog-ficdi 
and  A  ray.  There  were  tiiree  enor- 
nums  lobsters  besides,  better  in  my 
eKperiemce  to  look  at  i^ian  to  eat. 
Oa  these  coasts  it  seems  as  if  the 
yonng  vigoxoos  lobsters  kill  their 
orvfoi  pz«y  wiidioat  trouble  in  finding 
it,  scadi  tilie  bait  in  the  wicker  pots 
tempts  only  iiie  orergrown  and 
a^ed,  whose  aetive  powers  are  foil- 
ing them. 

I  was  to  make  the  best;  nse  of 
my  time,  and  at  bres^ifwt  we  talked 
over  our  plans  for  the  day.  Picnics, 
monntain  walks,  antiqaarmnising 
expeditions,  fishing,  salt  or  fresh, 
wece  alternately  proposed.  The 
weather  luckily  came  to  the  assis- 
taace  of  oar  irresolution.  It  was 
sidll  intensely  hot.  The  riyers 
wflze  low  and  dear  as  crystal, 
so  it  ^was  Tain  to  think  of  the 
aafanan.  9?he  boatmen  reported  that 
the  easlerly  wind  was  still  blow- 
as^,  but  tlsit  feom  i)he  look  of  the 
sky,  and  the  bref^kang  of  the  swell 
oarfcflide  ihe  haoHbour,  they  ^cpected 
A  shift  in  the  evening,  so  we  agreed 
io  ^''™^  down  the  be^  in  the  yacht 
as  long  as  the  land  breeze  held,  and 
tniBt  Jto  the  pvomiBed  change  to 
bnsg  us  back.  The  ladies  declined 
to  aoeompafiy  us,  l^e  ocean  roll 
and  a  hot  son  being  a  tiying  com- 
Isination  even  to  seasoned  stomachs. 
So  my  £ciend  and  I  started  alone 
-waiSa.  &e  boys,  with  a  packed  ham- 
per to  be  pr«^)ared  against  emer- 
gencies.      The    cutter   was    large 


enough  for  its  purpose,  and  not  too 
large.  Though  we  did  not  intend 
to  court  bad  weather,  we  could  en- 
counter it  without  alarm  if  it  over- 
took us.  We  had  a  main  cabin,  with 
two  sofas  and  a  swing  table ;  a  small 
inner  cabin  with  a  single  berth, 
with  a  kitchen  forward,  where  the 
men  slung  their  hammocks.  Wo 
slipped  our  moorings  and  ran  out 
of  the  harbour,  passing  the  Cowes 
schooner,  which  lay  lazily  at  anchor. 
Her  owner  and  his  party  were  scat^ 
tered  in  her  various  boats,  some 
had  gone  up  to  Kenmare  marketing, 
some  were  pollock  fishing,  others 
were  engaged  in  the  so-called 
amusement  of  shooting  the  guille- 
mots and  the  puffins,  which  unused 
to  firearms  ^sote  confidingly  on  the 
veater  to  be  destroyed :  beautiful  in 
their  living  motion,  worse  than  use- 
less when  dead.  We  flung  our  half 
uttered  maledictions  at  the  idiots,, 
■who  were  bringing  dishonour  on 
the  name  of  sportsmen.  For  a  week 
after  the  bay  was  covered  with 
wounded  biros,  which  were  dying- 
slowly  frcon  being  unable  to  pro- 
cure food. 

Before  we  turned  into  the  main 
river  we  passed  an  iriand  on  which 
was  a  singular  bank  of  ec£rth,  wast- 
ing year  1^  year  by  the  action  of  the 
tide,  and  ahnost  gone  to  nothing :  it 
^was  the  last  remains  of  a  moraine, 
deposited  who  can  guess  when,  by 
a  glacier  which  has  leffc  its  sco- 
rings everywhere  on  the  hill  sides. 
The  people  call  it  Spanish  Island, 
and  have  a  legend  that  one  of  the 
ships  of  the  Armada  was  wrecked 
th^.  It  is  an  unlikely  story.  No 
galleon  which  had  doubled  the 
Blaskets  would  have  turned  out  of 
its  course  into  the  Kenmare  liver, 
nor  if  it  had  wandered  into  such 
a  place  could  easily  have  been 
wrecked  there.  More  Kkely  it  was 
a  fishing  station  at  a  time  when 
Newfoundland  was  undiscovered, 
Mid  fleets  came  annually  to  these 
seas  from  Oomna  and  Bilbao,  for 
their  bacalaa — their  Lenten    cod 
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And  ling.  As  many  as  two  hnndred 
Spanish  smacks  were  then  some- 
times seen  together  in  the  harbonr 
at  Valencia. 

The    breeze     freshened    as    we 
cleared  out  of  KHmakilloge.     The 
main  bay  is  here  four  miles  broad, 
and  widens  rapidly  as  it  approaches 
the    mouth.      We   saw    the    open 
Atlantic    twenty    miles    from    us, 
and  we  met  the  swell  with  which 
we  had   been  threatened,  but   so 
long  and  easy  that  we  rose  over 
the  waves,  scarcely   conscious    of 
motion,  and  rattled  along  with  a 
three-quarter  breeze  and  every  sail 
•drawing,  seven  knots  through  the 
water.    We  were  heading  straight 
for   Scarriff,    a  rock   eleven  hun- 
4red    feet    high,     which,    though 
several  miles  from  the  mainland, 
forms    the  extreme    point  of   the 
•chain  which  divides  Kenmare  river 
from  BaUinskelligs  bay.    Thousands 
^f  sea  birds  wheeling  and  scream- 
ing over  the  water  showed  that  the 
.great  shoals  of  small    fish  which 
frequent  these  bays  in  the  autumn 
liad  already  begun  to  appear.   Gbn- 
nets,   towering    like  falcons,   shot 
^own    three  hundred    feet    sheer, 
clisappeared  a  moment,   and   rose 
with    shiny  sprats    struggUng    in 
their  beaks.     Half  a  dozen  hernng 
hogs  were  having  a  pleasant  time 
of  it,  and  besides  these,  two  enor- 
mous   grampuses    were    showing 
their  sharp  black  fins  at  intervals, 
one    thirty    feet    long,    the    other 
evidently    larger,    how  much    we 
-could  not  tell,  for  he  never  showed 
his  foil  length,  though  he  rolled  near 
OS,  and  we  coxdd  judge  his  dimen- 
^ons  only  from  the  width  across 
the  shoulders.     The  sprats  were  in 
^ruel  case.     The  whales  and  por- 
poises hunted  them  up  out  of  the 
5eep  water.      The  gurnet   caught 
them    midway.      The    sea    birds 
swooped  on  them  as  they  splashed 
in  terror  on  the  surfftce.    They  too 
liad    doubtless    fattened    in    their 
torn  on  smaller  victims.    Our  boys 
avenged   the  shades    of   some  of 


them  on  one  set  at  least  of  their 
persecutors.  They  threw  over  thar 
fislung  lines,  and  six  or  seven  big 
gurnet  were  flapping  in  the  basket 
before  we  had  cleared  the  edge  of 
the  shoal. 

Creeks  and  bays  opened  on  either 
side  of  us,  and  closed  again  as  we 
ran  on.     As  we  neared  the  monili 
of  the   river  we  saw  the  waves 
breaking    furiously  on    a    line  of 
rocks  some  little  cQstanoe  from  ihe  ^ 
north  shore.    We  edged  away  to- 
wards  them  for    a    nearer  view, 
when  it  appeared    that  the  rodu 
formed  a  natural  breakwater  to  a 
still  cove,  a  mile  long  and  half  a 
mile  deep,  which  lay  inside.    There 
was  a  narrow  opening  at    either 
extremity  of   the  reef.      The  en- 
trance looked  ugly  enoueh,  for  the 
line  of  foam  extended  nrom  ehoK 
to  shore,  and  black  jagged  points 
showed   themselves  in  tiie  hollow 
of  the  boiling  surge,  which  would 
have  made  quick  work  with  us  had 
we  grazed  them;  but  my  friend 
knew  the  soundings  to  a  foot,  and 
as  the  place  was  curious  he  curried 
me  inside.     Instantly  that  we  were 
behind  the  reef  we  were  in  still 
water  three  feithoms  deep,  with  a 
clear  sandy  bottom.    We  ran  along 
for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  tiien 
found  ourselves  suddenly  in  front 
of  one  of  the  wicked-loolang  castks 
of  which  so  many  ruins  are  to  be 
seen  on  the  coasts  of  Cork  and 
Kerry.    They  were  all  built  in  the 
wild  times  of  the  sixteenth  oentniy, 
when  the  anarchy  of  the  land  was 
extended  to  the  ocean,  and  swamiB 
of  outlawed    English  pirates  bad 
their    nests    in    these    dangerous 
creeks.   They  formed  allianoes  with 
the  O'Sullivans  and  the  M'Carties, 
married  their  daughters,  and  shaied 
the  plunder  with  them  which  they 
levied    indiscriminately    on    tibeir 
own  and  all  other  nations.    While 
the  kingdom  of  Kerry  retained  its 
privileges  tmder  the  house  of  Des- 
mond, the  Irish  Deputies  were  un- 
able to  meddle  with  them  faj  land, 
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while  no  omiser  conld  have  yen- 
tared  to  follow  them  hy  water 
ihrongh  channels  guarded  so  peri- 
lonslj  as  that  hy  which  we  had 
entered. 

If  the  walls  of  that  old  tower 
conld  have  spoken  it  conld  have 
told  ns  many  a  strange  tale,  of 
which  every  vestige  of  a  legend 
has  now  disappeared.  We  know 
from  contemporary  records  that  the 
pirates  were  established  in  these 
places.  The  situation  of  the  castle 
which  we  were  looking  at  told  un- 
mistakably the  occupation  of  its 
owner.  A  second  deep  creek  inside 
the  larger  one,  sheltered  by  a  natural 
pier,  led  directly  to  the  door-step. 
A  couple  of  miles  inland  there  are 
traces  of  a  still  earher  stratification 
of  sea  rovers — ^in  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  remarkable  of  the  sur- 
viving Danish  forts.  The  Danes, 
too,  had  been  doubtless  guided  there 
by  the  natural  advantages  of  the 
situation.  I  would  gladly  have 
landed  and  looked  at  it,  but  time 
pressed.  We  left  the  Uttle  bay  at 
the  far  end  of  the  reef,  and  half  an 
hour  later  we  were  rising  and  falling 
on  the  great  waves  of  the  open 
ocean. 

Having  been  dosed  with  hard 
eggs  at  breakfast  I  found  sickness 
impossible.  They  act  like  wadding 
in  a  gun,  keeping  the  charge  hard 
and  tight  in  its  place ;  and  after 
a  qualm  or  two,  my  stomach  find- 
ing further  contention  would  lead 
to  no  satisfactory  result  was  satis- 
fied to  leave  me  to  enjoy  myself. 
The  mainland  ends  on  the  north 
side  at  the  Lamb  Head,  so  called 
perhaps  because  it  is  one  of  the  most 
savage-looking  crags  on  which 
stranded  ship  was  ever  shattered. 
Outside  it  are  a  series  of  small 
islands  from  a  few  acres  to  as  many 
square  miles  in  extent,  divided  from 
each  other  by  deep  channels,  a 
quarter  or  half  a  mile  in  width.  It 
is  a  place  to  keep  clear  of  in  hazy 
weather.  Irish  boatmen  may  be 
trusted  while  they  can  see  their 
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landmarks,  but  my  friend  told  me 
that  he  was  caught  by  a  fog  in 
this  very  place  the  first  time  that 
he  had  ever  been  near  it.  He  had 
a  chart  and  a  compass,  and  had 
turned  in  as  it  was  night  leaving 
the  tiller  to  his  captain.  Luckily 
he  was  not  asleep.  The  roar  of  the 
breakers  becoming  louder  he  went 
on  deck  to  look  about  him,  and  he 
found  that  the  fellow  knew  no 
more  of  a  compass  than  of  a  steam 
engine,  and  that  he  was  steering 
dead  upon  the  rocks.  To-day  how- 
ever we  ran  in  and  out  with  abso- 
lute confidence,  and  we  threaded 
our  way  to  the  splendid  clifis  of 
Scarriff,  the  last  of  the  group,  which 
towered  up  towards  the  sea  a  thou- 
sand feet  out  of  the  water.  On 
the  land  side  the  slope  was  more 
gradual ;  it  was  covered  with  grass 
and  dotted  with  cattle ;  in  a  hollow 
we  saw  the  smoke  of  a  soUtary 
house ;  we  heard  a  cock  crow  and 
the  clacking  of  a  hen,  and  wild  and 
lonely  and  dreary  as  the  island 
seemed  the  people  living  there  are 
very  reasonably  happy  and  have  not 
the  slightest  wish  to  leave  it. 

From  the  description  given  of  the 
scene  by  Walsingham  the  historian, 
Scarriff  is  not  improbably  the  place 
where  a  Cornish  knight  in  the  time 
of  the  second  Richard  came  to  a 
deserved  and  terrible  end.  It  was  a 
very  bad  time  in  England .  Rehgion 
and  society  were  disorganised ;  and 
the  savage  passions  of  men  released 
from  their  natural  restraints  boiled 
over  in  lawlessness  and  crime.  Sir 
John  Arundel,  a  gentleman  of  some 
distinction,  had  gathered  together 
a  party  of  wild  youths  to  make 
an  expedition  to  Ireland.  He  was 
windbound  either  at  Penzance  or 
St.  Ives  ;  and  being  in  uneasy 
quarters,  or  the  time  hanging  heav}^ 
on  his  hands,  he  requested  hospi- 
tality fix)m  the  abbess  of  a  neigh- 
bouring nunnery.  The  abbess,  hor- 
rified at  the  prospect  of  entertaining 
such  unruly  guests,  begged  him  to 
excuse   her.     But  neither  excuses 
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nor  prayers  availed.  Aruudel  and 
his  companions  took  possession  of 
the  convent,  which  they  made 
the  scene  of  unrestrained  and 
frightful  debauchery.  The  sisters 
were  sacrificed  to  their  appetites, 
and  when  the  weather  changed  were 
carried  off  to  the  ship  and  compelled 
to  accompany  their  violators.  As 
they  neared  tiie  Irish  coast  the  gale 
returned  in  its  fury.  Superstition 
is  the  inseparable  companion  of 
cowardice  and  cruelty,  and  the 
wretched  women  were  flung  over- 
board to  propitiate  the  demon  of  the 
storm.  *  Approbatum  est  non  esse 
cur»  Deis  securitatem  nostram,  esse 
ultionem.'  If  Providence  did  noi 
interfere  to  save  the  honour  or  the 
lives  of  the  poor  nuns,  at  least  it 
revenged  their  &te.  The  ship  drove 
before  the  south- wester,  helpless 
as  a  disabled  wreck.  She  was  hurled 
on  Scarriff  or  possibly  on  Cape 
Clear,  and  was  broken  instantly  to 
pieces.  A  handful  of  half-drowned 
wretches  were  saved  by  the  inhabi- 
tants to  relate  their  horrible  tale. 
Arundel  himself  being  a  powerftd 
swimmer  had  struggled  upon  the 
rocks  alive,  but  he  was  caught  by  a 
returning  wave  before  he  could 
climb  beyond  its  reach,  and  he  was 
whirled  away  in  the  boiling  foam. 

With  us  too  the  sea  was  rising 
heavily.  The  wind  had  shifted  to 
the  west  as  the  boatmen  had  fore- 
told, and  though  as  yet  iliere  was  but 
Httle'of  it,  the  mercury  was  falling 
rapidly.  A  dark  bank  of  clouds  lay 
along  the  seaward  horizon,  and  i^e 
huge  waves  which  were  rolling 
home  and  flying  in  long  green  sheets 
up  the  side  of  the  cliff  implied  that 
it  was  blowing  heavily  outside. 
My  friend  had  intended  to  take  me 
on  to  the  Skelligs,  two  other  islands 
lying  ten  miles  to  the  north-west  of 
us,  on  the  larger  of  which  are  the 
remains  of  a  church  and  of  three  or 
four  beehive  houses  which  tradition 
says  were  once  occupied  by  hermits. 
The  Irish  hermits  as  we  know  lo- 
oted themselves  in  many  strange 


places  round  the  coast,  and  may  as 
well  have  chosen  a  home  for  them- 
selves on  the  Skelligs  as  anywhere 
else.  But  it  is  to  be  noticed  also, 
that  even  hermits  unless  supported 
like  Elijah  by  the  ravens  mi&st  have 
found  food  somewhere.  During  the 
winter  communication  wil^  the 
mainland  must  have  been  often 
impossible  for  weeks  together,  and 
as  there  is  scarcely  a  square  yard 
of  grass  on  the  whole  place,  they 
coxdd  have  kept  neither  sheep  nor 
cattle.  iWhoever  dwelt  in  those 
houses  must  have  lived  by  fishing. 
The  cod  fishing  round  the  rocks  is 
the  very  best  on  the  whole  coast, 
and  remembering  how  indispensable 
the  dried  cod.  had  been  made  by  the 
lasting  rules  to  the  Catholic  popn- 
lation  of  Europe,  I  cannot  help 
fancying,  however  unromanlic  the 
suggestion  may  sound,  that  some- 
thing more  practical  than  devotion 
was  connected  with  the  community 
that  resided  there.  We  were 
obliged,  however,  to  abandon  all 
idea  of  going  there  for  the  present 
Could  we  have  reached  the  islands 
we  could  not  have  landed.  The 
cutter  was  already  pitching  so 
heavilv  that  the  top  of  Scarrifi^ 
though  immediately  over  us,  was 
occasionally  hidden  by  the  waves. 
If  we  ventured  further  we  might 
have  found  it  impossible  to  recover 
Kenmare  bay  and  might  have  been 
obliged  to  ran  for  Ycdencia:  so  we 
hauled  our  wind,  went  about^  and 
turned  our  bows  homewards.  The 
motion  became  more  easy  as  we  fell 
off  before  the  rollers.  My  friend 
gave  up  the  tiller  to  one  of  the  men, 
and  we  got  out  our  hamper  and 
stretched  ourselves  on  deck  to  eat 
our  dinner,  for  which  the  tossing, 
strange  to  say,  had  sharpened  onr 
appetite.  There  is  no  medium  at 
sea.  You  are  either  dead  sick  or 
ravenous,  and  we,  not  excluding 
the  two  boys,  were  the  latter. 

Among  human  pleasures  ihere 
are  few  more  agreeable  than  that 
of  the  cigar  which  follows  a  repast 
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of  tbis  kind,  the  cold  chicken  and 
the  clarot  having  been  disposed  of, 
when  St.  Emilion  has  tasted  like  the 
choicest  Lafitte,  the  sun  warm  and 
not  too  warm,  the  wind  at  onr  backs, 
and  the  spring  cnshions  from  the 
cabin  tossed  about  in  the  conftision 
which  suits  the  posture  in  which  we 
are  most  at  ease.  As  we  laj  lazily 
enjoying  ourselves,  my  host  pointed 
out  to  me  one  more  of  the  interest- 
ing features  of  the  coast.  Bound 
the  Lamb  Head  to  the  north,  facing 
the  islands  among  which  we  had 
been  dodging,  was  another  small 
hay,  cut  out  by  the  action  of  the 
waves,  at  the  bottom  of  which  we 
sa^w  the  water  breaking  on  a  white 
line  of  sand.  Behind  the  sand  two 
valleys  met,  the  slopes  of  which  were 
covered  prettily  with  wood ;  and 
among  the  trees  we  could  see  the 
smoke  and  the  slated  roof  of  the 
once  famous  Derrynane  Abbey. 
There  was  the  ancestral  home  of 
the  world-celebrated  Daniel  0*Con- 
neB,  the  last  of  the  old  Irish. 
Dan  the  First,  the  Liberator's 
father,  had  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  fortune  of  the  fEunily  by  a  hand- 
some smuggling  trade.  Cargoes  of 
tea  and  tobacco  run  on  those  sands 
-were  enclosed  in  butter  casks  and 
Bent  over  the  hills  on  horses'  backs 
to  Cork  to  the  store  of  a  confederate 
znerchant,  and  thence  shipped  for 
Xiondon  as  Irish  produce.  On  those 
naoors,  Dan  the  Great  hunted  his 
liarriers.  In  the  halls  of  that  abbey 
He  feasted  friend  or  foe  like  an 
^uicient  chieftain,  and  entertained 
visitors  from  every  comer  of  Europe. 
AB  is  gone  now.  The  famine  which 
broke  O'Connell's  heart  lies  like  an 
^fcct  of  oblivion  between  the  Old 
Ireland  and  the  New,  and  his  own 
memory  is  &ding  like  the  memoiy 
of  the  age  which  he  represented. 
Some  few  local  anecdotes  of  trifling 
ixiterest  hang  about  the  mountains. 
They  say  of  Dan,  as  they  said  of 
Oliarles  11. :  he  was  the  father  of 
IxjA  people,  and  by  the  powers 
^twas  a  fine  family  he  had  of  them. 


But  Ireland  has  ceased  to  care  for 
him.  His  fame  blazed  like  a  straw 
bonfire,  and  has  left  behind  it  scarce 
a  shovelful  of  ashes.  Never  any 
public  man  had  it  in  his  power  to 
do  so  much  real  good  for  his 
country,  nor  was  there  ever  one 
who  accomplished  so  little. 

The  Lamb  Head  once  more  closes 
in.  The  wind  is  fast  rising;  the 
crests  of  the  rollers  are  beginning 
to  break ;  the  yacht  flies  down  the 
slopes,  and  steers  hard  as  the  pur- 
suing wave  overtakes  and  lifts  her. 
Down  comes  the  topsail ;  we  do  not. 
need  it  now;  more  than  once  we 
have  plunged  into  the  wave  in  front 
of  us,  and  shipped  green  water  over 
our  bows.  The  clouds  come  up 
with  occasional  heavy  drops  of  rain. 
Macgillicuddy's  Beeks  are  already 
covered;  and  on  the  lower  moun- 
tains the  mist  is  beginning  to  form. 
It  will  be  a  wet  night,  and  the  rivers 
will  fish  to-morrow.  The  harbour 
has  been  alive  with  salmon  for  the 
last  fortnight  waiting  for  a  fresh  to 
take  them  up.  We  have  still  an 
hour's  daylight  when  we  recover 
the  mouth  of  Kilmakilloge,  and  are 
in  sight  of  the  woods  of  Derreen 
again.  As  we  turn  into  the  har- 
hour  the  wind  is  broken  off  by  the, 
land.  We  are  almost  becalmed^  and 
the  yacht  drags  slowly  through  the 
water.  Tows^ds  evening  the  whit- 
ing pollock  take  freely,  so  the  linea 
are  laid  out  again,  and  we  trail  a 
couple  of  spinners.  One  is  instantly 
taken.  A  small  fellow  —  three 
pounds  weight— oomes  in  unresist- 
ingly, and  is  basketed.  A  minute 
after  the  second  line  is  snatched  out 
of  the  hands  of  my  young  bathing 
companion,  who  had  hold  of  it. 
One  of  the  boatmen  catches  it,  but 
is  unused  to  light  tackle,  and  drags 
as  if  he  was  hauling  up  an  anchor. 
He  gathers  in  a  yard  or  two,  and 
then  comes  a  convulsive  struggle. 
Each  side  pulls  his  best.  One  mo- 
ment of  uncertainty,  a  plunee  and 
a  splash  at  the  end  of  the  Hne  in 
our  wake,  and  then  all  is  pv^ 
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we  can  imagine,  without  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  we  had  hold  of 
a  conger  eel  at  least,  if  not  the  sea- 
serpent  himself. 

The  rain  came  down  as  we  ex- 
pected; rain  like  the  torrents  of 
the  tropics,  such  as  we  rarely  see  in 
these  islands  outside  Kerry.  The 
mountains  arrest  the  wet-laden 
currents  as  they  come  in  from  the 
Atlantic,  condensing  the  moisture 
into  masses  of  cloud,  which  at  once 
discharge  themselves  in  cataracts. 
We  spend  the  evening  hunting  out 
our  fishing-boxes,  sorting  flies,  and 
trying  casting-lines.  The  sky  clears 
soon  after  sunrise.  The  keeper  has 
been  down  early  to  examine  the 
condition  of  the  water,  and  is  wait- 
ing for  us  with  his  report  on  the 
rock  outside  the  hall  door  after 
breakfast. 

There  is  no  haste.     The  rivers 
are  still  coming  down  brown  and 
thick,  and  though  the  floods  run 
off  rapidly  there  will  be  no  fish- 
ing till  towai'ds  noon.     We  look 
about  us,  and  the  rock  on  which  we 
are  standing  is  itself  a  curiosity. 
The  surface  of  it  has  been  ground 
as  smooth  as  a  table.    In  the  direc- 
tion of  the  valley,  and  crossing  the 
lines  of  cleavage,  it  is  grooved  by 
the  ice-plane  which  has  passed  over 
it.  The  pebbles  brought  down  from 
the  hills  and  bedded  in  the  under 
surface  of  the  glacier  have  cut  into 
the  stone  like  chisels,  and  have  left 
marks  which  the  rain  of  unnum- 
bered years   has  failed    to    erase. 
Such  is  the  modem  theory,  which 
is  accepted  as    absolutely  proved 
because  we  are  at  present  unable  to 
conceive  any  other  agency  by  which 
the  effect  could  have  been  brought 
about.     Yet  the  inability  to  form 
another  hypothesis  may  arise,  it  is 
at  least  possible,  from  limitations  in 
ourselves,  and  attends  as  a  matter 
of  course  every  generally  received 
scientific   conjecture.     The  theory 
of  epicycles  was  once  considered  to 
be  proved,  because  no  other  expla- 
nation would  then  be  offered  of  the 
retrogression  of  the  planets ;   and 


when  we  consider  the  fate  of  so 
many  past  philosophies,  accepted  in 
their  time  as  certain,  and  made  the 
ridicule  of  later  generations,  mis- 
givings obtrude  themselves  tliat 
even  the  glacier  theory  a  hundred 
years  hence  may  have  gone  the  way 
of  its  predecessors,  and  that  the  ice 
may  have  become  as  mythical  a& 
the  footprints  of  the  fairies. 

But  the  rock  has  a  later  and 
more  human  interest.     The  fortu- 
nate Englishman  to  whom  at  the 
close  of  the   seventeenth  centniy 
these  vast  estates  passed  by  con- 
fiscation,  was   contented  to  leave 
the  heads  of  the  old  families  shorn 
of   their    independence,    but  still 
ruling  as  his  representatives  on  the 
scene  of  their  ancient  dominions. 
So  matters  continued  for  more  than 
a  century.     The  O's  and  the  Mac'ft 
retained    their    place    even  under 
the  penal  laws;   and  the  absentee 
landlord  was    contented  with  his 
rent  and  asked  no  questions.   A 
change  came  after  the  Union.  The 
noble  owner  of  the  Kenmare  moun- 
tains awoke  to  the  value  and  per- 
haps to  the  responsibilities  of  hi» 
inheritance.     He  prepared  to  draw 
his  connection  closer  with  it  and 
to  resume  the  privileges  which  had 
been  too  long  spared.     Macfinnan 
Dhu,  the  black  Macfinnan,  the  pre- 
decessor of  Morty,  was  then  ruling 
at  Derreen.    The  lord  of  the  soil,  to 
soften  the  blow  which  he  was  about 
to    administer,   sent   Macfinnan  a 
present  of  wine,  which  arrived  duly 
from  London  in  a  large  hamper. 
Macfinnan  carried  it  to  the  top  of 
the  rock  on  which  we  were  stand- 
ing,  called  up   every   Irish  cur» 
which  hung  in  song  or  prose  in  the 
recollection  of  the  valley,  on  the 
intruding  stranger  who  was  robbing 
the  Celt  of  the  land  of  his  fathers. 
At  each  imprecation  he  smashed  a 
bottle  on  the  stone,  and  onlv  ceased 
his  litany  of  vengeance  when  the 
last  drop  had  been  spilt  of  his  in- 
fernal libation.     Such  is  the  stoiy 
on  the  spot :  true  or  false,  who  can 
tell?     My   host  said  that  in  the 
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uniisaal  heat  of  the  sammer  before 
last  the  tarf  which  covers  the  side 
of  the  rock  had  shrank  a  foot  or 
two  bejond  iis  nsual  limits,  and 
that  fra^ents  of  broken  bottles 
were  indisputably  found  there ;  but 
whether  they  were  the  remains  of 
Macfinnan*s  solemnity  or  were  the 
more  vulgar  relics  of  a  later  drink- 
ing bout,  we  are  left  to  our  own 
conjecture. 

But  I  must  introduce  my  readers 
to  the  keeper,  who  is  a  prominent 
person  at  Derreen.  He  is  a  Scot 
from  Aberdeen,  by  name  Jack 
Harper,  descendant  it  may  be  of 
the  Harper  who  called  *  time '  over 
the  witches'  caldron,  but  himself  as 
healthy  a  piece  of  humanity  as  ever 
stood  six  feet  in  his  stockings,  or 
stalked  a  stag  npon  the  Grampians. 
He  was  imported  as  a  person  not  to 
be  influenced  by  the  ways  and  cus- 
toms of  the  country.  The  agent, 
however,  forgot  to  import  a  wife 
along  with  him.  It  was  not  in 
nature  that  a  handsome  young  fel- 
low of  twenty-five  should  remain 
the  solitary  occupant  of  bis  lodge, 
and  he  soon  found  an  Irish  lassie 
who  was  not  unwilling  to  share  it 
with  him.  Jack  was  a  Protestant 
and  obstinate  in  his  way,  and  de- 
clined the  chapel  ceremonial,  but 
the  registrar  at  Kenmare  settled 
the  legal  part  of  the  business.  The 
priest  arranged  the  rest  with  the 
wife,  and  a  couple  of  children 
clinging  to  the  skirts  of  Jack's  kilt 
showed  in  face  and  figure  the  double 
race  from  which  they  had  sprung : 
the  boy  thick-limbed,  yellow-haired, 
with  blue  eyes  and  a  strong  Scotch 
accent,  which  he  had  caught  from 
his  father,  while  the  girl  with  dark 
skin,  soft  brown  curls,  and  features 
of  refined  and  exquisite  delicacy, 
showed  the  blood  of  the  pure  Celt 
of  Kerry,  unspoilt  by  infiltration 
from  Dane  or  Norman.  Being 
alone  in  his  creed  in  the  valley,  Jack 
attends  chapel,  though  holding  the 
proceedings  there  in  some  disdain. 
He  does  not  trouble  himself  about 
confession,  but  he  pays  the  priest 


his  dues,  and  the  priest  in  turn  he 
tells  me  is  worth  a  dozen  watchers 
to  him.  If  his  traps  are  stolen  on 
the  mountains,  or  a  salmon  is  made 
away  with  on  the  spawning  beds, 
he  reports  his  grievances  at  the 
chapel,  and  the  curses  of  the  Church 
are  at  his  service.  Religion  down 
here  means  right  and  wrong,  and 
materially,  perhaps,  not  much  be- 
sides. 

But  the  morning  is  growing  on. 
I  am  left  in  Jack's  hands  for  the 
day,  my  host  having  business  else- 
where. He  takes  charge  of  rod 
and  landing  net,  slings  a  big  basket 
on  his  back,  and  whistling  his  dogs 
about  him,  and  with  a  short  pipe  in 
his  mouth  he  leads  the  way  down 
the  drive  to  the  gate.  We  halt  on 
the  bridge  of  the  little  river,  but  a 
glance  at  the  bridge  pool  shows  that 
we  shall  do  no  good  there.  The 
water  is  still  muddy  and  thick,  and 
not  a  fish  will  move  in  it  for  two 
hours  at  least.  We  must  go  to  the 
second  river  where  the  mountain 
floods  are  first  intercepted  by  a  lake : 
in  this  the  dirt  settles,  and  leaves 
the  stream  that  runs  out  of  it  to  the 
sea  comparatively  clear.  We  have 
a  mile  and  a  half  to  walk,  and  I 
hear  on  the  way  what  Jack  has  to 
tell  about  the  place  and  people. 
Before  the  famine  the  glen  had  been 
densely  inhabited,  and  had  sufiered 
terribly  in  consequence.  Ruined  cot- 
tages in  all  directions  showed  where 
human  creatures  had  once  multi- 
plied like  rabbits  in  a  warren.  Miles 
upon  miles  of  unfinished  roads,  now 
overgrown  with  gorse,  were  monu- 
ments of  the  efforts  which  had  been 
made  to  find  them  in  work  and 
food.  But  the  disaster  was  too 
greatand  too  sudden  and  too  univer- 
sal to  be  so  encountered.  Hundreds 
died,  and  hundreds  more  were  pro- 
vided with  free  passages  to  America, 
and  the  valley  contains  but  a 
fourth  of  its  old  inhabitants.  Its 
present  occupants  are  now  doing 
well.  There  are  no  signs  of  poverty 
among  them.  They  are  tenants  at 
will,  bnt  so  8ecure,^is^th<5j^^gj^ 
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tlie  cotmtrj  tliat  they  haye  no  fear 
of  dispossession.  An  English  poli- 
tical economist  had  once  suggested 
that  thej  should  be  all  got  rid  of, 
and  the  glen  be  tamed  into  a  deer 
forest.  But  the  much-abused  Irish 
proprietors  are  less  inhuman  than 
the  Scotch,  and  here  at  least  there 
is  no  disposition  to  outrage  the 
affection  with  which  the  people 
cling  to  their  homes.  There  is, 
however,  no  wish  among  them  to 
return  to  the  old  state  of  things. 
When  a  tenant  dies  his  eldest  son 
succeeds  him.  The  brothers  emi- 
grate where  friends  are  waiting  for 
them  in  America,  and  they  cany 
with  them  a  hope,  not  always  dis- 
appointed, of  returning  when  they 
have  a  balance  at  the  bank,  and 
can  stock  a  farm  in  the  old  country 
on  their  own  account. 

Wepass  a  singular  mound  covered 
with  trees  at  the  road  side,  with  a 
secluded  field  behind  it  sprinkled 
over  with  hawthorns.  The  field  is 
the  burying-place  of  the  babies  that 
die  unbaptized,  unconsecrated  by 
the  Church  but  hallowed  by  senti- 
ment, and  treated  seemingly  with 
more  reverence  than  the  neglected 
graveyard.  The  mound  is  circular, 
withlsloping  sides  twenty  feet  high, 
and  sixty  feet  in  diameter  at  the  top. 
It  is  a  rath  of  which  there  are  ten 
or  twelve  in  the  glen,  and  many 
more  in  other  parts  of  Kerry.  This 
one  has  never  been  opened,  being 
called  the  Fairy's  house,  and  is  pro- 
tected by  superstition ;  another  like 
it,  at  the  back  of  Derreen,  has  been 
cleared  out,  and  can  be  entered 
without  difficulty.  The  outer  wall 
must  have  been  first  built  of  stone. 
The  interior  was  then  divided  into 
narrow  compartments,  ten  or  twelve 
feet  long  by  five  feet  broad,  each  with 
an  air-hole  through  the  wall,  and 
communicating  with  one  another  by 
low  but  firmly  constructed  doors. 
Massive  slabs  were  laid  at  the  top 
to  form  a  roof,  and  the  whole 
structure  was  finally  covered  in 
with  turf.  They  were  evidently 
houses  of  some  kind,  though  when 


built  or  by  whom  is  a  mystery. 
Human  romaias  are  rarely  found  in 
any  of  them^  and  whedier  these 
chambers  were  themselves  occupied, 
or  whether  they  were  merely  the 
cellars  of  some  lighter  building  of 
timber  and  wicker-work  raised 
above  them,  is  a  point  on  which  the 
antiquarians  are  undecided.  What- 
ever they  were,  however,  they  2xt 
monuments  of  some  past  age  of  Irish 
history;  and  the  stone  cirdee  and 
gigantic  pillars  standing  wild  and 
weird  in  the  gorges  of  the  moun- 
tains, are  perhajra  the  tombs  of  the 
race  who  lived  in  them.  No  one 
knows  at  present,  for  Derreen  hes 
out  of  the  Ime  of  tourists.  By  and  by, 
when  the  feeling  of  respect  for  bunal 
places  however  ancient,  which  still 
clings  to  Kerry,  has  been  civilised 
away,  the  tombs  will  be  broken  into 
and  searched,  and  then  as  elsewhere 
the  curious  antiquary  will  find 
gulden  torques  and  armlets  among 
the  crumbhng  bones  of  the  chiefe 
of  the  age  of  Ossian. 

But  here  we  are  at  the  river ;  we 
have  passed  two  salt  lagoons  sur- 
rounded with  banks  of  reeds,  which 
are  the  haunts  in  winter  of  innumer- 
able wild  fowl,  and  even  now  are 
dotted  over  with  broods  of  flappers 
which  have  been  hatched  among 
the  fli^.  At  the  top  of  the  &r- 
ther  of  these  we  cross  a  bridge 
where  the  river  enters  it,  for  the 
wind  is  coming  from  the  other  side 
and  is  blowing  three  quarters  of  a 
gale.  We  follow  the  bank  for  half 
a  mile,  where  the  water  is  broken 
and  shallow,  and  the  salmon  pas& 
through  without  resting.  Then 
turning  the  angle  of  a  rock,  we 
come  to  a  pool  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
long,  terminating  in  a  circular  basin 
eighty  yards  across,  out  of  which 
the  water  plunges  through  a  narrow 
gorge. 

The  pool  has  been  cut  through  a 
peat  bog,  and  the  greater  part  of  it 
is  twenly  feet  deep.  A  bn^  fringe 
of  water-lilies  lines  the  banks,  leav- 
ing, however,  an  available  space  for 
throwing  a  fly  upon  between  them. 
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This  is  the  great  resting-place  of 
the  fish  on  tiaeir  way  to  the  lake 
and  the  upper  river.  The  water  is 
high,  and  aknost  flowing  over  on 
the  bog.  The  wind  catches  it 
fairly,  tearing  along  the  sor&ce 
and  sweeping  np  the  crisp  waves 
in  white  clouds  of  spray.  The 
party  from  the  yacht  was  before 
us,  but  they  are  on  the  wrong  side, 
trying  vainly  to  send  their  mes  in 
the  face  of  the  south-wester,  which 
whirls  their  casting  lines  back  over 
their  heads.  They  have  caught  a 
peal  or  two,  and  one  of  them  re- 
ports that  he  was  broken  by  a  tre- 
mendous fish  at  the  end  of  the 
lound  pool.  Jack  directs  them  to 
a  bend  higher  up,  where  they  will 
find  a  second  pool  as  good  as  this 
one,  with  a  more  favourable  slant 
of  wind,  while  I  put  my  rod  to- 
gether and  turn  over  the  leaves  of 
my  fly-book.  Amonff  the  marvels 
of  art  and  nature  I  know  nothing 
equal  to  a  salmon-fly.  It  resembles 
no  insect,  winged  or  unwinged, 
which  the  fish  can  have  seen.  A 
shrimp,  perhaps,  is  the  most  like 
it,  if  there  are  degrees  in  utter 
dissimilarity.  Yet  every  river  is 
sapposed  to  have  its  favourite  flies. 
Size,  colour,  shape,  all  are  peculiar. 
Here  vain  tastes  prevail  for  golden 
pheasant  and  blue  and  crimson  par- 
roqueet.  There  the  salmon  are  as 
sober  as  Quakers,  and  will  look  at 
nothing  but  drabs  and  browns. 
Nine  parts  of  this  are  fioncy,  but 
there  is  still  a  portion  of  truth  in  it. 
Bold  hungry  fish  will  take  anvthing 
in  any  river;  shy  fish  will  un- 
doubtedly rise  and  splash  at  a 
stranger  8  fly,  while  they  will  swal- 
low what  is  offered  them  by  bj^ 
one  who  knows  their  ways.  It 
may  be  something  in  the  colour  of 
the  water;  it  mav  be  something 
in  the  colour  of  tne  banks:  expe- 
rience is  too  uniform  to  allow 
the  fact  itself  to  be  questioned. 
Under  Jack's  direction,  I  select 
small  flies  about  the  size  of  green 
drakes:  one  a  sombre  grey,  with 
silver    twist    about  him,  a  claret 


hackle,  a  mallard  wing,  streaked 
fidntly  on  the  lower  side  with  red 
and  blue.  The  drop  fly  is  still 
darker,  with  purple  legs  and  olive 
green  wings  and  body. 

We  move  to  the  h^bd  of  the  pool 
and  begin  to  cast  in  the  gravelly 
shallows,  on  which  the  fi£  He  to 
feed  in  a  flood,  a  few  yards  above 
the  deep  water.  A  wmte  trout  or 
two  rise,  and  presently  I  am  fiist 
in  something  wiiich  excites  momen- 
tary hopes.  The  heavy  rod  bends  to 
the  butt.  A  yard  or  two  of  line  runs 
out,  but  a  few  seconds  show  that  it  is 
only  a  large  trout  which  has  struck 
at  the  fly  with  his  tail,  and  has  been 
hooked  foul.  Ho  cannot  break  me, 
and  I  do  not  care  if  he  escapes,  so 
I  bear  hard  upon  him  and  drag  him 
by  main  force  to  the  side,  where 
Harper  slips  the  net  under  his  head, 
and  the  next  moment  he  is  on 
the  bank.  Two  pounds  within  an 
ounce  or  so,  but  dean  run  from  the 
sea,  brought  up  by  last  night's  flood, 
and  without  a  stain  of  the  bog-water 
on  the  pure  silver  of  his  scales.  He 
has  disturbed  the  shallow,  so  we 
move  a  few  steps  down. 

There  is  an  alder  bush,  on  the 
opposite  side,  where  the  strength  of 
the  river  is  running.  It  is  a  long 
cast.  The  wind  is  blowing  so  hard 
that  I  can  scarcely  keep  my  footing, 
and  the  gusts  whirl  so  imsteadify 
that  I  cannot  hit  the  exact  spot, 
where  if  there  is  a  salmon  in  the 
neighbourhood  he  is  lying. 

^e  line  flies  out  straight  at  last, 
but  I  have  now  thrown  a  few  inches 
too  far ;  my  tail  .fly  is  in  the  bush 
dangling  across  an  overhanging 
bough.  An  impatient  movement, 
a  jerk,  or  a  straight  pull,  and  I  am 
'hung  up'  as  ilie  phrase  is,  and 
delayed  fi>r  half  an  hour  at  least. 
Hanppily  there  is  a  lull  in  the  storm. 
I  shake  the  point  of  the  rod.  The 
vibration  runs  along  the  line ;  the 
fly  drops  softly  like  a  leaf  upon 
the  water — and  as  it  floats  away 
something  turns  heavily,  and  aliuge 
brown  back  is  visible  for  an  instant 
through  a  rift  in  the  surfiftce.      But 
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the  line  comes  home.     He  was  an 
old  stager,  as  we  could  see  by  his 
colour,  no  longer  ravenous  as  when 
fresh  from  the  salt  water.     He  was 
either  lazy  and  missed  the  fly,  or  it 
was  not  entirely  to  his  mind.      He 
was  not  touched,  and  we  drew  hack 
to  consider.   '  Over  him  again  while 
he  is  angry,'  is  the  saying  in  some 
rivers,   and  I  have  known  it    to 
answer  where  the  fish  feed  greedily. 
But  it  will  not  do  here;  we  must 
give  him  time ;  and  we  turn  again 
to  the  fly  book.   When  a  salmon 
rises  at  a  small  fly  as  if  he  meant 
business  yet  fails  to  take  it,  the  rule 
is  to  try  another  of  the  same  pattern 
a  size  larger.  This  too  however  just 
now  Jack  thinks  unfavourably  of. 
The  salmon  is  evidently  a  very  large 
one,  and  will  give  us  enough  to  do 
if  we  hook  him.     He  therefore  as 
one  precaution  takes  off  the  drop 
fly  lest  it  catch  in  the  water-lilies . 
He  next  puts  the  knots  of  the  cast- 
ing line  through  a    severe  trial  ; 
replaces  an  unsound  joint  with  a 
fr^sh  link  of  gut,  and  finally  pro- 
duces out  of  his  hat  a  'hook  ' — he 
will  not  call  it  a  fly — of  his   own 
dressing.     It  is  like  a  particoloured 
father-long-legs,  a  thing  which  only 
some  frantic  specimen  of  orchid  ever 
seriously    approached,    a   creature 
whose    wings  were  two  strips  of 
the  fringe  of  a  peacock's  tail,  whose 
legs     descended     from     blue    jay 
through    red  to  brown,   and    ter- 
n^inated  in  a  pair  of  pink  trailers 
two  inches  long.   Jack  had  found  it 
do  and  he  believed  it  would  do  for 
me.  And  so  it  did.  I  began  to  throw 
again  six  feet  above  the  bush,  for  a 
salmon  often  shifts  his  ground  after 
rising.      One    cast  —  a    second  — 
another  trout  rises  which  we  receive 
with  an  anathema,  and  drag  the  fly 
out  of  his  reach.     The  fourth  throw 
there    is    a  swirl  like    the    wave 
which  arises  under  the  blade  of  an 
oar,  a  sharp  sense  of  hard  resistance, 
a  pause,  and  then  a  rush  for  the 
dear  life.     The  wheel  shrieks,  the 
line  hisses  through  the  rings,  and 


thirty  yards  down  the  pool  the  great 
fish  springs  madly  six  feet  into  the 
air.  The  hook  is  firm  in  his  upper 
jaw ;  he  had  not  shaken  its  hold,  for 
the  hook  had  gone  into  the  bone — 
pretty  subject  of  delight  for  a  reft- 
sonable  man,  an  editor  of  a  maga- 
zine, and  a  would-be  philosopher, 
turned  fifty !  The  enjoyments  of  the 
unreasoning  part  of  us  cannot  be 
defended  on  grounds  of  reason,  and 
experience  shows  that  men  who  are 
all  logic  and  morals,  and  have 
nothing  of  the  animal  left  in  them, 
are  poor  creatures  after  all. 

Ally  way  I  defy  philosophy  with 
a  twenty-pound  salmon  fast  hooked 
and  a  pool  right  ahead  four  hundred 
yards  long,  and  half  full  of  water- 
lilies.  *  Keep  him  up  the  strame,' 
shrieked  a  Paddy,  who,  on  tiie 
screaming  of  the  wheel,  had  flung 
down  his  spade  in  the  turf  bogand 
rushed  up  to  see  the  sport.  'Keep 
him  up  the  strame,  your  honour — 
bloody  wars !  you'll  lost  him  else.' 
We  were  at  fault  Jack  and  I.  We 
did  not  understand  why  down 
stream  was  particularly  dangerous, 
and  Pat  was  too  eager  and  too  busy 
Rwearing  to  explain  himself.  Alas, 
his  meaning  became  soon  but  too  in- 
telligible. I  had  overtaken  the  fish 
on  the  bank  and  had  wheeled  in 
the  line  again,  but  he  was  only  col- 
lecting himself  for  a  fresh  rush, 
and  the  next  minute  it  seemed  as 
if  the  bottom  had  been  knocked 
out  of  the  pool  and  an  opening 
made  into  infinity.  Bound  flew  the 
wheel  again ;  fifty  yards  were  gone 
in  as  many  seconds,  the  rod  was 
bending  double,  and  the  line  pointed 
straight  down ;  straight  as  if  there 
was  a  lead  at  the  end  of  it  and  un- 
limited space    in  which    to   sink. 

*  Ah,  didn't  I  tell  ye  so?  '  said  Pat; 

*  what  will  we  do  now  ? '  Too  late 
Jack  remembered  that  fourteen  feet 
down  at  the  bottom  of  that  pool 
lay  the  stem  of  a  fallen  oak,  below 
which  the  water  had  made  a  clear 
channel.  The  fish  had  turned  under 
it,  and  whether  he  was  now  up  the 
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river  or  down,  or  "where  he  was,  who 
could  tell  ?  He  stopped  at  last. 
*  Hold  him  hard,*  said  Jack,  hurling 
off  his  clothes,  and  while  I  was 
speculating  whether  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  drag  him  back  the  way  that 
he  had  gone,  his  pink  body  flashed 
from  behind  me,  bounded  off  the 
bank  with  a  splendid  header  and 
disappeared.  He  was  under  for  a 
quarter  of  a  minute ;  when  he  rose 
he  had  the  line  in  his  hand  between 
the  fish  and  the  tree. 

*  All  right ! '  he  sputtered,  swim- 
ming with  the  other  hand  to  the 
bank  and  scrambling  up.  *  Run  the 
rest  of  the  line  off  the  reel  and  out 
tlirough  the  rings.*  He  had  divined 
by  a  brilliant  instinct  the  only 
remedy  for  our  situation.  Tlie 
thing  was  done,  fast  as  Pat  and 
I  could  ply  our  fingers.  The  loose 
end  was  drawn  round  the  log,  and 
uvhile  Jack  was  humouring  the  fish 
with  his  hand  and  dancing  up  and 
down  the  bank  regardless  of  pro- 
prieties, we  had  carried  it  back 
down  the  rings,  replaced  it  on  the 
"wheel,  wound  in  the  slack,  and  had 
again  command  of  the  situation. 

The  salmon  had  played  his  best 
stroke.  It  had  failed  him,  and  he 
now  surrendered  like  a  gentleman. 
A  mean-spirited  fish  will  go  to  the 
bottom,  buiy  himself  in  the  weeds, 
and  sulk.  Ours  set  his  head  toward 
the  sea,  and  sailed  down  the  length 
of  the  pool  in  the  open  water  without 
attempting  any  more  plunges.  As 
his  strength  faUed  he  turned  heavily 
on  his  back,  and  allowed  himself  to 
be  drawn  to  the  shore.  The  gaff 
was  in  his  side  and  he  was  ours. 
Ho  was  larger  than  we  had  guessed 
him.  Clear  run  he  would  have 
weighed  tweniy-five  pounds.  The 
fredu  water  had  reduced  him  to 
twenty-two,  but  without  softening 
his  muscle  or  touching  his  strength. 

The  fight  had  tired  us  all.  If 
middle  age  does  not  impair  the 
-enjoyment  of  sport,  it  makes  the 
appetite  for  it  less  voracious,  and 
xk  little  pleases  more  than  a  great 


deal.  I  delight  in  a  mountain  walk 
when  I  must  work  hard  for  my  five 
brace  of  grouse.  I  see  no  amuse- 
ment in  dawdling  over  a  lowland 
moor  where  the  packs  are  as  thick 
as  chickens  in  a  poultry-yard.  I 
like  better  than  most  things  a  day 
with  my  own  dogs  in  scattered 
covers,  when  I  know  not  what  may 
rise,  a  woodcock,  an  odd  pheasant, 
a  snipe  in  the  outlying  willow-bed, 
and  perhaps  a  mallard  or  a  teal. 
A  hare  or  two  falls  in  agreeably 
when  the  mistress  of  the  house 
takes  an  interest  in  the  bag.  I 
detest  battues  and  hot  corners, 
and  slaughter  for  slaughter's  sake. 
I  wish  every  tenant  in  England 
had  his  share  in  amusements,  which 
in  moderation  are  good  for  us  all, 
and  was  allowed  to  shoot  such 
birds  or  beasts  as  were  bred  on  his 
own  farm,  any  clause  in  his  lease  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Anyhow  I  had  had  enough  of 
salmon  fishing  for  the  day.  We 
gave  the  rod  and  the  basket  to  Pat 
to  carry  home,  the  big  fish  which 
he  was  too  proud  to  conceal  flap- 
ping on  his  back.  Jack  and  I  ate 
our  luncheon  and  smoked  our  pipes 
beside  the  fall,  and  Jack,  before  we 
went  home,  undertook  to  show  me 
the  lake.  The  river  followed  the 
bend  of  the  valley.  We  took  a 
shorter  cut  over  a  desolate  and 
bare  piece  of  mountain,  and  as  we 
crossed  the  ridge  we  found  our- 
selves suddenly  in  the  luxuriant 
softness  of  a  miniature  Killarney. 
The  lake  was  scarcely  a  mile  in 
length,  but  either  the  wood-cutters 
had  been  less  busy  there,  or  nature 
had  repaired  the  havoc  that  they 
had  made.  Half  a  dozen  small  is- 
lands were  scattered  on  it,  covered 
with  arbutus  and  holly.  The  rocks 
on  one  side  fell  in  grand  pre- 
cipices to  the  water.  At  the  end 
was  the  opening  of  Glanmore 
valley,  with  its  masses  of  forest, 
its  emerald  meadows  and  cooing 
wood-pigeons,  and  bright,  limpid 
river  reaches.     For  its  size  there 
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is  no  more  lovely  spot  in  the  south 
of  Ireland  than  Glanmore.  It  winds 
among  the  mountains  for  six  miles 
beyond  the  lake,  closed  in  at  the 
extremiiy  with  the  huge  mass  of 
Hungry  Hill,  from  the  top  of  which 
you  look  down  upon  Berehaven. 
Here  too  the  idea  of  sport  pur- 
sued us — stray  deer  wandered  over 
now  and  then  from  Glengariff — 
and  my  companion  had  stories  of 
mighty  bags  of  woodcocks  made 
sometimes  there  when  the  snow 
was  on  the  hills.  My  eye  however 
was  rather  caught  by  a  singular 
ruin  of  modem,  unvenerable  kind 
on  the  largest  of  the  islands.  Some 
chieftain's  castle  had  once  stood 
there,  as  we  could  see  from  the 
remains  of  massive  walls  on  the 
water-line ;  but  this  had  been  long 
destroyed,  and  in  the  place  of  it 
there  had  been  a  cottage  of  some 
pretensions,  which  in  turn  was  now 
roofless.  The  story  of  it,  so  fiir  as 
Jack  could  tell  me,  was  this. 

Forty  years  b^o  or  thereabouts  a 

Major  ,   who  had  difficulties 

with  his  creditors,  came  into  these 
parts  to  hide  himself,  built  the 
cottage  on  the  island,  and  lived 
there ;  and  when  the  bailiffs  found 
him  out  held  them  at  bay  with 
pistol  and  blunderbuss.  The  people 
of  the  glen  provided  him  with  food. 
The  Insh  are  good  friends  to  any- 
one who  is  on  bad  terms  with  the 
authorities.  Like  Goethe's  elves — 
Ob  er  heilig,  ob  er  boee, 
Jammert  sie  der  Unglucksmann — 

So  here  Major fished  and  shot 

and  laughed  at  the  attempts  to 
arrest  him.  His  sin  however  found 
him  out  at  last.  You  may  break 
the  English  laws  as  you  please  in 
Ireland,  but  there  are  some  laws 
which    you    may    not    break,    as 

Major found.     In  the   hrm- 

house  which  supplied  him  with 
his  milk  and  eggs,  was  a  girl  who 
anywhere  but  in  Glanmore  would 
have  been  called  exceptionally 
beautifal.     Major abused  the 


confidence  which  was  placed  in  bim, 
and  seduced  her.  He  had  to  %  for 
his  life.  Such  is  the  present  legend, 
as  true,  perhaps,  as  much  that  passes 
by  the  name  of  history.  Major  — 
himself  might  tell  another  story. 

My  space  has  run  out.  Mj  tale 
is  still  half  told.  The  next  day  was 
Sunday.  The  day  following  tws 
August  20,  when  Irish  groose- 
shooting  begins.  K  the  reader's 
patience  is  unexhausted  he  shall 
hear  of  the  scratch-bag  we  made  in 
a  scramble  of  thirty  miles ;  of  the 
weird  woman  that  we  saw  among 
the  clifis;  of  the  *  crass  bull'tbt 
we  fell  in  with,  and  the  double 
murder  in  Coomeengoura.  I  hare 
to  tell  him  too  how  the  grandson 
of  Macfinnan  Dhu  was  caught  led- 
handed  spearing  salmon,  and  how 
the  bloody  Saxon  had  to  stand 
between  him  and  eviction.  How 
we  held  a  land  court  in  the  ball  at 
Derreen,  and  settled  a  disputed  in- 
heritance. How  we  went  U>  ti»e 
Holy  Lake  and  saw  the  pilgrims 
from  America  there,  and  how  when 
mass  was  over  they  made  a  night 
of  it  with  the  whiskey  booths  and 
the  card-sharpers.  How  we  had 
another  sail  upon  the  river,  how 
we  attended  a  tenant-right  meet- 
ing at  the  board  of  gusurdiaos  at 
Kenmare,  and  how  the  chairman 
floored  the  middle-man  there  to  the 
delight  of  all  his  au  dience — ^the  chair- 
man, the  brightest  of  companions, 
the  most  charming  of  men  of  hoBi- 
ness,  the  hero  of  the  seal  fight  in 
Mr.  Trench's  Becdtties  of  In^  Life- 
All  this  the  reader  shall  heai*  if  ^ 
curiosiiy  leads  him  to  wish  for  it- 
If  he  is  sick  of  this  light  fan  dd 
desires  more  solid  pudding,  we  will 
dress  our  dishes  to  his  mind,  and 
the  rest  of  my  pleasant  menuffi® 
shall  abide  with  myself,  woven  in 
bright  colours  in  the  web  ofmj^ 
by  the  fingers  of  the  three  sisters 
— ^my  own,  and  never  to  be  taken 
from  me,  let  the  Future  bring  what 
fietto  it  will. 

J.  AF. 
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ALL  Europe  Is  deeply  interested 
in  the  progress  and  prospects 
of  Turkey,  and  there  is  no  country 
respecting  which  a  greater  diversity 
of  opinion  exists,  with  regard  to  its 
probable  decomposition,  reconstruc- 
tion or  development.  The  multi- 
tude of  conflicting  elements,  both 
poHtical  and  religious,  that  are 
mixed  up  within  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire, and  the  many  opposite  views 
that  are  formed  of  them  from  with- 
out,  render  it  impossible  for  an  im- 
partial observer  to  predict  with 
confidence  what  will  be  done  in  the 
next  half-century  towards  reconcil- 
ing them  and  blending  them  into  a 
harmonious  nationahiy,  but  it  is  by 
no  means  difficult  to  say  what  may 
and  should  be  done  for  the  regene- 
ration of  the  country  by  those  who 
are  masters  of  its  destiny. 

If  we  leave  the  Roumanian  State 
out  of  consideration,  and  regard  the 
Bosnians  and  Albanians  as  neutral, 
there  may  be  said  to  be  at  present 
three  rival  races  contending  for 
supremacy  in  European  Turkey,  and 
each  of  them  is  looking  in  a  different 
direction  for  foreign  assistance  and 
encouragement.  Let  us  then  place 
before  us,  side  by  side,  these  three 
peoples  beyond  the  Danube  who  are 
candidates  for  a  new  lease  of  em- 
pire, and  examine  their  respective 
claims  and  judge  whose  success  will 
conduce  most  to  the  general  welfitre 
of  the  country  and  the  advance  of 
civilisation. 

The  Hellenes  who  inhabit  Thes- 
saly  and  Epirus,  and  are  scattered 
through  the  other  provinces  in  all 
the  prmcipal  places  of  trade,  are  de- 
cidedly the  most  shrewd  and  intel- 
ligent race,  but  owing  to  their  sense 
of  order  and  justice  being  very  de- 
fective, they  are  peculiarly  unfitted 
for  the  business  of  government. 
Like  the  Jews  they  succeed  much 
better  as  cosmopolitan  merchants 
than  as  a  settled  agricxdtural  com- 


munity;  they  in  general  love  liberty 
far  more  than  they  respect  law;: 
their  patriotism  has  always  been 
intimately  allied  with  place-hunting 
and  brigandage,  and  the  beginnings 
and  end  of  &eir  political  faith  is 
revolution.  If  it  were  possible  for 
them,  with  the  help  of  their  filibus- 
tering brothers  of  the  kingdom  of 
Greece,  ever  to  realise  their  *  great 
idea' — the  restoration  of  the  By- 
zantian  empire — ^so  far  from  tn& 
general  population  of  Turkey  bene- 
fitting by  the  change  of  masters, 
their  condition  would  become  infi- 
nitely worse,  for  the  crusading 
klephts  would  soon  spread  such  a 
reign  of  utter  lawlessness  and 
anarchy  from  the  Euxine  to  th& 
Adriatic,  that  we  should  only  be 
able  to  find  a  parallel  for  it  in 
Mexico. 

The  Slavonians  form  a  majority 
of  the  population  of  European  Tur- 
key, and  whatever  expectation  they 
have  of  ruling  the  country  in  future 
is  of  course  grounded  on  their 
numerical  superiority.  It  so  hap- 
pens, however,  that  they  are,  on  the 
whole,  considerably  below  their 
rivals  in  the  scale  of  civilisation, 
are  divided  into  four  distinct  pro- 
vincial tribes  with  separate  aims 
and  interests,  and  they  have  not  the 
common  bond  of  a  national  litera- 
ture. The  utmost  that  these  rude 
peoples  could  do,  if  left  to  them- 
selves, would  be  to  form  petty  in- 
dependent states  often  at  war  withi' 
each  other;  they  would  never  be 
welded  into  a  compact  Slavonian 
nationality  but  by  a  powerful  Rus- 
sian interventiGn  which  would  ren- 
der them  tributary  to  Russia,  and 
they  would  be  far  more  restive  and 
discontented  under  Muscovite  rule 
than  they  now  are  under  that  of  the 
Porte. 

The  Turks  are  the  race  who  hold 
the  disputed  European  estate  in 
actual  possession,  and  have  so  held^ 
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it  for  a  long  period,  and  they  are 
thus  furnished  with  a  very  strong 
title  to  hold  it  in  future,  in  prefe- 
rence to  their  opponents.  Indeed 
they  never  could  have  attained  their 
present  imperial  position  had  they 
not  some  sterling  moral  qualities, 
such  as  veracity,  justice,  patience, 
toleration,  atid  generosity,  in  which 
the  subject  races  are  greatly  de- 
ficient. The  Turk  is  well  known  to 
be  a  sluggish  unprogressive  being, 
but  thoroughly  honest  and  law- 
abiding,  and  as  an  element  of  civi- 
lisation is  as  much  above  the  plot- 
ting Greek  as  a  good  old  Tory 
gentleman  is  superior  to  a  iivbid 
Fenian.  If  the  principle  of  non-in- 
tervention were  universally  recog- 
nised throughout  Europe,  and  the 
country,  with  its  various  inhabi- 
tants, were  left  quite  to  itself,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  present 
dominant  race  would  continue  un- 
assisted to  maintain  its  ascendancy 
with  as  little  difl&culty  as  at  any 
former  period ;  but  the  modem  trou- 
bles of  Turkey,  like  those  of  Ireland, 
are  of  foreign  importation,  and  so 
vigorously  propagated  that  she  has 
to  look  abroad  to  her  best  friends 
for  extraordinary  means  to  counter- 
act them.  While  the  Panhellenes 
on  one  side,  and  the  Panslaves  on 
the  other,  are  so  busily  engaged  in 
sending  their  emissaries  over  her 
borders  to  sow  discontent  and  stir 
up  revolution,  it  is  impossible  that 
she  can  long  hold  her  present  posi- 
tion, unless  her  Frank  allies  in  this 
part  of  Europe  are  equally  active 
in  strengthening  her  by  the  promo- 
tion of  reform ;  and  to  do  this 
effectually  they  must  begin  to 
colonise  extensively,  and  become 
the  future  rulers  of  the  country. 

It  is  evident  that  the  fate  of 
Turkey  no  longer  depends  on  the 
native  races  that  are  struggling 
within  her  borders  for  mastership, 
but  on  their  stronger  foreign  allies. 
The  imperial  power  that  is  to  recon- 
cile and  amalgamate  these  races 
must  come  from  without,  and  the 


great  question  now  to  be  decided, — 
if  not  already  settled — ^is,  whether  it 
be  better  that  it  should  come  &om 
eastern  or  from  western  Europe? 
whether  the  Russians  are  more 
qualified  for  this  important  mission 
of  civilisation  or  the  Franks  ? 

Undoubtedly  a  Russian  conquest 
of  the  country  would  be  very  much 
preferable  to  a  Greek  conquest,  for 
the  well  disciplined  armies  of  the 
Czar  would  not  fail  to  suppress 
brigandage  and  carry  order  and 
security  along  with  them  and  pre- 
pare the  way  for  industrial  progress; 
yet  this  would  be  effected  in  such  a 
rude  domineering  way,  and  by  the 
provocation  of  so  much  hostility, 
and  the  sacrifice  of  so  much  blood, 
that  it  would  only  be  repeating  on 
a  larger  scale  the  costly  civilisation 
of  Circassia.  That  which  most 
recommends  a  foreigner  to  a  people 
in  search  of  a  king,  is  his  presumed 
impartiality  in  their  domestic  quar- 
rels, and  a  foreign  race  will  always 
be  the  more  acceptable  as  rulers,  in 
proportion  as  they  have  this  qualifi- 
cation and  are  able  to  judge  fairly 
between  contending  parties  and 
sects.  The  Russians,  however,  would 
go  to  Turkey,  not  as  enlightened 
mediators,  but  as  big  brothers  of 
the  Slavonian  race,  and  fanatical 
partisans  of  the  Greek  Church, 
which  continues  to  persecute  the 
Jews,  and  if  it  had  but  the  power, 
would  speedily  revive  the  old  Cru- 
sades. It  is,  moreover,  palpable  to 
every  independent  observer,  that 
Russia  has  not  the  compressed 
energy  and  activity  to  fit  her  for 
great  conquests  ;  she  has  abundant 
elbow-room,  and  to  spare,  and  can 
only  weaken  herself  by  any  kind  of 
violent  expansion.  She  has  more 
work  than  she  can  well  manage  at 
home ;  all  her  railways  have  been 
constructed  for  her  by  the  wealth 
and  intelligence  of  the  Franks ;  and 
she  would  far  better  employ  her 
scattered  peasant  sons  in  the  im- 
provement of  her  present  ample 
territory,    than    in    hurling    them 
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against  the  fastnesses  of  barbarism 
in  other  lands.  If,  indeed,  Turkey 
lay  as  directly  in  ber  grasp  as  Bok- 
hara, or  as  completely  at  her  mercy 
as  Mexico  does  at  that  of  the  United 
States,  if  she  could  rule  it  more 
readily  and  advantageously  than 
any  other  superior  power,  her  am- 
bition would  be  excusable  and  she 
might  set  about  to  annex  the  coveted 
territory  at  her  convenience ;  but,  in 
the  interest  of  civilisation,  she  can 
never  be  permitted  to  take  on  her- 
self the  task  of  reclaiming  this 
neglected  comer  of  Europe  when 
other  neighbouring  States  can  ac- 
complish it  far  better. 

Russian    statesmen    know   very 
well,   and  admit,   that   the  Frank 
nations  are  at  the  head  of  European 
civilisation,  but  contend  that  they 
are  too  much  divided  and  mistrustful 
of  each  other  to  propagate  it  effec- 
tually in  the  semi-barbarous  Ottoman 
Empire,  and  that  consequently,  the 
duty  has  now  devolved  on   their 
own   country.     Undoubtedly   Eng- 
land, France,  Germany,  and  Italy, 
are  too  much  divided  and  jealous  of 
each  other  to  civilise  neighbouring 
States    in     the    old     high-handed 
Roman   fashion;   they    will    never 
agree  to  march  an  immense  army 
on    Constantinople,   dethrone     the 
Sultan,  and  annex  his  dominions  as 
the  united  Russians  are  eager  to  do ; 
they  will  never  be  able  to  conquer 
together  in  Turkey,  as  France  alone 
has  conquered  in  Algeria,  but  they 
may  contrive  to  regenerate  and  rule 
the  country,  after  the  pattern  of 
Egypt,  in  a  more  effectual  way  and 
i^th    much    less    expenditure    of 
power.     In  every  country  the  most 
enlightened    and    capable    people, 
^whether  native  or  foreign,  are  en- 
idtled  to  direct  the  affairs  of  go- 
vernment, and,   unless  they  fully 
exercise  this  right,  it  is  impossible 
to  secure  to  the  utmost  the  well- 
toeing  of  the  conununity.      The  old 
fable  of  the  horse  inviting  man  to 
assist  hitn  in  defeating  his  enemy 
the  stag,   and  afterwards  finding 


that  his  clever  ally  continued  to 
ride  him  and  became  his  permanent 
master,  represents  a  perfectly  fair 
bargain,    mutually    advantageous, 
and  has  often  been  exemplified  in 
the  history  of  nations.     It  was  by 
such  a  compact  as  this  that  the 
Saxons  long  ago  became  lords  of 
England,  and  the   English  a  few 
centuries  afterwards  extended  their 
dominion  to  Ireland ;  the  East  India 
Company  also,  in  more  recent  times, 
by  judiciously  taking  sides  in  the 
quarrels  of  neighbouring  states,  at 
length  got  possession  of  the  Mo- 
gul's empire.     And  it  is  by  virtue 
of  their  succegsful  intervention  in 
Turkey  that  the  Franks  are  now 
gaining  the  ascendancy  in  the  go- 
vernment of  that  country,  only  in  a 
much  more  pacific  and  unobjection- 
able way.     The  enlightened  consti- 
tutional statesman  who  is  invited 
to  assist  a  weak  hereditary  monarch 
in  the  task  of  framing  laws  and 
maintaining    order     and    justice^ 
knows  well,  that  he  has   himself, 
by  natural  qualifications,  the  best 
title  to  be  king ;  yet  he  is  too  wise 
to  assert  his  superiority  and  set  up 
a  claim  to  the  throne,  since  by  so- 
doing  a  fierce  struggle  must  ensue, 
and,  though  he  might  come   out 
from  it  victorious,  he  would  find 
himself  ever  after  an  object  of  dis- 
trust, assailed  in  turn  by  formidable 
rivals,  and  his  difficulties  of  govern* 
ing  would  increase  a  hundred-fold. 
He  therefore  very  sensibly  yields 
his  natural  right  to  the  foremost 
place,  caring  not  to  be  called  king- 
so   long  as  he  can  be  the  king'a 
adviser  and,  by  help  of  the  popular 
prejudice  which  favours  his  regal 
partner,  more  effectually  make  his- 
ideas  prevail  in  the  legislation  of 
the  country.     Such  is  the  sort 
political  arrangement  that  is  now 
ruling  the   Ottoman    empire:    the 
Porte  is  the  hereditary  king,  con- 
tinuing to  hold  all  the    outward 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  imperial 
dignity,  while  the  Frank  ambassa- 
dors are  the  cabinet  ministers  who 
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stand  behind  the  throne  and  dictate 
the  Government  policy.  And  the 
two  together  thus  succeed  fer  better 
in  maintaining  order  and  introdu- 
cing wise  reforms  than  either  would 
be  able  to  do  alone. 

In  no  country  of  the  civilised 
world  has  reforming  legislation 
■ever  proceeded  more  rapidly  than 
it  has  done  in  Turkey  since  the 
publication  of  the  Hatti  Humayon 
in  1856.  An  accumulated  rubbish- 
lieap  of  centuries,  which  blocked 
up  the  path  of  progress,  has  been 
swept  aside,  as  promptly  and  un- 
<3eremoniously  aa  was  done  in  France 
^t  the  period  of  th#  Revolution. 
The  Porte  and  its  diplomatic  ad- 
visers have  been  inde&tigable  in 
their  efforts  to  start  the  empire  on 
a  new  career  of  enlightened  civili- 
sation and  assimilate  its  institu- 
tions to  those  of  Western  Eui-ope. 
Within  only  the  last  few  months 
the  metric  system  of  weights  and 
measures  has  been  introduced,  and 
a  complete  scheme  of  national  un- 
sectanan  education  has  been  estab- 
lished, before  either  of  these  great 
:firuits  of  enlightened  legislation 
could  succeed  in  reforming  Eng- 
land. A  law  has  also  been  enacted 
to  compel  every  district  to  improve 
its  road  communication,  and  thus 
remove  the  great  obstacle  which 
has  Jiitherto  prevented  the  develop- 
ment of  the  country's  agricultuiul 
resources.  And,  lastly^  a  sanitary 
reform  of  ereat  importance  has 
been  decreed:  a  hygienic  council 
attached  to  the  ministry  of  the  in- 
terior has  been  created  with  the 
function  of  improving  the  drainage, 
enforcing  proper  street  scaven- 
gering,  and  generally  applying 
measures  for  the  advancement  of 
public  cleanliness  both  in  the  capi- 
tal and  throughout  the  provinces. 

The  Franks  have  not  only  estab- 
lished indirectly  an  enlightened 
government  at  Constantinople,  but 
in  alliance  with  it  they  have  a  press 
which  is  greatly  before  the  native 
press,  both  Greek  and  Turkish,  in 


respect  to  ability  and  the  influence 
it  is  likely  to  have  in  directing  the 
affairs  of  the  country.  Their  jour- 
nalists are  as  watchful  and  energetic 
as  their  diplomatists  in  pointing 
out  abuses,  removing  old  prejudices, 
appeasing  sectarian  strife,  and  sug- 
gesting all  kind  of  usefxd  reforms, 
like  most  other  pioneers  of  civili- 
sation, they  have  had  many  diffi- 
culties to  encounter,  but  their  en- 
thusiasm has  been  equal  to  ~  the 
task,  and  their  great  services  in 
educating  a  rude  public  opinion 
will  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  the 
ftiture  pages  of  Turlash  history. 

The  great  want  of  Turkey  at  the 
present  time  is  a  more  enlightened 
people  to  cariy  out  the  behests  of 
its  reforming  Government.  On  the 
occasion  of  laying  the  foundation 
stone  of  a  new  mtemational  col- 
lege  at  Constantinople  last  sum- 
mer, the  Hon.  E.  Joy  Morris, 
United  States  Minister,  very  per- 
tinently observed,  '  In  vain  may  we 
talk  of  political  progress,  in  vain  may 
legislatures  enact  laws  and  sove- 
reigns publish  reformatoiy  edicts, 
unless  the  people  are  enlightened. 
Until  education  is  diffused  among 
them  they  are  mere  brute  masses 
who  cannot  develop  the  prosperiiy 
and  power  of  a  great  nation^  .  .  . 
If  the  Government  of  this  country 
continue  to  welcome  the  creation  of 
such  institutions  as  this  of  Robert 
College  and  shall  be  inspired  with 
a  desire  for  the  improvement  of  its 
people  bv  the  sprecul  of  education, 
a  new  ruture  will  open  for  this 
empire  leading,  at  no  distant  date,  to 
the  revival  of  its  ancient  splendour.' 

There  are  two  ways  of  improving 
the  Sultan's  subject  and  bringing 
them  up  to  a  level  with  their  more 
enlightened  European  neighbours: 
it  may  be  effected  both  by  educaium 
and  by  immigration,  and,  while  the 
latter  is  the  more  certain  and  speedy 
means,  it  is  only  the  former  that 
has  yet  been  encouraged  by  the 
(Jovemment.  A  forest  of  crab  trees 
m&y  with  centuries.^  of  jjersevering 
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culture  be  wonderftilly  ameliorated 
and  made  to  yield  excellent  fruit, 
but  for  greater  results  will  be 
effected  in  less  tban  half  tbe  time 
by  grafting  and  transplanting  from 
the  choice  stock  of  an  old  orchard : 
so  the  native  inhabitants  of  Turkey, 
■with  a  long  period  of  schooling,  are 
sure  to  become  highly  civilised,  yet 
the  country  will  be  much  sooner 
regenerated  by  the  influx  of  enlight- 
ened foreigners.  When  any  great 
improvements  have  been  required  in 
the  Sultan's  arsenals  and  dockyards, 
through  the  progress  of  naval  and 
military  invention,  it  has  been  found 
more  economical  to  import  intel- 
ligent Frank  artisans  for  effecting 
them  than  to  trust  to  the  better 
education  of  native  workmen.  Be- 
fore very  long,  the  Government  will 
probably  thmk  more  of  draining- 
ploughs  and  steam-threshing-ma- 
chines than  of  ironclads  and  breech- 
loaders, will  be  more  anxious  about 
the  cultivation  of  its  ample  terri- 
tories than  their  defence,  which  is 
guaranteed  by  its  allies;  and  then 
too  it  will  see  the  advantage  of 
obtaining  the  services  of  a  large 
nmnber  of  skilled  foreign  agricul- 
turists. 

It  has  been  computed  that  the 
quantity  of  waste  land  capable  of 
cultiration  in  European  Turkey 
^one,  would  form  a  united  area  as 
large  as  the  whole  of  Ireland,  while 
in  the  Asiatic  provinces  it  is  still 
more  extensive,  and  railway  com- 
mnnication  will  soon  make  these 
magnificent  tracts  as  accessible  to 
London  as  those  of  Illinois  and 
Missouri  are  to  New  York.  Recent 
American  travellers  in  Turkey  have 
expressed  their  astonishment  that 
so  many  thousands  of  German  agri- 
culturists should  continue  to  cross 
the  Atlantic  year  after  year  in 
search  of  new  land  when  by  facing 
a.bout  towards  the  Danube  they 
might  have  it  abundantly  at  their 
very  doors.  It  is  evident  that  the 
surplus  population  of  Western  Eu- 
rope might  find  ample  room  in  the 


half  deserted  East  for  years  to 
come  if  the  political  atmosphere 
were  only  sufficiently  favourable  to 
induce  them  to  move  in  that  di- 
rection. The  nations  of  the  New 
World,  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to 
the  La  Plata,  have,  by  free  grants 
of  land  and  other  inducements, 
made  it  their  special  policy  to  en- 
courage industrious  immigrants  to 
come  among  them  and  add  to  their 
strength.  They  know  well  that 
every  working  settler  will  by  cul- 
tivation increase  the  wealth  of 
their  country,  and  being  also  a 
taxpayer  will  help  to  lighten  their 
common  burdens.  All  the  reasons 
which  make  Frank  immigration  so 
valuable  in  America  apply  in  an 
equal  degree  to  Turkey,  and  there 
are  besides  additional  reasons  which 
should  make  the  government  of  the 
latter  country  still  more  soHcitous 
for  its  encouragement.  It  has  been 
said  of  the  few  enterprising  Scotch 
farmers  who  are  settled  in  Ireland, 
that  they  not  only  improve  by  skil- 
ful tillage  the  neglected  lands 
of  that  country,  but  render  the 
fturther  service  of  greatly  improving 
the  Irish  mind ;  they  show  the  dis- 
contented native  people  how  a  com- 
fortable living  may  be  extracted 
from  the  soil  with  a  little  more 
industry  and  better  management, 
and  so  divert  them  from  revolutio- 
nary dreams  to  ameliorating  their 
condition  by  self-reform.  Precisely 
the  same  kind  of  salutary  influence 
would  be  produced  by  Frank  colo- 
nists on  the  disaffected  native  po- 
pulations of  Turkey:  a  hundred 
thousand  of  them  distributed  along 
the  different  lines  of  railway  would 
be  worth  more  than  all  the  govern- 
ment schoolmasters  in  diffusing 
education  over  the  country,  and 
would  be  more  effective  than  the 
whole  force  of  the  imperial  army 
in  maintaining  order  and  tranquil- 
Hty. 

The  Levant  Herald,  in  a  recent 
article  advocating  Frank  immigra- 
tion,  ftdly  bears  out  these  views. 
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*The  present  populatioD,'  it  flays, 
'  is  in  many  districts  insufficient  to 
keep  down  the  moth,  rust,  and  mil- 
dew of  the  empire,  let  alone  refur- 
nishing and  civilising  it.  Any 
importation  of  fresh  labour,  or  in- 
telligence, or  energy,  or  wealth,  so 
that  it  be  in  a  tax-paying  shape,  is 
a  direct  strengthening  of  the  em- 
pire's weakest  point,  its  treasury, 
while  it  affords  an  example  too  and 
tends  to  rouse  emulation  in  the  na- 
tive population.  At  the  same  time 
the  peaceful  character  of  the  element 
introduced,  its  freedom  from  poli- 
tical bias,  and  the  involvement  of  its 
own  welfare  in  that  of  the  State, 
divest  it  of  every  suspicion  of  prov- 
ing in  future  a  source  of  disquiet.' 

Egypt,  both  with  regard  to  its 
climate  and  the  extent  of  its  unre- 
claimed soil,  is  a  less  favourable  field 
than  Turkey  for  European  emi- 
grants, and  it  will  benefit  in  a  much 
less  degree  from  their  political  ser- 
vices, yet  its  Government  has  been 
the  foremost  to  give  them  a  hearty 
welcome.  The  civilising  descendant 
of  Mehemet  Ali,  not  content  with 
having  about  him  a  large  staff  of 
Frank  officers,  artisans,  and  engi- 
neers, has  latelv  begun  to  plant  in 
suitable  localities,  Italian  and  Ger- 
man colonies,  of  from  one  to  two 
hundred  families,  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  more  effectively  the 
agricultural  resources  of  the  coun- 
try. Let  us  hope  that  the  Sultan 
will  soon  be  moved  to  emulate  his 
ambitious  vassal  in  this  important 
step  towards  regenerating  the  em- 
pire, as  he  has  done  in  several  other 
reforms.  Turkey  will  be  best 
strengthened,  not  by  imposing  on 
her  a  heavy  burden  of  new  armour, 
but  by  an  infusion  of  new  blood. 
When  the  Franks  are  once  seen  to 
be  colonising  and  striking  vigorous 
root  in  the  soil,  the  Panslave  and 
Panhellene  agitators  will  give  up 
their  game;  the  Russians  will  no 
more  dream  of  getting  possession  of 
Constantinople,  than  they  now  do 
of  seizing  on  Alexandria  or  Ismailia. 

That  which  has  hitherto  tended 


to  weaken  the  political  influence  of 
the  Frank  residents  in  Turkey,  is 
their  divided  and  Babel-like  condi- 
tion, their  want  of  a  common  lan- 
guage and  a  common  national 
aspiration,  which  serve  so  well  to 
animate  and  give  importance  to  the 
inferior  Greeks.  In  some  parts  of 
the  country,  Latin  fumishesedncated 
Franks  witii  a  common  medium  of 
intercourse  ;  Italian  is  most  geuQ- 
rally  spoken  by  them  in  the  mino- 
rity of  the  port  towns,  while  in 
Constantinople,  French,  the  lan- 
guage of  diplomacy,  prevails,  and  is 
now  taught  in  the  higher  echools 
by  ihe  Government.  Were  the 
people  of  the  four  nationalities  de- 
sirous of  establishing  merely  a 
common  Frank  language  much 
might  be  said  for  giving  French^ 
with  all  its  defects,  the  preference ; 
they  might,  however,  do  far  better 
by  agreeing  to  express  their  ideas 
in  Turkish,  the  langpiage  of  the 
dominant  race.  If  their  children 
were  all  taught  to  speak  French  or 
Latin  with  facility,  there  would 
soon  be  a  fuller  interchange  of 
thought  among  them,  and  they 
would  drop  their  old  national  pre- 
judices and  become  much  more 
intimately  allied  than  they  are  now, 
but  by  learning  Turkish  they  would 
have  not  only  a  bond  of  unitj 
among  themselves,  but  a  lever  of 
advantage  with  w^hich  they  mieht 
powerfully  influence  the  native 
population.  In  short,  for  all  those 
residents  who  are  determined  to 
naturalise  themselves  and  settle 
permanently  in  the  country,  a  know- 
ledge of  Turkish  is  of  the  same 
relative  importance  at  Constanti- 
nople, as  that  of  Spanish  is  at 
Buenos  Ayres. 

Turkish  is  not  more  difficult  than 
the  kindred  languages,  Arabic, 
Persian,  and  Hindustani,  which  are 
learnt  every  year  by  a  considerable 
number  of  young  men  in  France 
and  England  for  the  purpose  of 
being  used  as  instruments  of  go- 
vernment, and  it  might  be  made 
very  much  easier  by  being  subjected 
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to  a  thorough  reform.  If  its  sounds 
were  represented  by  Roman  cha- 
racters instead  of  the  present 
alphabet,  and  the  spelling  were 
made  strictly  phonetic  and  regular, 
the  natives  might  learn  to  read  and 
write  correctly  in  less  than  half  the 
time  that  is  now  required.  If,  in 
addition  to  this,  the  inflections 
were  regulated,  and  many  equivocal 
words  were  got  rid  of  or  confined 
to  one  meaning  by  the  introduction 
of  synonymous  Frank  or  Latin 
wordis,  the  language  would  not  only 
become  the  most  rational  and  truth- 
fal  of  modem  times,  but  the  easiest 
to  acquire  by  foreigners. 

A  reform  of  this  magnitude  would 
seem  at  first  sight  impracticable 
to  most  European  linguists,  but  a 
little  consideration  of  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  case  will  show  that  it  is 
not  so  in  reality.  Turkish,  as  a 
literary  language,  is  in  very  much 
the  same  green,  flexible,  unsettled 
state  that  English  was  in  the  time 
of  Henry  VllL,  and  may  be  trained 
and  pruned  in  any  direction  for  its 
advantage.  A  Frank  academy  or 
literary  council  at  Constantinople 
would  have  no  very  long  or  difficult 
task  in  determining  the  proper 
structure  of  the  reformed  language, 
and  publishing  a  few  necessary 
books  for  introducing  it  to  their 
schools.  From  the  schools  it  would 
soon  make  its  way  to  the  journals, 
where  it  would  grow,  year  by  year, 
from  paragraphs  to  columns,  and 
from  Golnmns  to  pages  ;  and  the 
Turks,  when  they  once  recognised 
their  native  speech  in  a  new  dress, 
would  be  attracted  to  the  perusal  of 
these  papers,  and  imbibe  their  re- 
forming ideas.  Then  after  getting 
well  established  by  the  Frank  jour- 
nals, the  improved  national  lai\guaff e 
would  at  length  of  certainty  be 
adopted  by  the  imitative  Turkish 
press,  and  would  be  universally 
ieamt  by  the  people,  not  to  entirely 
supersede  old  Turkish,  but  to  be 
the  principal  medium  of  their  mo- 
dem literature. 

VOL.   I. — KG.   IV.      NEW   SERIES. 


Turkey  is  the  only  European 
country  where  a  reform  of  this  kLid 
is  at  all  practicable.  Its  immense 
importance  as  the  meeting  ground 
of  five  peoples  to  form  a  new  national 
communi^,  and  as  a  means  of  dif- 
fusing Frank  ideas  and  civilisation, 
can  hardly  be  estimated :  it  would 
probably  tend  more  than  all  onr 
improved  means  of  commercial  in- 
tercourse to  bridge  over  the  wide 
chasm  which  separates  the  Euro- 
pean from  the  Asiatic  mind. 

There  seem  to  be  just  these 
opposite  defects  in  the  Greek  cha- 
racter and  that  of  the  Franks :  the 
(Greeks  are,  politically,  a  scheming, 
dreaming,  do-nothing  people,  ever 
taking  long  surveys  of  their  na- 
tional destiny,  but  weak  and  im- 
practical, and  utterly  unable  to 
realise  the  grand  visions  that  they 
have  before  them.  The  Franks,  on 
the  other  hand,  and  especially  the 
English  portion  of  them,  are  strong, 
patient,  herculean  workers;  able 
to  accomplish  the  most  stupendous 
enterprises,  yet  so  deficient  in  fore- 
oast  and  the  talent  to  pre-arrange 
and  plan,  that  they  blunder  from 
day  to  day  into  all  sorts  of  difficul- 
ties and  awkward  complications, 
which  with  Greek  eyes  would  have 
been  entirely  avoided.  These  good 
people  have  an  actual,  but  not  an 
ideal  world  before  them :  they  be- 
lieve not  in  anything  that  mil  hey 
but  only  in  that  which  now  m  ; 
they  are  ever  unprepared  and  un- 
ready for  coming  events  ;  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Suez  Canal  causes 
them  as  much  surprise  as  the  shock 
of  an  earthquake.  It  is  in  the 
enterprising  American  character 
that  the  gift  of  seeing  and  the 
power  of  doing  are  most  happily 
combined:  while  the  Englishman 
only  looks  forward  to  the  reforms 
that  are  likely  to  engage  the  forth- 
coming session  of  Parliament,  the 
American  has  constantly  before  him 
the  progress  of  the  next  half-cen- 
tury, and  he  takes  care  to  direct 
public    business    accordingly    and 
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shape  the  cotirse  of  eyents  on  a  &r- 
sighted,  comprehensive  plan.  The 
extension  of  the  Republic  in  this 
and  that  direction  is  calculated 
upon  by  prospecting  colonists  a 
long  while  before  it  becomes  a  sub- 
ject of  debate  in  Congress,  and  is 
actually  brought  about ;  the  tracks 
of  futiie  railways  and  the  sites  of 
future  cities  are  clearly  foreseen  by 
pioneers  of  civilisation  in  the  great 
western  wilderness,  and  hence 
these  cities  are  not  left  to  grow  up 
like  our  own  old  towns  in  capricious 
irregularity,  but  are  laid  out  in  the 
wisest  order,  and  the  providential 
arrangement  of  their  founders  be- 
comes a  blessing  to  posterity. 

Here,  in  old  Europe,  we  shall 
nowhere  find  the  prospective  genius 
of  young  America;  but  the  few 
amongst  us  who  do  venture  to  look 
ahead  to  a  moderate  extent,  must 
surely  see — we  cannot  help  seeing — 
that  in  the  course  of  another  fifty 
yeajrs  a  considerable  stream  of 
Frank  immigration  will  pour  into 
the  Ottoman  empire.  To  encourage 
this  immigration  by  all  possible 
means  is  a  matter  of  paramount 
importance  to  the  Government,  and 
even  if  the  Government  should 
neglect  to  do  this,  it  will  soon  be- 
come the  leading*  policy  of  the 
various  railway  companies  that  are 
now  beginning  to  carry  their  lines 
through  the  country,  because  to 
fringe  these  lines  with  enterprising 
Frank  colonists  would  be  certain  to 
double  their  profits.  Indeed  it  is 
indispensable  that  Turkish  road- 
making  and  agricultural  improve- 
ment should  go  hand  in  hand,  for 
one  cannot  permanentlv  succeed 
without  the  other.  Before  many 
years  have  elapsed  a  continuous 
line  of  railway  will  be  formed  from 
Belgrade  to  the  Bosphorus,  and 
from  the  Bosphorus  across  Asia 
Minor  and  down  the  Euphrates 
Valley  to  Bassora,  at  the  head  of 
the  Persian  Gulf;  and  this  line, 
traversiug  the  entire  length  of  the 
empire,  will  become  of  as  much 


importance  to  Europe  and  Asia  as 
the  Union  Pacific  is  to  America :  it 
will  be  the  great  central  highway 
between  the  East  and  the  West: 
it  will  be  continually  travelled  by 
European,  Asiatic,  and  Australiaa 
passengers,  and  Frank  colonists 
will  establish  themselves  along  by 
it,  and  build  up  new  towns  as  thej 
are  now  doing  on  the  borders  ot 
the  Suez  Canal.  This  is  not  a 
Utopian  dream,  not  a  mere 
visionary  picture  of  what  may  or 
may  not  happen  in  the  hazy  future, 
but  a  sober  calculation  of  what  we 
may  be  reasonably  certain  will 
come  to  pass  if  the  sun  continue  to 
rise  and  set ;  and,  therefore,  it  will 
not  be  unreasonable  to  prepcure  for 
it.  With  the  help  of  railway  com- 
munication there  will  soon  be  aa 
many  Frank  settlers  in  Turkey  aa 
there  were  Normans  in  England  in 
the  time  of  Henry  I.,  and  without 
assuming  the  attitude  of  conquoxyrs^ 
they  will  by  dint  of  superior  energy 
and  intelligence  as  powerfully  affect 
the  native  population*  In  order, 
however,  that  this  stream  of  civili- 
sation should  produce  the  grandest 
and  most  beneficial  results,  it  must 
be  wisely  directed;  the  colonists, 
instead  of  being  independent  herds 
of  foreign  adventurers  moved  only 
by  the  mstinct  of  individual  gain, 
must  become  a  well-disciplined,  in- 
dustrial army,  just  and  generous, 
and  having  before  them  a  settled 
plan  for  the  regeneration  of  their 
adopted  country. 

Turkey  can  never  be  colonised, 
like  America,  by  a  rude  scrambling 
democracy ;  but  if  the  educated 
Frank  adventurers  of  four  nations 
will  only  drop  their  native  preju- 
dices, send  their  children  to  a  com- 
mon school,  and  organise  them- 
selves for  their  common  advantage, 
they  will  find  in  the  wide  emigra- 
tion field  beyond  the  Danube  an 
oriental  and  aristocratic  America, 
far  more  congenial  to  their  minds 
than  any  of  the  mongrel  republics 
beyond  the  Atlantic,  founded  on 
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Jack-Cade  and  Jacobin  notions  of 
reviving  primitive  human  equaiiiy. 
The  nnclens  of  a  Tnrkofrank  con- 
federation ah-eady  exists  at  Con- 
stantinople: the  few  enlightened 
and  philanthropic  minds  congre- 
gated there  are  the  pioneers  of  this 
new  migratory  power,  and  they 
have  the  educational  means  to 
guide  and  rule  it :  to  them  is  now 
presented  a  splendid  opportunity, 
such  as  seldom  falls  to  any  but 


great  conquerors:  they  have  it  in 
their  hands  to  commence  the  pa- 
cification of  Europe,  to  remove 
national  animosities,  to  reconcile 
conflicting  creeds,  to  fuse  hostile 
races,  and  from,  a  multitude  of  in- 
congruous materials  to  build  up  a 
new  nation,  which  will  have  both 
in  respect  to  its  territory  and  its 
capital,  the  finest  geographical  posi- 
tion in  the  world. 

John  Vickbrs. 
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RETRORSUM. 

Thb  dreary  fen  from  edge  to  edge 

Is  barren,  blank,  and  sere, 
The  hoar-frost  stiffens  in  the  sedge, 

There's  ioe  about  the  mere, 
The  woodcock  in  the  moonlit  night 

Gomes  flitting  o'er  the  seiei : 
What  is  this  phantom,  pale  and  bright, 

That  walks  with  me  P 

Her  eyes  are  sad,  her  touch  is  chill. 

Her  voice  is  soft  and  low. 
Her  fiioe  is  very  fair,  and  still 

Her  face  is  vexed  with  woe : 
She  turns  her  head  from  side  to  side. 

And  ever  looks  she  back, 
Like  one  who  seeks  a  missing  guide, 

Lost  on  the  track. 

She  lays  her  quiet  hand  on  mine, 

It  freezes  to  the  bone ; 
Quoth  she — '  I  need  nor  mark  nor  sign 

To  stamp  thee  for  mine  own. 
Through  good  and  ill,  by  board  and  bed, 

With  me  thy  lot  is  cast, 
Whom  thou  hast  loved — ^whom  thou  didst  wed : 

I  am  the  Past. 

*  Fair  is  the  Future's  shadowy  grace ; 

She  flaunts  a  tempting  prize. 
And  through  the  veil  that  dims  her  face. 

There's  promise  in  her  eyes. 
I  fear  her  noi>— I  court  the  strife. 

Poor  rival  must  she  be, 
When  all  the  best  of  all  thy  life 

Is  linked  to  me. 

*  The  Present,  like  a  lavish  dame. 

Invites  thee  to  her  arms, 
And  looks  and  laughs,  and  bids  thee  claim 

Her  favour  and  her  charms. 
That  breathing  form  in  act  to  clasp. 

Oh  !  woman  to  the  core ! 
She  melts  to  nothing  in  thy  grasp, 

A  dream — ^no  more. 
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*  Bat  I  am  faithful,  real,  and  true, 

From  me  thou  shalt  not  part  ;* 
My  wreath  of  rosemary  and  rue 

I've  wound  about  thy  heart. 
I  fill  thy  being,  sense  and  brain, 

Mine  while  thou  drawest  breath ; 
Mine,  by  the  sacrament  of  Pain, 

Even  in  death ! 

'  Because  in  life  thou  didst  refbse 

To  flinch  beneath  the  goad ; 
Because  thy  constancy  could  choose 

The  labour  and  the  load  ; 
Because,  like  one  who  scorns  defeat 

And  &Ils  upon  his  aword, 
Thou  didst  elect  thy  fate  to  meet ; 

Have  thy  reward. 

*  Accept  the  wages,  count  the  cost — 

The  toil  against  the  gain : 
Some  bitter  in  the  sweet  is  lost 

K  love  be  twined  with  pain ; 
If  sorrow  like  a  summer's  night 

Reflect  with  tender  ray 
The  memory  of  a  vanished  light 

That  once  was  day. 

*  Have  thy  reward  :  I  am  thy  mate, 

Nor  wouldst  thou  barter  me 
For  all  that  fancy  could  create, 

For  aU  that  fact  could  be. 
Hereafter  in  the  eternal  sphere 

Where  endless  ages  roll. 
Thine  by  the  bond  that  bound  us  here. 

Bride  of  thy  soul. 

'  Did  I  not  wring  from  out  thy  core 

The  dross  of  earthly  leaven  P 
Assign  the  task,  and  teach  the  lore 

That  finds  a  path  to  heaven  P 
Point  where  the  gate  of  Mercy  stands 

Beyond  the  narrow  way. 
And  force  thee  down  with  loving  hands, 

To  kneel  and  pray  P 

'  Beneath  that  moonshine  calm  and  cold. 
Look  outward  o'er  the  sea, 
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Where  shoots  a  traOing  star, — ^behold 
•    Thj  progress  bat  for  xoe  I 
An  upward  flash,  a  feeble  light, 

A  fleetmg,  flickering  spark, 
A  little  gleam — a  downward  flighty 

Lost  in  the  dark. 

'  Quenched  by  a  false  and  godless  glare 

I  nursed  the  sacred  flame, 
Cleansed  it  with  penitence  and  prayer 

From  taint  of  sin  and  shame. 
Now  perfect,  purified  and  bright 

This  marriage-torch  shall  cheer 
Our  watches  through  the  lingering  night 

Till  dawn  appear. 

'  Then  call  me  by  what  name  thou  wilt^ 

Bemembrance,  or  Regret, 
Bepentanoe,  or  Remorse  for  gnilt, 

But  dasp  me  doser  yet. 
Mine  is  the  staff  thy  steps  to  stay. 

The  hand  to  hold  thee  fast, 
And  mine  the  lamp  that  lights  the  way  ^ 

To  Heayen  at  last.' 

G.  J.  Whttk-Mbltille. 
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NATIONAL  ARMIES  AND  MODERN  WARFARE. 


THERE  was  a  time,  and  it  forma 
one  of  the  dreariest  epochs  in 
military  history,  when  the  armed 
forces  of  the  then  leading  Powers 
in  Enrope  were  bodies,  so  to  say, 
extraneoos  to  the  State,  or  at  least 
to  the  mass  of  the  people,  who, 
either  nnfit  to  draw  the  sword 
themselves  or  too  entirely  engrossed 
in  the  pursuit  of  commerce  to  be 
willing  to  do  so,  were  alternately 
bullied,  plundered,  and  betrayed  by 
the  bands  of  mercenaries  they  had 
hired  to  protect  them.  What  the 
political  results  of  that  system  were 
we  all  know,  and  it  is  a  lesson  that 
we  should  strive  not  to  forget, 
because  the  temptation  to  relapse 
into  it  has  at  all  times  beset  us  and 
ia  constantly  recurring. 

But  a  great,  and  as  we  believe,  a 
salutaiy  change  has  of  late  taken 
place  in  the  constitution  of  all 
European  armies  except  our  own. 
They  have  become  nationalised  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word,  for  not 
only  have  they  ceased  to  be  extra- 
neous bodies  but  they  have  become 
representatives  in  arms  of  all  classes 
of  society  and  of  the  national 
interests  and  policy.  The  cam- 
paign of  1866  showed  this  in  the 
noLOst  striking  manner.  No  doubt  the 
^reat  mass  of  the  manufacturing 
and  commercial  people  in  Prussia 
were  strongly  averse  to  war,  and 
especially  to  taking  the  needle-gun 
into  their  own  hands  ;  nor  can  it  be 
•denied  that  great  sacrifices  were 
demanded  of  them,  and  after  the 
occurrences  of  1850  a  certain 
amount  of  diffidence  was  quite 
natural.  But  when  the  first  pang 
had  been  got  over  and  the  army 
stood  equipped  in  the  field,  every 
individual  soldier,  one  may  say,  felt 
that  he  was  combating  for  his  own 
favourite  ideas  and  policy,  and  help- 
ing to  decide  whether  Germany  waa 
to  be  unified  on  Prussian  or  on 
Austrian  principles,   for  this  was 


the  question  really  at  issue,  and 
whatever  our  own  feelings  or 
opinions  may  be,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  Count  Bismark  knew  well  that 
that  question  would  draw  the  whole 
Prussian  national  army  with  it, 
and  confer  on  it  a  moral  confidence 
and  strength  that  was  wholly  want- 
ing to  its  opponent;  he  based  all 
his  plans  and  all  his  policy  on  a 
national  question, — he  coiud  not 
have  succeeded  with  any  other. 

It  will,  therefore,  for  the  future 
be  perfectly  impossible  for  any  real 
statesman  to  overlook  this  fact  of 
the  identification  of  the  modem 
national  armies  with  the  modem 
national  tendencies  and  policy.  A 
solidarity  has  been  established 
between  the  two  that  we  cannot 
ignore  and  dare  not  omit  from  our 
calculations,  and  henceforth  the  first 
question  to  be  considered  will  be, 
not  what  force  can  such  and  such  a 
Government  command  to  carry  out 
and  enforce  a  given  line  of  poHcy  P 
but  what  line  of  policy  can  that 
Government  put  forward  to  secure 
the  enthusiastic  and  willing  sup- 
port of  its  national  army  backed  by 
the  whole  people  ?  And  when  we 
hear  it  confidently  asserted  that  in 
the  United  States  the  cry  of  war 
with  England  would  bring  300,000 
soldiers  together  in  a  fortnight, 
although  there  is  no  such  force  per- 
manently organised  there  even  in 
cadres,  the  thought  naturally  sug- 
gests itself,  may  not  European 
questions  arise  that  would  bring  at 
least  one  national  army  and  double 
that  number  of  combatants  into  the 
field  against  us  ? 

On  reviewing  the  great  political 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in 
Europe  since  1830,  one  cannot  help 
perceiving  that,  whether  designed 
for  that  purpose  or  not,  the  Holy 
Alliance    was    practically   and  in 
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ities'  as  it  is  called,  which  after 
having  slumbered  for  a  long  period 
and  been  subordinated  to  the 
dynastic  principle,  broke  out  afresh 
and  with  renewed  vigour  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  first  French  revolu- 
tion. How  wonderful  too  it  is  now 
to  look  back  on  the  Napoleonic 
wars  at  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury, and  see  how  the  Prussian 
Landwehr  system  and  with  it  the 
principle  of  national  armies  grew 
out  of  the  attempt  of  one  national- 
ity to  dominate  over  all  the  others 
in  Europe,  and  thus  the  foundation 
was  laid  for  the  present  state  of 
things,  which  in  fact  amounts 
to  the  nations  being  in  arms,  pur- 
suing a  national  policy,  instead  of 
armies  of  hired  troops  fighting  for 
dynastic  interests,  and  pay  or  prize- 
money. 

Amongst  the  leading  political 
features  of  that  portion  of  the 
century  which  has  elapsed,  one  can 
scarcely  fail  to  recognise  the  follow- 
ing :  first,  the  decay  of  the  monarch- 
ical principle,  and  with  it  the  gradual 
disappearance  of  the  old  merce- 
naiy  or  enlisted  armies  :  be  it  for 
good  or  for  evil,  professional  private 
soldiering  has  become  a  thing  of 
the  past  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
for  recent  attempts  to  evoke  the 
old  'Landesknecht '  spirit  and  feel- 
ing, have  proved  decided  failures. 

But  wnat  of  the  British  army 
with  its  voluntary  enlistment? 
some  one  will  ask.  Our  army  is 
national  in  this  respect,  that  enlist- 
ment is  legally  permitted  only  to 
British  subjects,  and  is  now  prac- 
tically confined  to  Great  Britain  to 
the  exclusion  of  Ireland,  where  of 
late  years  the  ribbons  of  the  recruit- 
ing sergeant  are  so  seldom  seen, 
and  the  militia  is  no  longer  called 
out  for  training.  But  in  other  re- 
spects this  army  is  modelled  on  the 
old  system,  and  although  undeni- 
ably possessing  higher  and  better 
militfiiy  qualities  than  any  modem 
force  recruited  in  the  same  manner, 
it  is  by  no  means   free  from  the 


evils  that  cling  to  all  of  them,  and 
has  some  in  addition  that  are  pecu- 
liar to  itself. 

The  second  great  fact  that  claims 
our  attention  is,  the  great  develop- 
ment of  democratic  institutions  and 
forms  of  government;  concurrent 
with  it  the  re-assertion  of  the  na^ 
tional  principle;  and  as  a  conse- 
quence of  both,  the  organisation  of 
the  largest  armies  that  perhaps  the 
world  ever  saw. 

But  the  most  striking  and  to 
some  perhaps  unwelcome  fact  that 
forces  itself  on  our  attention  is,  that 
nearly  all  our  great  progress  in 
civilisation  directly  tends  to  the 
development  of  these  huge  arma- 
ments, and  has  in  fact  modified  the 
whole  art  of  war.  For  with  the 
improvement  of  agriculture  and 
the  reclaiming  of  waste  districts  in 
many  cases  iJie  population  has  in- 
creased, and  also  the  proportion  of 
men  capable  of  bearing  arms ;  and 
countries  previously  unfitted  for 
military  operations  for  want  of  sub- 
sistence have  thus  and  through  the 
opening  up  of  new  communications 
become  fitted  for  the  purpose. 
Poor  countries  are  much  less  likelj 
to  become  the  theatre  of  war,  espe- 
cially now-a-days,  than  rich  ones. 
Even  the  very  laws  afiecting  the 
possession  and  inheritance  of  land 
which  have  been  introduced  for  the 
purpose  of  eradicating  what  re- 
mained of  the  old  feudal  military 
system  have  ultimately  tended  to 
swell  the  lists  from  which  the  con- 
scription draws  its  supplies. 

Then  a^in  the  introduction  of 
steam,  of  railroads,  of  the  electric 
telegraph,  has  widened  the  field  and 
extended  the  scope  of  militarj 
operation  immensely,  and  by  fa- 
vouring the  rapid  concentraiaon  of 
troops  in  a  manner  hitherto  nn- 
thought  of  not  only  thus  led  to  the 
employment  of  larg^  armies,  but 
rendered  it  possible  to  develop 
still  further  the  cadre  system  whicfl 
increases  the  number  of  trained 
soldiers  on  furlough,  whilst  it  de- 
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creases  the  number  of  men  actaaUy 
under  arms  in  peace  time,  and  eon- 
Bequentlj  the  budget,  as  also  to 
defer  a  war  augmentation  to  the 
very  last  moment — another  great 
saving  of  expense,  besides  that  it 
affords  an  opportunity  of  pro- 
tracting diplomatic  negociations 
and  delaying  actual  hostilities  till 
the  most  favourable  time  arrives, 
and  even  throwing  the  odium  of 
making  the  first  preparations  on 
the  adversary. 

The  campaign  of  1866  affords  an 
admirable  illustration  of  the  great 
advantages  conferred  by  a  good 
cadre  system  in  a  really  national 
army  when  aided  by  a  strategic  net 
of  railways  and  the  telegraph,  and 
of.  the  enormous  disadvantages 
which  result  from  the  want  of 
them.  First  of  all  Prussia  had 
studied  carefully  the  augmentation 
system  of  her  adversary,  as  also  the 
railway  means  at  his  disposal,  and 
a  comparison  of  these  wit^  her  own 
resources  in  both  respects  enabled 
her,  whilst  in  truth  occupied  in  per- 
fecting the  very  minutest  detaiLs  of 
the  intended  opeiutions,  to  assert 
with  a  mien  of  injured  innocence 
that  Austria  had  already  beeun  to 
augment  her  army,  assume  a  nostile 
position,  and  even  commence  the 
concentration  of  her  troops,  whilst 
she,  Prussia,  had  not  moved  a  single 
battalion  or  called  in  a  single 
reserve  man. 

On  the  other  hand  Benpdek's 
much  talked  of  plan  of  operations, 
although  probably  strategically  cor- 
rect, was  found  to  be  impracticable 
at  l^e  very  outset,  first  of  all  be- 
cause from  political  motives  the 
Austrian  battalions  and  regiments 
being  placed  in  garrisons  remote 
from  the  districts  whence  they 
obtained  their  recruits  and  where 
their  reserve  men  were,  and  further, 
from  the  utter  insufficiency  of  the 
Austrian  railroads  such  a  loss  of 
time  and  such  a  perfect  cha$s6 
croisi  ensued  even  during  the  first 
preliminary  steps,  that  a  perfectly 


new  plan  had  to  be  devised,  and 
instead  of  being  able  to  advance 
boldly  into  Lusatia,  and  thereby 
prevent  the  junction  of  the  two> 
great  bodies  of  the  Prussian  army 
as  originally  intended,  Benedek 
was  compelled  to  effect  an  imperfect 
concentration  of  his  army  at  Olmut^ 
and  along  his  single  line  of  railway. 

The  magnitude  and  importance 
of  the  changes  that  have  thus 
taken  place  in  the  methods  of 
modem  warfare,  can  be  best  esti- 
mated by  comparing  with  the  cam- 
paign of  1866  some  previous  one. 
Let  us  take  that  of  18 12.  Remark, 
for  instance,  how  early  the  pre- 
parations for  action  commenced  in 
France ;  how  soon  it  became  appa- 
rent that  a  great  war  was  immi- 
nent; how  many  months  elapsed 
between  the  first  concentration  of 
troops  and  the  first  engagement,, 
leaving  the  Russians  time  to  erect 
their  camp  at  Drissa,  break  off  the 
war  in  which  they  were  engaged 
with  Turkey,  and  bring  up  an  army 
from  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea. 
Thousands  of  men  and  horses,  and 
millions  of  money,  were  used  up  for 
nothing,  and  simply  by  the  dura- 
tion of  the  operations :  whereas  a 
few  weeks,  and  a  comparatively 
small  sum  of  money,  sufficed  for 
the  campaign  of  1 866,  during  which 
equally  large  bodies  of  troops  were 
employed. 

Finally,  modem  science  and  tech- 
nical skill  have  furnished  us  with 
firearms  that  have  effected  a  com- 
plete revolution  in  the  methods  of 
combat^  the  organisation  of  the 
troops,  and  their  instruction. 

What  has  taken  place,  then,  is 
this.  A  great  increase  in  wealthy 
population,  means  of  transport, 
and  other  material  advantages, 
coupled  with  the  gradual  deca- 
dence of  monarchical  and  aristo- 
cratic authority,  and  the  simulta- 
neous development  of  the  national 
principle,  has  led  to  a  correspond- 
ing increase  in  the  armed  forces  of 
the__8everal    States.     The    almost 
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certamty  of  its  being  possible  to 
throw  a  superior  force  with  great 
rapidity,  and  almost  unawares,  on 
an  important  point  is  so  great  a 
temptation,  or  menace,  as  the  case 
may  be,  that  it  leads  directly  to 
a  dependence  on  numbers.  A 
long  controversy  ensued,  however, 
amongst  scientific  military  men  as 
to  the  relative  value  of  numbers 
compared  with  more  perfect  train- 
ing ;  and  this  would  probably  have 
remained  unsettled  up  to  tlus  day 
were  it  not  for  the  introduction  of 
portable  breech-loading  firearms, 
which,  by  totally  revolutionising 
infantry  tactics,  has  altered  aU  the 
-conditions  of  the  question  at  issua 
]Por  the  new  methods  of  combat 
not  only  do  not  require,  but  are  to 
a  certain  extent  incompatible  with, 
many  of  those  formal  involutions 
and  evolutions,  the  accurate  and 
steady  performance  of  which  was 
the  great  aim  and  object  of  the 
training  of  the  long-service  soldier. 
Our  English  battahons  were  always 
models  for  this  kind  of  work,  and 
have  been  called,  not  inaptly,  *  the 
best  pawns  on  the  military  chess- 
board of  Europe;'  the  game  is, 
however,  now  played  nearly  with- 
out pawns,  other  figures  having 
been  substituted,  as  we  shall  see 
farther  on.  The  new  system  re- 
quires, on  the  contrary,  an  increased 
-amount  of  individual  training  in 
smaller  bodies,  the  steadiness  de- 
manded bein^  more  personal  than 
corporate;  what  formerly  was  at 
most  a  prelude,  or  running  accom- 
paniment, to  the  piece,  has  now 
become  the  chief  performance. 
Hitherto,  a  few  battalions  threw  out 
■as  skirmishers  from  one  sixth  up  to 
-one  fourth  of  their  strength ;  now, 
three  fourths  of  most^  oattalions 
fight  in  open  order :  most  of  what 
remains  in  close  order  looks  as  the 
-chords  of  the  bass  clef  of  a  score 
do  when  compared  to  the  treble — 
the  whole  of  the  fingering  is  done 
hj  the  right  hand,  or,  at  least,  by  a 
•different  and  inferior  rank  of  officers. 


Frederick  the  Grreat's  infimtiy 
was  composed  largely  of  merce- 
naries, intermixed  with  deserters 
and  prisoners,  and  one  of  his  stand- 
ing orders  was  that  infantry  should 
never  be  stuck  iato  villages,  woods, 
ditches,  &c.,  for  the  purposee  d 
local  defence  and  cover,  becaoae 
that  sort  of  folk  would  never  be 
^ot  out  again.  But  the  Prussian 
infantry  is  now  purely  national, 
and  consists  of  men  of  aJl  grades  d 
society ;  its  average  moral  tone  is 
consequently  a  very  high  one,  and 
were  this  not  the  case  it  could  not 
have  been  handled  as  it  was  in 
1866,  nor  have  done  such  good 
work,  much  of  which  was  precisely 
the  sort  of  thing  Frederick  did  not 
like  to  venture  his  troops  on. 

The  old-&8hioned  maclune-drill- 
ing  will  not  suffice  for  this  work, 
which  requires  more  training  h 
individual  combat  and  in  gronps, 
rather  than  in  that  symmetncal 
and  precise  movement  of  large 
bodies,  and  for  which  there  is 
neither  necessity  nor  time  STail- 
able.  In  the  end  it  resolves  itself 
into  a  financial  question.  One  has 
to  choose  between  keeping  a  certuc 
number  of  troops  constantly  on  foot 
at  a  great  expense,  and  then  placing 
one's  whole  reliance  on  them;  for 
the  rapidity  with  which  campaigns 
are  now  opened  and  terminated 
renders  it  quite  impossible  to  hare 
recourse  to  the  old  plan  of  rusing 
new  regiments  when  war  threatens. 
The  utmost  that  can  be  done  now 
beine  to  get  together  reserve  men 
to  fill  up  the  gaps  that  occur  almost 
ah  iniMo;  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
one  may  keep  a  smaller  number  of 
troops  permanently  on  foot,  with 
assured  means  of  augmenting  tiiem 
to  twice  or  thrice  their  peace 
strength;  and  this,  known  nnder 
the  name  of  the  cadre  system,  is 
effected  by  shortening  the  period  of 
training,  and  adding  to  it  one  of 
reserve  obligation,  which,  however, 
must  always  be  strictly  proportion- 
ate. And  this  latter  dan  is  eyidentl; 
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more  eoonomical,  because  tlie  dura- 
tion of  peace  is  made  by  the  very 
working  of  this  system  inevitably 
much  longer  than  that  of  war,  and 
one  can  therefore  have  a  mnch  larger 
force  when  it  is  really  required  at 
a  smaller  permanent  average  out- 
lay. 

The  question  however  arises,  will 
this  larger  force  be  as  efficient  as  a 
smaller  one  of  long-trained  men 
would  be  ?  There  has  been  a  long 
controversy  on  this  subject,  and 
although  many  military  men  would 
probably  prefer  the  old  soldier  army, 
provided  the  numerical  superiority 
of  the  other  were  not  too  great-^ 
threefold  for  instance ;  still  the  great 
preponderance  of  scientific  mihtary 
opinion  is  very  decidedly  in  favour 
of  the  shorter  training  and  the 
larger  armies  of  the  cadre  system, 
and  statesmen  seem  to  be  quite 
unanimously  so. 

Experience  has  however  proved 
that  this  conclusion  is  to  be  received 
only  with  certain  reservations,  and 
under  conditions  which  may  be 
traced  back  to  fixed  general  princi- 
ples. For  instance,  one  of  the  great 
principles  in  military  organisation 
is  to  reduce  internal  friction  to  a 
PiiniTTium,  and  this  is  ihe  real  justi- 
fication for  the  preference  given  to 
bodies  composed  of  long-servioe 
soldiers  over  those  consisting  of 
raw  recruits ;  this  minimal  friction 
is  what  is  (mis)called  discipline, 
and  attempted  to  be  attained  Iw 
never-ending  drill.  But  in  truth 
it  is  much  more  the  continuity  of 
the  body  (regiment),  what  are 
known  as  its  traditions,  that  reduces 
the  friction  to  a  minimum,  and  not 
the  length  of  service  of  the  indivi- 
dual  soldier;  for  every  officer  that 
has  tried  it  must  know  that  it  takes 
more  labour  and  trouble  to  get  a 
battalion  composed  of  drafts  of  old 
soldiers,  or  the  same  material  picked 
up  by  recruiting,  into  good  working 
Older,  than  it  does  with  the  same 
staff  to  work  up  one  composed  of 
wcruits ;  moreover  the  most  com- 


petent judges  have  always  pro- 
nounced in  favour  of  an  admixture 
of  the  two  elements — recruits  and 
old  soldiers ;  and  some  of  the  most 
brilliant  deeds  of  arms  have  been 
achieved  by  renowned  old  regiments 
filled  up  with  recruits.  Generally 
speaking,  however,  nothing  can  be 
worse  than  to  have  the  whole  of 
one  battalion  serving  out  its  time  on 
the  1st  of  next  month,  and  the 
whole  of  another  commencing  their 
service  the  same  day;  and  something 
not  quite  so  bad,  but  still  very  like 
this,  has  been  constantly  going  on 
with  our  troops  returning  from 
foreign  service.  It  is  in  truth  an 
incident  of  the  voluntary  enlistment 
system,  and  of  arbitrary  reductions 
and  expansions  to  meet  political  or 
financial  exigencies.  This  system 
gives  no  average  age  to  the  tactical 
unit  of  an  army ;  one  may  consist 
wholly  of  recruite,  another  of  what 
are  called  seasoned  old  troops,  very 
often  worn-out  men,  and  it  is  next 
to  impossible  to  say  what  you  are 
going  to  have  in  three,  four  or  more 
years ;  you  may  at  any  moment,  and 
perhaps  just  at  the  wrong  one,  have 
an  army  in  which  recruits  prepon- 
derate immensely,  and  the  internal 
friction  is  therefore  very  great. 

The  cadre  system,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  it  affords  no  veterans,  pro- 
tects efifectually  against  a  prepon- 
derance of  recruits;  yon  have 
one  average  age  for  the  peace, 
another  for  the  war  establishment ; 
both  are  known  and  never  vary; 
the  proportion  of  recruits  to  trained 
men  diminishes  when  an  augmenta- 
tion to  the  war  footing  takes  place, 
and  with  a  given  annual  budget  you 
bring  out  if  necessary  a  much 
larger  number  of  trained  soldiers  of 
a  given  quality. 

What  follows  from  all  this  is,  that 
to  render  the  shorter  service  feasible, 
no  new  formations,  not  even  of 
companies,  squadrons  or  batteries, 
should  ever  be  TnsAe  eose^t  for  depot 
or  garrison  purposes.  This  is  no 
arbitrary   dogma  but  a  matter  of 
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experience.  One  of  the  great  causes 
of  the  Austrian  break-down  in  1859 
was  that,  excepting  rifles,  not  one 
battalion  went  into  the  field  with 
its  previous  organisation  ;  not  only 
were  companies  augmented,  but  a 
great  number  were  newly  organised ; 
the  friction  was  consequently  im- 
mense. The  French,  on  the  contrary, 
took  two  companies  off  each  of  their 
field  battalions  to  form  dep6ts  to 
Avhich  all  the  weeds  were  drafted ; 
they  brought  no  new  formations  into 
the  field :  their  friction  was  at  a 
minimum. 

Here  we  must  explain  that  the 
term  '  cadre '  in  the  sense  in  which 
we  have  hitherto  used  it  does  not 
mean  a  mere  skeleton  of  a  battalion, 
&c,  without  any  rank  and  file  what- 
soever, and  especially  not  such  a 
body  if  it  has  only  a  temporary  or 
periodical  existence,  as  it  is  obvious 
that  such  a  cadre  when  filled  up 
even  with  trained  soldiers  must  for 
a  considerable  time  present  nearly 
the  same  amount  of  friction  as  a 
perfectly  new  organisation.  And 
here  again  we  rely  on  practical  ex- 
perience and  not  on  theory,  for  this 
is  precisely  what  happened  with  the 
Prussian  Landwehr  under  the  sys- 
tem put  an  end  to  in  1 860  by  the 
present  king.  The  regiments  of 
this  force  were  duplicates,  so  to  say, 
of  those  of  the  line,  with  permanent 
battalion  cadres  and  company  chiefe 
— officers  of  the  line  who  took  this 
duty  in  rotation.  These  Landwehr 
battalions  were  called  out  every  year 
and  brigaded  with  regiments  of  the 
line  in  which  all  the  non-commis- 
sioned officers  and  men  had  been 
trained,  and  still  the  whole  organi- 
sation proved  a  perfect  failure  in 
1848,  '49,  '50  and  '59,  and  had 
to  be  remodelled.  The  changes 
introduced  in  the  new  system  pomt 
very  clearly  to  where  the  defect  lay. 
Under  the  former  one  tjie  Prussian 
soldier  belonged  to  the  line  for  five 
years  (three  years'  training  and  two 
reserve),  and  was  then  transferred  to 
the  first  Landwehr  for  seven  years' 


fisid  service  if  required,  and  sub- 
sequently to  the  second  Landwehr, 
solely  for  home  and  garrison  datj 
for  seven  years.  The  new  system 
keeps  the  soldier  seven  years  in  the 
line  (three  training,  four  reserve), 
after  which  he  goes  to  the  Landwehr 
which  now  consists  of  only  one 
body,  for  seven  years,  and  for  garvx* 
S071  duty  alone.  The  whole  term  of 
liability  to  service  has  been  shortraed 
by  five  years,  and  practically  only 
the  first  four  classes  of  the  Landweb' 
are  ever  likely  to  be  called  out. 

This  tells  us  that  men  who  have 
been  many  years  absent  from  per- 
manent duty,  even  though  cdled 
out  for  occasional  training,  have 
been  found  useless,  and,  further, 
that  men  who  have  been  from  three 
to  four  years  on  reserve  furlough 
are  still  fit  for  field  service,  ^  rein- 
corporated into  the  permanent  hat- 
talUms  of  the  line,  whereas  they  have 
proved  themselves  fit  only  for  gar- 
rison  duty,  when  drafted  into  skeletm 
cadres,  tibe  internal  friction  being 
too  great  and  requiring  weeks  to 
overcome,  which  the  rapidity  of 
modem  preparations  for  field  ser- 
vice will  not  allow  for,  although  it 
can  be  done  in  garrison. 

It  has  now  come  to  be  a  recog- 
nised military  principle  that  unifor- 
mity and  permanence  of  organisation 
are  indispensable  conditions  for 
troops  destined  for  field  service; 
skeleton  cadres  filled  up  periodicallj 
for  training  with  reserve  or  fur- 
lough men,  are  found  to  be  fitonly  for 
garrison  duty,  and  new  spontaneous 
organisations  of  volunteers,  from 
which  so  much  was  expected  ten 
years  ago,  have  fisJlen  into  discredit. 
In  1859  Austria  raised  some  33,000 
volunteers,  nearly  all  old  soldiers, 
to  supplement  the  regular  anny^ 
but  the  internal  friction  proved  so 
great,  that  after  costing  large  bojds 
of  money,  they  were  found  to  be 
unfit  for  service  in  the  field  till  lon^ 
afler  the  preliminaries  of  Vil» 
Franca  had  been  signed,  when  they 
were,  of  course,  disbanded.  In  1866 
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Austria  raised  very  few  volanteers, 
and  that  only  for  mountain  partisan 
warfare  on  the  Italian  frontier,  whilst 
Prussia  would  only  permit  of  the 
formation  of  a  Hungarian  legion, 
composed  of  deserters  and  prisoners, 
for  purely  political  reasons. 

The  grounds  for  the  adoption  of 
this  modem  variable  cadre  system 
in  preference  to  the  older  one  of 
less  numerous  standing  armies,  are 
twofold,  financial  and  purely  mili- 
tary.   There  is  an  inevitable  waste 
of  money  in  being  obliged  to  have 
always  a  certain  amount  of  prepa- 
ration for  war  which  may  or  may 
not  come.     With  the  long-service 
system  you  are  frequently  compelled 
to  subsist  and  clothe  thousands  of 
men  during  the  best  years  of  their 
lives,  and  then  provide  pensions  for 
them  afterwards,  without  their  ever 
coming  to  fire  a  shot.      With  the 
cadre  system,  such  as  we  have  en- 
deavoured to  describe  it,  the  time 
during  which  the  State  provides  for 
the  soldier  is  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  man  is 
restored  very  early  to  the  pursuit 
of  his  industrial  career,  and  there- 
fore nearly  the  whole  of  the  pension 
system  is  done  away  with,  for  pro- 
vision can  be  easily  made  by  Govern- 
ment,   civil    employment    for   the 
non-commissioned  .   officers,     who 
must  serve  a  longer  period.     We 
say   nothing  here    of   the    saving 
■which  the  conscription  efifects  of  the 
enlistment  and  re-engagement  boun- 
ties, because  the  principle  of  the 
cadre  system  is  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  conscribed  armies.     Now 
we   readily  admit  that    all    these 
financial     advantages     would    be 
worthless  if  it  could  not  be  proved 
from  the  military  point  of  view  that 
there  is  a  greater  positive  advantage 
in  superiority  of  number,  as  com- 
pared with  long  training,  than  has 
previously  existed.      The   shortest 
way  of  putting  it  would  be  to  say 
th^t  the  tools  now  put  into  the 
workman's  hand  are  so  wonderfully 
improved,    that    a    comparatively 


young  hand  can  do  as  good  work 
as  an  old  one,  and  three  times  as 
much  as  was  previously  practicable. 
The  breech-loading  rifle  has,  in  fact, 
modified  our  whole  system  of  war- 
fare, instruction  and  organisation. 
The  quality,  that  is  to  say  the  pre- 
cision, of  infantry  fire  has  been  in- 
creased in  almost  a  greater  degree 
than  its  quantity,  otherwise  rapidity. 
Both  taken  together  have  rendered 
formal  attacks  in  long  deployed 
lines  requiring  open  and  level 
ground  a  perfect  impossibility ;  large 
columns  too  are  equally  inadmis- 
sible, and  the  same  may  be  said 
with  equal  force  of  linear  forma- 
tions for  defensive  purposes.  This 
sort  of  combat  was,  however,  pre- 
cisely the  great  forte  of  the  carefully 
and  accurately  drilled  long-service 
soldier,  '  of  the  most  perfect  pawn 
on  the  military  chess-board ;'  it  was 
proficiency  in  this  kind  of  tactics 
that  justified  the  great  expense  of 
standing  armies,  kept  always  ready 
for  combat,  because  comparatively 
small  numbers  of  highly  trained 
soldiers  could  compete  successftdly 
with  very  superior  ones,  if  less  per- 
fect and  steady  in  formal  evolutions. 
But  what  chances  has  one  ever  so 
highly  trained  man  now  against  two, 
three,  or  four  breech-loaders  aimed 
at  him,  and  nearly  sure  to  hit  him 
from  distancesat  which  his  individual 
superiority  or  prowess  are  utterly 
unavailable?  Two  equally  strong 
bodies  of  troops — equal  we  mean  in 
point  of  number,  instruction  and 
weapons — ^if  opposed  directly,  each 
being  under  cover,  will  neutralise 
each  other  so  to  say,  for  neither 
-party  can  afibrd  to  incur  the  enor- 
mous loss  which  the  breech-loader 
is  nearly  sure  to  inflict,  if  the  inter- 
vening ground  be  open.  During 
the  campaign  of  1 866  the  Austrians 
were  more  than  decimated,  espe- 
cially in  officers,  of  whom  685  were 
killed  and  844  wounded  in  many  a 
gallant  rush  against  the  well  posted 
needle-guns  of  their  adversaries. 
What  happens  then,    it    may    be 
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asked,  if  neither  party  can  yentnre 
on  advancing  to  meet  the  other? 
Simply  this :  a  more  numerous  army 
extends  itself  to  the  right  and  left 
of  such  a  position,  leaving  it  in 
abeyance  for  the  moment ;  the  less 
numerous  one,  or  portion  of  one,  is 
compelled  eventually  to  retire,  in 
order  to  preserve  its  conmnmica- 
tions  with  its  base  or  the  other 
portions  of  the  force.  This  is  what 
was  firequently  repeated  throughout 
the  campaign  of  1 866,  and  has  be- 
come typical  of  modem  infSBmtry 
tactics.  And  now  there  is  one 
more  point.  The  modem  improve- 
ments (?)  in  field  artillery  have 
destroyed  or  seriously  impaired  the 
efficiency  of  precisely  those  projec- 
tiles which  were  most  destructive 
to  swarms  of  infantry,  and  this  is 
the  reason  why  we  are  going  back 
to  Mitrailleuse  and  Gatling  guns, 
which  it  is  proposed  should  be  em- 
ployed in  the  first  line  against 
inmntry.  Such  are  the  grounds  for 
the  immensely  increased  importance 
of  numerical  superiority. 

Let  us  turn  from  foreign  armies 
to  our  own,  and  in  doing  so,  one  is 
naturally  led  to  think  how  a  foreign 
officer,  coming  amongst  us  for  the 
first  time,  and  examining  our  mili- 
tary system,  must  be  perplexed  and 
astonished.  Professional  men  of  all 
kinds  are  naturally  prone  to  apply 
their  own  peculiar  standard  to 
foreign  countries  and  their  insti- 
tutions; military  men  especially, 
readily  find  valuable  indications  of 
many  of  the  most  important  ele- 
ments of  national  strength  or  weak- 
ness in  the  army  of  the  country 
they  visit;  and  the  British  army, 
when  seen  at  home,  must  make  a 
very  remarkable  impression  on  the 
military  critic  or  statistician,  a 
class  of  officers  now  much  valued 
and  frequently  employed.  Such  a 
man  probably  arrives  vnth  very 
grand  ideas  as  to  our  commercial 
greatness,  our  wealth,  and  our  par- 
liamentaiy  government,  and  looks 
for  traces  of  all  this  in  our  military 


establishments.  What  he  finds  is 
very  different  from  what  he  had 
anticipated.  The  commercial  prin- 
ciple, mdeed,  presents  itself  at  once: 
the  recruit  is  bought,  and  the  pro- 
promotion  of  the  officer  is  also  a 
salable  commodity,  although  pro- 
perly speaking,  the  latter  receives, 
except  in  some  few  of  the  hi^ 
grades,  a  very  small  remuneration 
for  his  services.  Our  friend  loob 
for  an  army  proportionate  in  num- 
bers to  the  wealth  of  the  country, 
and  finds  one  of  ihe  smallest  in 
Europe;  whilst  the  military  bade«^ 
is  inmiense,  and  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  numbers  of  combatants.  He 
concludes  that  the  army  costs  so 
much  because  it  is  very  elastic  and 
capable  of  rapid  expansion,  that 
there  is  a  great  reserve  somewhere 
by  means  of  which  tlie  number  of 
combatants  may  be  doubled  within 
a  week  or  so.  Well,  he  finds  t 
reserve  of  not  quite  two  thonsand 
trained  men,  and  twenty  thousand 
of  some  ot^er  kind  which  onlj 
exist  on  paper.  Perhaps  then,  h 
says,  the  Government  is  about  to 
reform  the  army  estimates  and 
bring  them  more  into  bannonj 
with  the  number  of  combatants  hj 
increasing  the  latter.  He  finds 
that  the  efiPective  estimates  havi 
been  reduced  frt>m  13,212,4001  is 
1868-69  to  io,678,20oZ.Yor  1870-71, 
thus  efifecting  a  saving  of  2,330,8001 
after  deducting  what  has  been 
only  transferred  to  other  acooonts. 
Eeferring  to  his  Ahnanaeh  ds 
Ootha,  he  finds  that  Holland  and 
Belgium,  taken  together,  ei^nd 
for  aU  their  military  establishments, 
which  are  calculated  to  bring  into 
the  field  160,000  men  of  all  arms 
with  260  field  guns,  2,696,923!.,  or 
about  360,0002.  more  than  Hr. 
Cardweil  has  saved  by  taking 
24,000  combatants  ofif  the  strength 
of  the  British  army.  Therefore,  <» 
the .  two  years,  seventeen  per  cent, 
of  the  estimat'Cs  has  been  saved,  bf 
reducing  nearly  eighteen  per  cent 
of  the  combatants ;  and  in  t^  Itf^ 
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judget,  the  saving  on  tlie  former 
estimates  and  the  farther  diminu- 
tion of  effectives,  amount  to  ten  per 
3ent.  of  each.     Our  foreigner  shakes 
lis  head  at  this,  and  begins  to  doubt 
iomewhat    the    great    value     and 
efficiency  of  parUamentary  control 
In  the  domain  of  military  economy. 
Rather  disgusted  with  all  this, 
ke  takes  up   one  of  the  military 
journals  in  order    to  refresh    his 
nind  with    scientific    professional 
reading.     What  he  finds  is  a  great 
leal  that  concerns  the  pay,  allow- 
uices  or  promotion  of  classes  of 
British  soldiers  of  various  ranks, 
but  little  of  general  interest  or  that 
lie  can  understand.     Somewhere  in 
\  oomer,  perhaps,  there  is  an  article 
beaded  *  Infantry  Tactics,'  in  which 
the  writer  demonstrates  very  satis- 
lu;torily,  that  when  a  battalion  in 
;lose  column  is  wheeled  a  quarter 
jircle,  the  pivot  will  be  inevitably 
thrown  2^  inches  out  of  the  proper 
alignment   if   the    instructions    of 
the  new  drill-book  be  rigidly  ad- 
hered to.     Then  follows  a  proposi- 
ion  for  organising  a  new  kind  of 
Toops  whidi  are  to  look  like,  and 
36  called  cavalry,  although  they  are 
u  fact  only  mounted  infantry.    Our 
^end  mutters  to  himself :  '  This  is 
no   innovation  at  least,   as    three 
Ifbhs  of  the  cavalry  in  Europe  have 
always  seemed  to  me  to  differ  but 
ittle  from   bad  infantry.'     There 
8  a  good  deal  about  artillery,  so 
mt   comes    the  pocket-book,   and 
iown  he  jots  something  like  this : 
'  In  England  there  are  several  rival 
systems  of  artillery ;  the  method  of 
constructing  guns  seems  to  be  con- 
ddered  of  more  importance  than 
hat  of  using  them;  probably  the, 
•eason  why  the  daily  press  compels 
he  Government  to  employ  civilians 
o  the  exclusion  of  artillery  officers.' 
— '  Bronze  muzzle-loaders  have  been 
constructed  for  service  in  India ;  the 
bonstrong  breech-loader,  of  which 
he  Irish  judges  have  been  enabled 
o  make  such  admirable  use  in  their 
sharges  to  the  juries  on  the  Fenian 


trials,  and  to  construct  which,  a 
great  new  factory  was  built  at 
Woolwich,  not  being  considered 
quite  as  effective  in  India.' — *  Mem. 
The  Dutch  artillery  officers  con- 
verted aU  their  old  bronze  smooth- 
bores into  muzzle-loading  rifles,  on 
the  same  principle  some  seven  years 
ago,  by  boring  them  out  conically, 
the  apex  towards  the  muzzle,  then 
filling  out  this  boring  with  bronze 
castings,  the  guns  being  placed 
muzzle  upwards  in  furnaces  con- 
structed for  the  purpose  at  little 
cost;  the  rifled  boring  was  after- 
wards effected  for  a  reduced  calibre, 
and  the  guns  answer  admirably* 
What  became  of  the  hundreds  of 
bronze  guns  in  store  at  Woolwich 
ten  years  ago  ?  a  second  edition  of 
Seely's  pigs  perhaps.' 

What  we  have  endeavoured*  to 
place  in  evidence  here  is  that  one 
of  the  great  defects  of  our  military 
system,  as  compared  with  foreign 
ones,  is  that  notwithstanding  the 
enormous  disproportion  between 
the  sum  total  of  the  estimates  and 
the  effective  strength  of  the  army,, 
in  attempting  economy  we  are 
always  driven  to  curtail  the  latter,, 
which  makes  the  disproportion  still 
more  glaring;  on  the  other  hand,, 
what  between  our  notion  of  doing 
things  very  handsomely  and  our 
penchant  for  mechanical  perfection, 
we  do  things  very  expensively  that 
might  well  be  done  cheaply.  It 
ought  to  be  worth  our  while  to 
inquire  into  the  general  causes  of 
this  great  discrepancy,  which,  we 
think,  may  be  made  apparent  with- 
out philosophising  too  deeply.  In 
the  ^reat  continental  States,  mili- 
tary institutions  have  been  organi- 
cally developed,  with  great  care, 
from  time  to  tune,  since  the  final 
break-up  of  the  old  feudal  system, 
as  new  methods  of  warfare  came  to 
be  successively  introduced,  and  the 
constantly  increasing  strength  of 
regular  armies  demanded  a  more 
elaborate  and  efficient  administra- 
tion than  previously  existed,  whilst 
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on  the  other  hand  the  political 
organisation  of  the  same  countries 
remained  undeveloped  or  ran  riot. 

With  us  the  course  of  events  has 
been  almost  precisely  the  reverse  of 
this.  Our  whole  attention  has  been 
for  a  long  time  directed  chiefly  to 
the  development  of  our  political 
institutions  and  to  the  fostering  of 
our  industrial  and  commercial  in- 
terests, whilst  our  military  machi- 
nery— organisation  it  cannot  be 
called — ^has  been  treated  much  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  political 
ones  of  the  Continent,  that  is  to 
say,  it  has  been  tinkered,  patched, 
forcibly  stretched,  like  the  peoM  de 
cJiagri/ii  of  Balzac's  novel,  and  then 
again  suddenly  compressed  together 
to  suit  some  exigency  of  the  mo- 
ment ;  being,  like  them,  considered 
of  secondary  importance. 

But  all  of  a  sudden  the  conti- 
nental nations  have  made  immense 
strides  in  politiccd  development, 
and  a  natural  harmony  does  now 
exist  in  most  of  them  between  their 
political  and  military  institutions, 
which  latter  are  organised  on  scien- 
tific principles.  England,  on  the 
other  hand,  still  possesses,  alongside 
of  a  highly  artificial  representative 
system,  a  military  one,  retaining 
stronger  traces  of  feudalism  than 
any  other,  and  there  is  great  danger 
in  this  state  of  things. 

We  appeal  to  Mr.  Cardwell's 
estimates  for  1870-71,  and  to  the 
debate  on  their  introduction,  in 
support  of  our  assertion.  The  total 
estimate  for  effective  services  for 
113,221  combatants  is  10,67 8, 200Z. 
or  q61,  4«.  ^d,  per  head.  The  total 
•estimate  for  the  peace  establishment 
of  the  North  German  Confederation, 
299,704  combatants,  including  offi- 
cers, with  804  guns,  horsedy  is 
10,004,9642.,  or  33Z.  15*.  od.  per 
head,  and  this  includes  provision 
for  bringing  into  the  field  the  war 
establishment,  526,826  combatants, 
with  1,272  guns,  of  field  troops, 
backed  by  440,000  dep6t  and  garri- 
son troops.     Let  na  now  take  our 


estimate  for  non-effective  services, 
2,296, 800Z.,  and,  adding  what  is  put 
down  for  the  reserve  forces,  we  have 
for  both  3,579,100^.,  say  3^  millions, 
which  is  equal  to  87^  million  francs, 
much  more  than  double  the  Belgian 
military  budget  (36,800,000),  and 
more  thim  half  the  ItaUan  one 
(142^  millions)  ;  and  this  is  chieflj 
for  past  services,  and  a  portion  for 
possible  future  ones. 

In  putting  these  matters  in  Bach 
a  light  our  object  is  merely  to  illus- 
trate the  working  of  two  different 
systems,  and  not  in  the  least  to 
criticise  Mr.  Cardwell  or  his  prede- 
cessor in  office,  much  less  to  suggest 
that  one  shilling  of  fairly  earned 
pensions  and  rewards  should  be  car- 
tailed.  The  truth  is  the  world  all 
round  us  has  changed  in  this  respect 
without  our  taking  much  note  of 
it.  We  are  very  much  in  the  posi- 
tion of  Rip  van  Winkle  on  revisiting 
his  native  village  after  his  long  nap- 
when  he  found  the  solemn  &ce  of 
Greorffe  Washington  occupying  on 
the  village  signboard  the  position 
that  had  formerly  belonged  to  the 
rubicund  visage  of  King  George 
surmounted  by  a  well-powdered 
wig.  It  seems  however  that  we  are 
at  length  awake  to  some  extent. 

For  surely  it  is  something  new  to 
heai'  400,000  men  set  down  as  the 
proper  figure  at  which  the  land 
forces  of  the  United  Kingdom  should 
stand  for  home  service,  as  was  done 
by  Mr.  Cardwell  last  year :  no  doubt 
he  only  got  390,000  of  all  kinds 
together,  and  this  year  376,602  on 
paper  and  excluding  the  Irish  militia. 
Then,  again,  the  idea  of  the  cadre 
system  was  favourably  entertained 
by  Parliament  last  year,  and  Ix)rd 
Mcho  found  support  at  both  sides 
of  the  House  for  his  motion  to  create 
an  army  of  reserve  by  means  of  the 
ballot.  This  year  sentence  of  con- 
demnation has  been  pronounced  on 
purchase  by  Mr.  Cardwell,  in  which 
the  Commander-in-Chief  is  said  to 
concur;  and  on  the  brevet  sjs^ 
by  Captain  Vivian,  who  also  pointed 
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out  tliat  the  proportion  of  officers  to 
men  is  greater  with  us  than  any- 
where else. 

The  three  and  a  half  millions  pnt 
down  in  the  estimates  for  non- 
effective and  the  present  reserve 
forces  are  the  result  of, — 1st.  The 
want  of  a  properly  organised  reserve 
force.  2nd.  The  system  of  purchase. 
3rd.  The  brevet,  which  is  merely  an 
awkward  expedient  for  remedying 
the  evil  consequences  of  the  pur- 
chase system.  4thly.  The  utter 
disproportion  of  officers  to  rank  and 
file,  and  of  the  different  grades  of 
officers  amongst  themselves  which 
intensifies  all  the  other  evils  by  ren- 
dering it  impossible  to  adopt  at  once 
an  organisation  stiited  to  modem 
warfare,  keeping  the  non-«ffective 
votes  at  their  present  high  figure. 

Having  said  so  much  in  commen- 
dation of  what  has  been  proposed, 
we  must  now  point  out  where  and 
"why  Mr.  Oardweirs  plans  for  the 
fature  are  utterly  illusory.  After 
reducing  the  infantry  battalions  to 
500  rank  and  file,  and  atotal  strength 
of  601,  and  the  cavalry  regiments  to 
482  of  all  ranks  with  300  horses  each ; 
he  tells  us  that  we  shall  have  at 
home  68  battalions,  19  regiments  of 
cavalry,  and  106  batteries  of  artil- 
lery; this  number  must  of  course  in- 
clude a  great  number  of  garrison  and 
other  unhorsed  batteries  ;  to  these 
he  adds  3,000  in  army  and  20,000 
niiHtia  reserve,  and  makes  a  sum 
total  of  86,225  men  regular  troops, 
plus  23,000  of  the  two  reserves — in 
all  109,225  men  as  ^  the  force  available 
not  merely  for  defence  hut  for  foreign 
war.'  This  is  of  course  the  correct 
way  for  a  Secretary  of  State  to  sum 
up  when  he  comes  to  Parliament  to 
ask  for  pay,  subsistence,  clothing, 
&c.  A  staff  officer  whose  duty  it 
became  to  lay  before  the  Govern- 
ment an  estimate  of  what  force  is 
really  'available  for  foreign  war,' 
would  calculate  as  follows: — 68 
battalions  at  601  of  all  ranks  is  equal 
to  40,868  infentry ;  19  regiments  of 
cavalry  with  300  horses  each  makes 
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5,700— rather  a  weak  proportion  of 
cavalry;  and  for  the  total  of  the 
two  arms  46,568,  from  which  10 
per  cent,  must  be  deducted  on 
account  of  *  non-valeurs '  of  various 
kinds,  leaving  in  round  numbers 
42,000  men,  for  which  at  the  rate  of 
4  per  mille,  168  guns  or  28  batteries 
would  be  quite  sufficient.  No  officer 
who  knows  his  business  would  make 
out  a  larger  field  force  or  think  of 
including  all  the  dep6ts,  trained 
soldiers,  engineers,  gunners  and 
drivers  that  go  to  make  up  the 
balance  of  the  86,225  men.  As  to 
the  3,000  army  reserve,  not  quite 
2,000  exist  on  paper,  and  the  20,000 
militia  reserve  are  no  better  than 
recruits.  Mr.  Card  well  admits  that 
*  they  are  not  raised  but  only  pro- 
vided for  in  the  estimates.* 

Mr.  Cardwell  fondly  supposes 
that  he  has  introduced  the  cadre 
system  into  the  British  army,  but 
this  is  not  the  least  like  it.  That 
system  requires  *  pro  primo '  a  fixed 
number  of  recruits  annually,  with  a 
certain  term  of  service  partly  under 
arms  (or  with  the  colours)  partly 
in  reserve,  as  also  a  fixed  peace  and 
a  fixed  war  establishment. 

As  to  the  purchase  system  we 
can  only  say  that  Mr.  Cardwell  has 
made  a  good  beginning  by  reducing 
the  number  of  subalterns,  but  it  is 
only  a  beginning,  and  it  is  simply 
a  question  of  finance  when  and 
how  the  whole  thing  shall  be  ter- 
minated. Strictly  speaking,  a  great 
lump  of  the  first  items  of  the  esti- 
mates (general  staff  regimental 
pay  and  allowances)  should  be 
transferred  to  that  part  of  the 
general  budget  devoted  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  national  debt,  for  it  is 
only  by  one  of  those  fictions  that 
are  supposed  to  contribute  so  much 
to  the  beauty  and  strength  of  the 
British  constitution  that  the  in- 
terest chargeable  to  the  nation  on 
the  purchase  money  deposited  by 
the  officer  can  be  called  pay.  If 
Parliament  would  only  once  take 
heart  and  apply  all  surplus  revenue 
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as  it  accrues  to  pay  off  this  portion 
of  the  debt,  for  it  is  nothing  else, 
the  door  would  be  opened  to  doing 
away  with  all  indirect  methods  of 
giving  some  compensation  to  officers 
who  have  spent  all  their  lives  in 
the  service,  as  for  instance  by  many 
of  the  staff  employments,  iJie  pay 
of  colonels  of  regiments,  and  a  va- 
riety of  other  items,  of  even  substi- 
tuting a  system  of  direct  pensions 
for  these  roundabout  contrivances. 
The  brevet  is  another  roundabout 
contrivance  for  shoving  old  officers 
up  into  the  enjoyment  of  something 
like  a  remuneration  for  their  ser- 
vices, and  behold  its  results  in  the 
relative  numbers  of  our  general 
officers  to  that  of  other  States. 
There  are  in — 

Prussia  an  altogether 

France  254  actiye,  260  retired  or  reserve 

Austria  aoi  active,  369  retired 

Italy  144  all  told 

England  600  odd,  mostly  retired 

Spain  457  active,  81  retired  — 538 

We  have  one  general  officer  of  one 
kind  or  another  to  every  288  effec- 
tives on  the  estimates,  and  all  this 
grows  out  of  purchase,  brevet,  and 
the  disproportion  of  officers  to 
men. 

Mr.  Cardwell  proposes  to  reduce 
the  number  of  officers,  and  we  per- 
fectly agree  with  him ;  only  he  does 
not  go  nearly  far  enough,  being,  no 
doubt,  hampered  by  the  difficulties 
of  the  purchase  system.  This  is, 
however,  not  merely  a  financial  but 
also  a  purely  military  question,  be- 
cause modem  tactics  require  quite 
a  different  organisation  from  what 
has  hitherto  sufficed.  For  this 
reason  and  because  it  is  simply 
justice  to  former  administrations  of 
the  army  to  show  that  it  is  not  an 
abuse  which  has  been  created,  but 
rather  one  into  which  we  have 
drifted  insensibly,  we  must  trespass 
on  the  reader's  kindness  with  a 
short  sketch  of  the  history  of  this 
portion  of  military  organisation, 
and  the  infantry  being  the  most 
important  portion  of  the  army  we 


may  confine  ourselves  to  it.  The 
British  army  in  general,  bat  more 
particularly  the  in£eintry,  affords  a 
delightful  field  of  study  to  the  mili- 
tary antiquary.  In  many  of  it« 
forms  he  at  once  recognises  the 
organisation  common  to  all  other 
armies  two  hundred  and  fifty  yean 
ago,  still  existing  in  one  shape  or 
another,  whereas  everywhere  else 
this  has  been  everlastingly  varied 
to  suit  the  requirements  of  tactics 
as  they  progressed.  The  general 
officer  holding  the  titular  rank  of 
colonel  and  receiving  an  emolu- 
ment, up  to  a  very  recent  date  a 
percentage  on  clothing;  the  lieu- 
tenant-colonel commanding  what 
as  an  administi'ative  body  is  a 
regiment,  as  a  tactical  one  a  bat- 
talion; the  two  majors  taking  dis- 
tances and  acting  as  points  on 
which  the  line  is  formed  ;  the  twelve 
captains  and  a  number  of  other 
items,  notably  what  is  called  the 
regimental  system, — reproduce  the 
complete  old  stereotype  forms  and 
tactics  of  the  Thirty  Years*  Tvar 
when  the  rank  and  file  dreaded  more, 
and  not  without  reason,  the  stick  of 
the  corporal,  the  Spanish  cane  of  the 
sergeants,  and  the  half-pike  of  the 
officer,  than  the  fire  of  the  enemy ; 
and  having  been  once,  not  without 
much  dismal  work,  formed  into 
line  on  the  majors,  were  driven 
a  grands  coups  de  baton  on  their 
opponents.  Any  one  dipping  into 
military  history  must  have  re- 
marked, probably  with  a  feeling 
akin  to  impatience,  how  armies 
used  to  be  drawn  up  in  line  opposite 
to  one  another  without  mutual  in- 
terruption, and  when  everything 
was  in  apple-pie  order  on  both 
sides  the  action  commenced,  pe^ 
haps  late  in  the  evening,  perhaps 
only  the  next  morning,  and  it  mnst 
often  have  occurred  to  the  casual 
reader  to  ask.  Why  on  earth  did  not 
A  fall  on  B  before  he  was  ready? 
The  answer  is,  because  he  comd 
not,  the  tactics  of  those  days  not 
permitting  combat  to  be  combined 
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with  movement,  beyond  very  short 
distances,  except  m  the  case  of 
the  cavalry,  in  which  this  very 
combination  is  an  essential  part  of 
its  tactics — which  of  course  explains 
the  superior  value  of  cavalry  for- 
merly. 

Frederick  of  Prussia  invented 
tactical  forms  and  methods  which 
enabled  him  to  combine  combat  and 
movement  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  had  been  previously  found  pos- 
sible ;  he  also  rendered  infantry  fire 
more  rapid;  nevertheless  when  he 
attempted  at  Colin  to  move  round 
the  front  of  the  Austro- Saxon  army 
and  attack  it  from  a  more  con- 
venient side  than  that  by  which  he 
had  arrived,  his  opponent  fell  upon 
him  with  his  cavalry  and  upset  his 
manoeuvres  :  and  here  let  us  observe 
that  Frederick's  tactics  have  always 
been  our  model  even  up  to  the  pre- 
sent day. 

Going  on  to  the  wars  of  the 
French  Revolution  we  find  the 
very  name  of  regiment  disappear- 
ing, that  of  half  brigade  being  sub- 
stituted ;  the  old  regiment  had  been 
split  up  into  battalions,  the  majors 
were  converted  into  chefs  de  ba- 
taillons,  as  they  are  everywhere 
but  in  England,  and  the  tirailleur 
system  was  extensively  introduced, 
that  is  to  say,  a  still  further  com- 
bination of  combat  with  movement 
was  attained  to.  We  did  not 
follow  this  movement.  Frederick's 
system  had  been  transplanted  into 
this  country ;  it  suited  the  obstinate 
dogged  bravery  of  the  nation,  and 
was  peculiarly  adapted  to  small 
annies,  which  could  by  greater  per- 
fection of  evolutions  vanquish  less 
elaborately  drilled  ones.  Firearms 
were  still  too  imperfect  to  enable 
the  tirailleur  system  to  assert  its 
real  superiority. 

Napoleon  introduced  at  a  later 
period  the  system  of  attacks  in 
column,  another  form  of  combat 
and  movement  combined,  but  it 
proved  a  failure,  especially  when 
large  columns  were  employed,  as  at 


Waterloo ;  even  smaller  ones  were 
destroyed  by  artillery.  During 
this  period,  from  1790  up  to  181 5, 
the  introduction  of  the  tirailleur 
system  combined  with  columns 
brought  out  a  new  feature  in  war- 
fare— the  adaptation  of  the  forms  of 
combat  to  those  of  the  ground,  the 
taking  advantage^  for  both  offensive 
and  defensive  purposes,  of  obstacles 
momentarxly  occupied  and  aban-- 
doned.  The  exercise-ground  with 
its  rectangular  figure  and  level  sur- 
face has  ceased  to  be  a  fair  counter- 
part of  the  field  of  battle,  and  a 
great  deal  of  the  detail  instruction 
of  the  troops  has  been  transferred 
from  it  to  the  roads,  fields,  villages, 
and  valleys.  This  has  been  more 
or  less  slowly  recognised  and  acted 
upon  in  different  countries;  nowhere, 
it  would  seem,  more  slowly  or  less 
perfectly  than  with  ourselves :  it  is 
quite  a  different  thing  from  camps 
of  manoeuvre,  or  what  we  call  field- 
days,  otherwise  *  peacocking.* 

All  these  changes  in  general 
tactics  necessarily  brought  about 
corresponding  ones  in  the  functions 
of  the  oflBcers  of  different  grades, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  part 
they  take  in  leading  the  troops. 
In  the  Thirty  Years'  war  we  read 
only  of  the  names  of  generals  com- 
manding  the  wings  and  centre  of 
the  army,  and  the  work  was  done 
by  large  regiments  with  no  other 
subdivision  than  companies  even 
during  the  Seven  Years'  war ;  but 
long  before  1 8 1 5  the  tactical  units 
battalion,  squadron,  battery,  had 
become  the  groundwork  of  the 
military  machine,  and  the  detail 
of  their  direction  in  combat  had 
passed  from  the  hands  of  the 
colonels  of  regiments  to  those  of 
the  chefs  de  bataillon  and  d'esca- 
dron ;  in  fact,  the  majors  had  be- 
come more  or  less  independent  and 
responsible  leaders, — with  us  they 
remained  assistants  of  the  colonel, 
as  they  still  are.  We  have  there- 
fore simply  adhered  to  the  old  regi- 
mental system,  which  throws  the* 
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whole  responsibility  of  leadership 
on  the  lieutenant-colonel,  who  com- 
mands in  reality  a  battalion  with 
officers  enough  to  furnish  a  regi- 
ment, and  who  simply  obliterates 
all  these  majors,  captedns,  and  Heu- 
tenants  by  taking  all  tactical 
authority  out  of  their  hands,  re- 
lieving them  of  all  responsibility, 
but  also  depriving  them  of  every 
incentive  to  acquire  tactical  know- 
ledge. This  however  is  precisely 
the  class  of  officers  into  whose 
hands  the  introduction  of  the 
breech-loading  rifle  has  thrown  an 
immense  amount  of  the  leadership 
in  combat,  so  much  indeed  that  the 
'  chef  de  bataillon '  has  been  in  his 
turn  shelved  to  a  certain  extent. 

Fifty  years  ago  good  light  in- 
fantry could  fire  during  the  ad- 
vance, but  was  compelled  to  halt 
for  the  purpose  of  loading.  Now  a 
mixed  chain  of  tirailleurs  and  co- 
lumns of  companies  can  advance 
steadily  and  keep  up  a  rapid  fire, 
nearly  the  whole  control  being 
thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  com- 
pany officers.  This  requires  a 
small  number  of  strong  companies : 
the  *  chef  de  bataillon '  could  not 
direct  a  large  number,  and  strong 
columns  cannot  be  brought  into  the 
fire  of  the  first  line. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say, 
that  the  organisation  of  the  British 
infantry  is  quite  difierent  from  this, 
and  that  it  should  be  totally  reor- 
ganised in  order  to  bring  it  into 
harmony  with  the  requirements  of 
modem  tactics.  There  can  be 
scarcely  imagined  anything  more 
absurd,  wasteful,  and  intractable  to 
manage  under  the  fire  of  breech- 
loaders than  a  battalion  of  ten  com- 
panies of  fifty,  sixty,  or  even  eighty 
rank  and  file  each,  with  three  field 
officers  and  an  adjutant,  unless,  in- 
deed, the  twelve-company  battalion 
that  Mr.  Oardwell  is  doing  away 
with.  No  such  organisation  exists, 
at  least  in  any  European  army.  In 
Prussia  a  battalion  has  a  total 
strength  of  about  1,025  ^^n  of  all 


ranks,  divided  into  four  companies, 
with  four  captains,  four  first  and 
eight  second  lieutenants,  one  major, 
and  one  adjutant,  and  the  work  is 
done  in  company  columns  (240- 
250  men  each),  four  of  which  can 
be  easily  handled  by  one  field- 
officer.  No  doubt  we  could  imitate 
this  by  dividing  our  regiments  into 
two  wings,  each  imder  a  major,  and 
then  we  should  have  the  monstro- 
sity of  one  major,  five  captains,  and 
seven  to  eight  subalterns  being  put 
to  do  the  work  the  one  Prussian 
captain  with  three  subalterns  does 
easily ;  and  farther,  we  should  have 
a  Heutenant-colonel  leading  two  snch 
colunms,  whilst  the  Prussian  major 
handles  four.  And  precisely  be- 
cause modern  tactics  require  this 
organisation,  we  find  the  Austrians, 
who  previously  divided  their  bat^ 
talions  into  six  companies,  now 
dividing  it  into  four,  as  do  also  the 
Italians.  France  still  adheres  to 
her  eight-company  battalions,  but 
these  companies  have  at  least  the 
respectable  strength  of  1 1 5-1 18 
men,  and  by  doubling  them  up  into 
four  grand  divisions  they  come  veiy 
near  the  Prussian  organisation.  The 
Russians  have  nominally  twelve 
companies  on  their  war  establish- 
ment, but  four  of  these  would  have 
to  be  newly  created,  and  would 
therefore  probably  remain  un- 
created. 

Mr.  Cardwell  has,  by  the  force 
of  circumstances,  been  compelled 
to  do  something  that  very  much 
resembles  what  is  called  in  the 
poHce  reports  *  sweating  coin ; '  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  has 
sweated  our  infantiy  battaHons  by 
filing  them  down,  whereas  they 
really  want  to  be  reminted.  The 
question  is  what  die  should  be  used 
for  this  purpose,  a  Prussian  or  a 
French  one  ?  Well,  there  are  cer- 
tain facts  connected  with  the  Indian 
and  colonial  service  of  oar  troops 
that  seem  to  render  the  latter  b^ 
suited;  then  again  we  must  re- 
member that^   strange  as  it  may 
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appear  to  some,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  would  be  a  real  injury 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  army  to 
weaken  the  regimental  messes  too 
much.  In  a  word,  the  organisation 
we  would  venture  to  propose  would 
be  one  lieutonant- colonel,  one 
major,  eight  captains,  seventeen 
subalterns,  including  the  adjutant, 
and  of  course  eight  companies.  This 
would  give  a  peace  or  home  esta- 
blishment of  500  rank  and  file  for 
the  battalion,  a  somewhat  less  ab- 
surd strength  to  each  company, 
namely,  62-63  ^"^^^  ^^^  ^^  which 
would  bear  well  an  augmentation  to 
the  foreign  or  war  footing  of  42-43 
rank  and  tile,  leaving  each  com- 
pany then  with  a  nominal  strength 
of  105  rank  and  file,  and  the  whole 
battalion  at  840,  which  would  work 
in  four  grand  divisions  in  the  field. 
No  doubt  many  of  the  older  officers 
will  object  to  this  kind  of  work,  but 
the  old  machinery  on  the  parade 
ground  is  now  out  of  date. 

A  still  greater  objection,  nay,  an 
outery,  will  probably  be  made 
against  reducing  so  many  officers, 
nearly  double  of  what  Mr.  Caidwell 
proposed;  but,  in  the  first  place, 
Parliament  would  find  it  greatly  to 
the  advantage  of  the  country  and 
the  army  to  deal  very  liberally  with 
«b  great  number  of  old  officers  who 
r^illy  should  not  be  continoed  in 
their  present  positions.  There  are 
to  our  own  knowledge  many  lieu- 
tenant-colonels commanding  batta- 
lionB  far  at  the  wrong  side  of  fifty, 
and  some  over  sixty  years  of  age. ' 
Then  again  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that,  subsequently  to  the  reductions, 
the  prospects  of  promotion  will  be 
mnch  improved  by  diminishing  the 
undue  preponderance  of  captains  and 
lieutenants  to  lieutenant-colonels. 
This  is  at  once  evident  when  we  con. 
aider  how  nmch  nearer  the  junior 
captain  is  brought  to  the  lieutenant- 
colonel,  and  the  junior  lieutenant 
to  the  major ;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  army  wante  some- 
thing done  to  make  promotion  lesg 


snail-like  than  it  is.  We  have  lieu- 
tenant-colonels commanding  batta- 
lions at  an  age  that  places  the 
marechal-de-camp  or  major-general 
of  the  French  army  at  once  on  the 
retired  hst. 

We  now  come  to  consider  the 
question  of  the  Reserve,  and  having 
already  discussed  the  general  princi- 
ples of  the  cadre  or  reserve  system 
we  may  at  once  go  into  the  details. 
Mr.  Cardwell's  proposition  is  *  thai 
all  soldiers  should  be  enlisted  for  a 
full  term  of  twelve  years,  six  with 
the  colours  and  six  in  the  reserve ; 
the  six  with  the  colours  not  to  be 
necessarily  enforced  in  the  case  of 
men  who  on  first  enlistment  join 
regimente  ju^t  returned  from  Indian 
or  foreign  service,  in  whose  case  it 
will  be  possible  to  reduce  the  period 
of  active  service  to  three  years. 
This  plan  we  object  to  in  limine. 
Six  years'  absence  firom  the  colours 
has  been  proved  to  unfit  the  men 
for  field  service,  even  in  countries 
subject  to  the  conscription,  and 
where  every  one  having  his  regular 
home  could  be  called  out  for  a 
month's  training  eyerj  year,  which 
Mr.  Cardwell  does  not  contemplate. 
In  Oreat  Britain,  with  its  floating 
population  and  total  absence  of  in- 
dividual control,  it  would  be  purely 
impossible  to  carry  it  out,  especially 
as  a  very  considerable  proportion  of 
the  men  would  be  in  fisict  absent  for 
nine  years,  which  makes  the  propo- 
sition perfectly  illusory.  A  man 
put  on  reserve  pay  of  4^.  per  diem 
18  very  likely  to  get  married  in 
three  or  four  years,  it  would  be 
preposterous  to  suppose  that  he 
could  escape  for  six  years ;  and  in 
nine  years  he  is  sure  to  have  a 
fomily.  Now  we  contend  that 
this  man,  whom  Mr.  Cardwell 
wante  to  ciJl  in  and  send.  Heaven 
knows  where,  on  active  service 
abroad,  is  really  unfit  for  anything 
but  home  service.  One  of  the  great 
economies  of  the  short-service  sys- 
tem is  that  you  get  rid  of  married 
soldiers,  and  of  H.M.*s  troopship 
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Hithyia  anivuig  at  Portsmouth  with 
483  rank  and  tile,  78  women,  and 
192  children  of  the  — ^th  Regiment. 
The  reserve  pay  will,  it  is  highly 
probable,  prove  the  great  attraction 
to  men  entering  the  army,  and  it 
would  therefore  scarcely  be  possible 
to  curtail  the  term  of  service  during 
which  this  would  be  receivable. 
This  we  not  only  readily  admit,  but 
for  that  very  reason  contend  that 
the  full  term  of  service  should  be 
extended  to  fifteen  years,  with  the 
important  modification,  however, 
that  only  ten  years  should  belong 
to  the  line,  six  with  the  colours, 
four  in  reserve,  and  the  remaining 
five  to  the  militia  for  home  service 
exclusively^  which  would  thus  form 
a  real  second  reserve  to  the  army, 
and  be  in  fact  incorporated  with  it. 
It  will  never  do  to  continue  to  have 
two  sets  of  recruiters  in  the  market, 
and  two  kinds  of  reserve,  an  army 
reserve  and  a  militia  reserve,  and 
no  end  of  different  staffs  and  in- 
spections ;  and  as  to  the  reserve 
men  being  trained  in  the  evening 
by  gaslight  like  the  volunteers,  let 
us  not  deceive  ourselves :  that  sort 
of  work  is  totally  useless  and  will 
continue  to  be  so  until  the  period 
has  arrived  when  battles  are  fought 
in  drill-sheds  by  driblets  of  squads 
after  work-hours.  It  would  be  wiser 
and  honester  to  say  at  once  we  can- 
not afford  to  keep  any  army. 

The  important  question  is.  How 
many  recruits  can  we  fairly  calcu- 
late on  getting  regularly  every 
year  ?  What  we  have  hitherto  got 
afibrds  no  clue,  because  the  condi- 
tions were  totally  different.  There 
was  neither  a  regular  steady  demand 
nor  a  uniform  price  paid;  we  be- 
lieve that  recruiting  will  be  greatly 
facilitated  if  both  are  secured.  What 
are  the  resources  of  the  country  in 
men  capable  of  bearing  arms  ?  We 
think  we  are  about  on  a  level  with 
Prussia,  and  the  other  German 
States,  who  easily  get  about  four  per 
mille  of  the  population  as  the  annual 
contingent  of  recruits.   The  popular 


tion  of  the  United  Kingdom  may  Je 
set  down  at  30  millions  for  1871, 
which  would  give,  according  to  the 
above  rate,  a  conscription  contingent 
of  1 20,cx>o  men.  Lord  Elcho  stated 
in  Parliament  last  year  that  2CX>,ooo 
men  come  of  age  annually,  bnt  we 
doubt  very  much,  looking  to  the 
enormous  proportion  of  factory  and 
mining  populations,  whether  more 
thim  120,000  of  these  would  pass 
muster.  And  now  comes  the  grand 
question  which,  if  answered  un- 
satisfactorily, would  involve  Mr. 
CardweU's  plan  and  our  own  in  one 
common  ruin,  for  after  all  we  are  in 
the  same  boat  here.  It  is  this: 
Will  voluntary  enlistment,  con- 
ducted on  the  principle  of  steady 
and  equable  demand,  give  us  one 
sixth  of  what  the  Prussian  con- 
scription would,  that  is  to  say  an 
annual  contingent  of  20,000  re- 
cruits ? 

Let  us  suppose  that  it  will.  Then 
the  term  of  service  in  the  line  being 
ten  years  the  ten  classes  would 
amount  to  20,000  x  10  =  200,000 
men;  and  supposing  further  the 
whole  army  to  be  on  the  peace  foot- 
ing, and  with  the  colours  for  six  years, 
we  should  have  a  permanent  peace 
establishment  of  120,000  men,  in- 
cluding non-commissioned  officers; 
and  in  addition  to  this,  four  classes 
of  reserve  men — say,  making  allow- 
ance for  death  rate,  18,000  x  4  = 
72,000  reserve  men  to  complete  the 
army  to  its  war  footing  of  192,000 
men.  This  calculation  would  not 
be  affected  in  the  least  degree  by 
one  portion  of  the  troops  being 
placed  on  the  complete  or  war  foot- 
mg  whilst  another  portion  was 
placed  on  a  reduced  establishment 
by  sending  one  or  two  classes  to 
the  reserve  after  four  and  five  in- 
stead of  six  years'  presence  with  the 
colours,  provided  always  that  the 
20,000  recruits  were  regularly 
enrolled  every  year,  and  in  this 
way  compensation  might  be  made 
at  home  for  extra  troops  abroad 
and  temporary  savings  of  30,000  to 
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45,000  men  effected  without  re- 
ducing the  real  strength  of  the 
army. 

We  put  the  peace  strength  of  the 
battalion  at  600,  the  war  ditto  at 
900,  in  round  numbers,  that  is  to 
say,  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  three. 
Consequently  for  the  infantry  troops 
one  half  the  peace  establishment 
would  suffice  to  bring  them  up  to 
the  war  ditto,  or  applying  it  to  the 
whole  army,  only  60,000  reserve 
men  of  the  7  2,000  would  be  required, 
leaving  a  margin  of  1 2,000  men  to 
cover  what  we  should  call  a  're- 
cruiting reserve,*  and  to  meet  extra- 
ordinary mortahty.  But  some  de- 
dp.ction  must  be  made  from  this 
12,000  on  account  of  the  mounted 
troops  which,  on  account  of  the 
horses,  must  be  kept  complete,  and 
consequently  the  men  would  serve 
their  ten  years  with  the  colours, 
which  does  not  affect  the  calcula- 
tion ia  the  slightest  degree,  and 
although  apparently  an  injustice  to 
conscnbed  cavalry  soldiers,  would 
be  none  to  voluntary  enlistment 
men,  who  choose  their  arm  with 
their  eyes  open. 

At  the  termination  of  the  ten 
years'  liability  for  line,  that  is 
foreign  service,  the  man  would  go 
with  4<i.  per  diem  to  the  mihtia  for 
home  service  exclusively  for  five 
years.  Applying  the  reductions  for 
the  death-rate  to  each  class  that 
passed  from  the  line  to  the  mihtia, 
we  find  16,650,  which,  moltiphed 
by  five,  gives  a  sum  total  of  83,250 
men  for  the  militia.  The  total  re- 
sult of  the  whole  plan  would  be : 
Annual  contingent  of  recruits 
20,000  (permanent)  :  Peace  estab- 
hshment  of  line,  1 20,000  (subject  to 
modification) :  War  ditto  192,000 
men  (always  available),  plus  83,000 
militia,  equal  in  all  to  275,000  men. 

Supposmg  this  system  to  be  in 
operation,  the  sixty-eight  battalions 
now  at  home  would  give  61,200  in- 
fantry, which,  with  83,000  militia^ 
or  even  50,000  of  that  force,  would 
be  quite  a  different  affair  from  what 


we  have.  The  cavalry  would  be  too 
weak.  This  arm  must  be  always 
kept  complete  in  horses :  it  is  simply 
waste  of  money  to  do  otherwise,  as 
has  been  recognised  and  acted  on 
by  every  Government  in  Europe. 

In  addition  to  the  savings  to  be 
effected  by  reduction  of  companies, 
&c.,  it  would  be  possible  to  effect 
still  greater  ones  by  amalgamating 
the  separate  staffs  for  recruiting, 
for  pensioners,  for  mihtia  inspection, 
and  eventually,  the  dep6ts  might 
be  also  reduced.  One  great  gain 
would  be  that  as  there  would  be  no 
greater  demand  for  recruits  at  the 
moment  of  a  war  breaking  out  than 
in  any  other  year,  so  there  would 
be  no  greater  difficulty  in  obtaining 
them. 

Want  of  space  will  not  permit  of 
our  going  into  the  detail  of  the 
finance,  but  if  we  propose  to  keep 
the  men  on  the  reserve  pay  of  40^. 
for  three  years  longer  than  Mr. 
CardweU  does,  we  also  propose  to 
effect  reductions  in  other  respects 
that  more  than  counterbalance  this. 

And  now  a  few  words  as  to  the 
mihtary  aid  to  be  afforded  by  the 
mother  country  to  some  of  the  colo- 
nies, viz.  Canada,  the  Cape,  and 
Australia.  K  the  systems  we  pro- 
pose above  were  adopted,  infantry 
battalions  could  be  sent  out  on  the 
peace  strength,  and  the  colonial 
governments  might  be  empowered 
to  hand  over  to  them  regular  annual 
classes  of  recruits  for  three  years' 
training,  the  colonial  governments 
paying  all  the  expenses ;  by  degi'ees 
this  would  lay  the  foundation  in  the 
colonies  of  a  regular  Landwehr 
system,  and  an  English  battahon  of 
500  rank  and  file  could  be  sent  out 
on  an  emergency,  and  completed 
there  to  i  ,000  or  1,200  rank  and  file. 

The  War  Office  organisation,  and 
Mr.  Cardweirs  demand  for  two 
Parliamentary  aides-de-camp  to  as- 
sist him  in  giving  replies  to  more 
or  less  pertinent  questions  in  the 
House,  demand  some  consideration. 
Let  us  take  the  latter  first.     The 
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questions  asked  refer  either  to  some 
oflen  imaginary  grievances  of  indi- 
viduals or  classes  of  officers,  which, 
by  the  way,  seldom  reflect  moch 
credit  on  the  British  army,  and 
should  be  discountenanced  as  much 
as  possible ;  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  refer  to  some  absurdity  that 
has  taken  place,  as,  for  instance, 
the  famous  Hounslow  commissariat 
affair  a  couple  of  years  ago;  per- 
haps, also,  they  may  have  their 
origin  in  tiie  ambition  of  some  pri- 
vate member  to  emulate  the  fame 
of  the  late  Joseph  Hume  as  a  cutter 
down  of  the  estimates  in  Committee. 
The  sparring  that  goes  on  with  this 
latter  class  of  questions  has  always 
reminded   us    of   the    play  called 

*  thimble  rig  :*  the  querist  can  never 
find  the  pea,  although  many  of  the 
bystanders  know  well  where  it  is. 
Seriously  speaking,  a  Parliament  is 
a  very  inefficient  instrument  for 
regulating  military  matters.  The 
South  German  States  made  a  nice 
mnll  of  their  armies  previous  to 
1866,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
Messrs.  Stanton  and  Welles  showed, 
about  the  same  time,  the  value  of 
the  American  system,  which  re- 
lieves the  Secretary  of  State  from 
this  sort  of  waste  of  time.  What 
Mr.  Cardwell  proposes  to  do  is  in 
fact  to  shove  on  the  shoulders  of  in- 
dividual members  of  Parliament  a 
portion  of  the  detail  administration 
of  the  army.  It  is  perhaps  a  big 
word  to  say,  but  Parhament  is  and 
always  has  been  the  real  obstacle  to 
introducing  a  timely  reform  of  the 

*  errors  and  faults  of  our  military 
system,'  as  the  late  Colonel  Leach 
used  to  call  them.  A  good  organi- 
sation of  the  whole  military  depart- 
ment would  obviate  the  necessity 
for  all  this  question-asking. 

Our  space  will  not  permit  of  our 
doing  more  than  indicating  what 
this  might  be.     The  main  principle 


governing  all  military  action  is 
subordination,  that  governing  the 
British  constitution  is  co-ordination 
of  independent  authorities.  Tho 
practical  question  is  therefore  to 
determine  at  what  pomi  the  constiU^- 
tional  'principle  should  merge  inio 
the  purely  mUiiary  one.  Unity  of 
action  on  the  one  hand,  and  minis- 
terial responsibility  on  the  other, 
require  that  this  point  should  be 
established  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  War  Office  in  the  hierarchical 
ladder.  We  cannot,  for  obvious 
reasons,  put  a  military  cabinet  of 
the  Sovereign  above  the  War  Office, 
and  leaving  to  this  body  the  purely 
administrative  part  of  the  work, 
convert  it  into  an  outriroer ;  neither 
will  it  do  to  put  the  ^mmandcr- 
in- Chief  under  all  the  various  heads 
of  which  the  War  Office  is  neces- 
sarily composed,  because  all  unity 
of  action  would  be  (is?)  thereby 
destroyed.  Give  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  Pall  Mall  a  council  con- 
sisting of  the  heads  of  the  financial 
and  administrative  departments  of 
the  War  Office,  to  which  add  the 
Adjutant  and  Quartermaster-Gene- 
rals and  other  chiefe  of  the  execa- 
tive  departments  from  the  Horse 
Guards,  when  their  presence  is  re- 
quired. This  board,  or  council, 
holding  its  sittings  regularly. under 
the  presidency  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  will  put  him  in  a  position  to 
overlook  the  whole  work,  commu- 
nicate to  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
as  a  co-ordinate  authority,  what  is 
required  to  be  done,  what  provision 
has  been  made  for  doing  it,  and 
leave  him  unfettered  in  the  execu- 
tion. The  work  would  probabk 
then  be  much  better  done,  and 
fewer  questions  arise  to  be  answered; 
moreover  the  military  council  wonld 
furnish  replies  to  such  as  were  per- 
tinent. 
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THIRTY  years  ago,  when  the  ten- 
dencies  Romewards  of  the 
English  High  Churchmen  were  first 
becoming  visible,  Dr.  Arnold  ex- 
pressed his  own  opinion  of  the 
reasonableness  of  the  movement  in 
the  brief  sentence,  *  Believe  in  the 
Pope !  I  would  as  soon  believe  in 
Jupiter.'  Whether  belief  in  Jupiter 
may  hereafter  become  possible,  time 
will  show.  Necromancy  has  been 
revived  in  spirit-rapping.  We  have 
converts  to  Islam  among  us,  and 
England  is  the  chosen  recruiting 
ground  of  the  Mormon  Apostles; 
while  this  book  before  us  is  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  one  of  the 
ablest  of  living  men,  to  prove 
that  there  is  no  reasonable  standing 
ground  between  Atheism  and  sub- 
mission to  the  Holy  See — submis- 
sion not  outwardly  only,  or  partially, 
or  conditionally,  as  to  an  authority 
which  has  historical  claims  upon 
lis,  and  may  possibly  or  probably 
deserve  our  allegiance ;  but  submis- 
sion complete  and  entire,  the  un- 
reserved resignation  of  our  moral 
ttod  spiritual  intelligence.  The 
Church  of  Rome,  and  indeed  all 
religious  dogmatic  systems,  are  not 
content  with  insisting  that  there  is 
a  high  probability  in  their  favour. 
They  call  themselves  infallible. 
They  demand  on  our  part  an  ab- 
solute certainty  that  they  are  right, 
and  although  they  disagree  among 


themselves  and  cannot  all  be  right, 
and  although  points  on  which  those 
competent  to  form  an  opinion  differ, 
in  aU  other  things  we  agree  to  hold 
doubtful,  they  tell  us  that  doubt  is 
a  sin,  that  we  can  be  and  ought  to 
be  entirely  certain,  that  a  complete 
and  utter  acquiescence  which  ex- 
cludes the  possibility  of  mistake,  is 
a  frame  of  mind  at  once  possible 
and  philosophically  just. 

It  is  this  seeming  paradox  which 
Dr.  Newman  undertakes  to  prove. 
His  book  is  composed  with  elabo- 
rate art,  which  is  the  more  striking 
the  more  frequently  we  peruse 
it.  Every  line,  every  word  teUs, 
from  the  opening  sentence  to  the 
last. 

His  object,  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end,  is  to  combat  and  over- 
throw the  position  of  Locke,  that 
reasonable  assent  is  proportioned  to 
evidence,  and  in  its  nature,  there- 
fore, admits  of  degrees. 

He  commences  with  an  analysis 
of  the  elementary  mental  processes. 
He  divides  *  assent '  into  *  notional ' 
and  *•  real.'  He  calls  notional '  as- 
sent,' that  which  we  give  to  general 
propositions,  scientific,  literary,  or 
philosophical ;  real  assent,  the  con- 
clusions which  we  form  in  matters 
of  fact,  either  in  our  sensible  per- 
ceptions, or  in  the  appHcation  of 
principles  to  details.  He  professes 
to  show  how,  from  our  intellectual 
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constitution,  we  are  unable  to  rest 
in  probabilities,  and  rigbtly  or 
wrongly  pass  on  to  a  sensation  of 
certainty ;  how,  notwithstanding 
exceptions  which  cannot  wholly  be 
got  over,  the  conviction  that  we 
have  hold  of  the  truth  is  an  evi- 
dence to  us  that  we  have  hold  of  it 
in  reality.  Our  beliefs  are  borne  in 
upon  our  minds,  we  know  not  how, 
directly,  indirectly,  by  reason,  by 
experience,  by  emotion,  imagina- 
tion, and  all  the  countless  parts  of 
our  complicated  nature.  We  may 
not  be  able  to  analyse  the  grounds 
of  our  faith,  but  the  faith  is  none 
the  less  justifiable.  And  thus,  after 
being  led  by  the  hand  through  an 
intricate  series  of  mental  phenome- 
na, we  are  landed  in  the  Catholic 
religion  as  the  body  of  truth  which 
completely  commends  itself  to  the 
undistorted  intellectual  perception. 

The  argument  is  extremely  subtle, 
and  often  difficult  to  follow,  but  the 
difficulty  is  in  the  subject  rather 
than  in  the  treatment.  Dr.  New- 
man has  watched  and  analysed 
the  processes  of  the  mind  with  as 
much  care  and  minuteness  as 
Ehrenberg  the  organisation  of  ani- 
malculfiB.  The  knotted  and  tangled 
skein  is  disengaged  and  combed  out 
till  every  fibre  of  it  can  be  taken  up 
separately  and  examined  at  leisure ; 
while  all  along,  hints  are  let  fall 
from  time  to  time,  expressions, 
seemingly  casual,  illustrations,  or 
notices  of  emotional  peculiarities, 
every  one  of  which  has  its  purpose, 
and,  to  the  careful  reader,  is  a  sign- 
post of  the  road  on  which  he  is 
travelling. 

Yet  we  never  read  a  book,  unless 
the  Ethics  of  Spinoza  be  an  excep- 
tion, which  is  less  convincine  in  pro- 
portion to  its  ability.  You  feel  that 
you  are  in  the  hands  of  a  thinker 
of  the  very  highest  powers;  yet 
they  are  the  powers  rather  of  an 
intellectual  conjuror  than  of  a 
teacher  who  commands  your  confi- 
dence. You  are  astonished  at  the 
skill  which  is  displayed,  and  unable 


to  explain  away  the  results ;  but  you 
are  conscious  all  the  time  that  you 
are  played  with ;  you  are  perplexed 
but  you  are  not  attracted ;  and  un- 
less you  bring  a  Catholic  conclusion 
ready  made  with  you  to  the  study, 
you  certainly  will  not  arrive  at  it. 
For  it  is  not  a  simple  acknowledg- 
ment that  Catholicism  may  perhaps 
be  true  that  is  required  of  us,  or 
even  that  it  is  probably  true,  and 
that  a  reasonable  person  might  see 
cause  for  joining  the  Roman  com- 
munion. This  is  not  conviction  at 
all,  nor  is  it  related  in  any  way  to  a 
religious  frame  of  mind.  We  are 
expected  rather  to  feel  Catholicism 
to  be  absolutely  necessary  and 
completely  true — ^true,  not  as  an 
inference  from  argument,  but  as 
imposed  by  a  spiritual  command — 
true,  in  a  sense  which  allows  no 
possibility  of  error,  and  cannot  and 
ought  not  to  endure  contradiction. 
*The  highest  opinion  of  Protes- 
tants in  religion,'  he  says,  '  is  gene- 
rally speaking,  assent  to  a  proba- 
bility, as  even  Butler  has  been 
understood  or  misunderstood  to 
teach,  and  therefore  consistent  with 
the  toleration  of  its  contradictoiy.' 
The  creed,  therefore,  which  we  are 
to  accept  is  the  Romanism  with 
which  we  are  familiar  in  history; 
persecuting  from  the  necessity  of 
the  case,  for  it  cannot,  where  it  has 
the  power,  permit  opposition.  No 
heterodox  opinion  can  be  borne 
with,  or  be  even  heard  in  its  own 
defence.  *  Since  mere  argument^' 
Father  Newman  says  elsewere, '  is 
not  the  measure  of  assent^  no  one 
can  be  called  certain  of  a  propo- 
sition whose  mind  does  not  sponta- 
neously and  promptly  reject  on  their 
fij^t  suggestion,  as  idle,  as  imper- 
tinent, as  sophistical,  any  objections 
which  are  directed  against  its 
truth.  No  man  is  certain  of  a  truth 
who  can  endure  the  thought  of  its 
contradictory  existing  or  occurring, 
and  that  not  from  any  set  purpose 
or  effi>rt  to  reject  it,  but,  as  I  hare 
said,  by  the  spontaneous  action  of 
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the  intellect.  What  is  contradictory 
to  it  with  its  apparatus  of  argument, 
fades  out  of  the  mind  as  fast  as 
it  enters  it.' 

We  are  familiar  with  this  mode 
of  thought,  but  it  is  not  character- 
istic of  intelligent  persons.  The 
Irish  magistrate  having  listened  to 
one  side  of  a  question  declared  him- 
self satisfied ;  he  had  heard  enough, 
be  said,  and  anything  further  was 
either  superfluous  or  perplexed  his 
judgment.  In  a  criminal  trial,  when 
the  facts  have  been  known  and  dis- 
cussed beforehand,  both  judge  and 
jury,  from  the  constitution  of  their 
minds,  must  have  formed  an 
opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  case, 
which  must  have  amounted  often  to 
certainty;  but  when  the  prisoner 
comes  before  them  it  becomes  their 
duty  to  dismiss  out  of  their  minds 
every  prepossession  which  they 
may  have  entertained.  Instead  of 
rejecting  suggestions  inconsistent 
with  such  prepossessions  they  are 
bound  to  welcome  them,  and  to  look 
for  them,  with  the  most  scru- 
pulous impartiality.  The  man  of 
science  is  unworthy  of  his  name  if 
be  disdains  to  listen  to  objections 
to  a  favourite  theory.  It  is  through 
a  conviction  of  the  inadequacy  of 
all  formulas  to  cover  the  facte  of 
nature,  it  is  by  a  constant  recollec- 
tion of  the  fallibility  of  the  best  in- 
structed inteUigence,  and  by  an  un- 
intermittent  scepticism  wluch  goes 
out  of  ite  way  to  look  for  diflficul- 
ties,  that  scientific  progress  has 
been  made  possible.  So  long  as 
Father  Newman's  method  prevailed 
in  Europe,  every  branch  of  prac- 
tical knowledge  was*  doomed  to 
barrenness.  Why  are  we  to  fall 
back  upon  it  now,  in  the  one  de- 
partment in  which,  according  to 
theologians,  error  is  most  dan- 
gerous P 

To  give  a  sketch  of  his  argument. 

We  entertain  propositions,  he 
tells  us,  in  three  ways — we  doubt, 
we  draw  inferences,  and  we  assent. 
Doubt  is,  of  course,  the  opposite  of 


certainty.  Inferences  being  from 
premises  to  conclusions  are  still  con- 
ditional, for  our  premises  may  be 
incorrect  or  inadequate.  Assent, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  in  ite  nature 
unconditional ;  it  means  that  we 
are  quite  certain,  and  know  that 
we  cannot  be  wrong. 

We  assent  notionally  when  we 
accept  a  general  proposition  as  un- 
doubtedly true,  as  that  the  whole 
is  greater  than  ite  part,  or  that  the 
planete  move  in  ellipses,  or  again, 
when  we  read  a  book  and  intellec- 
tually go  along  with  its  meaning 
without  personally  or  particularly 
applying  it.  We  assent  really  to 
anything  which  comes  home  in  de- 
tail to  our  feelings  or  our  senses, 
and  is  directly  recognised  as  true 
by  ourselves.  Dr.  Newman  gives 
a  beautiful  illustration : 

Let  us  consider,  too,  how  differr^ntlj 
young  and  old  are  affected  bj  the  words  of 
some  classic  author,  such  as  Homer  or 
Horace.  Passages,  which  to  a  boy  are  but 
rhetorical  commonplaces,  neither  better  nor 
worse  than  a  himdred  others  which  any 
clever  writer  might  supply,  which  he  gets 
by  heart  and  thinks  very  fine,  and  imitates, 
as  he  thinks,  successfully,  in  his  own  flow- 
ing versification,  at  length  come  home  to 
him,  when  long  years  have  passed,  and  h^ 
has  had  experience  of  life,  and  pierce  him 
as  if  ho  had  never  before  known  them,  with 
their  sad  earnestness  and  vivid  exactness. 
Then  he  comes  to  understand  how  it  is  that 
lines,  the  birth  of  some  chance  morning  or 
evening  at  an  Ionian  festival,  or  among  the 
Sabine  hills,  have  lasted  generation  after 
generation,  for  thousands  of  years,  with  a 
power  over  the  mind,  and  a  charm,  which 
the  current  literature  of  his  own  day,  with 
all  its  obvious  advantages,  is  utter]y  unable 
to  rival. 

The  history,  the  occupations, 
the  studies  of  every  man  provide 
him  with  a  multitude  of  assente 
of  this  kind.  Proverbs  become 
as  it  were  realised  when  we  feel 
the  apphcation  of  them.  Opinions 
taken  up  as  notions  acquire  the 
stamp  of  certainty,  and  men  ai*o 
only  properly  themselves  when 
their  thoughte  thus  acquire  stability 
and  they  are  no  longer  blown  about 
by  guste  of  argument.      Then  only 
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they  learn  to  step  out  firmly  witli 
confidence  and  self-reliance. 

Assents,  Dr.  Newman  repeats, 
differ  in  kind  from  inferences.  We 
may  infer  from  observation  the  pro- 
bable existence  of  an  intelligent 
Creator,  bnt  we  are  still  far  from  the 
conviction  wbich  is  reqnired  for 
practical  service,  and  life  is  not 
long  enough  for  a  religion  built  on 
speculative  conclusions.  Life  is  for 
action.  We  cannot  wait  for  proof 
or  we  shall  never  begin  to  obey. 
*If  we  insist  on  proof  for  every- 
thing we  shall  never  come  to 
action.  .  .  To  act  we  must  assume, 

and  that  assumption  is  faith 

If  we  commence  with  scientific 
knowledge  and  argumentative  proof, 
or  lay  any  great  stress  upon  it  as 
the  basis  of  personal  Christianity, 
or  attempt  to  make  men  moral  or 
religious  by  libraries  and  museums, 
let  us  in  consistency  take  chemists 
for  our  cooks  and  mineralogists  for 
our  masons.* 

This  is  perfectly  true  as  regards 
individual  persons.  The  clerk  in 
Eastcheap,  as  Mr.  Carlyle  says, 
cannot  be  for  ever  verifying  his 
ready  reckoner.  Yet  the  conclusions 
on  which  we  act  are  nevertheless 
resting  on  producible  evidence  some- 
where, if  we  cannot  each  of  us  pro- 
duce it  ourselves.  They  are  the 
accumulations  of  past  experience 
and  intellectual  thought,  which  are 
tested,  enlarged,  or  modified  by  the 
practice  of  successive  generations. 
We  accept  them  confidently,  not 
frx)m  any  internal  conviction  that 
they  are  necessarily  true,  but  from 
an  inference  of  another  kind,  that 
if  not  true  they  would  have  been 
disproved.  The  believer  at  first 
hand  can  always  give  a  reason  for 
the  faith  that  is  in  him.  He  believes, 
and  he  knows  why  he  believes,  and 
he  can  produce  his  reasons  in  a 
form  which  shall  be  convincing  to 
others.  The  believer  at  second 
hand  believes  in  his  teacher,  and 
can  give  a  reason  for  regarding  that 
teacher  as  an  authority.  The  mason 


need  not  himself  be  a  mineralogist, 
but  if  the  master  builder  who  em- 
ploys him  knows  nothing  of  the 
properties  of  stone,  his  labour  will 
be  thrown  away.  The  cook  inherits 
the  traditionary  rules  of  his  art,  but 
if  he  introduces  novelties  in  food 
he  must  either  call  in  the  chemist 
to  advise  him,  or  he  will  try  his 
experiments  at  the  risk  of  our  Uves. 

We  have  not  yet  reached  a 
point  where  we  differ  from  Father 
Newman  essentially  ;^  but  we  are 
already  on  our  guard  against  his 
method.  His  aim  is  to  make  us 
acknowledge  that  in  common  things 
we  feel  a  certainty  disproportioned 
to  the  evidence  which  can  be 
produced  to  justify  it.  It  appears 
to  us,  on  the  contrary,  that  Locke's 
position  remains  unshaken ;  that 
every  sound  conviction  which  we 
have  can  be  traced  ultimately  to 
experience,  and  that  the  tenacity 
with  which  we  hold  it  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  proportioned  to  the  uniformity 
of  that  experience. 

From  real  assents  in  general,  we 
pass  to  assents  in  matters  of  religion. 

*  What  is  a  dogma  of  faith  ?  * 
Father  Newman  asks,  '  and  what 
is  to  believe  it?  A  dogma  is  a 
proposition.  It  stands  for  a  notion 
or  a  thing,  and  to  believe  it  is  to 
give  the  assent  of  the  mind  to  it  as 
standing  for  one  or  the  other.  To 
give  a  real  assent  to  it  is  an  act  of 
religion ;  to  give  a  notional  is  a 
theological  act.  It  is  discerned, 
rested  in,  and  appropriated  as  a 
reality  by  the  religious  imagination. 
It  is  held  as  a  truth  by  &e  theo- 
logical intellect.' 

The  first  of  such  dogmas  or  pro- 
positions contains  *  belief  in  Grod-' 
He  disclaims  necessarily  the  inten- 
tion of  proving  the  reasonableness 
of  this  belief.  He  denies  belief  to 
be  the  result  of  argument,  and 
therefore  he  will  not  ar^e.  He 
proposes  rather  to  investigate  the 
mental  process  which  the  words  '  I 
believe  in  God '  imply,  yet  he  can- 
not escape  from  the  conditions  of 
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hnman  thought,  and  while  he  will 
not  allow  beHef  to  be  an  inference, 
he  argues  like  anybody  else  that  it 
follows  irresistibly  from  the  pheno- 
mena of  our  nature.  Nowhere  in 
the  EngHsh  language  will  be  found 
the  reasons  for  believing  in  a  moral 
power  as  the  supreme  ruler  of  the 
universe,  drawn  out  more  clearly  or 
more  persuasively.  There  are  no 
gratuitous  assumptions — no  appeals 
to  the  imagination.  He  lays  the 
facts  of  personal  experience  before 
us :  he  indicates  the  conclusion  at 
which  they  point:  and  when  the  con- 
clusion is  conceded,  the  obligations 
of  obedience  follow.  He  draws  the 
inference  though  he  will  not  allow  it 
to  be  an  inference.  '  Inference,*  he 
seems  to  say,  *  has  no  power  of  per- 
suasion and  involves  no  duties.' 
Inference  is  but  a  graduated  proba- 
bility, and  involves  the  toleration 
of  an  opposite  opinion.  But  proba- 
bility, as  Butler  says,  is  the  guide  of 
onr  lives,  and  may  involve  duties  as 
completely  as  certainty.  Has  a  child 
no  duties  to  his  ^Either  because  it  is 
possible,  though  infinitely  xmlikely, 
that  his  mother  may  have  been  un- 
^Ekithful  to  her  vows  ? 

The  argument  itself  stands  thus. 
We  regret  to  do  injustice  by  com- 
pression  to  its  singular  lucidity. 

*  Can  we,'  Father  Newman  asks, 
*  give  a  real  assent  to  the  proposition 
that  there  is  one  Gk>d — ^not  an  anima 
tnundimerelj  or  an  initial  force,  but 
God  as  the  word  is  understood  by 
the  Theistand  the  Christian,  a  per- 
sonal God,  the  Author  and  Sus- 
tainer  of  all  things — the  Moral 
Governor  of  the  world  ?  '  He  says 
that  we  can,  and  that  we  can  be 
certain  of  it — ^that  it  is  a  truth  which 
every  reasonable  person  is  able  and 
ought  to  acknowledge.  He  does 
not  look  for  what  has  been  called 
scornfully  *a  clock-making  Di- 
vinity.' The  evidences  of  a  con- 
triving intellect  in  nature,  of  the 
adaptation  of  means  to  ends, 
i^eigh  but  little  with  him.  There 
is  no  morality  in  the  physical  con- 


stitution of  things.  The  elements 
know  nothing  of  good  and  evil; 
and  we  can  arrive  on  this  road  only 
at  a  power  adequate  to  the  effects 
which  we  witness.  The  water  will 
not  rise  higher  than  its  source. 
The  created  world  is  finite,  and  can 
tell  us  nothing  of  an  Infinite  Creator. 
The  root  of  religious  belief  lies  in 
the  conscience  and  in  the  sense  of 
moral  obligation. 

I  assume,  then  (says  Father  Newman),  that 
Conscience  has  a  legitimate  place  among  our 
mental  acts ;  as^  really  so,  as  the  action  of 
memory,  of  reasoning,  of  imagination,  or  as 
the  sense  of  the  beautiful ;  that,  as  there  are 
objects  which,  when  presented  to  the  mind, 
cause  it  to  feel  grief,  regret,  joy,  or  desire, 
so  there  are  things  which  excite  in  us  appro- 
bation or  blame,  and  which  we  in  conse- 
quence call  right  or  wrong ;  and  which,  ex- 
perienced in  ourselves,  kindle  in  us  the 
specific  sense  of  pleasure  or  pain,  which 
goes  by  the  name  of  a  good  or  bad  con- 
science. This  being  taken  for  granted,  I 
shall  attempt  to  show  that  in  this  special 
feeling,  which  follows  on  the  commission  of 
what  we  call  right  and  wrong,  lie  the 
materials  for  the  real  apprehension  of  a 
Divine  Sovereign  and  Judge. 

The  feeling  of  conscience  being,  I  repeat, 
a  certain  keen  sensibility,  pleasant  or 
painful, — self-approval  and  hope,  or  com- 
punction and  fear, — attendant  on  certain 
of  our  actions,  which  in  consequence  we 
call  right  or  wrong,  is  twofold: — it  is  a 
moral  sense,  and  a  sense  of  duty ;  a  judg- 
ment of  the  reason  and  a  magisterial  dic- 
tate. 

Conscience,  it  is  evident,  does  not 
furnish  a  rule  of  right  conduct.  It 
has  sometimes  been  the  sanction  of 
crime.  Sometimes  it  is  at  a  loss  to 
decide.  Sometimes  it  gives  con- 
tradictory answers.  Conscience 
made  St.  Paul  into  a  persecutor. 
Conscience  has  made  kings  into 
tyrants,  and  subjects  into  rebels. 
It  is  not  a  rule  of  right  conduct, 
but  it  is  a  sanction  of  right  conduct. 
It  assures  us  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  right,  and  that  when  we 
know  what  it  is  we  are  bound  to 
do  it.  *  Half  the  world  would  be 
puzzled  to  know  what  is  meant  by 
the  moral  sense,  but  every  one 
knows  what  is  meant  by  a  good  or 
bad  conscience.     Conscience  is  ever 
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forcing  ns  on  by  threats  and  by 
promises,  that  we  mnst  follow  the 
right  and  avoid  the  wrong  :  so  far 
it  is  one  and  the  same  in  the  mind 
of  every  one,  whatever  be  its  parti- 
cular errors  in  partipnlar  minds  as 
to  the  acts  which  it  orders  to  be 
done  or  to  be  avoided.  ...  It  does 
not  repose  in  itself  Hke  the  sense  of 
beauty.  ...  It  vaguely  reaches  for- 
ward to  something  beyond  self,  and 
dimly  discerns  a  sanction  higher 
than  self  for  its  decisions,  as  evi- 
denced in  that  keen  sense  of  obliga- 
tion and  responsibility  which  in- 
forms them.  And  hence  it  is  that 
we  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  con- 
science as  a  voice,  a  term  which  we 
never  should  think  of  applying  to 
the  sense  of  the  beautiful :  and 
moreover  a  voice  or  the  echo  of  a 
voice  imperative  and  constraining, 
like  no  other  dictate  in  the  whole 
of  our  experience.' 

Now  what  does  this  imply? 
Father  Newman  introduces  a  subtle 
distinction  of  which  we  hesitate  to 
acknowledge  the  force.  Conscience, 
he  says,  differs  from  the  intellectual 
senses,  from  common  sense,  from 
taste,  from  sense  of  expedience,  and 
the  like, in  being  always '  emotional.' 
'Affections  are  correlative  with  per- 
sons, and  always  involve  the  recog- 
nition of  a  living  object  towards 
which  they  are  directed.'  Surely 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  love  of  good 
for  its  own  sake.  But  leaving  re- 
finements and  looking  at  Qiese 
phenomena  as  facts  of  experience, 
they  seem  to  us  to  carry  Father  Ne  w- 
man's  main  conclusion  with  them. 
The  presence  of  a  moral  sense  in 
ourselves  presumes  a  moral  nature 
in  the  power  which  has  called  us 
into  existence.  It  is  impossible  to 
conceive,  as  Mr.  Carlyle  says,  *that 
these  high  faculties  should  have 
been  put  into  us  by  a  Being  that 
had  none  of  its  own.' 

Father  Newman  continues : 

If,  as  is  the  case,  we  feel  responsibility, 
are  ashamed,  are  frightened,  at  transgress- 
ing the  Toice  of  conscience,  this  implies  that 


there  is  One  to  whom  we  are  responsible, 
before  whom  we  are  ashamed,  whose  claims 
upon  ns  we  fear.  If,  on  doing  wrong,  we 
feel  the  same  tearful,  broken-hearted  sor- 
row which  overwhelms  ns  on  hnrting  s 
mother ;  i^  on  doing  right,  we  enjoy  the 
same  sunny  serenity  of  mind,  the  same 
soothing,  satis&ctoiy  delight  which  fDliovs 
on  our  receiving  praise  from  a  father,  we 
certainly  have  within  us  the  image  of  some 
person,  to  whom  our  love  and  veneratioB 
look,  in  whose  smile  we  find  our  happiness, 
for  whom  we  yearn,  towards  whom  we 
direct  our  pleadings,  in  whose  anger  we  are 
troubled  and  waste  away.  These  feelings 
in  us  are  such  as  require  for  their  exciting 
cause  an  intelligent  being:  we  are  not 
affectionate  towards  a  stone,  nofr  do  we  feel 
shame  before  a  horse  or  a  dog ;  we  hate  no 
remorse  or  compunction  on  breaking  mere 
human  law :  yet,  so  it  is,  conscience  excites 
all  these  painful  emotions,  confusion,  fore- 
boding, self-condemnation ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  it  sheds  upon  us  a  deep  peace, 
a  sense  of  security,  a  resignation,  and  a 
hope,  which  there  is  no  sensible,  no  earthly 
object  to  elicit.  *  The  wicked  flees,  when 
no  one  pursueth  ;*  then  why  does  he  flee? 
whence  his  terror  ?  Who  is  it  that  he  sees 
in  solitude,  in  darkness,  in  the  hidden  cham- 
bers of  his  heart?  If  tlie  cause  of  those 
emotions  does  not  belong*  to  this  visible 
world,  the  Object  to  whidi  bis  perception 
is  directed  must  be  Supernatural  and  Pi- 
vine;  and  thus  the  phenomena  of  Con- 
science, as  a  dictate,  avail  to  impress  the 
imagination  with  the  picture  of  a  Supreme 
Governor,  a  Judge,  holy,  just,  powerfm,  all- 
seeing,  retributive,  and  is  the  creative  prin- 
ciple of  religion,  as  the  moral  sense  is  the 
principle  of  ethics. 

As  it  is  here  that  our  acqni- 
escence  in  Father  Newman's  rea- 
soning comes  to  an  end,  and  we 
henceforth  part  company  with  him, 
we  add  one  more  extinct  on  the 
same  subject,  an  illustration  of  the 
growth  of  religious  feeling,  from 
ihe  histoiy  of  the  mind  of  a  child: 

The  child  keenly  understands  that  there 
is  a  difference  between  riffht  and  wrong; 
and  when  he  has  done  what  he  belieies 
to  be  wrong,  he  is  conscious  that  he  is 
offending  One  to  whom  he  is  amenable, 
whom  he  does  not  see,  who  sees  him.  Hi? 
mind  reaches  forward  with  a  strong  pre- 
sentiment to  the  thought  of  a  Monl  Oo- 
yemor,  sovereign  over  him,  mindful,  and 
just.  It  comes  to  him  like  an  impulse  of 
nature  to  entertain  it. 

It  is  my  wish  to  take  an  ordinary  child, 
but  one  who  is  safe  from  influences  destme- 
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live  of  his  relieions  iDstincte.  Supposing 
he  has  offended  his  parents,  he  will  all 
alone  and  without  effort,  as  if  it  were  the 
most  natural  of  acts,  place  himself  in  the 
presence  of  God,  and  beg  of  Him  to  sot  him 
rig^t  with  them.  Let  us  consider  how  much 
is  contained  in  this  simple  act.  First,  it 
involTes  the  impression  on  his  mind  of  an 
unseen  Being  with  whom  he  is  in  immediate 
relation,  and  that  relation  so  familiar  that 
he  can  address  Him  whenever  he  himself 
chooses ;  next,  of  One  whose  goodwill  to- 
wards him  he  is  assured  of,  and  can  take 
for  granted — nay,  who  loves  him  better, 
and  is  nearer  to  him,  than  his  parents; 
further,  of  One  who  can  hear  him,  wherever 
he  happens  to  be,  and  who  can  read  his 
thoughts,  for  his  prayer  need  not  be  vocal ; 
lastly,  of  One  who  can  effect  a  critical 
change  in  the  state  of  feeling  of  others  to- 
wards him.  That  is,  we  shall  not  be  wrong 
in  holding  that  this  child  has  in  his  mind 
the  image  of  an  Invisible  Being,  who  exer- 
cises a  particular  proyidence  among  us, 
who  is  present  everywhere,  who  is  heart- 
reading,  heart-changing,  ever-accessible, 
open  to  impetration.  what  a  strong  and 
intimate  vision  of  God  must  he  have  already 
attained,  if,  as  I  have  supposed,  an  ordi- 
nary trouble  of  mind  has  the  spontaneous 
effect  of  leading  him  for  consolation  and 
aid  to  an  Invisible  Personal  Power ! 

Moreover,  this  image  brought  before  his 
mental  vision  is  the  image  of  One  who  by 
implicit  threat  and  promise  commands  cer- 
tain things  which  he,  the  same  child,  coin- 
cidently,  by  the  same  act  of  his  mind, 
approves;  which  receives  the  adhesion  of 
his  moral  sense  and  judgment,  as  right  and 
eood.  It  is  the  image  of  One  who  is  good, 
inasmuch  as  eiy'oining  and  enforcing  what 
is  right  and  good,  and  who,  in  consequence, 
not  only  excites  in  the  child  hope  and  fear, 
— nay  (it  may  be  added),  gratitude  towards 
Him,  as  giving  a  law  and  maintaining  it 
by  reward  and  punishment, — but  kindles 
in  him  love  towards  Him,  as  giving  him  a 
good  law,  and  therefore  as  being  good  Him- 
self, for  it  is  the  property  of  goodness  to 
kindle  love,  or  rather  the  very  object  of 
love  is  goodness;  and  all  those  distinct 
elements  of  the  moral  law,  which  the  typical 
child,  whom  I  am  supposing,  more  or  less 
consciously  loves  and  approves, — truth, 
purity,  justice,  kindness  and  the  like, — are 
but  shapes  and  aspects  of  goodness.  And 
having  m  his  degree  a  sensibility  towards 
them  all,  for  the  sake,  of  them  all  he  is  moved 
to  love  the  Lawgiver,  who  enjoins  them 
upon  him.  And,  as  he  can  contemplate 
these  qualities  and  their  manifestations 
under  the  common  name  of  goodness,  he  is 
prepared  to  think  of  them  as  indivisible, 
oorrelatiTe,  supplementaiy  of  each  other  in 
one  and  the  same  Personality,  so  that  there 


is  no  aspect  of  goodness  which  God  is  not ; 
and  that  the  more,  because  the  notion  of  a 
perfection  embracing  all  possible  excel- 
lences, both  moral  and  intellectual,  is  espe- 
cially congenial  to  the  mind,  and  there  are 
in  fact  intellectual  attributes,  as  well  as 
moral,  included  in  the  child's  image  of  God, 
as  above  represented 

Such  is  the  apprehension  which  even  a 
child  may  have  of  his  Sovereign,  Lawgiver, 
and  Judge ;  which  is  possible  in  the  case  of 
children,  because,  at  least,  some  children 
possess  it,  whether  others  possess  it  or  no ; 
and  which,  when  it  is  found  in  children,  is 
found  to  act  promptly  and  keenly,  by  reason 
of  the  paucity  of  their  ideas.  It  is  an 
image  of  the  good  God,  good  in  Himself,, 
^od  relatively  to  the  child,  with  whatever 
incompleteness ;  an  image  before  it  has 
been  reflected  on,  and  before  it  is  recog- 
nised by  him  as  a  notion.  Though  he  can- 
not explain  or  define  the  word  *  God,*  when 
told  to  use  it,  his  acts  show  that  to  him  it 
is  far  more  than  a  word.  He  listens,  in- 
deed, with  wonder  and  interest  to  fables  or 
tales,  he  has  a  dim,  shadowy  sense  of  what 
he  hears  about  persons  and  matters  of  this 
world ;  but  he  has  that  within  him  which 
actually  vibrates,  responds,  and  gives  & 
deep  meaning  to  the  lessons  of  his  first 
teachers  about  the  will  and  the  providence 
of  God. 

So  fiEir,  yriih  some  differences 
which  are  perhaps  but  differences  of 
nomenclature,  we  have  gone  heartily 
along  with  Father  Newman.  His 
book  is  a  counterpart  to  Butler's 
Analogy^  and  as  the  first  part  of  the 
Analogy  has  been  in  these  bad  times 
a  support  to  manj  of  us,  when 
the  formulas  of  the  established 
creeds  have  crumbled  awaj,  so  we 
give  cordial  welcome  to  this  addi- 
tion to  our  Qtock  of  religious  phi« 
losophj,  which  addresses  itself  to 
the  mtellect  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury as  Butler  addressed  that  of  its 
predecessor.  But  just  as  with 
Butler,  when  we  pass  from  his 
treatment  of  the  facts  of  nature  to 
the  defence  of  the  dogmatic  systenn 
of  Christianity,  we  exchange  the 
philosopher  for  the  special  pleader, 
so  Father  Newman  at  the  sam& 
transition  point  equally  ceases  ta 
convince.  Assumption  takes  the 
place  of  reasoning.  Facts  are  no 
longer  looked  in  the  face,  and 
objections  are  either  ignored  alto«» 
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geiher  or  are  caricatured  in  order 
to  be  answered.  Hitherto  he  has 
been  pleading  the  canse  of  religion, 
as  it  has  existed  in  all  ages  and 
under  countless  varieties  of  form. 
We  are  now  led  across  the  mo- 
rasses of  technical  theology.  We 
spring  from  tofb  to  tuft  and  hum- 
mock to  hummock.  The  ground 
shakes  about  us,  and  we  are  allowed 
no  breathing  time  to  pause,  lest  it 

five  way  under  our  feet  altogether, 
he  promised  land  lies  before  us,  the 
land  of  absolute  repose  in  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Infallible  Church.  Once 
there  we  may  rest  for  ever;  and 
we  are  swung  along  towards  it, 
guided,  if  we  may  use  the  word  for 
an  absolute  surrender  of  reason, 
hy  the  obscure  emotions  and  half 
realised  perceptions  of  what  is 
called  the  imaginative  intellect. 
We  leave  behind  us  as  misleading 
the  apparatus  of  faculties  which 
conduct  us  successfully  through 
ordinary  life.  We  are  told  to 
believe,  and  accept  it  on  Father 
Newman's  authority,  that  we  are  not 
after  all  chasing  a  will-o'-the-wisp, 
and  that  the  other  side  to  which 
he  points  the  way  is  really  solid 
ground,  and  not  a  mere  fog-bank. 

There  are  two  roads  on  which  it 
is  possible  to  travel,  afber  starting 
from  conscience  and  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  a  God  to  whom  we  owe 
obedience.  There  is  the  theolo- 
gical road,  and  there  is  the  road  of 
oxperience  and  fact.  To  those 
who  choose  the  second  of  these 
courses  conscience  is  the  sanc- 
tion of  right  action;  while  ex- 
perience and  observation  show  us 
in  what  right  action  consists.  The 
moral  laws  are  inherent  in  nature 
like  the  laws  of  the  material  uni- 
verse, and  our  business  is  to  discover 
what  they  are.  K  we  obey  them, 
it  is  well  with  us ;  if  we  disobey 
them  we  fail,  and  ruin  ourselves 
internally  in  our  characters,  and 
sooner  or  later  in  our  external  for- 
tunes. These  laws  are  not  arbitrarily 
imposed    from    without,    but    are 


interfused  in  the  constitution  of 
things.  Conscience  insists  that 
they  must  be  obeyed,  for  they  form 
the  condition  on  which  society  holds 
together,  and  in  obedience  to  them 
lies  the  essence  of  all  genuine 
religion. 

From  this  point  of  view  the 
religious  history  of  mankind  is 
the  history  of  the  eflTorts  which 
men  have  made  to  discover  the 
moral  law,  and  enforce  it  so  &r  as 
it  is  known.  If  we  are  asked  why 
the  moral  laws,  being  of  so  much 
consequence  to  the  well-being  of 
mankind,  were  not  made  clear  from 
the  beginning,  we  can  but  answer 
that  we  do  not  know.  The  fact  has 
been  that  they  have  been  left  to 
human  energy  to  discover,  like  the 
law  of  gravitation;  our  knowledge 
of  them  has  been  progressive,  like 
our  knowledge  in  every  other  de- 
partment of  nature;  and  religious 
theories  exhibit  the  same  early  im- 
perfections, and  the  same  gradual 
advance  as  astronomy  or  medicine. 

A  second  phenomenon  is  no  less 
apparent  on  the  most  cursory  as  well 
as  the  most  careful  study  of  reli- 
gious history.  To  obey  the  moi^ 
law  has  been  always  difficult ;  to 
practise  particular, rites,  or  to  pro- 
fess particular  opinions,  is  com- 
paratively easy.  Religions,  there- 
fore, as  their  initial  fervour  dies 
away,  have  uniformly  shown  a  ten- 
dency to  stiffen  into  ceremonial  or 
superstitious  observances,  or  else  into 
theological  theories.  Duty  has  been 
made  to  consist  in  the  compliance 
with  particular  creeds,  or  in  prac- 
tices of  outward  devotion;  and  a 
compromise  has  been  thus  arrived 
at,  by  which  men  have  been  enabled 
to  believe  themselves  religious, 
without  parting  from  their  private 
self-indulgence.  Religion  has  had 
two  parts:  the  inward  moral  aod 
spiritual,  the  outward  ritualistic,  or 
speculative;  and  the  division  be- 
tween them,  and  the  history  of  their 
effects  upon  mankind,  when  one  or 
the  other  has  preponderated,  is  the 
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most  signal  testimony  to  their  real 
character,  and  to  the  relations  in 
-which  they  stand  to  each  other 
and  to  the  world.  Where  the 
moral  element  has  been  foretiiost, 
•where  men  have  been  chiefly  bent 
apon  contending  with  practical  evil, 
and  making  so  mach  as  they  can 
understcmd  of  the  law  of  God  the 
mle  of  their  dealings  among  them- 
selves, there  the  religion  has  spread 
over  the  earth  like  water  for  the 
purifying  the  nations.  Where  the 
superstitions  or  theological  element 
has  been  in  the  ascendant,  where 
charity  has  been  second  to  ortho- 
doxy, and  religion  has  been  an 
affair  of  temples  and  sacrifices  and 
devotional  refinements,  there  as  uni- 
formly it  has  lost  its  beneficent 
powers,  it  has  fraternised  with  the 
blackest  and  darkest  of  human 
passions,  and  has  carried  with  it  as 
its  shadow,  division  and  hatred 
and  cruelty.  The  power  in  the 
universe,  whatever  it  be,  which 
envies  human  happiness,  has  laid 
hold  of  conscience  and  distracted 
it  from  its  proper  function.  In- 
stead of  looking  any  more  for 
onr  duties  to  our  neighbours,  we 
go  astray,  and  quarrel  with  each 
other  over  imaginary  speculative 
theories.  We  wonder  at  the  failure 
of  Christianity,  at  the  small  pro- 
gress which  it  has  made  in  com- 
parison with  the  brilliancy  of  its 
rise  :  but  if  men  had  shown  as  much 
fanaticism  in  carrying  into  practice 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  as  in  dis- 
puting the  least  of  the  thousand  dog- 
matic  definitions  which  have  super- 
seded the  Gospel,  we  should  not  be 
now  lamenting  with  Father  New- 
nian  that  *  God*s  control  over  the 
world  is  so  indirect,  and  His  action 
so  obscure.' 

The  theological  tendency,  never- 
theless, remains  in  possession ;  opi- 
nions are  still  looked  upon  as  the  test 
whether  we  are  on  the  right  road 
or  the  wrong;  and  it  is  in  this 
direction  and  not  the  other  that 
Father    Newman  would    have  us 


travel  if  our  condition  is  to  be 
mended. 

Devotion  must  have  its  objects, 
he  tells  us ;  and  they  must  be  set 
before  the  mind  as  propositions, 
with  which  the  intellect  must  be  fed 
till  it  is  saturated;  the  intellect 
in  return  will  then'  guarantee  that 
they  are  true  by  the  tenacity  with 
which  it  holds  these  propositions. 

He  gives  an  instance  of  what  he 
means  in  the  use  which  he  pre- 
scribes for  the  book  of  Psalms.  *The 
exercise  of  the  affections  strengthens 
our  apprehension  of  the  object  of 
them,'  he  says,  'and  it  is  impossible 
to  exaggerate  the  influence  exerted 
on  the  religious  imagination,  by  a 
book  of  devotions  so  sublime,  so 
penetrating,  so  full  of  deep  instruc- 
tion, as  the  Psalter.'  We  must  take 
it,  however,  as  a  whole,  we  may  not 
enquire  what  part  of  it  is  aathentic, 
or  whether  David,  whose  acts  were 
of  so  mixed  a  character,  was  always 
divinely  guided  in  his  words.  If 
we  take  the  forty- second  Psalm,  we 
must  take  the  hundred-and-ninth ; 
and  those  who  accept  the  hundred- 
and-ninth  as  the  word  of  God,  are 
already  far  on  their  way  towards 
auto-da-f((?s  and  massacres  of  St. 
Bartholomew. 

When  the  mind  is  thus  devotion- 
ally  pervaded,  the  Catholic  theology 
will  be  developed  by  the  theo- 
logical intellect  as  naturally  as 
geometrical  theorems  from  the  ele- 
mentary axioms  and  propositions. 
The  difficuliy  is  with  the  preparation 
of  the  soil ;  and  if  we  find  Father 
Newman  unpersuasive,  the  fault 
may  be  simply  in  ourselves.  Persua- 
siveness implies  agreement  in  first 
principles  between  the  teacher  and 
the  taught.  It  is  possible  that  we 
may  be  colour  blind,  or  be  without 
ear  to  follow  the  harmony  of  the 
theological  variations.  The  Catholic 
doctrines  may  carry  conviction  only 
to  the  elect.  Those  who  are  chosen 
to  inherit  the  blessing,  may  alone 
have  grace  to  apprehend  its  con- 
ditions.    If  it  be  so,  we  ore  beyond 
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help ;  but  we  claim  for  the  present 
to  belong  to  those  who  believe  in  God 
and  in  the  moral  laws,  and  to  those, 
therefore,  to  whom  Father  Newman 
says  that  his  book  is  addressed.  In 
this  character  we  have  a  right  to 
speak,  and  when  he  fails  to  convince 
us,  to  give  reasons  for  withholding 
our  assent. 

Having  chosen  his  course  he  com- 
mences characteristicallj  with  an 
exulting  eulogy  on  the  Athanasian 
Creed.  No  one,  he  seems  to  admit,  can 
understand  what  the  creed  means. 

*  The  pure  indivisible  light,'  he  says, 

*  is  seen  only  by  the  blessed  in- 
habitants of  Heaven.'  The  rays 
come  to  us  on  earth,  *  broken  into 
their  constituent  colours ; '  and 
when  we  attempt  to  combine  them 
*we  produce  only  a  dirty  white.' 
Each  ray,  nevertheless,  comes  direct 
to  us  from  above.  It  can  be  sepa- 
rately admired  and  adored  for  its 
particular  beauty;  and  when  intelli- 
gence flELils,  faith  steps  in.  So  with 
the  million  developments  of  theo- 
logical subtlety.  Simple-minded 
people  cannot  enter  into  these  re- 
finements ;  the  terminology  itself  is 
unintelligible  without  a  special  and 
scientific  education.  But  simple- 
minded  men  are  not  required  to  un- 
derstand them.  Their  duty  is  merely 
to  feel  certain  that  every  pro- 
position laid  down  by  the  Church  is 
true,  and  they  are  able  to  do  it  in 
virtue  of  a  comprehensive  accept- 
ance of  the  authority  of  the  Church 
itself.  The  Church  says  so  and  so, 
and  therefore  it  is  indisputably  cer- 
tain that  the  truth  is  so  and  so. 

The  difficulty  is  removed  by  the  dogma 
of  the  Church's  infallibility,  and  of  the  con- 
sequent duty  of  *  implicit  faith'  in  her  word. 
The  *One  Holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Church'  is  an  article  of  the  creed,  and  an 
article,  which,  inclusive  of  her  infallibility, 
all  men,  high  and  low,  can  easily  master 
and  accept  with  a  real  and  operative  assent. 
It  stands  in  the  place  of  all  abstruse  pro- 
positions in  a  Catholic's  mind,  for  to  be- 
lieve in  her  word  is  virtually  to  believe  in 
them  all.  Even  what  he  cannot  understand, 
at  least  he  can  believe  to  be  true ;  and  he 
believes  it  to  be  true  because  he  believes 
in  the  Church. 


The  next  question  of  course  is, 
how  we  can  be  certain  that  the 
Church  is  infallible  ?  and  to  under- 
stand this  we  are  carried  back  even 
more  into  the  metaphysics  of  con- 
viction. For  the  infallibility  of  the 
Church,  or  any  truth,  to  produce  an 
animating  effect  upon  us,  we  must 
assent  to  it  unconditionally;  and 
Father  Newman  has  first  to  prove 
in  general,  as  against  Locke  and 
the  inductive  philosophy,  that  a 
state  of  undoubting  assurance  is 
itself  legitimate. 

'Assent,*  he  says,  is  a  distinct 
act  of  the  mind  which  declares  thai 
it  is  made  up.  It  resembles  the 
striking  of  a  clock.  ...  It  is  an 
intimation  that  argument  is  over, 
the  conclusion  accepted,  and  the 
possibility  of  error  no  longer  enter- 
tained.  Numberless  propositions  are, 
in  fact,  held  in  this  way  in  ordinary 
life.  Each  of  us,  for  instance,  holds 
with  undoubting  certainty,  the  pro- 
position  that '  I  shall  die,*  or,  again, 
that  'England  is  an  island.'  The 
fact  of  our  death  is  in  the  future, 
and  therefore  in  its  nature  con- 
tingent. We  may  have  never  our- 
selves personally  sailed  round 
England.  Yet,  in  neither  case, 
have  we  any  doubt,  or  can  a  person 
of  ordinary  intelligence  admit  that 
there  is  room  for  doubt. 

The  appeal  to  ordinaiy  intelli- 
gence corresponds  to  the  appeal 
at  a  later  stage  of  the  argument 
to  the  religious  instincts  of  barbar- 
ous nations.  Ordinary  intelligence 
jumps  hastily  to  conclusions.  It 
is  as  often  wrong  as  right,  and 
the  strength  with  which  it  holds 
a  particular  opinion  may  onfy 
be  an  index  of  want  of  tiiougfat 
The  proposition  that '  I  shall  die  * 
seems  at  the  first  blush  as  indis* 
putable  as  that  the  whole  is  greater 
than  its  part.  But  those  who  accept 
the  infallibility  of  St.  Paul  believe 
that,  at  the  last  trumpet,  those  that 
are  alive  will  be  caught  up  into  the 
air  without  dying  at  all.  The  last 
day,  they  are  warned,  will  oome 
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Uke  a  thief  in  the  night,  and  thej 
are  charged  to  be  on  the  watch  for 
it.  The  thought,  therefore,  that  it 
may  come  in  their  time  will  present 
itself  not  as  a  probability,  but  cer- 
tainly  as  something  not  utterly  im- 
possible. Ordinary  intelligence  again 
is  similarly  absolutely  certain  that 
England  is  an  island.  The  man  of 
science  is  certain  of  it  too,  but  in 
the  sense  of  the  word  which  Father 
Newman  quarrels  with.  Sudden  geo- 
graphical changes  are  extremely 
rare ;  but  the  time  has  been  when 
England  was  not  an  island,  and  the 
time  may  come  when  it;  will  be  re- 
attached to  the  continent.  The 
Channel  is  shallow,  not  much  deeper 
anywhere  than  the  towers  of  West- 
minster Abbey.  Extensive  tracts 
of  the  globe  have  been  rapidly 
depressed  and  rapidly  raised  again. 
It  is  therefore  possible,  though 
very  unlikely,  that  there  may 
be,  at  some  point  or  other  in  the 
Channel,  at  any  moment,  a  sudden 
upheaval. 

*  Certainty,'  Father  Newman  in- 
sists, is  the  same  in  kind  wherever 
and  by  whomsoever  it  is  experi- 
enced. The  gravely  and  cautiously 
formed  conclusion  of  the  scientific 
investigator,  and  the  determination 
of  the  schoolgirl  that  the  weather  is 
going  to  be  fine,  do  not  differ  from 
each  other  so  far  as  they  are  acts  of 
the  mind.  And  the  schoolgirl  has 
pro  tanto  an  evidence  in  her  con- 
viction that  the  fact  will  be  as  she 
believes.  Nay,  rather  the  laborious 
inference  hesitatingly  held  after 
patient  and  sceptical  examination, 
Father  Newman  considers  inferior 
in  character,  and  likely  to  be  less 
productive  of  ^it  than  assent  more 
impulsively  yielded. 


In  such  instances  of  certitude,  the  pre- 
vious labour  of  coming  to  a  conclusion,  and 
liiat  repose  of  mind  which  I  have  above  de- 
ficribed  as  attendant  on  an  assent  to  its 
truth,  often  counteracts  whatever  of  Uvelv 
seusation  the  fact  thus  concluded  is  in  itself 
adapted  to  excite ;  so  that  what  is  gained 
in  depth  and  exactness  of  belief  is  lost  as 
zegarcLs  freshness  and  vigour.    Hence  it  is 
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that  literary  or  scientific  men,  who  may 
have  investigated  some  difficult  point  of 
history,  philosophy,  or  physics,  and  have 
come  to  their  own  settled  conclusion  about 
it,  having  had  a  perfect  right  to  form  one, 
are  far  more  disposed  to  be  silent  as  to 
their  convictions,  and  to  let  others  alone, 
than  partisans  on  eitlier  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, who  take  it  up  with  less  thought 
and  seriousness.  And  so  again,  in  the 
religious  world,  no  one  seems  to  look  for 
any  great  devotion  or  fervour  in  contro- 
versialists, writers  on  Christian  Evidences, 
theologians,  and  the  like,  it  being  taken  for 
granted,  rightly  or'wrongly,  that  such  men 
are  too  intellectual  to  be  spiritual,  and  are 
more  occupied  with  the  truth  of  doctrine 
than  with  its  reality.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  would  see  what  the  force  of  simple 
assent  can  be,  viewed  apart  from  its  reflex 
confirmation,  we  have  but  to  look  at  the 
generous  and  uncalculating  euer^  of  faith 
as  exemplified  in  the  primitive  Martyrs,  in 
the  youths  who  defied  the  pagan  tyrant,  or 
the  maidens  who  were  silent  under  his  tor- 
tures. It  is  assent,  pure  and  simple,  which 
is  tbe  motive  cause  of  great  achievements ; 
it  is  confidence,  growing  out  of  instincts 
rather  than  arguments,  stayed  upon  a  vivid 
apprehension,  and  animated  by  a  transcen- 
dent logic,  more  concentrated  in  will  and  in 
deed  for  the  very  reason  that  it  has  not 
been  subjected  to  any  intellectual  develop- 
ment. 

Although,  however,  my  sense  of 
certainty  is  an  evidence  that  I  think 
myself  right,  there  is  still  a 
bridge  to  be  crossed  between  my 
thought  and  the  fact.  My  own 
experience  assures  me  too  painfully 
of  my  fallibility.  I  have  experienced 
equally  the  fallibility  of  others.  No 
one  can  seriously  maintain  that  a 
consciousness  of  certitude  is  an  evi- 
dence  of  facts  on  which  I  can  rely. 
Yet  Father  Newman  clings  to  the 
belief  that  in  some  sense  or  other  it 
is  an  evidence.  *  It  is  characteristic 
of  certitude,'  he  says,  *that  its 
object  is  a  truth,  a  truth  as  such, 
a  proposition  as  true.  There  are 
right  and  wrong  convictions,  and 
certitude  is  a  ri^ht  conviction ;  if 
it  is  not  right  with  a  consciousness 
of  bemg  right,  it  is  not  certitude. 
Now,  truth  cannot  change;  what 
is  once  truth  is  always  truth ;  and 
the  human  mind  is  made  for  truth, 
and  so  rests  in  truth,  as  it  cannot 
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rest  in  fieilsehood.  When  then  it 
onoe  becomes  possessed  of  a  tmth, 
what  is  to  dispossess  it?' 

It  is  open  to  Father  Newman 
to  distingoish,  if  he  pleases,  be- 
tween certitude  and  conviction.  He 
maj  say  that  we  may  be  convinced 
of  what  is  Mse,  but  onlj  certain  of 
what  is  true.  But  this  is  nothing 
to  the  purpose,  so  long  as  we  have 
no  criterion  to  distinguish  one  from 
the  other  as  an  intenial  impression. 
Father  Newman  is  certain  that  the 
Pope  is  Vicar  of  Christ.  Luther 
was  no  less  certain  that  the  Pope 
was  Antichrist.  Father  Newman 
believes  that  the  substance  of  bread 
is  taken  away  in  the  act  of  conse- 
cration. The  Protestant  martyrs 
died  rather  than  admit  that  bread 
could  cease  to  be  bread  when  a 
priest  mumbled  a  charm  over  it. 
Who  or  what  is  to  decide  between 
these  several  acts  of  consciousness, 
which  was  certitude  and  which  con- 
viction ? 

The  Church  evidently  is  the  true 
Dew^  ex  machind.  The  Church,  in 
virtue  of  its  infjedlibility,  will  re- 
solve this  and  all  other  difficulties ; 
and  the  infallibility,  it  seems,  is 
somehow  or  other  its  own  witness, 
and  proves  itself  as  Spinoza  de- 
monstrated the  existence  of  Gk>d. 
*  I  form  a  conception,'  Spinoza  says, 
'  of  an  absolutely  perfect  being.  But 
existence  is  a  mode  of  perfection ; 
a  non-existent  being  is  an  imperfect 
being:  and  therefore  God's  existence 
is  involved  in  the  Idea  of  Him.' 
Father  Newman  similarly  appears 
to  say  that  the  mind  is  made  for 
truth,  and  demands  it  as  a  natural 
right.  Of  the  elementary  truth 
that  the  Church  is  infallible  it  can 
be  as  sure  as  that  Victoria  is 
Queen  of  England ;  and  this  once 
established  it  has  all  that  it  re- 
quires. It  is  true  that  we  have  made 
mistakes  ;  hut  iisum  nan  tollit  ahtcsus. 
That  we  have  been  often  wrong 
does  not  imply  that  we  may  not  be 
right  at  last.  Our  faculties  have  a 
correspondence  with  truth.     They 


were  given  to  us  to  lead  us  into 
truth,  and  though  they  fail  many 
times  they  may  bring  ns  right  at> 
last.  Once  esteblished  in  certitude 
we  have  nothing  more  to  fear,  and 
may  defy  argument  thenceforth 
Our  past  mistakes  may  after 
all  have  been  only  apparent 
We  have  called  onrselves  certain, 
when  we  had  only  a  strong  pre- 
sumption, an  opinion,  or  an  intel- 
lectual inference.  Or  again,  we  mar 
fancy  that  we  have  changed  our 
minds  when  in  fiEtct  we  have  not 
changed  our  convictions  but  only 
developed  them,  as  a  Theist  re- 
mains a  Theist  though  he  add  to 
his  Theism  a  faith  in  revelation ;  and 
a  Protestant  continues  to  hold  the 
Athanasian  Creed  though  he  pass 
into  a  Catholic.  St.  Paul  is  ad- 
mitted to  be  a  difficulty ;  St.  Paul 
indisputably  did  once  hold  that 
Christianity  was  an  illusion :  but  St. 
Paul  is  got  rid  of  by  being  made  an 
exceptional  person.  *His  conver- 
sion, as  also  his  after  life,  was 
miraculous.' 

Any  way,  when  once  possessed  of 
certitude,  we  cannot  lose  it.  No 
evidence,  however  clear,  can  shake  us 
thenceforward.  *  Certitude  ought 
to  stand  all  trials  or  it  is  not  certi- 
tude.' Its  very  office  is  to  cherish 
and  maintain  its  object,  and  its  very 
lot  and  duty  is  to  sustain  such 
shocks  in  maintenance  of  it  without 
being  damaged  by  them.'  Father 
Newman  takes  an  example,  and  it 
is  an  extremely  significant  one. 

Let  us  suppose  we  are  told  on  an  unim- 
peachable authority,  that  a  man  whom  we 
saw  die  is  now  alire  again  and  at  his  work, 
as  it  was  his  wont  to  be ;  let  us  suppose  we 
actually  see  him  and  converse  with  him : 
what  will  become  of  our  certitude  of  his 
death  ?  I  do  not  think  we  should  gire  it 
up ;  how  could^  we,  when  we  actually  saw 
him  die  ?  At  first,  indeed,  we  should  be 
thrown  into  an  astonishment  and  confusion 
so  great,  that  the  world  would  seem  to  reel 
round  us,  and  we  should  be  ready  to  gire  up 
the  use  of  our  senses  and  of  our  memozy,  of 
our  reflective  powers,  and  of  our  reason,  and 
even  to  deny  our  power  of  thinking,  and 
our  existence  itself.    Such  confidence  have 
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we  in  the  doctrine  that  when  life  goes  it 
never  retnms.  Nor  would  our  bewilder- 
ment be  less,  when  the  first  blow  was  over ; 
but  our  reason  would  rally,  and  with  our 
reason  our  certitude  would  come  back  to 
us.  Whatever  came  of  it»  we  should  never 
cease  to  know  and  to  confess  to  ourselves 
both  of  the  contrary  f^ts,  that  we  saw  him 
die,  and  that  after  dying  we  saw  him  alive 
again.  The  overpowering  strangeness  of 
our  experience  would  have  no  power  to 
shake  our  certitude  in  the  facts  which 
created  it. 

No  better  illustration  could  have 
been  given  of  the  difference  be- 
tween what  is  called  in  commenda- 
tion *  a  belieying  mind/  and  a  mind 
trained  to  care&  and  precise  obser- 
vation. In  such  a  case  as  Father 
Newman  supposes,  a  jury  of  modem 
physicians  would  indisputably  con- 
clude that  the  man  had  never  been 
really  dead,  that  the  symptoms  had 
been  mistaken,  and  the  phenomena 
of  catalepsy  had  been  confounded 
with  the  phenomena  of  death.  K 
catalepsy  was  impossible,  if  the  man 
had  appeared,  for  instance,  to  lose 
his  hesid  on  the  scaffold,  they  would 
assume  that  there  had  been  a  sub- 
stitution of  persons,  or  that  the  ob- 
servers had  been  taken  in  by  some 
skilful  optical  trick.  Father  New- 
man may,  perhaps,  go  further  and 
suppose  that  they  had  themselves 
seen  the  man  tied  to  a  gun  and 
blown  to  pieces  beyond  possibility 
of  deception.  But  a  man  of  science 
would  reply  that  such  a  case  could 
not  occur.  That  men  once  dead  do 
not  return  to  life  again  has  been 
revealed  by  an  experience  too  uni- 
form to  allow  its  opposite  to  be 
entertained  even  as  a  hypothesis. 

GathoUc  certitude  involving  the 
acceptance  of  miracles,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  subject  brings  up  natu- 
rally the  famous  argument  of  Hume. 
Faiiier  Newman  is  more  candid  in 
his  statement  of  it  than  Butler. 
Butler,  perhaps,  had  not  read 
Hume's  essay,  or  he  could  hardly 
Ji&ve  evaded  so  completely  the  point 
of  the  objection.  Men  suppose 
Butler  says  that  there  is  an  ante- 
cedent presumption  against  miracles. 


He  answers  that  there  is  a  strong 
presumption  against  half  the  facts 
of  ordinary  experience.  There  are 
fifty  ways  which  I  may  go  after  I 
leave  my  door.  The  odds  are  forty- 
nine  to  one  against  my  taking  any 
particular  way  that  can  be  mentioned, 
yet  when  a  person  says  that  he  saw 
me  go  that  way  and  not  another^  his 
evidence  is  accepted  without  diffi- 
culty, and  the  fact  is  taken  to  be 
proved.  But  this  is  entirely  to  leave 
out  of  sight  the  difference  between 
occurrences  which  are  contrary  to 
experience,  and  therefore  impro- 
bable in  themselves,  and  occurrences 
which  have  no  inherent  unlikeli- 
hood about  them.  That  a  notorious 
liar  should  have  perjured  himself  in 
a  court  of  justice  would  excite  no 
surprise  in  itself,  and  would  be  be- 
lieved on  moderate  evidence.  That 
a  notoriously  noble  and  upright 
man  should  have  consciously  done  a 
base  action  for  a  selfish  object  would 
be  so  incredible  to  us,  that  an  ac- 
cumulation of  proof  would  scarcely 
persuade  us  that  it  was  true. 

Dr.  Newman  states  the  argument 
more  justly,  though  we  cannot  think 
he  succeeds  in  meeting  it. 

*  It  is  argued  by  Hume,'  he  says, 
*  against  the  actual  occurrence  of 
the  Jewish  and  Christian  miracles, 
that,  whereas  "  it  is  experience  only 
which  gives  authority  to  human 
testimony,  and  it  is  the  same  experi- 
ence which  assures  us  of  the  laws  of 
nature,"  therefore,  "when  these  two 
kinds  of  experience  are  contrary  '^ 
to  each  other,  "we  are  bound  to  sub- 
tract the  one  from  the  other;"  and, 
in  consequence,  since  we  have  no- 
experience  of  a  violation  of  natural 
laws,  and  much  experience  of  the- 
violation  of  truth, "  we  may  establish 
it  as  a  maxim  that  no  human  testi- 
mony can  have  such  force  as  to  prove 
a  miracle,  and  make  it  a  just  founda- 
tion for  any  system  of  religion."  ' 

This  is  Hume's  real  argument 
accurately  though  briefly  stated. 
How  does  Dr.  Newman  answer  it  ? 

*  I  will  accept  the  general  propo- 
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sition/  he  sajs,  'bat  I  resist  its 
application.  Doubtless,  it  is  ab- 
stractedly more  likelj  that  men 
should  lie  than  that  the  order  of 
nature  should  be  infringed ;  but 
what  is  abstract  reasoning  to  a 
question  of  concrete  fact  ?  To 
arrive  at  the  fact  of  any  matter,  we 
must  eschew  generalities,  and  take 
things  as  they  stand,  with  all  their 
circumstances.  .  .  .  The  question  is 
not  about  miracles  in  general,  or  men 
in  general,  but  definitely,  whether 
these  particular  miracles,  ascribed 
to  the  particular  Peter,  James,  and 
John,  are  more  likely  to  have  been 
than  not.' 

'  More  likely  to  have  been  than 
not '  is  a  widely  different  thing  from 
absolute  certainty,  and  verges  on 
the  balancing  of  probability  which 
elsewhere  is  so  severely  disclaimed. 
But  after  he  has  accepted  the  gene- 
ral proposition,  how  in  reason  can 
he  ask  what  it  has  to  do  with  con- 
crete fact  ?  What  else  should  it 
have  to  do  with?  It  is  not  an 
axiom  of  pure  mathematics  or  a 
formula  made  up  of  symbols.  It 
professes  to  be  and  it  is  a  generali- 
sation from  concrete  experience. 
It  calls  itself  rightly  or  wrongly  an 
expression  of  a  universal  truth,  and 
being  such,  must  therefore  govern 
every  particular  instance  which  can 
be  brought  under  it.  Had  Hume 
said  simply  that  miracles  were  im- 
probable, and  that  more  evidence 
was  required  to  establish  them  than 
to  establish  ordinary  facts,  the  an- 
swer would  have  been  to  the  pur- 
pose ;  but  the  gist  of  Hume's  argu- 
ment is  that  no  evidence  whatever 
can  prove  a  miracle,  and  to  accept 
the  premiss  and  to  refuse  its  appli- 
cation on  the  plea  that  it  is  an  ab- 
stract proposition,  is  to  fly  in  the 
face  of  logic  and  common  sense. 
Catholics,  in  fact,  do  not  and 
cannot  feel  the  improbability  of 
miracles.  An  invisible  but  definite 
miracle  is  worked  whenever  a  mass 
is  said.  In  Catholic  countries 
miracles,   real   or    imaginary,    are 


things  of  daily  occurrence.  Under 
'particular  circumstances '  they  are 
more  likely  to  occur  than  not,  and 
therefore  any,  even  the  slightest 
and  most  indirect,  testimony  is 
sufficient  to  make  credible  any 
given  instance  of  miracle. 

Prejudices, prepossessions,  'trifles 
light  as  air,'  irregular  emotions,  im- 
plicit reasons,  'sudi  as  we  feel,  but 
which  for  some  cause  or  other,  be- 
cause they  are  too  subtle  or  too  cir- 
cuitous, we  cannot  put  into  words  so 
as  to  satisfy  logic,'  these,  and  such 
as  these  in  matters  of  religion,  are 
genuine  evidences  to  which,  we  are 
told,  a  reasonable  man  is  expected 
to  defer.  Having  once  passed  the 
line  where  evidence  can  be  pro- 
duced and  tested,  we  are  at  the 
mercy  of  imagination,  and  the 
reader  who  has  thus  committed 
himself  can  now  be  led  forward 
through  the  analytical  labyrinth. 
The  intellectual  faculties,  '  looking 
before  and  after,'  are  touched  as  it 
were  by  a  torpedo.  Our  criteria  of 
truth  leave  us.  One  thing  seems 
as  reasonable  as  another.  We 
strike  our  flag  and  surrender.  We 
'consent,'  as  Father  Newman  ad- 
vises us,  'to  take  things  as  they  are 
and  resign  ourselves  to  what  we 
find  ;  instead  of  devising,  which 
cannot  be,  some  sufficient  science 
of  reasoning  which  may  compel 
certitude  in  concrete  conclusions,  to 
confess  that  there  is  no  ultunate 
test  of  truth  besides  the  testimony 
borne  to  the  truth  by  the  mind 
itself,  and  that  this  phenomenon, 
perplexing  as  we  may  find  it,  is  a 
normal  and  inevitable  characteristic 
of  the  mental  constitution  of  a 
being  like  man  on  a  stage  snch  as 
the  world.' 

In  this  condition  we  are  invited 
to  recognise  the  claims  of  the 
Catholic  Church  upon  us.  'The 
Catholic  religion,'  we  are  told,  '  is 
reached  by  enquirers  from  all  poini« 
of  the  compass,  as  if  it  mattered 
not  where  a  man  began  so  that  he 
had  an  eye  and  heart  for  the  truth.* 
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Before  *  the  miserable  deeds  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth   centuries' 

*  the  visible  Church  was  the  light  of 
the  world,  conspicuous  as  the  sun 
in  the  heavens.  The  creed  was 
written  on  her  forehead,'  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  text,  *Who  is 
she  that  looks  forth  at  the  dawn, 
fair  as  the  moon,  bright  as  the  sun, 
terrible  as  an  army  set  in  array  ?' 

*  Clouds  have  now  come  over  the 
sky,  but  what  tl^e  Church  has  lost 
ill  her  appeal  to  the  imagination  she 
has  gained  in  philosophical  cogency 
by  the  evidence  of  her  persistent 
vitality.  She  is  as  vigorous  in  her 
age  as  in  her  youth,  and  has  upon 
her  primd  facie  signs  of  divinity.' 

Whether  the  Church  has  really 
gained  in  philosophical  cogency  by 
the  Reformation  and  its  conse- 
qnences  is  a  matter  on  which 
Father  Newman  has  a  right  to  his 
opinion;  but  others  have  also  a 
right  to  theirs,  which  will  probably 
be  different.  To  ourselves  it  ap- 
pears that  what  vitality  she  possesses 
is  proportioued  to  the  degree  in 
which  she  has  adopted  the  principles 
of  her  enemies,  that  so  far  as  she 
retains  her  own  she  becomes  every 
hour  more  powerless  to  act  upon 
them.  If  it  be  vitality  to  have  lost 
her  hold  on  nine-tenths  of  the 
educated  laymen  in  her  own  com- 
munion ;  if  it  be  vitality  to  have 
compelled  every  Catholic  Gbvem- 
ment  to  take  from  her  the  last  fibre 
of  secular  and  civil  authority,  to 
deprive  her  even  of  her  control  over 
education,  and  relegate  her  to  the 
domain  of  mere  opinion  ;  if  it  be  a 
sign  of  vigour  that  her  once  world- 
wide temporal  authorify  is  now 
limited  to  a  single  state,  and  sup- 
ported there  by  the  bayonets  of  a 
stranger,  then  indeed  the  evidence 
of  her  divinity  may  be  said  to  have 
^ined  strength.  In  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  the 
Church  destroyed  by  sword  and  fire 
znany  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men 
and  women  in  the  effort  to  recover 
lier  dominion.  She  still  professes  in- 
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tolerance,  and  Father  Newman  him- 
self claims  it  as  her  right.  Let  her 
lay  her  hand  upon  one  single  heretic 
and  dispose  of  him,  as  she  used  to 
do,  at  the  stake ;  let  but  one  man, 
now  on  the  occasion  of  this  bril- 
liant Council,  be  publicly  burnt  in 
Home  for  want  of  orthodoxy,  and 
who  does  not  know  that  the  whole 
ecclesiastical  fabric  would  be  torn 
to  pieces  by  the  indignation  of 
mankind  ? 

Yet  to  Father  Nevnnan  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Church  is  so  splendid,  she 
is  so  visibly  the  representative  of  the 
majesty  of  God,  that  she  challenges 
comparison  with  every  other  re- 
ligious institution  and  has  a  claim 
in  the  fact  of  her  existence  to  uni- 
versal submission. 

He  now  passes  on  to  show  in  detail 
how  the  Church  in  her  teaching  and 
character  corresponds  with  the  de- 
mands of  our  nature.  Betuming  to 
natural  religion,  but  henceforward  in 
another  relation  to  it,  he  appeals  to 
the  primitive  traditions  of  our  race, 
and  to  the  present  beliefs  and  prac- 
tices of  savage  nations  for  the  ele- 
mentary and  instinctive  principles 
of  devotion. 

The  savage,  ignorant  of  the 
nature  of  the  forces  which  sur- 
round him,  ignorant  that  the 
movements  of  the  stars,  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  seasons,  the  phenomena 
of  growth  and  decay,  and  sickness 
and  health,  are  the  result  of  agen- 
cies constant  in  their  operation  and 
discoverable  by  observation,  attri- 
butes them  to  the  capricious  will  of 
beings  like  himself,  and  differing 
from  him  only  in  power.  He  makes 
God  or  gods  after  his  own  image, 
and  knowing  that  he  himself  is  alter- 
nately generoas  and  benevolent,  and 
vindictive  and  passionate,  treats  his 
divinities  as  he  is  himself  treated  by 
his  own  slaves,  regards  them  with 
a  combination  of  love  and  terror, 
and  prays  to  them,  flatters  them, 
and  sacrifices  to  them,  to  win  their 
favour  to  himself,  and  bribe  them 
to  look  kindly  on  his  enterprises^ 
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III  fortune  aflectmg  him  more  keenly 
than  prospentj,  he  attributes  to 
them  uniformly  a  disposition  of 
envy,  if  not  of  malignity.  He  con- 
cludes that  they  bear  a  grudge 
against  human  happiness,  and  musi 
be  propitiated  if  their  jecdousy  is  io 
be  appeased.  He  passes,  over  withoot 
attention  the  ordinary  occunencea 
of  life.  He  dweUa  en  the  excep- 
tions. He  shudders  at  the  eclipse,, 
the  thunderstorm,  or  the  epidemic. 
Qe  is  excited  by  coincidents  and 
accidents.  He  looks,  for  Ged,  not 
in  nature,  bat  in  what  seem  to  hin& 
to  be  inteiferences  with  nature^  and 
according  as  they  affect  hia  own 
fortunes,  he  believea  that  super- 
natural beings  are  watching  over 
him  for  good  or  for  evil. 

Tend^cudes  which  result  mani- 
festly from  ignorance  of  nafcural 
causes,  and  yield  everywhere  before 
Attention  to  fstcts^  are  to  Father 
Kewman  the  Erst  trustworthy  exhi- 
bition of  the  spiritual  instincts  of 
mankind.  The  religion  of  coltivs^ 
tion,  the  clearer  insight  which  has 
been  obtained  by  science  into  the 
system  under  which  the  world  ia 
really  governed,  he  sets  aside  as 
nnworthy  of  consideration — as  be- 
mde  the  question — as  a  mode  of 
thought  developed  by  intellect 
:alone  to  the  exclusion  of  conscience* 
He  despises  modem  ideaa  en  these 
4ind  kmdred  matters  so  entirely 
that  he  cannot  treat  them  with 
tiie  fiedmesa  which  his  argpi- 
meut  demands,  for  he  chal- 
lenges comparison  for  the  Catholic 
Ohuroh  with  every  rival  belief^  and 
he  will  not  allow  it  to  be  compared 
with  the  creed  which  now  divides 
the  educated  world  with  her.  The 
s&vage  is  his  spiritual  ancestor, 
from  whom  he  glories  in  being  the 
-visible  descendant.  He  might  aa 
well  say  that  the  science  of  as- 
tronomy ought  not  to  be  gathered 
from  actual  observation  of  the 
movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies^ 
but  should  be  developed  rather 
J&ora.  the  primitive   idMW   of   the 


eariy  raoes^  which  bmv  in  &e  ston 
and  constellations  of  stava  the 
moimments  of  th»  love»  ctf  the 
gods  or  the  trophies  oi  thw  wars. 

He  dwells  with  especial,  satisfao- 
tion  on  the  cruei  element  of  most 
heathen  creeds,  particaJarly  on  the 
propitiaUnry  sacrifices.  He  insists 
on  the  vindictive  character  of 
DiviuA  punishment — vindictive  as 
distinct  fram  ooEgectLve  amd  in 
hia  passion  for  retribution  forgets 
or  obliterates  justice.  That  aa 
ofience  ba  followed  by  vetaliatk» 
ia  tha  first  necessity  to  hisK.  That 
th»  criminal  himself  ahonld  be  the 
person  to  su&r  ia  only  the  aeoond. 
CiviUaed  nations  endeavour  imper- 
£u!tly  to  Mmit  the  conseqaencea  of 
bad  actions  to  the  perpatnUors 
themselvesw  We  oonsideff  gcyvera- 
menta  to  be  good  or  bad  aa  men 
receive  uader  them  the  juak  reward 
of  their  condnct.  Father  Newman's 
sense  of  equii^  ia  satiafted  with 
vicarious  penalties ;  and  aa  be  pre- 
forathe  fSe^tish  ef  the  savage  to  the 
philosophy  of  the  ntaaof  aeienoe,  we 
presume  that  he  wonld  eonakler  the 
criminal  ^stem.  of  China  nearer 
than  that  of  Europe  to  the  general 
order  of  Providence.  In  China, 
when,  amuxder  has  been  committed 
the  hiw  demands  life  fi>r  Kfe;  bat 
Chinese  justice  is  satisfied  with  the 
punishment  of  somebody,  and  the 
criminal  is  permitted  to  find  a  sub- 
stikite.  Father  Newmiyi  says: 
'  Since  all  human  suffering  is  in  its 
last  resolution  the  punishment  of  sin, 
and  punishment  impKea  a  rule  and 
a  rule  of  justice,  he  who  undergoes 
the  punishment  of  another  in  his 
stead  may  be  said  in  aeertain  sense 
to  satisfy  the  claims  of  justice  to- 
wards that  other  in  his  own  person.' 
We  should  raiheir  say  that  when 
the  innocent  snfiers  fiir  the  gniltj 
&  second  wrong  has  been  added  to 
the  first ;.  acid  although,  in  the  im- 
perfection  of  human  things,  justice 
q&mh  mifiaes  ita  mark,  wadi  in  ^b» 
confusion  and  whirl  of  hfe^  the 
penaltiea  of  evil  deeda  aea  dktei- 
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Inited  imecpHdly  and  mnfsirly,  the 
fbnctioiL  of  ItninaD  society  is  to  r&- 
dresB  these  ineqnt^ities  rather  than 
aoqtdesee  in  them  and  semction 
them ;  and  a  gorermnent  stands 
high  or  low  in  its  claim  to  honour 
jttbct  respect,  according'  as  it  adjusts 
pnniflhinente  to  the  shonlders  on 
which  thej  legitimatelj  ooght  to 

Modem  ideas  on  these  and  simi- 
lar snhiectB  are  here  characterised, 
however,  a»  *  simply  ftilse,*  *i'nae- 
nrach  as  tiiey  eootradict  the  primary 
teaching  of  naticre  in  the  human 
race,  whererrer  a  religion  is  found 
^otd  its  woi^rags  can  he  ascertained.' 
JPather  Newman's  views  are,  in  one 
respect,  consistent.  He  admits 
that  these  religions,  to  which  he 
pays  so  much  honour,  *in  thecor- 
vupi  state  in  which  they  appear  in 
history,  are  little  better  than  schools 
of  imposture,  cruelty  and  impurity,* 
amd  iaaamuch  as  he  considers  tl^ 
*  God  is  sanctity,  truth  and  love, 
and  the  three  offences  against  His 
majesty  are  impurity,  unyeracity 
«na  cruelty,'  the  acknowledgment 
aerrously  impairs  their  value  as 
authorities.  The  Church,  however, 
it  DMist  be  confessed,  has  in  this 
respect  made  good  its  kindred  with 
them.  The  monasteries  in  the  six- 
teenth century  were  found  to  be 
nests  of  unnatural  crime.  The  claims 
of  the  Holy  See  were  built  on  forged 
decretals,  the  Bible  was  supplanted 
by  l^ends  of  saints,  and  the  bloody 
customs  of  Dahomey  are  less  atre- 
eious  than  the  Paris  frenzy  on  the 
day  of  St.  Bartholomew,  for  which 
Gregory  XIII.  ordered  a  Te  Deum. 

If  the  corrapt  early  religions 
are  notwithstanding  more  trust- 
"worthy  than  philosophy,  it  is 
but  reasonable  to  maintain  that  the 
Church  may  have  committed  the 
same  crimes,  and  retain  in  spite  of 
them  its  divine  claims  to  our  ad- 
miration. Father  IQ'ewman,  how- 
«fver,  goes  farther  and  makes  de^ 
mands  £Dr  it  which  we  are  even  less 
abla  to  aUaw. 


'The  dominnt  Gsthofie  CIrucK'  1^ 
says,  '  aimed  at  the  beoeAt  of  all  naiioiiB 
by  the  spiritual  conquest  of  all;  .  .  .  ks  suc- 
cesses nMve  on  the  whole  been  of  extreme 
benefit  to  the  human  race.  It  has  imparted 
an  intelligent  notion  about  the  Supreme 
God  amoHg  millions  who  would  haiTe  UvhI 
and  died  in  irreliffioD,  It  has  raised  the 
tone  of  morality  wherever  it  has  come,  has 
abolished  great  social  anomalies  and  mise- 
ries,  has  raised  the  female  sejc  to  its  proper 
dignity,  has  protected  the  poorer  classes, 
faa*  destK^fd  sli^eir,  eneounigod  Mteratun 
and  philosophy,  ana  bad  »  principal  put 
in  that  civilization  of  t^e  human  kmd, 
which  with  some  evils  still  has  on  the 
whole  been  productive  of  far  greater  good.' 

This  is  hardy,  io  say  the  least  of 
it.  When  the  ChurA  wa»  in  the 
plenitude  of  its  power,  the  notion 
taught  hy  it  of  6ie  Supreme  Grod, 
was  that  of  a  heing  who  looked  ap^ 
provingly  on  an  cMto^^-fe,  who 
could  he  bribed  to  remit  the  penal- 
ties of  sin  by  masses  purehased  with 
money,  who,  though  all-wise  and 
alUgood,  could  be  turned  aside 
from  His  purpose  by  the  entreaties 
or  remonstrances  of  the  saints. 
The  same  notion  is  still  evidently 
held  by  Father  Newman  himself^ 
who  has  submitted  to  a  Church 
whose  Toice  he  regards  as  the  voice 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  yet  whose  im- 
pending decisions  he  ventures  to  de- 
precate and  dread.  He  argues  as  if 
the  Holy  Spirit  were  about  to  dic- 
tate a  decree  the  effects  of  which  had 
been  imperfbctly  considered.  He 
tells  us  that  he  prays  to  Augustine, 
Ambrose,  and  Jerome,  Athanasius, 
Chrysostom,  and  Baeil,  to  avert  the 
great  calamity,  and,  as  if  the  Su- 
preme Power  were  indiflTerent  or 
blind,  believes,  or  affects  to  believe, 
•that  their  intercession  would  de- 
cide the  matter.*  Of  all  theo- 
ries ever  proposed  by  man  on 
the  government  of  the  universe, 
this  seems  to  us  to  be  about  the 
mtbddest. 

As  for  the  other  achievements 
which  he  claims  for  Romanism, 
history  would  say  that  the  aboli- 
tion  of  social  anomalies  had  com- 
menced with  the  revolt  of  the  six- 
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teenth  century,  and  had  progressed 
side  by  side  with  the  inteUectaal 
movement  which  he  detests  and 
despises.  The  Spaniards,  the  most 
Catholic  of  nations,  were  the  most 
ruthless  in  their  conquests,  and  have 
been  the  last  to  part  with  their 
slaves.  The  extinction  of  serfdom 
in  England  was  coincident  with  the 
Beformation.  The  tyranny  of  the 
French  aristocracy  survived  unmo- 
lested while  the  Church  was  pre- 
dominant, and  fell  with  its  fall.  As 
to  encouragementof  literature,  what 
one  distinguished  man  of  letters  in 
the  last  three  centuries  has  owed 
anything  to  the  patronage  of  Rome  ? 
Father  Newman  pays  an  unwill- 
ing compliment  to  the  Reformation 
in  claiming  the  effects  of  it  for  the 
body  to  which  he  belongs.  An  analo- 
gous deference  to  the  modem  spirit 
appears  still  more  singularly  in  the 
following  ingenious  passage : 

Eternity  or  endlessness  is  in  itself  only 
a  negative  idea,  though  punishment  is 
positive.  Its  fearful  force,  as  added  to 
punishment,  lies  in  what  it  is  not.  It 
means  no  change  of  state,  no  annihilation, 
no  restoration,  but  it  cannot  become  a 
quality  of  punishment  any  more  than  a 
man's  living  seventy  years  is  a  quality  of 
his  mind  or  enters  into  the  idea  of  his 
virtues  or  talents.  If  punishment  be 
attended  by  continuity,  or  by  sense  of 
succession,  this  must  be  because  it  is  end- 
less and  something  more.  Such  inflictions 
are  an  addition  to  its  endlessness,  and  do 
not  necessarily  belong  to  it  because  it  is 
endless.  As  I  have  already  said,  the  great 
mystery  is  not  that  evil  has  no  end,  but 
that  it  had  a  beginning.  But  I  remit  the 
whole  subject  to  the  Theological  School. 

The  time  has  been  when  the 
fathers  of  the  Church  conceived  that 
a  principal  source  of  the  happiness 
of  the  blessed,  would  be  the  con- 
templation of  the  torments  of  the 
damned.  We  cannot  jump  off  our 
shadows,  and  as  little  can  we  escape 
the  influence  of  the  society  in  which 
we  live.  Father  Newman  is  as  un- 
able as  the  most  tender-hearted 
liberal  to  contemplate  without 
horror  the  never-ending  conscious 
agony  of  a  human  soul. 


To  draw  these  remarks  to  a  con- 
clusion .  What  has  been  said  is  from 
the  nature  of  the  case  no  more  ihxn 
a  series  of  imperfectly  connected 
criticisms.  To  do  justice  to  a  book 
so  closely  written  and  so  delicately 
organised  would  require  a  volnme 
as  long  as  itself  and  a  skill  equal  to 
its  author's.  We  have  been  able  only 
to  indicate  the  line  of  its  purpose, 
and  to  take  objections  to  the  suc- 
cessive positions  which  are  assumed 
as  the  argument  developes  itae1£ 

The  conclusion  contains  a  beau- 
tiful sketch  of  the  rise  of  Chris- 
tianity, with  an  analysis  of  the 
causes  assigned  by  Gibbon  in  ex- 
planation of  its  spread,  and  an 
exhibition  of  their  insufficiency.  We 
are  not  concerned  to  defend  Gibbon, 
whose  reasoning  on  this  subject  has 
always  appeared  to  us  singularly 
unconvincing.  Still  less  do  we  wish 
to  question  the  nature  of  the  power 
which  enabled  Christianity  to  difl^se 
itself;  though  we  may  mean  by 
Christianity  something  else  than 
Father  Newman  means,  and  by  the 
power  which  enabled  it  to  grow,  a 
spiritual  influence  working  from 
mind  to  mind,  rather  than  an  ex- 
ternal supernatural  force.  Father 
Newman  identifies  Christianity  with 
the  complex  doctrinal  system  em* 
bodied  in  the  formulas  and  repre- 
sented in  the  constitution  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  We  mean  by  it 
the  code  of  moral  duties  which  were 
taught  by  our  Lord  upon  the  Mount, 
and  which,  as  the  type  of  human 
perfection,  He  illustrated  in  His  own 
character.  In  so  far  as  the  Catholic 
Church  has  adhered  to  the  original 
pattern,  in  so  fieir  asit  has  addressed 
itself  to  the  moral  sense,  and  has 
aimed  rather  at  making  men  good 
than  at  furnishing  their  intellects 
with  orthodox  formulas,  so  ^  it 
has  fulfilled  its  function  of  regener- 
ating mankind.  Under  this  aspect 
the  spread  of  it  ceases  to  be  a  mys- 
tery. The  Roman  world  was  sunk 
in  lies,  insincere  idolatry,  and  the 
coarsest  and  most  revolting  profli- 
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gacy.  There  is  sometbing  in  liiiman 
nakire,  in  all  times  and  in  all  ooon- 
tries,  which  instinctively  recoils 
against  such  things,  something 
which  says  that  lies  are  to  be  ab- 
horred, and  that  pnritjis  nobler  than 
bestiality ;  and  when  the  bad  side  of 
things  is  at  its  worst  the  nobler 
sort  of  men  refuse  to  put  np  with  it 
longer.  The  Roman  government 
offered  to  the  devotion  of  the  empire 
a  Divns  Nero  or  a  Divns  Domi- 
tianus.  The  image  of  a  peasant  of 
Palestine,  a  being  of  stainless  in- 
tegrity, appeared  simnltaneonsly, 
pointing  to  a  Father  in  heaven 
and  requiring  men  in  His  name  to 
lead  pure  and  self-sacrificing  lives ; 
and  if  it  be  true  that  man  is  more 
ihan  a  beast,  and  that  conscious  and 
moral  sense  are  a  part  of  his  natural 
constitution,  we  require  no  miracle 
to  explain  why  millions  of  men  and 
women  with  such  alternatives  before 
them  were  found  to  choose  the 
better  part. 

Father  Newman  thinks  it  unex- 
ampled :  if  he  will  study  the  history 
of  the  Reformation  he  will  find  its 
exact  counterpart  among  'the  miser- 
able deeds '  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  great  mass  of  Christtans  were  to  be 
foaDd  in  those  classes  which  were  of  no 
account  in  the  world,  whether  on  the  score 
of  rank  or  of  education. 

We  all  know  this  was  the  case  with  our 
Lord  and  His  Apostles.  It  seems  almost 
irreverent  to  speak  of  their  temporal  em- 
ployments, when  we  are  so  simply  accus- 
tomed to  consider  them  in  their  spiritual 
association ;  but  it  is  profitable  to  remind 
-ourselves  that  our  Lord  Himself  was  a  sort 
of  smith,  and  made  ploughs  and  cattle- 
yokes.  Four  apostles  were  fishermen,  one 
a  petty  tax-collector,  two  husbandmen,  one 
is  said  to  have  been  a  coachman,  and  another 
a  market'-gardener.  When  Peter  and  John 
were  brought  before  the  Council,  they  are 
spoken  of  as  being,  in  a  secular  point  of 
Tiew,  'illiterate  men,  and  of  the  lower 
flort/  and  thus  they  are  spoken  of  in  a 
later  age  by  the  fathers. 

That  their  converts  were  of  the  same 
Tank  as  themselves,  is  reported,  in  their 
-favour  or  to  their  discredit,  by  friends  and 
enemies,  for  four  centuries.  '  If  a  man  be 
educated,'  says  Celsus  in  mockery. 'let  him 
keep  clear  of  us  Christians ;  we  want  no  men 


of  wisdom,  no  men  of  sense.  We  account  all 
such  as  evil.  No ;  but,  if  there  be  one  who 
is  inexperienced,  or  stupid,  or  untauffht,  or 
a  fool,  let  him  come  with  good  heart. 
'They  are  weavers,'  he  says  elsewhere, 
'  shoemakers,  Mlers,  illiterate,  clowns. 
•Foob,    low-bom   fellows,*  says   Trypho. 

*  The  greater  part  of  you,'  says  CsBcilius, 
'  are  worn  with  want,  cold,  toil,  and  famine ; 
men  collected  from  Uie  lowest  dregs  of  the 
people;  ignorant.,  credulous  women;'  'un- 
polished, boors,  illiterate,  ignorant  even  of 
the  sordid  arts  of  life ;  they  do  not  under- 
stand even  civil  matters,  how  can  they 
understand  divine  ?'  '  They  have  left  their 
tongs,  mallets,  and  anvils,  to  preach  about 
the    things    of    heaven,'    says    Libanius. 

*  They  deceive  women,  servants,  and  slaves,' 
says  Julian.  The  author  of  Philonatris 
speaks  of  them  as  '  poor  creatures,  blocks, 
withered  old  fellows,  men  of  downcast  and 
pale  visages.'  As  to  their  religion,  it  had 
the  reputation  popularly,  according  to  vari- 
ous fathers,  of  being  an  anile  superstition, 
the  discovery  of  old  women,  a  joke,  a 
madness,  an  infatuation,  an  absurdity,  a 
fanaticism. 

For  Celsus  and  Julian  write  the 
Jesuit  Campion,  and  we  have  ex- 
actly the  language  which  was  ap- 
plied to  English  Protestantism. 
Protestantism,  like  Christianity 
itself,  hegan  from  below.  The 
Marian  martyrs  were  nine-tenths 
of  them  petty  tradesmen  and  me- 
chanics. The  Christian  brothers 
who  first  imported  Tyndal's  New 
Testament  were  weavers,  carpenters, 
and  cohblers ;  and  the  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries who  came  over  in  Eliza- 
beth's time  to  reconquer  England 
declared  that  their  only  opponents 
were  to  be  found  among  the  vilest 
of  the  people. 

The  Catholic  Religion  in  the  six- 
teenth century  had  become  like  the 
heathen  religions  in  the  first.  It 
had  forgotten  moral  duty  in  the 
developement  of  its  theology.  The 
service  of  God  had  become  a  jug- 
gler's game  ;  the  only  visible  firnits 
of  it  were  tyranny  and  simony  and 
ilasciviousness :  and  the  uncorrupted 
part  of  Europe  rose  in  indignation 
and  declared  that  they  would  re- 
main in  it  no  longer ;  that  God  was 
a  Spirit  and  those  who  worshipped 
Him     should    worship    in    spirit 
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and  m  truth.  The  Church  treated 
then  as  the  Roman  Empire  had 
treated  the  Church  in  its  infancy. 
They  were  persecuted,  afflicted, 
tormented.  They  sufiered  martyr- 
dom like  the  early  Chrtstnaafi  in 
defence  of  the  same  principka,  and 
like  them  they  conquered. 

If  we  are  now  perplexed  and  dis- 
heartened^  if  some  of  ns  are  looking 
back  into  Egypt  and  others  are 
staggering  into  Atheism,  it  is  be- 
cause Protestants  themselTCS  have 
struck  in  turn  into  the  same  miser- 
able course.  They  too  have  mis- 
taken theology  fbr  religion,  and 
strangled  themselves  in  dogmatic 
formulas.     The  Catholic  turned  re- 


ligion into  ritual,  the  IVotestaDt 
has  made  it  eonsiBt  in  holding  par- 
ticnlar  opinaoBM,  aad  at  once  has 
become  an  idolater  like  the  other. 
He  hafi  grown  afraid  of  intdligeiifie. 
He  has  shrunk  from  &cts,  and  pce- 
fers  a  pious  belief  to  the  reoognitioe 
of  obvious  trutiis.  He  has  lost  his 
horror  of  falsdiood,  and  wiih  it  the 
secret  of  his  strength.  But  as 
Christianity  was  in  tiie  beginning, 
so  Proteatfuitism  was  when  it  rose  ii 
its  first  revolt.  The  reeources  of  it 
were  no  greater,  yet  its  story  was  tbe 
same.  The  parallel  which  Father 
Newman  k>oks  for  in  vain  he  wiH 
find  there  if  be  caves  to  aeek  for  ii» 
and  it  is  fMal  to  his  own  tJMOij. 
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LECTUBCS  ON  THE  SCIENCE   OF  SELWION. 
By  Professoe  Max  Muller. 


Second  I^ctuek, 
Delivered  at  the  Eoyal  Institution,  February  26,  1870. 


THERE  is  no  lack  of  materials, 
and  there  is  abundance  of 
work  for  the  student  of  the  Science 
of  Religion.  It  is  true  that,  compared 
"with  the  number  of  lan^agos  which 
the  comparative  philologist  has  io 
deal  with,  the  nun^ber  of  religions  is 
small.  Inaoomparaiivestadjoflaa- 
gnages,  howeyer,  we  find  most  of  our 
materials  readj  for  use ;  we  possess 
grammars  and  dictionaries.  But 
where  are  we  to  look  for  the  gram- 
mars and  dicttonaries  of  the  prin- 
cipal religions  of  the  world  ?  Not 
in  the  catechisms,  or  the  articles, 
not  even  in  the  so-called  creeds  or 
confessions  of  faith  which,  if  they 
do  not  give  us  an  actual  misrepre- 
sentation of  the  doctrines  which 
they  profess  to  epitomise,  give  us 
always  the  shadow  only,  and  never 
the  soul  and  substance  of  a  religion. 
But  how  seldom  do  we  find  even 
such  helps ! 

Among  Eastern  nations  it  is  not 
unusual  to  distinguish  between  re- 
ligions that  are  founded  on  a  book, 
and  others  that  have  no  such 
vouchers  to  produce.  The  former 
are  considered  more  respectable, 
and,  though  they  may  contain  feAae 
doctrine,  they  are  looked  upon  as  a 
kind  of  aristocracy  among  the  vulgar 
and  nondescript  crowd  of  bookless 
or  illiterate  religions. 

To  the  student  of  religion  cano- 
nical books  are,  no  doubt,  of  the 
utmost  importaiioe,  though  he  ought 
never  to  forget  that  nearly  all 
canonical  books  give  the  reflected 
image  only  of  the  real  doctrines  of 
the  founder  of  a  new  religion,  an 
imi^  always  blurred  and  distorted 
bj  the  medium  through   which  it 


had  to  pass.  But  how  few  are  the 
religions  which  possess  even  a 
sacred  canon,  how  small  is  the 
aristocracy  of  real  book-religions  in 
the  history  of  the  world  1  Let  ns 
look  at  the  two  ^unilies  that  have 
been  ihe  principal  actors  in  that 
great  drama  which  we  call  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  the  Anjan  and 
the  Semitic,  and  we  shall  find  that 
two  members  only  of  each  family 
can  claim  the  possession  of  a  sacred 
code.  Among  the  Aryans^  ihe 
Hindus  and  the  Fei'sians ;  among 
the  ShenUteSj  the  Hebrews  and  the 
Arabs,  In  the  Aryan  family  the- 
Hindus,  in  the  Semitic  family  the 
Hebrews,  have  each  produced  two 
book-religions;  the  Hindus  have 
given  rise  to  Brahmanism  and 
Buddhism;  the  Hebrews  to  Mosaism 
and  Christianity.  Nay,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  observe  that  in  each  fistmily. 
the  third  book-religion  can  hardly 
lay  claim  to  an  independent  origin, 
but  is  only  a  weaker  repetition  of 
the  first  Zoroastrianism  has  its 
sources  in  the  same  stratum  whichi 
fed  the  deeper  and  broader  stream^ 
of  Vedic  religion;  Mohammedan- 
ism springs,  as  far  as  its  most 
vital  doctrines  are  concerned,  from 
the  ancient  fountain-head  of  the 
religion  of  Abraham,  the  wor« 
shipper  and  the  friend  of  the 
one  true  God.  If  you  keep  before 
your  mind  the  following  simple  out- 
line, you  can  see  at  one  glance  the- 
river-system  in  which  the  religious; 
thought  of  the  Aryan  and  the 
Semitic  nations  has  been  running 
for  centuries — of  those,  at  least^ 
who  are  in  possession  of  sacred  and 
canonical  books. 
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While  Buddhism  is  the  direct 
offspring,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
antagonist  of  Brahmanism,  Zoroas- 
trianism  is  rather  a  deviation  from 
the  straight  conrse  of  ancient 
Yedic  faith,  though  it  likewise  con- 
tains a  protest  against  some  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  earliest  worshippers 
of  the  Vedic  gods.  The  same,  or 
nearly  the  same  relationship  holds 
i»gether  the  three  principal  religions 
•of  the  Semitic  stock,  only  that, 
-cihronologically,  Mohammedanism  is 
later  than  Christianity,  while  Zoro- 
astrianism  is  earlier  than  Bnddhism. 

Observe  also  another,  and,  as  we 
«hall  see,  by  no  means  accidental 
•  coincidence  in  the  parallel  ramifica- 
tions "of  these  two  reb'gions  stems. 

Buddhism,  which  is  the  offspring 
^df,  bat  at  the  same  time  marks  a 
reaction  against  the  ancient  Brah- 
manism of  India,  withered  away 
after  a  time  on  the  soil  from  which 
it  had  sprung,  and  assumed  its  real 
importance  only  after  it  had  been 
trsmsplanted  from  India,  and  struck 
root  among  Turanian  nations  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  Asiatic  continent. 
Buddhism,  being  at  its  birth  an 
Aryan  religion,  ended  by  becoming 
the  principal  religion  of  the  Tura- 
nian world. 

The  same  transference  took  place 
in  the  second  stem.  Christianity, 
t3eing  the  offspring  of  Mosaism,  was 
rejected  by  the  Jews  as  Buddhism 
was  by  the  Brahmans.  It  failed  to 
fulfil  its  purpose  as  a  mere  reform 


Mohammedsnbm 


of  the  ancient  Jewish  religion,  and 
not  till  it  had  been  transferred  from 
Semitic  to  Aryan  ground,  from  the 
Jews  to  the  Gentiles,  did  it  develope 
its  real  nature  and  assume  its  world- 
wide importance.  Having  been  at 
its  birth  a  Semitic  religion,  it  be- 
came the  principal  religion  of  the 
Aryan  world. 

There  is  one  other  nation  only, 
outside  the  pale  of  the  Aryan  and 
Semitic  families,  which  can  claim 
one,  or  even  two  book- religions  as  its 
own.  China  became  the  mother,  at 
almost  the  same  time,  of  two  reli- 
gions, each  founded  on  a  sacred 
code — the  religion  of  Confucius,  and 
the  religion  of  Lao-tse,  the  former 
resting  on  the  Five  King  and  the 
Four  Shu,  the  latter  on  the  Tao-te- 
king.  ; 

With  these  eight  religions  the 
library  of  the  Sacred  Books  of  the 
whole  human  race  is  complete,  and 
an  accurate  study  of  these  eight 
codes,  written  in  Sanskrit,  P&li,  and 
Zend,  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Arabic,  lastly  in  Chinese,  might  in 
itself  not  seem  too  formidable  an 
undertaking  for  a  single  scholar. 
Yet,  let  us  begin  at  home,  and  look 
at  the  enormous  literature  devoted 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  Old 
Testament,  at  the  number  of  books 
published  every  year  on  contro- 
verted points  in  the  doctrine  or  the 
history  of  the  Gospels,  and  you  maj 
then  form  an  idea  of  what  a  theo- 
logical library  would  be  that  should 
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contain  tlie  necessary  materials  for 
an  accnrate  and  scholar-like  inter- 
pretation of  the  eight  sacred  codes. 
Even  in  so  modem,  and,  in  the  be- 
ginning, at  least,  so  illiterate  a 
religion  as  that  of  Mohammed,  the 
sonrces  that  have  to  be  consulted 
for  the  history  of  the  faith  daring 
the  early  centuries  of  its  growth 
are  so  abundant,  that  few  critical 
scholars  could  master  them  in  their 
completeness.^ 

If  we  turn  our  eyes  to  the  Aryan 
religions,  the  sacred  writings  of  the 
Brahmans,  in  the  narrowest  accep- 
tation of  the  word,  might  seem 
within  easy  grasp.  The  hymns  of 
the  Rig- Veda,  which  are  the  real 
bible  of  the  ancient  faith  of  the 
Vedic  R-ishis,  are  only  1,028  in 
number,  consisting  of  about  10,580 
verses.^  The  commentary,  however, 
on  these  hymns,  of  which  I  have 
published  four  good-sized  quarto 
volumes,  is  estimated  at  J  00,000 
lines,  consisting  of  32  syllables 
each,  that  is  at  .'3,200,000  syllables. 
There  are  besides,  the  three  minor 
Vedas,  the  Ya^urveda,  the  Sama- 
veda,  the  AtJbarvaveda,  which, 
though  of  less  importance  for  reli- 
gious doctrines,  are  indispensable  for 
a  right  appreciation  of  the  sacrificial 
and  ceremonial  system  of  the  wor- 
shippers of  the  ancient  Vedic  gods. 

To  each  of  these  four  Vedas  be- 
long collections  of  so-called  Br  ah' 
manas,  scholastic  treatises  of  a  later 
time,  it  is  true,  but  nevertheless 
written  in  archaic  Sanskrit,  and 
reckoned  by  every  orthodox  Hindu 
as  part  of  his  revealed  literature. 
Their  bulk  is  much  larger  than  that 
of  the  ancient  Vedic  hymn-books. 


And  all  this  constitutes  the  text 
only  for  numberless  treatises,  es- 
says, manuals,  glosses,  &c,,  forming 
an  uninterrupted  chain  of  theo- 
logical literature,  extending  over 
more  than  three  thousand  years, 
and  receiving  new  links  even  at  the 
present  time.  There  are,  besides, 
the  inevitable  parasites  of  theo- 
logical Hterature,  the  controversial 
writings  of  different  schools  of 
thought  and  faith,  all  claiming  to 
be  orthodox,  yet  differing  from  each 
other  like  day  and  night ;  and  lastly, 
the  compositions  of  writers,  pro- 
fessedly unorthodox,  professedly  at 
variance  with  the  opinions  of  the 
majority,  declared  enemies  of  the 
Brahmanic  faith  and  the  Brahmanic 
priesthood,  whose  accusations  and 
insinuations,  whose  sledge-hammers 
of  argument,  and  whose  poisoned 
arrows  of  invective  need  fear  no 
comparison  with  the  weapons  of 
theological  warfare  in  any  other 
country. 

^or  can  we  exclude  the  sacred  law- 
books, nor  the  ancient  epic  poems, 
the  Mahabharata  and  BiLni&yaTia, 
nor  the  more  modem,  yet  sacred 
literature  of  India,  the  Pur^^ias  and 
Tantras,  if  we  wish  to  gain  an  in- 
sight into  the  religious  belief  of 
millions  of  human  beings,  who 
though  they  all  acknowledge  the 
Veda  as  their  supreme  authority  in 
matters  of  faith,  yet  are  unable  to 
understand  one  single  line  of  it,  and 
in  their  daily  life  depend  entirely 
for  spiritual  food  on  the  teaching 
conveyed  to  them  by  these  more 
recent  and  more  popular  books. 
And  even  then  our  eye  would  not 
have  reached  many  of  the  sacred 


'  Sprenger,  Das  Leben  des  Mohammed,  vol.  i.  p.  9. 

*  Die  Quellen,  die  ich  benutzt  habe,  sind  so  zahlreich,  und  der  Zustand  der  Gelehr- 
samkeit  war  nnter  den  Moslimen  in  ihrer  Urzeit  von  dem  unsrigen  so  rerschieden, 
dass  die  Materialien,  die  ich  fiber  die'Quellen  gesammelt  babe,  ein  ziemlich  beleibtes 
Bandcben  bilden  werden.  £8  ist  in  der  That  nothwendig,  die  Literatui^escbichte  des 
Isl&m  der  entten  zwei  Jahrhunderte  zu  schreiben,  urn  den  Leser  in  den  Stand  zu 
setzen,  den  bier  gesammelten  kritiscben  Apparat  zu  benutzen.  Ich  gedenke  die 
Besultate  meiner  Forschnngen  als  ein  separates  Werkchen  nach  der  Prophetenbbgraphie 
heranszugeben.* 

<  Max  Miiller,  Htsi^fry  of  Ancient  Sanskrit  Idteraiure,  p.  220. 
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reoeflses  im  wluch  the  Hindu  mind 
bw  tskeo  refuge,  eiti^r  to  meditate 
OEn  the  great  problem  of  life,  or  to 
free  itself  from  the  temptations  and 
fetters  of  worldiy  exisienoe  by 
penances  and  mortificaticms  of  the 
most  ezqoisite  croeltj.  India  baa 
always  been  teeming  with  religions 
sects,  and  as  fieir  as  we  can  look 
back  into  the  history  of  that  mar- 
Telloos  conntry,  its  religions  life 
has  been  broken  np  into  countless 
local  oentres  which  it  required  all 
the  ingenuity  and  perseveranee  of  a 
priestly  caste  to  hold  together  with 
a  semblance  of  dogmatic  uniformity. 
Some  of  these  sects  may  almost 
claim  the  title  of  independent  reli- 
gions, as,  for  instance,  the  once 
£uaM)us  sect  of  the  Sikhs,  possessing 
their  own  sacred  code  and  their 
own  priesthood,  and  threatening  for 
a  time  to  become  a  formidable  rival 
of  Brahmanism  and  Mohamme- 
danism in  India.  Political  circum- 
stances gave  to  the  sect  of  Nanak 
its  historical  prominence  and  more 
lasting  fame.  To  the  student  of 
religion  it  is  but  one  out  of  many 
sects  which  took  their  origin  in  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
and  attempted  to  replace  the  cor- 
ruptions of  Hinduism  and  Moham- 
medanism by  a  purer  and  more 
spiritual  worship.  The  Granth, 
i.e.  ihe  Volume,  the  sacred  book  of 
the  Sikhs,  is  full  of  interest,  full  of 
really  deep  and  poetical  thought: 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will 
soon  find  an  English  translator. 
But  there  are  other  collections  of 
religious  poetry,  more  ancient  and 
more  original  than  the  stanzas  of 
Kinak ;  nay,  many  of  the  most 
beautiful  verses  of  the  Granth  were 
borrowed  from  these  earlier  autho- 
rities, particularly  from  Kabir,  the 
pupil  of  BSmanand.  Here  there  is 
enough  to  occupy  the  students  of 
religion :  an  intellectual  flora  of 
greater    yariety    and     profujseness 


than  evtm.  ihe  natural  floc»  of  thai 
fertile  oountry. 

And  yet  we  have  not  said  a 
word  as  yet  of  the  secoed  book- 
religion  of  India — of  the  religioB 
of  Buddha,  originally  one  only  out 
of  numberless  sects,  but  possessing 
a  vitality  which  has  made  its 
branches  to  overshadow  the  iargesi 
portion  of  the  inhabited  globe.  Wbe 
can  say — I  do  not^)eak  of  European 
scholars  only,  but  of  tbe  most 
learned  members  of  the  Buddhist 
fraternities — ^who  can  say  that  he 
has  read  the  whole  of  the  canonical 
books  of  the  Buddhist  Church,  to 
say  nothing  of  their  commentanes 
or  later  treatises?  The  text  and 
commentaries  of  ^ie  Buddhist  ca- 
non oontaiu,  according  to  a  state^ 
ment  in  the  Saddharma-alankara,' 
29) 368,000  letters.  Such  eftate- 
ments  do  not  convey  to  our  mind 
any  very  definite  idea,  nor  ooald 
any  scholar  vouch  for  their  abeolote 
correctness.  But  if  we  consider 
that  the  English  Bible  is  said  to 
contain  about  three  millions  and  a 
half  of  letters*  (and  here  vowels 
are  counted  separately  from  con- 
sonants), five  or  six  times  that 
amount  would  hardly  se«n  enough, 
as  a  rou^  estimate  of  the  bulk  of 
the  Buddhist  scriptures.  The  Ti- 
betan edition-  of  the  Buddhist  canon, 
consisting  of  two  collections,  tbe 
E^anjur  and  Tanjur,  numbers  about 
325  volumes  folio,  each  weighing  in 
the  Pekin  edition  from  four  to  Hre 
pounds.' 

Apparently  within  a  smaller 
compass  lies  the  sacred  literature 
of  the  third  of  the  Aryan  book- 
religions,  the  so-called  Zend-Avesta. 
But  here  the  very  scantiness  of  tbe 
ancient  text  increases  the  diflBculfcy 
of  its  successful  interpretation,  and 
the  absence  of  native  commentaries 
has  thrown  nearly  the  whole  bordes 
of  deciphering  on  the  patience  and 
ingenuity  of  European  scholars. 


*  Spence  Hardy,  The  Legends  and  Theories  of  the  Buddhists^  p.  66. 

'  3»567,i8o.  •  Chips  from  n  German  Workshop,  vol.  i.  p.  193. 
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If  lastly  we  tarn  to  Obina,  we  find 
that  the  reHgion  of  CSonfdcins  m 
founded  on  the  Fire  King  and  the 
Four  Shn — books  in  themselyes  <^ 
considerable  ezt^it,  and  snrronnded 
hy  Tolnminons  commentaries,  with- 
oat  whidi  even  the  most  learned 
scholars  would  not  yentare  to 
&^om  the  depth  of  their  sacred 
canon.  1 

Lao-tse,  the  contemporary  or 
rather  the  senior  of  Confacius,  is 
reported  to  have  written  a  large 
namber  of  books  :'  no  less  than  930 
on  different  qnestions  of  faith,  mo- 
rality, and  worship,  and  70  on 
magic.  His  principal  work,  how- 
ever, the  Tao-te-king,  which  repre- 
sents the  real  scripture  of  his  fol- 
lowers, the  Tao-sse,  consists  only 
of  about  5,000  words,^  and  fills  no 
more  than  thirty  pages.  Bat  here 
again  we  find  that  for  that  very  rea- 
son tiie  text  is  unintelligible  with- 
out copious  commentaries,  so  that 
IC.  Julien  had  to  consult  more  than 
sixty  commentators  for  the  purpose 
of  his  translation,  the  earliest  going 
back  as  far  as  the  year  163  B.C. 

There  is  a  third  established  reli- 
gion in  China,  i^at  of  Fo ;  but  Fo 
is  only  the  Chinese  corruption  of 
Buddha,  and  though  the  religion  of 
Buddha,  as  transferred  from.  India 
to  China,  has  assumed  a  peculiar 
character  and  produced  an  enor- 
mous literature  of  its  own,  yet 
Chinese  Buddhism  cannot  be  called 
an  independent  religion,  any  more 
than  Buddhism  in  Ceylon,  Burmah, 
and  6iam,  or  in  Nepaul,  Tibet,  aud 
Mongolia. 

But  after  we  have  collected  this 
library  of  ihe  sacred  books  of  the 
world  with  their  indispensable  com- 
mentaries, are  we  then  in  posseasion 
of  the  requisite  materials  for  study- 
ing the  growth  and  decay  of  the 


religious  convictions  of  mankind  at 
large  P  Far  from  it.  The  largest 
portion  of  mankind, — ay,  and 
some  of  i^  most  valiant  champions 
in  the  religious  and  intellectual 
struggles  of  ihe  world,  would  be 
unrepresented  in  our  theological 
Hbrary.  Think  only  of  the  Greeks 
and  ike  Romans ;  think  of  the 
Teutonic,  the  Celtic  and  Slavonic 
nations  !  Where  are  we  to  gain  an 
insight  into  what  we  may  call  their 
real  religious  convictions,  previous 
to  the  comparatively  recent  period 
when  their  ancient  temples  were 
levelled  to  the  ground  to  make 
room  for  new  cathedrals ;  and  their 
sacred  oaks  were  felled  to  be 
changed  into  crosses,  planted  along* 
every  mountain  pass  and  forest 
lane  ?  Homer  and  Hesiod  do  not 
tell  us  what  was  the  religion,  the 
real  heart-religion  of  the  QreekSy 
nor  were  their  own  poems  ever  c(m- 
sidered  as  sacred,  or  even  as  autho- 
ritative and  binding,  by  the  highest 
intellects  among  the  Greeks.  In 
Rome  we  have  not  even  an  Iliad  or 
Odyssey  ;  and  when  we  ask  for  tlie 
religious  worship  of  the  Teutonic^ 
the  Celtic,  or  the  Slavonic  tribes, 
the  very  names  of  manr  of  the 
deities  in  whom  they  beheved  are 
forgotten  and  lost  for  ever,  and  the 
scattered  notices  of  their  faxth  have 
to  be  picked  up  and  put  together  like 
the  small  stones  of  a  broken  mosaic 
that  once  formed  the  pavement  in 
the  ruined  temples  of  Borne. 

The  same  gaps,  the  same  want  of 
representative  authorities,  whidi  we 
witness  among  the  Aryan,  we  meet 
again  among  tiie  Semitic  nations, 
as  soon  as  we  step  out  of  the  circle 
of  their  book-religions.  The  Baby- 
lonians, the  Phenicians  and  Caiiha- 
ginians,  the  Arabs  before  their  oon- 
version  to  Mohammedanism,  all  are 


>  TJke  Chmtm  dasmct,  with  a  TnuMUtion,  K^tos,  Pipolfymfnii,  «id  Indeaoi.  By 
JamoB  Legga,  D  B. ;  7  voUl    London :  Irnbner^c  Ca 

«  Stan.  Julien,  loo  te  king^  p.  xxrii. 

•  Julies,  Tao  U  king,  p.  xxxi.,  xxxr.  The  texti  rwy  from  5,610,  5,630,  5,688  to 
5,7«»  words.    The  text  pvUished  by  M.  Stan.  ItilieD  cowiflta of  5,3«o  wd^. 
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without  canonical  books,  and  a 
knowledge  of  their  religion  has  to 
be  gathered,  as  well  as  maj  be, 
from  monmnents,  inscriptions,  tra- 
ditions, from  proper  names,  from 
proverbs,  from  corses,  and  other 
stray  notices  which  reqnire  the 
greatest  care  before  they  can  be 
properly  sifted  and  snccessfioilly 
fitted  together. 

But  now  let  us  go  on  farther. 
The  two  beds  in  which  the  stream 
of  Aryan  and  Semitic  thought  has 
been  rolling  on  for  centories  from 
south-east  to  north-west,  from  the 
Indus  to  the  Thames,  from  the 
Euphrates  to  the  Jordan  and  the 
Mediterranean,  cover  but  a  narrow 
tract  of  country  compared  with  the 
yastness  of  our  globe.  As  we  rise 
higher,  our  horizon  expands  on 
every  side,  and  wherever  there 
are  traces  of  human  life  there  are 
traces  also  of  religion.  Along  the 
shores  of  the  ancient  Nile  we  see 
still  standing  the  Pyramids,  and 
the  ruins  of  temples  and  labyrinths, 
their  walls  covered  with  hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions,  and  with  the 
strange  pictures  of  gods  and  god- 
desses. On  roUs  of  papyrus,  which 
seem  to  defy  the  ravages  of  time, 
we  have  even  fragments  of  what 
may  be  called  the  sacred  books  of 
the  Egyptians.  Yet  though  much 
has  been  deciphered  in  the  ancient 
records  of  that  mysterious  race,  the 
main  spring  of  the  religion  of 
Egypt  and  the  original  intention  of 
its  ceremonial  worship  are  far  from 
being  fully  disclosed  to  us.  As  we 
follow  the  sacred  stream  to  its 
distant  sources  the  whole  continent 
of  Africa  opens  before  us,  and 
wherever  we  now  see  kraals  and 
cattle-pens,  depend  upon  it  there 
was  to  be  seen  once,  or  there  is  to 
be  seen  even  now,  the  smoke  of 
sacrifices  rising  up  from  earth  to 
heaven.  The  ancient  relics  of 
African  feiith  are  rapidly  disappear- 
ing at  the  approach  of  Mohammedan 
and  Christian  missionaries ;  but  what 
has  been  preserved  of  it,  chiefly 


through  the  exertions  of  learned 
missionaries,  is  full  of  interest  to  the 
student  of  religion,  with  its  strange 
worship  of  snakes  and  ancestors,  its 
vagae  hope  of  a  future  life,  and  its 
not  altogether  faded  reminiscence  of 
a  Supreme  Ood,  the  Father  of  Uie 
black  as  well  as  of  the  white  <nan. 

From  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa 
our  eye  is  carried  across  the  sea 
where,  from  Madagascar  to  Hawaii, 
island  after  island  stands  out  like 
so  many  pillars  of  a  sunken  bridge 
that  once  spanned  the  Indian  and 
Pacific  oceans.  Everywhere,  whether 
among  the  dark  Papuan  or  the 
yellowish  Malay,  or  the  brown  Poly- 
nesian races  scattered  on  these 
islands,  even  among  the  lowest  of 
the  low  in  the  scale  of  humanity, 
there  are,  if  we  will  but  listen, 
whisperings  about  divine  beings, 
imaginings  of  a  future  life ;  there 
are  prayers  and  sacrifices  which, 
even  in  their  most  degraded  and 
degrading  form,  still  bear  vdtness 
to  that  old  and  ineradicable  faith 
that  everywhere  there  is  a  God  to 
hear  our  prayers,  if  we  will  but  call 
on  Him,  and  to  accept  our  offerings, 
if  they  are  offered  as  a  ransom  for 
sin  or  as  a  token  of  a  grateful 
heart. 

Still  fi^rther  east  the  double  con- 
tinent of  America  becomes  visible, 
and  in  spite  of  the  unchristian  van- 
dalism of  its  first  discoverers  and 
conquerors,  there,  too,  we  find  ma- 
terials for  the  study  of  an  ancient, 
and,  it  would  seem,  independent 
faith.  Unfortnnately,  the  religious 
and  mythological  traditions,  col- 
lected by  the  first  Europeans  who 
came  in  contact  with  the  natives  of 
America,  reach  back  but  a  short 
distance  beyond  the  time  when  they 
were  written  down,  and  they  seem 
in  several  cases  to  reflect  the 
thoughts  of  the  Spanish  listeners 
as  much  as  those  of  the  native  nar- 
rators. The  quaint  hieroglyphic 
manuscripts  of  Mexico  and  Guate- 
mala have  as  yet  told  us  very  little, 
and  the  accounts  written  by  natives 
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in  their  native  langnage  have  to  be 
used  with  great  cantion.  Still  the 
ancient  religion  of  the  Aztecs  of 
Mexico  and  of  the  Incas  of  Pern  is 
fall  of  interesting  problems.  As  we 
advance  towards  the  north  and  its 
red-skinned  inhabitants  oar  infor- 
mation becomes  more  meagre  still, 
and  after  what  happened  some 
years  ago,  no  lAvre  des  Sauvages  is 
likely  to  come  to  onr  assistance 
again.  Yet  there  are  wild  and 
home-grown  specimens  of  religions 
fi&ith  to  be  studied  even  now  among 
the  receding  and  gradually  perish- 
ing tribes  of  the  Red  Indians,  and, 
in  their  langaages  as  well  as  in  their 
religions,  traces  may  possibly  still 
be  found,  before  it  is  too  late,  of 
pre-historic  migrations  of  men 
from  the  primitive  Asiatic  to  the 
American  continent,  either  across 
the  stepping-stones  of  the  Aleutic 
bridge  in  the  north,  or  lower  south 
by  drifting  with  favourable  winds 
from  island  to  island  till  the  hardy 
canoe  was  landed  or  wrecked  on  the 
American  coast,  never  to  return 
again  to  the  Asiatic  home  from 
which  it  bad  started. 

And  when  in  our  religious  survey 
we  finally  come  back  again  to  the 
Asiatic  continent,  we  find  here  too, 
although  nearly  the  whole  of  its 
area  is  now  occupied  by  one  or  the 
other  of  the  eight  book-religions, 
by  Mosaism,  Christianity,  and  Mo- 
hammedanism, by  Brahmanism, 
Buddhism  and  Zoroastrianism,  and 
in  China  by  the  religions  of  Con- 
fucius and  Lao-tse,  that  nevertheless 
partly  below  the  surface,  and  in 
some  places  still  on  the  surface, 
more  primitive  forms  of  worship 
have  maintained  themselves.  I 
mean  the  Shamanism  of  the  Mon- 
golian race,  and  the  beautiftil  half- 
Homeric  mythology  of  the  Finnish 
and  Esthonian  tribes. 

And  now  that  I  have  displayed 
this  world-wide  panorama  before 
your  eyes,  you  will  share,  I  think, 
the  feeling  of  dismay  with  which 
the  student  of  the  science  of  religion 


looks  around,  and  asks  himself 
where  to  begin  and  how  to  proceed. 
That  there  are  materials  in  abun- 
dance, capable  of  scientific  treat- 
ment, no  one  would  venture  to 
deny.  But  how  are  they  to  be  held 
together  ?  How  are  we  to  discover 
what  all  these  religions  share  in 
common  ?  How  they  differ  ?  How 
they  rise  and  how  they  decline  ? 
"What  they  are  and  what  they  mean  ? 

Let  us  take  the  old  saying. 
Divide  et  impera^  and  translate  it 
somewhat  freely  by  'Classify  and 
conquer,'  and  1  believe  we  shall 
then  lay  hold  of  the  old  thread  of 
Ariadne  which  has  led  the  students 
of  many  a  science  through  darker 
labyrinths  even  than  the  labyrinth 
of  the  religions  of  the  world.  All 
real  science  rests  on  classification^ 
and  only  in  case  we  cannot  succeed 
in  classifying  the  various  dialects 
of  faith  shall  we  have  to  confess 
that  a  science  of  religion  is  really 
an  impossibility.  If  the  ground 
before  us  has  once  been  properly 
surveyed  and  carefully  parcelled 
out,  each  scholar  may  then  cultivate 
his  own  glebe,  without  wasting  his 
energies  and  without  losing  sight 
of  the  general  purposes  to  which  all 
special  researches  must  be  sub- 
servient. 

How,  then,  is  the  vast  domain  of 
religion  to  be  parcelled  out  ?  How 
are  religions  to  be  classified,  or,  we 
ought  rather  to  ask  first,  how  have 
they  been  classified  before  now  ? 
The  simplest  classification,  and  one 
which  we  find  adopted  in  almost 
every  country,  is  that  into  true  and 
false  religions.  It  is  very  much 
like  the  first  classification  of  lan- 
guages into  one's  own  language 
and  the  languages  of  the  rest  of  the 
world;  as  the  Greeks  would  say, 
into  the  languages  of  the  Greeks 
and  the  Barbarians ;  or,  as  the  Jewa 
would  say,  into  the  languages  of  the 
Jews  and  the  Gentiles ;  or,  as  the 
Hindus  would  say,  intothelanguages 
of  the  Aryas  and  Wiekkh^A ;  or,  as 
the  Chinese  would  say,  into  the  lan- 
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gnages  of  ibe  Middla  Emigre  aiid 
that  af  tbe  Outer  Barbttnana.  I  need 
not  say  why  that  aort  of  clasBification 
is  useless  for  scientific  purposes. 

There  is  another  cktssificationy 
apparently  of  a  more  scientific  cha- 
racter, but  if  examined  more  closely, 
equally  worthless  to  the  stndent  of 
religion.  I  mean  the  well-known 
division  inte  revealed  and  naivral 
religions. 

I  haye  first  te  say  a  few  words  on 
the  meaning  attached  te  natural 
religion.  That  word  is  constantly 
used  in  very  dififerent  accepta- 
tions^ It  ia  applied  by  several 
writers  to  certain  historical  forms 
•of  religion,  which  are  looked  upon 
as  not  resting  on  the  authorii^  of 
revelation,  in  whatever  sense  that 
word  may  be  hereafter  interpreted. 
Thus  Buddhism  would  be  a  natural 
religion  in  the  eyes  of  the  Brah- 
mans,  Brahmanism  would  be  a 
natural  religion  in  the  eyes  of  the 
MohammedAns.  With  us,  all  re- 
ligions except  Christianity  and, 
though  in  a  lesser  degree,  Mosaism, 
would  be  classed  as  merely  natural ; 
and  though  natural  does  not  imply 
false,  yet  it  distinctly  implies  the 
absence  of  any  sanctioi^  beyond  the 
sense  of  truth,  or  the  voice  of  con- 
science that  is  within  us. 

But  Natural  Religion  is  also  used 
in  a  very  different  sense,  particularly 
hy  the  philosophers  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. When  people  began  to  sub* 
ject  the  principal  historical  religions 
to  a  critical  analysis,  they  found 
that  after  removing  what  was  pecu^ 
liar  to  each,  there  remained  certain 
principles  which  tiiiey  all  shared  in 
common.  These  were  supposed  to  be 
the  principle*  of  Natural  Religion. 
Again,  when  everything  that  seemed 
supernatural,  miraculous,  and  irra- 
tional, had  been  removed  from  the 
pages  of  the  New  Testament,  there 
still  remained  a  kind  of  skeleton  of 
religion,  and  this  too  was  passed 
off  under  ikB  name  of  Natural  Reli- 
gion. During  tiie  last  century, 
philosophesa  who  were  oraosing  the 
spread  of  scepticism  and  infidelity, 


thought  that  this  Idod  •£Hdntnii,or, 
as  it  was  also  called,  rattonal  reitgio% 
might  serve  as  a  br  jakwater  against 
utter  unbelief,  but  they  soon  fonaid 
out  that  a  mere  philoaophieai  sys- 
tem, however  tme,  can  never  take 
the  place  of  rriigions  fiaath.  When 
Diderot  said  thai*  all  revealed  re- 
gions were  the  heresies  of  Natural 
Religion,  he  meant  by  Natural  Be* 
ligion  a  body  of  truths  implanted  in 
human  nature,  to  be  discorvered  by 
the  eye  of  reason  ak}no,  and  inde> 
pendent  of  any  saeh  historieal  or 
local  infioences  as  give  to  each  reli- 
gion its  peculiar  character  and  kwal 
aspect.  The  existence  of  a  deity, 
the  nature  of  his  attxibntes,  such  as 
Omnipotence,  Omniscience,  Omni- 
presence, Eternity,  Self-existenoe, 
Spirituality,  the  Goodness  also  of 
the  Deity,  and,  connected  witii  it^ 
the  admission  of  a  distinction  be^ 
tween  Gk>od  and  Evil,  between 
Virtue  and  Vice,  aU  thi^  and  ac- 
cording to  some  writers,  the  Unifrf 
and  Personality  also  of  the  Deity, 
were  included  in  the  domaia  of 
Natural  Religion.  The  seienlifie 
treatment  of  this  so-called  Natwrai 
Religion  received  the  name  of  Na^ 
tural  Theology,  a  title  rendered 
famous  in  the  beginnings  of  our  cen- 
tury by  the  much  praised  and  much 
abused  work  of  Paley.  Natural 
Religion  corresponds  in  the  science 
of  religion  to  what  in  the  science 
of  language  used  to  be  called  Grcbm- 
maire  generate,  a  collection  of 
fimdamental  rules  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  self-evident,  without 
which  no  grammar  would  be  pos- 
sible, but  which,  strange  to  say, 
never  exist  in  their  purity  and 
completeness  in  any  langna^  that 
is  or  ever  has  been  spoken  by 
human  beings.  It  is  the  same  with 
religion.  There  never  has  been  any 
real  religion,  cosatsting  exclusively 
of  the  pure  and  simple  teuete  of 
Natural  Religion,  though  there 
have  been  certain  philosophers  who 
brought  themselves  to  believe  that 
thdr  religion  was  entirely  raitiona], 
was,  in  fact,  pure  and  simple  Deism. 
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If  we  speak,  therefore,  of  a  classi- 
fication of  all  liistorical  religions  into 
revealed  and  natural,  what  is  meant 
by  natural  is  simplj  the  negation, 
of  revealed^  and  if  we  tried  to  carry 
oat  the  classification  praetically,  we 
should  find  the  same  result  aa  before. 
We  should  have  en  one  side  Ghris^ 
tiamty  alone,  or,  according  to  some 
theologians,  Christiaoitj  and  Ju- 
daism; on  the  other,  all  the  re- 
maining religions  of  jbhe* world. 

This  classification,  therefore,  what- 
ever may  be  its  practical  value,  is 
perfectly  useless  for  scientific  pur- 
poses. A  more  extended  study 
shows  us  very  soon  that  the  claim, 
of  revelation  is  set  up  by  the  foun  ders, 
or  if  not  bj  them,  at  all  events  by 
the  later  preachers  and  advocates  of 
most  religions  ;  and  would  therefore 
be  declined  by  all  but  ourselves  as 
a  distinguishing  feature  of  Chris- 
tianity and  Judaism.  We  shall  see, 
in  fact,,  that  the  claims  to  a  revealed 
authority  are  urged  far  more 
strongly  and  elaborately  by  the  be- 
lievers in  the  Veda,  than  by  the 
apologetical  theologians  among  the 
Jews  and  Christians.  Even  Buddha^ 
originally  the  most  thoroughly  hu- 
man and  self-dependent  among  the 
founders  of  religion,  is  by  a  strange 
kind  of  inconsistency  represented, 
in  later  controversial  writings,  aa  in 
possession  of  revealed  truth.  ^  He 
himself  could  not,  Uke  Numa  or 
Zoroaster,  or  Mohammed,^  claim, 
communication  with  higher  spirits ; 
still  less  could  he,  like  the  poets  of 
the  Veda,  speak  of  divine  inspira- 
tions and  god-given  utterances :  for 
according  to  him  there  was  none 
among  the  spirits  greater  or  wiser 
than  himself,  and  the  gods  of  the 
Veda  had  become  his  servants  and 
worshippers.  Buddha  himself  a^ 
peals  only  to  what  we  should  call 
the  inner  light.^  When  he  delivered 
for  the  first  time  the  four  funda*- 


mental  doctrines  of  his  ^tem,  he 
said,   'Mendicants,  for  the  attaui- 
ment  of  these  previously  unknown 
doctrines,  the  eye,  the  knowledge, 
the  wisdom,  the  clear  perception, 
the  light  were  developed  within  me*' 
He  was  called  Sarva^na  or  omni- 
scient by  his  earliest  pupik;  but 
when  in  later  times,   it  was  seen 
that  on  several  points  Boddha  bad 
but  spoken  the  language  of  his  age, 
and  had  shared  the  errors  current 
among  his  contemporaries  with  re- 
gard to  the  shape  of  the  earth  and 
the    movement    of    the    heavenly 
bodies,  an  important  concession  waa 
made     by    Buddhist     theologiaasi 
They  Hmited  the  meaning  of  the 
word   *  omniscient,'   as    applied  to 
Buddha,  to   a   knowledge   of    the 
principal  doctrines  of  his  system, 
and  concerning  these,  bat    these 
only,   they  declared  him  to  have 
been  infallible.  This  may  seem  to  bo 
a  modern  kind  of  view,  but  whether 
modern  or  ancient,  it  certainly  re^ 
fiects  great  credit  on  the  Buddhist 
theologians.  In  the  Milinda  Pra«na> 
however,    which,    is    a     canonical 
book,  we  see  that  the  same  idea 
was  already  rising  in  the  mind  of 
the  great  Nagasena.     Being  asked 
by  King  Milinda  whether  Buddha 
is     omniscient,   he    replies  :  'Yes, 
Grreat  King,  the  blessed  Buddha  is 
omniscient.      But  Buddha  does  not 
at  all  times  exercise  his  omniscience. 
By  meditation  he  knows  all  things ; 
meditating  he  knows  everything  he- 
desires  to  know.'     In  this  reply  a 
distinction  is  evidently  intended  be- 
tween subjects  tixat  may  be  knowni 
by  sense  and  reason,  s^  subjects 
that  can  be  known  by  meditation 
only.     Within  iha  domain  of  sense 
and  reason,  Nagasena  does  not  claim 
omniscience     or      infallibility     for 
Buddha,  but  ho  claims  for  him  both 
omniscience  and  infallibility  in  all 
that  is  to  be  perceived  by  meditation. 


■  IBaiCfry  of  Aneimi  Sanshrit  lAUrttttire,  by  Max  MuUer,  p.  8^ 

'  Sprs^gpr,  MokaTmamL,  vol.  ii.  p.  426.. 

*  Gogl^v\j,  TheEmdences  ami  J)octrm»  rf  CMstiam.  Bdigiim,    QsAxmh^  iS^il.  Ptet  I. 
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only,  or,  as  we  slioald  say,  in  matters 
of  fidth. 

I  shall  have  to  explain  to  yon 
hereafter  the  extraordinary  contri- 
yances  by  "which  the  Brahmans  en- 
deavonred  to  eliminate  every  human 
element  from  the  hymns  of  the 
Veda,  and  to  establish,  not  only  the 
revealed,  bat  the  pre-historic  or  even 
ante-mnndane  character  of  their 
scriptures.  No  apologetic  writings 
have  ever  carried  the  theory  of 
revelation  to  greater  extremes. 

In  the  present  stage  of  our  en- 
quiries, all  that  I  wish  to  point  out 
is  this, — that  when  the  founders  or 
defenders  of  nearly  all  the  religions 
of  the  world  appeal  to  some  kind  of 
revelation  in  support  of  the  truth  of 
their  doctrines,  it  could  answer  no 
usefioil  purpose  were  we  to  attempt 
any  classification  on  such  disputed 
g^und.  Whether  the  claim  of  a 
natural  or  preternatural  revelation, 
put  forward  by  different  religions,  is 
well  founded  or  not,  is  not  the 
question  at  present.  It  falls  to  the 
province  of  Theoretic  Theology 
to  explain  the  true  meaning  of 
revelation,  for  few  words  have 
been  used  so  vaguely  and  in  so 
many  different  senses.  It  fieills  to 
its  province  to  explain,  not  only  how 
the  veil  was  withdrawn  that  inter- 
cepted for  a  time  the  rays  of  divine 
truth,  but,  what  is  a  far  more  diffi- 
cult problem,  how  there  could  ever 
have  been  a  veil  between  truth  and 
the  seeker  of  truth,  between  the 
adoring  heart  and  the  object  of  the 
highest  adoration,  between  the 
Father  and  his  children. 

In  Comparative  Theology  ourtask 
is  different :  we  have  simply  to  deal 
with  the  faci^  such  as  we  find  them. 
If  people  regard  their  religion  as 
revealed,  it  is  to  them  a  revealed 
religion,  and  has  to  be  treated  as 
such  by  an  impartial  historian.  We 
cannot  determine  a  question  by 
adopting,  without  discussion,  the 
claims  of  one  party,  and  ignoring 
those  of  the  other. 

But  this  principle  of  classification 


into  revealed  and  natural  religions 
appears  still  more  faulty,  when  we 
look  at  it  from  another  point  of 
view.  Even  if  we  granted  that  all 
religions,  except  Christianity  and 
Mosaism,  derived  their  origin  from 
those  faculties  of  the  mind  only 
which,  according  to  Paley^  are  suf- 
ficient by  themselves  for  calling 
into  life  the  fundamental  tenets  of 
what  we  explained  before  as  natural 
religion,  the  classification  of  Chris- 
tianity and  Judaism  on  one  side  as 
revealedy  and  of  the  other  religions 
as  natural,  would  still  be  defec- 
tive, for  the  simple  reason  tbat  no 
reh'gion,  though  founded  on  revela- 
tion, can  ever  be  entirely  sepa- 
rated from  natural  religion.  The 
tenets  of  natural  religion,  though 
by  themselves  they  never  consti- 
tuted a  real  historical  religion, 
supply  the  only  ground  on  which 
revealed  religion  can  stand,  the  only 
soil  where  it  can  strike  root,  and 
from  which  it  can  receive  nourish- 
ment and  life.  If  we  took  away  that 
soil,  or  if  we  supposed  that  it,  too, 
had  to  be  supplied  by  revelation^ 
we  should  not  only  run  counter 
to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Old 
and  the  New  Testament,  bnt  we 
should  degrade  revealed  religion  by 
changing  it  into  a  mere  formula,  to 
be  accepted  by  a  recipient  incapable 
of  questioning,  weighing,  and  appre- 
ciating its  truth  ;  we  should  indeed 
have  the  germ,  but  we  should  have 
thrown  away  the  congenial  soil  in 
which  alone  that  germ  of  true  reli- 
gion can  live  and  grow. 

Christianity,  addressing  itself  not 
only  to  the  Jews,  but  also  to  the 
Gentiles,  not  only  to  the  ignorant, 
but  also  to  the  learned,  not  only  to 
the  believers,  but  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  the  unbeliever,  pre- 
supposed in  all  of  them  the  elements 
of  natural  religion,  and  with  them 
the  power  of  choosing  between 
truth  and  untruth.  Thus  only 
could  St.  Paul  say:  *  Prove  aU 
things,  hold  fast  that  which  is 
good.'     (i  Thess.  y.  21.) 
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The  same  is  true  with  regard  to 
the  Old  Testament.  There,  too,  the 
belief  in  a  Deity,  and  in  some  at 
least  of  its  indefeasible  attributes,  is 
taken  for  granted,  and  the  prophets 
T^rho  call  the  wayward  Jews  back  to 
the  worship  of  Jehovah,  appeal  to 
them  as  competent  by  the  truth- 
testing  power  that  is  within  them, 
to  choose  between  Jehovah  and  the 
^ods  of  the  Gentiles,  between  truth 
and  untruth.  Hemember  only  the 
important  chapter  in  the  earliest 
liistory  of  the  Jews,  when  Joshua 
^thered  all  the  tribes  of  Israel 
to  Shechem,  and  called  for  the 
elders  of  Israel,  and  for  their  heads, 
and  for  their  judges,  and  for  their 
officers;  and  they  presented  them- 
selves before  God. 

'And  Joshua  said  unto  all  the 
people :  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  of 
Israel:  Your  fathers  dwelt  on  the 
other  side  of  the  flood  in  old  time, 
even  Terah,  the  father  of  Abraham, 
and  the  father  of  Nachor :  and  they 
served  other  gods.' 

And  then,  after  reminding  them 
of  all  that  God  has  done  for  them, 
he  concludes  by  saying : 

*  Now,  therefore,  fear  the  Lord, 
and  serve  him  in  sincerity  and  in 
truth ;  and  put  away  the  gods 
-which  your  fathers  served  on  the 
other  side  of  the  flood,  and  in 
Egypt,  and  serve  ye  the  Lord. 

*  And  if  it  seem  evil  unto  you  to 
serve  the  Lord,  choose  you  this  day 
whom  ye  will  serve ;  whether  the 
^ods  which  your  fathers  served  that 
were  on  the  other  side  of  the  flood, 
or  the  gods  of  the  Amorites  in 
-whose  lands  ye  dwell:  but  as  for 
me  and  my  house,  we  will  serve  the 
Lord.' 

In  order  to  choose  between  dif- 
ferent gods  and  different  forms  of 
faith,  a  man  must  possess  the  fa- 
culty of  choosing,  the  instruments  of 
testing  truth  and  untruth,  whether 
revealed  or  not :  he  must  know  that 
certain  fundamental  tenets  cannot 


be  absent  in  any  true  religion,  and 
that  there  are  doctrines  against 
which  his  rational  or  moral  con- 
science revolts  as  incompatible  with 
truth.  In  short,  there  must  be  the 
foundation  of  religion,  there  must 
be  the  solid  rock  before  it  is  possible 
to  erect  an  altar,  a  temple,  or  a 
church :  and  if  we  call  that  founda- 
tion natural  religion,  it  is  clear  that 
no  revealed  religion  can  be  thought 
of  which  does  not  rest  more  or  less 
firmly  on  natural  religion. 

These  difficulties  have  been  felt 
distinctly  by  some  of  our  most 
learned  divines,  who  have  attempted 
a  classification  of  religions  from 
their  own  point  of  view.  New 
definitions  of  natural  religion  have 
therefore  been  proposed  in  order  to 
avoid  the  overlapping  of  the  two 
definitions  of  natural  and  revealed 
religion.  Natural  religion  has,  for 
instance,  been  explained  as  the  reli- 
gion of  nature  before  revelation, 
such  as  may  be  supposed  to  have 
existed  among  the  patriarchs,  or  to 
exist  still  among  primitive  people 
who  have  not  yet  been  enlightened 
by  Christianity  or  debased  by  ido- 
latry. 

According  to  this  view  we  should 
have  to  distinguish  not  two,  but 
three  classes  of  religion :  the  primi- 
tive or  natural,  the  debased  or 
idolatrous,  and  the  revealed.  But, 
as  pointed  out  before,  the  first,  the 
so-called  primitive  or  natural  reli- 
gion, exists  in  the  minds  of  modem 
philosophers  rather  than  of  ancient 
poets  and  prophets.  History  never 
tells  us  of  any  race  wii.h  whom  the 
simple  feeling  of  reverence  for 
higher  powers  was  not  hidden  imder 
mythological  disguises.  Nor  would 
it  be  possible  even  thus  to  separate 
the  three  classes  of  religion  by 
sharp  and  definite  lines  of  demarca- 
tion, because  both  the  debased  or 
idolatrous  and  the  purified  or  re- 
vealed religions  would  of  necessity 
include  within  themselves  the  ele- 


>  See  Professor  Jowett's  Essay  on  Natwal  Rdigion,  p.  458. 
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meniifl  ctf  iiatnral  religion.  ITor  do 
-we  diminish  these  difficulties  in  the 
elaesificatoiy  stage  of  our  science  if, 
in  the  place  of  this  simple  natural 
religion,  we  admit  with  other  theo- 
logians and  philosophers,  a  uni- 
yersal^  primeval  revelation.  This 
universal  primeval  revelation  is 
only  another  name  for  natural  re- 
ligion, and  it  rests  on  no  authority 
but  the  speculations  of  philoso- 
phers. The  same  class  of  philo- 
sophers, considering  that  language 
was  too  wonderful  an  achieve- 
ment for  the  human  mind,  insisted 
on  the  necessity  of  admitting  a 
universal  primeval  language  re- 
vealed directly  by  Qcd  to  man,  or 
rather  to  mute  beings;  while  the 
more  thoughtful  and  the  more 
reverent  among  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church  and  among  the  founders  of 
modem  philosophy  pointed  out  that 
it  was  more  consonant  with  the 
general  working  of  an  all- wise  and 
all-powerful  Creator,  that  he  should 
have  endowed  human  nature  with 
germinant  faculties  of  speech,  in- 
stead of  presenting  mute  beings 
with  grammars  and  dictionaries 
ready-made.  Is  an  infant  less 
wonderful  than  a  man  ?  an  acorn 
less  wonderful  than  an  oak  tree  ? 
a  cell,  if  you  like,  or  a  protoplasm, 
including  potentially  within  itself 
all  that  it  has  to  become  hereafter, 
less  wonderful  than  all  the  moving 
creatures  that  have  life  ?  The  same 
applies  to  religion.  A  universal 
primeval  religion  revealed  direct  by 
God  to  man,  or  rather  to  a  crowd 
of  atheists,  may,  to  our  human 
wisdom,  seem  the  best  solution  of 
all  difficulties :  but  a  higher  wisdom 
speaks  to  us  from  out  the  realities 
of  history,  and  teaches  us,  if  we  will 
but  learn,  that  *  wo  have  all  to  seek 
the  Lord,  if  haply  we  may  feel  after 
him,  and  find  him,  though  he  be 
not  far  from  every  one  of  us.' 

Of  the  hypothesis  of  a  universal 
primeval  revelation  and  all  its  self- 
created  difficulties  we  shall  have  to 
speak  again:    for  the    present    it 


must  suffice  if  we  have  shown  that 
the  problem  of  a  scientific  classifi- 
cation of  religion  is  not  brought 
nearer  to  its  solution  by  the  addi- 
tional assumption  of  another  purely 
hypothetical  class  of  religion. 

We  have  not  finish^  yet.  A 
very  important,  and,  for  certain 
purposes,  very  useftd  classification 
has  been  that  into  polytheistic, 
dualistic,  and  monotheistic  reli- 
gions. If  religion  rests  chiefly  on  a 
belief  in  a  Higher  Pbwer,  then  the 
nature  of  that  Higher  Power  would 
seem  to  supply  a  very  characteristic 
feature  by  which  to  classify  ihe 
religions  of  the  world.  Nor  do  I 
deny  that  for  certain  purposes  such 
a  classification  has  proved  useful:  all 
I  maintain  is  that  we  should  Urns 
have  to  class  together  religions 
most  heterogeneous  in  other  re- 
spects, though  agreeing  in  ihe 
number  of  their  deities.  Besides, 
it  would  certainly  be  necessaiy  to 
add  two  other  classes — ^the  heno- 
iheistw  and  the  atheistic,  Heno- 
theistic  religions  differ  from  poly- 
theistic because,  although  they  re- 
cognise the  existence  of  various 
deities,  or  names  of  deities,  they 
represent  each  deity  as  independent 
of  all  the  rest,  as  the  only  deity 
present  in  the  mind  of  the  wor- 
shipper at  the  time  of  his  worship 
and  prayer.  This  character  is  very 
prominent  in  the  religion  of  the 
Yedic  poets.  Although  many  gods 
are  invoked  in  different  hymns, 
sometimes  also  in  the  same  hymn, 
yet  there  is  no  rule  of  precedence 
established  among  them;  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  varying  aspects  of 
nature,  and  the  varying  cravings  of 
the  human  heart,  it  is  sometimes 
Indra,  the  god  of  the  blue  sky, 
sometimes  Agni,  the  god  of  fire, 
sometimes  Varu??a,  the  ancient  god 
of  the  firmament,  who  are  praised 
as  supreme  withont  any  suspicion 
of  rivalry,  or  any  idea  of  subordi- 
nation. This  peculiar  phase  of  re- 
ligion, this  worship  of  single  gods, 
forms  probably  everywhere  the  first 
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stage  in  the  growth  of  polytheism, 
and  deserves  therefore  a  separate 
name. 

As  to  atheistic  religions,  thoj 
might  seem  to  be  perfectly  impos- 
sible; and  yet  the  fact  cannot  be 
disputed  away  that  the  religion  of 
Baddha  was  from  the  beginning 
pnrely  atheistic.  The  idea  of  the 
Grodhead,  after  it  had  been  degraded 
by  endless  mythological  absurdities 
which  struck  and  repelled  the  heart 
of  Buddha,  was,  for  a  time  at  least, 
entirely  expelled  from  the  sanctuary 
of  the  human  mind  :  and  the  highest 
morality  that  was  ever  taught  before 
the  rise  of  Christianity  was  taught 
by  men  with  whom  the  gods  had 


become  mere  phantoms,  and  who 
had  no  altars,  not  even  an  altar  to 
the  Unknown  God. 

It  will  be  the  object  of  my  next 
lecture  to  show  that  the  only  scien- 
tific and  truly  genetic  classification 
of  religions  is  the  same  as  the  classi- 
fication of  languages,  and  that,  par- 
ticularly in  the  early  history  of  the 
human  intellect,  there  exists  the 
most  intimate  relationship  between 
language,  religion,  and  nationality — 
a  relationship  quite  independent  of 
those  physical  elements,  the  blood, 
the  skull,  or  the  hair,  on  which 
ethnologists  have  attempted  to  found 
their  classification  of  the  human 
race. 
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ALMEAHS,     Arabs,    Bazaars, 
Cairo,    Dahabeahs,    dancing 
dervishes,  date  palms,  the  Desert, 
dom    palms,    donkeys,    dragomen, 
fellaheen,    gawazehs,     hieroglyphs. 
Pyramids,  reises,    sheiks,   temples, 
and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter 
— ^in  every  living   tongue  with   a 
periodical  literature,  letters,  essays, 
and  articles  have  treated  of  these 
things  of  late.   The  Suez  Canal  has 
served  as  a  pipe  to  flood  the  world 
with  information    concerning    the 
land  and  water  of  Egypt.     Literary 
men     and     women,     private    and 
public     correspondents,    including 
the  *  special '  division,  whom  dreary 
hebdomadals  delight  to  mumble  in 
their  venomous  but  toothless  jaws, 
have  been  busily  at  work   in  the 
matter.     I  have  heard  of  a  Persian 
account — I  am  not  sure  if  Hindostan 
has  not  read  in  more  than  one  lan- 
guage— of  M.  de  Lesseps  and  his 
deeds.    Ethnologists,  Egyptologues, 
writers  gay  and    grave  jRrom    all 
civilised  nations  have  discoursed  of 
the  Nile,  its  valley,  its  banks.     The 
best  pens  and  pencils  have  written 
of  and  sketched  every   object  of 
interest,  and  have  lefb  nothing  of 
Egypt  untouched  and  unadorned. 
The  livehness  and  spirit  of  the  en- 
lightened  minds    engaged   in   the 
task  were  doubtless  increased   by 
the  reflections  that  there  was  '  no- 
thing to  pay.'  What  remains,  then, 
for  one  who    is  very  anxious   to 
make  a  remark  or  two  on  what  he 
has  seen  in  his    capacity  of     an 
invite    (if    not    of    esprit    SclairS) 
when  he  knows  all  he  would  like 
to  say  haa   been  much  better  ex- 
pressed already  ?     Must  he  retire 
to  the  depths  or  seek  a  refuge  in 
the  shallows  of  his  individuality? 
There   is    one    subject    no   writer 
but  one  can  discuss  or  describe. 
The  feelings  and  experiences  of  one- 
self are  one's  own.     I  shall  write. 


then,  of  myself  in  Egypt,  and 
I  solemnly  promise  that  I  will  not 
say  one  word  of  the  country 
itself  which  I  can  avoid — ^not  one 
word.  Cleopatra's  Needle!  Pom- 
pey's  Pillar !  the  Pharos  !  the  Alex- 
andrian Library !  —  Mafeesh  !  they 
are  nothing.  Not  a  syllable  of  Cheops, 
Barneses,  or  Osiris — nor  of  Maine- 
looks  nor  Ptoletnies — not  a  dogma, 
not  a  theorj\  I  swear  it !  There 
shall  be  no  mention  of  Moses  or 
Aaron — ^no  allusion  to  Joseph — ^no 
*  cribs '  from  Wilkinson  or  Mariett© 
Bey —no  *  tips '  from  Lepsios  or 
second-hand  learning  from  Herodo- 
tus or  Strabo — ^no  researches  from 
Champollion  nor  dissertations  flrom 
Bunsen.  I  am  ready  to  promise 
that  there  shall  be  no  '  serious  treat- 
ment '  of  *  grave  social  questions.' 
But  I  was  at  the  opening  of  the 
Canal.  I  have  been  up  the  Nile  to 
the  First  Cataract,  and  I  most 
liberate  my  mind  on  matters  which 
writers  of  the  haute  ecole  will  not 
care  to  notice,  or  will  trample 
scornfully  beneath  the  heels  of  their 
Pegasus. 

Like  men  bidden  to  a  crowded 
feast  the  inritSs  have  been  rivals 
from  the  beginning.  As  the 
Zouave  said  to  his  British  com- 
rade, in  the  Crimea,  'Jean!  nous 
6tions  ennemis  autrefois,  nous 
sommes  amis  aujourd'hui,  mais 
nous  sommes  rivaux  toujours ;  ooi ! 
sur  le  champ  de  batidlle !  '— 
only  the  struggle  was  confined  to 
the  limits  of  the  festive  board  and 
the  rivalry  was  for  the  best  places 
in  camp  and  quarters.  *  The  Mar- 
seilles boat  just  in  sight  behind  us! 
Alexandria  a-head!  Speed,  good 
Delhi,  speed!  Captain,  spare  not 
coals  nor  engine ! '  And  just  an 
hour  before  our  rival  we  were  faust 
to  our  moorings.  A  horrible 
sirocco-like  wind  off  the  shore 
covered  the  scene  with  a  yellowish 
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veil  of  hot  sand  and  dast  and  car- 
ried it  seaward,  but  it  was  a  nice 
cool  day  for  Egypt.  The  appearance 
of  the  harbour  was  tUarming. 
French,  Italian,  Austrian,  and  Rus- 
sian colours  flying  in  tiers  pro- 
claimed a  grand  rendezvous  of  fleets. 
I  counted  twenty-seven  pendants, 
not  including  those  of  the  Egyptian 
men-of-war  and  of  viceregal  yachts. 
jLeisure  there  is  to  look  about  us 
as  we  approach,  and  to  see  the 
immense  array  of  guns  ranged 
along  the  sand-hills  by  which  all 
vessels  must  enter.  Things  of 
Egypt ! — utterly  out  of  date — they 
are  all  en  harbettey  and  an  iron-clad 
would  just  mind  them  as  Httle  as  a 
crocodile  would  heed  snipe  dust, 
i^hilst  those  who  served  them  would 
be  swept  away  like  flies.  What  are 
they  for?  They  would  prevent  a 
landing  from  boats  just  within  their 
range,  but  as  an  enemy  once  landed 
in  Aboukir,  so  could  he  do  again. 
The  enemies  of  Egypt  are  within 
rather  than  without. 

Alexandria  is  always  an  ani- 
mated place,  and  now  its  waters 
presented  such  a  picture  as  they 
never  witnessed  since  the  Roman 
triremes  tore  through  the  flash- 
ing wave  to  bring  their  splendid 
victim  to  the  Serpent  of  Old  Nile. 
All  the  P.  and  0.  *overlands*  took 
to  the  shore  like  ducks  and  drakes, 
and  the  invites  looked  out  anxiously 
for  a  pasha  even  of  one  tail  or  a 
bey  of  any  colour  to  take  charge  of 
them.  In  an  hour  appeared  on 
deck  Signer  Pea — no  less  a  one 
than  *Archiviste  of  the  Egyptian 
Scientific  Institute,'  and  he  checked 
us  all  off  as  if  we  were  a  consign- 
ment of  curiosities  for  his  museum — 
if  he  has  one— delicately  and  cour- 
teously. To  Kim  were  joined  Emin 
Bey,  a  very  agreeable  young  gentle- 
man, and  others.  They  ruled  the 
porters  with  walking-sticks,  so  that 
the  boldest  dared  not  breathe  the 
word  *  baksheesh, '  though  they 
sighed  and  looked  it  all  over. 
There  was  a  tug-steamer  alongside 


to  convey  us  to  the  quay.  There 
were  beautiful  new  police  to  receive 
us.  They  walk  two  and  two  affcer 
the  manner  of  sergens  de  ville^  wear 
blue  frock  coats  with  white  aigtsU* 
lettes  after  the  manner  of  equerries, 
and  hold  each  other  by  the  hand 
after  the  manner  of  Egyptians. 
These  restrained  the  monoptio 
crowd  of  persons  with  animals  for 
hire,  and  permitted  us  to  take 
refuge  in  an  omnibus  which  made 
its  way  to  the  Hotel  of  Europe.  It 
is  curious  that  Joseph  should  be 
once  more  in  the  flesh  lord  of 
Egypt.  Next  to  the  Pharaoh  of 
the  day  the  Joseph  of  the  day  is 
surely  the  most  potent  in  the  land. 
As  it  was  an  undetermined  number 
of  thousands  of  years  ago,  so  it  is 
now.  Giuseppe  Pantellini  whose 
rule  begins  in  Alexandria  has  an 
uncertain  sway  however.  He 
rarely  goes  as  far  as  the  Second 
Cataract,  but  up  to  PhilsB  he  is^^ 
in  the  ascendant.  He  has  nothings 
te  do  with  common  people.  In 
proportion  to  the  rank  of  the* 
visitors  to  the  Viceroy  is  his 
power  augmented.  With  an  em- 
peror or  empress  his  influence  is 
imperial,  with  a  king  or  crown 
prince  he  is  royal,  and  so  he  goes 
up  or  down,  till  he  reaches  the 
lowest  degree  of  power  when  pro- 
viding for  a  gang  of  simple  invi- 
tatL  For  he  is  the  jprovidore  of  aU 
the  viceregal  feasts.  He  commands^ 
an  army  of  Italian  waiters,  and  if  hie; 
labels  tell  truth  he  controls  the- 
cellars  of  the  grandest  crus  and 
holds  possession  of  the  choicest 
vintages  of  the  rarest  wines.  If  an 
immense  lunch  is  to  be  provided  at 
a  viceregal  race-course  or  a  pasha's 
supper — ^if  a  flotilla  is  to  be  supplied 
with  servants,  stores,  and  food — if  a 
palace  is  to  be  got  ready  and  pro- 
visioned for  a  mighty  lord  from 
Europe,  it  is  ^  Joseph '  who  does  it  all. 
The  boats  which  are  ftimished  by  the 
Viceroy  for  his  guests  on  excursions 
up  the  Nile  are  all  provisioned  by 
'Joseph.'     He  commands  a^^ 
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legion  of  commissaries,  and  came- 
rieri,  inteudenii,  and  botteghe.  At 
his  smile  all  the  gens  togata  of 
Alexandria  rejoice,  and  at  his  frown 
Terentio,  Virgilio,  AngeJo,  Giacomo, 
et  hoc  gen^is  omncy  are  in  despair. 
We  see  him  quiet,  unobtrusive,  but 
imperative — ^an  active  man  of  some 
five  and  thirty,  in  a  fez  and 
frock  coat,  an  impervu/m  in  impeno 
— standing  by  the  water's  edge, 
and  giving  final  orders  as  to  cases 
of  wine  or  potted  meats,  con- 
trolling the  admissions  to  a  luncheon 
tent,  or  surv^iug  the  supper  tables 
in  viceregal  halls.  The  Latin  race 
speak  of  him  with  bated  breath — 
*  II  Signer  Giuseppe  has  done  this,' 
or  *  ii  Signor  Giuseppe  will  do 
that.'  The  greatest  boon  they 
desire,  after  a  little  baksheesh, 
is  what  Indians  call  a  '  chifcty  *  to 
"'  Signor  Giuseppe,*  stating  how 
good  they  are.  Would  that  his  hotel 
at  Alexandria  were  worthy  of  his  ge- 
nius !  There  are  excuses  to  be  made 
for  shortcomings  during  an  inva- 
sion like  this.  But  still  the  crowd 
in  the  rooms,  passages,  and  corridors 
was  Babelish.  Pea  &  Co.  took  care 
of  us,  and  we  were  told  offatlast  to 
-double-bedded  rooms — an  institu- 
tion universal  in  Egypt  and  conunon 
in  the  Frankish  East  —  where  we 
were  expected  to  sleep.  But  the 
Alexandria  musquito  is,  next  to  a 
cobra  di  capello,  tlie  most  venomous, 
and  next  to  an  Egyptian  fly  tho 
most  daring,  and  next  to  a  Teredo 
navalis  the  most  boring  of  created 
things.  They  laugh  —  no,  they 
don't  laugh  at  musquito  curtains. 
They  go  steadily  to  work  and  bite 
or  tear  large  holes  out  of  them ; 
and  theiie  in  the  morning  you  look 
up,  and  lo  !  they  hang  gorged  with 
your  blood  like  vampires  or  flying- 
foxes  inside  your  gauze,  and  meet 
t^ir  death  in  gluttonous  dreaming. 
Such  objects  as  some  of  my  poor 
friends  were  next  day  and  for  days 
after  !  They — mv  friends — were 
spotted  as  though  thej  had  the 
amallpox.     For  such  small  xsuuBeries 


there  is  no  remedy.  Sjanpafchy  is 
as  irritating  as  scratching.  A 
wicked  civilian  woman  of  Bengal 
once  said  her  idea  of  the  In&mo's 
direst  punishment  was  perpetual 
prickly  heat  without  the  power 
of  getting  at  it.  A  musquito  rash 
is  worse  than  prickly  lieat  Sal 
volatile,  tinctures,  vinegar,  4c.— 
these  are  *not  a  circumstaoce' 
to  it.  And  so  some  of  the  inmies 
came  to  Cairo  in  an  evil  frame  of* 
mind  and  body. 

Ismail  Pasha,  Khedive  of  Egjrpt ! 
If  you  could  have  seen  the  faces  of 
your  friends,  their  hands,  and  arms, 
and  even  their  poor  feet,  you  would 
have  pitied  them !  To  them  what 
mattered  the  expanse  of  the  Delta, 
the  white  ibises,  ihe  flocks  of 
wild  fowl,  the  heaps  of  mnd  in- 
habited by  human  ants,  the  ants 
themselves,  promiscuous  with  hviSar 
loes,  goats,  sheep,  sugar-cane,  maize, 
and  asses,  one-eyed  station  masters 
and  porters  without  eyes  at  all, 
orange  girls,  the  canals,  and  even 
the  Nile  itself?  The  Pyramids 
of  course  roused  them  to  share  in  a 
common  enthusiasm,  but  a  young 
lady  of  the  party  set  them  off 
again  into  a  proper  state  of  xuiod 
by  her  candid  declaration  that  *they 
were  not  so  Yery  wonderful  after 
all,  nor  half  as  big  as  she  exr 
peoted  ! '  (They  were  ten  nsdles  dis- 
tant at  the  time.)  I  remember  her 
father,  when  a  small  boy  at  the 
Zoological  Gardens,  getting  into 
trouble  somewhat  in  the  same  way 
'  Tkai  an  elephant ! '  he  exclaimed; 
'that  little  beast!'  and  1»  burst 
into  tears.  All  the  deoeptions  of 
early  drawing  books  and  infant 
classics,  all  the  illnsioos  of  his  young 
imagination  were  exposed  and  shat- 
tered at  once,  and  a&  he  wept  his 
ears  were  boxed  to  tooch  the 
climax  of  injustice.  Well  for  him 
he  was  not  under  the  influence  of 
the  great  picture  in  the  Travels  of 
Prince  Alfred  in  Fairyland,  where 
the  royal  boy  is  refffesented  firing  at 
aneXepbantsixtvfeethiflh!  AtCwo 
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we  amvfid  in  thiaeyil  bumour.  Some 
of  the  irmUs  were  rather  displeased 
that  the  Khedive,  'nicely  washed 
and  dressed,*  was  not  waiting  on 
the  platform  to  receive  them.  M. 
Giacchi  was  (I  wish  he  would  let 
nae  call  him  Bej  and  that  he  were 
a  Pasha,  for  a  more  courteous,  plea- 
eajit  person  than  this  tall  Italian 
could  not  be)  in  waiting  for  us.  He 
took  us  under  his  wings  and  arms 
and  comforted  u£  about  missing 
bat  boj&es  and  bags  that  were  play- 
ing hide  and  seek  with  their  owners, 
and  finally  stowed  us  in  carriages  and 
billeted  the  party  at  various  hotels. 
Their  outcries  against  the  beef  and 
the  mutton  of  the  land,  although 
there  is  a  gradual  indoctrination  in 
the  art  of  grinding  meat  with  the 
teeth  as  one  journeys  eastwards 
firom  London,  would  have  astonished 
and  aggrieved  their  viceregal  enter- 
tainer. He  at  all  events  is  the  most 
hospitable  potentate  in  the  world. 
There  is  something  of  the  grand  old 
Orient  chief  about  the  way  in  which 
he  bids  all  comers  welcome.  Instead 
of  Indian  corn  cakes,  camels*  milk 
and  water,  he  gives  them  all  that 
can  be  got  out  of  Egyptian  meats, 
venison,  and  game  irom  Austria, 
and  dehcacies  from  everywhere.  "We 
niust  not  measure  this  hospitality  by 
a  European  standard  any  more  than 
we  can  regulate  the  Klhedive*s  con- 
duct or  practices  as  a  Mussulman 
prince  by  Christian  measure  and 
rule.  It  is  gross  injustice  to  him  to 
apply  the  dogmas  of  strict  political 
economy  to  his  manner  of  govern- 
ment. As  much  so  as  it  would  be  to 
judge  his  life  by  Catholic  or  Con- 
veniicle  tests.  Compare  his  admin- 
istration with  that  of  Mehemet  AU 
or  Abbas  or  Said,  and  he  will  be 
a  Titus  or  a  Duke  Francis.  No 
wholesale  conscription,  no  tremen- 
dous holocausts,  no  public  works,  no 
maimings,  mutilations,  and  tortures. 
A  man  who  knows  or  believes  he 
has  unscrupulous  and  powerful 
enemies^  and  who  supposes  his  life 
is  in  confitant  danger,  must  possess 


iron  nerve  if  he  be  above  the  influ- 
ence of  fear,  and  it  is  said  that 
Ismail  Pasha  is  not  quite  free  from 
the  fatalism  which  developes  such 
apprehensions  to  huge  proportions. 
It  would  be  miraculous  i£  he  were 
not  superstitious.  It  is  wonder- 
ful that  he  is  not  fanatical.  In 
juxtaposition  with  an  old  Bour- 
bon or  a  new  Roumanian  home 
minister,  he  is  a  marvel  of  tolera- 
tion. We  cannot  conceive  how  he 
persuades  his  subjects  to  yield  such 
liberal  concession  to  private  judg- 
ment— *  we  *  who  have  *  sat  und^:  * 
the  Bicv.  Malachi  Malagrowther  of 
Blair  Bogie,  and  have  read  a  pip- 
ing red-hot  *  pastoral '  from  Dr. 
CuUen.  Well,  he  does  it.  And  he 
has  Christian  ministers  and  officers 
— he  would  not  object  even  to  Dr. 
Temple — to  serve  him,  a  broad- 
viewed,  narrow-siffhted  man,  who 
is  uncertain  whetiber  he  will  play 
trumps  or  not,  no  matter  how  many 
he  has  in  his  hand.  And  mark ! 
he  is  not  as  the  ^ninent  Eastern 
personage  who  declares  what  shall 
be  trumps  when  he  has  looked  at 
his  own  hand.  He  cannot  make 
bricks  without  straw  or  fire,  and  if 
he  be  a  Pharaoh  he  is  surely  not  one 
of  those  whose  hearts  are  hardened 
against  IsraeL  If  he  would  or 
could  only  hang,  bum,  and  drown 
a  few  of  his  particular  friends, 
he  would  get  on  much  better  in 
tiie  world,  and  the  world  would 
be  all  the  better  for  the  opera- 
tions. It  is  an  awful  thing  to 
have  to  pay  one's  court  or  respects 
to  the  Efiendeena  of  a  morning  at 
one  of  his  palaces  if  you  be  not  a 
Britisher.  In  that  case  you  put  on 
your  shooting  jacket  and  pot  hat — 
billycock  or  porkpie — take  your 
stick  and  your  dcmkey,  and  so  pro- 
ceed to  the  presence.  But  if  you 
are  of  another  nationality  you  must 
put  on  evening  dress  at  nine  A.M., 
and  sit  in  the  glory  of  patent  leather 
boots,  white  tie,  and  suit  to  match, 
among  the  fez-capped  suite  till  your 
time  has  come.     And  note,    too, 
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that  all  Moslems  of  high  degree  wear 
patent  leather  foot  gear,  as  there  is 
not  in  the  land  means  of  giving  a 
good  polish  to  calf.  Believe  me, 
there  are  boot-blacks  in  Cairo.  I 
do  not  think  they  belong  to  asso- 
ciations which  are  '  conducted '  on 
religions  principles  or  that  thej  are 
afl&liated  with  any  society  for  the 
propagation  of  any  particular  form 
of  Moslemism.  They  make  a  bad 
attempt  at  a  polish,  and  society  is 
driven  to  put  its  feet  into  cuir 
venit,  just  as  Egyptian  womankind 
which  does  not  belong  to  society  at 
all  thrusts  its  pettitoes  into  multi- 
coloured hotUnes  with  elastic  sides 
instead  of  sliding  them  along  in 
yellow  papooshes  as  of  old.  Now 
about  this  society  it  is  hard  to 
judge.  There  is  the  European 
society,  which  must  be  very  much 
like  that  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  and 
Judah  in  its  relation  to  the  per- 
manent dwellers  in  the  land,  as  we 
learn  from  their  great  cowp  when 
they  left  their  P.  P.  C.  cards.  Per- 
haps it  would  not  be  fair  to  require 
of  these  a  rigid  regard  to  the 
highest  Christian  principles.  There 
is  the  native  society,  which  does  not 
boast  of  any  women,  and  which  for 
civilised  and  Christian  purposes  is 
no  society  at  all.  What  can  you  say 
to  a  man  if  you  dare  not  enquire 
how  his  wife  and  family  are,  though 
you  know  Fatima  has  got  the  small- 
pox and  Ayesha  is  threatened  with 
the  loss  of  an  eye?  And  yet 
these  bundles  of  mere  men  hang 
together  as  they  have  done  for  hun- 
dreds of  years,  and  without  any 
recent  impulse  of  war  to  fuse  them 
their  cohesion  is  tolerably  perfect. 
The  'family'  is  unknown  to  the 
man  who  is  husband  and  father. 
He  comes  to  his  house,  which  is  not 
a  home,  dives  into  the  harem,  and 
is  lost  to  the  view  of  his  sons  and 
his  friends.  There  is  no  general 
meal  at  which  all  the  members  of  the 
'  family '  assemble  or  the  exception 
is  not  common.  Whilst  the  man 
becomes  varnished  with  civilisation 


the  woman  remains  as  her  remotest 
grandmother  was,  and  the  breach 
between  the  wife  and  husband  in 
thought  and  mode  of  life  becomes 
actually  wider  every  day.  If  the 
man  be  very  civilised  and  veiy 
rich  he  fills  up  the  breach  with  a 
dancer  or  singer  from  Christendom. 
The  Arab  mind  must  be  stmck  by 
the  slow  incisive  way  in  which 
Christendom  is  driving  its  wedges — 
dancing,  singing,  drinking — into  the 
body  politic  of  Islamism.  Here  are 
the  very  finest  old  mosques  going 
to  ruin  or  in  ruin — gone  there  out 
and  out.  No  one  thmks  of  repair- 
ing them.  But  splendid,  if  nnsub- 
stuitial,  Opera  houses,  Cirques,  and 
Combes  Fran^aLses  are  rising  near 
at  hand,  and  as  old  Cairo  falls  io 
pieces  the  quarter  of  the  Franks 
mounts  on  the  rubbish.  The  price 
of  a  box  at  the  opera  with  four 
places  is  looZ.  for  a  short  season. 
It  is  cheerfully  paid.  No  one 
thinks  of  giving  anything  to  re- 
store a  mosque.  A  pious  lady 
lately  built  a  new  one  to  her  own 
honour  and  glory — that  is  all.  The 
state  apparently  does  nothing. 
For  these  things  little  care  the 
esjfurita  eclaires.  They  have  been 
riding  about  all  day  in  the  bazaars 
buying  cheap  gifts  for  their  friends 
and  wishing  the  Khedive  would  pay 
for  them :  gilt  earrings,  silver  brace- 
lets, pieces  of  French  silk  in  Ori- 
ental patterns,  and  they  are  now, 
some  eighty  strong,  waiting  for 
dinner  at  Zech's.  Others  are  at 
the  *  H6tel  des  Ambassadeurs  * — 
a  misnomer,  as  ambassadors  and 
ministers  are  unknown  in  Egypt — or 
the  *  Hdtel  de  TOrient  * — anywhere 
but  at  the  fine  handsome  '  New 
Hotel,*  which  is  out  of  the  race. 
Dinner  comes,  and  all  things  con- 
sidered, except  the  price, it  is  noi  bad. 
A  soup  of  various  nature  :  as  we  are 
near  the  Nile,  which  abounds  in  fish, 
some  very  good,  there  is  never  any 
*  course'  of  thai:  then  there  are  pilaff 
and  maccaroni,  blanket  of  veal,  and 
dishes  of   beef  and  mutton  (oh! 
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Smitlifield  and  Southdown  forgive 
them  !)  ;  putrid  game  from  Trieste ; 
fowls  like  pigeons,  which  would 
serve  as  weathercocks  if  put  on  a 
spit;  redeeming  turkeys,  pastry, 
and  excellent  coffee.  Eugenic,  most 
exuberant  and  Bacchanal  of  butlers, 
dispenses  from  endless  bottles  into 
a  vast  array  of  glasses  Sherry  which 
may  have  seen  the  coast  of  Spain 
on  its  way  fix)m  Hamburg,  Mar- 
sala, Chateau  Lafitte,  Chateau  Mar- 
gaux.  Haute  Sauteme,  Champagne, 
Hock,  and  so  on  through  all  the 
cellarage — whatever  you  want — all 
the  best  makers  and  the  best 
brands ! 

A  gorged  invite  appears  on  the 
steps  of  the  hotel  emerging  from 
the  fly- vexed  scUle  a  manger  !  At 
the  sight  rush  from  beneath  the 
shade  of  the  trees  on  the  other  side 
of  the  way  a  wild  career  of  men 
and  boys,  carriages  and  asses,  and 
up  rises  a  din  of  the  harshest  voices 
and  a  clamour  of  tongues,  a  strife, 
a  violence  and  fury  of  competition 
quite  indescribable!  Plague  take 
the  whole  race!  I  must  abuse 
these  donkey  boys.  At  first  they 
are  amusing,  but  they  soon  become 
positive  and  superlative  nuisances. 
As  harassing,  incessant,  and  per- 
secuting as  Egyptian  flies,  and 
chattery  as  monkeys,  they  act  on  the 
nerves  like  a  battalion  of  organ 
grinders.  It  is  inscrutable  why  one 
is  handed  over  to  be  torn  to  pieces 
by  the  young  savages,  till  much 
against  his  will  he  is  forced  to 
strike  out  and  beat  his  assailants 
away.  The  carriage  drivers  have 
no  chance  against  them,  but  once 
ilietf  get  you  in  their  clutches 
and  induce  you,  dragomanless  and 
speechless,  to  dive  into  the  bazaars, 
they  take  their  change  indeed.  To 
each  coach  there  is  an  attendant  imp 
who  runs  before  with  his  wand  of 
ofiice  and  flowing  sleeves,  crying 
out, '  Mind  your  heels,  oh  boy ! ' — *  To 
the  right,  you  persons  !' — *  Look  out 
there,  oh  ye  people!'  when  he  is 
actively  minded,  and  who  sits  up 


behind  you  and  munches  sweets  in 
less  frequented  thorough&res.  An 
invite  is  provided  with  carriage  and 
horses  and  driver,  but  the  latter  and 
the  boy  expect  baksheesh,  and  if 
the  horses  could  speak  they  would 
ask  for  it  also. 

The  philosophic  dreamer  who- 
is  persuaded  of  the  solidarity  of 
peoples,  would  have  been  furnished 
with  food  for  doubting  reflections 
by  the  every  day  life  of  even  the 
most  cultivated  of  the  Viceroy's 
guests.  Every  nation  held  itself 
apart  at  the  common  feast.  There 
was  certainly  a  certain  amount  of 
civil  intercourse  at  times,  but  never 
any  entente  cordiale,  nor  was  it  from 
the  want  of  power  of  mutual  speech 
— ^neither  was  it  from  the  want  of 
common  sympathies.  Will  not  most 
men *s  experiences  bear  me  out  ?  The- 
sense  that  England  (as  a  govern- 
ment and  a  state)  had  long  been  un- 
friendly to  the  Suez  Canal  project 
placed  a  restraint  on  the  relations  of 
French  and  British.  The  former 
were  proud  of  the  work,  the  latter 
could  not  but  regard  it  still  with 
doubting  or  mistrustful  eyes.  It  is 
the  smallest  justice  to  M.  de  Lesseps 
to  say  that  in  no  word  or  look  or 
intimation  of  opinion  did  he  ever 
show  that  he  had  achieved  a  victory 
over  anything  but  the  physicji 
obstacles  which  nature  placed  in  his 
way.  As  to  the  Italians,  it  was 
enough  that  the  French  were  the 
makers  of  the  Canal  to  inspire  them 
with  the  feelings  which  usually  take 
the  place  of  gratitude  in  the  heart 
of  a  nation  towards  a  benefactor. 
Germans  are  not  proud  of  anything 
not  made  by  themselves. 

Of  the  fStes  of  the  Suez  Canal 
all  the  world  has  heard,  and  there 
are  books  and  albums  still  to  come 
with  more.  Now  out  of  that  fona 
leporum  I  grieve  to  say  arose  great 
bitterness  now  and  then.  There  was, 
for  instance,  a  party  of  British  sub- 
jects on  board  a  steamer,  which  took 
its  part  in  the  pageant,  and  the  name 
of  which  is  of  no  consequence  toanv 
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one  :  a  sketclij  oaptain  of  artiUer j 
foil  of  art  and  arb  appreciation, 
colour,  chiaroscuro,  light  and  shade ; 
an  effervescent  naval  commander ; 
a  poetic  un practising  Irish  barrister; 
a  delightfallj  placid  active  official 
who  has  marshalled  for  years  the 
embattled  hosts  in  trains,  lappets, 
and  diamonds,  ruffles  and  pomps  and 
coart  swords,  and  has  won  golden 
opinions  £rom.  all  sorts  of  men  and 
the  best  sorts  of  women;  a  dnll 
prosj  lecturing  paterfamilias  with- 
out a  family  who  is  now  telling  you 
of  these  things;  a  real  live  lord, 
stern  of  look  and  bright  of  boot,  im- 
perious, snobophobica],  cold  eyed  and 
hot  tempered ;  a  gentle  voluptuary, 
very  kind  to  himself  and  generous 
to  others ;  and  his  two  friends,  *fortis 
Gyas  fortisque  Cloanthus,'  whom  we 
all  liked.  There  were  also  men  of 
many  nationalities,  and  among  them 
some  representatives  of  foreign 
newspapers.  Of  their  manners  and 
customs  it  is  forbidden  to  write,  but 
dreadful  tales  will  go  down  to  pos- 
terity from  faithful  lips  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  certain  of  our  party  who  had 
to  share  the  same  cabins  with  these 
awful  Bohemians.  One  fat  young 
savage,  whom  a  cannibal  Mussulman 
would  certainly  have  refused  to  eat, 
80  foul  was  he — a  '  porcus  de  grege 
Epicuri ' — was  wont  to  awake  from 
his  rosy  slumbers  at  In^eakfast  time, 
put  on  a  great  coat  over  his  night 
and  day  shirt,  shove  his  feet  into 
slippers  and  seat  him  at  the  appalled 
board  not  far  from  the  boiling  peer; 
whilst  another,  whose  moral  percep- 
tions were  quite  blunted  by  the  mal 
de  mer,  committed  the  most  serious 
errors  in  his  application  of  the  cabin 
furniture  and  toilette  apparatus  to 
the  exigencies  of  his  suffering. 
Britons  resenting  these  things  were 
invited  to  the  duello  and  objurgated 
SJB  many  hundreds  of  pigs,  and  there 
came  forth  much  acrimony  which  I 
was  glad  to  escape  at  last^  and  part 
of  which  the  obese  and  unclean  (xaul 
let  off  iato  print,  like  a  rollicking 
Bohemian  as  he  is. 


Let  us  get  away  irom  Cairo  to  the 
Nile  and  it  is  the  same.  And  what 
an  escape  that  is,  unless  you  are 
devoted  to  Naodin  and  YitaU,  to  the 
Gomedie  Fran9ai8e  a  la  Palais 
Royal  and  the  Bouffea,  and  to  the 
Cirque,  Baccarat,  Bi»ige  et  fioir, 
and  the  et  ceeteras !  It  is  not  a 
cheap  transition  unless  you  he  a 
Viceroy's  guest,  and  judging  from 
the  collection  of  bakshe^h  which 
was  made  for  the  servants  on  board 
some  of  the  vessels,  many  of  the 
esprits  edaires  never  could  have  ea- 
joyed  the  pleasure  propria  buna, 
which  makes  it  all  the  sweeter. 

I  am  on  the  Nile  at  present, 
and  there  are  dreadful  things 
taking  place  down  at  Cairo,  invoW- 
ing  the  £a.te  of  our  excellent  host 
the  Khedive,  a  mon  iueu.  What 
leaders  there  are,  warning,  advifflBg, 
and  admonishing  him — now  giving 
a  tap  to  his  imperious  master  the 
Sultan,  and  anon  administering  a 
scratch  to  his  vassal !  What  6e^ 
patches  in  cipher !  How  Lord 
Clarendon  and  Sir  H.  Elliott,  Prince 
Gortschakoff  and  General  Ignatie^ 
the  Emperor  and  M.  Bourree,  the 
Sultan  and  Aali  Pasba  and  Nuhar 
Pasha,  are  all  exercised  at  this  pre- 
sent writing  about  a  matter  which 
the  march  of  events  or  any  sadden 
political  shodc  will  decide  in  a  way 
they  cannot  inffoence  !  Egypt  may 
be  subject  to  the  Turk  now,  but  it  is 
still  more  subject  to  civilisation,  and 
the  Turk  himself  is  fast  yielding  to  s 
force  which  must  destroy  him  or  his 
political  characteristics.  Is  thai  a 
'  social  question  '  P  If  so,  I  ha?e 
done.  Let  me  notice  a  curious  &ct 
which  may  serve  as  a  thinking-block 
for  philosophers — especially  those 
who  consider  that  Mahomet  is  dead 
and  gone.  All  up  the  Kile  there 
were  anxious  enquiries  on  the  part  of 
certain  voyagers  for  political  new*. 
'Was  the  Suez  Canal  opened K 
'  Please  God,  it  was !'  bat  no  one 
could  say.  '  Was  the  firman  of  the 
Sultan  received  P  '  '  Please  God,  if 
it  were  agood  i^uBg  it  voold r^"^  -' 
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But  the  telegraph  bad  carried  to 
every  mudir  and  sub-governor  for 
bnndreds  of  miles  tbe  intelligence 
of  tbe  exact  time  when  Ramadan 
bad  set  in  (witb  its  usual  severity) 
at  Cairo,  and  all  tbe  hopes  and 
fears  of  tbe  population  were  fixed 
on  tbe  sunrise  and  sou  set.  It  is 
a  stud  J  to  see  bow  they  buuger  and 
thirst,  all  because  an  Arab  teacher 
some  centuries  ago  perverted  a 
practice  and  doctidue  of  the  Chris- 
tian Charch,  and  instituted  a  sort 
of  nocturnal  Lent.  '  Varra  bard 
for  to  keep  him  at  first,  Ram-a-dan. 
Tummock  varra  sick.  Den  at  end  of 
Ram-a-dan  all  right.  Varra  good  ting 
for  de  bealt.'  *  Don't  you  get  thin, 
O  Hamed  dragoman  mine  ?  '  *  Yea, 
leetle  bit.  But  feel  purer  like  and 
dear  in  de  head.'  '  There  are  sailors 
eating  and  smoking  on  deck,  you 
see ! '  '  Bekos  dey  bad  man.  And  dey 
work  bard,  and  so  dey  say,  Mafeesb 
Ramadan ! '  The  young,  the  sick, 
and  the  very  old  are  excused  from 
a  strict  observance  of  the  fast.  I 
have  an  idea  that  the  women  gene- 
rally— as  they  have  but  a  small  share 
of  souls,  poor  creatures,  they  may  be 
excused  if  they  do  not  care  much  to 
BPLortify  tbe  flesh  in  tbe  hope  of  a 
doubtful  reward — do  not  keep  it  very 
closely  either.  And  note !  Tbe  un- 
reflecting ask,  *  What  can  it  signify 
if  a  man  eats  by  night  or  by  day  pro- 
vided be  takes  enough  of  food  ?  ' 
Tbe  answer  is  that  tbe  daytime  is  tbe 
season  for  work,  and  that  to  toil  under 
a  hot  sun  without  a  drop  of  water  or 
a  morsel  of  food  or  even  a  whiff  of 
tobacco  is  a  trial  far  greater  tban 
can  be  conceived  at  first  blush.  If 
ever  you  have  a  design,  as  a  mus* 
colar  Christian,  to  engage  in  per- 
sonal confiict  with  the  infidel,  select 
about  half  an  hour  before  sunset 
towards  the  end  of  Ramadan  for 
tbe  fray.  Our  hotel  porter,  a  sturdy 
little  Russian,  acting  on  that  pre- 
cept, overthrew  a  mighty  Egyptian 
in  my  sight  witb  ease  the  other 
evening.  He  prudently  remained 
inaide  at  a  later  period^  when  iiie 


same  enemy  after  sunset,  filled 
with  dhurra  maize  cakes  and  water, 
appeared  witb  words  of  defiance  on 
bis  lips  and  a  thick  stick  in  his 
band. 

They  are  speaking  of  great  re- 
forms here.  The  liberty  of  the 
subject  is  to  be  established.  No 
man  is  to  be  allowed  to  kidc  or 
beat  his  fellah.  That  will  be  a 
pretty  state  of  things  !  The  donkey 
boys  will  resent  it  fiercely.  *  That 
boy  is  very  fond  of  me,'  said  a  stal- 
wart Britisher  at  Shepherd's  the 
other  day.  'I  give  him  a  good 
thrashing,  and  when  be  howls  I 
throw  him  sixpence  and  he's  quite 
happy.'  '  Try  the  sixpence  without 
the  licking,  and  see  bow  you'll  get 
on.'  *But  then  I'd  lose  my  funJ" 
Such  little  eccentricities  make  us 
spend  a  great  deal  of  money.  What 
they  cost  in  India  it  is  beyond  my 
power  to  estimate.  Talking  of  six- 
pences, here  is  an  observation. 
What  is  tbe  use  of  giving  Egyptian 
soldiers  arms  of  precision  sighted 
up  to  I, GOO  yards  when  many  of 
them  cannot  see  anything  like  half 
the  distance  ?  I  chucked  a  piece  of 
money  out  into  the  street  the  other 
morning.  It  lay  bright  and  shining 
on  the  ground — a  Uttle  fortune  to 
most  of  the  passers  by.  They 
walked  on  and  over  it,  shuffled  it 
«p  in  the  dust  with  their  slippera, 
kicked  it  out  again  —  donkey 
boys,  orange  girls,  porters,  ra^ed 
urchins,  mendicants — not  one  saw 
it  till  I  pointed  it  out  after  its 
charms  had  been  wasted  for  more 
than  half  an  hour.  When  the  rail- 
way was  set  a-going  it  was  neces- 
sary to  instruct  signalmen  in  tbe 
use  of  the  green  and  red  flags,  but 
the  greatest  difficulty  was  expe- 
rienced in  finding  people  who  could 
recognise  the  difierence  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  hundred  yards  or  so. 
Many  candidates  came,  but  few 
were  eligible.  One  man  was  nearly 
passed,  bat  the  engineer  was  not 
quite  satisfied  that  tbe  fellow  had 
not  been  'making  good  shots'  «i 
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the  colours.  So  he  held  up  his  hat 
at  150  yards,  and  the  hapless 
'  signalman '  pronounced  it  to  be 
'the  red  flag.'  Ramadan  makes 
them  worse  than  ever.  If  you  do 
not  mark  where  a  bird  falls  when 
out  shooting  the  odds  are  your 
attendant  will  never  find  it.  I 
killed  one  of  the  pretty  little  fellows 
called,  I  believe,  *  Merops  -^gyptius,* 
the  other  day,  which  dropped  into  a 
patch  of  young  wheat.  My  boy 
looked  for  it  in  vain.  Presently 
he  called  others  to  his  aid.  To 
stimulate  them  I  promised  two  pias- 
tres to  the  finder.  They  hunted 
everywhere — walked  over  it — the 
bird  is  greenish  in  hue — all  but 
stamped  on  it — ^till  I  lost  patience 
and  picked  it  up  under  their  aston- 
ished noses. 

'  To  wring  from  the  hard  hands 
of  peasants  their  vile  trash  !  By 
heavens  !  I'd  rather  be  a  dog  and 
bay  the  moon,  than  such  a .' 

Gently,  before  you  call  names ! 
The  peasant  would  not  pay  a  piastre 
less  if  we  were  not  here,  and  he  has 
had  the  advantage  of  enlisting  in 
his  favour  or  in  his  cause  (if  he  has 
one)  many  sympathisers.  I  am  sure 
he  is  the  descendant  of  the  man 
who  built  the  Pyramids ;  who  quar- 
ried the  rocks  of  Toorah  and  Mas- 
souah,  cut  the  blocks  of  Silsilis 
and  Assouan,  dragged  colossi  and 
sphinxes  over  the  desert,  and  was 
spoiled  by  the  Israelites.  Strong, 
patient,  untiring,  he  is  for  ever  en- 
gaged, now  in  more  profitable  but 
no  easier  task  work.  He  is  con- 
tending against  the  desert,  and  his 
arms  are  mud  and  Nile  water.  It 
is  true  he  has  an  awful  example 
before  his  eyes.  He  cannot  raise 
them  without  gazing  on  the 
mounds  of  sand  which  are  ready 
to  swoop  down  upon  his  fields  and 
smother  his  crops.  The  temples 
and  monuments  which  the  rulers  of 
his  ancestors  erected  to  the  per- 
petuation  of  their  names  and  their 
deeds  lie  vanquished  by  the  foe, 
whom  he  too  must  fight  for  ever  or 


acknowledge  as  his  master.  His 
lawless  brother  the  Bedawy  goes 
out  to  meet  it  in  its  own  quar- 
ters and  to  live  on  it  I  like  the 
fellahs.  I  wish  they  wore  more 
clothes.  If  the  men  put  on  a 
larger  quantity  of  cotton  cloth  and 
the  women  a  little  less — if  the  latter 
would  only  spare  some  of  their 
ample  robing  to  the  former,  it 
would  be  all  the  better  every  waj. 
But  take  them  as  we  find  them  in 
their  classic  simplicity  of  attire, 
and  we  must  admit  them  to  be 
far  better  to  look  upon  than  a  row 
of  paupers  in  workhouse  decency 
waiting  for  their  meal  or  than  a 
gathering  of  free  and  enlightened 
Britons  at  a  prize  fight.  They  have 
no  votes  as  yet,  and  they  do  not 
know  how  miserable  they  are.  But 
what  the  eye  does  not  see,  the  heart 
does  not  grieve  at,  and  that  is  trae 
of  mental  as  well  as  of  physical  eye- 
sight. Put  them  into  European 
uniforms  and  drill  them,  and  you 
destroy  the  free  natural  carriage 
and  gracefol  postures  of  the  race, 
and  get  stiff,  high-shouldered  men, 
rather  given  to  lark-heels,  shod 
with  ill-cut  shoes  and  Zouave 
gaiters.  There  are  those  who 
hold  that  soldiering  does  good  to 
the  peasantry  and  civilises  them— 
perhaps  it  does.  It  is  quite  sure 
the  peasants  are  of  a  different 
opinion,  and  prefer  being  miserable 
at  home  to  enjoying  the  gaiety  of 
service  in  Alexandria  and  Cairo. 

Is  the  fellah  miserable  ?  I  have 
been  sitting  for  the  last  half 
hour  in  a  field  close  to  the  river, 
where  a  family  is  at  work.  I  sup- 
pose the  man  who  is  labouring  at 
the  lower  bucket  of  the  waterlift 
is  the  father.  He  is  perhaps  forty- 
five  years  or  so — ^in  splendid  con- 
dition— ^lithe,  brown,  gnarled  and 
muscular — naked  as  the  day  he  was 
bom,  save  that  he  has  a  felt  skull-cap 
and  a  waistcloth.  His  blue  cotton 
shirt  or  overcoat  lies  on  the  bank  be- 
side him.  As  he  goes  on  lifting  and 
emptying  and  pin)d^.ithe  leather 
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bag  ^ith  the  regularity  of  a  steam 
engine,  in  the  sunshine,  he  sings, 
and  as  he  shouts  out  from  time  to 
time  to  some  passing  friend  his 
white  teeth  glisten  and  the  beads  of 
sweat  roll  down  his  body — a  strong, 
well-fed,  healthy  man — no  fear  of 
conscription  or  taxes  or  eviction  or 
the  workhouse.  At  the  lift  above  him 
labours  a  man  of  about  half  his  age, 
as  like  him  as  son  to  father  can  be, 
but  with  all  the  vigour  of  manhood 
in  its  prime  in  his  sinewy  frame, 
where  the  muscles  work  like  cords 
and  wire  rope  under  a  shining  hide. 
He  sings  at  intervals  too,  or  takes 
up  the  refrain  of  his  father's  mono- 
tonous ditty,  which  is  sure  to  con- 
tain something  about  Allah  in  fre- 
quent recurrence.  A  dog  sits  on 
the  bank  by  the  family  wardrobe 
and  growls  at  the  feringhee.  Be- 
yond in  the  field  where  the  maize 
has  not  long  been  cut,  a  young 
woman  tends  a  flock  of  ragged 
black  sheep  and  rusty  brown  goats 
and  their  young,  assisted  by  two 
children,  whose  sex  can  be  deter- 
mined at  a  glance ;  a  smaller  child 
sits  astride  her  hip  and  fibbers  in 
nursery  Arabic.  There  is  yet  an- 
other dog  attached  to  this  group, 
and  they  all,  including  a  brace  of 
homed  plover  and  several  crested 
larks,  seem  to  be  in  the  best  health 
and  spirits,  and  to  be  on  the  most 
intimate  footing.  Just  beyond  them 
a  woman,  who  is  probably  the  wife 
of  the  man  down  below,  is  en- 
gaged in  an  occupation  which  at  the 
first  blush  would  be  taken  for  that  in- 
fantile amusement  called  making  dirt 
pies.  But  it  is  an  ancient,  usefol,  and 
honourable  work.  She  is  clearing 
with  her  hands  a  channel  for  the 
water  from  the  main  rigole  filled  by 
the  labour  of  the  men  into  one  of 
the  little  cuts  which  surround  in  a 
square  a  small  patch  of  green  which 
will  soon  rise  in  bearded  wheat. 

There  is  an  exceeding  quiet  over 
the  whole  group — a  contented  air 
which  would  have  astonished  the 
author  of  Qui  fit,  Mcecenas.       But 


presently  a  head  appears  above  the 
level  of  the  maize,  and  a  terror  seizes 
on  all — animal  and  human.  It  is 
the  head  of  a  policeman,  and  he  has 
come  to  seize  on  the  labourers  and 
take  them  off  to  track  our  boat 
against  the  stream.  When  this 
object  is  explained  to  them  all  are 
happy,  but  it  is  evident  that  there 
was  in  the  aspect  of  a  government 
agent  a  presage  of  some  great  woe. 
Insecurity  in  the  possession  of  what 
one  can  call  one's  own  is  a  monster 
evil  in  the  land.  And  our  boat  is 
tracked  by  the  labour  of  many  men 
pressed  along  the  banks,  who  did 
not  get  a  penny  for  it,  and  to  whom 
an  infidel  tourist  must  be  a  kako- 
daimon.  For  these  things  cares  little 
the  joyous  son  of  Japhet,  who, 
guide  book,  novel,  or  gun  in  hand, 
IS  borne  to  his  destination  up  or 
down  the  Nile.  There  is  nothing 
comparable  to  the  comfort,  ease,  and 
delights  of  a  dahabeah  towed  by  a 
swift  steamer.  You  are  free  from 
tremor,  heat,  and  the  tumult  of 
captains  and  pilots,  exempt  from 
the  dust  of  coaling,  and  if  the  wind 
be  not  right  aihead  no  smoke, 
dust,  and  ashes  annoy  you.  Our 
dahabeah  was  towed  by  another, 
which  was  towed  by  the  Ferauze,  on 
board  of  which  were  some  thirty  or 
forty  invited  ones.  The  only  objec- 
tion to  our  position  lay  in  the  fact  that 
we  were  astern.  The  long  rudder  is 
turned  to  an  unusual  use  by  the  Arabs. 
A  hapless  writer,  whom  I  believe  to 
be  a  friend  of  mine,  was  worried  by 
one  of  the  pnppy  dogs  of  the  Satur- 
day BevUeVy  because  he  innocently 
described  how  much  a  party  of 
British  travellers  were  interested  in 
looking  at  their  Prince  and  Princess 
through  their  telescopes  when  they 
should  have  been  gazing  on  the 
Pyramids  of  Sakhara  and  Dashoor. 
Bless  the  puppy  dog  and  all  his 
infant  teeth,  canine  as  they  are, 
and  molar  more  than  incisor !  I 
shall  not  vex  his  soul  by  revealing 
the  degrading  truth  that  we,  with- 
out any  prince  to  look  at,  sometimes 
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neglected  onr  rains  and  onr  pyra- 
mids and  onr  qnarries  for  mere  vnl- 
gar  Innch  and  breakfast  and  dinner, 
and  that  some  wretches  absolutely 
played  b^sique,  and  read  Tanchnitz 
editions  and  even  the  Reviler 
himself,  under  *  the  very  shadow  * 
of  the  mighty  monuments  amid 
which  cynic  relatives  hold  revels 
and  enjoy  archfeological  pastimes. 
Let  us  all  be  utterly  bitten  out  of 
life  but  we  did !  Peter  did  it !  So 
did  Spenser!  So  did  the  naval 
officer,  and  so  did  the  soldier.  The 
ladies  did  it.  They  neglected  their 
Murray,  Martineau,  Keprick,  Bun- 
sen,  Nile.  Recreations^  and  Lane  for 
the  most  lowering  exhibitions  of 
animal  want.  I  maintain  that  a 
man  should  be  alone  if  he  would 
enterinto  the  fall  enjoyment  of  ruins. 
If  he  will  only  keep  a  perpetual 
Ramadan,  and  eat  only  in  the  night- 
time, he  may  devote  his  day  to 
sightseeing  witb  all  his  eyes  in  a 
proper  frame  of  mind.  Monstrous 
to  relate,  when  we  halted  for  the 
first  night  above  Cairo,  some  fifteen 
miles  or  so,  we  sang  incongruous 
ditties,  *  Tommy  Dodd '  and  *  The 
Galloping  Snob  of  Rotten  Row,* 
and  listened  to  bits  of  *  Trovatore ' 
and  morsels  of  Schubert  and  Abt, 
and  then  wandered  on  shore,  where 
nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  silent 
fields  of  com  nodding  their  heads 
in  approbation  of  the  choruses 
which  rose  from  the  decks  of  the 
unaesthetic  fleet.  Enemies,  winged 
and  pedestrian,  vexed  us  at  night, 
and  there  was  much  scratehing  and 
lamentation  and  exhibition  of  inju- 
ries in  the  morning.  Hamed,  our 
blackish  steersman,  is  a  capital  fel- 
low. He  can  utter  no  word  of 
English  except  '  Yes  '  and  *  Good,* 
and  yet  wo  understand  him  per- 
fectly, and  he  is  fall  of  conversation. 
Ho  grasps  the  tiller  for  hours, 
watelnng  the  course  of  the  boat  be- 
fore him,  and  working  himself  into 
violent  outbreaks  of  Arabic  against 
his  brother  at  the  helm  of  the 
dahabeah    ahead,    and    when    we 


approach  the  shore  to  make  &st 
for  the  night  he  becomes  a  perfect 
firework  of  words,  but  it  is  all  good- 
humoured,  *  hello  gaudens,  preelio 
ridens.*  He  soon  learned  to  say 
^ good  morning'  to  each  as  he  came 
on  deck,  an  accompaniment  to  the 
Oriental  salute  which  is  the  per- 
fection of  courtesy  and  graceful- 
ness. He  was  a  great  favourite: 
indeed  he  was  promote  to  be  in  onr 
estimation  the  captain  of  the  boat 
vice  the  real  reis,  an  elderly,  quiet 
old  man  who  frequented  the  bow 
and  gave  orders  no  one  attended  to, 
got  in  the  way  of  the  cook  and  of  the 
Italian  waiters  and  was  generally 
shoved  all  over  the  forecastle.  The 
Nile  at  this  season  presente  a  very 
difierent  aspect  from  that  whidi  it 
wears  in  the  spring  when  the  waters 
are  falling.  Then  the  population  is 
on  the  banks  working  9A,  their  water 
lifte  and  irrigating  the  crops.  Now 
the  land  is  flooded,  or  is  watered  by 
the  small  canals,  imd  the  peasants 
are  engaged  in  the  labours  of 
the  field.  Whole  villages  have  gone 
since  I  was  here  last.  *  Where  is 
Benihaden  f  *  'It  was  swept  away 
by  the  high  Nile.'  *  A  flock  of  sheep 
on  the  river ! '  No !  only  a  vast 
bank  of  pelicans.  Out  rifles  and 
guns!  The  rifles  have  the  sights 
knocked  ofl^;  the  muzale-foaders 
have  no  caps  available ;  the  breech- 
loader cartridges  are  all  No.  7.  Bravo 
for  the  pelicans !  They  wait  till  the 
steamer  comes  up  nesurly  abreast  of 
them,  and  then  each  rises  in  succes- 
sion, and  with  a  vast  splutter,  sweep* 
ing  low  over  the  water,  speed  on 
before  us  in  a  quaint  flight,  which 
consists  of  a  series  of  flappings  and 
a  long  soar  on  outstretehed  pinions. 
Generally  I  dislike,  if  the  carcass 
cannot  fae  had,  as  do  most  men^  the 
shooting  of  a  bird  because  it  is 
within  shot ;  but  I  was  tempted  to 
take  a  pot  'into  the  brown'  (or  white) 
at  600  yards,  and  when,  with  a  great 
upheaval  of  wings,  the  vast  mass 
whirled  away  like  a  storm-cloud 
from  the  bank,  it  was  seen  tiiat  one 
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great  floccnient  lieap  was  heaving 
np  and  down  and  striving  to  rise. 
I  felt,  in  spite  of  the  congratulations 
I  received  on  '  Capital  shot !'  *  Well 
done !'  &c.,  that  I  was  a  gniltj  being, 
till  there  appeared  a  watchful  native 
with  a  bill- hook  in  his  hand  on  the 
horizon.  He  had  seen  the  victim 
fall,  or  rather  had  observed  it  was 
imable  to  get  away,  and  stripping 
to  the  chase,  he  dashed  into  the 
water,  approached  the  straggling 
monster,  gave  it  a  'clip'  or  two 
with  his  bill-hook,  and  proceeded 
to  grapple  with  it.  Bat  the  pelican 
was  'tyrannous  and  strong.*  It 
could  not  get  away,  but  it  was  re- 
solute to  stay  where  it  was.  Our 
hero  called  to  the  country  for  aid, 
and  there  came  another  child  of  the 
soil,  who  attacked  one  wing  of  the 
enemy,  whilst  the  other  was  turned 
by  his  ally ;  and  so  the  pelican  was 
(not  put  to  flight  as  he  would  have 
mnch  desired)  but  captivated, 
turned  on  his  back  and  borne  to 
the  shore.  We  watched  his  victors 
bearing  him  off  as  if  he  were  a 
feather  bed  taken  by  two  uphol- 
sterer's men  for  a  shaking  and 
ransacking.  *  What  will  he  do 
with  it?'— *  Ate  him!  Him  fishy 
leetle  bit,*  said  Hamed.  *  But' — and 
here  he  was  emphatic — 'him  vara 
fiit — vara  fat  indeed !'  I  hope  my 
friends  enjoyed  him.  Lucky  pelican ! 
No  need  to  tear  your  poor  breast 
bare  to  clothe  your  shivering  little 
ones.  It  is  a  terrible  fact  that  the 
Nile  is  rather  monotonous  in  course 
and  colour,  aud  one  bank  is  very 
Hke  another.  'That,  sir,'  said  a 
friend  of  ours  one  day  in  a  long  walk 
in  a  lovely  woodland,  '  is  one  of  the 
most  deeply  interesting  things  in 
the  world.'  He  pointed  to  a 
rounded  knoll  on  which  the  grass 
grew  in  thin  clumps.  'I  have 
every  reason  to  think,'  he  continned 
in  a  whisper,  '  that  we  shall  find,  at 
the  next  meeting  of  our  Society, 
proof  positive  that  it  is  a  true 
"kitchen  heap.'"  There  is  de- 
Hght  in  the  antiquarian  world  at 


the  discovery  in  Egypt  of  traces 
of  the  Stone  Age  and  of  the  Bone 
Period.  What  immense  antiquity 
is  thus  vindicated  for  man  in  a  land 
where  a  civilized  people,  highly  ad- 
vanced in  all  the  arts  of  life,  existed 
certainly  five  thousand  years  ago  I 
Suppose  that  there  were  *  people  of 
two  cities'  living  contemporane- 
ously, one  using  flint  axes  and 
bone  knives  and  the  other  wearing 
jewellery  and  building  temples  ? 
]  s  it  impossible  ?  Look  around  and 
soe  I  Change  the  scene  and  come 
out  here,  and  among  the  ruins  of  the 
oldest  buildings  in  the  world  you 
may  find  lying  cheek  by  jowl  a 
sardine  tin  and  a  piece  of  pottery 
older  than  Rome.  Yon  must  be 
Eiryptologue,  like  Mariette,  Lep- 
sius,  Wilkinson  or  Bunsen,  to  enjoy 
your  Nile  voyage  thoroughly  ;  and 
you  must  not  be  in  or  attached  to 
a  steamer;  and  you  must  not  be 
tied  to  time,  or  careworn  about 
anything  but  your  ruins.  I  defy 
the  ordinary  tourist  to  say,  with 
his  hand  on  his  heart,  that  he  really 
was  enthusiastic  about  anything  but 
idleness,  the  scenery,  the  climate, 
the  intensity  of  nothing-to-do-ism. 
Ruins  mean  donkey  rides,  chatter, 
and  lunch.  There  is  no  danger  in 
a  little  knowledge  here,  if  you  take 
care  not  to  exalt  your  horn  in  the 
presence  of  some  one  who  knows 
more  than  yourself. 

The  antiquity  of  the  monuments 
is  in  some  measure  a  reason  why 
they  do  not  impress — or  rather 
should  it  be  said  do  not  excite — the 
imagination.  Our  minds  are  unable 
to  grasp  the  idea  of  a  creation  which 
goes  back  to  the  early  age  of  the 
globe  itself,  which  existed  when — 
to  use  the  words  of  the  antiquarian 
in  the  Vica^  of  Wakefield — '  the 
world  was  in  its  nonage.'  The 
Americans  worship  the  relics 
of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  Their 
archeeological  researchers  revel  in 
the  investigation  of  pedigrees  which 
connect  them  with  English  families 
a  century  old.    We  gaoe  with  re- 
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verence  on  the  rains  of  Christian 
abbeys,  and  feel  a  holj  awe  in  the 
ahade  of  onr  cathedrals.      Bnt  who 
•can    gronp    around    a    monument 
which  was  old  when  Moses  lived 
in    Egypt    contemporaneous    per- 
sonages and  events  to  invest  it  with 
similar  interest  ?     And  recent  dis- 
coveries  show   that    thousands   of 
years  before  the  wonderful  civilisa- 
tion of  which  we  have  so  many 
evidences  there  were  races  of  men 
inhabiting  the  land  in  a  condition 
of  savagery  from  which   it   would 
need    many   centuries    to    elevate 
them  to  the  level  of  the  least  culti- 
vated period  of  monumental  life. 
These    are    considerations.      'But 
there  is  a  fellow  taking  my  donkey !' 
And  that  is  most  important  of  all. 
It  is  no  injustice  to  anyone  to  aver 
that,  on  an  excursion  to  a  ruin,  the 
mind  is  much  agitated  by  the  don- 
key question.     Nowhere  does  that 
quadruped — sometimes,  alas  !    but 
tripodised — attain    to  such    moral 
and  social  grandeur  as  in  Egypt. 
Society  is  supported  on  the  donkey. 
And    when    you    are   going   any- 
where, the    first  thing  to  provide 
is  a  supply  of  donkeys;  and  each 
man  devotes  his  energy  to  securing 
the  best,  often  under  the  base  pre- 
tence that  it  is  for  a  lady.     Hassan 
Effendi,  who  was  in  charge  of  us, 
used  the  donkey  question  in  the 
most  trenchant  manner.      *  There 
are  no  donkeys.*     *  J'ai  envoye  une 
d^peche  pour  commander  que  les 
baudets   soient  k  un  tel    endroit.' 
Such  words   determined  the   fate 
of  our  expedition.     Thus  we  were 
ruled  by  asses.     The  pleasure  of  an 
excursion  was    oftentimes  secured 
or  marred  by  the  character  of  the 
animals  provided  for  the  visitors ; 
and   on  returning  from  a  visit  to 
some  world-famed   spot  the    con- 
versation was  directed  to  a  critical 
ajiaJysis  of  the  beasts  which  bore 
us.     *  What  a  capital  donkey  you 
had  !*  —  *  Mine  was  a  miserable  ani- 
mal ;  would  not  go  out  of  a  walk.' 
There  was  scarcely  a  spot  from 


Cairo  to  Philae  which  was  not  in- 
spected  andluuched  in  or  upon  in  our 
tour,  and  the  amount  of  information, 
pieces  of  pottery,  rings,  coins,  sca- 
rab&)i,  'anticos,'  brought  back  bj 
our    party     would     fill    volumes 
and  shelves.     *Up  dat  valley  live 
grate  big  serpend.      Ebbery  yare 
him  come  down  to  de  Nile  for  to 
drink,  and  he  give  such  roar,  all  de 
peeble  run  away  and  hide!    Den 
him  come  down  to  de  ribber  wid  a 
big  stone  in  him  mout  shining  like 
diamond.     Him  lay  de  stone  down 
and  drink  de  water.     Den  he  take 
and  bite  de  stone  in  him  teet,  and 
go  back  up  de  valley  and  among 
de  mountain  till  de  next  yare.*  'And 
who  told  you  that  ?  '      *  Dis  reis 
here.     He  know  de  old  man  who 
lib  in  dat  house  you  see,  and  de  old 
man  often  see  de  serpend.'     'Bat 
do  you  believe  him  ? '      *  Why  of 
course !     He  not  tell  lie  when  him 
get  nothing  for  it ! '    A  weak  causa- 
tion.    Men  tell  lies,  as  an  acute 
friend  of  mine  says,  for  the  pleasure 
they  feel  in  exciting  the  interest  of 
others,   and  gaining   a    temporary 
and    fictitious     importance.       As 
for  the   state    of   mind    we   wen? 
in  generally  when  our  voyage  was 
over  I  have  no  words.      A  great 
nightmare  of  Temples,  Hieroglyphs, 
Gods  and  Goddesses — ^Athor,  Horns, 
Maut,  Osiris,  Typhon,  Kameses  IL, 
Ammon,  Thothmes,   Anubis,  Den- 
dera,     Belzoni,    Abydus,    Kamak, 
Medinet  Abou,  Mustafa  Aga,  Mr. 
Smith    of  Luxor,   Dancing    GirK 
Obelisks  —  they   tumble   over  one 
another,  and  can  scarcely  be  dis- 
associated by  the  most  painful  pro- 
cesses of  Murray  investigations  an<l 
diary  keeping.      The  Nile  whirlei 
us  down  wi^  an  intellect  as  tur- 
bid  as  its  waters,  the   only  diffe- 
rence being   that  the  former  will 
not  clarify  by  rest.      There  oome 
out  of  the  cloudy,  vaporous  remem- 
brances, however,  the  most  glorious 
glints,  which  lighten  and  flash  and 
die  out  —  such  sunsets,  such  land- 
scapes, such  happy  hours;  friend- 
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shipfi  formed  and  cemented  nnder 
tluU)  fervid  sun,  and  sometimes,  it 
may  be,  a  warmer,  more  ardent  sen- 
timent, nurtured  by  the  moonlight 
and  by  the  placid  stars — by  the 
whisper-checkered  silence  of  the 
celestial  night.  Does  not  one  fair 
enchantress  at  least  know  how  she 
renewed  in  the  life  the  power  of 
the  conquerors  who  are  depicted 
on  the  walls  of  the  temples  leading 
off  groups  of  captives,  let  us  hope, 
to  a  happy  despatch  ?  Or  will  she 
deny  the  influence  of  stars  and 
moon,  and  say  it  was  all  her  own 
soft  witchery  which  bound  her 
victims  to  her  steamboat  wheels  ?  • 

My  Nile  reed  is  worn  out,  and 
there  is  no  room  to  begin  with 
another.  But  fain  would  I  speak 
of  the  tyranny  which  tears  children 
from  their  homes,  and  dresses  them 
out  to  insult  humanity  and  civili- 
sation in  the  streets  of  a  city 
which  affects  to  be  the  Paris  of  the 
!East.  We  are  in  Cairo  again ;  and 
look,  here  comes  a  carriage  along  the 


Schoubra  Road.  Can  anything  bo 
more  perfect  ?  The  best  maker  of 
Paris,  Vienna,  or  London  turned  it 
out.  There  are  English  servants  in 
liveries  from  Poole.  Those  hoi^ses 
are  worth  600L  a  pair  anywhere. 
Inside  there  is  Mde.  Fichu — ^paint, 
false  hair,  jewels — a  work  of  the 
Tiighest  art.  Let  her  pass.  Here 
comes  another  carriage.  It  is  like  the 
last,  but  the  blinds  are  three-quarters 
down,  and  the  faces  which  peer  out 
with  bead-like  eyes  are  veiled.  Be- 
side the  carriage  ride  two  attendants 
six  feet  and  a  half  high,  black  as 
night,  beardless  and  moustachioless, 
high-shouldered,  flat-bodied,  large- 
hipped,  lanky-legged  and  lanky- 
armed.  There  are  hundreds  of  them 
in  similar  employ  all  over  the  city. 
Are  they  men  ?  No  !  What  are 
they  ?  Servants  of  the  harem  ? 
Yes!  This  civilisation!  'Pah! 
Give  me  some  civet,  good  apothe- 
cary.' And  let  us  go  home  for  the 
present. 

W.  H.  R. 
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PRINCE  CHARLES'S   CAVE  IN  SKYE. 

GuABDED  by  the  serried  shoulders  of  the  black  and  sea- worn  boulders ; 

Curtained  by  the  dripping  limestone  from  the  melancholy  shore ; 
Echoing  with  hollow  rumbling  what  the  ancient  billows,  tumbling, 

(To  the  ancient  breeze  replying)  say  and  say  for  evermore  ; 

Bnre  and  desolate  and  dismal,  cold  and  dark,  a  cave  abysmal, 
This  is  but  a  scurvy  Palace  for  a  Prince  by  Right  Divine ! 

This  is  but  a  sorry  hansel  Fortune's  life-long  debt  to  cancel, 
O  thou  heir  to  disappointment,  first-bom  of  the  fated  line  ! 

There  (thy  form  in  fancy  tracing)  restlessly  I  see  thee  pacing 

Up  and  down  and  back  and  forward,  back  and  forward,  up  and  down. 

Sure  the  fairest  Rachel's  dower  may  be  toil  too  long  and  sour ! 

Sure  there  may  be  price  too  heavy,  though  for  purchase  of  a  crown ! 

Did  not  once  and  twice,  and  often,  in  the  hours  that  quell  and  soften. 
In  the  long  uneasy  watches  when  Mistrust  and  Fear  are  bom. 

Thoughts  with  little  of  the  stoic,  thoughts  unkingly,  unheroic, 

Throng  liko  bats  unbidden  round  thee,  'twixt  the  midnight  and  the 
mom? 

^  0  the  bed  I  nught  have  been  in  !  mattress,  blimkets,  pillows,  Hnen ! 

With  a  cosy  glow  of  embers  thrown  on  curtain,  wall  and  screen ! 
0  what  years  of  regal  splendour  from  the  future  I'd  surrender 

For  one  hour  of  homely  comfort,  to  be  warm  and  dry  and  clean ! 

*  Why,  to  please  these  headstrong,  jealous,  vain,  impracticable  fellows. 

Who  with  such  profound  devotion  drag  and  push  me  here  and  there. 

Must  I  drop  the  cup  of  pleasure,  turn  from  peace  and  polished  leisure. 

Love  and  youth's  delights  forego,  and  lead  this  life  of  hunted  hare  ? 

'  Then  this  bloodshed,  how  distressing  !  Can  my  rule  be  such  a  blessing 
That  'twill  quite  repay  my  people — ay,  or  quite  repay  myself? 

Why  not  slip  from  vain  contention,  give  it  up  and  take  a  pension  ? 
.AJPber  all,  the  stupid  country  may  prefer  this  stupid  Guelph  ! 

*  But  I  needs  must  be  romantic  !  like  some  poor  unlicensed  antic 

Who  at  fairs,  in  crown  of  pasteboard,  struts  it  on  his  hasty  stage. 
Till  the  inevitable  beadle  cuts  his  reign  off  in  the  nuddle, 
Breaks  his  sceptre  'cross  his  back,  and  claps  him  in  the  vagrant's  cage.' 

TeSy  within  that  open  prison  suchlike  thoughts  must  ofb  have  risen 
In  those  hours  that  link  the  hero  to  the  dull  ungenerous  clown. 

While  'twixt  forms  of  plaided  sleepers,  faithful  ruffians,  guards  or 
keepers, 
Cold  and  restless  thou  wert  pacing  back  and  forward,  up  and  down. 

B.  R. 
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THE  POEMS  OF  DANTE  GABRIEL  R0S8ETTI. 
By  Shirley. 


THE  name  of  Dante  Gabriel 
Bossetti  has  been  long  familiar 
to  a  select,  minority  of  the  pHblic  as 
that  of  a  remarkable  painter,  critic, 
and  translator,  who  from  one  of  the 
quaintly  bnilt  and  qnaintly  ftir- 
nished  old  brick  houses  at  Chelsea 
which  overlook  the  river,  and  date 
from  the  days  of  Queen  Anne,  has 
sent  out  a  series  of  works  which  in 
certain  respects  have  hardly  been 
rivalled  in  our  generation. 

The  paintings  of  Mr.  Rossetti 
are  not  known  at  the  Exhibition 
of  the  Royal  Academy.  The  sort 
of  £ame  that  is  acquired  upon  that 
fishshionable  promenade  is  not  ap> 
parently  the  fitme  to  which  this 
artist  aspires.  But  abovp  the  altars 
of  country  churches,  in  the  magnifi- 
cent galleries  of  the  Lancashire 
merchants,  on  the  walls  of  Oxford 
debating -rooms,  one  occasionally 
encounters  a  rare  piece  of  delicate 
work  in  which  the  intensity  of  the 
colour  is  only  equalled  by  the  in- 
tensity of  the  expression,  and  which 
bears  upon  it  the  unmistakable  im- 
print of  a  master's  hand. 

Of  the  merits  of  these  paintings 
a  foreign  critic,  writing  some  years 
ago,  thus  delivers  himself: 

He  is  a  very  great  painter ;  perhaps  as  a 
colaorist,  he  has  had  no  titsI  since  Titian 
and  Veronese — 

In  that  soft  land,  in  that  soft  clime. 
In  the  crimson  erening  -veather — 
revelled  in  the  mellow  and  lustrous  light 
of  the  Venetian  Archipelago.  Though  the 
world  scarcely  knows  or  honours  him 
n^tly  yet,  it  will  come  to  do  so  before  we 
die.  Th«re  is  a  St.  Catherine  or  St.  Cecilia 
of  his  which  actually  glows  with  colour — 
-with  such  a  glow  of  gold  and  amethyst  as 
sometimes  b^s  upon  the  sunset  Atlantic 
But  he  is  great,  not  alone  as  a  oolourist. 
He  has  drawn,  with  exqukate  feeling,  that 
Tiaion  of  Queen  Guinerere,  which  arrests 
LAuncelot  as  he  seeks  the  San  CtreaL  The 
sad  woman  comes  between  the  knight  and 
the  mystic  guest.  The  head  is  not  averted ; 
the  look  18  ttill  and  passionless,  tbough 


sad.  Passion  is  buried  and  dead,  aad  it  is 
only  a  sad  spectre  who  warns  the  warrier 
back.  It  would  be  diflScult  to  express  in 
words  all  that  that  risioned  face  expresses. 
There  is  none  of  the  old  love  and  tender- 
ness (that  was  orer  when  she  turned  away 
from  his  caress  at  Arthur's  grave) ;  there 
is  the  sense  of  the  inevitable  sorrow,  of  the 
incurable  shame ;  and  yet,  through  it  alU 
in  those  calm  pitifid  eyes,  a  profound  and 
womanly  compassion  for  the  man  who  had 
shared  her  guilt,  and  partakes  her  punish- 
naent.  Such  a  look— straight  from  the 
inmost  soul  as  that — is  greater  than  any 
victory-  of  colour. 

I  have  sometimes  deemed  it  strange  that 
this  man  can  turn  from  his  Hebrew  kings, 
and  his  old  romance,  and  his  prostrate 
angels,  and  his  golden  skies,  to  the  com- 
monest and  most  simple  aspect  of  this 
mean,  modem  life.  It  startles  at  first,  as 
though  we  were  to  find  Angelico  and  Ho- 
garth working  together.  Here,  David,  the 
kingly  minstrel,  amid  orange  and  golden 
blossoms,  strings  his  harp,  and  Arthur  sleeps 
beneath  the  jrellow  leaves ;  there,  between 
the  sun  and  shade,  the  wounded  woman 
revels  in  a  ghastly  festival,  or  on  the  cold 
London  pavement,  in  the  chill  London 
dawn,  shivers  drearily,  as  the  peasant — 
fresh  from  the  breezy  meadow-lands  among 
which  the  child  played  in  her  innocent 
girlhood — drives  Ins  team  into  the  sleeping 
city.  And  yet  there  is  nothing  discordant 
in  this;  both  aspects  are  consistent  with 
plain  truth.  One  is  drawn  from  the  deep 
fountains  of  historical  and  religious  feeling, 
where  the  boldest  and  most  unreserved 
conventionalisms  may  be  admitted:  the 
other  from  the  present,  where  nothing  but 
the  simple  transcript  is  possible.  In  the 
antique,  all  the  suggestions  of  the  imagina- 
tion may  be  introduced  under  abstracts  and 
formal  forms — ^like  the  choruB  in  the  Qreek 
drama,  an  embodied  commentary  upon  the 
passing  transaction ;  while,  in  the  modem, 
the  same  law  dictates  the  frankest  and  most 
conscientious  adherence  to  reality.  '  Signs 
and  wonders  *  were  familiar  in  the  old  ages  of 
faith;  but  we  have  no  creditable  witches  or 
miracle  workers  now ;  no  angels  resting  on 
the  rosy  clouds;  no  'spears  arrayit'  upon 
the  menacing  heaven.  Our  story  must  be 
related,  as  it  relates  itself  in  the  life,  and 
from  the  hidden  &ce  and  the  averted  gesture 
alone  can  the  shame,  .mis«7,  humiliation, 
and  swift  remorse  be  gathered. 

To  this   it  is  merely^  necj 
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to  add  that  we  find  in  his  later 
work  the  same  qualities  that  dis- 
tinguished his  earlier, — a  purely 
realistic  treatment  combined  with 
high  imagination, — as  in  *  The  Be- 
loved,' the  impressive  drawing  of 
'Hamlet  and  Ophelia,'  and  that  cap- 
tivating picture  of  *  Venus,'  where, 
through  a  tangled  wilderness  of  real 
roses  and  honeysuckles — splendid 
as  an  Arabian  dream — the  Grod- 
dess  of  Love  looks  out. 

Mr.  Rossetti  has  proved  the  fine 
temper  of  his  critical  faculty  in  the 
introdactions  prefixed  to  his  TratiS' 
latlons  from  the  Italian  Poete,  and 
in  the  final  chapter  supplied  by 
him  to  Mr.  Gilchrist's  Life  of  WiU 
Ham  Blake  the  Artist.  These  chap- 
ters should  be  read  by  all  who  are 
anxious  to  learn  what  close,  exact, 
delicate,  and  thoroughly  genuine 
and  exhaustive  criticism  means, — 
a  knowledge  which  they  will  hardly 
acquire  if  they  confine  their  read- 
ing to  the  Saturday  Review  or  the 
Athenaeum,  It  is  thus  for  instance 
that  he  determines  the  relation  be- 
tween the  earlier  and  the  later 
work  of  Dante : 

It  may  l>e  noted  here,  how  necessary  a 
knowlodgc  of  the  Vita  Nuova  is  to  the  full 
comprehension  of  the  part  borne  by  Bea- 
trice in  the  Comtnedia.  Moreover,  it  is  only 
from  the  perusal  of  its  earliest  and  then 
tindivnlged  solf-eommunings,  that  we  can 
divine  the  whole  bitterness  of  wrong  to 
such  a  soul  as  Pante's ;  its  poignant  sense  of 
abandonment,  or  its  deep  and  jealous  refuge 
in  memory.  Above  all,  it  is  here  that  we 
find  the  first  manifestations  of  that  wisdom 
of  obedience,  that  natural  breath  of  duty, 
which  afterwards,  in  the  Commedia^  lift^ 
up  a  mighty  voice  for  warning  and  testi- 
mony. Throughout  the  Vita  Ntiotni,  there  is 
a«tmin  like  t^e  first  lalihig  murmur  which 
reanhoe  <he  ttir  in  some  remote  meadow 
and  i^ttf^vm  us  to  look  upon  the  sea. 

The  volume  of  translations  from 
the  Italian  poets  is  one  of  the 
best  translations  in  the  language. 
To  the  illustration  of  Dante,  Mr. 
Kossetti  was  attxv^ted  by  heredi- 
tary sympathies. 

In  rclia^ishing  this  work  (he  says), 
which,  smair  as  it  is,  is  the  only  contribu- 


tion I  expect  to  make  to  our  English  know- 
ledge of  old  Italy,  I  feel  as  it  were  divided 
from  my  youth.  The  first  associations  I 
have  are  connected  with  my  father's  devoted 
studies,  which,  from  his  own  point  of  view, 
have  done  so  much  towards  the  general  in- 
vestigation of  Dante's  writing.  Hius,  in 
those  early  days,  all  around  me  partook 
of  the  influence  of  the  great  Florentine  till, 
from  yie'wing  it  as  a  national  element,  I 
also,  growing  older,  was  drawn  within  the 
circle.  I  trust  that  from  this  the  reader 
may  place  more  confidence  in  a  work  not 
carelessly  undertaken,  though  produced  ia 
the  spare-time  of  other  pursuits  more  closely 
followed.  He  should  perhaps  be  told  that 
it  has  occupied  the  leisure  moments  of  not 
a  few  yearn,  thus  affording,  often  at  long 
inten'ids,  every  opportunity  for  considera- 
tion and  revision ;  and  that,  on  the  score  of 
care  at  least,  he  has  no  need  to  mistrust  it. 

The  translation  of  the  VUa 
Nuova  occupies  the  central  place  in 
the  volume,  and  is  an  admirable 
specimen  of  that  difficult  art, — 
superior  even  in  certain  respects  to 
Mr.  Theodore  Martin's  very  bril- 
liant version.  Mr.  Rossetti  hw 
kept  more  of  the  original  metal 
than  Mr.  Martin  has  succeeded  in 
doing.  The  Vita  Nuova  is  a  piece  of 
roediaeval  poetry  and  feeling.  Now, 
the  old  forms  of  poetic  construction 
are  not  preserved  by  sticking  in  at 
random  a  few  words  spelt  and 
pronounced  as  Chaucer  or  Spenser 
spelt  and  pronounced  them.  Mr. 
Martin,  however,  is  rather  inclined 
to  do  this ;  and  as  the  rest  is 
essentially  modem  in  sentiment  and 
expression,  the  old  words, — ^Hke 
Queen  Elizabeth's  ruffles  on  a 
modem  beauty, — ^look  awkward, 
and  out  of  place  and  keeping.  In 
Mr.  Rossetti's,  also,  there  is  more 
literalness  of  thought  as  well 
as  more  literalness  of  language. 
Poetic  language  is  always  to  some 
extent  materialistic ;  and  the  ma- 
terialism of  Dante's  language  (being 
united  with  profound  awe  and  pei*- 
sionate  emotion)  is  more  marked 
than  any  other  poet's.  It  is  only 
the  critic  who  reads  carefully,  and 
weighs  attentively  what  he  reads, 
who  will  detect  what  is  not  a  super- 
ficial difference  merely:    but  such 
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sach  a  one  will  be  disposed  to  say  that 
the  sustained  and  weighty  music  of 
Rossetti's  lines,  his  gravity  and 
singleness  of  purpose,  are  more  in 
unison  with  Dante's  grave  and 
reflective  passion  than  the  dash  and 
verbal  dexterity  and  idiomatic 
elegance  of  Mr.  Martin.  He  has 
followed  out — ^here  pen  in  hand  as 
elsewhere  pencil  in  hand — the  in- 
tricacies of  Dante's  language  and 
Dante's  thoughts  with  a  quiet  and 
persistent  conscientiousness :  a  con- 
scientiousness exactly  like  that  of 
an  old  monk  working  with  gold  and 
silver  and  blue  and  crimson  dyes 
on  the  initial  letters  of  the  Yulgate. 
The  following  passages  will  give  a 
£Bur  idea  of  Mr.  Bossetti*s  treatment 
of  Dante : 

I  was  ware  of  one,  hoarse  and  tired  out, 
Who  ask'd  of  me :  *  Hast  thou  not  heard  it 

said? 
Thy  lady,  she  that'  was  so  fair,  is  dead/ 

Then  lifting  up  mine   eyes,  as  the  tears 

came, 
I  saw  the  angels,  like  a  rain  of  manna, 

In  a  long  flight  flying  back  heavenward ; 
Hating  a  little  cloud  in  front  of  them. 
After  the  which  they  went    and    said 

*Ho8anna!' 
And  if  they  had  said  more  yon  should 

have  heard. 
Then  Love  spoke  thus:  'Now  all  shall 
be  made  clear : 
Come  and  behold  our  lady  where  she  lies :  * 
These  idle  phantasies 

Then  carried  me  to  see  my  lady  dead : 
And  standing  at  her  head 

Her  ladies  put  a  white  veil  over  her ; 
And  with  her  was  such  very  himibleness, 
That  she  appeared  to  say,  '  I  am  at  peace.* 

I  call  on  Deatli 
Even  as  on  Sleep  one  calleth  after  strife, 
Saying,  *  Come  unto  me.     lafe  showeth 

grim 
And  bare :  and  if  one  dies,  I  envy  him.' 

Fop  ever,  among  all  my  sighs  which  bum, 
There  is  a  piteous  speech 

That  clamours  upon  deatli  continually  : 
Yea,  unto  him  doth  my  whole  spirit  turn 
Since  first  his  hand  did  reach 

My  lady's  life  with  most  foul  cruelty. 
But  from  the  height  of  woman's  fair- 
ness, she, 
Going  up  from  us  with  the  joy  we  had. 
Grew  perfectly  and  spiritually  fair ; 
That  80  she  spreads  even  there 


A  light  of  love  which  makes  the  angels  glad, 
And  even  unto  their  subtle  minds  can 

bring 
A  certain  awe  of  profound  marvelling. 

Beatnce  is  gone  up  into  high  heaven. 
The  kingdom  where  the  angels  are  at 
peace; 
And  lives  with  them ;  and  to  her  friends 
is  dead. 
Not  by  the  frost  of  winter  was  she  driven 
Away,    like    others;    nor   by  summer- 
heats, 
But  through  a  perfect  gentleness,  instead. 
For  from  the  lamp  of  her  meek  lowli- 
head. 
Such  an  exceeding  glory  went  up  hence 
That  it  woke  wonder  in  the  Eternal  Sire, 
Until  a  sweet  desire 
Enter'd  him  for  that  lovely  excellence. 

So  that  He  bade  her  to  Himself  aspire: 
Counting  this  weary  and  most  evil  place 
Unworthy  of  a  thing  so  full  of  grace. 

"Wonderfully  out  of  the  beautiful  form 
Soar'd  her  clear  spirit,  waxing  glad  the 
while ; 
And  is  in  its  first  home,  there  where 
it  is. 
Who  speaks  thereof,  and  feels  not  the  tears 
warm 
Upon  Ids  face,  must  have  become  so  vile 
As  to  be  dead  to  all  sweet  sympathies. 
Out  upon  him !    An  abject  wretch  like 
this 
May  not  imagine  anything  of  her, — 
He  needs  no  bitter  tears  for  his  relief. 
But  sighing  comes,  and  grief. 
And  the  desire  to  find  no  comforter 

(Save  only  Death,  who  makes  all  sorrow 
brief), 
To   him  who   for  a  while    turns   in  his 

thought 
How  she  hath  been  among  us,  and  is  not. 

The  translation  of  the  Vita 
Nuava  shows,  perhaps,  the  most 
sustained  power,  bnt  in  rendering 
the  difficnlt  and  brilliant  trifles  of 
the  lesser  Italian  poets — ^most  ar- 
duous of  any  to  a  translator — ^Mr. 
Rossetti  achieves  his  most  remark- 
able success.  The  impressive  effect 
of  a  massive  work  of  art  may  be 
conveyed  to  a  foreign  reader,  even 
through  the  medium  of  an  indiffe- 
rent translation;  but  when  the 
whole  excellence  of  a  poem  lies  in 
its  dexteritv  and  adroitness  of 
movement,  in  the  delicacy  of  its 
form  and  the  fragility  of  its  work- 
manship, a  translation  is  absolutely 
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worthless  unless,  ihe  translator's 
hand  be  as  light,  trenchant,  and 
dexterous  as  the  hand  of  the  man 
who  wrote  the  original.  These 
delicious  trifles,  these  fitful  emana- 
tions of  the  fancy  are  apt  to  suffer 
irreparable  injury  when  rudely 
handled.  Yet  see  how  Mr.  Rossetti 
succeeds.  This  is  a  sonnet  by 
Boccaccio: 

Of  Thssb  Gibls  and  of  Thbib  Tixx. 
By  a  clear  well,  withiD  a  little  field. 

Full  of  green  grass  and  flowers  of  every 

hue, 
•Sat    three    young  giris,  relating  (as   I 

knew) 
Their   loves.      And    each  had    twined    a 

bough  to  shield 
Her  lovely  fiice ;  and  the  green  leaves  did 

yield 
The  golden  hair  their  shadow ;  while  the 

two 
Sweet  colours  mingled,  both  blown  lightly 

through 
With  a  soft  wind  for  ever  stirr'd  and  still'd. 
After  a  little  while  one  of  them  said, 
(I  heard  her)  'Think!    If,   ere  the  next 

hour  struck, 
Each  of  our  lovers  should  come  here  to- 
day, 
Think    you    that  we   should  fly  or    feel 

afraid?' 
To  whom  the  others  answered,  *  From  such 

luck 
A  girl  would  bo  a  fool  to  run  away.* 

These  catches   are  by   Francho 
Sacchetti: 

On  a  Fnm  Day. 

*  Be  stirring,  girls  !  we  ought  to  hare  a  run ; 
Look,  did  you  ever  see  so  fine  a  day  ? 
Fling  spindles  right  away. 

And  rocks  and  reels  and  wools : 

Now  don't  be  fools, 

To-day  your  spinning's  done. 

Up  with  you,  up  with  you !  *  So  one  by  one, 

They  caught  hands,  catch  who  can, 

Then  singing,  singing  to  the  river  they  ran. 

They  ran,  they  ran 

To  the  river,  the  river ; 

And  the  merry  go-round 

Carries  them  in  a  bound 

To  the  mill  o'er  the  river. 

*  Miller,  miller,  miller, 
Weigh  me  this  lady 

And  this  other.     Now  steady !  * 

*  You  weigji  a  hundred,  you. 
And  this  one  weighs  two.' 

*  Why  dear,  you  do  get  stout ! ' 

*  You  think  so,  dear,  no  doubt. 

*  Are  you  in  a  decb'ne  ? ' 

*  Keep  your  temper,  and  I'll  keep  mine.' 


*  Cone,  girls.'    ('O  thank  yo«,  miller!') 

*  We'll  go  home  when  yoa  wilL* 
So,  as  we  crossed  the  UIl, 

A  clown  came  in  great  grief 
Crying,  *  Stop  thieif!  atop  thief! 

0  what  a  wretch  I  am! ' 

*  Well,  fellow,  here's  a  clatter  I 
Well,  what's  the  matter?' 

*0  Lord,  O  Lord,   the  wolf  ha«  got  ibt 

lamb ! ' 
Now  at  that  word  of  woe, 
The  beautiee  came  and  dmtg  about  me  to 
That  if  wolf  had  but  shown  hinwelf,  may 

be 

1  too  had  caught  a  Iamb  that  fled  to  me. 

Ox  A  War  Day. 

As  I  walk'd  thinking  through  a  little  grove, 
Some  giris  that  gathered  floweis  kept  pass- 
ing m<\ 
Saying,    *  Look    here !    look    there ! '   de- 
bghtedly. 

*  Oh  here  it  is ! '  *  WTiat's  that  ?  *     A  lily, 

love, 

*  And  these  are  violets ! ' 

'  Further  for  roses !     Oh  the  lovely  pets. 
The  darling  beauties !  Oh  the  nasty  thoin : 
Look  here,  my  hand's  all  torn !  * 
'  What's  that  that  jumps  ? '  *  Oh  don't  I  it> 
a  grasshopper ! ' 

*  Come  run,  come  run. 

Here's  bluebells  I '    *  Oh  what  ftm ! ' 
'Not  that  way!  stop  her!' 

*  Yes,  this  way ! '     *  Pluck  them,  then ! ' 

*  Oh,  Fve  found  mushrooms !  oh  look  hert ! ' 

'Oh,  I'm 
Quite  sure  that  farther  on  we'll  get  wild 
thyme.' 

'  Oh  we  shall  stay  too  long,  it^s  going  to 

rain! 
There's  lightning,  oh  there's  thunder!' 

*  Oh  sha'n't  we   hear   the  Tespcr-bc41,  I 

wonder  ?  * 

*  Why,  it's  not  nones,  yon  silly  little  thing ; 
And  don't  you  hear  the  nightingales  thai 

sing 
Flf/  awai/t  0  die  away  f  * 

*  I  feel  so  funny !  hush !  * 

*  Why,  where?'  *  What  is  it  then  ? '     *Ah! 

in  that  bush ! ' 
So  cvciy  girl  here  knocks  it,  shakes  it, 

shocks  it, 
Till  with  the  stir  they  make 
Out  skurries  a  great  snake. 
'O  Lord!'  'O  me!'  'Alack!'  «Ah  mel' 

'Alack!' 
They  scream,  and  then  all  ran  and  scream 

again. 
And  then  in  heavy  drops  down  oomes  the 

rain. 

Each  running  at  the  other  in  a  fright. 
Each  trying  to  get  before  the  other,  and 
crying 
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Aad  ^TUigi  rtuBiblixig,  tumbling,  wrong  or 

right; 
One  sets  her  knee 
There  where  her  foot  should  be : 
One  has  her  hands  and  dress 
All  smother'd  up  with  mud  in  a  fine  mess ; 
And  one  gets  trampled  on  by  two  or  three. 
What's  gathered  is  let  fall 
About  t£e  wood,  and  not  picked  up  at  all. 
The  wreaths  of  flowers  are  scattered  on  the 

ground, 
And  still  as  screaming,  hustling  without 

rest 
They  run  this  way  and  that,  and  loimd 

and  round, 
8he  thinks  herself  in  luck  who  runs  the 

best. 

I  stood  quite  still  to  have  a  perfect  view, 
.Vnd  never  noticed  till  I  got  wet  through. 

Mr.  Bossetti  has  at  length  pub- 
lifihed  a  small  yolume  of  original 
poetry.  We  may  be  sure  tliat  it 
will  excite  considerable  controversy 
— that  there  will  be  much  said  in 
praise  and  dispraise — that  it  will 
be  vehemently  admired,  and  per- 
haps even  more  vehemently  as- 
sailed. My  own  opinion  is  that 
ihe  volume  is  lighted  by  the  au- 
tlientic  fire  of  the  imagination,  and 
that  the  poems  of  which  it  consists 
are  ahnost  without  exception  pro- 
dnots  of  the  high  poetic  faculty  in 
oertain  of  its  highest  and  most 
intense  moods.  This  cardinal  fact 
being  conceded,  I  am  ready  to  own 
if  required  that  —  not  free  from 
qnaintness,  eccentricity,  mysticism 
of  a  sort— it  is  a  publication  in 
certain  aspects  fitted  to  startle  and 
perplex  that  British  Philistine  with 
whose  features  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold 
has  made  us  ^miliar. 

What  is  the  highest  faculty  exer- 
cised in  poetic  composition  r  The 
question  is  not  difficult  to  answer 
when  we  keep  steadily  in  view  what 
is  its  essential  aim.  In  the  sister  art 
of  painting,  neither  the  landscape 
painter  nor  the  portrait  painter 
can  be  held  to  reach  the  level 
of  the  men  who  painted  the  '  Trans- 
figuration' and  the  'Last  Judgment.' 
The  same  observation  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  poet.  He  may  be  a 
master  of  description,  he  may  be  a 


master  of  metaphor,  he  may  be  a 
master  of  colour,  but  all  these  avail 
him  nothing  if  he  has  not  vision. 
Form,  colour,  metaphor,  are  secon- 
dary, and  not  essential — ^they  clothe 
but  do  not  constitute  being.  The 
true  use  of  an  image  or  metaphor, 
for  instance,  is  to  represent  or 
suggest  through  a  material  objeot 
a  spiritual  fact.  A  poet  uses  colour, 
too,  and  form,  just  as  certain  of  the 
conditions  under  which  being  is 
made  manifest.  Life  in  its  essence 
cannot  be  apprehended  even  by 
philosophy.  The  science  of  Ontology 
is  a  misnomer.  It  is  in  the  spiritual 
world  alone  that  we  see  face  to  &ce 
and  know  even  as  we  are  known. 
Here  we  see  as  through  a  glass 
darkly — that  is  to  say,  we  see  Hxe 
reflection  cast  upon  the  mirror,  but 
the  object  which  causes  the  reflec- 
tion is  to  us  invisible. 

Nor  can  poetry  apprehend  the 
pure  idea.  But  all  poetry,  lyricid 
as  well  as  dramatic,  is  an  effort  to 
make  the  spirit  or  idea  visible — % 
lyric  being  the  expression  of  indi- 
vidual life,  a  drama  of  the  life  of 
others. 

The  real  pre-eminence  of  a  poet 
lies  therefore  in  his  capacity  to 
grasp  the  idea — in  other  woros,  in 
his  power  absolutely  to  realise  the 
spirit.  The  poet  who  can  come 
most  directly  in  contact  with  the 
idea  or  emotion — without  the  in- 
tervention, or  rather  with  the  least 
intervention  of  forms,  colours, 
images,  and  other  accidental  or  in- 
evitable symbols  —  is  the  truest 
poet, — ^has  the  ^vision  and  faculty 
divine '  most  completely  developed. 
As  the  most  vivid  spiritual  com- 
munion dispenses  with  ritual,  so  is 
there  a  colour-hliiidness  of  the 
imagination,  due  to  the  intensity 
with  which  the, inner  light  is  ap- 
prehended. 

The  page  of  the  modem  poet 
glows  with  colour,  and  is  crowded 
with  metaphor.  Both  the  excess 
of  colour  and  the  excess  of  imagery 
are  signs  of  imaginative  weakness. 
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Had  Alexander  Smith  attained 
wbat  in  poetry,  as  in  theology,  may 
be  called  '  a  hving  &ith,'  his  books 
wonld  not  have  consisted  of  imper- 
fectly-connected passages,  where 
metaphor  jostles  metaphor,  and 
where  the  colours  are  laid  on  with 
tropical  lavishness.  It  was  because 
he  had  not  penetrated  to  the  core, 
that  he  took  refdge  in  the  mere 
accidents,  of  the  emotion.  Keats' s 
famous  colour  passage  in  The  Eve 
of  St.  Agnes  is,  to  my  mind,  mere 
surface-work  compared  with  the 
pm-e  intellectual  majesty  of  Hype- 
rion. 

In  Mr.  Morris's  poems  the  ex- 
pression of  the  idea  is  somehow 
reached  by  a  method  of  treatment 
apparently  desultory  and  garrulous, 
yet  surprisingly  effective.  Mr. 
Kossetti,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
never  desultory  nor  garrulous.  The 
thought  is  doubly  distilled  before 
it  leaves  his  crucible.  The  strong 
wine  of  imagination  is  given  us  un- 
diluted. His  poems  display  the 
highest  concentration  of  the  poetic 
faculty.  They  are  terse  as  epi- 
grams. Slovenliness — weak  expan- 
sion— words  or  thoughts  that  could 
be  dispensed  with — have  no  place 
in  this  wonderfully  compact  little 
volume. 

Mr.  Bossetti  seldom  uses  a  me- 
taphor. There  is  little  or  no  colour 
in  his  poems.  He  never  indulges 
in  elaborate  portraiture.  But  the 
pure  idea  is  presented  to  us  with 
surpassing  clearness.  He  realises 
the  emotion  in  the  most  absolute 
way.  The  fire  of  his  imagination 
is  a  spiritual  flame  which  con- 
sumes whatever  is  not  essential. 
Even  his  rare  use  of  metaphor  is 
characteristic.  It  may  be  said 
that,  as  a  general  rule,  metaphor 
is  used  to  make  thought  and  emo- 
tion more  palpable  to  the  sense. 
An  emotion  too  fine  and  rare  to  bear 
direct  expression  is  indirectly  appre- 
hended by  the  mind  through  the 
image  of  which  in  the  spiritual 
world    it    is    'the    double.*     Mr. 


Bossetti,  however,  commonly  uses 
metaphor  with  quite  another  result 
— with  the  result,  namely,  of  making' 
the  emotion  more  spiritual,  of  in- 
vesting it  with  a  more  intelleotnal 
character,  of  translating  it  into  a 
subtler  speech  of  the  spirit. 

Mr.  Bossetti's  poems  may  be 
regarded  as  falling  into  three  main 
groups — sonnets,  lyrics,  and  bal- 
lads, in  all  of  which  this  hi^h 
simplicity  and  supreme  directness 
are  apparent. 

The  sonnet  is  the  most  con- 
cise form  of  poetic  speech.  It  is 
to  poetry  what  wit  is  to  prose. 
The  principle  on  which  Words- 
worth's sonnets  are  constmcted 
is  very  apparent — ^too  apparent 
perhaps — for  his  constructive  fa- 
culty was  feeble,  and  he  had  little 
mental  elasticity.  In  the  first  half 
of  the  poem  the  writer  describes 
some  scene  of  natural  beauty  or 
interest,  then  he  turns  away  from 
the  direct  contemplation  of  the 
landscape  to  embody  the  feeling 
which  it  roused  or  the  thonght 
which  it  suggested.  Such  a  treat- 
ment is  apt  to  become  monotonous ; 
but  Wordsworth's  sonnets  are  saved 
from  monotony  by  their  gp?ave  and 
sustained  moral  sublimity  as  well 
as  by  their  occasionally  delicate  in- 
sight into  the  life  from  which  their 
inspiration  is  drawn.  Mr.  Bossetti's 
are  more  varied,  more  ardent, 
more  animated,  more  intellectually 
original  than  Wordsworth's;  and 
the  terse  and  concentrated  felicity 
of  his  language  is  here,  as  might 
indeed  be  expected,  specially  notice- 
able. He  does  not  appear  to  obey  any 
particular  sonnet  law — the  opening 
lines,  indeed,  generaUy  contain  the 
illustration  which  by  way  of  asso- 
ciation or  contrast  is  intended  to 
throw  light  upon  the  dominant 
feeling  of  the  poem  as  set  forth  in 
the  closing  lines ;  but  I  am  dis- 
posed to  think  that  there  are  few 
sonnets  in  our  later  literature  that 
are  brighter,  more  vivid,  more  dra- 
matic, and  yet  more  weighty  with 
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the  very  essence  of  high  feeling  and  impression  of  the  rest.     From  the 

thonght,   than  the  sonnets  which  section  of  The  House  of  Life  deyoted 

compose  The  House  of  Life  in  this  to  love  (which  is  indeed  the  mas- 

voliune.     One  or  two  of  the  most  ter-passion  of  the  whole  volnme),  I 

notable  are  for  certain  reasons  the  coll  the  following, 
least  quotable;  but  those  which  I        The  firstis  entitled 'Bridal  Birth/ 

have  selected  will    convey  a  fair  and  describes  the  birth  of  love : 

Ajs  wboD  desire,  long  darkling,  dawns,  and  first 

The  mother  looks  upon  the  newborn  child, 

Even  so  my  Ladj  stood  at  gazo  and  smiled 
When  her  soul  knew  at  length  the  Love  it  nursed. 
Bom  with  her  life,  creature  of  poignant  thirst 

And  exquisite  hunger,  at  her  heart  Love  lay 

Quickening  in  darkness,  till  a  voice  that  day 
Cried  on  him,  and  the  bonds  of  birth  were  burst. 
Now,  shielded  in  his  wings,  our  faces  yearn 

Together,  as  his  fuUgrown  feet  now  range 
The  grove,  and  his  wai*m  hands  our  couch  prepare : 
Till  to  his  song  our  bodiless  souls  in  turn 

Be  bom  his  children,  when  Death's  nuptial  change 
Leaves  us  for  light  the  halo  of  his  hair. 

The  diflferenco  between  the  mere  outskirts  and  the  inner  domain  of 
Love's  kingdom  is  represented  in 

LoVZfs  LOVEBS. 

Some  ladies  love  the  jewels  in  Love's  zone 

And  gold-tipped  darts  he  hath  for  painless  play 

In  idle  scornnil  hours  he  flings  away ; 
And  some  that  listen  to  his  lute's  soft  tone 
Do  love  to  deem  the  silver  praise  their  own ; 

Some  prize  his  blindfold  sight ;  and  there  be  they 

Who  kissed  his  wings  whidi  brought  him  yesterday 
And  thank  his  wings  to-day  that  he  is  flown. 
My  lady  only  loves  the  heart  of  Love : 

Therefore  Love's  heart,  my  lady,  hath  for  thee 

His  bower  of  unimagined  flower  and  tree  : 
There  kneels  he  now,  and  all-anhungered  of 
Thine  eyes  grey-lit  in  shadowing  hair  above. 

Seals  with  thy  mouth  his  immortality. 

The  poet-painter  thns  identifies  himself  with  the  portrait  of  his  lady : 

O  Lord  of  all  compassionate  control, 
0  Love !  let  this  my  Lady's  picture  glow 
Under  my  hand  to  praise  her  name,  and  show 
Even  of  her  inner  self  the  perfect  whole : 
That  he  who  seeks  her  beant/s  furthest  goal. 
Beyond  the  light  that  the  sweet  glances  tlm>w 
And  refluent  wave  of  the  sweet  smile,  may  know 
The  very  sky  and  sea-line  of  her  soul. 
Lo !  it  is  done.    Above  the  long  lithe  throat 
The  mouth's  mould  testifies  of  voice  and  kiss, 
The  shadowed  eyes  remember  and  foresee. 
•     Her  £Eu*e  is  made  her  shrine.    Let  all  men  note 
That  in  all  years  {O  Love,  thy  gift  is  this !) 
They  that  would  look  on  her  must  come  to  me. 

This  is  the  narrative  of 

A  Day  op  Love. 
Those  envied  places  which  do  know  her  well. 
And  are  so  scornful  of  this  lonely  place. 
Even  now  for  once  are  emptied  of  her  grace : 
Nowhere  but  here  she  is :  and  while  Love's  spell 
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From  his  predominaDt  presence  doth  compel 

All  Alien  houre,  an  outworn  populace, 

The  hours  of  Love  fill  full  the  echoing  space 
With  sweet  confederate  music  favourable. 
Now  many  memories  make  solicitous 

The  delicate  love-lines  of  her  mouth,  till,  lit 

With  quiyering  fire,  the  words  take  wing  from  it ; 
Aa  here  between  our  kisses  we  sit  thus 

Speaking  of  things  remembered,  and  so  sit 
Speechless  while  things  forgotten  call  to  us. 

This  on  *  Broken  Music  '  is  very  subtle  and  exquisite : 

The  mother  will  not  turn,  who  thinks  she  hears 

Her  nursling's  speech  first  grow  articulate ; 

But  breathless  with  averted  eyes  elate 
She  sits,  with  open  lips  and  open  ears, 
That  it  may  call  her  twice.    'Mid  doubts  and  fears 

Thus  oft  my  soul  has  hearkened ;  till  the  song, 

A  central  moan  for  days,  at  length  found  tongue, 
And  the  sweet  music  weflod  and  the  sweet  tears. 
But  now,  whatever  while  the  soul  is  &in 

To  list  that  wonted  murmur,  as  it  were 
The  speech-bound  sea-shell's  low  importunate  strain, — 

No  breath  of  song,  thy  voice  alone  is  there, 
0  bitterly  beloved j  and  all  her  gain 

Is  but  the  pang  of  unpermitted  prayer. 

In  *The   Hill  Summit,'   the   evening  light,  and  all  it  suggests,  is 
deliciously  rendered : 

This  feast  day  of  the  sun,  his  altar  there 

In  the  broad  west  has  blazed  for  vesper-song ; 

^Uid  I  have  loitered  in  the  vale  too  long 
And  gaze  now  a  belated  worshipper. 
Yet  may  I  not  forget  that  I  was  ware, 

So  journeying,  of  his  face  at  intervals 

Transfigured  where  the  fringed  horizon  falls, — 
A  fiery  bush  with  coruscating  hair. 
And  now  that  I  have  climbed  and  won  this  height, 

I  must  tread  downward  through  the  sloping  shade 
And  travel  the  bewildered  tracks  tUl  night. 

Yet  for  this  hour  I  still  may  here  be  stayed 

And  see  the  gold  air  and  the  silver  fade 
And  the  last  bird  fly  into  the  last  light. 

In  the  last  which  I  quote,  *  The    One  Hope,'  the  poet  rises  to  the 
high  mystical  altitude  with  which  he  is  not  unfamiliar : 

When  vain  desire  at  last  and  vain  regret 

Go  hand  in  hand  to  death,  and  all  is  vain. 

What  shall  assuage  the  unforgotten  pain 
And  teach  the  uufoigetfal  to  forget? 
Shall  Peace  be  still  a  sunk  stream  long  unmet, — 

Or  may  the  soul  at  once  in  a  green  plain 

Stoop  through  the  spray  of  some  sweet  life-fountain 
And  cull  the  dew-drenched  flowering  amulet  ? 
Ah !  when  the  wan  soul  in  that  golden  air 

Between  the  scripturod  petals  softly  blown 

Peers  breathless  for  the  gift  of  grace  unknown^ 
Let  no  such  joys  as  other  souls  count  fair 
But  only  the  one  Hope's  one  name  be  there, — 

Not  less  nor  more,  but  even  that  woxd  alone. 

Among  the  lyrical  poems  we  have  specimens  of  both  the  forms  with 
which   Mr.   Browning  has  made  us   familiar — the  peisonal  and  idb 
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dramatic.  The  former  are  of  course 
simpler  and  slighter,  and  (with  one 
or  two  exceptions  to  which  I  shall 
immediately  allude)  are  arch,  lively, 
and  highly  finished.  '  Sudden  Light ' 
is  one  of  those  consummate  trifles 
which  defy  analysis. 

I  have  been  here  before, 

But  when  or  how  I  cannot  tell : 

I  know  the  grass  beyond  the  door, 
The  sweet  keen  smell, 
The  sighing  sound,  the  lights  around  the 

shore. 

You  hare  been  mine  before, — 

How  long  ago  I  may  not  know : 
But  just  when  at  that  swallow's  soar 
Your  neck  turned  so, 
Some  veil  did  fall,— I  knew  it  all  of  yore. 

Then,  now, — perchance  ac^in !  .  .  .  . 
O    round   mine   eyes  your    tresses 
shake ! 
Shall  wo  not  lie  as  we  have  lain 
Thus  for  Love*8  sake, 
And  sleep,  and  wake,  yet  never  break  the 
chain? 

TMs  is  handled  with  equal  deli- 
cacy: 

FiBST  Love  Remembered. 

Peace  in  her  chamber,  wheresoever 

It  be,  a  holy  place : 
The  thought  still  brings  my  soul  such  grace 

As  morning  meadows  wear. 

Whether  it  still  be  small  and  light, 

A  maid's  who  dreams  alone, 
As  from  her  orchard-gate  the  moon 

Its  ceiling  showed  at  night: 

Or  whether,  in  a  shadow  dense 

As  nuptial  hymns  invoke. 
Innocent  maidenhood  awoke 

To  married  innocence : 

There  still  the  thanks  unheard  await 
The  unconscious  gift  bequeathed ; 

For  there  my  soul  this  hour  has  breathed 
An  air  inviolate. 

'  A  Young  Fir- Wood'  is  worthy  of 
Peter  Graham's  canvas : 

These  little  firs  to-day  are  things 

To  clasp  into  a  giant's  cap. 

Or  fans  to  suit  his  lady's  lap. 
Sut  many  winters  many  springs 

Shall  cherish  them  in  strength  and  sap, 

Till  they  be  marked  upon  the  map, 
A  wood  for  the  wind's  wanderings. 


All  seed  is  in  the  sower^s  hands : 

And  what  at  first  wa«  trained  to  spread 
Its  i^elter  for  some  single  head, — 

Yea,  even  such  fellowship  of  wands, — 
May  hide  the  sunset,  and  the  shade 
Of  its  great  multitude  be  laid 

Upon  the  earth  and  elder  sands. 

The  exceptions  to  which  I  have 
alluded  are  *Tho  Portrait'  and 
*The  Blessed  Damozel.'  Both  of 
these  appear  to  me  to  be  very  great 
and  noble  poems.  Some  of  the 
stanzas  in  ^  The  Portrait,'  such  as — 

This  is  her  picture  as  she  was : 
It  seems  a  thing  to  wonder  on, 

As  though  mine  image  in  the  glass 
Should  tarry  when  myself  am  gone. 

I  gaze  until  she  seems  to  stir, — 

Until  mine  eyes  almost  aver 
That  now,  even  now,  the  sweet  lips  part 
To  breathe  the  words  of  the  sweet  heart : — 

^Vnd  yet  the  earth  is  over  her. 

Alas !  even  such  the  thin-drawn  ray 

That    makes    the    prison -depths   more 
rude, — 

The  drip  of  water  night  and  day 
Giving  a  tongue  to  solitude. 

Yet  this,  of  all  love's  perfect  prize, 

Kemains  ;  save  what  m  mournful  guise 
Takes  counsel  with  my  soul  alone, — 
Save  what  is  secret  and  unknown, 

Below  the  earth,  above  the  skies. 


A  deep  dim  wood  ;  and  there  she  stands 

As  m  that  wood  that  day  :  for  so 
Was  the  still  movement  of  her  hands 

.\nd  such  the  pure  line's  gracious  flow. 
And  passing  fair  the  type  must  seem. 
Unknown  the  presence  and  the  dream. 

'Tis  she :  though  of  herself,  alas ! 

Less  than  her  shadow  on  the  grass 
Or  than  her  image  in  the  stream. 

That  day  we  met  there,  I  and  sho 

One  with  the  other  aU  alone  ; 
And  we  wore  blithe  ;  yet  memoiy 

Saddens  those  hours,  as  when  the  moon 
Looks  upon  daylight.     And  with  her 
I  stooped  to  drink  the  spring-water, 

Athirst  where  other  waters  sprang ; 

And  where  the  echo  is,  she  sang,— 
My  soul  another  echo  there. 


And  as  I  wrought,  while  all  above 
And  all  around  was  fragrant  air, 

In  the  sick  burthen  of  my  love 

It  seemed  each  sun-thrilled  blossom  there 

Beat  like  a  heart  among  the  leaves. 

O  heart  that  never  beata  nor  heaves, 
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In  that  one  darkness  lying  stilK 
What  now  to  thee  my  love's  great  will 
Or  the  fine  web  the  sonshino  weaves  ? 

For  now  doth  dayliglit  disavow 

Those  days, — nought  left  to  bee  or  hear. 
Only  in  solemn  whispers  now 

At  night-time  these  things  reach  mine  ear, 
Wheji  the  leaf-shadows  at  a  breath 
Shrink  in  the  road,  and  all  the  heath, 

Forest  and  water,  f&r  and  wide, 

In  limpid  starlight  glorified, 
Lie  like  the  mystery  of  death — 

ooald  not  easily  be  surpassed ;  bnt  as 
a  whole  ^  The  Blessed  Damozel  *  is 
perhaps  the  most  striking  poem  in 
the  volume.  It  displays  in  nearly 
every  verse  what  I  have  called  the 
highest  faculty  of  the  poet — the 
faculty  of  imaginative  vision — com- 
bined with  a  certain  homely  and 
familiar  pathos.  This  blessed  soul 
looking  down  upon  the  earth  from 
the  ledge  of  heaven  is  strangely 
stirred  with  mortal  passion,  and 

the  clear-ranged  unnumbered  heads, 
Bowed  with  their  aureoles, 

are  less  to  her  than  one  sinftd  man 
whose  tearless  sorrow  time  cannot 
cure.  The  passages  which  are 
printed  in  italics  (a  vicious  practice, 
I  admit)  are  those  to  which  I  would 
direct  the  special  attention  of  the 
reader. 

The  Blessed  Dahozel. 

The  blessed  damozel  leaned  out 
From  the  gold  bar  of  Heaven ; 

Her  eyes  were  deeper  than  the  depth 
Of  waters  stilled  at  even ; 

She  had  three  lilies  in  her  hand, 

And  the  stars  in  her  hair  were  seven. 

Her  robe,  ungirt  from  clasp  to  hem. 
No  wrought  flowers  did  adorn, 

But  a  white  rose  of  Mary*s  gift. 
For  service  meetly  worn ; 

Her  hair  that  lay  along  her  buck 
Was  yellow  like  ripe  corn. 

Herseemed  she  scarce  had  been  a  day 

One  of  God's  choristers ; 
The  wonder  tias  not  yet  quite  yonc 

From  that  still  look  oj  hers  ; 
Albeit,  to  them  she  left,  her  day 

Had  counted  as  ten  years. 

(To  one,  it  is  ten  years  of  years. 

.  .  .  Yet  now,  and  in  this  place, 
Surely  she  leaned  o'er  me  -her  hair 

Fell  all  about  my  face.  .  .  . 
NothiDg:  the  autumn  fall  of  leaves. 

The  whole  year  sets  apace.) 


It  was  the  rampart  of  God*s  house 

Tliat  she  was  standing  on ; 
By  God  built  over  the  sheer  depth 

Tlie  which  is  Space  begun ; 
So  high,  that  looking  downward  thence 

She  scarce  coidd  see  the  sun. 

It  lies  in  Heaven,  across  the  flootl 

Of  ether,  as  a  bridge. 
Beneath,  the  tides  of  day  and  night 

With  fiame  and  darkness  ridge 
The  void  J  as  low  as  where  this  earth 

Spins  like  a  fretful  midge. 
Heard  hardly,  some  of  her  new  friends 

Amid  their  loving  games 
Spake  evermore  among  themselves 

Their  virginal  chaste  names ; 
And  t/te  soiUs  mounting  up  to  God 

Went  by  Iter  like  thin  flames. 

And  still  she  bowed  herself  and  stooped 

Out  of  the  circling  charm ; 
Until  her  bosom  must  have  made 

The  bar  she  leaned  on  warm. 
And  the  lilies  lay  as  if  asleep 

Along  her  bended  arm. 

From  the  fixed  place  of  Ueeven  she  saw 

Time  like  a  pulse  shake  fierce 
Through  all  the  worlds.  Her  gaze  still  strorc 

Within  the  gulf  to  pierce 
Its  path ;  and  now  she  spoke  as  when 

The  stars  sang  in  their  spheres. 

The  sun  was  gone  now ;  the  curled  moon 

Was  like  a  little  feather 
Fluttering  far  down  the  gulf;  and  now 

She  spoke  through  the  still  weather. 
Her  voice  was  like  the  voice  the  stars 

Had  when  they  sang  together. 

(Ah  sweet !     Just  now,  in  that  bird's  song. 

Strove  not  her  accents  there, 
Fain  to  be  hearkened  ?    When  those  bells 

Possessed  the  mid-day  air, 
Strove  not  her  steps  to  peach  my  side 

Down  all  the  echoing  stair  ?  ) 

*  I  wish  that  he  were  come  to  me. 

For  he  will  come,'  she  said. 

*  Have  I  not  prayed  in  Heaven  ? — on  earth, 

Lord,  Lord,  has  he  not  pray*d? 
Are  not  two  prayers  a  perfect  strength 
iVnd  shall  I  feel  afraid? 

*  We  two  will  stand  beside  that  shrine. 

Occult,  withheld,  untrod. 
Whose  lamps  are  stirred  continually 

With  prayer  sent  up  to  God ; 
And  see  our  old  prayers,  granted,  melt 

Each  like  a  little  cloud.* 

{Alas!     We  two,  we  two,  thou  soi/st ! 

Yea,  o7ie  wast  thou  with  me 
That  once  of  old,    Bnt  shall  God  lift 

To  endless  unity 
The  soul  whose  likeness  with  thy  sov^ 

Was  but  its  lote  for  thee?) 
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*  We  two/  she  said,  *  will  seek  the  groves 

Where  the  ladj  Mary  is, 
With  her  five  handmaidens,  whoso  names 

Are  five  sweet  symphonies, 
Cecily,  Gertrude,  Magdalen, 

Margaret  and  Rosalys. 

*  Herself  shall  bring  us,  hand  in  hand. 

To  Him  round  whom  all  souls 
Kneel,  t/ie  clear-ranged  unmi inhered  hettd^ 

Bowed  with  their  aureofes : 
And  angels  meeting  us  shall  sing 

To  their  citherns  and  citolcs. 

^  There  will  I  ask  of  Christ  the  Lord 

Thus  much  for  him  and  me : — 
Only  to  live  as  once  on  earth 

With  Love,— only  to  bo, 
As  then  awhile,  for  ever  now 

Together,  I  and  he/ 

She  gazed  and  listened  and  then  said. 
Less  sad  of  speech  than  mild, — 

^  All  this  is  when  he  comes.'     She  censed. 
The  light  thrilled  towards  her^fiWd 

With  angels  in  strong  level  flight. 
Her  eyes  prayed,  and  she  smil'd. 

<J  saw  her  smile.^    But  soon  their  path 

Was  vague  in  aistant  spheres : 
And  then  she  cast  her  arms  along 

The  golden  barriers, 
And  laid  her  face  between  her  hands, 

And  wept.     (I  heard  hor  tears.) 

Among  the  dramatic  lyrics — 
lyrical  in  form,  dramatic  in  prin- 
ciple— *  Troy  Town/  '  Eden  Bower,' 

*  Ave,'  and  '  A  Last  Confession,*  are 
the  most  noticeable.  In  '  Troy 
Town '  the  subtle  malice  of  Venus 
ifl  very  delicately  indicated ;  *  Eden 
Bower'  is  the  powerful  but  some- 
-what  unpleasant  conception  of  a 
serpent- woman ;  'A  Last  Confes- 
sion '  is  a  story  of  Italian  love  and 
Italian  passion  which  might  have 
been  drawn  by  one  of  the  old  masters 
of  tragedy.  It  contains  the  most 
charming  bit  of  portrait-painting 
in  the  volume.    This  is  the  heroine : 

Yes,  let  me  think  of  her  as  then ;  for  so 
fier  image.  Father,  is  not  like  tiie  sights 
"Which  come  when  yon  are  gone.     She  had 

a  mouth 
Made  to  bring  death  to  life, — the  underlip 
Sucked  in,  as  if  it  strove  to  kiss  itself. 
Her  face  was  ever  pale,  as  when  one  stoops 
Over  wan  water ;  and  the  dark  crisped  hair 
And  the  hair's  shadow  made  it  paler  still : — 
Deep-serried  locks,  the  darkness  of  the  cloud 
Where  the  moon's  gaze  is  set  in  eddying 
gloom. 


Her  body  bore  her  neck  as  the  tree's  stem 
Bears  the  top  branch ;  and  as  tlic  brunch 

sustains 
The  flower  of  the  year's  pride,  her  high  neck 

bore 
That  face  made  wonderful  with  night  and 

day. 
Her  voice  was  swift,  yet  ever  the  last  words 
Fell  lingeringly;  and  roundetl  finger-tipK 
She   had.  that   clung  a   littlo  where  they 

touched 
*Vnd  then  were  gone  o'  tlie  instant     Her 

great  ejes. 
That  sometimes  turned  half  dizzily  beneath 
The  passionate  lids,  as  faint,  when   she 

would  speak, 
Had  also  in  them  hidden  springs  of  mirth. 
Which  under  the  dark  lashos  evermore 
Shook  to  her  laugh,  as  when  a  bird  flics 

low 
Between  the  water  and  the  willow-lejives. 
And  the  shade  quivers  till  ho  wins  the  light. 

*  Ave '  is  an  effort  to  enter  into 
the  inner  life  of  Mary,  the  mother 
of  Christ — a  highly  imaginative 
piece  of  realism  which  contrasts 
curiously  with  the  mediaovalism  of 
'The  Blessed  Damozel/  seeing 
that  the  one  may  be  said  to  belong 
to  the  present,  the  other  to  a  past 
that  has  grown  mystical  and  ideal. 
I  quote  one  or  two  of  the  verses. 

AVB. 

Mind'st    thou   not  (when  June's   heavy 

breath 
Warmed  the  long  days  in  Nazareth), 
That  eve  thou  didst  go  forth  to  give 
Thy  flowers  some  drink  that  they  might 

live 
One  faint  night  nioi'o  amid  tlic  Hands  ? 
Far  off  the  trees  were  as  pale  wands 
Against  the  fervid  sky :  the  sea 
Sighed  farther  off  eternally 
As  human  sorrow  sighs  in  sleep. 
Then  suddenly  the  awe  grew  deep. 
As  of  a  day  to  which  all  days 
Were  footsteps  in  God's  secret  ways  : 
Until  a  folding  sense,  like  i)rayer. 
Which  is,  as  God  is,  overj-where. 
Gathered  about  thee ;  and  a  voice 
Spake  to  thee  without  any  noise. 
Being  of  the  silence : — *  Hail,'  it  said, 
*  Thou  that  art  highly  faroured  ; 
The  Lord  is  with  thee  here  and  now ; 
Blessed  among  all  women  thou.' 

Ah !  knew'st  thou  of  the  end,  wlujn  fir.-jt 
That  Babe  was  on  thy  bosom  nurs'd  ? — 
Or  when  He  tottered  round  thy  knee 
Bid  thy  great  sorrow  dawn  on  thee  ? — 
And  through  His  boyhood,  year  by  year 
Eating  with  Him  the  Passover, 
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Didst  thou  discern  confusedly 

That  holier  sacrament,  when  He, 

The  bitter  cup  about  to  quaflF, 

Should  break  the  bread  and  eat  thereof  ? — 

Or  came  not  yet  the  knowledge,  even 

Till  on  some  day  forecast  in  Heaven 

His  feet  passed  tlirough  thy  door  to  press 

Upon  BUs  Father's  business? — 

Or  still  was  God's  high  secret  kept? 

Nay,  but  I  think  the  whisper  crept 
like  growth  through  childhood.    Work  and 

play, 
Things  common  to  the  course  of  day, 
Awed  thee  with  meanings  unfulfilVd ; 
And  all  through  girlhood,  something  stilFd 
Thy  senses  like  the  birth  of  light, 
"When  thou  hast  trimmed  thy  lamp  at  night 
Or  washed  thy  garments  in  the  stream ; 
To  whose  white  bed  had  come  the  dream 
That  He  was  thine  and  thou  wast  His 
Who  feeds  among  the  field-lilies. 
O  solemn  shadow  of  the  end 
In  that  wise  spirit  long  contain'd  ! 
O  awful  end  I  and  those  unsaid 
Long  years  when  It  was  Finishkl  I 

Soul,  is  it  Faith,  or  Love,  or  Hope, 
That  lets  me  see  her  standing  up 
Where  the  light  of  the  Throne  is  bright? 
Unto  the  left,  unto  the  right, 
The  cherubim,  arrayed,  coiyoint, 
float  inward  to  a  golden  point, 
And  from  between  the  seraphim 
The  glory  issues  for  a  hymn. 

Such  L'nes  'as  these  last,  and 
others  in  the  *  Blessed  Damozol/  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  remind  me  of 
some  of  the  glorious  designs  with 
which  David  Scott  added  a  new 
charm  to  the  Filgrim^s  Progress — 
especiallj  to  that  last  and  mightiest 
effort  of  his  pencil  which  represents 
the  heavenly  host,  rank  after  rank, 
gathered  round  the  throne  of  God 
— the  innermost  centre  of  light. 

Mr.  Biossetti's  ballads  are  few  in 
number,  but  really  admirable  in 
quality.  *Stratton  "Water' is  a  sin- 
gularly fidthful  reproduction  of  the 
old  English  and  Scotch  ballad  form, 
both  the  measure  and  spirit  hemg 
consistently  preserved.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  'The  Staff  and 
Scrip,'  and  of  *  Sister  Helen,'  though 
a  somewhat  more  '  modem  touch ' 
(that  more  involved  thought  uhiess 
from  which  a  modem  poet  finds  it 
BO  difficult  to  escape)  may  oooa- 


sionally  be  detected  in  them,  as  in 
these  stanzas  from  the  former : 

Her  eyes  were  like  the  wave  within ; 

Like  water-reeds  the  poise 
Of  her  soft  body,  dainty  thin ; 

And  like  the  water  s  noise 
Her  plaintive  voice. 

For  him,  the  stream  had  never  welFd 

In  desert  tracts  malign 

[   So  sweet;  nor  had  he  ever  felt 

So  faint  in  the  sunshine 

Of  Palestine. 

Right  so,  he  knew  that  he  saw  weep 
Each  night  through  every  dream 

The  Queen's  own  face,  confused  in  sleep 
With  visages  supreme 
Not  known  to  him. 

With  the  exception  of  'The 
Blessed  Damozel,'  the  most  impres- 
sive poem  in  the  volume  is  *  Sister 
Helen.'  It  is  founded  upon  an  old 
tradition  of  witchcraft,  that  a  waxen 
figure  or  image  may  be  so  intimately 
associated  with  the  person  whom  it 
represents,  that  the  destruction  or 
consumption  of  the  one  involves 
the  decay  and  death  of  the  other. 
The  betrayed  woman  essays  the 
terrible  experiment.  She  melts  her 
*  waxen  man '  before  the  fire,  and 
her  false  lover  dies.  A  fierce  and 
relentless  irony  pervades  the  piece, 
intensified  by  the  weird  refrain,  the 
echo  repeated  from  earth  and  hea- 
ven, as  it  were,  of  consuming  hate 
and  hopeless  despair.  Each  scene 
is  painted  with  surprising  vividness 
(seeing  that  there  is  no  direct  narra- 
tive, but  only  the  talk  between 
brother  and  sister,  and  this  weird 
wail  adding  its  touch  of  grimness 
and  reality  to  the  successive  inci- 
dents) ;  first,  the  room  in  which  the 
&tal  fire  already  begins  to  bum  low, 
then  the  clear  moonlight  high  xzp 
in  the  windy  balcony,  then  tiie 
sounds  of  the  horses'  hoo&  and  of 
men's  voices  outside  entreating  pity 
from  the  pitiless,  and  last  the  white 
form  entering  at  the  door  which 
opens  right  away  into  the  star- 
white  visionary  night.  The  space 
at  my  disposal  wiU  enable  me  to 
quote  the  opeoing  and  closing 
stanzas  only. 
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818TBB  Hblsk. 

« Why  did  you  melt  your  vnxen  man, 

Si«t«r  Helen? 

To-day  is  the  third  since  you  began/ 

*  The  time  was  long,  yet  the  time  ran, 

Littl<»  brother/ 
(0  Mather,  Mary  Mother, 
Three  days  to^ay,  between  Hell  and  Heaven  /) 

'  But  if  you  have  done  your  work  aright, 

Sister  Helen, 
YouTl  let  me  play,  for  you  said  I  might/ 

•  Be  veiy  still  m  your  play  to-night, 

Little  brother/ 
(0  MotJtcr,  Mary  Mother, 
Third    night,   to-niyht,  between  JIcll  and 
Heaven!) 


'  Oh  the  waxen  knave  was  plump  to-day, 

Sister  Helen ; 
How  like  dead  folk  ho  has  dropped  away !' 

*  Nay  now,  of  the  dead  what  can  you  say. 

Little  brother?' 
(0  Mother,  Mary  Mother, 
What  of  the  dead,  between  Hell  and  Heathen  ?) 

*  Now  dose  your  eyes,  for  they're  sick  and 

sore. 

Sister  Helen, 
And  ni  play  without  the  gallery  door/ 

*  Ay,  let  me  rest, — FU  lie  on  the  floor, 

Little  brother/ 
(O  Mother,  Marv  Mother, 
What  rest  to-night,  between  Hal  and  Hea- 
ven?) 

'  Here  high  up  in  the  balcony, 

Sister  Helen, 
The  moon  flies  face  to  face  with  me/ 
'  Ay,  look  and  say  whatever  you  see. 
Little  brother/ 
(0  Mother,  Mary  Mother, 
What  tight  to-night,  between  Hell  and  Hca- 
venf) 

«  Outside  it's  merry  in  the  wind's  wake, 

Sister  Helen ; 
In  the  shaken  trees  the  chill  stars  shake/ 
'Hush,  heard  you  a  horse-tread  as  you 
spake, 

Little  brother?' 
(0  Mother,  Mary  Mother, 
What   sound   to-night,  between  Hell  and 
Heavenl) 

'  I  hear  a  horse-tread,  and  I  see. 

Sister  Helen, 
Three  horsemen  that  ride  terribly.' 
*  Little  brother,  whence  come  the  three. 
Little  brother?* 
(0  Mother,  Mary  Mother, 
Whence  should  they  come,  between  Hell  and 
Heaven  J) 

And  then  one  by  one  the  brothers 


and  the  father  of  the  false  Keith 
ride  up,  and  passionately  entreat 
her  to  have  pity — in  vain. 

*  Oh  the  wind  is  sad  in  the  iron  chill. 

Sister  Helen, 
And  weary  sad  they  look  bv  the  hill/ 

*  But  Keith  of  Ewem's  sad'der  still, 

Little  brother!' 
(0  Mother,  Mary  Mother, 
Most  sad  of  all,  between  Heil  and  Heaven!) 

*See,  see,  the  wax  has  dropped  from  its 
place. 

Sister  Helen, 
And  the  flames  are  winning  up  apace !' 

*  Yet  here  thoy  bum  but  for  a  space, 

Little  brother ! ' 
(O  Mother,  Mary  Mother, 
Here  for  a  space,  between  Hell  and  Heaven  !) 

*  Ah !   what  white  thing  at  the  door  has 

cross'd, 

Sister  Helen? 
Ah !  what  is  this  that  sighs  in  the  froit ?' 

*  A  soul  that  s  lost  as  mine  is  lost. 

Little  brother!' 
(0  Mother,  Mary  Mother, 
Lost,  lost,  all  lost,  between  Hell  and  Heaven  !) 

The  one  or  two  narrative  poems 
in  the  volume  are  hardly  up  to  the 
level  of  this,  or  indeed  of  the  more 
strictly  lyrical  portion  of  the  volume 
in  general ;  though  *  Dante  in  Ve- 
rona '  is  a  concise  and  picturesque 
sketch  of  the  great  poet's  exile,  and 

*  Jenny  '  is  a  curious  study — half 
scornful,  half  pitiful — of  a  life  which 
upon  the  whole,  perhaps,  is  best 
left  unrecorded,  so  little  can  be 
made  of  it  either  by  priest  or  poet. 
Yet  some  of  the  not  least  striking 
passages  in  the  volume  are  to  be 
found  in  this  piece,  as,  for  example, 
such  as  those : 

Why,  Jenny,  you're  asleep  at  last ! — 
Asleep,  poor  Jenny,  hard  and  fast, — 
So  youn^  and  soft  and  tired ;  so  fair, 
With  chin  thus  nestled  in  your  hair. 
Mouth  quiet,  eyelids  almost  blue 
As  if  some  sky  of  dreams  shone  through  r 

Just  as  another  woman  sleeps ! 
Enough  to  throw  one's  thoughts  in  heap& 
Of  doubt  and  horror, — what  to  say  ♦ 
Or  think, — this  awful  secret  sway. 
The  potter's  power  over  the  clay ! 
Of  the  same  lump  (it  has  been  said) 
For  honour  and  dishonour  made. 
Two  sister  vessels.    Here  is  one. 
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My  cousin  Nell  is  fond  of  fiin, 
And  fond  of  dress,  and  change,  and  praise, 
So  mere  a  woman  in  her  ways  : 
And  if  her  sweet  eyes  rich  in  youth 
Are  like  her  lips  that  tell  the  truth, 
My  cousin  Nell  is  fond  of  lore. 
And  she's  the  girl  Pm  proudest  of. 
Who  does  not  prize  her,  guard  her  well? 
The  love  of  change,  in  cousin  Nell, 
Shall  find  the  best  and  hold  it  dear : 
The  uuconquered  mirth  turn  quieter 
Not  through  her  own,  through  others'  woe : 
The  conscious  pride  of  beauty  glow 
Beside  another's  pride  in  her, 
One  little  part  of  all  they  share. 
For  Lore  himself  shall  ripen  these 
In  a  kind  soil  to  just  increase 
Through  years  of  fertilizing  peace. 

Of  the  same  lump  (as  it  is  said) 
For  honour  and  dishonour  made. 
Two  sister  vessels.    Here  is  one. 

It  mokes  a  goblin  of  the  siui. 

So  pure, — so  fall'n !    How  dare  to  think 
Of  the  first  common  kindred  link  ? 
Yet,  Jenny,  tiU  the  world  shall  bum 
It  seems  that  all  things  take  their  turn ; 
And  who  shall  say  but  this  fair  tree 
May  need,  in  changes  that  may  be, 
Your  children's  children's  chority  ? 
Scorned  then,  no  doubt,  as  you  are  scom'd ! 
Shall  no  man  hold  his  pride  forewarn'd 
Till  in  the  end,  the  Day  of  Day^, 
At  Judgment,  one  of  his  own  race, 
As  frail  and  lost  as  vou,  shall  rise, — 
His  daughter,  with  his  mother's  eyes  ? 

Fair  shines  the  gilded  aureole 
In  which  our  highest  painters  place 
Some  living  woman's  simple  face. 
And  the  stilled  features  thus  descried 
As  Jenny's  long  throat  droops  aside,— 


The  shadows  where  the  cheeks  are  thin. 
And  pure  wide  curve  from  ear  to  chin, — 
With  RaflBiel's  or  Da  Vinci's  hand 
To  show  them  to  men's  souls,  mi^t  stand. 
Whole  ages  long,  the  whole  world  through, 
For  preachings  of  what  God  can  do. 
What  has  man  done  here  ?    How  atone. 
Great  God,  for  this  which  man  has  done? 
And  for  the  body  and  soul  which  by 
Man's  pitiless  doom  must  now  comply 
With  lifelong  hell,  what  lullaby 
Of  sweet  forgetful  second  birth 
Kemains?    All  dark.    No  sign  on  earth 
What  measure  of  God's  rest  endows 
The  many  mansions  of  his  house. 

The  reader  bas  now  some  fair 
samples  Of  these  poents  before  him. 
He  must  judge  for  bimself  of  their 
value.  I  have  indicated  briefly  my 
own  opinion.  I  think  that  /Mr. 
Bossetti  has  proved  that  he  possesses 
the  supreme  faculiy  of  the  poefr— 
imaginative  vision,  Hence  his  cohe- 
rence, directness,  dimpHcity,  concen- 
tration, and  insight.  There  are 
other  qualities  no  doubt  which  go  to 
the  making  of  a  poet,  but  there  k 
none  higher,  none  rarer  than  that 
which  enables  him  to  present  to  us, 
without  colour  or  metaphor,  but  in 
sharp,  clear,  and  articulate  outliLc 
— the  emotion  or  idea  in  its  sim- 
plest, most  rudimentary,  and  most 
rigorously  intellectual  and  spiritnal 
aspect.  This  is  what  Mr.  Kossetti 
has  done;  and  what  the  highest 
order  of  poets  alone  can  do. 


(^^^^^ 
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WHEN  Mr.  Forster  was  address- 
inj;^  his  coustituents  before 
the  begiiining  of  the  session,  he 
spoke  with  great  confidence  of  the 
religions  difficulty.  He  evidently 
expected  that  he  would  be  able  to 
propose  a  measure  which  should 
meet  the  views  of  all  reasonable 
men,  and  enable  us  to  unite  in 
organising  a  really  effective  system 
of  national  education.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  bill  has  explained  the 
grounds  upon  which  this  confidence 
rested.  By  leaving  considerable 
freedom  to  the  local  boards,  and 
by  imposing  a  stringent  conscience 
elause  upon  all  denominational 
schools  which  should  receive  aid 
firom  the  public  funds,  he  expected 
to  appease  all  but  the  most  un- 
reasonable jealousies.  Vestries  and 
town  councils  would  be  able  to  give 
the  management  of  the  schools  to 
the  denominations  which  happened 
to  be  in  the  majority  in  the  various 
districts,  or,  if  they  pleased,  would 
found  purely  secular  schools ;  whilst 
in  any  case  the  infant  Dissenter 
•would  be  sufficiently  protected  by 
the  conscience  clause  from  the 
contagion  of  uncongenial  doc- 
trines. Mr.  Forster's  anticipations 
have  scarcely  been  ftilfilled.  Al- 
though the  party  which  openly 
expresses  discontent  is  not  very 
numerous  within  the  walls  of  the 
House,  it  has  a  moral  weight  dis- 
proportioned  to  its  numbers.  It  is 
composed  of  those  who  should  be 
the  most  natural  supporters  of  a 
liberal  Government ;  and  it  may  be 
fairly  inferred  that  the  discontent 
which  finds  open  expression  amongst 
the  independent  Badicals  is  pro- 
bably spread  very  widely,  though 
in  a  latent  form,  amongst  the  well- 
disciplined  ranks  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
thorough-g^ing  supporters.  Out- 
side Parliament  the  state  of  opinion 
is  still  more  significant.  It  cannot 
be  doubted  that  the  Dissenters  as  a 
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body  entirely  refuse  to  listen  to  the 
voice  of  the  charmer,  and  in  almost 
every  borough  in  England  the  Dis- 
senters form  a  very  important  fittc- 
tion  of  the  Liberal  party.  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  at  present  a  strong 
majority  at  his  back  ;  he  may,  if  he 
pleases,  use  his  power  to  quell  any 
mutiny  amongst  his  own  followers, 
or  at  least  to  prevent  them  from 
making  an  effectual  protest.  For 
the  time,  he  may  succeed  in  render- 
ing the  Radicals  insignificant  by 
the  help  of  the  Conservatives ;  he 
may  join  himself  to  Mr.  Beresford 
Hope  in  order  to  quench  Mr. 
Fawcett;  and  he  may  affect  to 
despise  the  impracticable  crotchets 
of  men  who  propose  to  use  an  over- 
whelming Liberal  majority  to  carry 
out  a  thorough-going  Liberal  po- 
licy. AU  this,  we  say,  is  perfectly 
possible ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  it  is 
exceedingly  dangerous.  Old  history 
books  are  always  emphatic  on  the 
danger  of  calling  in  a  foreign 
enemy  to  suppress  a  home-bred 
rebel ;  and  the  truth  is  applicable 
to  the  war&re  which  is  carried  on 
at  polling-booths  and  in  public 
speeches.  It  will  be  a  very  dear 
triumph  to  Mr.  Gladstone  if  he  wins 
the  battle  at  the  price  of  alienating 
his  staunchest  supporters ;  and  it 
would  be  a  subject  for  most  sincere 
regret  if  the  party  were  to  be 
broken  up  or  seriously  weakened 
when  it  has  so  much  work  before  it 
of  supreme  importance. 

It  is  therefore  worth  while  to  en- 
quire how  the  confidence  expressed 
by  Mr.  Forster  has  been  followed  by 
a  state  of  feeling  which  is  thorough- 
ly uncomfortable,  if  not  precisely 
ominous.  The  argument  whicn 
appears  to  have  been  in  his  mind  at 
the  time  of  speaking  was  tolerably 
plain,  and  must  have  suggested  itself 
to  everybody  who  has  considered 
the  subject  with  ordinary  care. 
What  after  all,  one  asks,  is  the  real 
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meaning  of  this  religious  difficulty? 
Does  it  so  yeiy  much  matter  what 
the  youthful  clodhopper  or  the 
neglected  city  Arab  is  really 
taught?  It  is  highly  desirable 
that  he  should  hare  some  sort  of 
religious  instruction — that  his  mind 
should  not  be  a  perfect  blank,  as  it 
■eems  to  be  at  present,  as  to  the 
existence  of  God  or  another  world, 
and  that  he  should  have  a  little 
more  fJEMniliariiy  with  theological 
tenets  than  is  implied  in  an  early 
proficiency  in  proikne  swearing. 
But  then  there  is  not  the  slightest 
probability  that  he  will  ever  rise  to 
the  funtest  glimpse  of  the  points 
upon  which  theological  opinion  is 
really  divided.  He  is  perfectly  pro- 
tected against  erroneous  views  as  to 
justification  by  £uth  or  the  efficacy 
of  the  sacraments,  net  by  any  arti- 
ficial conscience  clause,  but  by  an 
absolute  incapacity  for  taking  any 
interest  whatever  in  the  subject. 
He  may  be  brought  to  go  over  by 
rote  a  creed  or  a  oatechusm  in  the 
spirit  of  an  ingenuous  youth  who 
lately  expressed  his  belief  in  the 
'  Ronum  Catholic  ghost ; '  but  his 
theological  views  are  at  the  very 
best  in  that  embryonic  stage  in 
which  the  specific  differ^M^es  have 
not  yet  begun  to  make  themselves 
manilest.  Indeed,  the  remark 
might  be  made  with  a  more  ex- 
tended application.  Take  any  young 
gentieman  who  has  been  brought  up 
in  our  best  seminaries  of.  sound  learn- 
ing and  religious  educadon,  who 
has  passed  from  Eton  to  Oxford, 
and  gone  through  the  usual  course 
of  iMrrning  which  fits  him  so  emi- 
nently to  be  a  useful  clergyman  or 
lawyer,  and  ask  him  to  define  for 
you  the  shades  of  opinion  which 
divide  the  Church  of  England  from 
the  Wcsleyans  or  the  Baptists.  If 
he  is  one  of  those  enthusiastic 
young  gentlemei  who  have  become 
fibllowers  of  Mr.  Idddon  or  Dr. 
Pusey,  he  will  have  an  opinion  or 
two,  or,  we  should  rather  say,  he 
will  be  able  to  make  an  assertion  or 


two,  about  apostolical  succession 
and  Catholic  traditions.  If  he  is 
just  fredh  from  cramming  himself 
for  the  ordination  examination,  it 
is  also  possible  that  he  may  be  ready 
with  a  few  formulae  as  to  points  of 
£uth.  But  cross-examine  him  a 
little,  talk  to  him  as  a  man  of  OQm- 
mon  sense,  drive  him  out  of  the 
conventional  phraseology  in  which 
he  naturally  shelters  himself,  and 
then  say  whether  or  not  he  has  any- 
thing that  can  be  &irly  ddled  an 
opinion  upon  any  of  the  topics  in 
question.  Probably  his  most  dis- 
tinct view  will  be  that  the  Church 
of  England  is  the  proper  place  for 
a  gentleman,  and  that  a  Dissenter 
is  a  noxious  animal  to  be  classed 
with  poachers  and  the  other  vermin 
by  which  a  civilised  country  is  in- 
fasted.  But  of  Churches  consid^r^ 
as  representing  difierent  schools  of 
thought  or  special  theological  tenets, 
he  wUl  be  as  ignorant  as  he  gone- 
rally  is  of  any  branch  of  natural 
history.  Nor  is  this  ignorance 
remarkable;  for,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  most  of  the  old  controvendes 
which  once  divided  Churches  hawe 
retired  from  the  region  of  living 
thought,  and  have  become  to  reason- 
ing beings  matters  of  purely  his- 
torical interest.  Few  people  know, 
and  still  fewer  care,  what  are  those 
points  of  doctrine,  once  so  intensely 
exciting  and  now  represented  only 
by  a  few  barren  formulse,  by  which 
difierent  sects  of  Protestants  were 
formerly  divided.  We  may  ven- 
ture to  say  that  amongst  grown-up 
men,  not  qualified  by  some  special 
line  of  study,  scarcely  one  in  a 
hundred — not  even  excluding  the 
clergy — could  answer  offhand  the 
questions  sometimes  asked  in  ex- 
aminations, as  to  the  character- 
istic tenets  of  this  or  that  or  the 
other  religious  orgamsatum.  We, 
of  course,  exclude,  for  the  present, 
the  Eoman  Catholics.  Now  calcu- 
late, by  some  spiritual  rule  of 
three,  what  is  the  dogmatic  tendency 
likely    to    be    impreaaed    upon    a 
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Ja&oorer's  diild  l^  the  time  he  ifi 
"twelve,  years  old.  Would  any 
inaaginal^  intellectual  microscope 
%e  capable  of  detecting  the  species 
•under  which  this  infinitesimal  atom 
of  doctrinal  knowledge  is  to  be 
xwnged  ?  The  question  may  remind 
•m  of  some  of  the  homoeopathic 
.puzzles.  Take  a  ridiculously  minute 
rgxain  to  represent  the  dogmatic 
loiowledg^  of  an  average  gentleman 
-«f  education ;  a  drop  of  the  thou- 
^aasudth  dilution  will  represent  that 
i£ragment  of  it  which  had  been  ai- 
taz&ed  at  the  age  of  twelve ;  and  a 
awpetition  of  the  process  may  give 
«ome  approximation  to  the  quantiiy 
of  information  likely  to  be  derived 
:aA  a  national  school.  Or  take  one 
-of  the  poor  little  ragged  children 
whose  playground  is  in  the  filth  of 
Jt  London  back  hine.  Put  before 
hua  a  definition  from  the  Thirty- 
niiie  Articles,  or,  if  that  be  too 
severe  a  test,  a  sentence  from  the 
Oatechism  which  all  children  are 
supposed  to  learn ;  such,  for  example, 
=SB  that  most  irritating  explana- 
tkm  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  which 
neither  the  severiiy  of  the  school- 
aiaster  nor  our  own  eager  desire  to 
be  good  Goxdd  ever  force  into  our 
jouthful  understanding,— or  the 
simple  statement  that  a  sacrament 
IB '  an  outward  and  visible  sign  of  an 
inward  and  spiritual  grace  given 
imto  us,  ordained  by  Christ  himself, 
a»  a  means  whereby  we  receive  the 
same  and  a  pledge  to  assure  us 
thereof.'  Simple  as  the  words  may 
«eem  to  educated  people,  they 
necessarily  involve  materials  for 
infinite  controversy ;  but,  before  the 
unlucky  *  street  Arab'  can  even 
guess  at  their  meaning,  he  requires 
*  whole  system  of  education  and 
Bemething  like  a  new  language. 
You  may  teach  a  boy  whilst  his 
memory  is  fresh  to  repeat  the  words, 
as  you  might  teach  him  to  cheer  for 
universal  suffrage  or  freetrade  ;  but 
to  suppose  that  the  truths  expressed 
will  become  part  of  his  stock  of 
thoughts,  that  ihej  will  influence 


his  mental  development  and  work 
themselves  into  his  views  of  life, 
is  as  absurd  as  to  suppose  that^  if 
you  painted  the  sign  of  the  cross  on 
his  forehead,  it  would  stick  there  in 
spite  of  rough  work  and  ocoasioBai 
washing  io  the  day  of  his  death. 
Two  or  three  phrases,  totally  unin- 
telligible in  themselves,  utterly  un- 
connected with  the  whole  current  of 
his  duly  thoughts,  and  never  heard 
in  ordinary  life,  will  be  forgotten 
long  before  he  is  old  enough  to  piok 
a  pocket  with  decent  agility.  And 
at  first  sight  it  seems  to  be  the 
very  height  of  hypocrisy  that  rival 
sects  should  quarrel  indignantly 
for  the  chance  of  making  new 
proselytes,  when  nothing  is  so  pal- 
pably certain  as  that  the  proselyte 
will  not  understand  aaiy  one  of  their 
doctrines*  A  distinguished  high- 
churchman  recently  eomplainad 
that  the  Privy  Ck>uncil  should  in- 
terfere in  ecclesiastical  cases,  be- 
cause it  was  totally  impossible  that 
they  should  understand  the  theolo- 
gical questions  involved  without  a 
special  heaving.  It  is  too  absurd 
that  rival  clergies  should  dispute 
which  of  two  doctrines  both  of  them 
altogether  above  the  capacity  of 
Lord  Westbury  should  be  impressed 
upon  a  youthful  crossing-sweeper. 
And  wh^  we  think  that  such  dis- 
putes may  possibly  throw  back  the 
whole  cause  of  education.  Mid  leave 
the  poor  crossing^sweeper  in  his 
present  state  of  Egyptian  darkness, 
it  is  difficult  to  repress  a  feeling  of 
indignation.  For  Gk>d's  sake,  one 
is  disposed  to  say,  teach  him  any 
religion  you  like ;  only  teach  him 
to  read  and  write  and  to  have  some 
vague  glimmerings  of  useful  know- 
ledge, and  we  will  take  our  chance 
of  the  theological  tendencies  which 
he  may  develope  in  later  life.  The 
gentleman  who  enquired  into  the 
state  of  education  in  the  East  of 
London,  for  the  Society  of  Arts, 
found  a  Jew  who  complained  that 
his  son  was  excluded  from  the 
religious  instruction  of  his  sohooL 
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The  Jew  said  that  he  paid  for  his 
boy's  teaching,  and  the  boy  should 
not  be  deprived  of  wiy  part  of  it. 
'  But/  it  was  objected,  *  we  should 
teach  him  to  be  a  Christian.'  '  You 
may  teach  him  to  be  a  Christian  as 
much  as  you  Hke,'  was  the  Jew's 
reply ;  '  I  shall  take  good  care  that 
he  grows  up  a  Jew.'  There  was  a 
great  deal  of  common  sense  in 
that  Jew.  He  might  be  tolerably 
certain  that,  whatever  inconsistent 
notions  were  implanted  in  his  son's 
head,  there  was  little  danger  of 
their  taking  root ;  and  that  the  reli- 
gious colouring  of  the  boy's  mind 
would  really  be  determined  by  the 
steady  pressure  of  home  influences. 
K  to  these  obvious  considerations 
we  add  the  consideration  that  it  is 
highly  important  that  a  child's 
religious  sentiments  should  be  in 
some  way  cultivated,  though  it  is  not 
yet  prepared  to  receive  even  a  dim 
glimmering  of  dogmatic  differences, 
we  seem  at  first  sight  to  be  on  the 
road  to  a  satisfactory  solution.  We 
may  assume  that  a  child  not  yet 
twelve  years  old  will  have  the 
vaguest  possible  notions,  if  it  can 
be  said  to  have  any  at  all,  of  the 
controversies  which  are  unintelli- 
gible to  the  immense  majority  of  its 
elders,  and  yet  that  very  much  may 
be  done  for  the  cultivation  of  its 
spiritual  nature.  It  may,  for  ex- 
ample, become  familiar  with  many 
parts  of  the  Bible,  though  others  will 
necessarily  remain  entirely  above 
its  comprehension ;  it  may  take  a 
profound  interest  in  the  important 
parts  of  the  narrative,  and  may  be 
impressed  by  the  simple  teaching  of 
Christian  morality ;  it  may  imbibe 
almost  unconsciously  the  spirit  of 
our  religion  whilst  dwelling  upon 
the  words  which  a  long  course  of 
tradition  has  inseparably  associated 
with  our  most  sacred  emotions  of 
love  and  reverence.  The  Bible,  it 
xnay  be  said,  supplies  almost  the 
only  teaching  which  does  in  fact 
appeal  to  a  child's  imagination  and 
to  its  moral  sense  as  well  as  to  its 


intellectual  Acuities.  Bare  reading 
and  writing  and  arithmetic  may 
help  to  cultivate  its  mind,  but  the 
Bible  supplies  the  wants  which  are 
satisfied  in  the  case  of  the  higher 
class  of  schools,  not  only  by  direct 
religious  teaching,  but  by  the  whole 
literary  and  hlistorical  training. 
Take  that  away,  and  put  nothing 
in  its  place,  and  all  the  lofder 
mental  appetites  will  remain  with- 
out any  sufficient  food.  The  childish 
nature  will  be  starved,  and  though 
the  child  may  possibly  be  turned 
into  a  calculating  or  a  copying  ma- 
chine, it  will  have  no  encourage- 
ment to  develope  its  taste  or  its 
imagination,  to  say  nothing  of  its 
religious  needs.  Looking  at  the 
question  from  this  point  of  view, 
we  have  been  treated  to  some  elo- 
quent eulogies  upon  the  English 
Bible  and  its  marvellous  capaciiy 
for  elevating  and  refining  the  na- 
tional mind.  A  reverent  study  of 
that  book  has  gone  far,  according 
to  Dr.  Newman,  to  supply  the 
lamentable  absence  of  the  various 
means  by  which  the  true  Church 
rouses  the  imagination  and  stimu- 
lates the  affections  of  its  disciples. 
And  wo  are  asked  whether,  even 
from  a  merely  sesthetic  point  of  view, 
we  should  not  hopelessly  impoverish 
our  educational  system,  if  we  for- 
bade the  use  of  the  Bible,  whilst 
unable  to  fill  the  gap  which  would 
be  caused  by  its  removal.  Hence 
it  would  appear  that,  as  children 
require  some  religious  training,  and 
ai*e  at  the  same  time  practically  in- 
accessible to  dogmas,  we  might 
safely  take  one  of  two  courses. 
Either  we  might  allow  any  or  eveiy 
sect  to  teach  in  oi;r  schools,  with  a 
tolerable  certainiythat  their  lessons, 
though  couched  in  varying  phrase- 
ology, would  practically  come  to 
pretty  much  the  same  thing ;  or  we 
might  extract  a  kind  of  essence  of 
religion,  freed  from  all  specific 
dogma,  and  teach  it  to  all  cluldren 
alike,  leaving  it  to  the  eneigy  of 
the  various  ministries  to  erect  upon 
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this  common  basis  such  a  saper- 
stmcture  as  might  please  them  in 
after-life.  Perhaps  this  happy 
piece  of  spiritoal  contrivance  might 
not  be  altogether  out  of  the  question 
in  practice.  The  experience  of  some 
schools,  such  as  the  City  of  London 
School,  seems  to  prove  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  some  religions  train- 
ing may  be  given  to  children  to 
which  no  parents  would  raise  objec- 
tions. Indeed,  for  most  purposes, 
the  parent  is  nearly  as  indifferent 
to  such  matters  as  the  child.  So 
long  as  there  is  nothing,  which 
savours  too  strongly  of  Popery  or 
Infidelity,  he  will  not  be  critical  as 
to  the  precise  flavour  of  the  doctrine 
imparted.  And  if  we  could  depend 
upon  the  system  being  everywhere 
carried  out  by  men  of  tact  and 
toleration,  and  could  appease  the 
restless  jealousy  of  rival  denomina- 
tions, a  solution  of  this  kind  might 
pKBrhaps  be  workable.  We  should 
simply  say,  as  Mr.  Forster  proposes, 
Leave  the  local  authorities  to  select 
any  teaching  that  happens  to  be 
easily  available,  and  give  sufficient 
means  of  protection  to  eccentric  per- 
sons who  may  raise  occasional  diffi- 
culties. The  objections,  however,  to 
this  solution  as  to  other  modes  of 
relegating  a  troublesome  point  to  a 
number  of  inferior  bodies  are  pal- 
pable. The  feeling  which  was 
excited  in  Parliament  is  an  indica- 
tion of  the  feeling  which  might  and 
frequently  would  be  excited  in  the 
separate  parishes.  Vestrymen  and 
town-councillors  are  not  so  much 
wiser  and  more  temperate  than 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons ; 
and  we  should  provide  a  battlefield 
for  the  jealousies  of  local  sects  in 
every  educational  district.  It  may 
be  that  the  religious  difficulty  is 
trifling  in  practice,  but  it  is  not  the 
less  true  that  it  aflfbrds  an  excellent 
pretext  for  disputes  between  Dis- 
senters and  Churchmen.  It  is,  to 
say  the  least,  desirable  that  the  suc- 
cess of  an  educational  system  should 
be  made  as  far  as  possible  indepen- 


dent of  any  such  quarrels  ;  and  no- 
thing could  be  more  dangerous  than 
a  plan  which,  instead  of  providing  a 
uniform  scheme,  makes  the  schools 
prizes  to  be  contended  for  by  hostile 
sects.  That  it  matters  little  what 
creed  is  taught  may  be  true ;  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  Boman  Ca- 
tholics, and  Anglicans,  and  Pro- 
testant Dissenters  will  cease  to  be 
intensely  desirous  of  deciding  upon 
this  trifling  question.  Hence  have 
arisen  the  various  plans  which  more 
or  less  conform  to  Lord  Russell's 
proposal.  He  thinks  that  we  might 
get  a  religious  training  in  which 
everybody  would  agree.  Banishing 
all  disputable  topics,  he  would  give 
a  sanctiiy  to  secular  instruction  by 
reading  a  chapter  of  the  Bible  in 
the  way  of  preface  or  grace  before 
meat.  He  is  liberal  enough  to  add 
a  hymn,  though  it  must  be  said 
that  hymns  afford  as  good  an  oppor- 
tunity for  spiteful  remarks  about 
one's  neighbours  as  any  known 
species  of  composition.  The  objec- 
tion to  the  plan  is  that  it  may  (as 
it  has  recently  done  in  America) 
cause  as  great  difficulties  as  more 
definite  teaching,  and  that  it  cannot 
possibly  do  any  good.  If  it  were 
carried  out,  the  best  course,  as  has 
been  recently  suggested,  would 
probably  be  to  read  the  Bible  in  the 
original  Greek  and  Hebrew,  because 
the  effect  on  the  children's  minds 
would  bo  just  the  same,  and  there 
would  be  no  room  for  dispute  as  to 
the  correctness  of  the  translation. 
People  who  really  wish  that  chil- 
dren should  learn  something  of  the 
Bible  will  certainly  regard  this  as  a 
perfectly  valueless  concession,  and 
those  who  object  to  the  Bible  will 
resent  it  as  much  as  if  it  were  car- 
ried further.  If  the  question  were 
as  to  the  propriety  of  teaching 
Euclid,  and  it  was  suggested  that 
nobody  should  learn  Euclid  or  bo 
allowed  to  comment  upon  it,  but 
that  a  proposition  should  be  read 
out  every  morning,  the  arrange- 
ment would  not  appear  to  be  erai- 
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nentlj  wise;  but  in  practical 
value,  we  think,  it  would  not  be  very 
fiir  different  fi^om  Lord  Bnesell's. 
In  this  matter  the  answer  made  bj 
the  deputation  of  the  Leagoe  to 
Mr.  Gladstone  appears  to  be  the 
oelj  rational  and  consistent  one. 
Will  jon  have  the  Soriptnres  with 
coBunents,  or  the  Scriptures  with- 
ont  comments,  or  no  Scriptures  at 
all  ?  was  the  question ;  and  tiie 
answer  was  a  unanimous  crj  of 
'Ko  Scriptures  at  all.'  We  have,  in 
fact,  only  these  alternatives :  to 
have  a  genuine  religious  instruc- 
timi,  calculated  really  to  impress 
the  minds  of  the  children;  or  to 
give  it  up  altogether  without  any 
attempt  at  a  hypocritical  infusion 
of  religious  learning  from  which 
enough  of  the  spirit  has  been  eva- 
porated to  make  it  thoroughly  in- 
eficacious. 

We  may,  then,  attempt  to  sum^ 
manse  the  argument  in  favour  of 
the  first  of  these  two  courses  some- 
what as  follows.  It  is  agreed  that 
some  religious  instruction  is  highly 
important.  It  is  further  agreed 
that  the  various  shades  of  dogmatic 
teaching  are  quite  beyond  the  com- 
prehension of  the  children  who  are 
to  fill  our  primary  schools.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
effect  a  chemical  separation  between 
the  pure  essence  of  religion  and  the 
accidental  action  of  dogmas  with 
whaoh  it  is  indissolubly  connected. 
The  wheat  and  the  barley  and  the 
rve  may  all  be  equally  suited  for  a 
cnildish  digestion  ;  but,  as  it  is  im- 
possible to  separate  the  flour  from 
the  ohaff,  they  must  of  necessity  take 
either  wheat  or  barley  or  rye,  and 
net  any  extract  from  the  three. 
Though  the  form,  in  other  words, 
may  not  be  of  much  importance  as 
compared  with  the  substance,  it  is 
essential  that  we  should  administer 
religious  instruction  in  some  form 
or  other — that  is,  that  we  should 
have  a  denominational  system.  The 
incapacity  of  the  children  to  appre- 
ciate distinctive  dogmas  will  act  as 


a  kind  of  natural  filter,  allowiig 
only  the  pure  spirit  to  reacdi  tfatir 
minds ;  but  the  teacher  mait 
be  permitted  to  use  his  own  spe- 
cial phraseology.  Meanwhile  this 
childish  incapacity  is  supposed  is 
be  a  conclusive  answer  to  any  €ki^ 
tions  that  may  be  raised  by  the 
sects  of  the  minority.  *  There  is 
very  little  difference  in  practioil 
infiuenoe  between  my  religion  sod 
yours,'  is  the  argument,  *  and  theoa- 
fore  you  may  as  well  take  mine.'' 
Any  very  crotchety  people  may  be 
defended  by  a  sufficient  conscieaee 
clause;  but  there  should  be  ne 
practical  difficulties  where  the  salv 
stantial  differences  are  of  tmA 
minute  importance. 

With  most  of  this  it  is  impossiUs 
not  to  agree.  We  may  admit  that 
it  is  important  that  religious  ia- 
struction  should  be  given,  and  that 
when  given  it  must  be  in  the  iarm 
of  some  particular  sect.  But  a 
further  question  arises  when  we 
propose  to  introduce  a  national  sys- 
tem, and,  still  more,  a  compulsory 
system,  of  education.  Admitting 
that  religion,  if  taught  at  all,  mast 
be  taught  on  the  denominatioaal 
plan,  it  follows  just  as  easily  that 
it  should  not  receive  the  aid  of 
Government,  as  that  Grovemment 
should  help  a  number  of  rival 
sects. 

The  argument,  indeed,  might  be 
satisfactory  if  it  could  be  shown 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  obtaia 
on  such  terms  an  efficient  systeoi 
of  national  education.  But  it  is 
at  once  evident  that  a  considerable 
sacrifice  is  demanded.  In  order  to 
obtain  a  sufficient  degree  of  religious 
instruction,  we  propose  to  have  half- 
a-dozen  competing  systems  and  to 
incur  all  the  difficulties  which  inevi- 
tably arise  in  enforcing  compulsory 
attendance,  or  raising  money  by 
taxation,  for  the  benefit  of  different 
denominations.  These  difficulties 
have  been  sufficiently  explained  in 
the  discussions  which  have  arissn, 
and  we  need  not  attempt  to  set  them 
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forth  at  length.  We  will  remark, 
however,  that  the  jealousy  aroused 
is  not  BO  absurd  as  might  appear 
from  some  of  the  arguments  whose 
force  we  have  admitted.  It  is 
quite  true  that  a  Church  of  Eng- 
land does  not  and  cannot  succeed 
in  impressing  upon  the  minds  of 
children  of  twelve  years  old  the 
specific  doctrines  of  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles.  But  a  school  managed  by 
clergymen,  and  supported  by  de- 
nominational zeal,  may  very  easily 
impress  upon  children  the  duty  of 
belonging  to  a  Church  whose  tenets 
they  cannot  understand.  The  na- 
tional schools  in  rural  districts  are 
a  very  effectual  machinery  for 
preaching,  not,  it  may  be,  any  theo- 
logical dogmas,  but  the  primary 
duty  of  honouring  the  squire  and 
the  parson.  The  youthftil  rustic 
may  be  supremely  ignorant  of  the 
correct  theory  about  the  Real 
Presence,  but  he  may  easily  learn 
that  he  ought  to  go  to  the  church 
instead  of  the  chapel,  and  touch  his 
hat  to  the  local  magnates.  The 
Church,  in  short,  acquires  a  very 
great  and  real  influence  by  having 
entrusted  to  it  the  management  of 
the  chief  system  of  national  educa- 
tion ;  and  it  is  the  sense  that  such 
an  influence  really  exists  which 
gives  the  chief  bitterness  to  the 
struggle  between  secularists  and 
denominationalists.  A  Roman  Ca- 
tholic would  naturally  object  to  his 
children  attending  a  Protestant 
school,  not  so  much  because  they 
would  learn  anything  to  which  he 
would  decidedly  object,  but  because 
they  would  be  brought  up  without 
a  proper  respect  for  the  priest ;  and 
although  the  Catholic  discipline 
may  enable  the  teachers  to  get  a 
stronger  hold  upon  the  minds  of 
their  pupils  than  their  Protestant 
rivals,  the  same  principle  holds  true 
in  its  proportion  of  all  other  religious 
bodies.  Give  the  management  of 
the  schools  to  any  set  of  priests 
or  clergymen,  and  it  cannot  be 
doubted    that    it    will    tend    very 


strongly,  and  in  a  great  variety  of 
ways,  to  strengthen  their  position  in 
the  country.   The  pretext  forthe  in- 
dignation expressed  is  the  necessity 
of  teaching  pure  doctrine ;  its  real 
cause  is  the  importance  very  natu- 
rally attached  to  retaining  possession 
of  a  great  source  of  hifluence  in  ihe 
nation  at  large.     We  may  say,  in 
short,  that  on  the  present  system 
there  exists  a  kind  of  tacit  bargain 
between  the  State  and  the  diflerent 
religious  bodies  :  they  undertake  a 
duty  to  which  they  are  not  legally 
bound ;   and  they  are  paid  for  It 
partly  in  cash  and  to  a  greater  extent 
in  influence  and  prestige.     A  claim 
is  sometimes  put  forward  to  our  gra- 
titude   upon  the  strength  of  this 
arrangement.      The   clergy  of  the 
Church   of  England  in  particular 
have  piade  so  many  sacrifices  both 
of  labour  and  money  in  the  cause  of 
national  education  that  it  would  be 
unkind   to   deprive   them   of  their 
present  position.     To  this  we  might 
make  several  answers.     We  might 
remark,  for  example,  that,  much  as 
they  have  undoubtedly  done,  there 
is  no  reason  to  imagine   that  the 
clergy  possess  greater  virtues  than 
other  men  in  a  similar  position,  or 
have  any  extraordinary  claims  upon 
our  respect  in  consequence.      The 
claim,  in  fuct,  rests  upon  our  charac- 
teristically English  plan  of  allowing 
a  public  official  a  kind  of  freehold 
in   his   position,    and  consequently 
supposing  that,  in  doing  his  plain 
duty  when  he  could  not  be  legally 
forced  to  do  it,  he  is  performing  a 
work  of  supererogation.     It  might 
be  said,  too,  that  if  the  clergy  have 
been  submitting  to  a  heavy  burden, 
we  are  showing  no  ingratitude  in 
proposing    to    take     it    off*    their 
shoulders ;  and  that  if  the  burden 
has  in  fact  not  been  unpleasant,  we 
have  nothing  to  be  grateful  for.  But 
the  simple  fact  is  that  gratitude  is 
altogether  out  of  place  in  such  a 
discussion.       For  a  nation  to  be 
grateful  to   one   class  under  such 
circumstances,  is  as  if  a  man  should 
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be  gratefiil  to  his  left  hand  for 
shaving  him  when  his  right  was  out 
of  order,  and  to  persist  in  nsing  the 
left  ever  afterwards.  Our  one  object 
mnst  of  necessity  be  to  get  the  most 
efficient  system,  without  regard  to 
the  vested  interests  of  anybody. 
The  Volunteers  may  have  been  very 
useful  in  their  time ;  but  if  it  were 
proved  that  an  extension  of  the 
regular  army  would  do  the  same 
work  to  better  purpose,  it  would  be 
manifestly  ridiculous  to  retain  the 
Volunteers  from  any  sentiment  of 
gratitude.  We  may  therefore  simi)ly 
ask  whether  denominational  effort 
has  been  or  is  likely  to  be  effective. 
That  it  has  not  been  so  efficient 
as  could  be  desired  is  obvious  from 
the  very  necessity  of  the  change. 
Nobody— unless  Lord  R.  Montagu 
be  somebody — affects  to  doubt  that 
the  English  people  at  the  present 
time  I  are  scandalously  ill-educated, 
and  that  there  is  a  pressing  need  of 
some  radical  change.  It  is  quite 
true  that  the  denominations  have 
done  a  good  deal,  and  it  is  possibly, 
though  not  clearly,  established  that 
they  are  gradually  gaining  upon  the 
startling  masses  of  ignorance  which 
surround  us  in  every  direction.  But 
the  universal  testimony  of  compe- 
tent observers  is  that  the  compari- 
son between  ourselves  and  well- 
educated  countries  is  to  the  last 
degree  humiliating,  and  that  our 
efforts  have  hitherto  been  utterly 
insufficient  to  meet  the  enormous 
evil.  Besides  the  general  presump- 
tion against  our  present  system,  the 
case  becomes  stronger  when  we 
examine  it  more  closely.  The  pal- 
pable defect  of  our  whole  system  is 
that  the  impulse  comes  from  above 
and  not  from  below  ;  that  parents 
accept  as  a  charity  the  instruction 
for  which  they  ought  to  feel  them- 
selves in  the  highest  degree  respon- 
sible. Education  cannot  be  on  a 
thoroughly  satisfactory  footing  till 
the  poorest  classes  have  thoroughly 
realised  its  importance,  and  are  pre- 
pared to   submit    to    considerable 


sacrifices  to  obtain  it.  At  present, 
although  they  contribute  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  expenses,  they  have 
no  voice  in  the  management  of  the 
schools,  and  are  content  to  take  as 
little  interest  in  the  matter  as  people 
generally  take  in  affairs  where  they 
are  forced  to  be  passive  instead  of 
active.  The  State  only  interferes  in 
a  subordinate  and  indirect  fashion, 
and  the  people  themselves  are  not, 
as  in  the  United  States,  prepared 
to  supply  the  energy  on  their  own 
account.  The  great  merit  of  Mr. 
Forster's  measure  is  that  it  proposes 
to  form  school  boards,  which  will  be 
more  or  less  the  representatives  of 
the  parents,  and  will  interest  them 
directly  in  the  success  of  the  schools. 
The  transition  from  the  languid 
condition  of  eleemosynary  effort  to 
a  genuine  vitality  founded  on  the 
active  co-operation  of  the  parents 
must  depend  in  a  great  measure 
upon  the  satisfactory  composition  of 
those  boards,  and  in  that  view  it  is 
important  to  determine  their  rela- 
tion to  the  existing  system.  If  they 
simply  raise  money  in  order  to  assist 
the  denominational  schools,  there  is 
no  reason  why  any  great  change 
should  take  place;  if  they  really  help 
to  interest  the  people  themselves  in 
the  education  of  their  own  children, 
they  may  be  of  the  greatest  possible 
service.  In  short,  it  is  of  the  es- 
sence of  any  satisfactory  scheme 
that  the  management  of  the  schools 
should  be  ti-ansferred  from  the 
hands  of  the  denominations — which 
means,  in  practice,  the  clergy  of 
the  different  sects — to  the  parents 
themselves,  and  to  the  State,  as  the 
representative  not  of  any  sect  but 
of  the  nation  at  large. 

If,  then,  we  endeavour  to  apply 
these  principles,  the  result  seems  to 
be  tolerably  distinct.  We  have  de- 
cided that  education  shall  no  longer 
be  left  to  voluntary  efforts  ;  that 
it  shall  not  be  deprived  of  its 
vitality  by  coming  to  the  people  as 
a  gift  from  their  superiors,  and, 
moreover,  as  a  gift  rendered  sus- 
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picions  by  the  inevitable,  and  cer- 
tainly not  blameworthy,  desire  on 
the  part  of  its  supporters  to  nse  it 
more  or  less  as  a  means  for  acquir- 
ing  or  extending  influence.     The 
child  is  now  taught  to   read  and 
write    in    great    measure   because 
various   energetic  religious  bodies 
wish  to  gain  power  over  his  mind. 
Naturally  enough  both  he  and  his 
parents  are  content  to  remain  for 
the  most  part  passive.      We  are 
anxious  to  awaken  them  to  the  sense 
that  the  education  of    their   own 
children  is  their  duty,  and  a  duty 
which  they  may  be  forced  to  dis- 
charge.    In  return  for  this,  it  will 
also  follow  that  the  teachers  shall 
be  responsible  to  them  or  to  their 
representatives,   and   not    to    any 
clergy  or  charitable  association.  The 
parents  are  to  pay  and  are  to  be 
compelled  to  send  their  children  to 
school,  and  are  to  elect  boards  for 
the  superintendence  of  the  modes 
in  which  their  own  money  is  ex- 
pended, and  their  children  forced 
to  attend.    Is  it  not,  then,  perfectly 
fair  to  say  to  the  various  sects  ? — 
*  Grentlemen,  we  acknowledge  that 
you  have  done  a  great  deal,  but  we 
shall  relieve  you  from  the  necessity 
of  doing  it  in  future ;  we  shall  take 
your  labour  and  your  responsibilities 
off  your  hands ;  and  we  shall,  above 
all,  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  your 
jealousies  must  not  interfere  with 
the  success  of  our  undertaking.  The 
State  is  resolved  in  future  to  remain 
absolutely  neutral  in  regard  to  all 
religious  parties  whatever.     It   is 
not  because  religion  is  supposed  to 
be  a  matter  of  no  importance ;  but 
simply  that  it  is  not  a  matter  in 
which  the  State  can  interfere  with 
advantage.      When    education    is 
fairly  brought  within  State  control, 
we  merely  apply  this  principle  to  a 
new  case.     We  shall  have  no  more 
to  do  with  the  dogmas  taught  to 
the  children,  than  with  the  dogmas 
taught  to  the  parent.     We   shall 
pay  neither  ministers  for  preaching 
in   church,   nor   schoolmasters    for 


teaching  in  school.  We  have  made 
up  our  minds  to  have  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  matter,  and  we 
will  not  sacrifice  the  efficiency  of 
our  organisation  to  give  assistance 
to  any  sect  or  to  every  sect.  In 
short,  we  will  enforce  a  purely 
secular  education,  and  leave  it  to 
you  to  supply  the  religious  necessi- 
ties.' This  is  a  distinct  and  intelli- 
gible principle,  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  League  had  not 
the  courage  to  announce  it  in  plain 
words,  instead  of  coquetting  with 
theological  parties,  and  holding  out 
some  faint  hopes  of  sanctifying  their 
schools  by  some  homoeopathic  ad- 
mixture of  the  religious  element. 

The  objection  is,  of  course,  ob- 
vious that,  by  pursuing  such  a 
course,  we  shall  be  encouraging  the 
growth  of  a  godless  generation. 
Let  us  look  at  the  matter  plainly, 
and  see  to  what  the  difficulty  really 
amounts.  There  are  two  or  three 
considerations  which  lie  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  question,  and  which  will 
go  a  long  way  to  clear  up  the  dis- 
pute. In  the  first  place,  we  may 
remark  that  anybody  who  should 
form  his  judgment  from  an  expe- 
rience of  schools  of  the  upper  classes, 
would  probably  think  that  he  owed 
remarkably  little  to  that  part  of  his 
religious  learning  which  he  had 
received  at  school.  The  home 
influences  were  the  really  important 
ones ;  to  be  amongst  people  who 
respect  the  Church,  and  have  a  lively 
sense  of  the  value  of  religion, 
implies  a  discipline  which  has  a 
powerful  effect  upon  the  chOdish 
mind;  but  the  compulsory  attend- 
ance at  chapel  probably  tends  to 
sicken  him  with  divine  service,  and 
the  instruction  in  the  Catechism  is 
apt  to  weary  and  deaden  the  mind 
as  regards  the  religious  truths 
which  it  conveys.  This,  how- 
ever, applies  very  imperfectly  to 
the  children  of  the  poorer  classes, 
where  the  home  influences  are  of  a 
different  kind,  and  amongst  the 
very  poorest  probably  of  an  entii'ely 
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^irreligions  kind.  The  street  Arab, 
of  whom  we  hear  so  much,  grows 
up,  as  it  is,  an  absolute  heathen, 
except  that  heathenism  is  sup- 
posed to  imply,  at  the  least,  some 
sort  of  superstition.  From  this 
we  may  infer  that  a  secular  in- 
stitution is  not  necessarily  of  irre- 
ligious tendency,  inasmuch  as  the 
supplementary  learning  which  is 
given  at  home  is  infinitely  more 
effective  in 'favourable  cases,  and,  in 
fiftct,  gives  all  that  is  really  opera- 
tive upon  the  childish  intellect. 

Not  to  dwell  upon  this,  another  in- 
ference may  be  drawn  from  the  facts 
alleged.  Nothing  is  plainer  than 
that  the  denominational  system  has 
hitherto  entirely  failed  to  produce 
the  desired  effects  on  any  consider- 
able scale.  It  has  allowed  great 
masses  of  the  population  to  grow  up 
in  total  ignorance,  not  only  of  theo- 
logy, but  of  all  secular  knowledge. 
Not  only  so,  but  it  fails  to  make  real 
converts  even  of  the  classes  which  it 
reaches.  The  Church  undoubtedly 
gains  in  social  and  political  inflaenco 
by  its  services  to  education ;  but  it  has 
not  succeeded  in  finding  its  way  to 
the  hearts  of  the  people.  Dissent, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  as  rife  as 
ever,  and  children  brought  up  in 
Church  schools  develope,  later  in 
life,  into  Dissenters,  or  even,  as  we 
have  seen,  into  Jews.  The  Church 
extends  its  prestige  much  more  than 
its  hold  upon  the  affections  of  the 
country;  and,  at  any  rate,  is  incapa- 
ble of  making  headway  against  the 
growth  of  other  sects  and  of  pure 
indifferentism.  Now,  if  we  compel 
every  child  in  the  country  to  acquire 
a  certain  amount  of  secular  know- 
ledge, it  is  plain  that  we  so  far 
prepare  him  to  receive  a  religious 
training.  We  relieve  the  denomina- 
tions of  one  part  of  their  task. 
We  decide  that  all  secular  educa- 
tion shall  be  provided  at  the  expense 
of  the  State  and  the  parents.  We 
leave  the  Churches  to  turn  their 
undivided  efforts  to  propagating 
religious     knowledge.        Hitherto, 


besides  teaching  their  dogmas,  they 
have  had  to  teach  a  great  deal  of 
reading  and  writing.  We  now  pro- 
pose that  the  reading  and  writing 
shall  be  taught  by  other  people; 
and  they  wiD  have  all  the  more 
energy  to  spare  'for  their  own 
peculiar  function.  We  determine  to 
provide  schools,  to  gather  together 
all  the  children  in  them  by  compul 
sion,  and  to  give  them  a  certain  de- 
gree of  elementary  knowledge.  We 
then  invite  the  clergy  of  the  various 
sects  to  have  free  use  of  the  schools 
at  hours  left  vacant  for  the  special 
purpose,  and  to  do  what  they  can  to 
add  a  superstructure  of  dogmatic 
learning.  We  do  not,  it  is  true, 
propose  to  force  the  children  to 
attend,  any  more  than  they  are 
forced  to  attend  at  present ;  bnt 
the  clerical  teachers  will  have  quite 
as  great  opportunities  as  ever, 
with  the  additional  adN-antage 
of  being  relieved  of  certain  extra 
labours.  They  boast  of  having 
covered  a  large  part  of  the  countrr 
with  schools  and  of  having  succeeded 
in  teaching  all  the  branches  of  ele- 
mentary knowledge  to  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  the  people.  Whv 
should  their  energy  be  less  effective 
than  at  present,  when  we  relieve 
them  of  more  than  half  their  work  ? 
Surely  the  zeal  which  has  provided 
so  many  schools  of  all  kinds  will 
not  grow  faint  when  so  "wide  a  field 
is  opened  to  its  exertions.  The 
only  argument  seems  to  be  that 
the  children  accepted  the  religions 
teaching  merely  by  way  of  supple- 
ment to  the  reading  and  writing, 
and  that  if  they  can  get  other 
knowledge  without  it,  they  will 
be  content  with  the  reading  and 
writing  pure  and  simple.  We  con- 
fess that  it  is  impossible  to  demon- 
strate that  this  will  not  be  the  case: 
but  when  we  look  at  the  immense 
results  that  have  been  attained  bj- 
voluntary  exertion,  the  inflnence 
no  doubt  rightly  attributed  to 
Sunday-schools,  and  the  highly 
probable  assertions  often  made  by 
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tbe  veiy  complainants  themselves, 
that  people  really  wish  to  have 
some  sort  of  religious  instruction, 
we  are  nnable  to  see  that  any  suffi- 
cient case  is  made  out  for  dreading 
the  resnlt.  Still  less  is  it  possible 
to  admit  that  we  should  encounter 
the  difficulties  raised  by  denomina- 
tional jealousy,  in  order  to  obviate 
this  probably  chimerical  alarm. 

Of  course,  under  other  circum- 
stances we  might  pursue  a  different 
course.  K  w.e  all  belonged,  for 
example,  to  one  sect,  it  might  be 
better  to  put  religious  instruction 
on  the  same  footing  with  other 
branches  of  knowledge.  We  might 
then  enforce  the  attendance  of 
children,  and  support  religious 
teaching  fiH>m  the  public  funds  with- 
out danger  of  imperilling  the  safety 
of  the  system ;  and  we  have  no  ^^dsh 
to  deny  that  in  an  ideal  state  of 
things  this  might  be  the  most  per- 
fect system.  Unluckily,  the  facts 
are  obstinate ;  and  wo  have  only  a 
choice  ^of  inconveniences,  if  not  of 
evils.  The  only  practical  alterna- 
tive is  between  the  encouragement 
of  denominational  and  the  establish- 
ment of  purely  secular  schools. 
Admitting  that  this  last  alternative 
may  tend  in  some  degree  to  weaken 
the  hold  of  religious  denominations 
upon  the  country,  and  admitting 
that  this  might  be  inconvenient,  we 
should  still  hold  that  the  inconve- 
niences resulting  from  the  opposite 
course  altogether  outweigh  this 
calamity.  Let  us  only  secure  the 
learning  of  every  child  in  the  conn- 
try,  and  we  have  little  doubt  that 
the  religious  zeal  of  the  denomina- 
tions w3l  be  sufficient  to  supply  the 
necessary  degree  of  theological  in- 
sknction.  It  is  inexpressibly  desir- 
able that  we  should  strain  every 
nerve  to  put  down  the  shameful 
state  of  ignorance  which  at  present 
exists.  We  can  all  agree  in  teach- 
ing the  rising  generation  to  know 
their  letters  and  put  themselves  in 
the  way  of  becoming  civilised  beings. 
It  is   little  enough    that   we    can 


teach  them  in  any  event ;  and  we 
might  make  some  remarks,  if  space 
permitted,  on  the  very  irrational 
conceptions  still  prevalent  of  the 
proper  end  of  education.  Still  we 
have  no  doubt  that  a  man  who  can 
read  and  write  is  ouperior  to  one 
who  cannot ;  and  there  is  doubtless 
some  genuine  desire  to  make  a 
united  and  vigorous  effbrt  towards 
forcing  the  masses  of  miserable 
population  into  taking  this  mo- 
derate step  on  the  upward  path. 
By  giving  way  to  the  demands  of 
those  who  agitate  in  the  name  of 
religion,  we  shall  be  in  danger  of 
perplexing  this  simple  question  with 
irrelevant  jealousies.  It  should  be 
our  main  object  to  bring  about  a 
great  national  effort  in  support  of  a 
distinct  principle,  and,  to  do  so,  we 
must  discard,  as  much  as  possible, 
all  possible  sources  of  discord. 
Surely,  it  is  very  simple  to  say, 
every  English  child  shall  be  helped, 
and  if  necessary  compelled,  to  go 
through  a  simple  course  of  learning ; 
and  we  arc  not  necessarily  irreli- 
gious because  we  decline  altogether 
to  entangle  ourselves  in  the  hostili- 
ties of  sects  divided  by  impalpable 
lines  of  distinction.  If  they  can- 
not agree  to  sink  their  differences, 
it  may  bo  unfortunate;  but  the 
blame  must  rest  upon  the  hostile 
spirit  of  theological  parties,  and  not 
with  those  who  are  determined  to 
put  a  stop,  at  any  cost,  to  one  of  the 
greatest  of  our  national  disgraces. 

We  hold,  then,  that  schools  sup- 
ported by  rates  should  be  simply 
secular,  with,  of  course,  full  leave  to 
any  sects  to  use  them  under  due 
regulation  for  the  inculcation  of 
their  own  tenets.  We  will  not  now 
go  into  the  more  difficult  question 
of  the  terms  on  which  existing 
schools  should  be  admitted  into  the 
national  system.  We  need  only  re- 
mark that  great  advantages  are 
offered  to  them,  and  that  wemay 
fairly  demand  a  corresponding 
readiness  to  meet  us.  But  no  terms 
will  bo  satisfactory  which  do  not 
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pat  it  entirely  out  of  the  question 
that  the  public  money  should  be 
spent  in  aid  of  any  sect  whatever. 
Schools  which  demand  help  from 
the  rates  and  a  compulsory  attend- 
ance of  children  must  make  it  plain 
beyond  all  dispute  that  they  will 
afford  such  teaching  as  will  be 
equally  accessible  to  the  children 
of  all  sects.     If  they  superadd  a 


training  in  their  own  tenets,  they 
mujst  not  i*eceivo  money  in  aid  <^ 
it.  But  if  the  principle  is  clearly 
laid  down  that  the  State  only  aids 
secular  instruction,  there  will  be 
no  difficulty  in  applying  it,  and  we 
must  look  forward  to  a  time  in 
which  denominational  education 
will  be  absorbed  in  a  thoroughly 
national  system. 
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THEODORA'S  REPLY. 

Say  not,  in  deep  dejection, 
That  thou  canst  but  despair, 

*T  is  but  thy  fond  affection 
Which  deems  me  good  and  fair. 

To  me  the  earth's  bright  glory, 
The  glittering  heavens  above, 

Man  and  his  wondroujs  story. 
Are  nought  without  thy  love. 

Think  not  that  I  despise  thee. 
Thy  faithfulness  decry ; 

Oh !  dearer  £eu*  I  prize  thee 
Than  aught  beneath  the  sky. 

Yet  pause  in  indecision, 
Come  not  too  near  I  pray, 

Or  thy  fond  fisuicy's  vision 
Will  surely  fade  away ! 

Then,  all  my  faults  detected, 
I  sink  in  grief  and  shame — 

Not  what  thy  hopes  expected. 
Not  what  thy  merits  claim. 

Some  fairer,  wiser  maiden 

Will  charm  thy  wandering  eye, 

Whilst  I,  with  sorrow  laden, 
Must  cast  me  down  and  die. 


Nfc^^ 


^^"^^^ 


J.  A.  H. 
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THE  OPPOSITION  OF  MARS. 


f  pHE  last  opposition  of  Mars  on 
JL  February  13,  1869,  was  one  of 
the  least  favourable  for  scientific 
purposes  that  can  occur,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, it  does  not  appear  to 
have  served  in  any  marked  degree 
for  astronomical  enquiry.  It  will 
be  easily  understood  that  it  is  at 
the  times  of  opposition,  or  when  the 
earth  and  Mars  are  on  the  same  side 
of  the  sun,  that  those  planets  ap- 
proach nearest  to  each  other,  and 
the  latter  is  best  placed  for  observa- 
tion ;  but  it  happens  from  the  cir- 
cumstances of  their  orbits  that,  at 
certain  oppositions.  Mars  is  little 
more  than  half  as  far  from  the 
earth  as  at  others.  Thus,  while  at 
one  opposition  he  may  approach  to 
within  thirty- four  millions  of  miles, 
his  distance  at  another  will  be  near 
sixty- two  millions,  of  which  it  did 
not  fall  far  short  on  the  late  occa- 
sion. This  diflference  is  caused  by 
the  eccentricities  of  both  orbits, 
but  especially  by  the  great  eccen- 
tricity of  that  of  Mars,  and  by  the 
position  of  their  places  of  perihelion 
and  aphelion.  The  aphelion  of  the 
earth  is  situated  on  nearly  the 
same  side  of  the  sun  as  the  peri- 
helion of  Mars ;  so  when  the 
former,  as  the  inside  body,  recedes 
farthest  from  the  sun  the  latter 
approaches  nearest  on  the  outside, 
and  when  they  happen  to  be  in 
those  parts  of  their  orbits  at  the 
same  time,  the  greatest  mutual 
approximation  ensues.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  orbits  the 
effects  are  different,  as  they  always 
are  when  the  oppositions  occur  in' 
our  winter  months.  The  more 
distant  exterior  planets  move  so 
slowly  that  the  earth  passes  any  of 
them  once  in  little  more  than  a 
year,  so  that  their  oppositions  occur 
almost  yearly ;  but  after  passing 
Mars  she  cannot  overtake  him 
again  in  less  than  two  years  and 


forty-nine  days,  on  an  aver- 
age, between  extremes  rather  vride 
apart.  The  difference  between 
periods  of  successive  oppositions  is 
so  much  that  the  time  between 
those  of  i860  and  1862  was  two 
years  and  eighty  days,  while  the 
opposition  of  1869  has  occurred  in 
only  two  years  and  thirty-three 
days  after  that  of  1867.  These 
differences  will  be  understood  when 
it  is  remembered  that  the  rate  of 
a  planet's  motion  in  its  elliptical 
orbit  is  always  varying;  and  the 
eKtremes  of  variation  will  be  great 
in  proportion  to  the  departure  of 
the  orbit  from  a  true  circle,  the 
extreme  of  speed  being  at  perihe- 
lion, and  at  aphelion  the  extreme  of 
slowness.  It  will  now  be  seen  that 
the  asaaa  cause  that  brings  Mars 
and  the  earth  closer  to  each  other 
at  certain  oppositions  must,  at  the 
same  time,  retard  the  occurrence  of 
those  pl^nomena  ;  for,  as  has  been 
previously  stated,  it  is  near  the 
earth's  aphelion,  where  she  moves 
slowest,  and  near  the  perihelion  of 
Mars,  where  he  moves  fastest,  that 
the  neorest  approximation  of  both 
takes  place.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  orbits  the  reverse  occurs. 
There  the  opposition  is  accelerated ; 
and  the  great  difference  between 
both  extremes  is  caused  by  the 
eeasaderable  ecoentricity  of  the 
orlMt  of  Mars,  and  consequently  his 
great  variations  in  speed.  The 
oppositions  of  1 860  and  1 862  hap- 
pened not  far  from  his  perihelion, 
and  hence  the  great  length  of  ihe 
period  between  them.  The  oppo- 
sition of  1867  happened  pretty 
close,  and  that  of  1869  very  close, 
to  his  aphelion,  and  they  were 
therefore  separated  by  a  shorter 
interval.  The  line  of  opposition 
advances  in  the  order  of  the  signs; 
and  in  periods  of  thirty- three  yeare, 
after  twice  completing  the  circuit 
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of  ilie  zodiac,  it  is  found  again  in 
nearly  the  same  posUions. 

Mars  is  the  outermost  of  the 
group  of  planets  called  '  terrestrial,* 
which  comprises  with  him  the 
three  others  that  are  between  him 
^i\({  the  sun,  and  are  so  called  from 
certidn  family  resemblances,  beto- 
kening a  constitution  of  the  general 
type  of  that  of  the  earth.  They 
differ  widely  in  size,  density,  axial 
rotation,   and  otherwise  from  the 

*  major'  planets  outside;  while 
those  again  show  decided  likenesses 
among  themselves.  The  number  of 
each  group,  as  at  present  known, 
is  four,  and  between  them,  like  a 
boundary,  is  interposed  the  won- 
drous zone  of  the  asteroids. 

Of  the  terrestrial  planets  the 
innermost  are  too  near  the  sun  for 
gatisfactory  observation  ;  the  major 
planets  are  far  distant  from  the 
•earth,  and,  besides,  are  thickly 
veiled  with  clouds ;  and  among  all 
the  bodies  of  our  system,  Mars  is  the 
•only  one  that  permits  any  scrutiny 
of  his  real  surface.  On  this  account, 
notwithstanding  his  inconsiderable 
size  and  unimposing.  aspect,  he 
naturally  courts  the  assiduous 
attention  of  observers.  Without 
the  dazzling  splendour  and  the 
"beautiful  phases  of  Venus ;  without 
the  majestic  aspect  of  Jupiter  in 
his  belted  panoply  of  pale  gold, 
and  his  glittering  train  of  attend- 
ants; without  the  wondrous  fea- 
tures of  the  inscrutable  Saturn,  it 
is  no  wonder  that  Mars  should  still 
1)6  the  most  interesting  of  the  hea- 
venly orbs  to  us,  for  he  reveals  in  a 
distant  world  the  most  striking 
analogies  to  our  own  earth ;  for 
the  moon,  which  alone  can  be  more 
easily  observed,  with  all  her  hills 
and  plains,  and  rocks  and  craters, 
shows  only  how  different  is  her 
structure  from  that  of  her  primary. 

It  was  at  one  time  considered 
that  the  dull  redness  of  Mars  was 
caused  by  an  atmosphere  of  extra- 

•  ordinary    height  and  density,  but 
this  notion  has  been  disproved  by 


modem  research.  The  great  brilli- 
ancy of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  is,  in 
fact,  derived  from  their  dense  at- 
mospheres and  the  clouds  which 
hide  from  us  their  solid  surfaces: 
but  Mars  is  not  thus  concealed. 
He,  too,  possesses  an  atmosphere, 
but  it  is  one  of  moderate  extent ; 
and,  though  his  features  may  at 
times  appear  more  or  less  obscured, 
it  is,  in  reahty,  his  actual  surface 
that  we  always  see,  and  not,  as  in 
the  case  of  others,  merely  a  light- 
reflecting  envelope  of  mist. 

The  notion  of  darkness  is  com- 
monly associated  with  clouds,  for 
they   cut    off  from  our  view   the 
source  of  light ;  but  what  seems  to 
us  below  as   a  moving  canopy  of 
dark  vapour  would  appear,  if  viewed 
from  above,   as  a  rolling  drift  of 
glistening    snow,    brighter  indeed 
than  any  part  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face except  where  the  snow  itself 
forms  its  covering.     So  it  is  that  in 
the    lively   verdure   of  forest  and 
meadow,  or  in  the  glowing  sands 
and    rocks    of    the    desert,     there 
is  less  light-reflecting  power,  when 
seen     from    afar,     than    in    those 
misty  forms  whence  come  the  dark- 
ness and  the  rain  and  the  storm. 
Through  clouds,  in  fine,  though  we 
may   receive  but  little    light,   yet 
from  clouds,  on  the  contrary,   wo 
may  get  a  great  deal.      This   we 
may   see  in   the  oft-sung  hues   of 
sunset,  and  in  the  high- suspended 
fleecy  mass  that,  long  after  the  sun 
has  disappeared,  catches  the  rays 
that  were  straying  past  into  space 
and  turns  them  down  to  the  earth. 
We  may  see  it  in  the  white  mists 
of  the  sheeted  plain,  and  in  those 
towering  ranges  heaped  up  in  the 
wintry  sky,  that  rival  in  brightness 
and   apparent   solidity  the   snowy 
Alps  themselves. 

Strangely,  then,  as  it  may  sound 
in  some  ears,  the  fact  is  that  the  more 
inconsiderable  the  atmosphere  of  a 
planet,  the  less  light  it  reflects ;  for 
its  surface  absorbs  in  a  greater  de- 
gree the  light .  it  receives  firom  the 
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snn.  Thus  the  moon  is  less  bright 
than  any  of  the  primary  planets  pro- 
portionably  to  the  angular  size  of  her 
disc,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  follow- 
ing table  where,  according  to  Zoell- 
ner,  the  reflective  power  of — 

The  Moon     =  0*1736  of  tlio  incident  light 

Mars  —  o'lSya 

Jupiter  =s  0*6238 

Saturn  «  0*4981 

White  paper  =  0*700 

White  sandstone  «  0*237 

and  it  is  precisely  that  which  causes 
the  inferior  brilliancy  of  Mars  that 
permits  our  observation  of  that 
planet's  body. 

Sir  John  Herschel,  in  his  Cape 
observations,  compared  the  bright- 
ness of  our  satellite  to  that  of  wea- 
thered grey  sandstone  rock;  and 
this  estimation  agrees  closely  with 
the  above  scale,  where  the  moon, 
which  has  no  appreciable  atmo- 
sphere, appears  the  lowest  in  reflec- 
tive power.  Mars  ranks  next  above 
her,  but  only  in  a  small  degree 
compared  with  Jupiter  and  Saturn, 
showing  that,  unlike  the  moon,  he 
possesses  a  decided  atmosphere, 
but  one  of  a  far  more  transparent 
and  less  reflective  character  than 
that  which  enwraps  either  of  those 
'  two  great  planets. 

Sir  John  Herschel  was,  so  far  as 
I  know,  the  first  who  attributed 
the  colour  o£  Mars  to  *  an  ochrey 
tinge  in  the  general  soil ; '  and  we 
have  also  the  authority  of  our  emi- 
nent spectroscopist,  Mr.  Huggins, 
for  believing  that  it  is  derived  from 
the  materials  of  which  the  planet's 
sur&ice  is  composed,  and  not  from 
any  quality  of  its  atmosphere.  The 
red  shade  is  not  remarked  at  the 
poles,  though  the  light  we  receive 
from  them  passes,  of  course,  through 
a  greater  depth  of  atmosphere  than 
the  light  toward  the  centre;  and, 
indeed,  the  edge  of  Mars  all  round 
is  the  most  brilliant  portion  of  his 
disc. 

This  is  taken  as  an  evidence  that 
the  reflected  light  comes  almost  en- 
tirely from  his  true  surface,  and  not 


from  his  atmosphere ;  while  the 
contrary  is  believed  of  Jupiter, 
whose  comparative  marginal  dim- 
ness is  shown  by  the  brightness  d 
his  satellites  in  transit  near  the 
edge,  and  their  darkness  or  dis- 
appearance in  other  situations.  The 
conclusion,  however,  does  not  seem 
so  clear  when  we  refer  to  Saturn, 
who  appears,  like  Mars,  brightest 
at  the  edge — according,  at  leasts  to 
an  observation  of  Chacomac's  du- 
ring the  transit  of  a  satellite  on 
May  I,  1862. 

But,  apart  from  inferences  of  this 
nature,  we  have  direct  proof  that 
we  see  the  true  surface  of  Mars; 
while  at  the  same  time  the  spectro- 
scopic researches  of  Mr.  Huggins 
reveal  the  existence  of  an  atmo- 
sphere. In  a  paper  read  before 
the  Astronomical  Society,  in  March 
1867,  Mr.  Huggins  stated  that  a 
line  in  the  spectrum  of  Mars,  be- 
tween Fraunhofer's  c  and  D,  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  solar  spectram. 
and  is,  therefore,  due  to  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  planet  itself.  Other 
lines  were  observed  on  both  sides 
of  D  similar  to  those  that  are  seen 
when  the  sun's  light  traverses  iht 
lower  strata  of  our  own  atmo- 
sphere ;  but  as  an  examination  of 
the  light  from  the  moon,  then  at  t 
lower  altitude  than  Mars,  proved 
that  neither  Mars  nor  the  moon 
was  low  enough  to  show  the  lines 
that  are  thus  produced,  it  is  pretty 
clear  that  they  are  the  result  of 
absorption  by  the  planet's  atmo- 
sphere. 

Mars  exhibits  various  confignia- 
tions  of  light  and  shade,  whose  per- 
manency of  general  .outline  proves 
that  they  belong  to  his  geographical 
features,  unlike  the  cloud-belts  of 
Jupiter  with  their  changeful  boun- 
daries. The  dark  formations  on  tlr 
disc  of  the  former  are  believed  to  he 
water,  while  the  well-defined  caps 
that  shine  with  extraordinary  bril- 
liancy on  his  poles  are  supposed, 
apparently  with  good  reason,  to  be 
accumulations  of  ice  and  snow.     In 
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Mars,  however,  the  land  and  water 
showapecaliar  mode  of  distribution ; 
for,  wlule  all  the  land  on:  the  Earth 
is  in  the  island  form,  surrounded  on 
all  sides  hj  the  sea,  all  the  water  in 
Mars  appears  in  the  lake  form,  sur- 
rounded every  where  by  land.  But 
these  views  may  be  modified  by 
fixture  observations. 

The  obliquity  of  his  axis  of  rota- 
tion brings  the  poles  of  Mars  alter- 
nately in  view  of  the  sun,  and,  con- 
sequently, in  view  of  the  earth.  In 
December  and  January  before  the 
lato  opposition  his  northern  polar 
regions,  which  were  then  well  seen, 
appeared  to  me  to  exhibit  a  more 
than  ordinary  development  of  daz- 
zling white.  This  snowy  area  is 
encompassed  by  a  very  dark  irre- 
gular band  which  Beer  and  Madler 
attribute  to  marshy  tracts  at  the 
base  of  the  melting  ice.  At  one 
place,  however,  the  dark  formation 
juts  out  far,  and  with  great  breadth, 
into  middle  latitudes,  which  seems 
to  negative  the  marsh  hypothesis. 
Might  not  the  dark  fringe  be  rather 
a  polar  sea,  made  darker  still  by 
contrast,  and  extending  in  one  place 
tovzard  the  south  ?  The  diurnal 
revolution,  which  is  concluded  from 
more  or  less  incomplete  evidence 
in  the  cases  of  the  other  planets,  is 
easily  discovered  in  Mars,  the  na- 
ture of  his  spots  affording  tho  means 
of  very  accurate  observations.  He 
turns  on  an  axis  inclined  (according 
to  Herschel)  about  28  degrees  to  the 
plane  of  his  orbit,  and  30  degrees  to 
the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  in  a  little 
more  than  twenty-four  hours.  Here 
is  another  point  of  analogy  to  the 
Earth,  although,  from  the  difference 
in  size,  her  surface  is  carried  round 
in  the  diurnal  revolution  with  near 
double  the  velocity  of  his.  I  have 
not  seen  the  apparent  absence  of 
equatorial  belts  on  Mars  made  the 
subject  of  remark ;  but  if  on  Jupiter 
tbey  are  to  be  attributed  to  equa- 
torial  winds  similar  to  the  trade 
winds  of  the  earth,  and  with  their 
ejects  enhanced  in  an  extraordinary 
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degree  by  the  enormous  speed  of  his 
diurnal  revolution,  the  small  velo- 
city of  Mars,  with  his  small  deve- 
lopement  of  atmosphere,  may  not  be 
sufficient  to  make  any  such  pheno- 
mena so  prominent  as  to  be  noticed 
from  the  earth.  They  probably, 
however,  exist  in  some  degree,  whe- 
ther discoverable  or  not  by  any  op- 
tical means  we  shall  ever  possess. 

There  are  great  discrepancies 
in  the  measurements  of  Mars  by 
various  astronomers.  Thus,  while 
Herschel  made  the  polar  compres- 
sion to  be  -jV,  Kaiser  reduces  it  to 
■y\^.  Main  at  one  time  found  it 
-^g,  but  on  another  occasion  the 
polar  diameter  seemed  the  greatest. 
Dawes,  one  of  the  best  of  observers, 
either  found  no  compression  at  all, 
or  else  an  excess  of  polar  diameter, 
according  as  he  adopted  different 
methods  of  measurement.  The 
estimates  of  the  actual  equatorial 
diameter  vary  from  4,070  miles, 
according  to  Madler,  to  5,130, 
according  to  Leverrier,  which  last 
is  probably  nearer  the  truth. 

But  Mars  can  do  us  more  im- 
portant services  than  revealing  his 
resemblance  to  our  own  planet.  It 
was  by  his  movements  that  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  system 
were  discovered  by  Kepler,  and  the 
facihty  with  which  his  parallax  can 
be  found  enables  us  indirectly  to 
ascertain  the  distance  of  the  sun,  a 
fact  of  the  first  importance  in  astro- 
nomy. The  third  law  propounded 
by  Kepler  shows  that  the  relative 
mean  distances  of  the  planets  from 
the  sun  have  a  constant  relation  to 
the  periods  of  revolution  in  their 
orbits;  and  it  is  demonstrated  as 
rigidly  correct  if  we  consider,  as  we 
rightly  may,  that  the  mass  of  each 
planet  is  as  nothing  compared  to  the 
central  body.  Then,  as  the  period  of 
revolution  is  found  by  observation, 
the  relative  distances  may  be  de- 
termined. In  this  way  the  rela- 
tive distances  of  the  earth  and 
Mars  are  found  to  be  as  i  000  to 
1*524;  and  as  the  decimal  '524  re^ 
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preaentB  the  dietance  of  Mars  from 
the  earih,]  if  the  actaal  length  of 
that  part  of  the  Hne  conld  be  dis- 
covert the  Taloe  of  the  integral 
part  of  the  number,  or  the  distance 
of  the  earth  from  the  sun,  would  be 
fonnd  as  a  matter  of  course. 

The  earth  is  too  small  to  afford  a 
base  line  by  which  the  parallax  of 
a  body  so  distant  as  the  snn  could 
be  found  with  sufficient  accuracy 
in  the  ordinary  way.  If  the  par- 
allax of  the  sun  were  nine  seconds 
(and  it  is  rather  less),  it  would  in- 
volve for  its  discovery  the  angular 
mesumrement  of  a  space  not  broader 
than  a  human  hair  at  the  distance 
of  seven  feet ;  and,  that  there  might 
not  be  an  error  so  great  as  half  a 
second — ^which  would  be  equivalent 
to  some  5,000,000  miles — ^in  the 
observation,  there  would  be  required 
&  minuteness  of  measurement  such 
as  would  define  the  angle  subtended 
by  a  hair's  breadth  atjthe  distance 
of  1 24  feet.  Now,  as  Mars,  at  the 
most  favourable  opposition,  ap- 
proaches us  within  a  little  more 
than  a  third  of  the  sun's  distance, 
his  parallax  is  so  much  the  more 
easily  measured  (though  still  an 
operation  of  sufficient  delicacy); 
and  this  being  found,  l&e  sun's,  as 
has  been  explained  before,  becomes 
known  as  a  certain  consequence. 

The  parallax  of  Mars  can  be  as- 
certained by  measuring  the  dif- 
ference of  his  apparent  posiiion 
with  regard  to  neighbouring  stars 
at  certain  times,  as  seen  by  different 
observers  at  &r  separated  stations, 
or,  as  the  Aslaroncmier  Boyal  has 
suggested,  by  a  single  observer 
measuring  the  changes  in  apparent 
right  ascension  which  the  planet 
will  show  when  compared  with  a 
neighbouring  star  in  several  hours' 
interval  east  and  west  of  the  meri- 
dian ;  but  Mars,  at  his  distance  in 
the  late  opposition,  would  show 
those  dianges  too  minutely  for  any 
€xact  measurement. 

OaoBxni  was  the  first  who  deter- 
mined the  sun's  distance  with  an 
approach  to  accuracy;  and  by  the 


first  of  the  above  methods  be  found 
9"  for  the  solar  parallax  in  1671. 
It  is  just  past  a  hundred  years  since 
a  transit  of  Venus  was  observed 
for  the  same  purpose,  wrbich,  in- 
deed, is  more  easily  effected  by  this 
method,  as  the  parallactic  displace- 
ment of  Venus  is  fiar  more  striking 
on  the  bright  back-ground  of  the 
sun's  disc  llian  that  of  Mars  in  the 
skies  of  night.  The  sun's  parallax 
was  thence  concluded  to  he  8''*58, 
and  his  mean  distance,  as  is  well 
known,  95,000,000  miles  ;  but  tiierc 
are  still  other  methods  for  arriving 
at  an  estimation  of  the  parallax, 
and  from  these  a  doubt  began  to 
arise  about  1 5  years  ago  regardingthe 
accuracy  of  the  transit  observations. 
A  certain  inequality  in  the  moon's 
motion,  which  has  been  long  known, 
depends  on  the  distance  of  the  sun ; 
and  by  the  labours  of  the  present 
Astronomer  Royal  in  reducing  the 
immense  mass  of  lunar  obBervations 
for  eighty  years,  and  by  Hansen  h 
consi^cting  his  lunar  tables,  the 
solar  parallax  of  8"*  5  8  was  found  to 
be  too  small.  Leverrier  next  came 
forward  with  the  annonncement 
that  his  calculations,  derived  from 
the  motions  of  some  of  the  planets^ 
tended  to  a  similar  result;  and  it 
will  be  easily  conceived  bow  ear- 
nestly astronomers,  looking  forward 
to  tihe  means  of  further  investiga- 
tion, awaited  the  very  fistvtmrable 
opposition  of  Mars  in  1862.  This 
was  accordingly  observed  with  great 
care  in  different  countries,  and  was 
found  to  give  a  solar  parallax  o( 
S"*94,  only  a  little  in  excess  of  thu 
deduced  from  the  two  other  last- 
mentioned  modes  of  investigatioiL 
The  close  agreement  between  §1 
these  was  satisfactoiy  in  iteeH^  but 
not  so  when  compared  with  the  vm 
different  result  obtained  by  t^  tras- 
sit  ofVenus  in  i  j6^^  the  disorepandtf 
indicating  an  error  somewhere  eqni' 
valent  to  over  3,000,000  milee  in 
tbe  distance.  The  requirements  d 
science  rendered  neeessafv  ihe  true 
explanation  of  so  considerable  a 
difference ;  and  this  has  latd j  been 
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accomplished  by  Mr.  Stone,  First- 
Assistant  at  the  Royal  Observatory, 
Glreenwich,^  who  has  satifi&kctorily 
proved  that  the  smaller  parallax 
dedticed  by  Encke  from,  the  transit 
observationB  is  doe  to  a  misnnder- 
staxiding  of  the  words  of  some  of 
the  obeCT*veFB.  1  shall  try  to  explain 
the  cause  of  the  mistsLke,  though 
to  make  it  clear  is  difficolt  wiidumt 
the  aid  of  diagrams. 

A  himinoas  object  seen  behind  a 
dai^  one  seems,  by  a  phenomenon 
called  irradiation,  to  reduce  the  dia- 
meter of  the  latter,  and  to  lap  over 
its  edges,  as  it  were,  to  a  certain 
extent — an  effect  that  is  conveni- 
enrtly  observed  by  viewing  a  gas 
lamp  beyond  the  edge  of  a  wall  or 
a  pillar,  where  a  bright  indeixt  will 
appear  to  be  made  by  the  hght.  In 
this  way,  as  I  may  here  remark, 
may  be  explained  the  a^>parent  pro- 
jection of  a  star  on  the  moon's  hmb, 
as  has  been  sometimes  noticed  at 
oocultationB ;  and  in  the  tran^t  of 
a  planet  the  effect  of  irradiation  is 
to  reduce  the  apparent  disc,  the 
tme  hmb  being  obliterated  all  round 
except  at  one  point  at  the  moments 
of  ingress  and  of  egress.  This 
point  is  where  the  edges  of  both 
sun  imd  planet  coincide ;  for  irra- 
diation requires  an  extendon  of  the 
Imninons  body  beyond  the  opaque 
one,  and  here  there  is  none.  There- 
fore iJie  tme  edge  of  the  planet 
will  be  seen  here  only,  where  it 
will  appear  like  a  small  proiamsion 
firom  the  diminished  disc.  This  pro- 
trsfiion  is  called  by  some  the  black 
drojp^  and  the  penod  between  its 
extinction  at  ingress  and  its  forma- 
tion at  egreaa  marks  the  time  dnring 
which  the  fdU  body  of  ihe  planet 
is  really  projected  on  the  son.  Now 
if  the  estimation  of  the  internal 
contacts  is  made,  not  by  the  black 
drop,  but  by  the  diminished  disc 
firom  whic^  it  seems  to  protrade, 
the  transit  wiU    i^pear  to  begin 


earlier  and  to  end  later  than  it 
really  does,  and  the  observed  dura- 
tion will  be  too  long ;  because  the 
diminished  disc  will  have  formed 
contact  and  passed  within  the  sun's 
limb  before  the  contact  of  the  tme 
edge  of  the  planet,  as  exhibited  at 
the  moment  of  ihe  breaking  of  the 
black  drop;  and  at  egress  iAud  di- 
minished disc  will  appear  not  yet 
to  have  reached  the  sun's  limb  when 
the  true  contact  has  already  caused 
the  formation  of  ihs  black  drop. 
Therefore,  as  the  determination  of 
the  parallax  depends  entirely  oniJie 
duration  of  the  transit  as  observed 
at  diflferent  stations,  any  error  of 
this  kind,  made  either  by  the  ob- 
server or  the  interpreter  of  his 
statements,  must  be  fatal  to  the  re- 
sulting calculations;  and  it  was 
thus  that  Encke  was  led  into  a  mis- 
take by  obscurities  in  the  accounts 
that  he  investigated. 

The  transit  was  witnessed  at  the 
several  stations  under  very  various 
circumstances,  and  with  very  vari- 
ous notions  in  the  minds  of  the 
observers  regarding  the  different 
phases  of  what  they  saw.  Among 
them  the  black  drop,  both  at  ingress 
and  egress,  was  certainly  noted  by 
Father  HeU  at  Wardhus,  and  Wales 
at  Hudson's  Bay,  and  their  col- 
leagues, without  knowing  that  it 
really  belonged  to  the  disc  of 
Venus.  At  St.  Joseph  it  was  caught 
by  Chappe  at  ingress  but  missed  at 
egress ;  and  it  was  missed  altogether 
by  Cook  at  Otaheite,  who,  however, 
thought  that  he  saw  an  atmo8|dieric 
ring  surrounding  the  planet.  In 
these  records  Encke  failed  to  hit  off 
the  times  of  true  contact,  but  Mr. 
Stone  has  certainly  succeeded;  and, 
after  a  careful  investigation,  and  a 
mathematical  analysis  of  thevarioas 
accounts,  he  shows  that  the  transit 
gave,  in  fact,  a  parallax  of  8"'9i, 
which  feirly  agrees  with  the  result 
obtained  at  the  opposition  of  Mars. 
J.B. 


*  Mr.  Stone,  who  may  now  he  justly  said  to  stand  in  the  foremort  lank  of  lirmg 
aslsronomen,  has  been  presented  with  the  gold  medal  of  the  Boyal  Astronomical 
Society  for  this  and  various  other  works  of  h^h  importance.  Digitized  by  ^QQS'^ 
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ALEXANDER  POPE. 


THERE  are  some  topics,  cuiious 
enough  in  their  day,  the  in- 
terest of  which  has  ahnost  wholly 
passed  by.  They  may  be  placed 
amongst  the  worn-out  clothes  of 
literature,  threadbare  with  frequent 
friction,  dusty  and  moth-eaten  frx^m 
recent  neglect,  so  that  one  feels  an 
instinctive  dislike  to  touching  them, 
and  is  content  to  let  them  decay 
unheeded  on  their  pegs.  Now  and 
then,  indeed,  the  chjuace  discovery 
or  the  painstaking  researches  of 
a  Utt&rat&wr  bring  to  light  a  sug- 
gestive fact  hitherto  unknown,  and 
the  old  garments  are  taken  down 
once  more  to  be  brushed,  cleaned, 
and  inspected.  New  discoveries 
revive  an  obsolete  interest,  but  in 
literature,  as  in  life,  the  want  of 
novelty  is  to  some  minds  a  serious 
drawback  to  enjoyment.  Neverthe- 
less there  are  sound  reasons  for  re- 
verting sometimes  to  topics  which, 
like  that  selected  for  this  article, 
have  passed  into  the  peacefril  domain 
of  literary  history,  and  it  may  not 
be  unreasonable  to  call  attention 
once  more  to  an  illustrious  poet 
who  holds,  and  must  always  hold,  a 
high  place  in  English  literature. 
Another  reason  for  attempting  to 
dig  a  little  once  more  in  a  mine 
that  has  been  worked  so  vigorously 
in  former  years,  may  be  found  in 
several  recent  publications,  the 
titles  of  which  are  given  at  the  foot 
of  this  page.* 

The  life  of  Pope  promised  us 
many  years  ago  by  Mr.  Elwin  has 
been  so  long  in  preparation  that 
our  curiosity  regarding  it  has  well- 


nigh  died  out  by  waiting.  Yel 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  when 
it  does  appear  it  will  not  onlj 
furnish  a  rare  literary  treat  but 
will  supply  a  lacuna  in  our  literaiy 
annals.  Mr.  Elwin  has  judged 
truly  that  the  biography  of  Pope 
remains  yet  to  be  written.  Ayre's 
memoir  abounds  with  crude  inven- 
tions. Owen  Ruffhead  compiled  his 
memoir  from  original  manuscripts, 
and  has  preserved  a  few  impor- 
tant biographical  facts ;  but  of  the 
552  pages  which  form  the  volume, 
we  are  within  bounds  in  saying 
that  400  are  wholly  useless,  being 
devoted  to  extracts  from  the  poetay, 
declamatory  criticism,  and  remarks 
on  Warton's  essay.  Let  no  one 
read  the  book  who  cannot  be  satis- 
fied with  a  few  grains  of  wheat 
amidst  a  bushel  of  chaff.  Dr. 
Johnson's  Life,  on  the  contrary, 
is  in  some  respects  perhaps  one  <^ 
his  finest  pieces  of  biographical 
criticism,  but  the  main  interest  is 
critical  rather  than  biographical. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Bowles,  a  *  pretty 
poet '  and  an  amiable  man,  but  gar- 
rulous, undignified,  and  dyspeptic, 
has  injured  Pope  by  misrepresenta- 
tions and  perverse  suspicions,  and 
has  lowered  his  own  reputation  by 
a  fruitless  controversy.  In  Mr. 
Roscoe's  memoir  there  is  some 
soHd  worth,  but  the  dulness  of  the 
book  is  wholly  intolerable.  A  bio- 
graphy that  pleases  nobody  might 
as  well  never  have  been  produced. 

By  far  the  most  readable  life  of 
Pope  which  we  possess  at  present  is 
that  of  Mr.  Carruthers ;  indeed  this 
small  and  admirably  written  volume 


»  The  Globe  Edition.  The  Poetical  Works  of  Alexander  Pope.  Edited  with  Notes  sod 
Introductory  Memoir,  by  Adolphus  William  Ward,  M.A.   Macmillan  &  Co.,  1869. 

Historical  Sketches  of  the  Reign  of  George  the  Second,  By  Mrs.  Oliphant.  %  vols. 
Blackwood,  1S69. 

Clarendon  PresB  Series.  Pope,  Essay  on  Man.  Edited  by  Mark  Pattison,  B.D.  Oxford, 
at  the  Clarendon  Press,  1869. 
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is  the  only  biography  of  the  poet 
that  deserves  to  be  popular.  For 
general  readers  it  leaves  little  to  be 
desired,  bnt  students  of  Pope  will 
probably  agree  with  us,  that  it  is 
scarcely  on  a  scale  commensurate 
with  the  subject,  and  that,  in  the 
modest  language  of  the  writer,  it 
*  can  be  considered  only  as  a  con- 
tribution towards  the  history  of 
Pope  and  his  times.'  Mr.  Carru- 
thers'  edition  of  the  poet  is  excellent, 
and  the  editor  of  the  *  Globe  '  Pope 
shows  the  value  in  which  he  holds 
it  by  the  use  he  has  made  of  it,  and 
by  his  just  acknowledgment  that  it 
is  the  only  edition  of  the  poet  that 
has  any  claims  to  completeness. 
Mr.  Ward's  compact  memoir  has 
been  carefully  and  judiciously  com- 
piled. The  style  of  the  biography 
is  occasionally  obscure  and  inflated, 
but  the  writer  has  a  masterly  know- 
ledge of  his  subject,  and  his 
critical  sagacity  is  rarely  at  fault. 
The  volume,  moreover,  like  the 
other  volumes  of  this  beautiful 
series,  is  a  perfect  specimen  of 
typographical  skill. 

Poets  speak  to  mankind  in  their 
works,  and  of  many  of  highest  mark 
it  is  strange  how  little  we  know 
beyond  what  their  poems  tell  us. 
But  Pope  lived  in  a  comparatively 
modem  era.  With  the  exception 
of  Swift,  and  even  this  exception  is 
doubtful,  he  held  the  foremost  place 
among  men  of  letters  in  an  age 
which  has  gained  no  small  share  of  its 
reputation  by  literature.  In  poetry 
he  was  not  less  certainly  the  king 
of  men  in  Queen  Anne's  reign  than 
Shakespeare  was  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  The  lues  BosweU 
liumi-wBS  unknown  to  Shakespeare's 
contemporaries,  and  even  in  our  so 
called  Augustan  age  was  scarcely 
in  its  incipient  stages;  neverthe- 
less Pope's  career  has  been  made 
familiar  through  a  vast  variety  of 
controversies,  by  letters,  diaries,  and 
newspaper  gossip,  so  that  the  bio- 
grapher need  not  be  deterred  by 
lack  of  material  from    doing  full 


justice  to  a  fruitful  theme.  What 
does  Mrs.  Oliphant  mean  by  speak- 
ing of  the  *few  traces  of  a  real 
human  life  that  are  to  be  found  in 
Pope's  history,'  of  the  *  barren  tale 
filled  from  beginning  to  end  with 
shadows  instead  of  realities '  ?  The 
statement  passes  our  understand- 
ing. We  may  not  be  as  familiar 
with  Pope  as  we  are  with  John- 
son, Cowper,  or  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
but  assuredly  there  is  not  one  of 
Pope's  contemporaries  who  stands 
out  upon  the  canvas  with  more  ab- 
solute distinctness.  From  the  day 
when  the  precocious  boy  *  lisped 
in  numbers,'  until  the  day  when 
the  famous  poet  was  laid  to  rest 
with  the  parents  whom  he  loved. 
Pope's  career  lies  open  before  us. 
Mr.  Conington,  whose  recent  and 

Sremature  death  all  lovers  of 
terature  must  deplore,  said  with 
perfect  truth  that  to  form  an  in- 
dependent judgment  on  all  the  dis« 
cussions  to  which  Pope's  biography 
has  given  rise  would  require  a 
special  study,  not  of  months  but  of 
years ;  and  he  remarked  with  equal 
justice  that  *  there  is  probably  no 
English  author  whose  life  can  be 
compared  with  Pope's  as  a  suc- 
cession of  petty  secrets  and  third- 
rate  problems.'  All  this  is  undeni- 
able. Pope  loved  mystery  and  de- 
lighted in  subterfuges ;  he  was 
seldom  thoroughly  ingenuous,  and 
it  is  often  difficult  to  separate  the 
man  from  the  author.  Neverthe- 
less the  poet  lived  all  his  life 
through  in  a  glass  house,  and  from 
the  anecdotes  of  Spence  (the  Bos- 
well  of  Pope),  from  the  voluminous 
correspondence  of  his  contempora- 
ries, and  from  the  quarrels  which 
served  to  keep  men  of  letters  alive 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  we  can 
gather  up  almost  all  that  is  worth 
knowing  about  him.  Some  of  the 
more  prominent  ^ts,  familiar 
though  they  ought  to  be,  are  worth 
recording  once  more,  for  Pope  in 
the  present  day  is  mainly  regarded 
as    a  great  English    clasfflc,   and,, 
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being^  a  clmaie^  Ikms,  we  fear,  fewer 
readers  than  so  adimrable  a  writer 
deserves. 

n. 

Pope  cannot  be  said  to  Have 
started  &yoiirably  in  the  race  of 
life.  He  was  deformed  and  he  was 
sickly;  bat,  thanks  to  the  tender 
assidnities  of  his  mother  and  his 
nnrse,  the  feeble  boy  was  reared  in 
safety,  and  began  soon  to  give  proof 
that  what  Nature  had  denied  in  one 
direction  she  hadlbestowed  layishly 
in  another.  The '  little  nightingale, ' 
as  he  was  called — for  his  voice  was 
as  sweet  in  childhood  as  his  eyes 
were  remarkable  for  beaaty  in  after 
years — ^was  a  poet  almost  from  the 
cradle,  and  it  is  interesting  to  read 
of  the  young  genius,  considerably 
under  twelve,  paying  a  visit  to 
Will's  Coffee-house  in  order  to  see, 
if  butfbr  a  moment,  his  great  poetical 
predecessor,  John  DiydeiL  The 
early  life  of  the  poet  is  associated 
with  Windsor  Forest,  and  there  was 
once  a  famous  beech-tree  dedicated 
to*  his  memory,  which  has  since 
perished  in  a  storm.  There,  he 
tells  us,  ho  studied  as  constantly  as 
he  could  for  some  years,  and  it 
speaks  well  for  his  determination 
that  at  fifteen  he  should  have  gone 
ak)ne  to  London  to  learn  French 
and  Italian.  Before  the  youth  was 
eighteen  he  associated  with  men  of 
letters,  and  won  more  praise  than 
at  that  period  he  merited.  Any 
one  who  reads  the  'Pastorals'  in 
our  day,  a  feat  which  Mrs.  Oliphant 
declares  herself  unable  to  accom- 
plish, will  marvel  how  it  came  U> 
pass  that  iheae  poems  attracted  ^3b 
attention  of  men  like  Congreve  and 
Lord  Somers.  Pope  was  appre- 
ciated from  the  first,  and  had  not, 
like  some  poets,  to  struggle  through 
a  long  period  of  neffleot.  Before 
he  was  twenty  he  had  won  the 
friendship  of  Wycherley ;  before  he 
was  twenty-four  he  was  praised  by 
Addison  in  the  Spectator,  and  gained 
the  finendahip,  which  was  not  des- 


tined to  be  penuanent,  oi^b&t  great 
literaiy  leader.  A  year  later,  he 
was  introduced  to  Sw]ft,and  thimgh 
Swift  to  the  most  conspiciious 
statesmen  of  the  age.  This  popu- 
larity had  its  drawbacks,  for  even  j 
ministers  of  state  were  accustomed 
in  those  days  to  freqn^it  taverns 
and  to  drink  hard.  Pope  tried  ihis 
Hfe  for  awhile,  but  it  proved  too 
much  for  him,  as  one  of  his  earliest 
and  best  fronds  foretold.  'I  beg 
of  you  earnestly,'  writes  Sir  William 
TiTunbull,  '  to  get  out  of  aU  tav^n 
company,  and  fly  away  tanquam  ei 
incendio.  What  a  misery  is  it  for 
you  to  be  destroyed  by  the  foolish 
kindness  (it  is  all  one  whether  real 
or  pretended)  of  those  who  are  able 
to  bear  the  poison  of  bad  wine  and 
to  engage  yon  in  so  unequal  a  cqdi- 
bat!' 

Pope's  first  friendship  for 

The  £ur-haired  Martha  and  Teresa  farvinz 

dates  about  this  period  or  a  little 
eariier,  and  this  friendship,  to  which 
we  shall  refer  elsewhere,  inflaMteed 
his  whole  life.  The  poef  a  letters^ 
Mr.  Carruthers  informs  us,  are  still 
preserved  at  Mapledurham,  and  the 
mansion  in  which  the  youig  ladies 
welcomed  their  poetical  adorer 
<  continues  in  the  most  perfeci  staie» 
with  its  fine  avenue  of  elms  and 
spacious  lawn,  and  fcmns  one  of  our 
best  specimens  of  Elizabethan  ar^ 
chitecture  unspoiled  by  ianovwkioa.' 
It  is  only  ten  miles  from  Btnfidd, 
and  Pope,  who,  notwithstanding  his 
weakness,  was  a  good  horseman, 
would  reck  little  of  ^te  .di^anee 
which  separated  him  from  his 
lady-loves.  To  both  of  tkesn,  vntO 
a  quarrel,  obscure  to  his  biografthers, 
parted  him  from  Teresa,^  the  poet 
wrote  with  a  gallantry  iHmii  was 
tolerated  and  indeed  expmcttd  ia 
that  age,  but  which  smrnds  ridi- 
culous enough  in  ours.  That  Pc^ 
ever  had  a  gamine  love  aflSdrnacww 
unlikely,  but  he  gained  no  donbi 
several  female  admiren,  womas 
who  liked  to  chat  with  hin,  periiaps 
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to  flirt  with  him,  as  the  first  poet  of 
the  day,  women  who  could  forgive 
his  satires  agaLnst  the  sex  in  con- 
sideration oi  his  preference  for 
themselves. 

To  Sir  William  Tmmhnll,  Pope 
was  indehted  for  the  suggestion  that 
he  should  translate  the  Biad.  It 
was  a  grand  achievement,  if  not  a 
saccessfdl  translation,  and  we  may 
say  of  it  what  Goldsmith  wrote  of 
his  incomparahle  fiction:  'There 
are  a  hundred  faults  in  this  thing, 
and  a  hundred  things  might  he  said 
to  prove  them  heauties ;  but  it  is 
needless.'  About  the  time  that  he 
commenced  it  Pope  wrote :  *  I  have 
the  greatest  proof  in  nature  of  the 
junusing  power  of  poetry,  for  it 
takes  me  up  so  entirely  that  I 
scarcely  see  what  is  passing  under 
my  nose,  and  hear  nothing  that  is 
said  about  me.'  This  passage  may 
remind  the  reader  of  a  similar  re- 
mark in  Cowper*s  letters  when  he 
was  engaged  upon  the  same  work. 
*  I  am  the  busiest  man,'  he  wrote, 
'  that  ever  lived  sequestered  as  I  do, 
and  am  never  idle.  My  days  ac- 
cordingly roll  away  with  a  most 
tremendous  rapidity.' 

The  translation  of  the  Iliad 
brought  the  poet  fame  and  5,000^. 
to  boot.  Soon  after  the  pubHcation 
of  the  first  volume  he  removed  with 
his  parents  to  Chiswick,  where  his 
&ther  died  in  1717.  A  few  months 
after  this  loss,  which  he  deplored 
with  sincere  affection,  the  poet 
bon^zt  a  small  estate  at  Twicken- 
ham, which  is  as  closely  associated 
with  Pope  as  Rydal  Mount  is  with 
Wordsworth  or  Abbotsford  with 
Scott.  The  serene  happiness  which 
the  poet  of  the  Excursion  enjoyed, 
the  hearty  wholesome  out-door  life 
led  by  Scott  before  his  great  trial 


came  upon  him,  were  altogether  un- 
known to  Pope.  The  br^ith  of  the 
mountaios  was  a  delight  unfelt  by 
him,  and  bo  also  was  the  splendid 
physical  health  enjoyed  by  those  two 
great  poets  of  our  century.  He 
never  lived  under  the  eye  of  nature, 
but  always  under  the  eye  of  Omb 
Street  critics  and  of  rivals  who 
envied  his  genius  even  more  than 
they  admired  it.  The  record  of 
Pope's  life  from  1718  to  1744,  when 
he  passed  away  from  men,  is  a 
record  of  strong  friendships  on  the 
one  side  and  bitter  hatreds  (how 
bitter  let  the  Dmidad  declare)  upon 
the  other.  Moreover,  it  was  during 
this  period  of  high  reputation  that 
he  indulged  in  many  of  those  arti- 
fices which  are  the  perplexity  of 
his  l»ogn^hers.  Let  us  remember, 
however,  when  we  Uame  Pope  for 
degrading,  as  he  sometimes  does 
degrade,  his  great  genius,  how  xm- 
&vourable  to  moral  elevation  was 
the  age  in  which  he  Uved,  and  that 
much  which  we  deplore  in  him  mi^t 
be  due  to  constitutional  infirmity. 
Truly  does  M.  Sainte-Beuve  say : 
*L'lustoire  naturelle  de  Pope  est 
bien  simple ;  les  d^licats,  a-t-on  dit, 
sont  malheureux,  et  lui  il  ^tait  deux 
fois  d61icat,  d^cat  d'esprit,  d61ieat 
et  infirme  de  corps;  il  6tait  deux 
fois  irritable.'^ 

Pope,  like  Cowper,  was  little  of 
a  traveller.  He  was  generous  enough 
to  propose  joining  Ins  friend  Bishop 
Atterbury  in  exile,  and  once  also  he 
talked  of  making  a  journey  to  Italy 
to  meet  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Mon- 
tagu, but  he  never  left  England, 
and  his  acquaintance  with  his  own 
country  was  extremely  limited.  He 
frequently  made  short  excursions, 
and  at  Bath  his  Uttle  figure  was 
familiar   to  fitshionable  loungers; 


1  Mr.  John  Forster  takes  an  opposite  Tiew  of  the  subject  -when  he  -writes : '  Gemns 
often  e£&cta  its  highest  gains  in  a  balance  of  what  the  world  counts  for  disadvantage 
and  loss;  and  it  has  feirly  been  made  matter  of  doubt  if  Pope's  body  had  been 
less  crooked  irtiether  his  verses  would  have  been  so  straight.*  Unfortunately  for  this 
ssgvment,  a  crookedness  <^  nature  is  not  seldom  visible  in  Pope's]  poetry ;  much  that 
w»  lament  in  his  life  and  writings  was,  probably,  due  to  a  miserable  constitution,  and  he 
would  hure  been  a  greater  poet  had  he  been  a  healthier  man. 
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but  he  never  saw  a  motrntain,  or 
took  a  coast  Toyage,  and  he  knew 
nothing  whatever  of  onr  finest 
scenery.  The  removal  from  Bin- 
field  to  Chiswick  was  regarded  as 
one  of  the  grand  eras  of  his  life,  and 
when,  two  years  afterwards,  he  took 
the  lease  of  a  house  and  played  the 
part  of  a  landscape  gardener  on  five 
acres  at  Twickenham,  it  probably 
caused  him  as  much  excitement  as 
an  Englishman  of  our  day  would 
feel  upon  leaving  his  native  land  for 
Canada  or  New  Zealand.  Of  the 
villa  he  was  proud,  for  he  owed  it 
to  his  poetry  as  Scott  owed  Abbots- 
ford  to  the  Waverlcy  novels,  and 
one  cannot  but  regret  that  a  house 
so  closely  associated  with  the  genius 
of  Pope  does  not  still  exist  to  en- 
shrine his  memory.  Landscape- 
gardening  was  not  studied  in  those 
days  as  ifc  has  been  studied  since, 
and  much  of  the  poet's  work  on 
his  estate  was  of  a  meretricious 
kind  which  is  happily  rarely  to  be 
met  with  now. 

He  spent  above  i,oooZ.  on  his 
grotto,  and  this  is  his  description  of 
it: 

From  the  river  Thames,  you  see  thro' 
my  arch  up  a  walk  of  the  wilderness,  to  a 
kiid  of  open  temple,  wholly  compos'd  of 
shells  in  the  rustic  manner ;  and  from  that 
distance  under  the  temple  you  look  down 
thro'  a  sloping  arcade  of  trees,  and  see 
the  sails  on  the  river  passing  suddenly  and 
vanishing,  as  thro*  a  perspective  glass. 
When  you  shut  the  doors  of  this  grotto,  it 
becomes  on  the  instant  from  a  luminous 
room,  a  camera  obscura ;  on  the  walls  of 
which  all  objects  of  the  river,  hills,  woods 
and  boats  are  forming  a  moving  picture  in 
their  visible  radiations;  and  when  you 
have  a  mind  to  light  it  up,  it  affords  you  a 
verv  different  scene.  It  is  finished  with 
shells  interspersed  with  pieces  of  looking- 
glass  in  angular  forms ;  and  in  the  ceiling 
hi  a  star  oif  the  same  material,  at  which 
when  a  lamp  (of  an  orbicular  figure  of  thin 
alabaster)  is  hung  in  the  middle,  a  thousand 
pointed  rays  glitter,  and  are  reflected  over 
the  place. 

Pope  was  evidently  delighted 
with  his  achievement,  which  most 
men  now-a-days  will  regard  as 
utterly  contemptible ;  and  Mr.  Car- 


ruthers  publishes  a  correspondence 
in  which  the  poet,  not  four  years  be- 
fore his  death,  thanks  Dr.  Oliver  of 
Bath  and  two  of  his  friends  for  their 
contributions  to  his  'plaything.' 
The  Doctor  in  his  reply  writes  after 
this  quaint  fashion : 

Sir,  you  make  this  month  tedious  by  pro- 
mising to  see  me  in  the  next.  I  hope  to 
meet  you  in  a  state  of  health  likely  to  keep 
you  many  years  above  ground ;  but  when- 
over  the  world  is  robbed  of  you  where  can 
you  be  better  deposited  than  in  your  own 
grotto?  for  I  know  you  have  no  ambition 
to  bo  laid  near  kings,  and  lie  w^er©  you 
will,  your  own  works  must  be  your  ever- 
lasting  monument-. 

Many  pleasant  glimpses  are  given 
us  of  the  poet  in  connection  with 
his  small  estate  at  Twickenham, 
and  some  which  are  not  pleasant 
or  favourable  to  his  memory.  Pope 
affected  to  live  the  life  of  a  reclase ; 
but  his  was  the  seclusion  of  a  man 
of  letters,  able  to  gather  round 
him  all  who  were  illustrious  in  the 
world  of  literature  and  many  of 
the  aristocratic  personages  who 
ruled  in  the  world  of  fashion.  We 
forget  the  poet's  bickerings  and 
literary  dishonesties  when  we  see 
him  at  his  villa  in  the  society  of 
warm  admirers  and  friends.  *  Pope,* 
said  Warburton,  after  spending  a 
week  at  TAvickenham,  '  is  as  good  a 
companion  as  a  poet,  and  what  is 
more  appears  to  be  as  good  a  man.' 
At  one  time  Swift  paid  him  a  visit 
of  four  months,  and  the  two  great 
satirists  went  in  company  to  the 
Httle  court  of  the  Princess  of  Wales 
at  Leicester  House  and  at  Richmond 
Hill.  A  brilliant  scene  must  that 
court  of  the  Opposition  sometimes 
have  presented  when  Gay  and 
Swift,  Arbuthnot  and  Pope  chatted 
in  the  saloons  or  gossiped  with 
Mary  Bellenden,  ^  soft  and  fair  as 
down,'  and  *  youth's  youngest 
daughter,  sweet  Lepell,'  in  the  gar- 
dens of  the  palace.  Sometimes 
the  pleasure  of  a  lonely  ramble 
with  a  beauty  of  the  court  charmed 
the  poet's  fancy  if  it  did  not  affect 
his  heart.     'Mrs.  Lepell,'  he  onoe 
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wrote  to  Teresa  Blount,  *  walked 
with  me  three  or  four  hours  by 
moonlight,  and  we  met  no  creature 
of  any  quaUty  but  the  king,  who 
gave  audience  to  the  vice-chamber- 
lain all  alone  under  the  garden  wall. ' 

Bolingbroke  was  also  a  frequent 
guest  at  Twickenham,  and  Pope 
visited  his  lordship  at  Dawley,  from 
whence  he  writes  one  day  that  they 
had  nothing  for  dinner  but  mutton 
broth,  beans  and  bacon,  and  a  barn- 
door fowl.  One  night,  we  are  told, 
and  the  anecdote  is  characteristic 
of  the  period,  after  the  poet  had 
been  dining  at  Dawley,  Lord 
Bolingbroke  sent  him  home  in  a 
coach  and  six.  *A  small  bridge 
about  a  mile  from  Pope's  residence 
was  broken  down,  and  the  postilion 
taking  the  water,  the  coach  came 
in  contact  with  the  trunk  of  a  ti*ee 
and  was  overturned.  Before  the 
coachman  could  get  to  Pope's  assis- 
tance, the  water  had  reached  the 
knots  of  his  periwig.  The  glass 
was  broken,  and  he  was  rescued, 
but  not  until  he  had  received  a 
severe  wound  in  his  right  hand 
which  for  some  time  disqualified 
him  for  writing.'  Whereupon 
Voltaire,  who  was  at  Dawley,  wrote 
to  the  poet  in  a  strain  which  sounds 
ineffably  absurd  in  modem  ears,  say- 
ing, that  the  water  was  not  Hippo- 
crene's  or  it  would  have  respected 
him,  uid  adding,  '  Is  it  possible  that 
those  fingers  which  have  written 
the  "  Bape  of  the  Lock "  and  the 
"  Criticism,"  which  have  dressed 
Homer  so  becomingly  in  an  EngHsh 
coat,  should  have  been  so  barbar- 
ously treated  ?  '  * 

One  of  Pope's  latest  and  sin- 
eerest  friendships  was  with  Spence, 
'a  good-natured  harmless  little 
soul,'  according  to  Walpole,  *but 
more  like  a  silver  penny  than  a 


genius.'  Pope  visited  the  honest 
clergyman  and  anecdote-monger  at 
Oxford,  and  the  pleasant  letter  in 
which  Spence  describes  the  inter- 
view to  his  mother  is  worth  re- 
cording. It  was  written  in  1735, 
nine  years  before  the  death  of  the 
poet. 

Monday  last  after  dinner,  accordinflr  to 
the  good  sauntering  custom  that  I  use  here 
every  day,  I  was  lolhng  at  a  coflfee-hoiise 
half  asleep,  and  half  reading  something 
about  Prince  Eugene  and  the  armies  on 
the  Rhine,  when  a  ragged  boy  of  an  ostler 
came  in  to  me  with  a  little  scrap  of  paper 
not  half  an  inch  broad  which  contained  the 
following  words,  *  Mr.  Pope  would  be  very 
^lad  to  see  Mr.  Spence  at  the  Cross  Inn 
just  now.'  You  may  imagine  how  pleased 
I  was ;  and  that  I  hobbled  thither  as  fast 
as  my  spindleshanks  would  caiiy  me. 
There  I  found  him  quite  fatigued  to  death, 
with  a  thin  face  lengthened , at  least  two 
inches  beyond  its  \isual  appearance.  Ho 
had  been  to  take  his  last  leave  of  Lord 
Peterboix)Uffh ;  and  came  away  in  a  chariot 
of  his  lordship's,  that  holds  but  one  person 
for  qxiick  travelling.  When  he  was  got 
within  about  three  miles  of  Oxford,  coming 
down  a  bill  in  Bagly  wood,  he  saw  two 
gentlemen  and  a  lady  sitting  in  distress  by 
the  wayside.  Near  Uiem  lay  a  chaise  over- 
turned, and  half  broken  to  pieces ;  in  the 
fall  of  which  the  poor  lady  had  her  arm 
broke.  Mr.  Pope  had  the  goodness  to 
stop  and  offer  her  his  chariot  to  cany  her 
to  Oxford  for  help;  and  so  walked  the 
three  miles  in  the  very  midst  of  a  close 
sultiy  day,  and  came  in  dreadfully  fatigued. 
An  inn,  though  designed  for  a  place  of  rest, 
is  but  ill-suited  to  a  man  tbaf  s  really  tired  ; 
so  I  prevailed  on  him  to  go  to  my  room, 
where  I  got  him  a  little  dinner,  and  where 
he  enjoyed  himself  for  two  or  three  hours. 

Pope  was  on  terms  of  familiarity 
with  many  persons  of  noble  birth, 
bnb  he  knew  his  own  valne  too 
well  to  be  guilty  of  sycophancy. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  there  are  expres- 
sions in  his  letters  which  savour  of 
this  vice,  as  when  he  tells  the  Earl 
of  Marchmont,  shortly  before  his 
death,   that  he  desires  chiefly  to 


*  The  Prince,  afterwards  Geoi^e  II.,  must  have  been  occasionally  at  Twickenham,  for 
Br.  Johnson  records  that  Pope  once  slumbered  at  his  own  table  while  the  Prince  of 
Wales  was  talking  of  poetry.  Ko  doubt  the  talk  on  such  a  subject  was  stupid  enough,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  intellect  of  the  speaker,  and  perhaps  imder  the  circumstances  the 
poetfs  want  of  politeness  may  be  forgiven.  We  wonder  whether  he  ever  nodded  in  his 
chair  when  Gay  and  Arbuthnot,  Warburton  and  St.  John  were  seated  at  his  board? 
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Hye  for  lua  sake;  bat  ocHnpliTnentary 
phrases  soeh  as  these  were  cur- 
rent m  polite  society,  and  meant 
little.  Mr.  Carmthers  repeats  the 
story  that  Pope  declined  the  honour 
of  a  visit  from  Qoeen  Caroline,  bat 
adds  to  it  this  comment : 

Had  Pope  been  ambitioiu  of  courtly 
^dncdon,  he  could  hare  had  little  diffi- 
eoltj  in  obtaining  access  to  the  queen,  who 
was  fond  of  being  considered  the  patroness 
of  learning  and  genius.  He  did  not  aifect 
such  honours,  but  he  could  never  haye  re- 
fased  a  proffered  visit  from  her  Majesty ; 
he  would  rather  have  exulted,  dressed  in  his 
best  suit  of  black  velvet,  his  tie-wig,  and 
small  sword,  to  lead  the  gracious  Caroline 
round  his  laurel  circus,  and  through  his 
grotto. 

For  the  sake  of  friendship  he 
declined  another  honour  more  ac- 
ceptable to  a  man  of  letters  than  a 
visit  from  royally.  In  1741,  Pope 
and  Warburton  visited  QxfOTd  to- 
gether,} and  it  was  proposed  to 
confer  upon  the  poet  the  degree  c^ 
Doctor  of  Civil  Law,  and  upon 
the  divine  the  title  oi  D.D.  As 
fiir  as  concerns  Warburton,  'in- 
trigue and  euTT,'  according  to 
Bish^  Hurdy  de&ated  this  scheme, 
and  Pope  resolved  to  sofier  wiUi 
his  frigid.  'I  win  be  doctored 
with  you,'  he  said,  *or  not  at  aH.' 
He  med  three  years  after  this, 
on  May  30,  1744,  leavix^  the 
principal  part  of  his  property  to 
Martha  Blount  for  her  Hfe.  There 
is  a  horrible  story  told  in  Dr.  John- 
son's biography,  which  is  not  only 
highly  improbable,  but  appears  to 
lade  all  evidence.  '  While  he  was 
yet  capable  of  amusement  and  eoi^ 
versation,  as  he  was  one  day  sitting 
in  the  air  wiih  Lord  Bolingbroke 
and  Lord  Marchmont»  he  saw  his 
favourite  Martha  Blount  at  the 
bottcMn  of  the  terrace,  and  asked 
Lord  Bolingbroke  to  go  and  hand 
her  up.  Bolingbroke^  not  liking 
his  ernmd,  crossed  his  legs  and  sat 
still;  but  Lord  Mardunont,  who 
iras  yoonger  and  less  captious, 
waited  on.  the  lady,  who  when  he 


cametoherasked,  "Whatsis  he  not 

dead  yet?"' 

The  unlikelihood  of  this  anecdote 
is  obvious.  If  Martha  had  been 
cold-hearted  enough  to  forget  at  the 
last  the  friendship  of  a  lifetime,  it 
is  scarcely  possiUe  she  would  have 
given  v@it  to  her  feeHngs  before  a 
friend  of  the  poet,  at  the  very 
moment  too  in  which  he  was 
leading  her  towards  hinu  Mr. 
Ward  does  not  record  this  anecdote, 
and  we  may  therefore  con<dude  does 
not  accept  it  as  genuine.  Only  a 
month  or  two  before,  Pope  had  ex- 
pressed for  Martha  Blount  the  most 
affectionate  interest,  and  we  would 
not  willingly  bdieve  that  his  friends 
ship  received  so  ungrateful  a  retam. 
Where  Johnson  heard  the  story  we 
are  not  told,  but  it  receives  no  cor- 
roboration from  Spenoe,  who  quotes, 
as  Mr.  Garruthers  observes,  a  remark 
of  Warfourton's  that  [it  '  was  veiy 
observable  during  Pope's  last  ill- 
ness that  Mrs.  Blount's  coming  in 
gave  a  new  turn  of  spirits  or  a 
temporary  strength  to  him.' 

m. 

There  were  three  things  dear  to 
Pope  upon  this  earth — 1^  parents, 
his  fri^ids,  and  his  fame ;  there  was 
one  thing  he  hated  persistently  with 
the  whole  force  of  Ins  mind,  namelj, 
the  criticism  whose  weakness  op- 
posed itself  to  his  strength.  We 
never  find  in  him  what  we  find  in 
his  great  contemporary.  Bishop 
Berkdey — a  noble,  self-denying  en- 
thusiasm ;  he  had  no  special  hc^a-ed 
of  moral  evil,  but  he  was  a  thorough 
good  hater  of  any  one  who  ven- 
tured to  questi<m  his  sovereigntj  in 
the  realm  of  letters.  Tins  was 
neither  amiable  nor  wise,  bai  the 
evO  is  sofbened  down  when,  we  con- 
sider the  age  and  the  man.  The 
hacks  of  literature — and  the  town 
swarmed  with  them  —  indulged 
in  the  grossest  personal  attaclm 
Nobody  was  spared  unless  he  were 
fortunate  enough  to  be  dbscore,  or 
unless  he  had  too  strong  an  arm 
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and  too  stoat  a  cudgel  to  be  inenlted 
with  impunity.  I^othing  was  too 
sacred  to  be  exempted  fii^m  attack. 
The  figure,  the  features,  the  voice, 
the  man's  private  habits,  were  held 
np  to  laughter,  and  every  one  was 
considered  fair  game  whose  religion 
or  pohtics  was  opposed  to  that  of  the 
libeller,  or  who  had  excited  envy  by 
literary  success.  A  cripple,  whose 
bodily  weakness  was  so  extreme 
that  he  required  an  attendant  to 
dress  him,  who  professed  a  fidth 
that  was  proscribed  by  law,  and  who 
v?ithout  a  university  education  rose 
by  dint  of  study  and  genius  to  be 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  men  in 
iEhigland,  was  not  Hkely  to  escape 
detraction.  Pope,  however,  eager  for 
the  fray,  was  the  first  to  throw  down 
the  glove.  He  rushed  into  the  arena 
before  he  had  received  a  challenge, 
and  firom  the  day  when,  as  a  young 
poet,  he  provoked  Dennis  in  the 
*  Essay  on  Criticism,'  until  the  day 
— ^it  was  not  very  long  before  his 
death — that  he  publisli^  the  latest 
edition  of  the  Bunciad,  he  lived 
as  a  man  to  whom  Hterary  war&re 
was  as  the  breath  of  life.  The  pen 
of  Grub  Street  was  not  his  only 
enemy.  When  he  satirised  Phillips 
— *  namby-pamby  Phillips  ' — ^in  the 
Guardiany  that  worthy  is  said  to 
have  hung  a  rod  up  at  Button's 
with  which  to  castigate  the  poet- 
dwarf,  and  it  is  related  that  when 
Pope  took  his  wonted  walk  at 
Twickenham  he  used  to  carry 
pistols  and  to  take  with  him  a  large 
dog.  How  passing  strange  it  seems 
to  read  such  an  advertisement  as  the 
fi>Uowi]^,  written  by  the  first  po^ 
of  hiaage,  and  published  in  the 
DaU^  Fost,  June  14,  1728  ! 

Whoreas,  there  has  been  a  scandalocw 
paper  cried  alond  about  the  streets,  under 
the  title  of  *  A  Pop  npon  Pope/  insinuating 
that  I  was  whipped  in  Ham  Walks  on 
Thonday  last : — This  is  to  give  notice,  that 
I  did  not  stir  out  of  my  house  at  Twicken- 
ham on  that  day  ;  and  the  same  is  a  mali- 
>  and  in-founded  report. 

It  is  not  likely  that  this  poblio 


notice,  extraordinary  as  it  seems  to 
us,  startled  new8pi^)er  readers  in 
those  days,  for  men  who  wrote  too 
fredy  were  firequently  punished  by 
this  kind  of  Lynch  law,  and  Defoe 
mentions  several  attempts  that  were 
made  upon  his  person.  Pope,  feeble 
as  he  was  in  body,  was  free  from 
the  taint  of  cowardice,  and  laughed 
at  the  threats  of  his  opponents  just 
as  he  occasionally  laughed  at  their 
attacks  on  paper.  He  could  afford 
to  do  so  always,  but  sometimes  read 
them  with  bitterness.  Men  like 
Dennis,  Theobald,  and  Gibber  were 
not  likely  permanently  to  damage 
his  reputation,  but  they  often 
touched  him  to  the  quick,  and  he 
found  it  impossible  to  conceal  what 
he  felt.  ^  These  things  are  my 
diversion,'  he  cmce  exclaimed  witi[i 
a  ghastly  smile,  but  as  he  spoke  he 
writhed  in  agony  like  a  man  under- 
going an  opmUdon.  His  more  not- 
able quarrels  were  with  Addison  and 
with  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu. 
In  the  first  case,  it  is  to  be  &mA, 
he  had  only  hiznself  to  blame ;  in 
the  second,  the  provocation  may 
have  come  from  Lady  Mary,  but 
Pope  had  no  right  to  resent  what 
was  at  worst  a  lady's  folly,  and 
never  showed  himself  less  the  man 
than  when  he  assailed  his  former 
friend.  Addison  has,  we  think, 
been  painted  in  too  £eur  cokrars  by 
his  admirers,  and  especially  by  the 
latest  and  greatest,  Lord  Macsulay. 
He  is  one  g£  the  most  delightful  of 
writers,  but  it  is  donbtfiil  whether 
he  was  the  most  agreeable  of  men. 
He  was  sixteen  years  older  than 
Pope,  and  had  reached  the  summit 
of  the  mountain  when  the  younger 
poet  was  still  stmgfflingat  tiie  biuie. 
There  should  have  been  no  jealoasy 
here,  for  the  patha  of  the  two  men 
were  diverse.  Pope,  on  the  one  hand^ 
was  a  man  <>£  letters,  and  nothing 
more.  He  owed  everything  to 
his  pen;  he  was  either  a  gneii 
poei»  an  inimitable  satirist,  or  he 
sank  at  once  into  the  common 
herd.      The  position   of  Addisom 
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was  more  assured.  He  was  a 
statesman  as  well  as  an  author,  he 
had  gained  one  of  the  highest  posts 
in  the  state,  he  had  won  fame,  wealth, 
and  a  countess  (though  that  the  lady 
were  a  gain  may  be  questioned), 
and  if  Pope  beat  him  in  verse, 
and  he  did  beat  him  incontest-ably, 
he  could  not  approach  his  admirable 
prose,  which  remains  perhaps  un- 
equalled  to  this  day.  Addison  had 
his  faults,  but  we  do  not  believe 
that  a  rancorous  jealousy  was  one 
of  them.  As  much  cannot  be  said 
of  Pope,  and  it  is  sad  to  believe  that 
the  keenest  satire  ho  ever  penned 
was  written  unworthily. 

The  famous  Lady  Mary  contro- 
versy is  more  painful  still,  and  the 
disgrace  to  Pope  is  deeper.  There 
may  have  been  severe  provocation. 
The  pretty,  lively,  witty  woman  had 
been  flattered  by  Pope's  attentions, 
or  had  amused  herself  with  his 
strange  gallantry.  He  wrote  beau- 
tiful verses  in  her  praise,  and  once, 
according  to  her  own  report,  spoke 
words  of  love  in  her  ear.  The 
*  woman  of  fashion,'  as  Mrs.  Oliphant 
calls  her,  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter, 
and  the  poet's  love  was  turned  to 
deadly  hate.  His  unmanly  satire  of 
Lady  Mary  is,  we  think,  the  worst 
act  of  Pope's  life,  for  the  story 
that  he  took  a  bribe  of  i,ooo?.  from 
the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  to 
suppress  the  character  of  Atossa  is, 
to  say  the  least,  not  proven,  despite 
Mrs.  Oliphant's  assertion  to  the  con- 
trary. Lady  Mary,  grossly  treated 
as  she  had  been,  retaliated  after  a 
gross  fashion,  in  lines  sneering  at 
Pope's  deformity.  She  even  wrote 
to  Lord  Peterborough  to  ask  if  the 
poet's  disgusting  couplet  applied  to 
ner — a  si^tiificant  proof  of  the  fiunk 
coarseness  of  the  age.  Had  she  re- 
mained silent  the  provocation  would 
have  been  forgotten,  and  she  would 
have  commanded  the  sympathy  of 
the  world. 

We  have  mentioned  but  two  quar- 
rels  of  the  many  which  engaged 
Pope's  thoughts  and  pen,  and  for 


our  purpose  these  will  suffice ;  bnt 
it  is  significant  that  not  only  was 
the  poet  quarrelling  through  the 
best  portion  of  his  life,  but  that 
his  spirit  seems  to  have  animated 
several  of  the  editors  and  authors 
who  have  attempted  to  vindicate  or 
blacken  his  name.  Warburton,  who 
did  a  great  deal  of  dirty  work  for 
Pope  in  his  notes  to  the  Ihmciad,  was 
continually  slashing  right  and  left 
at  real  or  imaginary  foes :  he  abused 
his  friends,  he  maligned  his  enemies, 
he  condescended  to  mean  acte,  such, 
unhappily,  as  he  might  have  learnt 
from  Pope,  and  he  disgraced  his 
name  and  his  profession  by  a  suc- 
cession of  ignoble  quarrels.  *  I  do 
not  know,'  said  Dr.  Johnson  to  the 
king,  who  talked  of  the  controversy 
between  Warburton  and  Lowth, 
*  which  of  them  calls  names  best.' 
No  sooner  was  Pope  dead  than  Bo- 
lingbroke,  who  had  wept  over  his 
deathbed  and  was  appointed  his 
sole  exec  a  tor,  began  to  traduce  his 
memory,  and  what  he  could  not 
decently  say  himself  he  paid  Mallet 
to  say  for  him.  Between  the  philo- 
sopher and  the  bishop  there  raged, 
according  to  Disraeli,  a  mortal 
hatred,  and  without  tracing  all  the 
literary  quarrels  that  had  their 
fountain-head  at  Twickenham,  it 
will  suffice  to  refer  to  the  batUe 
(we  cannot  use  a  milder  word)  at 
the  beginning  of  this  century  be- 
tween Bowles  and  Boscoe,  in  which 
Byron  and  Campbell  took  so  pro- 
minent a  part. 

We  do  not  think  that  Mrs.  Oli- 
phant is  just  to  Pope ;  indeed  we 
never  knew  any  lady  who  wrote 
of  him  impartially.  The  reason  is 
obvious.  Pope's '  false  and  scandal- 
ous charges  against  the  sex,'  as 
MissMitford  terms  them,  are  enough 
to  alienate  all  good  women.  He  is 
the  only  English  poet  of  mark  who 
has  not  written  of  the  better  half  of 
mankind  with  chivalry  and  homage. 
Some  of  our  poets  have  sinned 
grievously  as  writers  of  licentious 
verse,  but  the  worst  of  them  have 
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shown  fealty  to  the  parity  and  dig- 
nitj  of  woman.    Pope,  although  he 
had  a  mother  whom  he  loved  with 
tenderness,  has  done  nothing  of  the 
kind.  On  the  contrary,he  has  struck 
at  women  with  his  keenest  weapons, 
has  libelled  them,  sneered  at  tiiem, 
raised  the  laugh  against  them,  and 
displayed  a  capacity  for  insult  that 
has    never    been    surpassed.     We 
should  remember,  however,  that  the 
age  was  one  of  coarse  vices  and 
mean  aims,  and  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  any  of  the  Queen  Anne  men 
excepting  Sir  Richard  Steele,  whose 
compliment     to     Lady     Elizabeth 
Hastings  deserves  to  be  immortal, 
ever  paid  to  women  the  homage 
which   they  deserve.    We  should 
recollect,   too,   that  in  accordance 
with  the   spirit  of  the  time  were 
the   'toasts'  who  ruled  the  town. 
Women  of  rank  spoke,  wrote,  and 
even  acted  in  a  way  of  which  any 
modest    woman    would     now     be 
ashamed,  and  it  must  be  owned  that 
the    vices   and  follies   of  fashion- 
able life  afforded  ample  ground  for 
satire.    We  have  but  to  read  Lord 
Hervey's  Memoirs,  the  letters   of 
Lady  Mary,  and  the  correspondence 
of  the  Countess  of  Suffolk,  to  see 
the  loose  views  with  regard  to  the 
relation  of  the   sexes  which  then 
prevailed ;  and  while  the  exquisite 
raillery  of  Addison  and  Steele  shows 
us  how  women  appeared  in  society, 
Swift's  letters  to  Stella,  and  Pope's 
letters  to  Teresa  and  Maiiha  Blount, 
prove  (that  is,   if  Stella  and  the 
Blonnts  may  be  regarded  as  repre- 
sentative women)  that  the  deHcacy 
which  should  guard  such  an  inter- 
course was  in  those  days  unknown. 
This  is  one  of  the  marks  which 
distinguish  that  century  from  our 
own  ;  another  pointed  out  by  Mrs. 
Oliphant  and  by  other  writers  may 
deserve  a  word  of  comment.     Never 
before  or  since  has  the  profession 
of  literature  offered  such  prizes  to 
its   votaries.      Men  who   followed 
*  the  Muses  '  successfully  were  not 
only  hailed  as  poets,  but  rewarded 


with  the  honours  of  statesmen  and 
diplomatists.     Poetry  led  to  office 
¥rith  as  much  certainty  as  sheep- 
stealing  led  to  Tyburn,  and  the  man 
who  could  tag  verses  was  accounted 
fit  to  enjoy  the  highest  offices  in 
the  state.     Addison,  who  could  not 
make  a  speech,   was   secretary  of 
state ;  Tickell,  a  pleasant  poet,  was 
under-secretary,  and  the  same  post 
had  been   held  by   Howe  ;    Prior 
was  minister  at  Paris ;  Glarth  was 
knighted  and  appointed  physician 
to  George  I. ;  Congreve  was  secre- 
tary for  the  island  of  Jamaica,  and 
had  a  comfortable  place  in  the  cus- 
toms ;  Yalden  succeeded  Atterbury 
as  bi^op  of  Biochester  ;  Steele  was 
a  commissioner  of  the  Stamp  Office, 
a  surveyor  of  the  royal  stables  at 
Hampton   Court,  governor  of  the 
royal  company  of  comedians,  and  a 
knight;  Mallet  was  under-secretary 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales  ;  Gray,  who 
was  offered  the  post  of  gentleman 
usher  to  the  Princess  Louisa,  con- 
sidered   himself   slighted    by    the 
proposal.     There   remain  the  two 
greatest  men  of  letters  of  that  time, 
Swift  and  Pope.     The  former  ruled 
the  ministers,  made  many  fortunes 
for  others,  but  could  not  make  his 
own,  for  the  queen  disliked  him, 
and  refused  to  promote  a  clergyman 
to  high  ecclesiastical  honours  who 
hoid  ymiten  A  Tale  of  a  Tuh,   Pope's 
feeble  health  as  well  as  his  pro- 
scribed faith  shut  him  out  from  the 
prizes  bestowed  on  inferior  men, 
but  his  poetry  gained  him  a  com- 
petence,   and    his     company    was 
courted  by  the  highest  personages^ 
in  the  land.     That  he  was  feared 
more  than  he  was  loved  was  not 
disagreeable  to  the  poet  who  wrote 
the  bold  couplet : 

Yes,  I  am  proud,  I  must  be  prond,  to  see 
Men  not  afraid  of  Gbd  afraid  of  me. 

Yet  he  had  a  few  tried  friends  to 
whom  he  was  constantly  attached, 
and  when  we  remember  the  fidelity 
to  Pope,  of  men  like  Atterbury, 
Arbuthnot,  and  Swift,  and  the  fact 
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that  he  gave  away  in  charity  an 
eighth  psurt  of  his  income,  we  can 
aocept,  though  wii^  some  resenra- 
tion,  the  warm  assertion  of  Boling- 
broke,  when  the  poet  was  dying, 
iiiat  he  never  knew  a  man  in  hjs 
life  who  had  so  tender  a  heart  for 
his  particalar  friends,  or  a  more 
general  friendship  for  mankind. 
^  In  all  Savage's  misfortunes,'  says 
Mr.  Carruthers,  *Pope  evinced  an 
active  and  unwearied  sympathy,' 
and  as  an  instance  of  his  tenderness 
we  are  reminded  that  when  Swift 
wrote  to  Pope  upon  leaving  England 
for  what  proved  to  be  the  last  time, 
the  poet  on  reading  the  farewell 
letter* wept  like  a  girl.'  To  this 
we  may  add  that  his  conduct  to 
Atterbury  was  noble,  and  that  no 
son  ever  loved  his  parents  more  sin- 
cerely, or  treated  than  with  more 
fihal  care.  What  admirer  of  Pope 
does  not  remember  the  beautiful 
Hues  on  his  mother,  who  lived  to  a 
great  age  to  enjoy  the  glory  of  her 
son  ? — 

Me,  let  the  tender  office  long  engage 
To  rock  the  cradle  of  reposing  age, 
With  lenient  arts  extend  a  mother*B  breath. 
Make  languor  smile,  and  smooth  the  bed  of 

death, 
Explore  the  thought,  explain  the  asking 

eye. 
And  keep  awhile  one  parent  from  the  sky ! 

And  who  can  doubt  his  genuine 
emotion  in  the  few  lines  he  wrote 
to  Martha  Blount  upon  the  death 
of  his  father? — *  My  poor  fitther  died 
last  night.  Believe  since  I  don't 
forget  you  this  moment  I  never 
shall.'  We  are  glad,  by  the  way, 
to  see  that  neither  Mrs.  Oliphant 
nor  Mr.  Ward  believes  there  is  any 
truth  in  i^e  aspersions  of  Bowles 
with  regard  to  Pope's  affectionate 
intimacy  with  Teresa  Blount  and 
afterwards  with  her  sister.  The 
Prebendary  of  Salisbury,  with  the 
best  intentions  in  the  world,  has 
injured  the  poet's  memory  not 
by  the  discovery  of  new  fisiets, 
but  by  insinuations  with  remtd  to 
those  previously  fieoniliar.     He  con- 


tinually hints  a  fault  and  throws 
out  a  suspicion,  and  has  a  fatal 
^Mnlity  of  misinterpretation.  'A 
friendly  but  indefinite  connectiozi,* 
he  says,  '  a  strange  mixture  of 
passion,  gallantry,  lioentiousnesB. 
and  kindness  had  long  iak^i  place 
between  himself  and  the  Miss 
Blounts,'  a  statement  for  which  the 
sole  foundation  must  be  sought  in 
the  mind  of  the  writer.  '  Scandal 
alone,'  says  Mr.  Ward,  *  (or  hyper- 
conscientious  biography)  has  con- 
trived to  pervert  the  character  of 
his  (Pope's)  relations  towards  the 
ladies  of  Mapledurham ; '  and  Mn. 
Oliphant  writes  with  a  fine  and 
womanly  appreciation  of  ihe  posi- 
tion: 

He  was  not  a  man  whom  it  was  posaiUc 

to  marry ;  a  fact  which,  in  itsd^  thoogh 
not  compb'mentary  to  the  hero,  was,  as  it 
continues  to  be,  a  wonderful  recommenda- 
tion to  female  friendship.  It  is  indeed 
the  only  thing  wanting  to  make  that  much- 
disputed  possibility — a  true  and  warm 
friendship  between  man  and  woman  with- 
out any  mixture  of  love — into  a  real  and 
pleasant  fact.  Fools  will  scoff  no  doubt, 
and  critics  of  impure  imaginations  revile; 
but  it  must  be  a  vary  lirely  fancy  indeed 
which  can  suppose  any  dosw  bond  between 
the  little  poet  and  these  two  beantifvl 
sisters.  .  .  .  Martha  Blount  made  up  to 
Pope  for  the  sister  whom  he  had  not,  for 
the  wife  whom  be  could  not  have,  and  yd 
was  unlike  both  wifs  and  sister.  The 
link  is  one  so  fine,  so  delicate,  so  natural, 
that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  define  it ; 
and  all  the  more  so  as  vanity  on  both 
sides  so  seldom  permits  any  realisation  of 
this  totiohing  and  consolatory  bond. 

Afflin  she  writes,  and  the  beauiy 
or  ihe  passage  tempts  us  to 
quote  it : 

Thfflie  is  something  in  this  long  faiBM- 
neM  of  a  life  to  a  tie  which  was  enforced 
hy  no  bonds  either  of  law  or  custom,  whidi 
in  itself  has  a  certain  nobleness.  It  is 
supposed  that  Mrs.  Martha  fell  into  etril 
repute  with  some  strait-lac^  people  ia 
consequence  of  this  close  friendship;  hot 
it  is  one  of  the  cases  in  which  evil  thiakiBg 
must  have  been  driven  to  the  last  strait 
to  compound  itB  fables.  If  anybody  mig^ 
have  been  allowed  the  solace  of  a  sympa- 
thetic woman's  friendship,  it  sorely  should 
have  been  the  ibfonned  and  invalid  Tojpe. 
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And  here  it  may  be  observed  in 
passing  ihat  scaroelj  one  of  the 
poet's  associates  knew  anything  of 
the  charms  of  domesiac  life.  Swifb 
sucoeeded  in  making  two  women 
hopelessfy  miserable,  and  himself 
also ;  Steele  loved  his  '  dearest 
Pme'  as  mnch  as  she  would  let 
himj  but  the  lady's  exactions  and 
the  husband's  failings  forbade  all 
harmony ;  Gay,  one  of  Pope's  best 
friends,  was  a  bachelor ;  so  also  were 
Spenoe,  Thomson,  and  the  most 
illustrious  of  his  poetical  suc- 
cessors, Thomas  Gray ;  Addison 
married  for  position,  and  had  his 
reward ;  Lady  Mary  married  with- 
out affection,  and  had  hers  also,  to 
iwit,  separation  from  her  husband 
and  two  and  twenty  years  of  banish- 
ment from  England ;  Wycherley 
lived  a  dissolute  life,  and  married 
to  ease  his  conscience  when  life 
-was  despaired  of;  Bolingbroke  was 
an  utter  profligate,  and  destroyed 
the  happiness  of  a  good  wife  by 
his  unbinding  licentiousness  ;  but 
Warburton,  who  owed  to  Pope  his 
•wife  and  his  bishc^ric,  appears  to 
have  been  happy  in  both  pos- 
sessions. 

It  would  be  curious  to  collect 
some  of  the  contradictory  opinions 
with  regard  to  Pope,  asserted  fre- 
quently as  if  they  bore  the  autho- 
rity of  facts.  He  has  been  called 
the  most  modest  and  laborious  of 
all  our  poets,  and  he  has  been 
called  the  most  lazy.  The  QuoHerly 
^ves  him  credit  for  an  intense 
eagerness  after  knowledge ;  Mr.  De 
Qmnoey  dwells  upon  his  luxurious 
indolence,  and  intimates  that  read- 
ing so  desultory  as  his  cannot 
be  called  study;  Mrs.  OKphant, 
again,  considers — and  she  is  quite 
safe  in  mn-lriTig  the obsOTvation — that 
we  cannot  tell  whether  he  would 
have  made  a  greater  poet  if  he 
had  tossed  his  books  aside,  re- 
nounced his '  unintermitting  study,* 
and  lived  more  under  the  eye  of 
nature.  That  he  did  study  at  Bin- 
field,  as  Milton  studied  at  Horton, 


is,  we  think,  evident  from  the  pre- 
scriptk>n  of  Dr.  Badcliffe,  that  the 
young  man  was  to  study  less,  and 
ride  on  horseback  every  day.  His 
tisfte,  says  Dr.  Jcdmson,  was  wholly 
spent  in  reading  and  writing,  and 
he  observes  that  he  improv^  the 
benefits  of  nature  by  incessant  and 
unwearied  diligence.  Again  he  adds 
in  a  genuine  bit  of  Johnsonese : 

He  was  one  of  the  few  whose  labour  is 
their  pleasure ;  he  was  never  eleyated  to 
negligence,  nor  wearied  to  impatience ;  he 
never  pasaed  a  fault  unamended  bj  indif- 
ference, nor  quitted  it  by  despair.  He 
laboured  his  works,  first  to  gain  reputation, 
and  afterwards  to  keep  it. 

We  may  add  ihat,  considering 
what  Pope  accomplished  in  a  life 
which  wsfl  one  '  long  disease,'  it  is 
impossible  to  doubt  that  he  pos- 
sessed tiiie  power  of  work,  as  well  as 
the  creative  ^eumlty.  In  truth,  a 
man  of  real  genius  who  is  aJso 
incapable  of  steady  application  is 
comparatively  a  rare  phenomenon. 

IV. 

One  of  Pope's  innumerable  pane- 
gyrists has  the  folly  to  term  him  a 
^  sacred  bard.'  He  could  not  have 
hit  upon  a  less  appropriate  desig- 
nation. 

It  is  possible  to  admire  Pope 
keenly,  but  he  is  not  the  man  to 
claim  our  veneration,  and  nothing 
he  has  done  entitles  him  to  rank 
among  the  divine  poets  who  have 
brought  heaven  nearer  to  earth. 

There  ase  a  few  sublime  passages 
in  Pope,  but  he  is  not  a  sublime 
poet ;  a  few  religious  passages,  but 
he  is  not  a  religious  poet ;  and  his 
high  reputation  is  due  to  his 
inimitable  work  as  the  poet  of 
satire  and  socieij.  No  man  ever 
had  his  genius  more  entirely  under 
control;  no  man  ever  used  his 
powers  with  more  consummate 
ability,  no  poet  ever  discerned 
more  clearly  the  limitation  of  his 
art.  We  may  frankly  acknowledge 
that  his  excellence  is  supreme  of  its 
kind.    His  biographers  are  many, 
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his  commentators  abonnd,  and 
learned  labour  is  devoted  to  ob- 
scure passages;  to  edit  Pope  well 
is  to  earn  a  literary  reputation, 
and  many  a  small  poetaster  has 
gained  a  temporary  fame  by 
catching  the  twang  of  his  verse 
and  the  monotonous  harmony  of  his 
periods. 

Pope's  poetry  never  excites  within 
us  a  tempest  of  enthusiasm.  It 
calls  forth  admiration,  not  passion ; 
a  vivid  interest,  but  not  a  profound 
delight.  With  the  exception  of  some 
of  the  very  early  pieces,  everything 
he  has  done  is  of  its  kind  excellent. 
In  his  poems  we  have  the  finest 
wife,  the  keenest  irony,  the  most 
brilliant  satire.  He  stabs  a  repu- 
tation or  confers  one  with  a  word. 
To  be  praised  by  Pope,  as  Arbuth- 
not,  Bolingbroke,  and  Bethel  are 
praised,  is  to  gain  a  Hterary  im- 
mortality ;  to  be  laughed  at  by  him 
is  to  be  laughed  at  by  the  world  for 
evermore. 

In  intellectual  force  he  was  pro- 
bably inferior  to  John  Dryden ;  but 
Pope  has  what  Dryden  nad  not — 
an  exquisitely  deUcate  fancy,  a  per- 
fect sense  of  fitness  and  proportion, 
and  that  charming  felicity  of  lan- 
guage which  marks  the  skill  of  a 
consummate  artist.      Leigh  Hunt 
complains  somewhere  that  Pope's 
versification  is  a  veritable  see-saw, 
and  there  is  a  certain  reasonable- 
ness in  his  complaint.     Take  a  sin- 
gle instance  of  this  here-we-go-up 
and  here-we-go-down  style : 
See  the  same  man,  in  vigonr,  in  the  gout. 
Alone,  in  company,  in  place,  or  out, 
Early  at  business  and  at  hazard  late  ; 
Mad  at  a  fox-chase,  wise  at  a  debate ; 
Drunk  at  a  borough,  civil  at  a  ball, 
Friendly  at  Hackney,  faithless  at  Whitehall. 

Such  lines  remind  us  of  a  couplet 
in  Pope's  satire  of  Lord  Hervey, 
which  it  is  possible  Hunt  may  have 
had  in  his  mind  in  making  the  as- 
sertion to  which  we  have  just 
alluded. 

His  wit  all  see-saw  between  tliat  and  ihis^ 
Now  high,  now  low,  now  master  up,  now 

miss. 


Yet  this  is  true  only  of  Pope  at 
his  worst,  and  is  true  but  rarely. 
The  greatness  of  Pope  is  seen  in 
his  immeasurable  superiority  to  all 
his  imitators,  and  they  are  legion ; 
his  inferiority  is  manifest  when 
brought  into  competition  with  grea^ 
imaginative  poets  like  Keats  or 
Shelley  or  Wordsworth.  Th^e 
men  moved  altogether  in  another 
sphere.  They  were  interpreters  of 
nature,  and  of  nature  Pope  knew 
even  less  than  they  knew  of  society. 
There  is  no  clash  between  poets  of 
such  different  orders,  for  there  is 
no  point  of  contact ;  and  it  speaks 
little  for  a  reader's  sympathy  or  in- 
tellectual grasp  if  he  cannot  enter 
into  the  spiritual  beauty  of  Words- 
worth, the  luxurious  imagination  of 
Keats,  the  perfect  music  of  Shelley, 
and  yet  enjoy  at  the  same  time  with 
keenest  relish  such  poems  as  the 
Moral  Essays  or  the  IZape  of  ^ 
Lock,  Indeed,  whether  it  be  from 
indolence  of  mind,  or  from  some 
other  less  obvious  cause,  it  is 
certain  that  high  art  is  not  always 
that  which  affords  us  the  highest 
pleasure.  In  certain  moods  (they 
are  perhaps  the  most  frequent)  we 
prefer  Hogarth  to  Raffael  and 
Goldsmith  to  Milton,  we  like  a 
farce  better  than  a  tragedy,  and  a 
domestic  tale  than  a  great  historical 
romance. 

It  is  possible  that  the  even  medio- 
crity of  Pope  may  have  enhanced  his 
reputation.  He  never  rises  above 
the  apprehension  of  his  readers ;  his 
imagination  never  soars  into  a  region 
too  lofty  for  their  wings  to  follow 
him.  This,  indeed,  is  a  characteristic 
of  the  Queen  Anne  men.  We  see  it 
in  Addison  and  Swift  and  Steele ; 
we  see  it  strikingly  in  Defoe  ;  we  see 
it  in  the  theological  and  political 
writings  of  the  period.  In  an  age 
in  which  Pope  was  the  most  perfect 
artist,  in  which  he  and  Addison  and 
Swift  ruled  in  the  domain  of  letters, 
in  which  theologians  found  their 
spokesman  in  Atterbury  and  pole- 
mists  in  Sacheverell,  the  splendid 
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heroes  of  an  earlier  and  greater  cen- 
tury would  have  found  no  resting- 
place.  Milton,  fierce  disputant 
though  he  was,  would  have  scorned 
the  peddling  animosities  and  petty- 
jealousies  which  occupied  the 
Twickenham  poet ;  Atterhury's 
courtly  genius,  of  the  earth  earthy, 
would  have  had  no  attractions  for 
Jeremy  Taylor,  the  Chrysostom  of 
English  divines. 

We  are  accustomed  to  call  Pope 
the  poet  of  artificial  life,  and  the 
remark  is  not  to  be  gainsayed.  If 
there  had  been  no  cities  there  would 
have  been  no  Pope.  He  sings  of 
men  and  women,  not  of  nature  ;  or 
when  he  does  make  an  attempt,  as 
in  his  Wiiidsor  Forest,  to  describe 
natural  objects,  his  heart  is  not  in 
the  work.  That  poem  is  full  of  the 
conventional  phraseology  now  hap- 
pily rejected  by  poets.  Take  a  single 
and  brief  specimen : — 

Not  proud  Olympus  yields  a  nobler  sight, 
Though  gods  assembled  grace  liis  towering 

height, 
Than  what  more  humble  mountains   offer 

here, 
WTiere,  in  their  blessings,  all  those  gods 

appear. 
Sec  Pan  with  flocks,  with  fruits  Pomona 

crown 'd, 
Here  blushing  Flora  paints  th*  enamell*d 

ground, 
Hero  Ceres'  gifts  in  waving  prospect  stand, 
And  nodding  tempt    the   joyful  reaper's 

hand. 

These  lines  will  suffice  for  a  sam- 
ple of  a  poem  in  which,  besides 
Ceres,  Pomona,  and  Pan,  we  find 
allusions  to  Diana,  Jove,  Phoebus, 
and  other  personages,  whose 
connection  with  Windsor  it  is 
difficult  to  surmise.  This,  how- 
ever, was  the  vice  of  the  period, 
and  a  vice  that  outlasted  it,  witness 
the  odes  of  Gray,  and  we  mention 
it  only  to  show  that  Pope  was  in- 
competent to  describe  the  natural 
beauty  which  all  of  us  may  behold, 
or  that  beauty  more  wondrous  still 
which  great  poets  such  as  Spenser 
and  Wordsworth  see  with  the  eye 
of  faith. 

VOL.  I. — NO.  V.      NEW  SERIES. 


When  Pope  had  attained  the 
summit  of  his  fame,  a  Scotchman 
came  to  London  with  scarce  a 
penny  in  his  pocket,  but  with 
strong  hope  in  his  heart.  He  had 
not  money  enough  to  buy  himself  a 
pair  of  boots,  but  he  had  written 
a  poem  called  Winter^  and  this 
poem  was  not  only  destined  to 
make  the  poet's  fortune,  but  to 
effect  a  revolution  in  English 
poetry.  We  are  apt  to  forget  how 
much  we  owe  to  Thomson,  whose 
landscape,  as  Mr.  Palgrave  has  well 
observed,  seems  conventional  to  us, 
'although  it  startled  his  contem- 
poraries like  a  heresy.'  He  led  our 
poets  back  to  the  nature  which 
they  had  long  deserted,  and  in  spite 
of  his  affectation  may  be  regarded 
as  the  poetic  ancestor  of  Cowper. 
Thomson,  who  flourished  on  his 
genias,  and  became  *  more  fat  than 
bard  beseems,*  was  a  near  neigh- 
bour of  the  Twickenham  poet ;  and 
Thomson's  hairdresser  relates  that 
when  Pope  called  on  his  brother 
bard  he  usually  wore  alight  coloured 
great  coat,  which  he  kept  on  in 
the  house.  'He  was  '  (we  quote 
the  barber's  opinion)  'a  strange, 
ill-formed  little  figure  of  a  man, 
but  I  have  heard  him  and  Quin 
and  Patterson  talk  so  together  at 
Thomson's  that  I  could  have 
listened  to  them  for  ever.'  One  of 
the  most  interesting  points  in  con- 
nection with  the  intimacy  that 
existed  between  Pope  and  Thomson 
is  the  fact  that  the  elder  poet  revised 
the  Seasofis,  and  that  his  alterations 
were  adopted  by  the  author.  In  this 
instance  alone  did  Pope  try  his 
hand  at  blank  verse,  and  certainly, 
in  the  passage  quoted  by  Mr.  Car- 
ruthers,  in  which  Lavinia  is  com- 
pared to  a  myrtle  blooming  in  the 
hollow  breast  of  the  mountains, 
*  beneath  the  shelter  of  encircling 
hills,'  Pope  has  not  only  produced  a 
beautiful  simile,  but  has  proved 
that  he  might  have  been  occasion- 
ally successful  in  blank  verse.  We 
say  occasionally,  for  Pope's  poetical 
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ixurtnunent  was  bb  indubitably  the 
heroic  couplet  as  Paganini's  musi- 
cal instrument  was  the  fiddle.  '  On 
the  whole/  says  Mr.  Pattison,  '  the 
rhythm,  of  the  heroic  couplet,  as 
settled  by  Pope,  must  ever  remain 
the  classical  model  of  English  ver- 
sification. In  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  the  re- 
action, against  the  poetry  of  good 
sense  set  in,  it  was  not  thought 
enough  to  depart  from  the  style  of 
Pope  unless  his  metre  was  rejected 
also.  The  return  to  nature  in  the 
poetical  as  in  the  political  revolor 
tion,  was  attempted  by  throwing 
off  law.  The  aspiration  to  reach  a 
<<  higher  melody"  by  means  of  law- 
less rhythms  has  led  us  back  to 
the  barbarous  versification  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  much  is 
written  as  poetry  which  can  only 
deserve  to  be  so  called  because  it  is 
not  prose.'  To  this  we  may  add» 
that  no  poet  of  these  later  days 
who  has  appeared  before  the  world 
as  a  revolutionist  in  metre  has  per- 
manently won  the  ear  of  the  pubHc. 
Pope,,  it  may  be  wcHrth  observing. 


is  one  of  the  few  great  English 
poetsy  three  or  four  at  most,  who 
never  produced  a  sonnet ;  and  he 
shows  little  if  any  trace  of  lyrical 
power.  Again,  he  has  written  none 
of  the  verses  which  children  love, 
nor  any  lines  which  grown-up  peo- 
ple care  to  croon  over  in  moments 
of  weakness  or  sorrow.  In  his 
works  the  wit  o'ertops  the  poetry, 
the  intellect  gets  the  better  of  the 
heart,  and  thus  he  wins  admiration 
from  his  readers  rather  than  affec- 
tion. It  is  this  deficiency  which 
sometimes  prevents  men  of  imaginar 
tive  power  and  large  culture  from 
impreciating  Pope  at  all.  Thus, 
Southey  told  Rogers  that  he  had 
read  Spenser  through  about  thirty 
timefi,  and  that  he  could  not  read 
Pope  through  once.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  Twinfia  of  a  very  high 
order,  but  more  remarkable  for 
breadth  of  intellect  than  for  emo- 
tional susceptibilities,  have  found 
the  idlest  satis&ction  in  the  poetry 
of  Pope,  and  we  are  reminded  by 
Mr.  Pattison  that  he  was  the 
favourite  poet  of  Immanuel  Eant.. 

J.D. 
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*  Ee87t/rgam! '     The  eyes  that  are  stones, 
The  hands  that  are  chill  like  the  grave, 
The  feet  of  the  fool  and  the  knave 

Are  against  me,  but  still  shall  I  rise 

W  ith  splendonr  of  strength  in  my  bones, 

With  ftdness  of  light  in  my  ^es  ! 

n. 

Let  me  He  in  my  darkness  alone 

And  gather  my  strength  as  in  sleep, 
Till  my  limb»  be  made  lissom  to  leap, 

And  sndden  to  smite  be  my  hands 

When  the  nmsio  c^  battle  is  blown. 

And  war-songs  aire  shaking  the  lands  I 

m. 

Ton  dreamt,  O  my  Masters !  that  I 
Was  down  in  the  dnst  evermore. 
That,  pass'd  from  the  porch  of  your  door, 

I  lost  all  the  strength  that  I  won 

To  smite  yon  who  doomed  me  to  die  : 

Bnt  wait  till  my  slnmber  is  done. 

IV. 

What  know  yon,  O  Masters  cf  mine  ! 
Of  will  strong  and  fierce  as  the  sea. 
Of  vengeance  that  ever  will  be 

While  a  breath  in  my  body  remains  ? 

Go,  heat  your  cold  blood  with  your  wiae^, 

I  w«8  made  with  n^  fixe  in  my  veins  L 


Doomed  was  the  Ood  ye  adore, 

Spat  npon,  bnfieted,  killed ;. 

HxB  bl^od  on  the  pillar  was  spilled, 
On  the  pavement  did  settle  and  smoke : 

Is  yonrs  any  love  that  He  bore, 
Are  yonrs  any  words  that  He  spoke  ? 

VI. 

Besnrram  !     The  hillside  is  steep, 
The  cross  crashes  hodj  and  limb, 
The  grave  has  a  month  that  is  grint 

To  shnt  ont  the  snn  from  my  eyes  : 
What  matter — ^I  sink  to  my  ^ep, 

The  snn  will  remain  till  I  rise.  J.  J.  M. 
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ri83i,  the  late  Lord  Derby, 
then  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land, wrote  to  Colonel  Burgoyne, 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Works, 
in  the  following  terms : 

It  is  thought  desirable  by  the  Govern- 
ment that  your  enquiries  &ould  take  a 
wider  range,  and  should  take  within  their 
scope  the  benefits  which  might  be  expected 
to  result  from  a  judicious  expenditure  of 
capital  upon  the  river  Shannon,  both  with 
reference  to  the  improvement  of  the  naviga- 
tion, and  also  to  the  recUximing  of  vast 
iracts,  now  either  inundated  periodiccdly  by 
the  floods  of  that  river,  ana  its  tributary 
streams,  or  rendered  j>€rmanently  incapable 
of  cultivation  from  the  aecumulation  of 
waters  which  are  unable  to  find  vent,  &c. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Works  was  therefore  directed,  after 
full  consideration  of  the  documents 
bearing  on  the  subject,  and  after 
personal  inspection,  to  report  his 
opinion  of  the  practicability  and 
advantage  of  establishing  stick  a 
control  over  the  occasional  floodings 
of  the  Shannon  as  might  tend  to 
*  a  beneficial  drainage,  and  reclaim- 
ing the  bogs  and  low  lands  through 
which  it  passes.' 

This  was  an  undertaking  worthy 
of  a  statesman.  A  similar  letter 
;^m  Lord  Stanley,  addressed  to 
the  Duke  of  Leinster,  about  the 
•same  time,  became  the  charter  of 
the  National  System  of  Education, 
which  speedily  grew  into  a  vast 
and  eminently  successful  institu- 
tion. A  fitr  easier  task  was  the 
drainage  and  reclamation  of  the 
lands  bordering  on  the  Shannon. 

But  the  results  were  not  equally 
satisfactory.  The  primary  object 
was  the  navigation  of  the  Shannon. 
To  establish  a  water  communica- 
tion and  a  passenger  traffic  between 
Portobello  Bridge,  in  Dublin,  and 
the  city  of  Limerick,  passing 
through  the  centre  of  the  island, 
and  connecting  the  east  with  the 
west,  was  at  that  time  justly  re- 
^rded  as  a  matter  of  great  national 


importance.  The  course  of  events 
during  the  last  thirty  years  has  ma- 
terially altered  the  circumstances  of 
the  case.  The  competition  of  the 
old  coaches  has  g^ven  way  to  the 
competition  of  two  railways.  The 
Portobello  Hotel,  abandoned  to  dirt 
and  decay,  and  the  palace-like  ter- 
minus of  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  Railway,  at  the  King's 
Bridge,  respectively  symbolise  the 
past  and  the  present  of  Lrish  life. 
But  only  those  who  travelled  to 
Limerick  from  Dublin  by  the  old 
canal  boats  can  conceive  the  mar- 
vellous progress  that  has  been 
made  in  a  single  generation.  The 
navigation  works  of  the  Shannon 
should,  therefore,  be  judged  with 
reference  to  the  state  of  things 
which  existed  when  they  were 
undertaken.  They  might  have  been 
executed  at  less  cost,  they  might 
have  been  more  effectual  tor  their 
purpose.  Still  they  should  not  be 
condenmed  for  a  failure  which  sub- 
sequent improvements,  unforeseen, 
have  rendered  inevitable. 

But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  excuse 
the  &ilure  of  the  other  part  of  the 
project  sketched  in  Lord  Stanley's 
letter.     The  drainage  of  vast  tracts 
of  flooded  and  saturated  lands,  bor- 
dering on    the    Shannon  and    its 
tributaries,   was  expected    as   the 
necessary  consequence  of  the  navi- 
gation   works,     if    properlj    con- 
structed according  to  the  Acts  of 
Parliament    by  which   they   were 
authorised,    and    this    expectation 
was  fully  warranted  by  the  reports, 
plans,  and  specifications  of  the  Com- 
missioners   appointed   to    execute 
them.  To  stop  the  overflowing  of  the 
Shannon,  which  drowned  the  crops, 
was  quite  compatible  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  navigation,  where- 
as the  owners  of  the  land  insist 
that  the  inundations  have  been  in- 
creased instead  of  being  prevented. 
For  the  accomplishment  of  both 
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objects  ample  fniids  were  supplied 
by  the  Legislature.  Two  Acts  were 
passed  (5  &  6  Will.  IV.  c.  67  and 
2  &  3  Vict.  c.  61)  giving  the  neces- 
sary powers  for  the  improvement 
of  the  navigation  of  the  Shannon 
from  its  source  in  Lough  Allen, 
county  of  Leitrim,  to  its  mouth  in 
the  Atlantic,  embracing  232  miles 
of  continuous  navigation.  Among 
other  matters,  the  Acts  provided 
that  the  Commissioners  should 
make  out '  a  plan  and  estimate,  with 
proper  plans,  maps,  drawings,  sec- 
tions, and  elevations  thereto  at- 
tached,  and  describing  the  said 
navigation,  and  the  works  proper 
in  their  judgment  to  be  executed 
for  the  clearing  and  improving  of 
the  same,  and  for  confining  the  waters 
thereof,  and  preventing  the  inunda- 
tions of  the  contiguous  lands.' 

The  navigation  works  were 
finished  and  handed  over  to  the 
Board  of  Works  to  be  maintained 
by  that  body.  But  after  an  expen- 
diture of  6oo,oooZ.  of  public  money, 
the  waters  were  not  confined:  on 
the  contrary,  they  prevailed  over 
the  land,  and  still  prevail,  flooding 
it  more  extensively  and  disastrously 
than  when  Lord  Stanley  wrote  his 
letter.  It  may  be  said  that  this  is 
quite  natural  in  the  Sister  Isle. 
But  blunders  in  Ireland  are  not 
necessarily  Irish  blunders.  The  five 
Shannon  Commissioners  were  all 
British :  they  were — Colonel  J.  T. 
Burgoyne,  Chairman,  Captain  Jones, 
R.B.,  Richard  Griffith,  Esq.,  W. 
Cubitt,  Esq.,  and  Thomas  Rhodes, 
Esq.,  civil  engineers.  Set  a  board 
of  five  engineers  to  work  upon  a 
fund  of  584,807^.  to  be  spent  in 
nnaking  improvements  under  their 
own  control  on  the  borders  of  Con- 
naught,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to 
anticipate  the  result.  Half  this 
sum  was  a  free  grant  from  the 
imperial  exchequer.  The  other  half 
was  repaid  by  assessment  on  the 
counties  supposed  to  be  benefited 
by  the  outlay.  Had  the  owners  of 
the  property  thus  taxed  been  repre- 


sented on  the  board  by  even  ono 
commissioner,  he  might  have  been 
a  check  upon  the  engineers :  but 
unchecked  as  they  were,  and,  like 
all  corporations,  without  conscience 
or  bowels  of  compassion,  they  con- 
tinued from  year  to  year  deaf  to  the 
remonstrances  and  complaints  of 
the  people  on  whose  lands,  gardens 
and  kitchens  the  Shannon  poured 
out  an  annual  deluge  of  months* 
duration. 

The  Shannon  Commissioners  were 
ultimately  merged  in  the  Irish 
Board  of  Works,  of  which  one  of 
their  number,  Mr,  (afterwards  Sir 
Richard)  Griffith,  became  chair- 
naan.  The  spirit  of  the  defunot 
Commission,  however,  transmigrated 
into  the  Board  of  Works,  which 
seems  to  have  a  strong  antipathy 
to  the  gentlemen  whose  lands  had 
been  so  persistently  flooded  by  the 
old  board  of  royal  and  civil  engi- 
neers. The  patience  of  the  victims 
was  something  wonderful,  and  per- 
haps it  was  from  an  apprehension 
that  it  might  some  day  be  ex- 
hausted that  the  commissioners 
seldom  or  never  ventured  to  look 
at  the  mischief  wrought  by  their 
defective  engineering. 

A  return  made  to  the  House  of 
Commons  of '  memorials  and  letters' 
on  the  grievances  of  the  owners 
and  occupiers  of  land  near  the 
Shannon  (from  1852  to  May  1861) 
contains  a  loud  repetition  of  bitter 
complaints  to  which  little  attention 
was  paid.  Mr.  J.  V.  Crawford  of 
Newtown  Forbes,  on  December  21, 
1852,  saw  many  cabbage- gardens 
covered  with  water,  as  well  as  the 
clamps  of  turf,  which  conld  not  be 
got  at  without  a  boat.  In  June 
that  year  a  memorial  from  Ba^ 
nagher,  numerously  signed  by  the 
proprietors  whose  lands  were 
flooded,  was  sent  to  Lord  Bglinton, 
then  Viceroy.  Nothing  could  be 
sweeter  than  the  language  ad- 
dressed to  him.  They  felt  assured 
of  his  'gracious  anxiety  to  be 
earnestly  made  acquainted '   with 
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their  grievanoes;  they  believed 
that  i£ij  had  a  claim  upon  his 
'  &yoiirable  solicitude,  so  fully  were 
they  impressed  with  his  exceeding 
coiKiescensioD ; '  and  th^  begged 
that '  so  far  as  his  high  power  per- 
mitted, he  wonld  be  londly  pleased 
to  render  it  aimecessary  for  ihe 
undersigned  to  make  any  appeal  to 
Pariiament, '  Ac.  In  spite  of  all  this 
blarney  no  notice  whatever  was 
taken  of  their  memorial,  ah^oo^ 
forwarded  by  Mr.  Q.  O.  Moore,  a 
deputy-Heutenant  of  the  King's 
County,  and  bearing  the  names  of 
many  of  its  gentry*  Possibly  Lord 
Eglinton  never  saw  it.  The  per- 
manent under-seeretaiy,  who  in 
those  days  diared  with  the  polioe 
the  credit  of  govemang  Ireland, 
may  have  felt  for  the  honour 
of  his  brother  engineers,  whose 
works  were  assailed  in  no  mea- 
sured terms  by  the  memonalists. 
They  denounced  the  Shannon  Com- 
missioners' final  report  m  'totally 
unfounded,  and  doiamefully  incor- 
rect,' declaring  Hhat  they  must 
have  known  tHs  to  be  so  from  the 
many  &ots  tiuit  had  been  brought 
before  them.' 

Eeferring  to  the  eleyenth  and  final  report 
of  the  CommissionerB,  we  find  it  stated,  [th^r 
said]  'that  to  insure  a  sufficiently  qmok. 
discharge  for  water  in  wet  seasons,  and  to 
preserve  a  sufficient  depth  for  navigation 
during  the  dry  weather,  it  became  necessaiy 
to  construct  three  great  weirs,  one  at  Killa- 
loe,  1,1 60  feet  in  length,  one  near  to  Vic* 
toria  Lock,  above  &e  falk  at  Meelick, 
1,100  feet  in  length,  and  one  at  Athlone 
720  feet  in  length,  and  that  those  several 
weirs  have  proved  very  efficient,  and  dis- 
charge the  water  so  rapidly  as  to  prevent  any 
accumulations  taking  place  above  them  at 
any  thne.* 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  undersigned 
to  travel  out  of  their  own  locality  for  evi- 
dence whereby  to  enable  them  to  refute  the 
foresoing  jpordon  of  the  report.  The 
Medick  weir  is  situate  in  this  immediate 
neighbourhood,  and  now,  after  nearly  nine 
years  of  personal  observation  and  expe- 
rience of  its  complete  inefficiency,  we  fear- 
lessly assert  that  the  weir  is  a  singular 
failure  in  every  particular,  and  that  owing 
to  its  incompleteness  in  regulating  the  dis- 
^iuage  of  water  frsm  even  partial  floods, 


accumulations  occur,  which  tend  to  ptore 
or  convey  the  impression  that  some  en- 
gineering mistake  was  made  either  in  the 
construction  of  the  weir  or  Victoisa  LodL 

This  unanswered  memorial  was 
ultimately  brought  under  the  no- 
tice of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury, 
who  referred  it  to  the  Board  of 
"Works.  In  replying  to  it  the 
members  admit  that — 

The  expectations  held  out  by  the  Sfaamm 
Commissioners  regarding  the  relief  of  the 
low-lying  lands  fr^  flooding  have  not  been 
fully  realised,  but,  notwithstanding,  maA 
beirafit  has  been  derived  from  thewoiks 
generally,  and  particnkrly  in  the  iqfcr 
portions  of  the  nver. 

Previously  to  the  eommencement  of  tlie 
Shannon  Works  the  lands  were  flooded 
for  upwards  of  six  montJis  ererj  yeir, 
while  at  the  present  they  are  xmrelyfloodii 
for  more  than  a  few  weekgp  and  then  onfy 
during  the  period  of  unusual  floods. 

The  latter  statement,  as  to  a 
matter  of  £act^  was  emphatically 
contcadicted  in  a  memorfal  to  ths 
Treasury,  nnmeronsly  eigned  by 
the  local  gentry,  including  fourteen 
magistrates  of  the  King's  County. 
They  refisr  to  the  fact  ^bmt — 

The  Catchment  Basin  of  the  flhaimnB 
St  Meelidc  contains  2,657  squaro  mileB,  aad 
in  heavy  falls  of  rain  may  send  into  dns 
division  of  the  river  more  than  a  million 
cubic  feet  of  water  per  minute.  All  this 
was  well  known  in  1 837,  yet  the  two  royal 
and  three  civil  engineers  proposed  in  their 
second  report  to  build  the  dams,  as  fignstd 
in  drawing  Ko.  40,  without  any  sluiee. 
Moreover,  they  proposed  to  build  that  dna 
with  a  level  top  several  feet  broad,  with  a 
very  extended  talus  up-stream,  so  that  the 
flood  water  is  obstructed  in  approaciuBg 
the  falL  Such  a  weir  of  the  given  leo^ 
of  1 ,100  feet  is  by  theory  capable  of  pawMng 
but  about  340,000  cubic  feet  of  water  per 
minute  with  a  head  of  one  foot  six  in^es, 
and  the  quantity  of  water  to  be  passed  in 
ordinary  floods  exceeds  680,000  feet,  mai 
in  high  floods  is  about  1,000,000.  Tet 
such  a  dam  did  the  five  Commianoineni  caaae 
to  be  built,  and  it  is  now  to  be  seen,  a  per- 
manent artificial  bar  to  the  passage  of  Uie 
flood  waters,  which  cannot  escape  vithoot 
rising  to  a  hei^t  of  three  feet  9ver  its 
summit*  which  causes  the  flooding  of  an 
immense  tract  of  land  between  MeeBck  aad 
Athlone  for  several  months  every  year. 

The  Commissioners  left  undone  an  wum. 
tial  part  of  the  woik  recommended  ly 
themselvea  in.  ihetr  MOfid,  t«p«t,   «iid 
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ordered  to  be  executed,  viz.,  *  the  widening 
of  the  river  by  catting  away  the  pfrojecting 
banks  in  those  parts  coloured  red'  on 
drawiag  No.  42.  The  great  evil  of  this 
n^lect  will  be  evident  from  the  fact  that 
all  the  obstructions  in  the  Eiver  Shannon, 
from  Heelick  to  its  source,  as  well  as  in 
the  Bojle  Water,  the  Brusna,  Inny,  Hind 
Biv^  ^c.,have  been  removed  by  the  Com- 
misoioners,  and  the  flood  waters  of  the  whole 
catchment  basin,  of  2,657  square  miles, 
now  pass  down  far  more  rapidly  and 
copiously  into  tiiis  division  of  the  river 
tiiim  they  ibrmerly  did.  The  Commis- 
sioners weire  therefore  bound  to  enlazoe 
the  outlet  at  Meelick,  to  prevent  the  lands 
from  beine  more  iiyured  than  formerly; 
but  they  have  actually  diminished  that 
outlet.  It  is  true  they  cut  off  about  20 
£eet  of  one  projecting  peint,  and  deepened 
oBe  branch  of  Uie  oi^let,  but  this  is  neu- 
tralised by  the  great  dam  placed  before  this 
denned  portion. 

Before  the  Shannon  works  were  com- 
menced, the  flood  water  of  this  division 
of  the  river  passed  off  by  two  great 
ontleta,  each  about  250  feet  broad  at 
the  narrowest  part.  The  eastern  outlet 
carried  about  one-third  of  the  flood  waters, 
and  this  outlet  the  Commissioners  have 
stopped  up  altogether.  The  original  out- 
let is  thus  narrowed  from  500  &et  broad  to 
about  270  feet. 

Had  the  great  dam  been  constructed  with 
its  upper  part  as  a  movable  sluice  for  the 
whole  length  of  1,100  feet,  and  had  die 
western  outlet  been  deepened  to  the  full 
breadth  of  330  feet,  as  figured  in  sectioii 
29,  plan  45,  in  the  second  report,  and 
authorised  and  directed  by  the  2  &  3  Vict. 
e.  61,  the  stoppage  of  the  eastern  outlet 
would  be  in  a  great  degree  compensated 
far;  but  the  dam  has  been  built  without 
any  slnioe,  and  built  of  the  iroist  possible 
shape,  and  the  projecting  banks  have  not 
been  cut  away.  The  outlet  for  the  flood 
waters  of  a  catchment  basin  of  2,657  square 
miles,  is  but  270  feet  broad  at  the  surface 
ef  the  water,  and  about  240  instead  of  330 
feet  faioad  at  bottom. 

The  oonsequenoe  of  these  faults  com- 
mitted by  the  Commissioners,  is  the  well- 
known  fact  that  the  floods  rise  actually 
liigfaBr  both  in  summer  and  winter  since, 
tban  they  did  befbre  those  works  were  con- 
atmcted.  Immense  tracts  of  land  on  both 
sides  of  the  Shacnnom,  from  Meelick  to 
Athlone,  a  distance  of  27  miles,  and  on 
the  tributary  avers,  the  Suck,  the  Brosna, 
te.,  are  to  be  seen  one  vast  sheet  of  water 
for  several  months  every  year.  Even  in 
the  month  of  June  last,  a  great  extent  of 
mmae  of  the  best  grass  land  in  IreUnd  was 
under  water  for  several  days,  to  the  gnevoos 
loss  of  the  proprietors. 


Unable,  apparently,  to  meet  facts 
like  these,  General  Loroom,  writing 
in  the  name  of  tlie  Gtxvemment  in 
February  1859,  said: 

I  am,  at  the  same  time,  desired  to 
observe  that  the  circtmistances  which  origi- 
nally led  to  the  works  for  the  improvement 
of  the  Shannon  have  been  so  entirety 
changed  by  the  subsequent  Acts  for  arterial 
drainage,  and  by  the  creation  of  railwiqrB* 
that  it  is  scarcely  fair  to  attribute  blame  to 
the  original  Shannon  project  or  the  execu- 
tion of  it ;  nor  does  his  Excellency  feel 
that  it  is  in  his  power  to  afford  relief  in 
the  drcumstanoes  to  which  you  .advert 

The  chaaige  made  by  ilie  snbse- 
qnent  Acts  for  arteruJ  drainage 
caused  an  enormously  increased 
quantity  of  water  to  flow  to  the 
Sfanmon,  without  any  provision 
made  to  have  it  carried  off.  And 
as  to  railways,  the  necessary  effect 
of  them  was  to  render  almost  use- 
lefiB  the  navigatbn  for  the  sake  of 
wldoii  &e  drainage  and  reclama- 
tion of  land  bad  been  aacrifioed. 
The  railway  boardfii,  not  being 
composed  of  engineers,  soon  showed 
that  the  river  traffic  could  be  con- 
ducted without  interferizig  with 
the  drainage.  They  put  on  light 
and  fast  boats  to  ply  between 
Athlone  and  Killaloe,  which  mono- 
polised whatever  passenger  traffic 
there  was  during  the  summer 
months.  These  boats,  and  also  ihe 
steam  tugs  and  goods'  boots,  draw 
only  four  feet  of  water, — ^thinee  or 
four  feet  less  than  ihe  Shannon 
Commission  required  and  main- 
tained at  the  cost  of  flooding  the 
country  and  destroying  the  crops. 
After  several  evasive  answers,  the 
Board  of  Works  boldly  repudiated 
all  responsibility  as  to  die  drainage, 
and  not  only  forgetting  Lord  Stem- 
ley's  letter  but  misquoting  the  pre- 
amble of  the  Act  of  Paiiliament, 
they  taunted  the  landed  proprietors 
with  wifidiing  *  to  employ  liie  pubKo 
funds  for  the  improTemeoit  of  private 
property.' 

These  gentlemen,  however,  felt 
themselves  so  much  agffriaved  by 
the  ucts  of  the  Commissioners  -that 
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they  at  leogth  threatened  legal 
proceedings,  and  proposed  to  som- 
mon  the  authors  of  their  wrongs 
before  the  magistrates  at  Pei^ 
Sessions  through  their  local  agents 
who  had  the  charge  of  the  Shumon 
works.  They  had  also  prayed  the 
Groyemment  to  send  an  engineer 
who  would  examine  the  state  of 
things  independently  of  the  Board. 
The  Treasury  finally  complied  with 
this  request,  and  Mr.  James  Lynam, 
C.E.,  was  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose. His  report  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  May  1867.  It  was 
not  too  soon  to  te^e  this  step,  for 
there  is  truth  in  the  remark  made 
in  one  of  the  memorials  that 

BesideB  the  immense  damage  ammally 
caused  to  private  pcoperty,  dere  is  also 
a  serious  public  evil  resultiog  from  these 
works;  they  exhibit  striking  evidence  of 
the  ignorance  and  ^lealigence  with  which 
Government  works  are  assigned  and  executed 
in  this  country ;  they  impress  the  public 
with  the  idea  that  everything  done  by  Go- 
vernment officers  is  badly  done :  they  are 
an  outrage  on  common  sense,  and  a  disgrace 
to  the  engineering  knowledge  of  the  age. 

Mr.  Lynam's  report  contradicts 
the  Commissioners,  and  if  he  is 
right  it  shows  very  plainly  that  the 
destructive  floods  have  been  to  a 
great  extent  caused,  and  needlessly 
caused,  by  the  works  which  have 
cost  the  public  so  much.  The  fol- 
lowing facts,  however,  are  admitted. 
Every  winter,  floods  occur  in  the 
Shannon,  which  cover  20,825  acres 
of  arable,  meadow,  and  pasture  land, 
and  saturate  3,120  acres,  thus 
damaging  an  area  of  23,945  acres, 
in  districts  extending  over  150 
miles,  and  running  through  nine 
counties.  The  inundations  of  the 
River  Suck  damage  40,000  acres 
more  in  a  similar  manner.  The 
winter  floods  subside  so  slowly  that 
the  land  remains  under  water  the 
greater  part  of  the  spring.  There 
are,  besides,  autumnal  floods,  which 
cover  16,299  acres  of  arable,  mea- 
dow, and  pasture  lands.  These  are 
frequent  in  October,  but  in  some 
years    they    occur    much    earlier. 


There  was  one  of  a  very  destructive 
character  in  August  1861.  At 
(jalway,  in  that  year,  there  was  a 
fall  of  6^  inches  of  rain,  and  of 
4  inches  more  from  the  ist  to  the 
1 2th  of  August.  All  the  Shannon 
lakes  were  then  brimfrd,  and  some 
low  meadows  were  covered  with  6 
or  8  inches  of  water.  Two  inches 
more  of  rain  came,  and*  the  water 
flowed  extensively  over  the  land. 
At  the  junction  of  the  Suck  and 
the  Shannon  tiie  flood  rose  at  the 
average  rate  of  4  inches  a  day  for 
ten  days.  This  caused  the  destnic- 
tion  of  crops  on  ihe  lands  by  the 
Shannon  to  ihe  value  of  20,000^ 
while  the  destruction  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Suck  and  its  tributaries 
amounted  to  30,000^  Thus,  50,000^ 
was  lost  by  a  single  flood,  which 
could  have  been  easily  prevented. 

The  floods  are  by  no  means  sud- 
den or  violent.  They  rise  slowly 
and  gradually.  But  instead  of 
giving  vent  to  the  accumulated 
waters,  the  Commissioners  took 
pains  to  render  any  vent  impossible. 
They  were  ordered  to  improve  the 
navigation  and  to  drain.  Through 
ignorance  or  design,  they  sacrificed 
me  drainage  to  the  navigation — a 
sacrifice  perfectly  gratuitous.  Bolh 
objects  could  have  been  accom- 
plished by  putting  floodgates  where 
they  erected  stone  weirs.  The 
height  of  water  deemed  neoessaiy 
for  steam  navigation  on  the  Shannon 
between  Carrick  and  Killaloe,  no 
miles,  is  maintained  in  diy  sum- 
mer weather  by  six  great  stone 
weir-walls,  in  none  of  which  is 
there  any  sluice  or  floodgate  to  let 
off  the  surplus  waters,  which  con- 
sequently overflow  the  banks,  and 
saturate  the  low  lands,  keeping  all 
the  lateral  streams  and  draina  full 
to  the  level  of  the  land, — spoiling 
the  grass  in  the  lowest  lands  ;  and 
in  the  highest  to  which  the  water 
reaches,  rendering  the  saving  of  the 
hay  crop  difficult  and  uncertain. 

The  natural  fall  of  the  river  from 
Carrick  on  Shannon  to  Killaloe  is 
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37  feet  9  inches  in  no  miles,  or  4 
inches  in  a  mile.  During  the  small 
floods  more  than  half  this  fall  is 
rendered  useless  bj  the  stone  weir- 
walls. 

It  was  evident  to  Colonel  Burgoyne 
that  the  great  key  to  any  system  of 
drainage  must  be  the  falls  at  Killa- 
loe.  He  accordingly  proposed  to 
constmct  a  weir  there,  to  be  made 
of  such  height  as  to  retain  in  the 
driest  seasons  six  feet  of  water  upon 
the  sill  of  Killaloe  Lock.  This 
made  the  proper  level  for  the  navi- 
gation of  Lough  Derg.  Nothing 
more  was  required  for  navigation; 
and  anything  more  would  have  in- 
terfered with  the  drainage.  Never- 
theless, the  weir  in  question  was 
built  6  feet  9  inches  high — part  of 
it  7  feet,  which  prevents  the  water 
from  ever  sinking  below  7  feet  on 
the  sill.  The  consequence  of  this 
excess  over  the  requirements  of  navi-^ 
gatiofiy  is  that  in  ordinary  wet  wea- 
ther six  inches  of  water  are  thrown 
out  of  the  river  over  thousands  of 
acres  of  good  arable  land,  which, 
if  properly  drained  and  cultivated, 
would  support  a  large  number  01 
families. 

But  this  is  not  all  Mr.  Lynam 
points  out  flagrant  departures  from 
the  plans  authorised  by  Parliament. 
The  widening  and  deepening  of  the 
channel  at  Killaloe  has  not  been 
completed  either  to  the  breadth  or 
depth  delineated  in  the  parliamen- 
tary maps.  A  breadth  of  100  feet  on 
the  Tipperary  side  was  not  cut  away, 
and  a  depth  of  six  feet  at  the 
same  side  was  not  excavated.  If 
the  channel  had  been  excavated  to 
the  extent  shown  on  the  maps,  as 
ordered  by  the  Act  of  Parliament, 
the  loss  of  1 86 1  would  have  been 
prevented.  For  this  obstruction 
with  the  extra  height  of  the  VTall 
caused  a  rise  of  i  foot  3  inches  in 
the  flood, — ^and  the  greater  part  of 
the  ground  under  crop  was  covered 
by  only  one  foot  of  water.  It  re- 
mained so  for  twenty-four  days. 
Had  the  works  at  Eillidoe  been  pro- 


perly constructed,  the  water  in  the 
Shannon  during  those  twenty-four 
days  would  have  been  from  9  to  1 2 
inches  below  the  surface  of  the  land, 
and  the  mischief  would  have  been 
avoided. 

There  is  the  less  excuse  for  this, 
and  the  hindrance  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  land,  when  we  recollect 
that  nature  has  supplied  two  im- 
mense reservoirs  to  meet  the  occsr- 
sional  needs  of  navigation — Lough 
Derg  and  Lough  Bee.  Instead  of 
utilising  these  vast  basins,  the 
Commissioners  converted  the  arable 
land  into  their  reservoir.  The  whole 
of  the  lands  flooded  in  autumn  by 
the  Shannon,  the  Suck,  and  their 
tributary  streams  amount  to  36,000 
acres.  Lough  Derg  contains  30,000 
acres  of  water.  Lough  Bee  and  its 
tributary  rivers  contain  27,000 
acres.  By  the  help  of  embankments, 
reg^ulating  weirs,  and  other  available 
means,  these  immense  reservoirs 
might  be  kept  at  such  a  level  as  to 
be  able  to  retain  the  surplus  waters 
of  the  highest  floods,  so  that  the 
passage  of  the  water  through  the 
river  to  the  sea  might  be  controlled. 
And  if  proper  works  were  executed 
at  Castle  Connel  and  other  places 
where  the  channel  is  narrow,  and 
rocks  obstruct  the  passage,  a  large 
quantity  of  land  on  the  borders  of 
i^ose  great  lakes  might  be  reclaimed 
and  cultivated.  If  our  people  were 
valued  and  cared  for  as  the  people 
are  valued  and  cared  for  in  other 
countries,  and  if  for  ihe  people's 
sake  we  avoided  the  waste  of  land — 
a  commodity  so  limited  and  so 
precious — we  should  not  have  so 
long  tolerated  the  bungling  of  our 
boards  and  their  engineers  on  the 
Shannon  and  its  lakes.  How  stupid 
and  reckless  we  must  appear  to  the 
people  of  Holland ! 

The  great  surfacA  fall  of  the  Shannon 
from  (S)nn8ellor8ford  to  Meelick  Weii 
shows  how  small  the  water-way  is  there ; 
at  one  place  it  is  but  250  feet  broad  at 
bottom,  and  eight  feet  deep  in  summer. 
In  other  places  it  is  but  300  feet  broad, 
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and  thouf^  400  feet  broad  in  other  parts, 
it  is  there  so  much  choked  by  thickly- 
grown  masses  of  reeds  and  rushes,  which 
grow  six  feet  over  water,  that  there  is  little 
better  water-way  than  in  the  narrow  parts. 
In  the  natural  state  of  the  Shannon  there 
was  a  second  branch  of  the  river  between 
those  places,  about  250  feet  broad,  which 
carried  about  one-third  part  of  the  flood- 
water.  That  channel  was  stopped  by  the 
Shannon  Commissioners  when  improving 
the  river,  and  it  is  lost  to  the  dninage. 
Mr.  Bhodes,  in  the  report  which  he  made  in 
18  J2,  imder  the  directions  contained  in  the 
then  Lord.  Stanley's  letter  of  the  i8th 
October  1831,  proposed  to  widen  one  chan- 
nel to  double  its  sectional  area,  in  order  to 
compensate  for  the  shutting-up  of  the 
aecond  channel.  The  five  CommissionerB, 
under  the  Act  5  &  6  Vict  c.  61,  proposed 
the  same  widening,  and  delineated  it  on 
their  map,  No.  41,  as  published  by  order  of 
Parliament,  and  they  purchased  and  paid 
far  the  land  to  be  cut  away.  The  land  re- 
mains still  not  cut  away ;  the  Eiver  channel 
is  not  widened  though  the  second  channel 
is  shut  up  by  large  embankments.  One 
of  those  embankments  made  across  the 
second  channel  at  Kilnascarriff  Mill  is  so 
initadng  a  grievance  that  I  must  beg  leave 
to  solicit  attention  to  it.  It  is  not  a  part 
of  the  plan  for  the  improvement  of  the 
Shannon,  as  drawn  up  by  the  five  Commis- 
sioners, and  laid  before  your  Lordships.  It 
is  not  marked  on  their  plans  nor  mentioned 
in  theb  reports  ;  it  is  of  no  use  whatever 
to  the  navigation ;  it  is  the  sole  cause  of 
inundating  eveiy  year  one  of  the  beet 
fattening  faxmB  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Lynam  remarks  in  ihe  con- 
dnsioii  of  his  report  ihsA  it  woold 
no  doubt  appear  very  Btrange  to  the 
Lords  of  ii&e  Treasnrj  that  tke 
drainage  part  of  the  Rhamiom  liOf 
provemant  Undertakixig,  asproinded 
for  by  the  Legislature,  has  so  far 
fedled  that  16,299  uteres  of  land  are 
still  innndated  every  year,  that  the 
crops  of  that  area  are  every  autnTnn 
at  the  mercy  of  the  ekmezrts,  and 
that  the  sum  of  92,597^.  is  still 
neoessaiy  for  works  to  retrieve  these 
lands  from  ordinary  aatumn  floods. 
He  ascribes  this  signal  fidlnre  to 
the  following  causes : 

First :  Tory  large  portions  of  the  excara- 
fcions  of  the  rrver  channel,  as  delineated  on 
the  parliamentary  plans,  still  remain  to  be 
executed  at  LimeridL,  Killaloe,  MeeHck, 
▲thlone,  Tarmonbairv,  Roosky,  Dmmher- 
rifl^  Bealaatra,  &c.    ^liis  abandonmeitt  of 


the  works  in  an  unfinished  state  was  not 
altogether  for  want  of  funds,  for  a  lai^  earn 
of  money  was  invested  in  the  pmchan  of 
fisheries,  lands,  and  mills,  which  were  not 
necessary  for  either  drainage  or  navigation, 
and  which  have  been  for  many  years  let  at 
rents  amounting  to  more  than  1,000/.  a 
year.  The  amount  of  money  so  investod, 
with  interest  for  the  last  twenty  yeaza,  would 
pay  the  cost  of  completing  a  luge  portian 
of  the  unfinished  excavations. 

The  Killaloe  weir-wall  was  nosed  ii 
inches  higher  than  was  necessary  for  the 
minimum  level  of  the  BuAot  of  Los^ 
Derg  delineated  on  the  parhamADtasT  plu; 
and  the  sites  of  other  weirs  were  diuiged 
to  places  more  unfavourable  for  the  drainage 
than  the  sites  authorised. 

One  of  the  leading  principles  on  idiidt 
the  system  of  diakage  was  foiiiklsd,thoagh 
apparently  coneet  in  science,  was  abn- 
lutely  wrong  in  practice,  viz.,  making  the 
weirs  without  sluices,  on  the  idea  that  the 
great  length  given  to  l^em  by  mnmng 
Uiem  obfiquehr  l&e  a  half  hocsesboe  dovD 
the  river  would  compensate  for  -^w  want  of 
sluices.  In  the  zeaeoaing  whidi  led  to  this 
conclusion  an  important  element  was 
omitted,  viz.,  the  influence  of  a  narrow 
channel  immediately  above  the  weir.  Colo- 
Bel  Sir  J,  F.  Suiguyue  expressed  a  doaht 
of  the  efficiency  of  long  wenr-walls  witfaoot 
sluices,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  John  Cam  Hoib- 
house  in  1832,  and  added  that  sluices  or 
falling  boards  should  perhaps  be  placed  in 
such  weirs,  but  the  weirs  were  subsequently 
built  across  the  Shannon  without  ainr  slsie^ 
or  floodgate  in  any  one  of  them.  Foor  of 
these  weirs  must  now  be  wholly,  and  two 
others  partly  removed,  and  weirs  composed 
altogether  of  floodgate  must  be  consti^cted 
in  order  tiist  no  pert  of  the  natural  fall  d 
the  river  shall  be  wasted  in  <catBxaetB  at 
pttrtioular  places  wiien  rtqoired  to  tispel 
the  stream.  This  inrolveB  an  exponse  of 
20,000/.,  which  would  not  be  required  if 
proper  regulating  weirs  had  been  at  first 
eenstmeted. 

The  drainage  portion  of  t^  vndeitating 
was  sacrificed  in  favour  of  tlie  navigatiaB. 
If  for  want  of  funds  it  became  neoaasary  Id 
omit  portions  of  the  work  ordered  by  Psi^ 
Hament  to  be  executed,  and  an  application 
had  been  made  to  Her  Migesty's  Gotob- 
ment  to  decide  whether  portions  of  Ifat 
dxaintge  works  or  portions  of  tiie  narigik 
tion  works  should  be  omitted,  and  if  tiis 
matter  had  been  well  considered,  it  would 
most  probably  have  been  ordered  that  d» 
drainage  works  diould  be  compbted  and 
portionB  of  the  navigation  wocks  ondttsd ; 
Decease  Uie  didlocks  and eiinals at  AtJAa^ 
Turmonbfury,  Boosl^,  and  Jamssfeon 
would,  with  a  moderate  outlay  £ar : 
and  improvements,  hove'been  quite  i 
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foa:  all  the  trade  then  or  since,  or  likely  to 
be  on  those  poortions  of  the  river.  One 
steamboat  once  a  month  does  all  the  trade 
there.  Thus  many  thousand  pounds  might 
have  been  appropriated  to  complete  the 
excavationfl  for  drainage  as  first  designed. 
The  worka  of  drainage,  if  completed,  -would 
be  worth  6,000/.  a  year.  Tte  works  for 
navigation  have  not  only  yielded  no  return 
whatever,  but  the  subsequent  maintenance 
of  the  navigation  has  cost  the  public  purse 
mo>re  than  1,000/.  a  year  every  year  since 
1850,  as  iq^pears  &om  the  annual  returns 
foniished  by  the  Board  of  Works. 

The  drainage  part  of  the  imdertaking 
would  be  completed,  and  the  crops  on 
16,299  acres  of  land  would  be  secured 
against  destructive  inundations  if  the  works 
had  been  designed  and  ezaeuted  according 
to  the  spirit  of  the  instmetians  on  this 
subject,  contained  in  the  letter  written  to 
Colonel  Burgoyne,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Works,  in  183 1,  by  the  Chief  Secretary 
of  Ireland,  then  Lord  ^Stanley. 

Lord  Derby  directed  enqniiies  to 
be  made  whether  capital  might  not 
be  beneficiaQy  expended  in  draining 
and  reclaiming  the  lands  innndated. 
The  capital  lost  since  1850 — not 
counting  interest — beooose  this 
-w^ork  -was  not  done  amoants  to 
i20,oooZ.,  a  loss  whiob  has  fallen 
upon  the  owners  of  the  land  and 
their  tenants.  K  this  lost  capital 
bad  been  made  reprodnctiye  in  the 
cultiYation  of  those  lands,  what  an 
axnonnt  of  good  might  have  been 
done,  and  horw  happy  would  have 
been  the  moral  eflfect  produced  in 
convincing  the  people  that  they 
were  living  under  a  thoughtftil, 
carefdl  and  capable  Government ! 
But  we  must  add  to  the  loss  the 
sum  of  20,000?.  which  the  public 
have  paid  since  1850  for  maintain- 
ing the  very  works  by  which  36,000 
acres  of  land  were  rendered  com- 
paratively useless,  and  multitudes  of 
people  were  deprived  of  employ- 
ment. The  sum  of  ioo,oooZ.  or 
something  near  it,  will  now  be 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  work 
so  long  neglected.  Sorely  some 
effectual  guarantee  should  be  re- 
quired for  its  judicious  expenditure. 

Mr.  Lynam  estimates  the  cost  of 
carrying  off  ordvnary  autumn  floods 
at  92^597?.  139.  gd,^  and  the  cost  of 


carrying  off  extraordina/ry  autumnal 
floods  at  an  additional  sum  of 
5i,322Z.i9«.6c?.,totali43,92oZ.i3».3rf. 
This  is  much  unda:  the  estimate 
which  Mr.  J.  F.  Bateman  prepared 
for  the  Lords  of  the  Treasuiy 
in  1867.  He  had  submitted  a  pre- 
vious report  in  1863,  and  he  was 
next  instructed  to  report  what  works 
should  be  designed  that  would 
embrace  all  that  was  necessary 
throughout  each  separate  reach  or 
level  of  the  river  extending  from 
the  point  called  the  *  World's-end,' 
at  the  lower  end,  to  Lough  Allen, 
'  to  fiecure  the  lands  adjacent  to  it 
against  the  injurious  effects  of  ordi- 
nary winter  floods,  and  also  fully 
provide  agaznst  all  extraordinary 
summer  floods,  Buch  as  occurred  in 
1861.'  After  giving  full  details  of 
all  itttB  works  required,  exeavationB, 
eolbankments,  sluiceB,  &c.,  he  seta 
down  ihe  gross  cost  at  290,605 Z.,  a 
Brum  the  intereet  of  which  would 
very  conmderably  exceed  the  annual 
value  of  the  improvements  to  be 
effected  in  the  land,  estimated  by 
Messrs,  Brassington  and  Gale  and 
by  Mr.  Lynam  at  6, 1 1 3Z.  per  annum. 
But  in  considering  the  advantages 
of  these  works  we  must  look  beyond 
iiie  'a<^'aoent  lands,'  and  take  the 
wider  range  indicated  by  Lord 
Derby.  The  Shannon  should  be 
regarded  as  the  main  drain  for  a 
vast  extent  of  low-lying  land,  the 
bog  portions  of  which  are  capable 
of  having  their  value  increased 
literally  tenfold  by  a  good  system  of 
drainage,  to  which  this  great 
channel  is  essential.  There  are 
twenty-lhree  rivers  tributary  to  the 
Shannon.  These  have  all  been  im- 
proved as  drains  for  their  respective 
districts  under  the  Arterial  Drainage 
Acts.  The  area  of  land  drained  by 
them  is  not  less- than  1,690,000 
acres.  Lito  these  channels  the 
subsidiary  drains,  executed  by  the 
landed  proprietors,  are  emptied, 
draining  off  the  water  that  saturated 
even  the  arable  land,  causing  the 
failure  of  many  a  crop.      Those 
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tweniy-three  rivers  pour  their 
swollen  volumes  of  water  into  the 
valley  of  the  Shannon,  having  no 
possible  mode  of  escape  but  through 
its  broad  channel.  To  make  this 
channel  sufficient  for  its  work 
should,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  a 
most  important  national  under- 
taking. 

Among  the  tracts  of  land  drained 
into  the  Shannon  is  the  Bog  of 
Allen,  which  occupies  a  great  part 
of  the  King's  County,  and  covers 
altogether  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
million  of  English  acres,  all  capable 
of  being  made  excellent  land.  Those 
who  have  visited  Lord  Digby's 
estate  at  Geashill,  so  well  managed 
by  Mr.  Trench,  may  see  ample 
evidence  of  this  fact.  The  surface 
of  the  land  at  each  side  of  the  road 
for  miles  from  Tullamore  to  Gteashill 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  thick 
green  carpet,  resting  on  eight  to 
twelve  feet  of  black  peat.  This 
land  had  been  let  by  Lord  Digby  at 
an  average  of  39.  or  49.  an  acre.  It 
is  now  let  at  from  309.  to  40^.  an 
acre.  This  enormous  increase  in 
the  permanent  value  of  the  land 
has  been  secured  by  an  outlay 
which  was  repaid  by  ihe  first  crop. 
Lord  Digby  could  not  have  made  a 
more  profitable  investment  of  capital 


than  by  employing  it  in  the  drainage 
works,  which  rendered  possible  the 
reclamation  of  this  deep  bog.  Still 
this  could  not  be  effected  by  any 
amount  of  capital  without  tk^ 
arterial  drainage,  conducted  by  tiie 
Board  of  Works,  and  which  finds 
its  outlet  in  the  Shannon.  But  in 
truth  this  land  reclaimed  &om  the 
Bog  of  Allen  is  lying  comparatively 
idle  as  grazing  luid.  It  is  admirabty 
adapted  for  green  crops.  By  a 
proper  rotation  of  such  crops,  and 
by  the  house-feeding  of  cattle,  an 
immense  number  of  Irish  famiHes 
might  be  most  profitably  and 
healthfully  employed.  The  King's 
County,  which  may  be  said  to 
encircle  the  Bog  of  Allen,  has  lost 
a  third  of  its  population  during  the 
last  thirty  years,  and  there  are  pro- 
bably as  many  King's  County 
people  in  America  as  there  are 
within  the  bounds  of  the  same 
county  at  present,  all  'breathing 
out  threatening  and  slaughter' 
against  the  English  Government 
They  might  all  have  been  at  home, 
a  contented  and  loyal  peasantry,  if 
the  work  prescribed  by  Lord  Derby 
when  Chief  Secretary  had  been 
then  accomplished.  It  is  time  that 
we  should  learn  some  lessons  finom 
our  experience  in  Ireland. 
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IIJrUCH  has  been  written  npon 
It  I,  the  neoessitj  of  discriminating 
between  the  different  lines  of 
thought  which  different  arts  are 
capable  of  expressing:  how  that 
which  is  a  fit  subject  for  words  is 
generally  not  well  to  say  in  paint 
and  canvas;  how  sculpture  again 
has  a  field  of  its  own ;  but  there  is  a 
further  question  which  seems  now 
to  be  a  stumbling-block  to  our  poets 
and  artists,  i.e.  whether  because 
a  subject  admits  of  being  very  fully 
expressed  in  the  medium  chosen, 
it  is  therefore  worthy  in  point  of 
taste  to  be  worked  out  in  art. 
After  all  'toute  v^rit6  n'est  pas 
bonne  k  dire '  is  a  very  old  truth. 
Though  the  limit  may  be  difficult  to 
define  of  what  indeed  constitutes 
art,  it  is  clearly  not  mere  imitation 
of  nature  however  admirable. 

There  is  a  series  of  pictures  at 
Marseilles  of  patients  in  various 
stages  of  plague  and  yellow  fever, 
very  well  painted,  horrible  beyond 
description,  but  very  interesting  to 
the  physician:  no  one  would  con- 
sider these  as  art.  There  are 
models  exquisitely  executed  of  dis- 
eased limbs  in  a  museum  at  Flo- 
rence :  no  one  would  hold  these 
up  as  sculpture.  Why  should  the 
dissection,  the  detailed  analysis  of 
the  mind  of  the  meanest  of  villains 
continued  through  four  volumes 
be  considered  as  a  proper  object 
for  a  great  poem  ?  A  high  authority 
is  reported  to  have  said  that  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Bdng  and  the  Book  was 
one  to  which  an  honest  man  might 
have  given  five  minutes  in  a  police 
report ;  but  how  could  he  spend  four 
years  in  writing  upon  it,  as  is  said 
to  have  been  the  case  ? 

Again,  the  morbid  anatomy  of 
the  mind  of  a  man  driven  mad  by 
the  arts  of  a  wicked  woman  and  poi- 
soned by  a  love  philter  may  be  very 
carious  to  the  pathologist,  to  the 
mad    doctor,    or    the    writer    on 


'  obscure  diseases  of  the  brain,*  but 
what  use,  pleasure,  or  interest  can  it 
afford  to  the  general  reader  ?  How 
is  his  mind  raised,  or  his  power  of 
coping. with  the  problems  of  life 
enlarged,  or  his  feelings  enlightened 
by  such  a  study,  however  l^utifnl 
and  poetic  may  be  Mr.  Tennyson's 
words? 

The  very  object  of  art  is  to 
present  an  ideal  to  the  mind,  to 
raise  one  out  of  the  *  ignorant  pre- 
sent,' out  of  the  dust  and  trouble  of 
every-day  earthly  ways  into  the 
diviner  atmosphere  of  a  higher  wis- 
dom, which  reflection  or  distance  of 
time  can  only  otherwise  give.  Not 
the  conscious  teaching  of  any  sepa- 
rate moral,  but  to  help  one  to  see 
life,  and  men  and  women,  in  a  mea- 
sure as  we  shall  do  hereafter,  the 
finite  in  the  light  of  the  infinite,  like 
looking  down  on  the  material  world 
from  a  lofty  eminence  where  even 
ugly  things  are  harmonised,  the 
true  proportion  of  parts  to  the 
whole  is  shown,  and  the  end  of 
many  devious  rivers  comes  to  be 
seen. 

The  terrible,  the  painful,  the  pa- 
thetic, the  wicked,  are  all  neces- 
sary to  be  shown  :  art  has  a  higher 
aim  than  that  of  being  always 
*  pleasing,'  and  you  cannot  solve  pro- 
blems unless  the  materials  are 
given.  But  unless  there  is  a  sort 
of  reason  (felt  though  perhaps 
not  expressed)  for  the  suffering 
you  inflict,  something  made  plainer 
which  is  worth  understanding, 
some  conclusion  reached  through 
the  troubled  sea  of  sorrow  and  sm, 
a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  and  un- 
rest is  produced,  which  is  not  the 
legitimate  result  of  art. 

To  be  asked  to  grope  through 
that  mass  of  filth  and  low  viUany 
called  the  mind  of  a  Francesco  Cenci 
or  a  Guide  Franceschini  and  their 
consequences,  creates  a  loathing 
which  is  as  incompatible  with  real 
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art  as  the  study  of  tlie  plagne  boils, 
and  which  no  beauty  of  dictioa  can 
redeem.  lago  is  a  rascal  of  the 
deepest  dye :  he  is  the  mainspnng  of 
the  plot,  but  the  effects  of  his  yiUiiaiy, 
not  the  yillain  himself,  constitute 
the  story*  We  have  no  analysis  a 
Tolume  long  of  that  pit  of  corruption 
his  soul.  The  mind  is  shown  by 
the  action,  the  motive  barely  glanced 
at,  the  result  given,  and  we  pass  on 
to  Othello  and  Desdemona,  '  metal 
more  attractive.' 

The  Sjocmish  G^9tj  seems  to  be 
a  mistake  of  a  different  kind.  Here 
the  impossible  attempt  is  made  to 
interest  you  in  the  fortunes  of  an 
utterly  wretched  man,  tossed  about 
without  a  rag  of  principle  of  any 
kind,  a  noble  of  the  proudest  caste 
in  the  worid,  who  yet  gives  up  his 
honour,  his  coimtry,  his  religion  for 
love  of  by  no  means  a  lofl^  kind, 
for  the  heroine  is  superlatively  un- 
real and  uninteresting.  A  girl 
brought  up  in  the  abnost  monastic 
seclusion  of  Spanish  hi^  life  who 
on  the  eve  of  her  marriage  cannot 
resist  going  down  to  dance  a  dra- 
matie  pae  aevl  in  the  public  market 
place,  is  too  queer  an  ideal  to  in- 
spire respect  or  affection.  In  Vic- 
tor Hugo's  Esmeralda,  the  dancing 
comes  in  aa  a  natural  part  of  her 
position  and  her  character,  not  as 
unintelligible  passion  utterly  at 
variance  with  the  loAy  aspirations 
to  found  a  nation  with  which  she 
is  supposed  to  be  inoculated  the 
moment  f^ter  by  that  union  of 
impossible  qualities,  her  fJEkther. 
There  is  not  a  single  character  in 
the  poem  in  whom  it  is  possible 
to  take  any  real  interest;  indeed 
they  are  not  human  beings  at  all, 
but  flat  \  silhouettes — some  black, 
some  pink,  according  to  order — 
which  move  across  the  scene  by 
most  palpable  strings,  who  act  or 
re&ain  from  acting  because  their 
maker  wants  the  situation  for  a 
description  (often  extremely  beauti- 
ful) and  not  from  the  irresistible 
eiiirain  which  in  a  real  work   of 


genius — ^in  the  author's  own  Adam 
Bede  for  instance — ^forces  on  yon 
the  conviction,  for  it  is  more  than  a 
belief,  that  the  stozy  is  all  true  and 
that  the  actors  coxdd  not  help  doEing 
what  you  are  told  they  did. 

In  Mr.  Browning's  book  yoa  are 
oontinnaUy  amazed  at  the  keen- 
ness of  the  analysis  and  the  super- 
human ingenuity  of  his  explaaaidiBi 
of  events,  which  he  takes  care  to 
let  you  know  are  real,  but  the  only 
effect  on  your  mind  is  to  sa j  '  Bow 
dever !  '•  The  only  thmg  joa  end  by 
being  convinced  of  is  that  the  intri- 
cacies of  the  mind  of  a  reprc^te 
Italian  of  the  middle  ages  are  not 
likelv  to  have  be^i  imagined  by  an 
English  gentleman  of  the  nineteentli 
century  (thank  Heairen !  )^  and  that 
even  if  it  were  possible,  yoa  rerj 
muck  prefer  not  knowing  what  ther 
were. 

The  mistake  that  the  real  is  tne 
is  the  greatest  of  all;  it  is  eften 
just  its  reality  which  makes  it  fidse 
in  art :  ^  le  vrai  n'est  pas  toujears 
vraisemblBpble.'  If  you  invent  aitiia- 
tions  according  to  your  own  good 
pleasure,  you  can  at  least  oflbr  wdl- 
grounded  explanations  of  Hhe  state 
of  mind  which  they  produce,  the 
internal  interpretation  of  ihe  ex- 
ternal phenomena ;  but  if  yoa  take 
real  events,  there  are  half  a  doan 
possible  reasons  for  every  action  of 
the  actors,  and  the  chance  is  that 
you  are  mistaken  nine  timm  out 
of  ten  at  least  This  is  wliy  % 
novel  or  play  on  historieal  persoae^ 
must  always  be  unsatis&ctory :  no- 
thing ^ort  of  the  omniscient  divi- 
nation of  Shakespeare  can  make 
these  dry  bones  live^  and  even  hif 
takes  Holinriied  or  Plutarch  aad 
sets  down  the  very  words  uttered 
by  Wolsey  or  Brutus  to  be  sure  of* 
his  fact. 

To  take  an  absurdly  small  in- 
stance, there  is  nothing  whicfa 
brings  up  one's  imagination  so  shore 
whicn  gives  such  a  taste  of  utter 
unreality,  as  Miss  EdgeworthV 
'  this  is  a  fact '  at  the  bottom  of 
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the  pagQ'  Yoxk  surrender  jonr- 
self  to  the  narrator  for  the  time ; 
the  stovj  should  be  so  told  that 
like  a  child  yon  do  believe  that 
the  whole  is  '  a  fact,'  and  unless  the 
author  is  really  able  to  live  in  the 
tale  itself  to  this  extent  he  is  no 
true  artist. 

The  choice  of  a  subject  in  a  really 
great  work  of  art  which  is  to  live,  it 
seems  ofben  to  be  forgotten,  must 
be  studied  as  anxiously  as  its 
execution,  and  one  almost  longs  for 
Mr.  Arnold's  ideal  of  an  autocratic 
literary  tribunal  to  prevent  such 
wastes  of  good  power  as  we  have 
lately  seen.  When  men  and  women 
of  genius  get  hold  of  such  subjects 
one  longs  to  follow  the  example  of 
the  Almanack  des  Gov/rmands,  which 
ai^r  givin£^mostelaboratedirections 
to  its  disciples  how  to  dress  a  cu- 
cumber ends  with  the  advice,  '  after 
this  the  best  you  can  do  with  the 
thing  is  to  throw  it  away  altogether.' 
The  science  of  rejection  is  an  all- 
important  one  :  to  know  how  to  get 
rid  of  a  thought,  to  learn  to  throw 
away  your  cucumber,  or,  as  Fox 
once  said,  to  cross  out  the  fine 
passages  you  have  taken  most 
trouble  about  in  your  speech  or 
your  book. 

The  sense  of  what  constitutes  a 
good  subject  does  not  always  go 
with  the  power  of  creation.  An  idea 
seizes  forcibly  on  the  mind  from 
some  chance  association,  some  acci- 
dental charm,  and  the  man  of  genius 
is  by  no  means  fit  to  judge  of  its 
fitness.  Paradise  Lost  is  a  failure, 
the  Zauherfldte  is  a  &ilnre,  the 
'Skinning  of  St.  Peter'  at  Antwerp 
is  a  failure,  in  the  highest  sense, 
though  each  from  a  different  cause. 
In  the  first,  the  immensity  of  the 
subject  dwarfs  all  expression;  it  is 
too  great,  indeed,  for  words  to  catch 
hold  of  at  all.  In  the  second,  the 
triviality  of  the  story  on  which  such 
lovely  melodies  are  hung  without 
belonging  to  it  ruins  the  work  as 
a  drMua.  In  the  third,  the  phy- 
sical horrors  of  the  picture  are  what 


mnst  absorb  the  attention,  while 
the  thought  which  redeems  the  suf- 
fering is  impossible  to  give  in  a 
picture,  and  unmitigated  disgust  is 
its  only  result.  Criticism,  if  noi 
worth  very  much,  might  at  least 
assist  in  pointing  these  things  oat 
to  the  creators. 

The  very  ideal,  however,  of  what 
constitutes  art  at  all  has  so  utterly 
and  strangely  changed  in  modem 
times,  that  the  question  demamis 
more  discussion.  Coming  from  the 
Greek  sculpture  in  the  British 
Museum,  or  passing  through  the 
new  chambers  of  the  National 
Ghdlery,  wh«pe  for  the  first  time 
we  begin  to  have  any  general  no- 
tion of  the  amount  of  treasures 
we  possess,  as  we  turn  from  th» 
modem  to  the  ancient  mastersy 
or  still  moire  on  coming  fron» 
an  exhibition  of  the  Eoyal  Aca- 
demy, there  is  one  difference 
between  the  old  and  the  new 
more  striking  than  all  else — the 
subjects.  The  idea  of  the  ludi- 
crous or  even  the  pathetic  does 
not  seem  to  have  existed  as  a  fit 
subject  for  art  in  the  earliest  and 
best  times.  The  religious,  the  his- 
torical, the  grand,  the  beautiful,, 
the  majestic,  the  teirible,  matters  in- 
teresting to  a  whole  nation,  were- 
evidently  the  only  objects  considered 
suitable  or  even  possible  to  it.  The 
domestic  affections — ^for  instance,, 
representations  of  a  mother  and  child 
— were  admissible  only  when  trans- 
figured into  the  holy  pair.  Art  was- 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  God  and 
of  the  state.  Even  portraits  for 
a  long  time  seem  scarcely  ever  to 
have  been  painted,  except  of  men 
distinguished  from  their  kind  by 
rank  or  merit ;  or  if  occasionally  an 
inferior  crept  in,  some  Fomarina 
or  Joconda,  some  Violinista,  or 
Titian's  schoolmaster,  it  was  as 
friend  of  the  artist  or  his  lady  love, 
which  of  itself  was  considered  to  en- 
noble them  into  &me.  It  would  have 
been  impossible  for  an  Italian  mind 
of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
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tnries  to  conceive  a  series  from  tlie 
Vicar  of  Wakefield  or  *  Uncle  Toby 
and  the  Widow  '  as  fit  objects  for 
their  honoured  vocation;  while  Miss 
Nina  Lehmann  would  have  had  no 
chance  of  being  immortalised  unless 
as  a  'daughter  of  France'  or  an 
Infanta  of  Spain. 

In  Greece  the  noble  and  the 
beautiful  were  so  necessary  a  part 
of  the  very  conception  of  that 
which  constituted  art  that  the  r^ 
presentation  of  pain  and  grief  itself 
was  inadmissible,  except  disguised 
by  a  poetic  version.  The  Niobe 
was  not  to  be  disfigured  by  her 
tears,  the  Laocoon  was  to  preserve 
a  certain  grace  in  his  agony.  Art 
was  too  great  and  solemn  a  thing, 
too  nationally  important,  to  be 
brought  down  to  a  mere  expression 
of  domestic  life.  If  an  epic  was 
written,  its  subject  was  chosen  in 
some  event  considered  as  belonging 
to  the  race,  the  siege  of  Troy  or  the 
taking  of  Jerusalem,  not  an  obscure 
Italian  crime,  or  a  sailor  with  two 
wives  ;  such  grand  means  were  not 
to  be  used  for  so  vulgar  an  end,  the 
gods  were  not  to  be  summoned 
except  on  worthy  occasions.  If  it 
was  necessary  to  tell  such  things  at 
all,  let  them  be  writ  in  novelli  like 
those  of  Boccaccio.  If  a  drama 
was  to  bo  represented,  it  depicted 
the  wrongs  of  Agamemnon  or 
the  sorrows,  fated  by  the  gods 
themselves,  of  the  doomed  CBdipus  ; 
it  would  have  been  demanding  too 
much  to  ask  an  audience  to  weep 
over  the  woes  of  the  Lady  of 
Lyons  and  a  gardener's  son. 
Even  Shakespeare  himself  never 
ventured  on  the  domestic  drama 
properly  so  called,  except  in  a  farce, 
and  even  then  almost  always  idea- 
lised by  transporting  the  scene  to 
Italy  or  Greece.  Domestic  life  has 
risen  into  importance  since  that 
time,  and  threatens  to  absorb  all 
our  present  art.  There  were  not  a 
dozen  pictures  in  the  Academy  last 
year  belonging  even  to  the  same 
school  of  thought  as  the  ancient. 


Mr.  Watts's  beautiful  *  OrphenBand 
Eurydice,'  Mr.  Leighton's  'Mectra ' 
and  'Icarus,'  Mr.  W.  Richmond's 
*  Procession  of  Bacchus,'  were  ahnost 
the  only  exceptions  of  any  power. 
No  doubt  the  ancient  artists  cut 
themselves  off  from  an  enormous 
field  of  interest  and  beauty ;  but  can 
we  be  right  in  so  ignoring  the 
higher,  nobler  poetry  of  life  and 
confining  ourselves  so  much  to  the 
nursery  and  the  drawing  room  ? 
There  is  even  an  ideal  mode  of 
treating  the  most  ordinary  and  real 
things  in  which  we  generally  fail 
For  instance,  that  wonderful  little 
gem  of  colour,  the  pale,  sad  young 
girl  knitting  in  the  half  light  of  a 
deep  old  French  window  of  Edouard 
Frere  is  pathetic  in  its  tender  sim- 
plicity. Therefore  it  seems  to  have 
been  considered  that  the  mere  feet 
of  girls  sewing  is  of  itself  a  very 
interesting  subject,  and  last  year 
accordingly  we  had  whole  rows  of 
pictures  of  different  editions  of  tiie 
article,  washing,  sewing,  cooking, 
and  playing.  '  Ce  n'est  pas  plus 
malin  que  9a '  to  make  a  picture,  the 
French  painter  seems  to  say  with 
the  careless  grace  of  his  figures, 
and  we  believe  him  in  all  stupiditj 
literally,  and  go  and  do  likewise  as 
we  think.  But  we  must  have  his 
power  of  putting  mind  into  matter, 
developing  the  hidden  poetry  of  the 
thought  in  the  common-place 
action,  as  in  Mr.  Mason's  '  Evening 
Prayer,'  or  it  will  not  be  a  picture 
and  not  interesting  at  all. 

For  me  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  cmo 

give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for 

tears 

is  all  very  well  for  Wordsworth  to 
say,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  Mr. 
Martin  Tupper  can  make  us  err 
over  a  family  of  deceased  kittens. 
The  colours  must  be  mixed  'with 
brains,  sir,'  as  Opie  once  said. 
Literal  transcripts  of  what  we  see 
are  not  beautiful  unless  they  have 
passed  through  the  alembic  of  a 
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mind,  as  it  were,  and  nnless  nature 
is  interpreted  intelligently  and  reve- 
rently as  well  as  carefully,  in  which 
case  the  record  of  a  stone  becomes 
interesting. 

Portrait  painting  is  often  spoken 
of  as  a  lower  form  of  art:  Rembrandt, 
Titian,  Rubens,  Velasquez,  did  not 
find  it  so;  but  then  they  did  not 
paint  gowns  or  coats  with  lay  figures 
inside  them,  but  living  men  and 
women.  Passing  along  the  gal- 
leries where  the  best  art  of  the 
greatest  artists  is  hung,  the  portraits 
are  among  the  highest  and  most  in- 
teresting works  they  have  left.  That 
nameless  old  woman,  with  a  white 
frill  and  coif,  who  looks  at  you  full 
from  the  end  of  the  great  room  in 
the  National  collection,  the  Venetian 
senator  of  Moroni,  a  Oiorgione, 
tliat  dried-up  old  chip  of  a  man 
Bellini's  Doge,  a  Mabuse,  a  Holbein 
of  a  grim  coarse  face — why  on  earth 
should  we  care  for  these  ?  Their  very 
names  have  died  out,  their  stories 
are  dust  like  the  men  themselves; 
they  are  merely  human  beings,  pro- 
bably even  not  very  interesting  of 
their  kind,  and  yet  that  dark  Italian 
bead  with  its  close-cropped  hair 
find  passionate,  almost  sullen,  look 
in  the  eyes,  the  phlegmatic  Dutch- 
nan  and  his  old  wife  with  her 
crinkled  hands  crossed  tranquilly 
before  her  (there  is  much  character 
n  hands),  that  courtly  Vandyke 
rentleman  and  Titian  lady,  are  alive. 
iTon  make  a  personal  acquaintance 
vith  them :  every  plait  in  the  skin 
»f  the  old  woman's  face  tells  one  a 
tory  of  a  life  in  the  far-off  centu- 
ies,  asmuch  as  the  stem,  mysterious 
ook  of  Antonio  More*s  *  Portrait 
f  a  nobleman,'  name  unknown. 
Vhole  acres  of  canvas  like  the 
tnbens  'Peace'  and  *War'  (fine 
s  they  are  in  their  way)  are  in- 
nitely  less  valuable,  do  not  say  one 
alf  so  much,  or  tell  what  they 
ave  to  tell  so  plainly,  as  his  pic- 
are  of  *  Helena  Forman '  and  his 
Two  Children'  in  the  Louvre. 
t     will     only,    however,    be    the 
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painter  capable  of  (what  are  called) 
higher  things  who  will  ever  be 
able  to  guess  the  capabilities  of  a 
face  in  the  first  place,  and  then 
translate  them  adequately  upon 
canvas,  which  can  alone  be  called 
real  portrait  painting.  A  man  can- 
not mihj  be  a  portrait  painter  to 
reach  this  point — he  must  possess 
the  power  which,  when  he  chooses 
to  use  it  otherwise,  can  create  great 
works  of  a  different  kind,  i.e. 
understand  character,  unravel  what 
is  often  written  in  very  earthly 
confused  lines  in  men,  and  tell  the 
story  as  he  sees  it  with  that  vision 
which  'sees  the  mind  behind  the 
face,'  as  Tennyson  puts  it. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  what 
art  can  best  represent,  one  cannot  but 
feel  that  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  truth  in  the  modem  cry,  *  Give 
us  subjects  which  we  understand.' 
*We  don't  know  about,  and  we 
don't  care  for,  pagan  processions 
and  Gh'eek  myths,'  says  the  English 
world;  *the  Greeks  carved  them 
because  they  believed  in  them,  and 
the  Italian  Madonnas  were  painted 
to  satisfy  the  craving  of  the 
people;  they  were  in  sympathy 
with  their  artists,  and  the  art  was 
the  expression  of  the  mind  of  the 
nation  defined  and  idealised.  Why 
cannot  our  artists  do  for  us  as 
those  of  old  ?  We  cannot  sympa- 
thise with  what  is  so  distant  from 
our  life  and  modes  of  thought,  and 
which  does  not  come  home  to  our 
own  interests.  Are  there  no  causes 
which  move  our  natures  as  deeply 
as  in  former  times  ?  Were  not  the 
sufferings  in  the  Crimea  of  the 
commonest  soldier  as  heroic  as  any 
battle  of  the  Amazons  ?  We  want 
our  artists  to  teach  us  what  to  ad- 
mire :  to  be  "  prophets  "  in  the  old 
sense,  teachers  to  the  nation  of  the 
beautiful  and  the  poetic  which  is 
to  be  found  in  the  common  life 
around  us.  But  if  the  best  cut 
themselves  off  from  the  chance  of 
being  "  understanded  of  the  people" 
by  choosing  what  is  only  interesting- 
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and  even  intelligible  to  the  edu- 
cated few,  are  tbey  not  tbemselveg 
curtailing  their  own  mission  ? ' 
'What's  Hecuba  to  me  or  I  to 
Hecuba  ?  *  must  be  true  of  the  world 
in  general  It  requires  both  educa- 
tion and  imagination  to  transport 
ourselves  into  so  far  off  a  life  as  the 
(Jreek.  It  is  only  by  falsifying 
wholly  the  old  legend  in  spirit  that 
Mr.  Tennyson  has  made  Guinevere 
so  genercdly  interesting  ;  by  trans- 
porting  the  modes  of  thought  and 
morals  of  the  modem  ideal  hero 
into  the  archaic  model.  Where  he 
has  stuck  to  the  original,  as  in 
'  Enid,'  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
care  for  her  woes  as  she  drives 
those  three  horses  before  her. 

There  are  certain  minds  in  whom 
the  classic  side  is  so  strong  that  it 
is  most  natural  for  them  to  write  of 
Endymion  or  Atalanta,  and  we  are 
grateful  for  whatsoever  the  true 
artist,  poet  or  painter,  will  give  us ; 
but  they  must  remember  that  they 
are  not  following  the  example  of  the 
(}reek  poets  and  the  Italian  painters 
— they  are  foregoing  the  very  associa- 
tions and  interests  which  miade  them 
strong.  *  The  ashes  of  our  fathers 
and  the  temples  of  our  gods  *  will 
always  be  the  most  really  interest- 
ing topics  to  every  nation.  It  is 
like  the  sermons  of  the  present  day  : 
we  preach  about  the  past,  we  moral- 
ise on  the  vices  of  the  Corinthians, 
and  our  symbols  come  out  of  the 
Jewish  landscape,  while  our  Master 
took  His  illustrations  out  of  every 
common  field  and  stone  and  pea- 
sant around  Him  ;  there  was  not  a 
weed  or  a  sheep  and  goat  which  He 
did  not  make  to  tell  its  story : 
whereby  His  parables,  quite  irre- 
spective of  any  inspiration,  are  liv- 
ing still,  while  ours  have  no  root  in 
the  ground  of  our  own  experience 
and  are  dead. 

It  is  not  by  merely  imitating  the 
beautiful  of  the  past  that  we  can 
ever  hope  to  equal  it — ^it  must  be 
g^wn  out  of  the  soil  of  our  own 
life  and  our  own  feelings.     Surely 


there  must  be  a  poetic  side,  a  mode 
of  seeing  them  by  which  the  great 
deeds  and  great  thoughts  of  the 
present  can  take  artistic  form  ?  W* 
are  cut  off,  it  is  true,  from  the  sen- 
suous side  of  religion  as  a  firuitfal 
source  of  beautiful  inspiration;  the 
abstract  doctrinal  view  which  the 
northern  nations  take  of  their 
severer,  more  reasoning  faith,  pre- 
vents all  outward  and  visible  form 
being  given  to  their  theology ;  bui 
there  remains  the  life  of  national 
interests,  struggles,  politics,  and 
philanthropy.  Mr.  Peabody  must 
be  represented :  why  should  be 
be  made  ridiculous  as  the  reward 
of  his  generosity,  as  was  done  last 
year  ?  Rembrandt  could  have  made 
a  fine  picture  of  him,  why  cannot 
we  ?  There  is  surely  a  grand  side 
to  Havelock  and  his  men  marching 
night  and  day  across  the  burning 
plains  of  India,  to  the  rescue  of  their 
countrymen  inLucknow:  why  is  be 
to  be  gibbeted  for  his  pains  in  02» 
of  the  vulgarest  of  the  dingy,  dis- 
mal, black  regiment  of  statues 
which  disfigure  our  streets  and 
squares  ? 

A  widowed  woman,  ruler  of  eacb. 
vast  outlying  territories  as  call  her 
queen,  giving  the  reward  of  braverr 
to  her  soldiers  is  surely  as  touchin| 
and  interesting  as  Darius's  wife.-' 
There  is  some&ing  very  noble  in  a 
great  orator  who  believes  that  he  is 
speaking  in  a  great  cause  of  justice 
and  humanity  to  a  people  very  near 
and  yet  so  &r  off,  and  yet  all  thac 
even  Mr.  Watts  has  made  of  Glad- 
stone is  a  general  impression  d 
being  choked  in  the  white  gills 
of  his  shirt  collar.  The  dress 
of  the  present  day  is  no  doabc 
a  difficulty  and  a  hindrance,  but 
what  are  men  of  grenius  for  bat 
to  conquer  difficulties  and  hiiir 
drances? 

No  work  has  ever  become  part  of 
the  great  heritage  of  the  race  whicfe 
has  not  been  rooted  in  the  sympathies 
of  the  nation:  to  appeal  to  the  re- 
fined and  educated  and  fikstidious 
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ew  must  alwaiys  make  art  an  ohjet 
le  hixe,  not  the  staple  commodity  of 
he  food  offered  to  the  world. 

If  we  choose  to  write  like  Spohr 
nd  Wagner,  to  be  learned  and 
.bstrtise,  it  is  well,  but  it  is  a 
^nder  thing  to  appeal  to  great 
K>dies  of  your  fellow  men,  like 
landel :  the  Messiah^  the  Israel  in 
^gyjpt  are  essentially  popular  works, 
ithough  no  one  can  deny  that  they 
XG  very  high  art.  Why  do  the 
nasses,  the  very  people  who  we  are 
old  cajmot  relish  good  pictures  be- 
lause  they  pass  by  some  of  our 
leautiful  modem  Greek  creations 
mmoved,  crowd  to  hear  these  year 
kfter  year  in  increasing  numbers  ? 
f  1  preach  the  highest  truths  in  a 
ongue  which  n^  audience  does  not 
inderstand,  if  1  sing  the  best  poe- 
Ty  in  what  is  '  Hebrew  Gbeek  '  to 
he  multitude,  surely  I  am  to  blame 
ks  well  as  it  ?  They  ought  to  learn 
Eebrew  Greek,  say  we.  Is  there 
my  hope  that  any  large  portion  of 
he  world  will  ever  be  able  to 
tcquire  the  preliminary  knowledge 
lecossary  for  the  enjoyment  of  such 
«rork? 

If  it  be  replied  that  the  highest 

cind  of  art  can  only  be  appreciated 

ly  the  highest  order  of  minds,  the 

Dlain  fact  remains  that  the  ereatest 

;reations  have  furnished  lood  for 

^ntle  and  simple  alike,  that  the 

)e8t  Greek  plays  were  intended  to 

)e  acted  before  the  Athenian  nation, 

hat  Phidias  believed  himself  to  be 

nterpreting  the  great  goddess  to 

ler    own    city,    that    Homer   and 

Shakespeare  were    popular    poets, 

hat    Michelangelo    and     Eaphael 

lad  no  idea  of  an  esoteric  manner  of ' 

Mtinting  for  a  small  knot  of  like- 

ninded  men,  but  sought  to  raise 

md  *  fulfil '  the  religious  feehng  of 

heir  whole  people — they  combined 

lometiiing  which  was  fit  food  for 

he    highest,    which    perhaps    the 

nreatest  minds  may  not  yet  have 

ully  reached,  with  what   was  in- 

elhgible  to  the  common  people. 

We  don't  believe  in  *  Dionysus, 


God  of  joyous  nature.'  Why  then 
paint  hun  ?  *  But,*  say  the  very 
clever  men  of  this  school,  *we  do 
still  believe  in  joyous  nature^  and 
this  is  only  the  most  beautiful  in- 
carnation ever  accomplished  of  what 
is  a  common  feeling  to  all  time.* 
Then  let  us  discover  a  form  of  our 
own  to  express  the  immortal  truth 
which  no  doubt  is  the  foundation  of 
those  exquisite  Grreek  creations. 
Are  we  so  poor  that  we  have  no 
language  of  our  own,  but  must  speak 
a  foreign  tongue  ?  *  The  feeding 
of  the  heart  on  beauty  *  is  akin  to  a 
devout  exercise,  as  Plato,  Mr.  F. 
Newman,  Dante  in  the  Vita  Ntuwa, 
and  Michelangelo  in  his  sonnets 
declare ;  but  the  *  mere  play  with  the 
ideas  of  things  infinite,*  which  is  the 
bane  of  the  Greeks,  with  the  fact 
that '  none  of  the  qualities  which  we 
peculiarly  call  spiritual*  were  ex- 
pressed at  all  by  Greek  statues, 
must  always  make  their  art'  an 
inadequate  expression  of  modem 
feeling.  *  The  belief  connected  with 
the  Eumenides  was  the  only  puri- 
fying part  of  the  Greek  religion,' 
says  K.  0.  Miiller. 

It  is,  after  all,  the  people  whom 
art  ought  to  instruct  and  raise  to  a 
higher  mind,  and  this  can  hardly  be 
done  except  by  appealing  as  both  the 
Greeks  and  Italians  did  to  their 
sympathies  and  understandings — 
to  feelings  and  ideas  which  will 
be  fed,  with  bad  food  if  not  by 
good.  Of  course  it  is  possible 
for  a  man  to  write,  or  paint, 
or  compose  so  far  in  advance 
of  his  age,  that  the  education  of  the 
world  may  not  have  reached  the 
point  where  he  can  be  understood 
until  long  after  he  is  in  his  grave — 
like  Sebastian  Bach,  whose  music  is 
only  now  beginning  to  be  at  all 
generally  comprehended ;  and  it  may 
even  be  granted  that  we,  the  contem- 
poraries, are  not  always  fit  judges  of 
our  greatest  genius.  Yet  still  the 
world  is  old  enough  to  be  able  to 
look  back  and  calculate  historically 
the  principles  upon  which  the  wo^^ 
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whicli  has  lasted  has  been  con- 
stmcted,  conscionslj  or  nncon- 
Bcionslj.  A  man's  work  mnst  be  the 
honest  expression  of  his  own  natural 
beliefs  and  perceptions,  which  be- 
long more  or  less  to  his  age  (though 
not  perhaps  always  to  his  genera- 
tion), and  his  individual  talent  is  evi- 
dently multiplied  in  almost  infinite 
proportion  if  he  is  fortunate  enough 
to  express  the  thoughts  of  his  peo- 
ple— if  he  can  be  backed,  as  it  were, 
by  the  great  chorus  of  his  race.  If 
he  looks  back,  like  £urydice  herself, 
the  paleness  of  death  comes  over 
even  such  most  beautiful  creations ; 
they  are  ghosts  without  flesh  and 
blood,  out  of  another  world,  not 
living  here.  Oibson's  Venus  is  no 
goddess ;  a  god  cannot  be  created 
unless  ye  believe  in  him — the  Ma- 
donna cannot  be  painted  by  a  Pro- 
testant— *the  gods  of  (Jreekland,* 
as  Schiller  sings,  are  dead  for  us, 
however  beautiml,  and  no  Emperor 
Julian  of  art  can  bring  them  back 
to  life  again. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  attempt  to 
grow  palms :  if  our  climate  will  not 
admit  of  them,  we  had  better  culti- 
vate oaks;  an  exotic  will  always  be  a 
more  or  less  delicate,  if  not  sickly 
plant,  and  Greek  art  will  always  be 
an  exotic  in  the  England  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  *  Feed  them  with 
food  convenient  for  them '  does  not 
mean  pine  apples  and  chicken  salad. 

If  we  could  at  all  come  to  an 
understaudingas  to  what  is  possible 
for  the  different  arts  in  the  first 
place,  and  next  what  is  worthy  and 
wise  for  each  to  express,  we  might 
make  greater  way — and  this  is  true 
in  high  and  low  art  alike.  As  a 
small  instance :  in  Victor  Hugo's 
TravaUleura  de  la  Mer  there  is  a 
mysterious  horror  about  the  pieuvre 
most  successfully  carried  out ;  the 
contrast  between  the  almost  invisi- 
ble, undulating,  semi-transparent 
ruffian  of  the  sea  and  the  enormous 
power  he  can  exert,  the  description 
how  the  grizzly  thing  *  absorbs' 
not  swallows  the  man,  sucks  him 


down  in  the  half  light  of  ihe  deso- 
late lonely  rock  cave  in  the  middle 
of  the  great  sea,  is  terrible  and 
makes  one's  flesh  creep.  *  La  pieuvre 
n'a  pas  de  dents  comme  le  tigre, 
elle  n'a  pas  de  grifies  comme  Tiugle, 
elle  n'a  pas  de  poison  comme  le  ser- 
pent ;  mais  elle  est  plus  puissante 
.  .  .  .'  &c,  causes  a  most  eerie 
shiver;  but  when  Gustave  Dore 
shows  us  five  long  arms  with  ten 
suckers  to  each  seizing  a  man 
round  the  bodv,  it  is  simply  a  very 
repulsive  reptile,  a  very  ugly  scenev 
not  in  the  least  terrible.  The  original 
idea  is  only  to  be  produced  by 
words,  gradually  piling  up  succes- 
sive items  of  description,  line  upon 
line,  detail  upon  detail,  a  nightmare 
of  hints  and  expectations,  like  a  bad 
dream,  utteHy  untranslatable  by 
pencil  and  paint. 

And  to  illustrate  a  question  of  high 
art  by  one  of  our  first  painters: 
*  Behold  I  stand  at  the  door  and 
knock '  is  a  metaphor.  To  translate 
an  emblem,  whidi  is  by  the  hypo- 
thesis not  an  existing  fact,  but  a 
resemblance  to  something  else,  inta 
the  outward  and  visible  signs  of 
paint  and  canvas  is  to  ignore  the 
very  essence  of  what  can  and  can- 
not be  expressed  by  pictures.  There 
is  no  analogy  between  the  lits^ 
door  of  wood  and  stone  and  a 
heart.  It  is  the  moral  significance 
of  the  entrance  of  Christ  into  a 
man,  typified  by  the  image  of  Alter- 
ing, wluch  the  words  imply,  and 
this  is  really  weakened  and  made 
more  enigmatical  by  the  literal 
King  standing  with  a  literal  lao- 
tem  in  His  hand  trying  to  get  m 
at  that  grass-grown  weedy  comer. 

Again,  with  regard  to  that  mo^ 
striking  picture  of  the  Scapegoat,  it 
is  not  possible  to  express  pictorzaDj 
that  the  sins  of  a  whole  people  are 
typically  laid  on  that  creatore'^ 
shoulders,  and  that  he  is  driven  out 
before  Gk)d*s  hce.  What  yon  see  i> 
a  miserable  beast  dying  of  thirst ; 
perishing  of  heat  and  wearin^^ 
with  the  glorious  mountain  ranges 
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oool  and  deliciotis  in  sight.  It  is  a 
horribly  and  nselessly  painful  repre- 
sentation of  brute  agony,  and  you 
turn  away  with  a  useless  heartache. 

We  have  discovered  in  sculpture 
that  Valours  and  Charities  and 
Britannias  and  Unicorns  don't 
answer,  but  are  the  coldest  of  ab- 
stractions aud  utterly  uninteresting. 
An  emblem  cannot  rightly  be  painted 
or  carved  in  tangible  or  visible  form : 
let  us  leave  metaphors  to  words 
which  are  their  proper  medium  of 
expression.  The  world  of  art  is  not 
so  circumscribed  as  to  force  anyone 
to  trench  on  the  property  of  other 
folk. 

And  whatsoever  the  particular 
form  of  art  which  you  choose  to 
express  the  thought  within  you  (or 
rather  which  chooses  you,  for  the 
pieuvre  himself  does  not  take  more 
violent  possession  of  a  man),  let 
the  subject  of  any  great  work,  it 
cannot  be  repeated  too  often,  have  a 
real  deep  root,  first  and  chiefest  in 
something  really  interesting  person- 
aUj  to  man  as  a  human  being,  and 
next,  though  lower,  in  a  question 
enlisting,  if  possible,  the  sympathies 
of  the  nation.  Some  one  has  re- 
niarked  that  several  of  the  grandest 
Hnes  in  Milton  are  mere  strings  of 
names,  but  each  so  suggestive,  so 
full  of  associations,  that  the  result 
is  the  highest  poetry,  although  to 
men  who  did  not  possess  those  links 
of  thought  the  beauty  of  the  passage 
most  be  a  good  deal  lost ;  the  in- 
terest gains  in  intensity,  but  loses 
in  wi&h.  The  best  poetry,  the 
highest  art  of  design  has,  however, 
always  been  essentially  national, 
expressive  of  the  country  where  it 
^ew,  bom  of  the  soil,  the  very 
anachronisms  being  often  one  Qf 
their  chief  charms.  The  Venetian 
senators  who  stand  by  as  the  little 
blue  child  Virgin  of  Titian  mounts 
the  steps  to  the  temple,  the  hard- 
featnred  burgomasters  who  kneel 
before  the  Holbein  Madonna  with 
the  sick  child  in  her  arms,  at 
Dresden — these  come  home  to  the 


souls  of  the  spectators  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  were  most  interesting  to 
the  men  and  women  who  were  about 
the  painters,  and  will  be  interesting 
to  all  time. 

The  paganism  of  Italy  was  so 
real  a  thing  in  the  days  of  Leo  X. 
and  Raphael,  Lorenzo  dei  Medici  and 
Ficino,  that  it  was  hardly  going 
beyond  the  living  sympathies  of  the 
time  to  represent  and  enjoy  the  gods 
and  goddesses  of  the  FamesinSi 
the  Aurora  of  the  Ludovisi,  the 
Sibyls  of  the  Sistine.  Charon  ferries 
the  souls  into  hell  with  most  reli- 
gious solemnity  in  the  Campo  Santo 
of  Pisa;  Virgil  was  almost  as  living 
a  friend  to  Dante  as  the  hero  of 
•  In  Memoriam  '  to  Mr.  Tennyson  : 
it  was  after  all  but  a  revival  of  the 
deities  which  the  nation  had  once 
believed  in.  But  we  are  too  far  oif  in 
thought  in  these  days,  naturally,  in- 
tellectually, and  physically.  Nymphs 
look  but  cold  abstractions  in  the 
Boyal  Academy,  they  shiver  in  our 
climate,  our  northern  nations  do 
not  dream  of  such  like  in  the  woods, 
they  are  unnatural  here,  and  while 
we  go  dead  against  the  feeling  of 
the  nation  we  cannot  make  national 
works.  The  nude  will  always  afiront 
the  sense  of  right  of  the  homely 
middle  and  lower  classes  :  this  feel- 
ing is  inextricably  bound  up  with 
what  is  really  good  in  their  Hves, 
and  it  is  no  use  appealing  to  them 
by  such  means.  There  is  something 
in  modem  civilisation  so  essentially 
different  from  that  of  the  Greek 
that  we  never  can  regard  such 
matters  with  the  same  eyes.  Every 
human  passion,  sentiment,  and 
power  were  in  his  view  equally 
divine  :  there  was  nothing  to  him 
either  immoral  or  unpleasing  in  the 
depicting  of  any  human  appetite. 
Ours  may  be  a  lower  civilisation  in 
this — we  will  not  dispute  about 
terms.  Our  delicacy  may  be  real 
indelicacy  in  the  matter,  but  its 
existence  is  a  fact.  The  world 
has  drunk  deeply  of  the  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil,  and  cannot  re- 
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tarn  to  its  childlike  nakedness  of 
expression,  even  if  (which -we  deny)  it 
were  desirable.  That  a  certain  nam- 
ber  of  works  of  classic  beaaty  shoold 
be  *  invented'  (as  the  Italians 
call  it)  for  the  edacated  minority 
who  care  for  them  and  can  onder- 
stand  them;  that  GSnones  shoold 
be  written  and  processions  in  honoor 
of  Greek  myths  shoald  be  painted,  is 
good.  Heaven  forbid  that  any  field 
s^ioald  be  cat  off,  there  is  room  for 
all ;  bat  let  the  poets  and  painters 
do  80  as  a  pastime,  not  as  their 
life's  work,  knowing  that  Homer 
and  Dante  and  Phidias  and  Raphael 
were  not  grown  thas,  and  indeed 
coald  not  have  prodaced  an  article 
so  pnrely  of  caltare  and  abstrac- 
tion, instead  of  being  inspired  by 
the  faith  of  their  people,  and  in 
retnm  raising  and  ennobling  that 
£uth. 

If  one  may  presame  to  say  so  to 
sach  men  of  genias,  we  are  on  the 
wrong  tack.  It  ased  to  be  the 
feshion  for  writers  to  clothe  their 
thoaghts  in  Latin:  Petrarch  and 
Spenser  were  *  inspired  by  the 
mases,  Apollo  sat  on  their  Pamas- 


sas;'  the  stataes  of  oar  generals 
and  statesmen  were  clad  in  Roman 
togas  or  soi-diewnt  Grreek  armonr 
or  semi-nakedness,  as  the  only 
decent  way  of  presenting  them  to 
the  pablic;  oar  painters  are  now  in- 
sisting on  dressing  tiieir  ideas  in 
Greek  forms,  no  doabt  bejcmd 
measare  the  most  exqaisite  expres- 
sion of  the  be»itifal  the  world  has 
yet  seen,  bat  which  most  be  artifi- 
cial, more  or  less,  among  as — ^imiti- 
tive,  only  in  the  highest  sense,  it  is 
trae,  bat  still  not  de  noire  ctm, 
not  wine  of  the  soil,  but  grapes  im- 
ported, which  can  never  either 
materially  or  spiritnally  be  the  food 
of  a  nation;  and  oar  poets  in  ike 
search  after  novelty  have  taken  to 
the  ^  monstroas  '  (in  the  dictionaiy 
sense  'oat  of  nature ')  or  the  archaic, 
beyond  our  sympathy,  unless  by 
wresting  it  out  of  its  real  setting  <^ 
manners  and  feeling.  The  highest 
part  of  the  artist-prophet's  vocation, 
i.e.  the  education  of  his  people,  is 
still  lefb  undone  at  a  time  when  poxv 
bably  such  a  tuition  is  more  neces- 
sary than  at  any  period  of  the 
world's  history.* 


*  It  is  curious  to  see  the  craving  after  a  higher  ideal  in  what  is  supposed  to  be  the 
DTOsaic  nature  of  our  present  civiUsation  (or  perhaps  as  a  reaction  xrom  it)  showing 
itself  amongst  us  in  music,  the  most  ideal  of  all  arts,  which  certainly  at  the  present 
moment  is  the  most  popular  of  all,  in  its  highest  form.  The  '  Monday  Conceits,'  th^ 
Crystal  Palace  Festivals  select  the  very  best  classical  works,  performed  in  the  best 
manner,  to  attract  their  crowds :  better  music,  indeed,  may  be  heard  in  choir  pzactiees 
and  the  like  than  in  many  drawing-rooms  where  Claribel  and  Co.  reign  supreme.  But 
music  must  always  be  too  emotional  an  art  to  supply  alone  what  is  required  far 
the  education  of  the  people,  even  at  its  best. 
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BdOl.    GAKDINER'S  FRINGE  CHARLES  AND  THE  SPANISH 

MARRIAGE.^ 


rOUGH  these  volumes  bear  the 
title  of  Prince  Cha/rles  cmd  tlie 
Spanish  Marriage  in  consideration 
►f  the  principal  transaction  of  the 
)eriod  to  which  they  relate,  they  are 
n  fact  a  continuation  of  Mr.  Gardi- 
ler's  former  work^  and  contain  a 
romplete  history  of  England  from 
[617  to  1624;  a  history  very  full 
tnd  elaborate,  in  which  no  business 
)f  any  moment  is  omitted  or  thrown 
nto  the  background,  or  otherwise 
ireated  as  subsidiary  to  the  history 
)f  the  marriage  negotiation.  If  the 
Novk.  be  regarded  as  an  historical 
composition,  it  is  but  fair  that  this 
jhould  be  known ;  for  as  a  history 
jf  the  treaty  it  labours  under  the 
sleight  of  much  matter  that  has  no 
bearing  upon  it.  But  the  principal 
title  has  evidently  been  an  after- 
thought ;  and  it  is  as  '  a  chapter  of 
English  history*  (its  second  title) 
that  the  book  must  be  read  and 
criticised. 

Viewed  in  this  Ught  it  exhibits 
an  amount  of  industry  formidable  to 
think  of.  No  accessible  source  of 
original  and  trustworthy  informa- 
tion, in  or  out  of  England,  appears 
to  have  been  unvisited  by  Mr.  Gar- 
diner in  his  search  for  the  true  his- 
tory of  the  transactions  which  he 
has  to  relate.  Nor  has  he  spared 
himself  any  pains  in  examining, 
digesting,  comparing,  and  weighing 
against  each  other,  the  evidence  of 
the  several  witnesses.  The  treat- 
ment of  his  materials  is  as  original 
as  the  collection.  And  though  his 
judgment  appears  to  us  to  be  sub- 
ject to  occasional  oversights  and  de- 
lusions of  its  own,  and  we  find  our- 
selves often  unable  to  go  along  with 
him  in  his  estimate  of  men  and  of 
actions,  we  always  feel  that  it  is 
the  result  of  an  earnest,  honest,  and 


independent  desire  to  understand 
their  true  nature  and  present  them 
in  their  true  light. 

But  the  value  of  the  book  does 
not  depend  upon  the  value  of  Mr. 
Gardiner's  personal  judgment  of  the 
actions  which  he  describes.  The 
evidence  which  he  has  brought  to- 
gether, whatever  may  be  thought 
of  his  inferences  from  it,  is  itself  so 
important  and  so  pertinent,  that  the 
book  may  be  said  to  be  indispensable 
to  all  persons  who  wish  to  form  an 
opinion  of  their  own  upon  the  events 
or  the  people  of  the  period  which  it 
embraces.  This  evidence  consists 
for  the  most  part  of  reports  made 
by  foreign  ministers  to  their  own 
governments  of  the  progress  of  the 
negotiations  in  which  they  were  en« 
gaged,  or  of  what  otherwise  they 
saw  going  on  in  the  country  io 
which  they  were  accredited.  Their 
reports  were  written  in  confidence 
and  secrecy  for  the  information  of 
their  employers,  whose  interest  it 
was  to  know  the  exact  truth,  while 
to  discover  the  exact  truth  was  the 
special  business  and  occupation  of 
the  reporters.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  value  of  such  re- 
ports when  properly  dealt  with. 
But  bow  to  deal  with  them  is  a 
problem  of  some  difficultjr.  The 
question  is,  what  authority  they 
ought  to  carry ;  how  far,  when  they 
confiict  with  probabilities  or  with 
native  traditions,  they  are  entitled 
to  override  them: — a  question  of 
great  importance  at  this  time ;  be- 
cause it  is  clear  that  innumerable 
witnesses  of  this  order  are  about  to 
rise  from  their  graves  and  offer 
evidence  ;  and  that  in  all  courts  of 
history  their  evidence  must  at  any 
rate  be  recei/ved. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  tendency 


*  JVtnce    Charles  and  the    Spanish   Marriage,    1617-1623:   a    Chtmter  of  English 
IRstori/,    By  Sftmuel  BawBon  Gardiner.    2  vols.    London  :  Hiirst  and  filackett,  1869. 
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will  probably  be  to  oTerrate  their 
authority.  As  people  commonly 
assume,  for  no  reason  whatever, 
that  if  a  ghost  should  speak  it  would 
be  sure  to  speak  the  truth,  so  they 
are  prone  to  believe  that  the  report 
of  a  witness  which  has  been  kept 
for  centuries  so  close  that  nobody 
ever  had  an  opportunity  of  disputing 
it,  must  be  good  evidence.  Yet,  a 
written  report  does  not  grow  truer 
by  keeping.  A  mistake  or  a  mis- 
statement made  by  an  ambassador 
two  hundred  years  ago  is  a  mistake 
or  a  misstatement  still.  And  what 
is  there  in  the  position  of  an  am- 
bassador to  secure  him  from  liiaking 
a  mistake  ?  Some  advantages  he 
has.  It  is  his  business  to  watch 
:and  enquire  ;  and  it  is  his  privilege 
to  demand  audiences  and  ask  for 
•explanations.  But  he  has  corre- 
sponding disadvantages.  He  is  a 
stranger.  He  is  not  familiar  with 
the  language  or  ways  of  the  people. 
At  once  suspected  and  suspicious, 
he  can  hardly  deal  or  be  dealt  with 
in  confidence.  He  is  surrounded  by 
people  whose  object  it  is  to  mislead 
him  or  keep  him  in  the  dark.  Ho 
lies  under  a  continual  temptation  to 
magnify  his  own  services  by  giving 
himself  the  superiority  in  all  en- 
counters and  putting  the  other  party 
in  the  wrong :  a  temptation  not  the 
less  potent  because,  as  there  is  no- 
body to  check  him,  he  can  tell  the 
story  as  he  likes  best,  without  any 
fear  of  detection  or  contradiction. 
Nor  is  it  impossible  that  he  may 
have  a  policy  of  his  own  which  he 
wishes  to  force  on  his  government, 
And  that  he  may  use  the  same  arts 
by  which  it  is  his  duty  to  manage 
the  foreigner  in  managing  his  own 
master ;  which  arts  consist  chiefly, 
we  believe,  in  judicious  misrepre- 
sentations of  fact. 

The  reports  collected  for  us  by 
Mr.  Gardiner  are  of  many  different 
kinds  and  many  different  degrees 
of  authority.  Spanish  records  of 
proceedings  in  the  Spanish  Council, 
kept  in  the  national  archives  and 


never  used  for  any  other  pnrp(»e, 
are  open  to  no  exception.  They  are 
the  best  evidences  that  we  oouM 
have  of  what  took  place  in  ihoi* 
councils.  Despatches  and  relations  of 
Venetian  ambassadors,  not  eng^ed 
in  the  negotiations,  but  writing 
for  the  information  of  their  own 
government,  have  a  high  Talue  as 
letters  of  news  ;  they  contain  no 
doubt  the  best  information  the 
writers  could  obtain  about  matters 
not  within  their  own  personal  know- 
ledge. The  letters  of  Salvetti  to 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  *  whose 
chief  business,'  says  Mr.  Gardiner, 
*  was  to  write  a  news-letter  once  a 
week,  in  which  he  set  down,  for 
the  entertainment  of  his  employer, 
everything  worthy  of  note  which 
passed  around  him  in  public  life,' 
have  a  value  of  the  same  kind.  The 
complete  history  of  the  marriage 
negotiation,  drawn  up  by  Fray  Fran- 
Cisco  de  Jesus  (himself  one  of  the 
theologians  employed  in  tJie  discus- 
sions) from  official  documents  en- 
trusted  to  him  by  the  government 
is  a  piece  of  evidence  of  g^reat  im- 
portance, giving  the  story  as  the 
Spaniards  understood  it  or  wished 
it  to  be  understood.  But  when  wp 
come  to  reports  by  the  Count  of 
Gondomar  of  long  conversations 
with  King  James,  and  of  all  that  he 
gathered  in  them  as  to  his  hopes 
and  fears  and  intentions  and  policy, 
we  cannot  help  wishing  that  we  had 
King  James's  account  of  the  same 
conversations.  Not  that  Tve  see 
any  reason  to  suspect  Gt^ndomar  of 
intentional  misrepresentation,  but 
that  it  must  have  been  so  very  easj 
for  him  to  make  mistakes.  It  is 
trae  that  there  have  been  few  nego- 
tiators so  easy  to  be  understood  by 
a  stranger  as  James  was  ;  for  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  ever  atp 
tempted  or  wished  to  deceive,  and 
it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  he 
kept  any  of  his  thoughts  to  himself. 
And  yet  when  we  consider  the  pe- 
culiar humour  of  his  character,  so 
difficult  for  a  Spaniard  to  enter  into, 
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the  eageraess  and  careless  impetao- 
sity  with  which  he  pursued  the 
thought  of  the  moment,  his  quick 
Alternations  of  irritability  and  placa- 
bility, and  the  rapid  turns  of  his 
TToluble  and  exuberant  discourse; 
ivhen  we  remember  moreover  that 
the  conversation  was  carried  on  in 
tk  language  not  familiar  to  either — 
for  though  they  may  both  have  been 
able  to  speak  Latin  fluently  enough, 
it  is  not  likely  that  a  Scotchman's 
Liatin  would  be  easy  for  a  Spanish 
ear  to  follow  or  a  Spaniard's  for  a 
Scotch ;  and  when  we  take  into  ac- 
count how  hard  it  is  for  an  artist 
in  deception  to  understand  in  any 
language  a  man  who  says  only  what 
he  means ;  we  cannot  but  suspect 
that  James  was  often  misunderstood 
by  Gondomar :  whose  reports  there- 
fore of  what  he  said  or  meant  or 
looked,  being  at  best  only  reports  of 
what  he  uiiderstood  him  to  say  or 
mean  or  look,  ought  never  to  be 
admitted  into  the  nanative  without 
that  quahfication.  To  say  that  '  B 
represents  A  as  having  made  no 
answer,*  and  to  say  that '  A  had  not 
a  word  to  offer  in  reply,'  may  seem 
like  the  same  thing ;  but  there  is  a 
difference  which  may  be  very  ma- 
terial. And  therefore  while  we 
heartily  welcome  all  new  informa- 
tion about  English  affairs  brought 
from  foreign  archives,  and  rate  its 
value  very  high,  we  hope  our  histo- 
rians will  not  forget  to  distinguish 
it  as  foreign,  and  so  give  us  the 
means  of  making  what  allowances 
may  seem  necessary  for  ourselves. 

Li  the  case  before  us,  the  refer- 
ences at  the  bottom  of  the  page 
would  generally  supply  the  neces- 
sary warning,  were  it  not  for  a 
habit  of  Mr.  Gardiner's  which  we 
are  surprised  to  find  in  one  who 
has  taken  such  extraordinary  pains 
as  well  to  sift  and  examine  old 
evidence  as  to  collect  new,  and  to 
build  his  history  upon  thoroughly 


sound  foundations.  But  the  truth 
seems  to  be  that  he  has  formed  in 
his  own  mind  a  conception  of  the 
mental  and  moral  condition  of  the 
persons  he  writes  of  so  clear  and 
distinct  that  he  feels  as  if  he 
understood  the  meaning  of  a  trans- 
action better  than  the  reporter 
from  whom  he  learns  it,  and  cannot 
refrain  from  adding  little  touches 
of  his  own  to  make  the  true  import 
of  it  more  intelligible  to  the  reader; 
and  though  this  is  commonly  done 
in  the  way  of  professed  commen- 
tary, and  thereby  sufficiently  dis- 
tinguished as  his  addition,  the 
comment  is  sometimes  so  inwoven 
into  the  narrative  that  it  seems  to 
make  part  of  it,  and  it  is  not  at 
first  clear  on  whose  authority  that 
portion  of  the  story  rests. 

We  must  give  an  example  or  two 
to  make  our  meaning  clearer ;  and 
we  have  not  far  to  go.  At  p.  ii 
we  have  an  account  of  a  transaction 
to  which  Mr.  Gardiner  attributes 
very  important  consequences.  We 
have  not  the  means  of  comparing 
it  with  the  original  report,  but  the 
comment  is  in  this  case  clearly 
enough  separated  from  the  text, 
and  we  shall  assume  that  the  rest 
is  an  accurate  version,  without 
addition  or  diminution.  The  case 
occurred  a  few  weeks  after  the  first 
appearance  of  Gondomar  ^  in  Eng- 
land, and  its  importance  consisted 
(according  to  Mr.  Gardiner)  in 
this,  that  it  gave  the  ambassador  a 
kind  of  command  over  the  king  in 
all  their  future  dealings.  To  us  it 
seems  important  only  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  Mr.  Gardiner's  way  of  deal- 
ing with  his  subject:  but  that  is 
importance  enough. 

A  Spanish  lady,  who  had  lodged 
ever  since  the  days  of  the  Gun- 
powder Plot  in  the  house  usually 
occupied  by  the  Spanish  ambas- 
sador for  the  time  being,  was 
known  to  be  a  zealous  Catholic  and 


»  Then  Don  Diego  Sarmiento  de  Acuna.    But  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  calling  him 
Gondomar  from  the  beginning. 
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busily  engaged  in  making  converts. 
She  was  naturally  an  object  of 
suspicion;  and  when  shortly  after 
Gondomar's  arrival,  upon  some 
occasion  not  known,  she  removed 
for  change  of  air  to  Spitalfields, 
Archbishop  Abbot  obtained  from 
the  Council  an  order  for  her  arrest 
and  transferred  her  to  his  own 
custody  at  Lambeth.  Gondomar 
hearing  of  it,  sent  his  wife  to  Lam- 
beth with  orders  to  stay  with  her 
till  she  were  set  free  ;  went  himself 
to  the  Council  to  demand  her  re- 
lease ;  and  upon  refusal  or  delay, 
wrote  to  the  king.  The  king  re- 
turned word  by  the  messenger  that 
the  lady  had  long  busied  herself  in 
converting  his  subjects  to  a  religion 
which  taught  them  that  they  owed 
him  no  obedience,  and  had  done 
things  which  if  done  by  an  English- 
man at  Madrid  would  have  brought 
him  into  the  Inquisition,  if  not  to 
the  stake ;  but  that  nevertheless 
she  should  be  immediately  released 
on  condition  of  her  immediately 
leaving  England:  and  next  morn- 
ing sent  a  formal  message  to  the 
same  effect.  To  this  Gondomar 
replied,  that  she  would  be  ready  to 
leave  England  if  the  king  wished 
it ;  but  she  had  done  no  wrong,  and 
if  she  went  he  must  go  too.  Upon 
which  she  was  released  i*?M5ondi- 
tionally  the  very  same  evening. 

Here  are  all  the  material  facts 
which  we  collect  from  Mr.  Gar- 
diner's statement  of  the  case.  What 
the  lady  had  done  to  justify  the 
order  for  her  arrest,  or  whether 
after  her  arrest  anything  had 
transpired  to  justify  her  deten- 
tion, he  does  not  say.  All  we 
know  is  that  she  had  gone  for 
change  of  air  from  a  house  in  the 
Barbican  to  a  house  in  Spitalfields, 
and  that  the  archbishop,  suspecting 
some  mischief,  had  applied  to  the 
Cou/ncil  for  power  to  arrest  her. 
The  king,  it  seems,  knew  nothing 
about  her  more  than  was  known 
before ;  and  for  that  it  had  not  been 
thought  fit  to  restrict  her  liberty. 


K  we  knew  what  passed  that  after- 
noon between  him  and  the  arch- 
bishop or  the  Coancil,  it  may  be 
that  we  should  see  some  better 
ground  than  now  appears  for  the 
imaginary  picture  which.  Mr.  Grar- 
diner  proceeds  to  draw  of  the  rela- 
tion which  was  thereupon  and 
thenceforward  established  between 
the  king  and  the  ambassador  ;  but 
as  he  tells  us  nothing  of  a  thing  so 
obviously  material,  we  may  safely 
conclude  that  he  had  nothing  to 
tell.  We  say  *  imaginary  picture,* 
because  we  do  not  understand  him 
to  imply  that  Gondomar  himself 
makes  claim  to  any  victory  beyond 
the  liberation  of  the  lady.  The 
rest  we  presume  to  be  mere  con- 
jecture, and  we  will  give  it  in  his 
own  words : 

Ho  had  met  James,  as  it  were,  face  to 
face,  and  James  had  quailed  be/ore  kim. 
From  henceforth  the  two  men  knew  each 
other ;  and  when  the  time  arrived  in  which 
James  would  be  looking  round  him  for  a 
stronger  arm  than  his  own,  he  would  be- 
think him  of  the  Spanish  stranger  in  whom 
he  had  so  unexpectedly  found  a  master. — 
VoL  i.  p.  13. 

This  we  cite  as  a  fair  example  of 
the  way  in  which  Mr.  G^ardiner 
allows  his  preconception  of  men's 
characters  to  shape,  not  his  reports 
of  their  actions, — for  his  reports,  ba 
far  as  we  can  judge,  are  almost 
always  carefiiUy  accurate,  —  but 
his  inferences  as  to  their  import 
Gondomar  was  the  strong  man, 
James  the  weak.  Therefore  Avhen 
they  came  into  collision  James  must 
have  '  quailed,'  Gondomar  most 
have  shown  himself  'master.'  The 
weak  man,  once  mastered,  is  ever 
afler  (like  a  well-broken  horse) 
obedient  to  that  master :  James 
would  be  ever  after  obedient  to  Gon- 
domar. And  we  find,  as  we  go  on, 
that  this  idea  governs  Mr.  G^ar- 
diner's  conception  of  their  inter- 
course all  through.  But  what  had 
James  done  to  justify  such  an 
inference  ?  Unless  Mr.  Ghurdiner  is 
quite  sure  that  an  archbishop  would 
not  have  imprisoned  a  Papist  lady 
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At  Lambeth  without  sufficient  rea- 
son,  how  does  he  kno\<r  that  James 
li&d  done  more  than  a  simple  act 
of  justice  ?  Gondomar  complains  to 
lodjacL  of  her  detention  by  order  of 
tiie  Council.  He  answers  offhand 
that  she  had  been  a  troublesome 
person,  but  he  does  not  want  to 
linrt  her ;  she  shall  be  set  free  at 
once  if  she  will  leave  the  country. 
Gondomar  refuses  the  compromise 
on  the  ground  that  sJie  has  done  no 
icrong.  The  king  (having,  we  may 
presume,  in  the  meantime  enquired 
into  the  case,  and  found  that  she 
liad  done  nothing  new  to  deserve 
either  imprisonment  or  banishment) 
orders  her  simply  to  be  set  at 
liberty. 

Her  name  was  Donna  Luisa  de 
Carvajal,  and  she  died  in  Oondo- 
mar's  house  a  few  months  after 
(p.  1 1 ,  note) .  Did  any  harm  happen 
in  consequence  of  her  unconditional 
release?  If  the  king  found  on 
enquiry  that  there  was  neither  just 
ground  for  detaining  her,  nor  evil 
to  be  apprehended  from  setting  her 
at  Hberty,  why  should  he  quarrel 
with  a  foreign  ambassador  rather 
than  let  her  go  ?  As  Mr.  Gardiner 
leaves  the  story,  it  is  the  arrest,  not 
the  order  for  release,  that  stands  in 
need  of  explanation. 

A  few  pages  farther  on  we  find 
an  example  of  the  same  kind  of 
thing  in  a  different  form.  Having 
in  this  case  the  means  of  comparing 
Mr.  Gardiner's  version  with  the 
original,  we  can  tell  how  much  is 
the  work  of  his  own  imagination, 
which  otherwise  must  have  been 
matter  of  conjecture.  It  is  not 
much,  but  it  is  enough  to  show  that 
a  reader  who  desires  to  use  his  own 
judgment  must  be  on  his  guard. 

Before  James  dissolved  the  Parlia- 
ment of  1614,  he  had  taken  the 
precaution  to  ascertain  from  Gondo- 
mar that  the  King  of  Spain  was 
fftvonrably  disposed  to  a  marriage 


between  Prince  Charles  and  the 
Infanta  Maria.  A  few  days  after, 
he  had  a  conversation  with  him  on 
the  subject.  In  explaining  to  him 
the  causes  of  the  recent  dissolution^ 
he  enlarged  on  the  disorderly  con- 
dition of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  expressed  his  wonder  that  his 
ancestors  had  allowed  such  an 
institution  to  come  into  existence. 
But  he  found  it,  he  said,  when  he 
came,  and  was  obliged  to  put  up 
with  what  he  could  not  get  rid  of. 

'  Here '  (proceeds  the  original 
report)  '  he  began  to  look  a  little 
annoyed  and  embarrassed,  as  if  re- 
membering what  they  had  done  to 
him  ;  and  Don  Diego  *  said  that  he 
had  a  great  prerogative  and  author- 
ity over  the  parliament,  which  was 
to  summon  and  dismiss  it  when  he 
chose.  At  this  the  king  recovered 
himself,  and  said  that  this  was  true, 
and  that  without  his  approbation 
nothing  which  was  said  or  done  by 
parliament  was  worth  anything. 
Immediately  after  this  they  talked 
of  the  marriages,'^  &c. 

This  is  all  that  Gt)ndomar  says 
about  it,  and  it  seems  all  very 
natural,  for  whatever  else  may  be 
thought  of  the  behaviour  of  that 
House  of  Commons,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  had  made  the  king 
very  angry.  But  Gondomar  had  an 
imperfect  perception  of  what  was 
resdly  passing  in  James's  mind. 
Mr.  Gardiner  knows  him  better,  and 
improves  the  narrative  by  the 
following  touches  of  his  own  hand. 
Instead  of  the  passage  we  have 
quoted  (which  is  Mr.  Gardiner's 
own  translation  of  Gt)ndomar's 
words)  we  read  in  the  history  (vol.  i. 
p.  22)  this: 

Here  James  coloured  and  stopped  short. 
He  had  been  betrai/ed  into  an  admiasion  that 
there  was  something  in  his  dominions  whick 
he  could  not  get  rid  of  if  he  pleased,  Sar- 
miento,  with  ready  tact,  came  to  his  assist- 
ance, and  reminded  him  that  he  was  able 
to  summon  and  dismiss  this  formidable 


'  That  is,  Gondomar  himself. 

'  Spanish  Marriage  Treaty  (Camd.  Soc.),  App.  p.  288. 
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body  at  pleasure.  '  That  is  troe,'  replied 
James,  delighUd  at  the  turn  which  the  con- 
wrsaiion  had  taken  \  *and  Trhat  is  more, 
without  my  assent  the  words  and  acts  of 
the  parh'ament  are  altogether  worthless.' 
Having  thus  maintained  his  dignity^  James 
proceeded,  &c 

The  imputation  here  implied — 
namely,  that  James  believed,  or 
wished  others  to  believe,  that  there 
Was  nothing  in  his  dominions  which 
he  conld  not  get  rid  of  if  he  pleased, 
and  that  the  assertion  of  this  was 
necessary  to  his  sense  of  dignity 
(which,  if  true,  would  undoubtedly 
imply  that  he  was  either  a  fool  or 
an  impostor) — is  entirely  due,  wo 
see,  to  Mr.  Gardiner's  imagination. 

Advancing  a  few  pages  farther, 
we  come  upon  a  passage  in  which 
the  same  intimate  acquaintance  with 
James's  character  and  irresistible 
disposition  to  exhibit  it  in  a  con- 
temptible light  shows  itself  in  yet 
another  manner,  and  betrays  Mr. 
Gardiner  himself  into  a  very  strange 
position. 

Sir  John  Digby  had  sent  home  a 
draft  of  the  marriage  articles  as 
proposed  by  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment. James  had  written  notes 
upon  them  in  the  margin — notes, 
says  Mr.  Gardiner,  '  which  if  they 
had  been  converted  into  a  formal 
reply  would  have  been  equivalent 
to  a  declaration  that  he  meant  to 
throw  up  the  negotiation  altogether.' 
After  stating  the  substance  of  them, 
he  proceeds  thus : 

Sarmiento  was  at  first  puzzled  to  account 
for  this  change  of  tone.  But  he  soon  dis- 
covered the  key  to  the  enigma.  It  was  not 
merely  that  James  had  been  startled  by  the 
religious  and  political  objections  to  the 
treaty.  He  was  the  same  man  as  he  had 
always  been;  and,  as  usual,  it  was  some 
petty  question  affecting  his  own  interests  by 
which  he  had  been  turned  aside.  He  had 
taken  fright  lest  the  strength  to  be  gained 
b^  the  alliance  with  Spain  should  prove  to 
his  son's  advantage  rather  than  to  his  own. 
Charles,  he  fancied,  supported  by  the  King 
of  Spain  and  by  the  English  Catholics, 
would  be  persuaded  to  head  a  rebellion 
against  his  father.    He  saw  his  own  de- 


thronement in  the  future,  and  he  pictured 
himself  an  old  and  worn-out  man,  reduced 
to  end  his  days  in  a  dungeon,  of  which  his 
son  and  the  wife  with  whom  he  was  about 
to  provide  him  would  keep  the  keys. 
(VoL  L  p.  31.) 

Upon  this  we  must  first  observe 
that  the  fact  is  stated  rather  more 
confidently  than  Gondomar's  own 
words  justify,  who  merely  represents 
it  as  a  conjecture  of  his  own  from 
words  which  the  king  had  carelessly 
let  drop. 

I  have  nevertheless  understood  smee,  that 
besides  these  reasons,  although  the  honour 
and  advantages  accruing  from  this  business 
compel  the  king  to  desire  it,  and  to  take 
measures  with  that  object,  his  fears  are 
such  that  he  finds  grounds  for  frightening 
himself  at  the  very  accomplishment  of  that 
in  which  his  true  security  consists.  Fro» 
the  words  which  he  has  careUsdy  let  dip 
during  the  last  few  days^  it  may  be  gathersd 
that  he  is  afraid  that  if  his  sou  mazries 
your  M^esty's  daughter,  he  will  at  once  6e> 
come  a  Catholic,  and  will  seize  and  take 
possession  of  the  kingdom:  so  that  it  is 
not  only  mistrust  of  Sir  John  Digbj,  or  his 
own  unwillingness  to  come  to  terms,  which 
stands  in  his  wav,  but  also  the  fear  of  the 
authoritv  which  his  son  will  hare  as  your 
Majesty  s  son-in-law.* 

Now,  that  James  may  have  g^ven 
utterance  to  a  passing  fear  lest  in 
marrying  a  Catholic  his  son  should 
turn  Catholic  himself  is  veiy  pro- 
bable. That  Gondomar  (who  could 
not  nnderstand  how  that  could  be  a 
real  objection  to  the  match  in  James's 
eyes,  inasmuch  as  conversion  to 
Catholicism  was  in  his  judgment  the 
only  chance  of  salvation  for  the 
English  dynasty)  should  infer  that 
he  was  in  reality  apprehensive  of 
being  himself  dethraned,  was  na- 
tural. But  an  Englishman  and  a 
Protestant  may  surely  be  allowed 
to  believe  that  the  possibility  of  the 
prince  turning  Catholic  was  in 
itself  a  fair  ground  for  hesitation, 
without  supposing  anything  more. 
It  was  a  contingency  both  possible 
and  serious,  and  would  in  James's 
view  have  been  a  conclusive  objec- 
tion to  the  match.     If  he  also  fore- 


«  The  Spatiish  Marriage  Treaty  (Camd.  Soc.),  App.  p.  294. 
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saw  a  further  possibility  of  his  not 
only  taming  Catholic  but  endea- 
Touring  to  make  a  religious  revolu- 
tion in  England  in  the  interest  of 
Spain,  it  would  be  difficult  to'ezcuse 
hun  for  going  on  with  it  at  all. 

For  our  own  part,  therefore, 
instead  of  working  up  Grondomar's 
last  speculation  into  the  elaborate 
vision  of  a  dethroned  monarch  with 
which  Mr.  (Gardiner  supplies  us,  we 
should  have  been  disposed  to  pass 
it  by  as  an  idle  conjecture,  certainly 
without  evidence,  and  probably 
without  foundation.  But  what  is 
more  important  to  observe  is  the 
extraordinary  moral  position  into 
which  Mr.  Gardiner  has  been  him- 
self betraved  in  his  eagerness  to 
express  his  contempt  for  the  king. 
The  apprehension  of  a  rebellion, 
headed  by  the  prince,  supported  by 
the  foreigner,  and  aiming  at  an 
alteration  of  religion  throughout 
the  land,  is  on  this  occasion,  in  Mr. 
Gardiner's  opinion  (though  we  hope 
and  think  on  this  occasion  only),  a 
*  petty  question  affecting  James's 
own  interests' ! 

In  all  these  cases  it  appears  to  us 
that  Gondomar's  authority  is  ap- 
pealed to  for  a  good  deal  more  than 
he  is  justly  answerable  for ;  and  as 
they  all  occur  within  the  first  thirty 
pages,  we  are  warned  in  good  time 
to  stand  on  our  guard,  not  only 
against  errors  to  which  any  ambas- 
sador would  be  liable  from  his  im- 
perfect knowledge  of  the  country, 
but  also  against  improvements 
made  upon  his  reports  in  the  pro- 
cess of  repeating  them.  All  such 
additions  and  alterations  are  in- 
tended, no  doubt,  to  bring  them 
nearer  to  Mr.  Ghtrdiner's  idea  of  the 
truth,  and  certainly  there  is  no 
nian  who  has  a  better  right  to  have 
his  own  idea  of  the  character  of 
James  I.  or  to  interpret  his  actions 
^y  the  light  of  that  idea.  His  studies 
have  brought  him  into  as  close  an 
acquaintance  with  him  as  can  well 
subsist  between  a  modem  histori- 
cal enquirer  and  a  king  who  has  been 


dead  for  nearly  two  centuries  and 
a  half.  He  has  been  occupied  for 
many  years  in  endeavouring  to  ima- 
gine him  as  he  lived  and  moved, 
talked  and  felt ;  and  he  haa  given 
remarkable  evidence  of  his  sense  of 
justice  by  rejecting  most  of  the 
popular  scandals  which  have  been 
cast  upon  his  memory,  finding  on 
examination  (in  spite  of  an  obvious 
inclination  to  think  as  meanly  of 
him  in  every  way  as  any  man  can 
of  any  man)  that  the  evidence  is  un- 
satisfactory. To  us,  however,  taking 
the  story  as  Mr.  Gardiner  himself 
tells  it,  he  appears  in  a  very  different 
light.  We  seem  to  see  before  us  a 
man  with  many  infirmities  both  of 
temper  and  judgment,  but  honest  in 
his  purposes,  simple  and  direct 
in  his  dealings,  and  a  scrupulous 
respecter  of  the  rights  of  all  parties, 
playing  a  fair  game  against  a  band 
of  sharpers.  We  do  not  think  the 
worse  of  him  on  the  whole,  or  like 
him  the  less,  for  being  easily  cheated. 
That  part  we  leave  to  lago. 

The  Moor  is  of  a  free  and  open  nature 
That  thinks  men  honest  that  but  seem  to 

be  S0| 
And  will  as  tenderly  be  led  by  the  nose 
As  asses  are. 

Neither  do  we  see  any  such  marked 
distinction  between  James's  course 
and  Digby's  (who  is  Mr.  Gardiner's 
hero),  that  one  should  be  held  up 
as  a  wonder  of  statesmanship  and 
the  other  as  a  wonder  of  imbecility  j 
but  we  are  able  to  follow  them  both 
through  the  whole  transaction  with 
respectful  sympathy  ;  and  if  not  also 
wilh  a  wish  that  they  should  suc- 
ceed, it  is  only  because,  being  ad- 
mitted behind  the  scenes,  we  per- 
ceive that  they  were  both  being 
deceived,  and  that  success  would 
probably  have  been  a  misfortune. 

To  say  that  we  take  so  different  a 
view  of  James's  charactor  from  Mr. 
Gardiner,  is  to  say  that  we  find 
occasions  to  differ  with  him  almost 
in  every  page.  But  the  subject  is 
not  familiar  enough  to  allow  the 
reasons  to  be  made  intolligible  with- 
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out  more  explanation  than  we  have 
room  for ;  and  he  is  not  a  writer 
whose  judgments  anybody  would 
be  justified  in  overruling  without 
giving  reasons.  We  had  wished  to 
collect  from  the  book  the  history  of 
the  whole  negotiation  and  present 
it  without  comment,  leaving  the 
reader  to  form  his  own  judgment  of 
the  actors.  So  set  forth,  the  part 
played  by  England — for  we  cannot 
separate  the  nation  from  the  au- 
thorities which  acted  for  and  repre- 
sented the  nation — would  not,  we 
think,  strike  him  as  the  most  con- 
temptible. But  within  the  limits  to 
which  we  are  restricted,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  make  such  a  narrative 
full  enough  to  be  understood,  and 
we  must  content  ourselves  with 
setting  down  a  few  of  the  impres- 
sions with  which  we  have  risen  from 
a  tolerably  careful  study  of  the  book. 

1.  To  begin  with  the  beginning, 
we  cannot  regard  the  entrance  into 
negotiation  for  this  marriage  as  a 
*  descent  into  an  abyss  of  infamy.' 
(Vol.  i.  p.  3 . )  It  is  true  that  it  turned 
out  badly  for  all  parties,  and  there- 
fore we  may  now  conclude  without 
scruple,  that  it  was  either  ill- 
designed  or  ill-managed.  But  we 
see  nothing  on  the  face  of  it  either 
wicked  or  foolish.  And  if  Spain 
had  dealt  with  it  in  the  same  spirit 
that  England  did,  it  might  appa- 
rently have  been  a  very  good  thing 
for  Spain,  for  England,  and  for 
Europe. 

2.  Neither  can  we  understand 
upon  what  ground  Mr.  Gardiner 
assumes  that,  in  arranging  with 
Oondomar  the  conditions  of  this 
marriage,  James  was  submitting  to 
foreign  dictation  and  *  signing  away 
the  independence  of  his  crown.*  In 
one  sense,  any  sovereign  who  makes 
a  contract  may  be  said  to  *  sign  away 
the  independence  of  his  crown  ;*  he 
puts  it  out  of  his  power  to  do  any- 
thing inconsistent  with  the  contract. 
But  so  long  as  he  binds  himself  to 
nothing  more  than  what  in  the 
exercise  of    his  own  independent 


judgment  he  thinks  expedient,  bow 
else  does  he  sign  away  his  inde- 
pendence ?  May  no  sovereign  ac- 
cept a  treaty  proposed  by  a  foreign 
power"?  or  allow  of  an  alteration  at 
the  suggestion  of  such  power  in  a 
treaty  proposed  by  hiniself  P  Mr. 
Gardiner  will  haidly  say  that,  be- 
cause it  would  imply  the  prokibition 
of  all  common  action  between  in- 
dependent nations ;  except  where 
each  happened  at  the  same  time  to 
propose  the  same  thing.  But  he 
will  perhaps  say  that  one  of  the 
conditions  to  which  Gondomar  ob- 
tained James*s  assent  was  incom- 
patible with  the  independence  of 
his  crown  ;  he  was  to  engage  that 
the  penal  laws  against  priests  and 
recusants  should  be  leniently  exe- 
cuted, that  breaches  should  be 
connived  at,  penalties  remitted,  &c 
And  there  was  unquestionably  a 
large  party  in  England  at  that  tame 
to  whom  such  an  engagement  was 
shocking  to  think  of.  To  James, 
who  knew  too  much  of  what  was  to 
be  said  on  both  sides  to  share  the 
bigotry  of  either,  it  probably  ap- 
peared just  and  politic.  But  bow 
does  it  appear  to  Mr.  Gardiner 
himself  ?  In  the  last  stage  of  the 
negotiation,  when  the  king  had 
been  induced  out  of  extreme  anxiety 
for  his  son's  personal  safety  to  sign 
the  *  private  articles  * — which  went 
a  good  deal  farther  in  this  directian 
than  he  himself  thought  prudent — 
we  find  this  remarkable  admission  : 
*If  he  had  of  his  own  motion 
adopted  the  policy  which  was 
shadowed  out  in  the  private  articles, 
he  might  have  had  a  hard  straggle 
before  he  could  carry  it  into  execu- 
tion, but  he  would  probably  at  least 
have  gained  the  respect  of  his  con- 
temporaries, and  he  would  certainly 
have  earned  the  admiration  of  pos- 
terity.' (Vol.  i.  p.  364.)  Now,  when 
in  order  to  secure  abargain  otherwise 
advantageous  a  man  is  asked  to  do 
no  more  than  contemporaries  would 
probably  respect  him  and  posterify 
would  certainly  admire  himfor  doing 
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of  his  own  accord,  is  it  desirable  to 
refuse  merely  because  he  is  asked  ? 
The  assumption  that  to  agree  to 
anything  which  Grondomar  proposed 
was  a  sacrifice  of  the  independence 
of  England,  appears  to  underlie 
Mr.  Gardiner's  account  of  their 
intercourse  from  beginning  to  end. 
3.  Neither  can  we  reconcile  Mr. 
Gardiner's  extreme  and  contemp- 
tuous  disapprobation  of  the  match 
"vnth  his  great  admiration  of  the 
judgment  and  policy  of  Digby  ;  who 
certainly,  from  the  time  when  he 
undertook  the  commission,  was  a 
eupporter  of  it  through  all  varieties 
of  accident ;  though  if  he  had 
thought  it  impolitic,  he  might  on 
several  occasions  have  advised  that 
it  should  be  broken  off.  He  would 
indeed  have  preferred  a  Protestant 
wife  for  the  prince,  but  of  Catholics 
be  thought  a  daughter  of  Spain 
more  eligible  than  a  daughter  of 
Trance.  It  was  under  his  manage- 
ment that  the  articles  were  agreed 
upon,  which  were  taken  as  a  basis 
of  negotiation.  It  was  by  him  that 
the  state  of  the  case,  past  and  pre- 
sent, was  laid  before  the  select  com- 
mission of  councillors  who  resolved 
that  a  treaty  upon  that  basis  might 
properly  be  entered  into.  When, 
on  his  return  to  Spain  to  negotiate, 
he  was  met  by  demands  for  further 
concessions  in  favour  of  the  English 
Catholics,  which  it  was  beyond  his 
commission  to  accept,  what  did  he 
do  ?  Instead  of  recommending  that 
advantage  should  bo  taken  of  the 
occasion  to  break  the  treaty  off  (for 
-which  the  time  was  most  conve- 
nient), he  came  back  to  England  in 
hope  not  of  getting  rid  of  the  match 
but  of  removing  the  obstacle.  Long 
after  (July  1622),  when  the  be- 
haviour  of  Spain  with  regard  to 
the  invasion  of  the  Palatinate  had 
brought  her  good  faith  so  far  into 
suspicion,  that  the  Council  advised 
a  peremptory  demand  for  explana- 
tion, to  be  followed  in  case  of  an 
unsatisfactory  or  a  dilatory  answer 
by  an  immediate  breach,  he  was 


still  for  making  the  conclusion  of 
the  match  the  Jirst  object,  and  trust- 
ing that  the  rest  would  follow. 
Later  still  (December  1622),  afler 
Heidelberg  and  Mannheim  had  been 
taken,  and  while  the  siege  of  Frank- 
enthal  was  still  going  on,  he  con- 
tinued to  believe  that  they  really 
intended  the  marriage,  and  therefore 
that  they  must  'mean  honestly 
about  the  Palatinate.*  And  even  as 
late  as  the  end  of  October  1623, 
after  the  Electorate  had  been  for- 
mally transferred  to  another  and  a 
Roman  Catholic  power,  *he  still 
cherished  the  belief  that  when  once 
the  Frince  of  Wales  was  married 
Philip  could  not  fail  to  exert  him- 
self on  behalf  of  the  interests  of  his 
brother-in-law  on  the  Continent;' 
and  *  therefore  hoped  that  orders 
would  at  once  be  sent  to  him  to 
make  use  of  the  proxy  when  called 
for,  and  in  the  same  time  to  nse 
every  means  in  his  power  to  obtain  a 
better  answer  about  the  Palatinate.' 
(Vol.  ii.  p.  433.)  By  *  making 
use  of  the  proxy,'  he  meant  assent- 
ing to  the  performance  by  proxy  of 
the  marriage  ceremony.  How  the 
marriage  could  be  so  very  foolish, 
Digby  being  so  very  wise,  Mr.  Gar- 
diner does  not  explain.  If  he  were 
asked,  he  would  probably  say  that 
James's  blunders  had  left  no  alter- 
native policy  open  to  him.  But  we 
cannot  think  that  this  is  true.  A 
policy  very  different  from  Digby's, 
and  in  our  opinion  very  much  wiser, 
was  not  only  possible  but  proposed. 
This  was  the  policy  of  the  commis- 
sion of  councillors,  which  Mr.  Gar- 
diner passes  over  with  so  slight  a 
notice  that  we  can  hardly  think 
he  has  perceived  the  importance  of 
the  difference ;  the  rather  because 
he  seems  to  assume  that  they  were 
consulted  merely  for  form,  and  that 
their  answer  was  merely  formal 
and  meant  nothing.  But  let  ns 
look  at  the  document  to  which  he 
himself  refers  us :  Harl.  MSS.  1323, 
f.  263.  *The  sum  of  his  Maf^'- 
speech  to  some  of  ^^h^^^^^g^f^ 
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Sunday  the  2^  of  March,  concern- 
ing the  Prince's  marriage  and  some 
other  occurrences.'  From  this  it 
appears  that  the  king  began  by  ex- 
plaining to  them  generally  the  state 
of  the  question  upon  which  he 
desired  tiieir  advice.  And  if  the 
whole  of  the  story  was  not  told,  as 
Mr.  Ghtrdiner  seems  to  imply  (vol.  i. 
p.  66)  J  it  must  have  been  Digby's 
fault,  and  not  his.  For  to  him  the 
king  specially  referred  them  for  an 
account  of  the  entire  business,  and 
from  him  at  their  next  meeting  they 
heard  a  'report  of  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings that  had  been  had  as  well 
by  him  in  Spain  as  here  by  the  Earl 
of  Somerset ;  and  likewise  by  him 
both  with  the  Duke  of  Lerma  and 
the  Spanish  ambassador  resident 
here  since  his  return  out  of  Spain  ;* 
and  likewise  *  how  far  he  had  at  his 
being  in  Spain  proceeded  in  the 
point  of  religion,  how  far  some  of 
the  clergy  there  had  yielded,  and 
what  demands  they  had  wished  to 
be  made,  what  exceptions  he  had 
taken  to  them,  and  how  they  were 
afterwards  qualified.'  The  point 
upon  which  the  kine  had  asked 
for  their  advice  was  whether  under 
the  circumstances  there  was  hope 
enough  of  a  good  issue  to  justify 
him  in  *  beginning  the  motion.' 
And  at  a  third  meeting  on  March  5, 
'their  honours,  upon  that  which 
they  had  then  heard  '  (i.e.  from 
Sir  John  Digby),  'did  by  con- 
sent  agree  that  his  M.  might  with 
honour  enter  into  a  treaty  of  mar- 
riage, and  enter  openly,  and  by 
giving  commission  under  his  great 
seal.'  We  quote  from  the  original, 
of  which  Mr.  Grardiner's  note  must, 
we  think,  have  been  defective,  or 
he  would  hardly  have  said  that  *  the 
only  question  which  was  practically 
before  them  was  whether  a  Spanish 
princess  with  a  portion  of  6oo,oooZ. 
was  not  better  worth  having  than 
a  French  princess  with  a  portion  of 
2oo,oooZ.'  (Vol.  i.  p.  68.)  But  they 
did  not  think  it  enough  to  give  their 
opinion  upon  the  question  proposed. 


To  avoid  misunderstanding,  they 
added  their  reasons,  which  we  shall 
give  in  full,  because  they  clearly 
define  the  view  which  these  coun- 
cillors took  of  the  question  in  point 
of  policy,  and  they  do  not  appear 
to  us  to  bear  the  interpretation 
which  Mr.  Gardiner  puts  upon  them. 
The  reasons  are  gathered  under 
three  heads. 

'  First,  that  the  overture  having 
first  been  made  firom  Spain,  and 
proposed  and  pressed  by  thera  in 
an  extraordinary  manner,  his  M. 
had  honour  thereby;  for  that  for 
the  most  part  such  motions  did 
come  from  the  masculine  part ;  but 
in  this  his  M.  had  been  first  ac- 
cepted, whereby  he  had  this  advan- 
tage, that  if  it  break  upon  any  un- 
reasonable terms  on  their  side,  they 
would  draw  upon  themselves  a 
great  tincture  of  ignoble  and  un- 
worthy proceeding. 

'Secondly,  that  his  M.  had  as 
much  assurance  of  good  success  as 
in  such  a  case  could  be  had :  for  as 
for  the  temporal  consideration,  it 
had  been  said  that  his  M.  could 
demand  nothing  within  compass  of 
reason  which  should  not  be  granted ; 
and  as  for  matter  of  religion,  that 
they  would  strive  to  go  as  far  therein 
to  give  his  M.  satisfaction  as  the 
Eling  of  Spain  with  his  honour  and 
respect  to  his  religion  could  pos- 
sibly go,  his  M.  doing  the  like  on 
his  part  with  the  same  cautions. 

'  Thirdly,  for  that  it  was  no  dis- 
honour to  any  prince  to  seek  mar- 
riage of  another  prince  of  his  own 
raiJs:,  whatsoever  the  success  did 
prove.  But  in  this  it  was  Tery 
likely  that  the  breach,  if  any  were, 
could  not  be  but  upon  some  mate- 
rial point  of  religion,  which  if  it  fell 
out  would  not  be  any  dishonour 
to  his  M.,  but  on  the  contrary  a 
great  reputation  both  with  his  sub- 
jects here  at  home  and  with  his 
friends  of  the  reformed  religion  in 
foreign  parts.' 

How  Mr.  Grardiner  contrives  to 
find  in  this  a  'pretty  intelligible 
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hint  that  they  were  aware  that 
they  had  not  been  asked  to  decide 
upon  the  true  merits  of  the  ease,' 
or  why  he  should  think  that  '  such 
a  reply  might  well  have  induced 
James  to  hesitate,*  we  cannot  un- 
derstand. It  seems  to  us  to  mean 
neither  more  nor  less  than  this : 
that  the  course  proposed  would 
certainly  be  a  safe  one ;  for  if  the 
match  came  off,  the  conditions 
-would  be  honourable  and  advan- 
tageous, and  if  it  broke  the  breach 
■would  be  honourable  and  advan- 
tageous ;  so  that  there  would  be  a 
gain  in  either  event.  If  ever  the 
answer  of  a  referee  upon  the  ques- 
tion to  proceed  or  not  to  proceed 
-was  an  encouragement  to  proceed, 
surely  this  was.  It  is  true  that  on 
*  the  all-important  question  of  the 
extent  to  which  religious  toleration 
could  be  safely  carried*  their  an- 
swer does  not  touch.  They  did 
not  understand  it  to  be  within  their 
commission.  But  it  is  strange  that 
Mr.  (Gardiner,  if  he  had  the  conclu- 
sion of  their  report  before  him, 
ishould  impute  the  omission  to  the 
king's  disinclination  to  ask  their 
advice  on  such  a  question  (vol.  i. 
p.  6j)y  seeing  that  the  first  thing 
he  did  when  he  found  that  they  had 
omitted  it  was  to  require  them  to 
supply  it. 

'  The  said  secretary  was  willed  to 
say  to  his  M.  that  for  particu- 
lars, either  in  matter  of  portion  to 
be  demanded,  of  dower  to  be  ob- 
served, or  for  points  of  religion  to 
be  insisted  on,  they  had  not  taken 
any  consideration,  because  they  did 
not  understand  that  his  M.  had 
given  so  far  commission. 

'  Whereunto  his  M.  replied  that 
they  were  to  ha/ve  further  conside- 
ration of  these  particulars  as  well 
of  the  one  sort  as  the  other,  and 
deliver   their   opinions   unto   him : 


whereupon  their  honours  appointed 
another  meeting  on  Friday  follow- 
ing, the  7  of  March,  to  confer  thereof.' 

What  report  they  made  after 
that  meeting  it  would  be  interesting 
to  know;  for  in  their  view  all 
depended  upon  the  management, 
and  it  is  quite  possible  that  if  their 
advice  of  the  7th  of  March  had  been 
followed,  their  advice  of  the  5th 
would  have  been  justified.  But 
until  we  know  what  it  was,  we  may 
surely  conclude  in  the  meantime 
that  these  councillors — and  we 
learn  from  Mr.  Gurdiner  that  they 
had  been  so  selected  as  to  represent 
*  every  shade  of  opinion  except  that 
of  the  extreme  war- party' — were 
fairly  consulted ;  and  that  if  they 
really  *  regarded  their  consultation 
as  a  solemn  farce  '  (vol. i.  p.  68),  they 
were  better  dissemblers  than  they 
ought  to  have  been.  Certainly  if 
either  they  or  Digby  really  dis- 
approved of  proceeding  with  the 
treaty,  they  could  not  have  had  a 
better  opportunity  for  saying  so. 

4.  Whether  their  advice  was 
again  asked  in  the  following  year, 
when  the  new  demands  of  Spain 
upon  the  point  of  religion  brought 
the  negotiation  again  to  a  standstill, 
we  are  not  informed.  If  they  were, 
we  have  no  doubt  that  they  advised 
the  breaking  off  of  the  treaty  at 
once  upon  that  ground.  For  it  was 
the  very  case  which  they  had  specu- 
lated on — an  occasion  for  a  *  breach 
upon  some  material  point  of  re- 
ligion.' For  this,  however,  James 
(acting,  we  imagine,  upon  Digby's 
advice  ^)  was  not  yet  prepared;  and 
the  treaty  was  only  suspended — not 
renounced  ;  so  that  the  opportunity 
of  making  an  advantage  of  the 
breach  was  lost  for  that  time.  Five 
years  after,  when  the  excitement  of 
the  country  upon  the  news  of  the 
fall  of  Heidelberg  led  to  their  being 


'  *  If  the  Parliament  should  see  your  M.  in  want  or  necessity,  without  any  hope 
or  other  means  of  relieving  yourself  but  by  the  supplies  which  should  bo  granted 
unto  your  M.  from  them,  I  presume  no  discreet  man  will  presume  to  rely  singly 
upon  their  courtesies.'    Digby  to  the  King,  Oct.  8,  161 7.    (Vol.  i.  p.  67,  note.) 
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oonsnlted  again,  the  oonncillors 
oertainlj  proposed  to  take  advan- 
tage of  that  occasion  in  the  same 
way.  The  contrast  between  their 
policy  and  Digbj's  cannot  be  better 
exhibited  than  by  comparing  their 
seyeral  advices  at  this  crisis.  His 
was  given,  indeed,  before  the  fall  of 
Heidelberg,  and  theirs  after  ;  but 
we  have  already  seen  that  neither 
the  fall  of  Heidelberg  nor  the  trans- 
fer of  the  Electorate  made  any 
difference  in  the  tenoor  of  Digby's 
policy.  On  July  13,  1622,  he 
wrote  thus  to  the  Prince  of  Wales : 

For  my  part  I  hsTe  been  long  of  opinion, 
and  10  continue  still,  that  this  business 
[the  business  of  the  Palatinate]  will  never 
be  brought  to  any  good  conclusion  but  by 
the  absolute  autnority  of  those  two  kings 
[England  and  Spain],  who  must  agree  of 
such  conditions  as  they  shall  judge  reason- 
able, and  reciprocally  oblige  themseWes  to 
constrain  both  parties  to  condescend  unto 
them  ;  for  all  other  particular  treaties  will 
still  be  overthrown  either  by  the  incon^ 
stancy  of  the  parties,  who  will  from  time 
to  time  alter  and  change  upon  the  advan- 
tage of  accidents  of  war,  or  else  be  inter- 
rupted by  continual  jealousies  and  new 
provocations.  This  course  I  hope  one  day 
to  see  set  on  foot  when  ooce  the  business 
of  the  match  is  fully  resolved  and  con- 
cluded ;  for  I  etteem  that  must  be  the  basis 
and  fovmdatum  upon  which  all  the  good 
correspondency  and  mutual  exchange  of  good 
offices  betwixt  England  and  Spain  must  de- 
pend^  and,  that  once  taking  efect,  I  shall  not 
much  doubt  of  the  other.    (Vol.  ii.  p.  ai  1 .) 

On  September  29,  1622,  the 
Privy  Council  met,  and  here  is 
Mr.  Gardiner's  account  of  the 
result. 

After  a  long  and  anxious  deliberation, 
extending  over  four  davs,  it  was  decided 
that  a  direct  summons  should  be  addressed 
to  the  King  of  Spain.  Seventy  days  were 
to  be  allowed  him  to  obtain  from  the 
Emperor  the  restitution  of  Heidelberg,  and 
if  it  should  happen  that  either  Mannheim 
or  Frankenthal  nad  also  been  taken,  it  was 
to  be  restored  as  well.  Philip  was  also  to 
engage  that  the  negotiations  for  a  general 
peace  should  be  resumed  on  the  basis  laid 
down  in  the  preceding  winter,  and  to  bind 
himself  bjf  an  express  stipulation  that  if  the 
Emperor  refused  to  consent  to  these  terms, 
he  would  order  a  Spanish  army  to  take  the 
field  against  him,  or  at  least  would  give 
'^rmission  to  an  English  force  to  march 
nugh  Flanders  into  the  Palatinate.     If 


within  ten  days  after  this  resolution  was 
laid  before  Philip,  he  had  not  given  a 
favourable  answer  under  his  hajod  and 
seal,  Bristol  [i.e.  Digby]  was  to  leave  Madrid 
at  once,  and  to  dsdare  the  marriage  treaty 
broken  off.    (Vol.  ii.  p.  256.) 

*  The  language  used  in  the  ooimei],'  he 
adds,  '  breathed  of  war,  and  of  war  alone. 
An  army  of  30,000  or  40,000  men  was  to 
be  ready  in  the  spring  to  march  into  the 
Palatinate  under  the  Prince  of  Wales.' 

A  letter  from  Gondomar,  reoeived 
a  few  weeks  after,  foYL  of  promises 
that  all  obstacles  to  the  match 
would  soon  be  removed,  made  no 
change  in  the  opinion  of  the  Coun- 
cil ;  and  had  their  advice  been 
fairly  acted  upon,  the  Spanish  game 
would  have  been  at  an  end.  For 
this,  however,  James  was  once  more 
found  unprepared.  The  demand 
was  to  be  made ;  but  if  the  reply 
were  unsatisfactory,  Bristol  was  not 
to  come  away  without  further 
instructions.  This  again  spoiled 
the  effect,  and  left  room  for  the 
unfortunate  interlude  of  Prince 
Charles's  visit  to  Madrid  before  the 
inevitable  end  arrived. 

5.  Upon  the  merits  of  the  revo- 
lution in  Bohemia,  which  was  the 
beginning  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War, 
we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  justice 
of  Mr.  Gardiner's  judgment.  But 
as  James  took  exactly  the  same  view 
of  it,  the  necessity  which  he  im- 
poses upon  himself  of  exhibiting  the 
king  as  an  object  of  contempt,  causes 
some  embarrassment,  and  requires 
some  ingenuity.  Since  the  great 
complaint  against  James  in  his  own 
time  was  for  want  of  sympathy 
with  the  Bohemian  cause,  we  should 
hav^e  expected  that  a  writer  who 
thinks  the  cause  bad  would,  in  this 
case  at  least,  have  found  something 
to  say  for  him.  But  it  seems  that 
he  laboured  under  the  peculiar  in- 
felicity of  doing  mischief  as  much 
when  he  was  in  the  right  as  when 
he  was  in  the  wrong.  He  could 
hinder  a  good  cause  and  help  a  bad 
one  with  great  effect;  but  if  he 
tried  to  help  a  good  cause  he  always 
hindered  it ;  if  he  tried  to  hinder  a 
bad  cau^^  he  lili^ays  helped  it     The 
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cause  of  Bohemia,  tbongb  supposed 
by  most  Englishmen  to  be  a  bolj 
one,  was  in  Mr.  Gardiner^s  opinion 
the  canse  of  anarcby,  and  therefore 
bad.  James,  whose  Tiews  were  in 
this  one  respect  *  larger  than  those 
entertained  by  the  majority  of  his 
subjects, '1  thongbt  so  too.  The 
cause  of  Austria  on  the  other  hand 
was  in  Mr.  Gardiner^s  opinion  the 
canse  of  ecclesiastical  oppression, 
and  therefore  not  good.  James 
tbongbt  so  too.  He  refused  there- 
fore to  take  part  with  or  counte- 
nance either,  but  endeavoured  to 
make  peaoe  between  them  ;  and 
thereby  became  responsible  for  the 
spreading  of  the  war  over  Europe. 

If  the  Bohemian  war  grew  into  a  Ger- 
man war,  if  the  Thirty  Years*  War  has  rested 
as  a  dark  blot  upon  the  historj  of  Enrope, 
it  )8  James  who  must  share  with  Frederick 
and  Maximilian  the  heavy  responsibility, 
which  from  sheer  dread  of  responsibility 
he  had  incurred.    (Vol.  i.  p.  317.) 

Tbis  is  a  cbarge  for  whicb  our 
readers,  we  presume,  are  so  little 
prepared,  that  we  must  allow  our- 
selves a  little  space  to  explain  what 
Mr.  Gardiner  means,  before  we  can 
explain  our  reasons  for  not  agreeing 
inritb  him. 

Tbe    Bohemian    revolution   had 
arisen  out  of  a  dispute  about  the 
suppression  of  Protestant  churches 
on  ecclesiastical  lands.     Upon  this 
qnarrel,  the  aristocracy,  being  Pro- 
testant^   succeeded  by  violence  in 
taking  possession  of  tbe  Govem- 
xsent,  and  appealed  to  all  the  Pro^ 
testant  powers  of  Europe  for  sup- 
port.    The  sympathies  of  England 
w^ere  witb  Bohemia ;  and  in  a  popu- 
lar cause  there  would  have  been  no 
^want  of  money,  for  the  people  were 
xead J  to  rusb  into  the  war  without 
asking  another  question.     But  the 
Idngy  not  being  satisfied  of  the  jus- 
tice of  the  cause,  desired  an  armis- 
tice  to  give  time  for  negotiation. 
The  sympathies  of  Spain,  on   the 
contrary,  were  witb  the  Emperor, 


who  was  King  of  Bobemia,  but 
their  finances  were  not  in  a  condi- 
tion for  a  great  war,  unless  England 
could  be  kept  out  of  it.  And  uiere- 
fore,  having  already  invited  James 
to  intercede  as  a  mediator  and  found 
bim  well  inclined  for  tbe  office  (vol. 
i.  p.  278),  they  now  suggested  to  bim 
to  send  *  an  express  ambassador  for 
Bohemia,  there  to  treat  of  tbis 
composition,'  promising  all  the  belp 
which  their  own  amba^ador  at  tbe 
Emperor's  court  could  render ;  and 
having  thus  engaged  bim  in  an 
office  whicb  required  neutrality, 
proceeded  on  their  own  put  to 
promise  assistance  to  the  Emperor 
witb  money  and  troops. 

It  was  this  action,  then,  by  which 
in  Mr.  Cbrdiner's  opinion  James 
turned  tbe  Bohemian  war  into  a 
German  war.  In  undertaking  to 
mediate,  be  bound  bimself  to  be 
neutral,  without  binding  Philip ;  and 
thereby  *  smoothed  the  way  for  the 
intervention  of  Spain  in  the  affisdrs 
of  Germany '  (p.  270). 

Now,  though  it  is  true  that  James, 
believing  that  Philip  desired  bis 
mediation  for  tbe  sake  of  peace  and 
not  for  the  sake  of  advantage  in 
war,  gave  bim  more  credit  for  fair 
dealing  tban  be  deserved,  we  do  not 
see  what  harm  he  did  by  tbe  course 
he  took.  He  was  bimself  bound  to 
neutrality,  not  because  be  undertook 
the  office  of  a  mediator,  but  because 
he  might  not  plunge  bis  people  into 
a  war  in  an  unjust  quarrel,  and  be 
did  not  yet  know  that  the  quarrel 
was  just.  Until  he  knew  tbe  merits 
of  the  case,  to  offer  mediation  and 
to  keep  neutrality  was  all  be  could 
do.  If  Philip,  being  satisfied  as  to 
tbe  merits  already,  chose  to  act 
at  once  in  any  way  whicb  fell  short 
of  a  eaeus  belli,  bow  could  James's 
refosal  to  mediate  have  prevented 
bim  ?  If,  on  tbe  other  band,  be 
cbose  to  act  in  sucb  a  way  as  to 
justifv  James  in  going  to  war  with 
bim,  now  did  the  acceptance  of  tbe 
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fiinctions  of  a  mediator  prevent  bim 
from  doing  so?  James  had  not 
bound  himself  to  look  on  while 
Spain  committed  any  nnjnst  aggres- 
sion ;  he  had  only  bonnd  himself  to 
nse  his  inflnence  in  conjunction 
with  Spain  to  prevent  unjust  aggres- 
sion elsewhere,  and  restore  peace.  If 
he  had  refused  the  office  to  which 
he  was  thus  invited,  he  might  have 
been  charged  quite  as  plausibly,  if 
not  more  so,  with  throwing  away 
a  golden  opportunity  of  rescuing 
Europe  from  thirty  years  of  war. 
That  the  House  •  of  Commons  of 
that  day,  which,  '  depending  for  in- 
formation upon  rumour,'  and  being 
unacquainted  *with  the  character 
and  motives  of  foreign  princes,' 
'  could  see  nothing  but  light  on  one 
side,  and  nothing  but  darkness  on 
the  other ; '  in  whose  eyes  *  every 
Protestant  was  a  model  of  saintly 
virtue,  and  every  Catholic  a  dark 
conspirator  against  the  peace  and 
religion  of  the  world  *  (vol.  i.  p.  403) ; 
or  that  the  great  mass  of  English- 
men, who,  being  *  utterly  and  hope- 
lessly ignorant  of  the  real  facts  of 
the  case,*  '  saw  only  a  new  phase  of 
the  eternal  conflict  between  virtue 
and  vice,  between  freedom  and 
tvranny*  (vol.  ii.  p.  232) ;  that  these 
should  be  impatient  of  James's 
attempt  to  mediate  was  natural 
enough.  But  from  Mr.  Gardiner, 
who  thinks  not  only  that  the  cause 
was  radically  bad  on  both  sides,  that 
mediation  was  the  true  policy,  that 
James's  view  of  the  situation  was 
essentially  right,  and  that  *  if  his 
counsels  had  been  adopted,  Ger- 
many would  have  been  saved  from 
incalculable  evils '  (p.  274)  ;  but 
also  that  even  if  the  King  of  Spain 
should  send  succours  to  his  kins- 
man, 'it  would  hardly  have  been 
wise,  in  a  cause  in  which  German 
opinion  was  hopelessly  divided,  to 
give  the  signal  for  a  war  which  would 
wrap  the  whole  of  the  Contment  in 
flames '  (p.  270),  the  censure  comes 
strangely.  For,  according  to  his 
view,  the  only  hold  upon  Spain  of 
which  James  deprived  himself  by  ac- 


cepting the  office  of  mediator  was 
the  power  of  doing  that  very  thing 
— of  commencing  a  war  which,  would 
spread  all  over  Europe : — ^a  power 
which,  by  his  own  admission,  it 
would  hardly  have  been  wise  in  tb© 
peculiar  circumstances  to  use. 

6*  But  if  Mr.  Gardiner's  censure 
of  James  for  accepting  the  office  of 
mediator  is  surprising,  his  censure 
of  the  principle  upon  which  he  pro- 
posed to  mediate  seems  to  ns  more 
surprising  still.  *The  policy  of 
James,'  he  says,  '  was  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony.  .  .  . 
They  agreed  in  looking  with  ^Etvonr 
upon  the  appeal  of  the  BohemiaDS 
for  help  against  religious  persecu- 
tion, and  in  dislike  of  any  popular 
movement  which  bore  the  slightest 
semblance  of  rebellion.'  (VoL  i 
p.  269.)  But  what  was  persecution, 
and  what  was  rebellion?  Persecu- 
tion was  the  denial  of  privileges 
which  they  had  a  right  to  enjoy. 
Rebellion  was  the  use  of  means  for 
redress  which  they  had  not  a  right 
to  use.  And  how  was  the  right  to 
be  ascertained  ?  Since  James  came 
to  England,  he  had  been  well 
schooled  in  the  English  method  of 
proceeding.  When  the  House  of 
Commons  was  moved  to  petitioQ 
for  the  redress  of  a  grievance,  what 
did  they  doP  They  appointed  a 
committee  to  search  for  precedents 
Desiring  to  ascci'tain  what  was 
due  from  the  Emperor  to  the  Bche- 
mians  and  from  the  Bohemians  to 
the  Emperor,  James  proposed  to 
proceed  in  the  same  waj.  He 
wanted  to  know  what  the  law  was. 
A  right  which  existed  by  law,  by 
custom,  or  by  charter  was  cHie 
which  in  his  opinion  ought  to  be 
respected.  The  violation  of  suc^  a 
right,  though  he  would  not  perhaps 
have  allow^  that  it  gave  the  sub- 
ject a  right  to  rebel,  he  would  cer- 
tainly have  admitted  to  be  a  wrcmg 
whicn  the  Government  was  bound 
to  forbear  and  redress.  Now,  it 
was  this  way  of  viewing  the  ques- 
tion which,  according  to  Mr.  Gar- 
diner, made  his  best  counsels  of  no 
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avail.  *  He  looked,'  he  sajs,  '  npon 
the  politics  of  the  Continent  without 
sympathy  and  without  earnestness. 
He  treated  objects  for  which 
millions  of  hearts  were  beating,  in 
the  dry  style  in  which  a  Chief  Jus- 
tice would  decide  in  Westminster 
Hall  upon  a  right  of  way.  The 
Bohemian  Protestants  were  to  be 
deserted  .  .  .  because  their  actions 
had  not  been  technically  legal. 
The  German  Protestants  were  to  be 
supported  because  their  position  was, 
or  was  supposed  to  be,  technically 
legal.  That  the  Court  of  Heidelberg, 
-with  its  deep  religious  feeling  and 
its  ambitious  love  of  meddling, 
should  be  convinced  by  such  argu- 
ments was  morally  impossible.' 
(Yol.  i.  p.  274.)  Perhaps  so :  but  was 
that  a  reason  for  not  urging  them  ? 
Is  a  Chief  Justice  in  Westminster 
Hall,  when  a  case  comes  before  him 
more  interesting  than  a  right  of 
Tvay — a  case  involving  objects  for 
which  a  hundred  hearts  are  beating 
— ^to  decide  by  other  rules  than  the 
roles  of  law,  because  it  is  morally 
impossible  that  arguments  founded 
on  law  will  convince  the  disputants  ? 
If  not,  where  is  the  distinction, 
except  in  scale,  between  such  a 
case  and  this  with  which  James  had 
to  deal  ?  And  what  difference  does 
the  scale  make  except  to  increase 
the  importance  of  dealing  rightly  ? 
The  miUion  of  beating  hearts  cannot 
be  expected  to  be  particular  about 
points  of  law  and  precedent;  but 
kings  and  councillors  should, 
especially  when  they  undertake  to 
mediate. 

The  failure  of  James's  attempt  to 
mediate  in  this  case  was  owing 
no  doubt  to  the  cause  which  Mr. 
Gardiner  indicates.  The  parties 
-were  grasping  at  prizes  of  too  great 
value,  and  each  was  in  too  much 
hope  of  success,  to  be  willing  to 
submit  their  claims  to  an  equitable 
arbitrator.  Ferdinand  would  not 
hear  of  a  cessation  of  hostilities 
nnless  the  Bohemians  first  gave  up 
all  the  points  in  dispute.  The 
Bohemians  would  not  listen  to  any 


communication  unless  it  brought 
promises  of  support  with  men  or 
money.  (Vol.  i.  pp.  285-287.)  But 
even  if  the  failure  had  been  certain 
and  foreseen,  it  would  have  been  no 
good  reason  for  not  making  the  at- 
tempt; and  in  a  business  presenting 
very  few  features  upon  which  the  eye 
can  rest  with  satisfaction,  we  must 
confess  that  this  fruitless  interces- 
sion of  James*s  comes  upon  us — in 
virtue  of  its  singleness  of  purpose, 
benevolence  of  intention,  fairness  of 
proceeding,  and  correctness  of  judg- 
ment— as  a  relief. 

7.  The  next  delinquency  which  Mr. 
Gardiner  lays  to  James's  charge  in 
this  matter,  is  that  when  asked 
whether  his  son-in-law  Frederick 
ought  to  accept  the  offer  of  the 
Bohemian  crown,  he  said  *  he  would 
consider  of  it.'  *  A  word,'  he  says, 
'  might  have  nipped  the  mischief  in 
the  bud.  But  James  found  it  impos- 
sible to  decide.'  (Vol.  i.  p.  291.)  Yet 
when  we  find,  on  turning  the  leaf, 
that  the  whole  case  was  kid  before 
the  Council  within  a  week,  and 
that  the  discussion  was  interrupted 
by  news  that  Frederick  had  already 
made  his  choice,  we  cannot  but 
conclude  that  the  word  would  have 
arrived  at  Heidelberg  too  late  to 
do  any  good,  even  if  it  had  been 
uttered  without  any  consideration 
whatever. 

8.  The  question  now  was,  not 
whether  Frederick  should  accept 
the  crown,  but  what  help  could  be 
offered  to  him  having  accepted  it. 
What  James  ought  to  have  done  at 
this  juncture  Mr.  Gardiner  does 
not  explain  so  distinctly  as  usual. 
But  there  were  three  things  which 
he  ought  not  to  have  done:  and 
those  three  he  did.  He  ought  not 
to  have  made  his  decision  depend 
upon  the  legahty  of  Frederick's 
title.  In  order  to  determine  the 
legality  of  that  title,  he  ought  not 
to  have  referred  to  the  Bohemian 
law.  And  he  ought  not  to  have 
troubled  himself  to  explain  to  his 
neighbour  princes  that  he  had  him- 
self had  no  part  V?,,mJ^i3f&(9^ 
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tionable,  and  apparently  so  mncli 
at  variance  with  his  professed  prin- 
ciples. On  all  these  points  Mr. 
Gardiner's  decision  is  clear.  He 
prefers  Archbishop  Abbot's  way  of 
dealing  with  the  question,  who, 
in  a  letter  which  *wa»  not  wise* 
(vol.  i.  p.  293),  urged  a  course 
which  he  admits  would  have  been 
disaster  and  madness  (vol.  i.  p.  304), 
but  urged  it  from  *  generosity  of 
feeling  and  sympathy  with  the 
oppressed,'  without  considering 
either  the  legality  of  the  cause 
or  the  practicability  of  the  under- 
taking ;  and  with  whom,  therefore, 
to  be  wrong  'might  well  seem  to 
an  honest  man  better  than  to  be 
right  with  James.'  (Vol.  i.  p.  294.) 
On  this  point,  after  what  we  have 
already  said  concerning  James's 
efforts  to  mediate,  we  need  hardly 
8ay  that  we  should  have  thought  it 
better  to  be  right.,  though  in  his 
company.  Upon  the  legality  of  the 
title  depended  the  justice  of  the 
cause:  upon  the  justice  of  the 
cause  depended  the  policy  of  sup- 
porting it :  and  how  the  legality  of 
Frederick's  title  could  be  ascer- 
tained  by  any  amount  of  generosity 
of  feeling  and  sympathy  with  the 
oppressed,  uninformed  with  a  know- 
ledge of  the  Bohemian  law;  or 
how  Mr.  Gardiner,  of  all  men, 
believing  as  he  does  that  generosity 
made  so  fatal  a  mistake,  can  think 
it  could ;  or  what  was  lost  by  the 
delay,  if  the  cause  was  as  hopeless 
as  he  believes  it  to  hav»  been  ;  we 
confess  ourselves  utterly  at  a  loss 
to  comprehend. 

9.  Hitherto  James's  main  error, 
in  our  opinion,  had  been  the  failure 
to  follow,  or  to  follow  with  suf- 
ficient decision  and  promptitude, 
the  advice  of  his  Privy  Council,  by 
which  the  crisis  which  was  to  come 
at  last  would  have  been  brought  on 
much  sooner,  and  much  waste  of 
time  and  money  and  power  and 
opportunity  would  have  been  saved. 
But  in  this  he  had  good  advisers 
on  the  other  side  to  countenance 
'lim.     His  consent  to  the  prince's 


private  visit  to  Madrid  was  simply 
an  act  of  weakness.      It  was  no 
error  of  judgment,   for    his    owa 
judgment  was  clear  against  it,  and 
he  had  no  counsellor  to  miskad 
him.     He  yielded  to  importonity; 
and  from  the   day  when   Charka 
and  Buckingham  arrived  in  Spain, 
he  ceased  to  have  any  effective  con- 
trol over  the  negotiation.    The  part 
that  remained  for  him  was  merely  to 
make  good  their  doings.     It  is  her% 
therefore,  that  the  story  of  *  Prince 
Charles  and  the  Spanish  Marriage ' 
properly     begins.       Hitherto    the 
Prince  has  h^  nothing  to  do  in  it ; 
henceforth  he  is  the  principal  actor. 
We   gather    from   Mr.   Gardiner's 
account  of  the  proceedings  which 
followed  that  he  was  not  under  the 
guidance   either  of   Bristol   or  of 
Buckingham,  but  had  some  idea  of 
his  own  which  governed  his  deci- 
sions.     What  this  idea  was  it  is 
not  very  easy  to  make  out ;  for  he 
seems  to  have  been  naturally  dia- 
posed  to  keep  his  thoughts  to  him- 
self, and  to  help  secreqy  by  dis- 
simulation.    But  we  aare  inclined  to 
think  that  his  object  was  Bedrer  and 
more  rational,  and  his  oonrse  of 
action    more    consistent,    than    it 
appears  to  be  in  Mr.  Gardiner's 
interpretation.     We  have  not  room 
for  details,   but   we    may  offer  a 
general  outline  of  the  story  as  we 
understand  it,  in  which  the  fads 
wiU   be  found,   we  think,   to  £U1 
more  naturally  into  their  places. 

This  private  visit  was  not  the 
original  device  either  of  Charles  or 
of  Buckingham.  It  was  a  subtle 
suggestion  of  Gondomar's,  who,  find- 
ing what  a  deep  interest  Charies 
took  in  his  sister's  fortunes  (vol.  L 

pp.  303>  387»  ii-  PP-  ^S7>  39^)»  I»*  »* 
into  his  head — as  he  had  put  it  into 
older  and  wiser  heads  before*— that 
the  restitution  of  the  Palatinate 
would  follow  the  marriage  as  a 
matter  of  course ;  and  then  hinted 
that  a  personal  visit  to  Madrid, 
incognito,  with  a  couple  of  servants, 
would  be  sure  to  clear  away  all 
obstructions  to  tiie  marriage.   G<m- 
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domar's  motive  is  obvious  enough. 
If  the  prince  were  weak  enough  to 
go,  it  was  not  likely  that  he  would 
be  strong  enough  to  resist  the  influ- 
ences which  would  then  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  him ;  and  if  the  future 
King  of  England  could  be  brought 
to  profess  himself  a  Catholic,  the 
marriage  would  prove  a  very  pro- 
fitable investment  for  Spain.     The 
prince's  motive,  on  the  other  hand, 
-was  foir  and  good ;  and,  consider- 
ing how  young  he  was,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  he  took  the   bait. 
It  was  settled  between  them  before 
Gondomar  left  England  ^at  this, 
visit    should    be    paid,   if  on   his 
arrival  at  Madrid  he  found  it  ad- 
visable.    On  September   27,   upon 
the  news   of  the   fall  of  Heidel- 
berg, the  prince  and  Buckingham 
-wrote  to  remind  him  of  it.     In  the 
beginning  of   December  they  re- 
ceived a  private  message  from  him 
that  he  would  be  glad  to  see  the 
prince.     In  February  they  got  leave 
to  go,  and  on  March  7  they  arrived 
in  Madrid.     It  was  at  that  time, 
according    to    the    indiscreet  ad- 
mission of  Olivares  himself  (vol.  ii. 
p.    405),    that    the    match    began 
to  be  '  really  intended  ''on  the  part 
of  Spain ;  and  if  we  conceive  that 
Jrom  that  time  the  history  of  the 
negotiation    is    the    history   of   a 
diplomatic  game,  in  which  Charles's 
object  was  to  obtain  the  restitution 
of  the  Palatinate,  and  Spain's  ob- 
ject was  to  obtain  the  conversion  of 
Charles:    that   they  both   worked 
towards  their  several  ends  by  means 
of  the  marriage ;  Charles  making 
every  other  possible  concession  in 
return  for  the  promised  or  expected 
restitution ;  Spain  making  one  dif- 
ficulty after    another    in  hope   of 
leading  him  on  to  that  which  would 
make    everything  easy — ^reconcile- 
ment to  the  Church :  and  that  when 
they  both  found  at  last  that  there 
was    no    chance    of    succeeding — 
Charles,  that  Spain  would  not  help 
to  restore  the  Palatinate;    Spain, 
that  Charles  would  not  change  his 
religion — they    were   both    out    of 


taste  with  the  marriage,  and  ready 
to  break  it  off;  we  shall  find  the 
behaviour  of  both  parties  intelligi- 
ble.    Before   Charles  left  Madrid, 
when  a  quarrel  would  have  been 
very  dangerous,  he  had  signed  the 
marriage  contract ;    but  the  mar- 
riage having  to  wait  for  a  dispensa- 
tion from  Rome,  he  had  made  out 
a  proxy,  and  left  it  with  Bristol  *to 
be  used  within  ten  days  after  the 
arrival  from   Home  of  the  Pope*s 
consent.'     As  soon  as  he  was  safe 
out    of    Spain,   he    sent  word    to 
Bristol  not  to   deliver    the  proxy 
without  taking  security  that  the 
Infanta  would  not  be  sent  into  a 
monastery,  which  he  had  had  some 
reason  to  apprehend.     And  as  soon 
as  he  was  back  in  England,   he 
joined  his  father  in  a  second  order 
to  him,  not  to  deliver  it  until  he 
had  received  a  satisfactory  answer 
about  the  Palatinate ;  a  satis&ctory 
answer   being,    as  explained  in  a 
subsequent  letter,  nothing  less  than 
a  promise  under  the  King  of  Spain's 
hand  to  help   *with  his  arms,  if 
mediation  failed,'  to  restore  Frede- 
rick to  his  honours  and  inheritances 
(vol.  ii.  p.  439).     This  involved  the 
postponement  of  the  proxy  mar- 
riage beyond  the  day  prefixed;  a 
breach  of  contract  of  which  Philip 
at  once  took  advantage  to  postpone 
it  indefinitely  (p.  446).      And  so 
there  was  an  end  of  it  at  last :  much 
to  the  annoyance  of  Bristol,  as  may 
well  be  supposed;  for  he  believed 
in  Spain  to  'the  end,  and  thought 
the   marriage  highly  politic ;    but 
why  so  much  to  the  horror  of  Mr. 
Gkirdiner,  who   thinks   that   there 
was  '  nothing  to  be  said  in  favour 
of  the  marriage  '  (vol.  i  p.  28),  and 
knows  that  Spain  was  playing  false 
from  first  to  last,  we  do  not  so  well 
understand.    K  he  had  been  Philip's 
counsel  in  an  action  for  breach  of 
promise,  we  could  understand  why 
the  proposed  postponement  of  the 
ceremony  beyond  the   day  should 
be  magnified  into  a  *  studied  insult' 
such  as  no  king  could  be  expected 
to  endure  ;  but  to  a  writer  of  history 
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we  slioiild  have  thought  it  very 
obvious  that  if  Philip  broke  the 
marriage  off  upon  that  ground  it 
was  simply  because  he  chose  to 
break  it  off.  He  never  had  wished 
it  or  intended  it,  except  for  a  few 
months  after  Charles's  appearance 
in  Madrid,  when  he  hoped  to  con- 
vert him ;  and  that  nope  being 
gone,  why  should  he  wish  it  now  ? 
And  as  for  the  stipulation  con- 
cerning the  Palatinate,  though 
Philip  was  technically  in  the  right, 
because  no  such  condition  was  in- 
cluded in  the  contract,  it  can  hardly 
be  said  that  he  was  right  substan- 
tially :  for  he  had  certainly  made 
both  James  and  Charles  and  Bris- 
tol believe  that  he  both  could  and 
would  get  it  restored ;  and  we  have 
direct  evidence  that  he  did  so  with 
a  deliberate  intention  to  deceive 
them.  For  when  the  Emperor  was 
hesitating  to  transfer  the  Electorate 
to  Maximilian  because  Spain  had 
objected,  he  wa^  privately  assured 
in  great  secrecy  by  the  Spanish 
minister  that  he  need  fear  no  op- 
position at  Madrid,  provided  he 
could  so  manage  it  *that  they 
should  be  able  to  make  James  be- 
lieve that  the  thing  had  been  done 
against  the  wish  of  the  King  of  Spain. ' 
(Vol.  ii.  p.  216.)  It  is  not  even 
true  that  James  intended  upon  this 
ground  to  break  the  marriage  off. 
He  only  asked  for  that  which 
Charles  had  neglected  or  feared  to 
require — a  definite  sissurance  in- 
stead of  the  •  vague  promises  on 
which  he  had  hitherto  rested.  The 
demand  was  not  in  the  form  of  an 
ultimatum ;  and  if  it  was  really  un- 
reasonable, Philip  could  have  had 
no  difficulty  in  answering  it. 

We  have  confined  our  remarks  to 
the  history  of  the  marriage  negotia- 
tioD,  because  it  is  the  subject  upon 
which  Mr.  Gurdiner  has  supplied 
the  greatest  amount  of  information 
new  to  English  readers,  and  upon 
which  he  will  be  hereafter  the 
authority  to  whom  students  will 
resort;  and  we  were  unwilling  to 


let  his  book  take  that  place  without 
interposing  a  protest  against  his 
representation  of  the  part  played 
by  England  in  these  quarrels.  Im- 
partial history  will  often  have  the 
painful  duty  to  perform  of  pro- 
nouncing England  wrong  in  her 
dealings  with  neighbours ;  but  im- 
partiality does  not  take  delight  in 
depreciation,  or  deliver  judgment 
in  the  language  of  satire  and  rhe- 
torical invective ;  and  when  the 
guiding  principle  of  a  government 
through  a  long  course  of  negotia- 
tions has  been  a  genuine  desire  to 
act  fairly  and  justly  to  all  parties, 
and  to  bring  about  a  genersd  peace 
upon  the  simple  condition  that 
everyone  concerned  should  take 
what  was  his  and  resign  what  was 
not  his — or  when  the  king  who 
presided  over  it  has  earned  this 
tribute  from  one  certainly  not  dis- 
posed to  flatter,  that  '  if  his  n^rve 
and  judgment  had  only  equaUed  the 
excellence  of  his  intentions,  he 
would  indeed  have  carved  out  for 
himself  an  enduring  monument 
amongst  those  of  the  benefactors  of 
humsuiity'  (Gtardiner,  vol.  ii.  p.  258) 
— we  cannot  think  that  political  mo- 
rality will  gain  anything  by  seeing 
that  king  or  that  government  held 
up  to  contempt,  bemuse  other  kiags 
and  governments,  having  better 
nerves  and  worse  intentions,  were 
too  false  or  too  selfish  to  let  them 
succeed. 

Among  the  many  other  subjects 
upon  which  Mr.  Grardiner's  re- 
searches have  thrown  new  lights, 
we  may  mention  (but  we  can  only 
mention)  the  cases  of  Balegh  and 
of  Bacon.  In  examining  the  Order 
Books  in  the  Record  Office,  for  the 
history  of  the  suits  in  which  Bacon 
was  charged  with  corruption,  and 
in  his  careful  enquiry  into  the 
character  of  the  monopolies  which 
he  sanctioned,  Mr.  Gtardiner  has 
supplied  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
means  of  estimating  the  extent  b^ 
na^.ure  of  that  great  man*s  culpa- 
bility. 
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r'  we  approficlied  the  religions  of 
Tnankind  mthoot  any  prejudices 
or  predilections,  in  that  frame  of 
mind  in  which  the  lover  of  tmth  or 
the  man  of  science  ought  to  ap- 
proach every  subject,  I  believe  we 
should  not  be  long  before  recog- 
nising the  natural  lines  of  demar- 
cation which  divide  the  whole 
religious  wodd  into  several  great 
continents.  I  am  speaking,  of 
course,  of  ancieTit  religions  only, 
or  of  the  earliest  period  in  the  hi^- 
toiy  of  religious  thought.  In  that 
ptrimitive  period  which  might  be 
caUed,  if  not  prehistoric,  at  least 
purely  ethnic,  because  what  we  know 
of  it  consists  only  in  the  general 
movements  of  nations,  and  not  in 
the  acts  of  individuals,  of  parties, 
or  (^  states — in  that  primitive 
period,  I  say,  nations  have  been 
called  languages;  and  in  our  best 
-vrorks  on  the  ancient  history  of 
mankind,  a  map  of  languages  has 
aictnally  taken  the  place  of  a  map 
of  nations.  But  during  the  same 
pnmitive  period  nations  might  with 
equal  right  be  called  religions ;  for 
there  is  at  that  time  the  same,  na^, 
sai  even  more  intimate,  relationship 
between  religion  and  nationality 
afl  between  language  and  nation- 
ality. In  order  clearly  to  explain 
my  meaning,  I  shall  have  to  refer, 
as  shortly  as  possible,  to  the  specu- 
lations   of    some    German    philo- 
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80{^ers  on  the  true  relation  between 
language,  religion,  and  nationality 
— speculations  which  have  as  yet 
received  less  attention  on  tiie  part 
of  modem  ethnologists  than  they 
seem  to  me  to  deserve. 

It  was  Schelling,  one  of  the  pro- 
foundest  thinkers  of  Germany,  who 
first  asked  the'  question,  What 
makes  an  eihnos  ?  What  is  the  true 
origin  of  a  people  ?  How  did  hu^ 
man  beings  become  a  pec^le  ?  And 
the  answer  which  he  gave,  though 
it  sounded  startling  to  me  when,  in 
1845,  I  listened,  at  Berlin,  to  the 
lectures  of  the  old  philosopher,  has 
been  confirmed  more  and  more  by 
subsequent  researches  into  the 
history  of  language  and  religion. 

To  say  that  man  is  a  gregarious 
animal,  and  that,  like  swarms  of 
bees,  or  herds  of  wild  elephants, 
men  keep  together  instinctively  and 
thus  form  themselves  into  a  people,, 
is  saying  veiy  little.  It  might  ex- 
plain the  agglomeration  of  one  large 
flock  of  human  beings,  but  it  woiud 
never  explain  the  formation  of  in- 
dividual peoples. 

Nor  should  we  advance  much 
towards  a  solution  of  our  problem 
if  we  were  told  that  men  aro  broken 
up  into  peoples  as  bees  are  broken 
up  into  swarms,  by  following  dif- 
ferent  queens,  by  owing  allegiance 
to  different  governments.  Alle- 
giance to  the  same    government, 
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paiiicnlarly  in  ancient  times,  is  the 
result  rather  than  the  cause  of  na- 
tionality ;  while  in  historical  times, 
such  has  been  the  confosion  pro- 
duced by  extraneous  influences,  by 
brute  force,  or  dynastic  combina- 
tions, that  the  natural  development 
of  peoples  has  been  entirely  arrested, 
ai^  we  frequently  find  one  and 
the  same  people  divided  by  different 
governments,  and  different  peoples 
united  under  the  same  ruler. 

Our  question,  What  makes  a 
people?  has  to  be  considered  in 
reference  to  the  most  ancient  times. 
How  did  men  form  themselves  into 
a  people  before  there  were  kings  or 
shepherds  of  men  ?  Was  it  through 
community  of  blood  ?  I  doubt  it. 
Community  of  blood  produces  fami- 
lies, clans,  possibly  races,  but  it 
does  not  produce  that  higher  and 
purely  moral  feeling  which  binds 
men  together  and  makes  them  a 
people. 

It  is  language  and  religion  that 
make  a  people,  but  religion  is  even 
a  more  powerful  agent  than  lan- 
guage. The  languages  of  many 
of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
Northern  America  are  but  dialectic 
varieties  of  one  type,  but  those 
who  spoke  these  dialects  have  never 
coalesced  into  a  people.  They  re- 
mained mere  clans  or  wandering 
tribes ;  they  never  knew  the  feeling 
of  a  nation  because  they  never  knew 
the  feeling  of  worshipping  the  same 
gods.  The  Greeks,  on  the  contrary, 
though  speaking  their  strongly 
marked,  and  I  doubt  whether  mutu- 
ally intelligible  dialects,  the  -^olic, 
the  Doric,  the  Ionic,  felt  themselves 
at  all  times,  even  when  ruled  by 
different  tyrants,  or  broken  up  into 
numerous  republics,  as  one  great 
Hellenic  people.  What  was  it,  then, 
that  preserved  in  their  hearts,  in 
spite  of  dialects,  in  spite  of  dynasties, 
in  spite  even  of  the  feuds  of  tribes 
and  the  jealousies  of  states,  the  deep 


feeling  of  that  ideal  unity  which 
constitutes  a  people  ?  It  was  their 
primitive  religion;  it  was  a  dim 
recollection  of  the  common  alle- 
giance they  owed  from  time  imme- 
morial to  the  great  father  of  gods 
and  men ;  it  was  their  belief  in  the 
old  Zeus  of  Dodona,  in  the  Pan- 
hellenic  Zeus. 

Perhaps  the  most  signal  confir- 
mation of  this  view  that  it  is  reli- 
gion even  more  than  language 
which  supplies  the  foundation  of 
nationality,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
history  of  the  Jews,  the  chosen 
people  of  God.  The  language  of 
the  Jews  differed  from  that  of  the 
Phenicians,  the  Moabites,  and 
other  neighbouring  tribes  much 
less  than  the  Qtreek  dialects  differed 
from  each  other.  But  the  worship 
of  Jehovah  made  the  Jews  a  pecu- 
liar people,  the  people  of  Jehovah, 
separated  by  their  God,  though  not 
by  their  langua^,  from  the  people 
of  Chemosh  (the  Moabites)'  and 
from  the  wordiippers  of  Baal  and 
Ashtoreth.  It  was  their  feith  in 
Jehovah  that  changed  the  wander-* 
ing  tribes  of  Israel  into  a  nation. 

'A  people,'  as  Schelling  sajB, 
*  exists  only  when  it  has  determined 
itself  with  regard  to  its  mythology. 
This  mythology,  therefore,  cannot 
take  its  origin  after  a  national  sepa- 
ration has  taken  place,  after  a 
people  has  become  a  people:  nor 
could  it  spring  up  while  a  people  was 
still  contained  as  an  invisible  part 
in  the  whole  of  humanity ;  but  ita 
origin  must  be  referred  to  that  very 
period  of  transition  before  a  people 
has  assumed  its  definite  existence, 
and  when  it  is  on  the  point  of  sepa- 
rating and  constituting  itself.  The 
same  applies  to  the  language  of  a 
people ;  it  becomes  definite  at  the 
same  time  that  a  people  becomes 
definite.'  * 

Hegel,  the  great  rival  of  Schel- 
ling, arrived  at  the  same  conclusion. 


'  Numb.  xxi.  29 ;   Jeramiah  xlviii.  7 :  *  And  Chemoah  shall  go  forth  into^captinty, 
wkh  his  priest**  and  his  princes  together.* 
=»  VoHcsHfifftn  iiber  Phiiosophie  der  Mythologies  rol.  i.  P|l  xp?  8MJ     qqcIp 
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In  his  Fhilosojjhy  of  History  lie 
says :  *  The  idea  of  God  constitutes 
the  general  foundation  of  a  people. 
Whatever  is  the  form  of  a  religion, 
the  same  is  the  form  of  a  state  and 
its  constitution  :  it  springs  from 
religion,  so  much  so  that  the 
Athenian  and  the  Roman  states 
were  possible  only  with  the  pecu- 
liar heathendom  of  those  peoples, 
and  that  even  now  a  Roman 
Catholio  state  has  a  different 
genius  and  a  different  constitu- 
tion from  a  Protestant  state.  The 
genius  of  a  people  is  a  definite, 
individual  genius  which  becomes 
conscious  of  its  individuality  in  dif- 
ferent spheres  :  in  the  character  of 
its  moral  life,  its  political  consti- 
tution, its  art,  religion  and  science.'  * 
But  this  is  not  an  idea  of  philo- 
sophers only.  Historians,  and,  more 
particularly,  the  students  of  the 
history  of  law,  have  arrived  at  very 
much  the  same  conclusion.  Though 
to  many  of  them  law  seems  naturally 
to  be  the  foundation  of  society,  and 
the  bond  that  binds  a  nation  to- 
gether, those  who  look  below  the 
surface  have  quickly  perceived  that 
law  itself,  at  least  ancient  law,  de- 
rives its  authority,  its  force,  its 
very  life  from  religion.  Mr.  Maine 
is  no  doubt  right  when,  in  the  case 
of  the  so-called  Laws  of  Manu,  he 
rejects  the  idea  of  the  Deity  dictat- 
ing an  entire  code  or  body  of  law,  as 
an  idea  of  a  decidedly  modern  origin. 
Yet  the  beHef  that  the  law-giver  en- 
joyed some  closer  intimacy  with  the 
Deity  than  ordinary  mortals  per- 
vades the  ancient  traditions  of 
many  nations.  According  to  a 
well-known  passage  in  Diodorus 
Siculus  (I.  I.  c.  94),  the  Egyptians 
beHeved  their  laws  to  have  been 
communicated      to      Mnevis      by 


Hermes;  the  Cretans  held  that 
Minos  received  his  laws  from  Zeus, 
the  Lacedaemonians  that  Lykurgos 
received  his  laws  from  Apollon. 
According  to  the  Arians,  their  law- 
giver, Zathraustes,  had  received  his 
laws  from  the  Gtx)d  Spirit ;  accord- 
ing to  the  Getae,  Zamolxis  received 
his  laws  from  the  goddess  Hestia ; 
and,  according  to  the  Jews,  Moses 
received  his  laws  from  the  god  lao.' 
No  one  has  pointed  out  more 
forcibly  than  Mr.  Maine  that  in 
ancient  times  religion  as  a  divine  in- 
fluence was  underlying  and  support- 
ing every  relation  of  life  and  every 
social  institution.  *  A  supernatural 
presidency,'  he  writes,  *  is  supposed 
to  consecrate  and  keep  together  all 
the  cardinal  institutions  of  those 
early  times,  the  state,  the  race,  and 
the  family'  (p.  6).  *The  elemen- 
tary group  is  the  family  ;  the  aggre- 
gation of  families  forms  the  getis  or 
the  house.  The  aggregation  of 
houses  makes  the  tribe.  The  aggre- 
gation of  tribes  constitutes  the  com- 
monwealth' (p.  128).  Now  the 
family  is  held  together  by  the 
family  sacra  (p.  191),  and  so  were 
the  gens,  the  tribe,  and  the  com- 
monwealth ;  and  strangers  could 
only  be  admitted  to  these  brother- 
hoods by  being  admitted  to  their 
sacra  (p.  131).  At  a  later  time, 
law  breaks  away  from  religion 
(p.  193),  but  oven  then  many  traces- 
remain  to  show  that  the  hearth  wa« 
the  first  altar,  the  father  the  first 
elder,  his  wife  and  children  and 
slaves  the  first  congregation  ga- 
thered together  round  the  sacred 
fire— the  Hestia,  the  goddess  of  the 
house  and  in  the  end  the  goddess  of 
the  people.  To  the  present  day, 
marriage,  the  most  important  of 
civil  acts,   the  very  foundation   of 


*  Though  these  words  of  Hegel's  were  published  long  before  Schilling's  lectures,  they 
seem  to  me  to  breathe  the  spirit  of  Schelling  rather  than  of  Hegel,  and  it  is  but  fair 
therefore  to  state  that  Schelliog's  lectures,  though  not  published,  were  printed  and  cir- 
cxdated  among  friends  twenty  years  before  they  were  delivered  at  Berlin.  The  question 
of  priority  may  seem  of  little  importance  on  matters  such  as  these,  but  there  is  never- 
theless much  truth  in  Schelling's  remark,  that  philosophy  advances  not  so  much  by  the 
answers  given  to  difficult  problems,  as  by  the  starting  of  new  problems,  and  by  asking 


questions  which  no  one  else  would  think  of  asking. 
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cirilifled  life,  haa  retained  the  re- 
ligions cliaracter  which  it  had  from 
the  very  beginning  of  history. 

Let  ns  see  now  what  religion  really 
is  in  those  eariy  ages  of  which  we 
are  here  speaking :  I  do  not  mean 
religion  as  a  silent  power,  woiting 
in  the  heart  of  man ;  I  mean  reli- 
gion in  its  outward  appearance, 
religion  as  something  outspoken, 
tangible,  and  definite,  that  can  be 
described  and  communicated  to 
others.  We  shall  find  that  in  that 
sense  reli^on  lies  within  a  very  small 
compass.  A  few  words,  recognised 
as  [names  of  the  deity ;  a  few  epi- 
thets that  have  been  raised  from 
their  material  meaning  to  a  higher 
and  more  spiritual  stage,  I  mean 
words  which  expressed  originally 
bodily  strength,  or  brightness,  or 
purity,  and  which  came  gradually 
to  mean  greatness,  goodness,  and 
holiness ;  lastly,  some  more  or  less 
technical  terms  expressive  of  such 
ideas  as  sacrifice^  altar,  prayer,  pos- 
sibly v^irtue  and  sin,  body  and  spirit — 
this  is  what  constitutes  the  out- 
ward framewoit  of  the  incipient 
religions  of  antiquity.  If  we  look 
at  this  simple  manifestation  of 
religion,  we  see  at  once  why  reli- 
gion, during  those  early  ages  of 
which  we  are  here  speaking,  may 
really  and  truly  be  called  a  sacred 
ditUect  of  human  speech;  how  at 
all  events  early  religion  and  early 
language  are  most  mtimately  con- 
nected, religion  depending  entirely 
for  its  outward  expression  on  the 
more  or  less  adequate  resources  of 


this  dependence  of  early  reli- 
gion on  longua^  is  once  clearly 
understood,  it  follows,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  ihat  whatever  classification 
has  been  found  most  useful  in  the 
science  of  language  ought  to  preve 
^ually  useful  in  the  science  of 
region.  If  there  is  a  truly  goietic 
relationship  of  languages,  the  same 
relationship  ought  to  hold  together 
the  religions  of  the  worid,  at  least 
the  most  ancient  religions. 

Before  we  proceed  therefore  to 


consider  the  proper  classification 
of  religions,  it  will  be  necesmay 
to  say  a  few  words  on  the  pre- 
sent state  of  our  knowledge  -with 
regard  to  the  genetic  relationship 
of  languages. 

If  we  confine  ourselves  to  the 
Asiatic  continent  with  its  impaiiuit 
peninsula  of  Europe,  we  find  iiiat 
in  ^e  vast  desert  c^f  drifting^  hnTnan 
speech  three  and  only  three  oases 
have  been  formed  in  which,  belbre 
the  beginning  of  all  history,  lan- 
guage became  permanent  and  tra- 
ditional, asBun:^  in  feet  a  new 
character,  a  character  totaUy  dif- 
ferent from  the  original  <^iamcter 
of  the  floating  and  constantly  vaiy- 
ing  speech  of  human  beings.  ^These 
three  oases  of  kngaage  are  known 
by  the  name  of  Turaniouij  ArfaUy 
and  Semitic,  In  these  three  centres, 
more  particularly  in  the  Aryeu^  and 
Semitic,  language  ceased  to  be  na- 
tural ;  its  grew^  was  arrested,  and 
it  became  permajient,  s(^d,  petri- 
fied, or,  if  you  like,  historical  speech. 
I  have  always  maintained  that  this  * 
centralisation  end  traditional  con- 
servation of  language  could  only 
have  been  the  result  of  religioas  and 
political  influences,  and  I  now  mean 
to  show  that  we  really  have  dear 
evidence  of  three  independent 
settlements  of  religion,  the  Tkara- 
nian,  the  Arya'ii,  and  the  BemiUcy 
concomitant^  with  the  three  great 
settiements  of  langui^. 

Taking  Chinese  for  what  it  can 
hardly  any  longer  be  doobted  tiiat 
it  is,  viz.  the  eariiest  representative 
of  Turanian  speech,  we  find  in 
China  an  ancient  ookmrieas  and 
unpoetical  religion,  a  religion  we 
might  almost  venture  to  eaU  mono- 
syllabic, consistuig  of  the  worship 
of  a  host  of  single  spirits,  repre- 
senting the  sky,  ihe  sun,  storms 
and  lightning,  mountains  and 
rivers,  one  standing  by  the  side  of 
the  other  without  any  mutnal  at- 
traction, without  any  higher  prin- 
ciple to  hold  them  togetiier.  In 
addition  to  this,  we  likewise  meet 
in  China  with  the  worship  of  ances- 
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tral  spirits,  the  spirits  of  the  de- 
parted, who  are  supposed  to  retain 
some  cognisance  of  human  affairs, 
and  to  possess  peculiar  powers 
-wHoh  ihej  exercise  for  good  or 
for  evil.  This  double  worship  of 
human  and  of  natural  spirits  con- 
stitutes the  old  popular  religion  of 
Ohina,  and  it  has  lived  cm  to  the  pre- 
sent da^,  at  least  in  the  lower  rsmks 
of  society,  though  there  towers 
above  it  a  more  elevated  ran^  of 
half  religious  and  half  philosophical 
fidth,  a  belief  in  two  h^her  Powers 
which,  in  the  language  of  philo- 
sophy, may  mean  Forra  and  MaU 
isTy  in  the  lai^uage  of  Ethics,  Oood 
and  Eml,  but  which  in  the  original 
language  of  religion  and  mythology 
are  represented  as  Heaven  and 
HaHh. 

It  is  true  that  we  know  the 
ancient  popular  religion  of  China 
from  the  works  of  Confucius  only, 
or  from  even  more  modem  sources. 
But  Confucius,  though  he  is  called 
the  founder  of  a  new  religion,  was 
really  but  the  new  preacher  of  an 
'  <dd  religion.  He  was  emphatically 
a  transmitter,  not  a  maker. ^  He 
says  himself  '  I  only  hand  on ;  I 
•cannot  create  new  things.  I  be- 
lieye  in  the  ancients,  and  therefore 
I  love  them.'^ 

We  find,  secondly,  the  ancient 
worship  of  the  Semitic  races,  clearly 
marked  by  a  number  of  names  of 
the  Deity,  which  appear  in  the 
polytheistic  religions  of  the  Baby- 
lonians, the  Fhenicians,  and  Car- 
thaginians, as  well  as  in  the  mono- 
the^c  creeds  of  Jews,  Christians, 
and  Mohammedans.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  characterise  the  reli- 
gion of  people  so  different  from  each 
other  in  language,  in  literature,  and 
general  civilisation,  so  dififeirent  also 
from  themselves  at  different  periods 
of  their  history ;  but  if  I  ventured 
to  characterise  the  worship  of  all 
the  Semitic  nations  by  one  word, 
I  should  say  it  was  pre-eminently 
a  worship  of  Ood  in  History,  of  God 


as  affecting  the  destinies  of  indivi- 
duals and  races  and  nations  rather 
than  of  Grod  as  wielding  l^e  powers 
of  nature.  The  names  of  the 
S^nitic  deities  are  mostly  words 
expressive  of  moral  qualitieB ;  they 
mean  the  Strang,  the  Exalted,  the 
Lord,  the  King ;  and  they  grow  but 
seldom  into  divine  personalities, 
definite  in  their  outward  appearance 
or  easily  to  be  recognised  by 
strongly  marked  features  of  a  real 
dramatic  character.  Hence  many 
of  the  ancient  Semitic  gods  have  a 
tendency  to  flow  together,  and  a 
transition  from  the  worship  of 
single  gods  to  the  worship  or  one 
God  required  no  great  effort.  In 
the  monotonous  desert,  more  par- 
ticularly, the  worship  of  single 
gods  glided  away  almost  imper- 
ceptibly into  the  worship  of  one 
God.  If  I  were  to  add,  as  a 
distinguishing  mark,  that  the  Semi- 
tic rdigions  excluded  the  femi- 
nine gender  in  their  names  of  the 
Deity,  or  that  all  their  female  deities 
were  only  representatives  of  the 
active  energies  of  older  and  sexless 
gods,  this  would  be  true  of  some 
only,  not  of  aU;  and  it  would 
require  nearly  as  many  ^imitations 
as  the  statement  of  M.  Kenan,  that 
the  Semitic  religions  were  instinc- 
tively monotheistic. 

We  find  lastly  the  ancient  wor- 
ship of  the  Aryan  race,  carried  to 
all  the  comers  of  the  earth  by  its 
adventurous  sons,  and  easily  recog- 
nised, whether  in  the  valleys  of 
India  or  in  the  forests  of  Germany, 
by  the  common  names  of  the  Bei^, 
all  originally  expressive  of  natural 
powers.  Their  worship  is  not,  as 
has  been  so  often  said,  a  worship 
of  nature.  But  if  it  had  to  b^ 
charactOTised  by  one  word,  I  should 
venture  to  call  it  a  worship  of  Ood 
in  Nature,  of  God  as  appearing 
behind  the  gorgeous  veil  of  Nature, 
rather  than  as  hidden  behind  the 
veil  of  the  sanctuary  of  the  human 
heart.     The  gods  of  the    Aryan 


1  Dr.  Legge,  IMt  of  C!oiifaeias,  p.  96. 
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pantheon  assume  an  individuality 
so  strongly  marked  and  permanent, 
that  with  the  Aryans,  a  transition 
to  monotheism  required  a  powerful 
struggle,  and  seldom  took  effect 
without  iconoclastic  revolutions  or 
philosophical  despair. 

These  three  classes  of  religion  are 
not  to  be  mistaken,  as  little  as  the 
three  classes  of  language,  the  Tura- 
nian, the  Semitic,  and  the  Aryan. 
They  mark  three  events  in  the  most 
ancient  history  of  the  world,  events 
which  have  determined  the  whole 
fate  of  the  human  race,  and  of  which 
we  ourselves  still  feel  the  conse- 
quences in  our  language,  in  our 
thoughts,  and  in  our  religion. 

But  the  chaos  which  these  three 
heroes  in  language,  thought,  and 
i-eligion,  the  Turanian,  the  Semitic, 
and  the  Aryan,  left  behind,  was  not 
altogether  a  chaos.  The  stream  of 
language*  from  which  these  three 
channels  had  separated,  roUed  on ; 
the  sacred  fire  of  religion  from 
which  these  three  altars  had  been 
lighted  was  not  extinguished, 
though  hidden  in  smoke  and  ashes. 
There  was  language  and  there  was 
religion  everywhere  in  the  world, 
but  it  was  natural,  wild-growing 
language  and  religion ;  it  had  no 
history,  it  left  no  history,  and  it  is 
therefore  incapable  of  that  peculiar 
scientific  treatment  which  has  been 
found  applicable  to  a  study  of 
the  languages  and  the  religions  of 
the  Clunese,  the  Semitic,  and 
the  Aryan  nations. 

People  wonder  why  the  students 
of  language  have  not  succeeded  in 
establishing  more  than  three  fami- 
lies of  speech — or  rather  two,  for 
the  Turanian  can  hardly  be  called  a 
family,  in  the  strict  sense  of  that 
word,  until  it  has  been  fully  proved 
that  Chinese  forms  the  centre  of 
the  two  Turanian  branches,  the 
North  Turanian  on  one  side,  and  the 
South  Turanian  on  the  other ;  that 
Chinese '  forms,  in  fact,  the  earliest 
settlement  of  that  unsettled  mass 


of  speech,  which,  at  a  later  stage, 
became  more  fixed  and  tnMii- 
tional ;  in  the  north,  in  Tungusic^ 
Mongolic,  Tataric,  and  Finnic^  and 
in  the  south,  in  Taic,  Mal<uc, 
Bhotiya,  and  Tamvlic.  Now  the 
reason  why  scholars  have  discovered 
no  more  than  these  two  or  three 
great  families  of  speech  is  veiy 
simple.  There  were  no  more,  and 
we  cannot  make  more.  Families  of 
languages  are  very  peculiar  forma- 
tions ;  they  are,  and  they  must  he, 
the  exception,  not  the  rule,  in  the 
growth  of  language.  There  was 
always  the  possibility,  but  th^ie 
never  was,  as  fkr  as  I  can  judge,  any 
necessity  of  human  speech  leaving  its 
primitive  stage  of  wild  growth  and 
wOd  decay.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
what  I  consider  a  purely  spontaneous 
act  on  the  part  of  the  ancestors  of 
the  Semitic,  Aryan,  and  Taranian 
races,  all  languages  might  for  ever 
have  remained  ephemeral,  answering 
the  purposes  of  every  generation 
that  comes  and  goes,  struggling  on, 
now  gaining,  now  losing,  sometimes 
acquiring  a  certain  permanence,  but 
after  a  season  breaking  up  again, 
and  carried  away  like  blocks  of  ice 
by  the  waters  that  rise  nndemeatii 
the  surface.  Our  very  idea  of  lan- 
guage would  then  have  been  some- 
thing totally  different  from  what  it 
is  now.  For  what  are  we  doing  ? 
We  first  form  our  idea  of  what  lan- 
guage ought  to  be  from  those  ex- 
ceptional languages  which  were- 
arrested  in  their  natural  growth  by 
social,  religious,  political,  or  at  all 
events  by  extraneous  influences, 
and  we  then  turn  round  and  wonder 
why  all  languages  are  not  like  these 
two  or  three  exceptional  channels  of 
speech.  We  might  as  well  wonder 
why  all  animals  are  not  domesti- 
cated, or  why,  besides  the  garden 
anemone,  there  should  be  endless 
varieties  of  the  same  flower  grow- 
ing wild  on  the  meadow  and  in  the 
woods. 

In  the  Turanian  class,  in  which 
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tbe  original  concentratioiL  was 
never  so  powerfiil  as  in  the  Aryan 
and  Semitic  families,  we  can  still 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  natoral 
fpx>wth  of  lai^gnage,  though  con- 
iined  within  certain  limits.  The 
different  settlements  of  this  great 
floating  mass  of  homogeneous 
speech  do  not  show  such  definite 
marks  of  relationship  as  Hebrew 
and  Arabic,  Greek  and  Sanskrit, 
but  only  such  sporadic  coincidences 
and  general  sismctural  similarities 
as  can  be  explained  by  the  admis- 
sion of  a  primitive  concentration, 
followed  by  a  new  period  of  inde- 
pendent growth.  It  would  be  wil* 
fal  blindness  not  to  recognise  the 
definite  and  characteristic  features 
which  pervade  the  North  Turanian 
languages :  it  would  be  impossible 
to  explain  the  coincidences  between 
Hungarian,  Lapponian,  Estho- 
nian,  and  Finnish,  except  on  the 
supposition  that  there  was  a  very 
early  concentration  of  speech 
whence  these  dialects  branched  off. 
We  see  less  clearly  in  the  South 
Turanian  group,  though  I  confess 
my  surprise  even  here  has  always 
been,  not  that  there  'should  be  so 
few,  but  that  there  should  be  even 
these  few  relics,  attesting  the  former 
conununity  of  these  divergent 
streams  of  language.  The  point  in 
which  the  South  Turanian  and 
North  Turanian  languages  meet 
goes  back  as  far  as  Chinese;  for 
that  Chinese  is  at  the  root  of 
Mandshu  and  Mongolian  as  well  as 
of  Siamese  and  Tibetan  becomes 
daily  more  apparent  through  the  re- 
searches of  "Mr.  Edkins.  There  is 
no  hurry  for  pronouncing  definitely 
on  these  questions :  only  we  must 
not  allow  the  progress  of  free  en- 
quiry to  be  barred  by  dogmatic 
scepticism;  we  must  not  look  for 
evidence  which  from  the  nature  of 
the  case  we  cannot  and  ought  not 
to  find ;  and,  before  all  things,  we 
must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  per- 
suaded that  for  the  discovery  of 


truth  blinkers  are  more  useful  than 
spectacles. 

K  we  turn  away  from  the  Asiatic 
continent,  the  original  home  of  the 
Aryan,  the  Semitic,  and  the  Tura- 
nian languages,  we  find  that  in 
Africa,  too,  a  comparative  study  of 
dialects  has  clearly  proved  a  con- 
centration of  African  language,  the 
results  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the 
uniform  P^n^  dialects,  spoken  from 
the  equator  to  the  Keiskamma.^ 
North  of  this  body  of  B&ntu  or  E^fir 
speech,  we  have  an  independent 
settlement  of  Semitic  language  in 
the  Berber  and  the  Ghtlla  dialects ; 
south  of  it  we  have  only  the  Hot- 
tentot and  Bushman  tongues,  the 
latter  hardly  analysed  as  yet^  the 
former  supposed  to  be  related  to 
languages  spoken  in  Northern 
Africa  from  which  it  became  sepa- 
rated by  the  intrusion  of  the  Kafir 
tribes.  Some  scholars  have  indeed 
imagined  a  relationship  between 
the  language  of  the  Hottentots,  the 
Nubian  dialects,  and  the  ancient 
Egyptian,  a  language  which,  what- 
ever its  real  relationship  may  be, 
marks  at  all  events  another  primeval 
settlement  of  speech  and  religion, 
outside  the  Asiatic  continent.  But 
while  the  spoken  languages  of  the 
African  continent  enable  us  to  see 
the  general  articulation  of  the  primi- 
tive population  of  Africa — ^for  there 
is  a  continuiiy  in  language  which 
nothing  can  destroy — ^we  Imow,  and 
can  know,  but  little  of  the  growth 
and  decay  of  African  religion.  In 
many  places  Mohammedanism  and 
Christianiiy  have  swept  away  every 
recollection  of  the  ancient  gods ;  and 
even  when  attempts  have  been 
made  by  missionaries  or  travellers 
to  describe  the  religious  status  of 
Zulus  or  Hottentots,  they  could  only 
see  the  most  recent  forms  of  African 
faith,  and  those  were  changed 
almost  invariably  into  grotesque 
caricatures.  Of  ancient  African 
religion  we  have  but  one  record,, 
viz.  in  the  monuments  of  Egypt;. 
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but  here,  in  spite  of  the  abundance 
of  matenals,  in  spite  of  the  rains  of 
temples,  and  nnmberless  statues 
and  faalf-decipfaered  papyri,  I  must 
confess  thai  we  havB  not  yet  come 
very  near  to  the  beatings  of  the 
heart  which  once  gave  life  to  all  this 
strange  and  mysterions  grandeur.' 

What  lilies  to  Africa  applies 
to  America.  In  the  No^rth  we  haye 
the  ka^nages  as  witnesses  of  ancient 
migrations,  but  of  ancient  religion 
we  have,  again,  hardly  anything. 
In  the  South  we  know  of  two  hn- 
gnistie  and  political  c^itres;  and 
there,  in  Mexico  and  Pera,  we  meet 
with  cnrioos,  though  not  always 
trustworUiy,  traditions  of  an  ancient 
and  well-established  system  of  re- 
ligioos  faitii  and  worship. 

The  Science  of  B^gion  haA  this 
advantage  ovor  the  Science  of  Lan- 
guage, if  advantage  it  may  be 
called,  that  in  several  cases  where 
the  latter  has  materials  sufficient 
to  raise  problems  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, bat  not  snfficiimt  for 
i^ir  satis&ctory  s(^ution,  ihe 
former  has  no  materials  at  sJl. 
The  ancient  temples  are  destroyed, 
the  names  of  the  ancient  deities  are 
•clean  forgotten  in  many  parts  of 
the  world  where  dialects,  however 
Ranged,  still  keep  mp  the  iradi- 
tion  of  the  most  distant  ages.  But 
even  if  it  were  otherwise,  the  stu- 
<lents  of  religion  woold,  I  think,  do 
well  to  follow  the  example  of  tiie 
students  of  language,  and  to  serve 
their  first  apprentice^p  in  a  com- 
parative study  of  the  Aryan  and 
Semitic  religions.  If  it  can  only 
be  proved  that  the  rehgions  of  Idie 
Aryan  nations  are  united  by  the 
same  bonds  of  a  real  relation^p 
which  have  enabled  us  to  treat 
their  languages  as  so  mmiy  varieties 
of  the  same  type;  and  so  also 
of  the  Semitic ;  the  field  thus 
opened  is  vast  enough,  and  its 
carefol  clearing  and  cultivation 
will  occupy  several  generations  of 


scholars.  And  this  ongbi^  rela- 
tionship, I  bcHeve,  cam  be  proved. 
Names  of  tiw  principal  deities, 
words  akro  expressive  of  the  aoost 
essential  elements  of  religion,  such 
as  proffer,  mcrifice,  oZtor,  vpirii^  Uut, 
and  fadthj  have  been  pieaet  yed 
among  the  Aryan  and  ft.Tnm>g  the 
Semitic  nations,  and  these  relics 
admit  of  one  eaqtoiation  only. 
After  that,  a  oomparative  study  of 
the  Turaniaa  robgions  may  be  ap- 
proached with  be^er  hope  of  suc- 
cess ;  for  that  there  was  not  only  a 
primitive  Aryan  and  a  prinastive 
Semitic  religion,  but  likewise  a  pri- 
mitive Turanian  religion,  before 
each  of  these  primeval  races  was 
liroken  up  and  became  aeparated  in 
lai^nage,  worship,  and  watinnal  aec- 
tinwat,  admits,  I  behefve,  of  htHe 
doubt. 

Let  us  begin  with  our  own  tones- 
tors,  the  Aryans,  inalectarewhidi 
I  delivered  in  this  place  some  years 
ago,  I  drew  a  sketch  of  what  thel^ 
of  the  Aryans  nniflt  have  been  before 
their  first  separation,  that  is,  bdorc 
the  time  when  Sandnrit  was  qMsioKi 
m  India,  or  Greek  in  Asia  Minor  and 
Europe.  The  <mtline  of  that  aioeteli 
and  tho  ooionrs  wMi  whkh.  it  was 
filled  were  dmply  taken  from  lan- 
guage. We  ai^uad  that  it  wcfM 
be  possible,  if  we  took  all  the  words 
which  exist  in  the  same  form  in 
French,  Italian,  and  Spanosh,  to 
show  what  words,  and  tiierefore 
what  things,  must  have  been  known 
to  the  people  who  did  not  as  yet 
speak  EraM^h,  Italian,  and  Spanish, 
but  who  spoke  that  lai&giuige  -wbksh 
preceded  these  Bomance  tfJaJmrtB 
We  happen  to  know  that  langnage: 
it  vrae  Latin;  but  if  we  did  not  kaov 
a  word  of  Latin  or  a  single  ohapta- 
of  Roman  history,  we  ^oold  still  1^ 
able,  by  using  the  evidence  of  the 
words  which  are  oommon  to  afl  the 
Eomanoe  languages,  to  draw  some 
kind  of  picture  of  what  the  principal 
thoughts  and  ocoupations  of  tho^ 


'  De  Vogu6,  Journal  Anatwuef  1867,  p.  136.    a^  xwu^v 
Egyptiens/  in  Annales  de  Phuoaophie  cJariHenne,  Nor.  1869, 
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people  mnst  have  been  who  Hired  in 
Italy  a  thonsand  years  at  least 
before  the  time  of  Charlemagne. 
We  conld  easily  proTe  that  those 
people  mnst  hare  had  kings  and 
Iciws,  temples  and  palaces^  ships  and 
carriages,  high  roads  and  bridges, 
and  nearly  aU  the  ingredients  of  a 
highly  civilised  life.  We  conld 
prove  thifl,  as  I  said,  by  simply 
taking  the  names  of  all  these  things 
AB  they  oocnr  in  French,  Spanish, 
and  Italian,  and  by  showing  that  as 
Spanish  did  not  borrow  them  from 
Frendi,  or  Italian  from  Spanish, 
they  mnst  have  existed  in  that 
previons  stratum  of  language  from 
i^hich  tiiese  ihree  modem  Romance 
dialeets  took  their  origin. 

Exactly  the  same  kind  of  argu- 
ntrant  enabled  ns  to  pnt  together  a 
kind  of  mosaic  picture  of  the  earliest 
civilisation  of  the  Aryan  people 
before  the  time  of  their  separation. 
As  we  find  in  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Sanskrit,  also  in  Slavonic,  Celtic, 
and  Tentomc,  the  same  word  for 
\honee,'  we  are  fnlly  justified  in 
concluding  that  before  any  of  tiiese 
kcngnages  had  assumed  a  separate 
existence,  a  thousand  years  at  least 
before  Agamemnon  and  before 
lianu,  the  ancestors  of  the  Aryan 
race  were  no  longer  dwellers  in 
tents,  but  builders  of  permanent 
bouses.*  As  we  find  ihe  name  for 
town  the  same  in  Sanskrit  and 
Gh?eek,*  we  can  conclude  with  equal 
certainty  that  towns  were  known 
to  the  Aiyans  before  Greek  and 
before  Sanskrit  was  spoken.  As  we 
find  the  name  for  kmg  the  same 
in  Samskrit,  Latin,  Teutonic,  and 
Celtic,'  we  know  again  that  kin^y 
government  was  established  and  re- 
cognised by  the  Aryans  at  the  same 
prehistoric  period.  I  must  not  allow 
myself  to  be  tempted  to  draw  the 
whole  of  that  picture  of  primieval 
civilisation  over  again. ^  I  only  wish 


to  call  back  to  your  recollection 
the  foot  that  in  exploring  together 
the  ancient  archives  of  language, 
we  found  that  the  highest  god  had 
received  the  same  name  in  the 
ancient  mythology  of  India^  Greece, 
Italy,  and  Germany,  and  had  re- 
tained that  name  whether  wor- 
shipped on  the  Himalayan  moun- 
tains, or  among  the  oaks  of  Do- 
dona,  on  the  Ci^itol,  or  in  the 
forests  of  GJermany.  I  pointed  out 
that  his  name  was  Dycms  in  Sans- 
krit, Zeus  in  Greek,  Jovis  in  Latin, 
Tiu  in  G^erman ;  but  I  hiu*dly 
dwelt  with  sufficient  strength  on 
the  startling  nature  of  this  dis- 
covery. These  names  are  not  mere 
names:  they  are  historical  foots, 
ay,  foots  more  immediate,  more 
trustworthy,  than  many  foots  of 
medieval  history.  These  words  are 
not  mere  words,  but  they  bring 
before  us,  with  all  the  vividness  of 
an  event  which  we  witnessed  our- 
B^es  but  yesterday,  the  ancestors 
of  the  whole  Aryan  race,  thonsaikds 
of  years  it  may  be  before  Homer 
and  abe  Yeda,  worshipping  an  un- 
seen Being,  under  the  selfoame 
name,  the  best,  the  most  exalted 
name,  they  could  find  in  their  voca- 
bulary— ^under  the  name  of  Li^t 
and  Sky.  And  let  us  not  turn 
away,  and  say  that  this  was  after 
all  but  nature-worship  and  idolatry. 
No,  it  was  not  meant  for  that, 
though  it  may  have  been  degraded 
into  that  in  later  times ;  Dyaue  did 
not  mean  the  blue  sky,  nor  was 
it  simply  the  sky  personified:  it 
-WQB  meant  for  something  else.  We 
have  in  the  Yeda  ihe  invocation 
JOyoMs  jpHar,  the  Oreek  Zcv  ir^anp, 
t^  Latin  Jitpiter ;  and  tizat  means 
in  all  t^e  three  languages  what  it 
meant  before  -these  three  langcttges 
were  torn  asunder^ — it  means 
Heavoi-Eather !  These  two  words 
are   not  mere  words;  ^ej  are  to 


6k«  dama,  I6i»»s,  dmras,  €k>th.  tamjan,  'to  bvUd,'  SI.  dom. 

Sk.  ve«,  tflkos,  vicus,  Goth,  veib-8. 
■  Sk.  pur,  pun,  or  puri ;  Gr.  ir<J\ts  ;  Sk.  v&sta,  '  house' ;  Gr.  atrrv, 
'  Sk.  riAg,  3%an,  rex ;  Goth,  reiks ;  Ir.  riogh.  ^  I 

'  See  Chips  Jrom  a  German  Workshop,  vol.  ii.  p.  22  «?g^oigitized  by  vjOOQIC 
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raj  mind    tLe    oldest    poem,    the 
oldest  prayer  of  mankind,   or    at 
least  of  that  pure  branch  of  it  to 
which  we    belong — and    I  am  as 
firmly  convinced  that  this  prayer 
was  uttered,   that  this  name  was 
given  to  the  unknown  God  before 
Sanskrit  was  Sanskrit  and  Greek 
was  Greek,  as,  when  I  see  the  Lord's 
Prayer  in  the  languages  of  Poly- 
nesia and  Melanesia,  I  feel  certain 
that  it  was  first  uttered    in    the 
language  of  Jerusalem.     We  little 
thought  when  we  heard  for  the  first 
time  the  name  of  Jupiter,  degraded 
it  may  be  by  Homer  or  Ovid  into  a 
scolding    husband    or    a    faithless 
lover,  what  sacred  records  lay  en- 
shrined in  this  unholy  name.     We 
shall  have  to  learn  the  same  lesson 
again  and  again  in  the  Science  of 
;feligion,  viz.  that  the  place  where- 
on we  stand  is  holy  ground.     Thou- 
sands of  years  have  passed  since 
the    Aryan    nations    separated    to 
travel  to  the  North  and  the  South, 
the  West  and  the  East :  they  have 
each  formed  their  languages,  they 
have    each  founded    empires    and 
philosophies,  they  have  each  built 
temples    and  razed  them    to    the 
ground;     they    have     all     grown 
older,   and  it  may  be   wiser  and 
better ;  but  when  they  search  for  a 
name  for  what  is  most  exalted  and 
yet  most  dear  to  every  one  of  us, 
when  they  wish  to  express  both 
awe  and  love,  the  infinite  and  the 
finite,  they  can  but  do  what  their 
old  fathers  did  when  gazing  up  to 
the  eternal  sky,   and  feeling   the 
presence  of  a  Being  as  far  as  far 
and  as  near  as  near  can  be :  they 
can  but  combine  the  selfsame  words, 
and  utter  once  more  the  primeval 
Aryan  prayer,  Heaven-Father,    in 
that  form  which  will  endure  forever, 
*  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven.' 
Let  us  now  turn  to  the  early  reli- 
gion of  the  Semitic  nations.      The 
Semitic  languages,  it  is  well  known, 
are   even   more    closely  connected 
together  than  the  Aryan  languages, 
so    much   so   that  a    comparative 


grammar  of  the  Semitic  languages 
seems  to  have  but  few  of  the  attrac- 
tions possessed  by  a  comparative 
study  of  Sanskrit,  Greek,  and  Latin. 
Semitic  scholars  complain  that  there 
is  no  work  worth  doing  in  comparing 
the  grammars  of  Hebrew,  Sjriac 
Arabic,  and  Ethiopic,  for  they  have 
only  to  be  placed  side  bj  side^  in 
order  to  show  their  close  relation- 
ship. I  do  not  think  this  is  quite 
the  case,  and  I  still  hope  that  M. 
Renan  will  carry  out  his  original 
design,  and,  by  including  not  only 
the  Hterary  branches  of  the  Semitic 
family,  but  also  the  ancient  dialects 
of  Phenicia,  Arabia,  Babylon,  and 
Nineveh,  produce  a  comparative 
grammar  of  the  Semitic  languages 
that  may  hold  its  place  by  the  side 
of  Bopp's  great  work  on  the  *  Com- 
parative Grammar  of  the  Aryan 
Languages.' 

But  what  is  still  more  sorprising 
to  me  is  that  no  Semitie  scholar 
should  have  followed  the  example  of 
the  Aryan  scholars,  and  collected 
from  the  different  Semitic  dialects 
those  common  words  which  mns: 
have  existed  before  Hebrew  wa^ 
Hebrew,  before  Syriac  was  Syrian, 
and  before  Arabic  was  Arabic,  ai^ 
from  which  some  kind  of  idea  mi^t 
be  formed  as  to  what  w^ere  tbc 
principal  thoughts  and  occnpatioas 
of  the  Semitic  race  in  its  earliest 
undivided  state.  The  materii^ 
seem  much  larger  and  much  man 
easily  accessible.^  The  principal  de- 
grees of  relationship,  for  instance 
have  common  names  among  the 
Semitic  as  among  the  Aryan 
nations,  and  if  it  was  important 
to  show  that  the  Aryans  had 
named  and  recognised  not  only  the 
natural  members  of  a  family,  snch 
as  father  and  mother,  son  and 
daughter,  brother  and  sister,  bo: 
also  the  more  distant  members,  ^ 
father  and  mother  in  law,  the  sor 
and  daughter  in  law,  the  brother 
and  sister  in  law,  would  it  not  be  d 
equal  interest  to  show  that  the 
Semitic    nations  had  reached  tbe 


Sec  Bunsen*8  Christianity  and  Mankind^  vol.  iii.  p.  246  se^^y  ^Cll^.  iii.  246,  ir.  345- 
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ame  degree  of  civilisation  long  be- 
bre  the  time  of  the  laws  of  Moses  ? 

Confining  ourselves  to  the  more 
mmediate  object  of  onr  researches, 
^6  see  without  difficulty  that  the 
Semitic  languages,  like  the  Aryan 
angnages,  possess  a  number  of 
names  of  the  Beity  in  common, 
trhich  must  have  existed  before  the 
Southern  or  Arabic^  the  Northern  or 
Aramaic,  the  Middle  or  Hebraic 
branches  became  permanently  sepa- 
rated, and  which,  therefore,  allow 
as  an  insight  into  the  religious  con- 
ceptions of  the  once  united  Semitic 
race  long  before  Jehovah  was  wor- 
shipped by  .Abraham,  or  Baal  was 
invoked  in  Phenicia,  or  El  in 
Babylon. 

It  is  true,  as  I  pointed  out  before, 
that  the  meaning  of  many  of  these 
names  is  more  general  than  the 
original  meaning  of  the  names  of 
the  Aryan  gods.  Many  of  them 
signify  Powerful,  Venei'ahle,  Exalted, 
King,  Lord,  and  they  might  seem, 
therefore,  like  honorific  titles,  to 
have  been  given  independently  by 
the  different  branches  of  the  Semitic 
family  to  the  gods  whom  they  wor- 
shipped each  in  their  own  sanc- 
tuaries. But  if  we  consider  how 
many  words  there  were  in  the  Se- 
mitic languages  to  express  greatness, 
strength,  or  lordship,  the  fact  that 
the  same  appellatives  occur  as  the 
proper  names  of  the  deity  in  Syria, 
in  Carthage,  in  Babylon,  and  in  Pa- 
lestine, a£nits  of  one  historical  ex- 
planation only.  There  must  have 
been  a  time  for  the  Semitic  as  well 
as  for  the  Aryan  races,  when  they 
fixed  the  names  of  their  deities,  and 
that  time  must  have  preceded  the 
formation  of  their  separate  lan- 
guages and  separate  religions. 

One  of  the  oldest  names  of  the 
deity  among  the  ancestors  of  the 


Semitic  nations  was  El.  It  meant 
Strong.  It  occurs  in  the  Babylonian 
inscriptions  as  Ilu,  God,^  and  in  the 
very  name  of  Bab-il,  the  gate  or 
temple  of  11.  In  Hebrew  it  occurs 
both  in  its  general  sense  of  strong 
or  hero,  and  as  a  name  of  God; 
and  we  find  it  applied,  not  to  the 
true  God  only,  but  also  to  the  gods 
of  the  gentiles  or  to  false  gods.  We 
have  it  in  Betlirel,  the  house  of  God, 
and  in  many  other  names.  If 
used  with  the  article  as  ha^El,  the 
Strong  One,  or  the  God,  it  always 
is  meant  in  the  Old  Testament  for 
Jehovah,  the  true  God. 

The  same  El  was  worshipped 
at  Byblus  by  the  Phenicians,  and  he 
was  called  there  the  son  of  Heaven 
and  Earth.  ^  His  father  was  the  son 
of  Elian,  the  most  high  God,  who 
had  been  killed  by  wild  animals. 
The  son  of  Elinn,  who  succeeded 
him,  was  dethroned,  and  at  last  slain 
by  his  own  son  jKZ,  whom  Philo  iden- 
tifies with  the  Greek  Kronos,  and 
represents  as  the  presiding  deity 
of  the  planet  Saturn  .^  In  the 
Himyaritic  inscriptions,  too,  the 
name  of  El  has  been  discovered.* 

With  the  name  of  El,  Philo  con- 
nected the  name  of  EloMm,  the 
plural  of  Eloah,  In  the  battle 
between  El  and  his  father,  the 
allies  of  El,  he  says,  were  called 
Eloeim,  as  those  who  were  with 
Kronos  were  called  Kronioi,^  This 
is,  no  doubt,  a  very  tempting  ety- 
mology of  Eloah ;  but  as  the  best 
Semitic  scholars,  and  particularly 
Professor  Fleischer,  have  declared 
against  it,  we  shall  have,  however 
reluctantly,  to  surrender  it.  Eloah 
is  the  same  word  as  the  Arabic 
ildh,  God. 

In  the  singular,  Eloah  is  used  in  the 
Bible  synonymously  with  El ;  in  the 
plural  it  may  mean  gods  in  general. 


*  Schrader,  in  ZeittchriftderDeut^hcn  Morgenldndischen  Gtsdlschajt^  toL  xxiii.  p.  350. 
'  Bonsen,  Egyvt,  iv.  187.      FragmerUa  Hist,  Crr<Bc.^  vol.  iii.  p.  567. 

■  Fragmenia  Hist.  Grac.,  iii.  pp.  567-571.    That  El  is  the  presiding  deity  of  the 
planet  Saturn  according  to  the  Chaldaeans  is  also  confirmed  by  Diodoros  Siculos,  ii.  30-3. 
^  Osiander,  Zeitsckrift  der  Jkutschen  Morgenldndischen  Gesellschaft,  x.  61. 

*  Frag.  Hist.  Qrac.,  iii.  568,  18.  ol  8i  o^/MUiXot'^HAov  rov  Kp6vov  *EAocl/i  hcwX^cav^ 
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or  false  gods,  but  it  becomes  in  the 
Old  Testament  the  recognised  name 
of  the  tme  Qod,  plnral  in  form^bat 
singnlar  in  meaning.  In  Arabic, 
ildky  without  the  article,  means  a 
Gk>d  in  gWLieral :  with  the  articley 
Al-IUkh,  or  AMh ,  ^  becomes  the  name 
of  the  Gkid  of  Mohammed,  as  it  was 
the  name  of  the  God  of  Abraham 
and  of  Moses. 

The  origin  of  Eloah  or  Hdh  has 
been  frequently  discussed  by  Euro- 
pean as  well  as  by  native  scholars. 
The  Kamus  says  that  there  were 
twenty,  Mohammad  El  Fasi  that 
there  were  thirty,  opinions  about  it. 
Professor  Fleischer,^  whose  judg- 
ment in  soch  matters  we  may 
trust  implicitly,  traces  M^  the 
strong  one,  back  to  a  root  dl 
(with  middle  vav,  aval),  to  be 
thick  and  dense,  to  be  fleshy  and 
strong.  But  he  takes  EloaJi  or 
Edh  for  an  abstract  noun,  in  the 
sense  of  fear,  derived  from  a  totally 
different  root,  viz.  alaJi,  to  be  agi- 
tated, confounded,  perpleiced.  From 
meaning  fear,  Ehah  came  to  mean 
the  object  of  fear  or  reverence, 
and  thus  became  a  name  of 
God.  In  the  same  way  we  find 
jpachad^  which  means  fear,  used  in 
the  sense  of  God  ;  G«n.  xxxi.  42 — 
*•  Except  the  God  of  my  father,  the 
God  of  Abraham,  and  the  fear  of 
Isaac  had  been  with  me.'  And 
again,  v.  53 — *  And  Jacob  sware  by 
the  fear  of  his  father  Isaac.'  In 
Aramaic,  dacJdd,  fear,  is  the  recog- 
nised name  for  God  or  for  an  idol. 


The  same  anciemt  naaae  upptaaa 
also  in  its  feminine  fonn  as  AIUtL^ 
Her  famous  temple  at  TSa£^  in 
Aralna,  was  seccmd  omij  in  import- 
ance to  the  sanctuary  of  MftVlnA 
and  was  destroyed  at  the  cosunaBd 
of  Mohammed.  The  yrosahip  of 
Alldt^  however,  was  not  confined  to 
ihis  one  place ;  and  iliare  can  he 
no  doubt  tiiat  ike  Arabian  goddttm 
AUlaij  mentioiied  by  Herodotoa,* 
is  the  same  as  the  Alldi  of  ihe 
Kor&n. 

Another  fiunoos  name  of  tiie 
deity,  traces  of  which  can  be  iomad 
among  most  of  the  Semitic  natieDa^ 
is  Baaly  or  Bd.  The  As^nassand 
Babylonians,^  the  PhenicianB^  aad 
Carthaginians,  the  Moabites  and 
PhiliatineSy  and,  we  must  add,  the 
Jews  also,  all  knew  of  Bel  or  Baal 
as  a  great,  or  even  as  the  supreme 
God.  Baal  can  hardly  be  oonaSdeced 
as  a  strange  and  foreign  god  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Jewish  people,  who,  in 
spite  of  the  protests  c^  the  Hebrew 
prophets,  wozahipped  him.  so  oqk- 
stantly  in  the  groves  of  Jerasakm. 
He  was  felt  by  then  almost  as  a  home 
deity,  or,  at  all  events,  as  a  Semitie 
deify,  and  among  the  gods  wboan  the 
fathers  served  ontheother  side  of  ihe 
flood,  Bel  hdLd  most  Hkelj  a  vexy 
prominent  place.  Though  ociginalfy 
one^'^  Baal  became  divided  into  many 
divine  personahtiea  throug^h  the  in- 
fluence of  local  worship.  We  hear 
of  a  Baal-tsnr,  Baal-tsidon,  BmlU 
tars,  originally  the  Baal  of  Tyre,  of 
Sidon,  and  Tarsus.     On  two 


'  Ijj,  ail,  «JS1,  '^\ 
■"  i       ^ 

*  See  a  note  by  Professor  Fleischer  in  Delitzsch,  Cmmentar  fiber  die  €hnesisy  jrd  ei, 
i860,  p.  64;  also  Zeitschrift  der  Deutedten  Morgenlattducken  GeMeekqft,  toL  x.  p.  6»; 
and  SitzungeheridUe  der  kontffl.  Sachsischen  GeseUschaft  der  Winensokaftm^  Pkiiotofk. 
Stet.  C^asee,  toI.  xriii.  (1866),  p.  290-291.  Dr.  W.  Wright  ado^  Prof.  ^Fieaache^s 
derivation ;  likewise  Prof.  Kuenen  in  his  work,  De  Godsdieuet  van  Israel^  g.  45. 

»  Osiander,  Zeitschrift  der  Deuischen  Morgenl&ndiechen  Geedleche^,  vn.  p.  479-422, 

t^\JJ\,  AlUt,  goddess,  ia  contracted  from  J^JJV  Al-HAhat 

*  Herod,  iii.  8.  *0»oftjiC<nHn  {pi  *Apdfiioi)  rhw  fi^w  Adpwrow  'OjMntU,  rV  ^  0^aml^t 
'AXtXdr,  In  Herod,  i.  131,  138,  this  name  is  comipted  to  "AAirra.  Sm  OsiaadBr, 
Zeitschrift  der  Deutschen  Morffenlandiaehen  GeaeUetAaft,  ii.  4te-3. 

^  Frag^nenta  Hist.  Grme,  ii.  498, 2.  *  Ibid.  iii.  56S,  21. 

'  M.  de  VogW,  Journal  Miaiique,  1867,  p.  135-         ^.,^,,^^,  byC^OOglc 
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ddabm  £>axid  cm  the  isluiid  of 
lliUltft  we  i«ad  1^  PhosieiazL  dedi- 
cfttkm  to  'MelkBorih,  the  B&al  of 
Tyre.'  At  Sliechem  Baal  m»  wqin 
^ppedaa  BadUbaaniky^  supposed  to 
mean  the  god  of  trsAties  ;  ait  Ekron 
the  I^ulistmea  worsbipfied  him  as 
BaalfZ^ihy^  the  lord  of  flies^  while 
the  Moah^)es»  and  the  Jews  too, 
knew  him  also  by-  tiae  Bame  of 
Baal-peor.^  On  Phesdoian  coina 
Baal  is  called  B&al  SbUmayim, 
the  Baal  of  heayeii^  which  is  the 
Bedsamen,  of  Philo,.  identified  hf 
him  with  liie  snn.^  'When  the 
heat  became  oppressive,  the  aacieiit 
races  of  Phenioia,'  he  sajs,  *  lifted 
their  hand  heayenward  to  the  son. 
For  him  they  considered  the  only 
Grod,  the  lord  c^heayen,  calling  him 
Beelsamdn/  which  with  the  Phe~ 
nioiaiift  is  lord  of  heaven,  and  with 
the  Greeks  2kns.'  We  likewise 
hear  of  JSooZtm,  ot  many  Baals  or 
gods.  And  in  the  saina  way  as  by 
the  side  of  the  male  Ildh  or  AlMk 
we  found  a  female  Alldi,we  also  find 
by  the  side  of  the  male  Baal,  a  fs- 
niale  deity  Baalt^  the  Baaltis  of  the 
Pheniciansk  It  may  be  that  the 
origiiuJ  conception  of  female  deities 
diJ^rs  among  Semitio  and  Aryan 
nations,  and  that  these  feminine 
forms  of  AlMk  and  Baal  w&re  at 
first  intended  only  to  ejq)r6ss  the 
energy  or  activity,  or  the  collective 
pownrs  of  the  deity,  not  a  separate 
being,  least  of  all  a  wi&.  This 
opinion  ®  is  certainly  confirmed  when 
we  see  that  in  a  Carthaginian  in- 
sorij^ion  the  goddess  Tanii  is  called 
the  face  of  Baal!^  and  that  in  the 


inscription  of  Eshmnnaaar,  'the  Si- 
donian  Asiarte  is  called  the  'Mume  of 
Baal,^  In  coarse  of  time,  however, 
this  abstract  idea  was  supplanted 
by  that  of  a  finnale  power,  and  even 
a  wife,  and  aa  such  we  find  BaaiU» 
worshipped  by  Phenicians,^  Baby- 
lonians, and  Assyrians,  ^^  for  the 
name  of  Mylitta  in!  Herodotos  '^ 
is,  according  to  Br.  Oppert,  a  mera 
cozm^on  of  Baaltia, 

Another  fiunous  female  goddess  ia 
Ashtoreth^  a  name  which  presup- 
poses a  masenline  deity,  Ashtwr. 
Traces  of  thia  god  have  been  dis- 
ooTored  in  tiie  Ishtaar  of  the  Baby- 
lonian inscriptions,  and  more  re- 
cency in  the  Ashtar  o£  the  Moabite 
stone.  In  thia  case,  however,  the 
female  deity  beeame  predominant, 
and  was  worshipped,  not  only  by  Car- 
thaginians, Phenieians,  and  Philis- 
tines, but  likewise  by  the  Jews'^ 
when  they  forsook  the  Lord, 
and  served  Baal  and  Ashtaroth.^^ 
The  Syrians  called  her  Astarte,  and 
by  that  ominous  name  she  became 
loKrvfn  to  Greeks  and  Bomans. 
When  Jeremiah  speaks  of  the  Queen 
of  Heaven,**  this  can  only  be  meant 
for  Astarte,  or  Baaltis.  Even  in 
southern  Arabia  there  are  traces  of 
the  worship  of  this  ancient  goddess. 
For  in  San4,  the  ancient  capital  of 
the  Himyaritic  kingdom,  there  was  a 
magnificent  palace  and  temjde  dedi- 
cated to  Venus  (Bait  Ghumddn)^ 
and  the  name  of  Athkur  has  been 
read  in  the  Himyaritic  inscrip- 
tions :  nay,  it  ia  preceded  in  one 
place  by  the  verb  in  the  masculine 
gender.** 


>  Judges  viii.  33  ;  ix.  4.  *  2  Bangs  i.  2,  3,  16.  •  Numbers  xxv. 

*  Fragmenta  Hist.  Gr<BC.  ui.  565,  5.  It  is  impossible  to  change  f^Kiov  into  iJXov,  because 
£1  or  Kronos  is  mentioned  afterwards. 

*  Is  this  the  same  as  Barsamus,  mentioned  by  Moses  of  Chorene  {Hist.  Arm,  i.  13)  as 
a  deified  hero  worshipped  by  the  Syrians  ?  Or  is  Barsamus  the  Son  of  Heaven  ?  See 
Rawlinson,  Ancient  Monarchies,  i.  p.  1x6. 

*  De  Vogii^,  l.c.  p.  138. 

'  ^i-jQ,  cf.  ^^j|3i| .  •  Syn-DT,  cf.  n  irr  a^, 

*  Froffmenta  Hist.  Grcsc.  iii.  569,  25.  *•  Ibid.  iv.  283,  9. 

"  Herod,  i.  131,  199.  "  i  Kings  xi.  5.  "  Judges  iii.  12. 

»*  jer.  Tii.  18,  D^.Qj^n  n?^. 

"  Osiander,  1.  e.  p.  472.  Gildemeister,  Zeitsohrift  der  D.  M.  G.  xxir.  pp.  180>  181"; 
Lenormant,  Camptes-rendus  des  stances  de  CAcad.  des  inscriptions  et  belles-lettres  de 
Tamie  1867 ;  Levy,  Zeitschr\ft  der  D.  M.  G.  xxiv.  p.  189.  /    ^^^  ^1^ 
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Another  word,  meaning  originally 
king,  which  most  have  been  fixed 
upon  as  a  name  of  the  Deity  in 
prehistoric  times,  is  the  Hebrew 
Melech.  We  find  it  in  Moloch,  who 
was  worshipped,  not  only  at  Car- 
thage, in  the  Islands  of  Crete  and 
Rhodes,  but  likewise  in  the  vaUey 
of  Hinnom.  We  find  the  same 
word  in  Milcom,  the  god  of  the 
Ammonites,  who  had  a  sanctuary 
in  Mount  Olivet;  and  the  gods 
Adrammelech  and  Anammelech,  to 
whom  the  Sepharvites  burnt  their 
children  in  the  fire,'  seem  again  but 
local  varieties  of  the  same  ancient 
Semitic  idol. 

Adondi,  which  in  Hebrew  means 
my  lord,  and  in  the  Old  Testament  is 
used  exclusively  of  Jehovah,  appears 
in  Phenicia  as  the  name  of  the 
Supreme  Dei^,  and  after  under- 
going  manifold  mythological  trans- 
formations, the  same  name  has 
become  familiar  to  us  through  the 
Greek  tales  about  the  bcMBiutiM 
youth  Adonis,  loved  by  Aphrodite, 
and  killed  by  the  wild  boar  of  Ares. 

ElyoUj  which  in  Hebrew  means 
the  Highest,  is  used  in  the  Old 
Testament  as  a  predicate  of  God. 
It  occurs  also  by  itself  as  a  name 
of  Jehovah.  Melchizedek  is  called 
emphatically  the  priest  of  El  elySn, 
the  priest  of  the  most  high  Gt>d. 

Bat  this  name  again  is  not  re- 
stricted to  Hebrew.  It  occurs  in 
the  Pbenician  cosmogony  as  Elitm, 
the  highest  God,  the  Father  of 
Heaven,  who  was  the  father  of  El. 
Dr.  Oppert  has  identified  this  Eliun 
with  the  minus  mentioned  by  Da- 
mascius. 

Another  word  used  in  the  Bible, 


sometimes  in  combination  with  El, 
and  more  frequently  alone,  as  a  name 
of  the  supreme  deity,  is  SJtuddai^^i^e 
Powerful.  It  comes  from  a  kindred 
root  to  that  which  has  yielded  ihe 
substantive  Shed,  meaning  demon 
in  the  language  of  the  Talmud,  and 
the  plur.  SJiedim,  a  name  for  fidse 
gods  or  idols  in  the  Old  Testament 
This  name  occurs  as  Set  or  Sed  in 
the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions.'  It 
is  there  uie  name  of  a  god  intro- 
duced by  the  shepherds,  and  one  of 
his  surnames  is  given  as  Bcud,  The 
same  deity  Shaddai,  the  Power- 
ful, has,  by  a  clever  conjecture, 
been  discovered  as  one  of  the 
deities  worshipped  by  the  ancient 
Phenicians.^ 

While  these  names  of  the  Deity 
and  some  others  are  shared  in  com> 
mon  by  all,  or  by  the  most  im- 
portant members  of  the  Semitic 
family,  and  must  therefore  have 
existed  previous  to  the  first  Semitic 
separation,  there  are  others  peculiar 
to  each  branch. 

Thus  the  name  of  Jehovah,  or 
Jahveh,^  as  it  seems  originally  to 
have  been  pronouDced,  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  divme  name  peculiar  to  the 
Jews.  It  is  true  that  in  a  well- 
known  passage  of  Lydus,  TAG*  is 
said  to  have  been  the  name  of  God 
among  the  ChaldsaaDS.  But  grant- 
ine  that  lAO  was  the  same  word  as 
Jsbhveh  or  Jehovah  or  Jah  (as  in 
Hallelu-jah),  may  not  Lydus  by  the 
Chaldceans  have  simply  meant  tbe 
Jews?  Ifi  as  Sir  Henry  RawHn- 
son  maintains,  the  name  of  Jehovah 
occurred  in  the  Babylonian  inscrip- 
tions, the  case  would  be  difiTerent ; 
we  should  then  have  to  admit  that 


f  I'^B?,  OP  *5^  ^^. 


'  2  Kings  xrii.  31. 

'  De  Vogiii,  1.  c.  p.  160. 

*  Btinsen,  Eyypi,  iv.  221.    De  Vogiii,  Melanges  ^Archcologie^  p.  77. 

*  Theodoret.  Q^(t8t.  xv.  ad.  Exodum  (420  a.d.)  :  KoKown  84  v^h  "StOftaptTreu  lABE, 
^lovScubt  9k  lAA.  Diod.  Sic.  i.  94(59  B.C.):  irofw  84  ro7s  *lovB<dois  Mwvo^r  rhm  *UJ^ 
4iruea\o^fx§yov  0ctfv,  k.t.X. 

*  Lydus,  De  Mensibus,  iv.  38,  14:  0«  XaA8cubi  rhv  B^p  lAH  \iyovciy  wnX  to5  ^mk 
r<nrr6p'  tJ  ^ivUwv  y\^<r<ri^  Koi  SABAXie  84  iroWaxov  \4yerat,  otop  6  vwkp  rohs  l»rs 
ir6\ovs,  rovriffrty  6  9iiM^ovpy6s,  Bunsen,  Egypt,  iy.  193  ;  Rcnan,  SanchoniatAon,  p.  44, 
note.    And  see  Diodorus  Siculus,  i.  94,  2. 
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this  name,  too,  was  fixed  before  tbe 
Semitic  family  was  broken  up ;  but 
until  this  is  ftilly  proved,  we  shall 
be  justified  in  claiming  JeJiovah  as 
a  name  of  the  Deity  peculiar  to 
Hebrew,  or,  at  all  events,  as  fixed  by 
the  Hebrew  prophets  in  the  sense 
of  the  one  true  6od,  opposed  to  all 
other  gods  of  the  Semitic  race.* 

But  whetber  we  include  or  ex- 
clude the  name  of  Jehovah,  we 
have,  I  think,  sufl&cient  witnesses 
to  establish  what  we  wished  to 
establish,  viz.,that  there  was  a  period 
durine  which  the  ancestors  of  the 
Semifac  family  had  not  yet  been 
divided,  whether  in  language  or  in 
religion.  That  period  transcends  the 
recollection  of  every  one  of  the 
Semitic  races  in  the  same  way  as 
neither  Hindus,  Greeks,  nor  Romans 
have  any  recollection  of  the  time 
when  they  spoke  a  common  lan- 
guage, and  worshipped  their  Father 
in  heaven  by  a  jname  that  was 
as  yet  neither  Sanskrit,  nor  Greek, 
nor  Latin.  But  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
call  this  prehistoric  period  historical 
in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.  It 
was  a  real  period,  because,  unless  it 
was  real,  all  the  reaUties  of  the 
Semitic  languages  and  the  Semitic 
religions,  such  as  we  find  them 
after  their  separation,  would  be  un- 
intelligible. Hebrew,  Syriac,  and 
Arabic  point  to  a  common  source 
as  much  as  Sanskrit,  Greek,  and 
Latin;  and  unless  we  can  bring 
ourselves  to  doubt  that  the  Hindus, 
the  Greeks,  the  Bomans,  and  the 
Teutons  derived  the  worship  of 
their  principal  deity  from  their  com- 
mon Aryan  sanctuary,  we  shall  not 
be  able  to  deny  that  there  was 
likewise  a  primitive  religion  of 
the  whole  Semitic  race,  and  that 
Ely  the  Strong  One  in  heaven,  was 
invoked  by  the  ancestors  of  all  the 
Semitic  races,  before  there  were 
Babylonians  in  Babylon,  Fhenicians 


in  Sidon  and  Tyrus,  before  there 
were  Jews  in  Mesopotamia  or  Jeru- 
salem. The  evidence  of  the  Semitic 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Aryan 
languages:  the  conclusion  cannot 
be  different. 

We  now  come  to  the  third  nucleus 
of  language,  and  as  I  hope  to  show, 
of  religion  also— to  that  which  forms 
the  foundation  of  the  Turanian 
world.  The  subject  is  extremely  dif- 
ficult, and  I  confess  I  doubt  whether 
I  shall  succeed  in  engaging  your 
sympathy  in  favour  of  the  religious 
opinions  of  people  so  strange,  so 
far  removed  from  us,  as  the  Chinese, 
the  Mongolians,  the  Samoyedes,  the 
Finns,  and  Lapps.  We  naturally  take 
an  interest  in  the  ancient  history  of 
the  Aryan  and  Semitic  nations,  for 
after  all,  we  are  ourselves  Aryan  in 
language,  and  Semitic,  at  least  to  a 
certain  extent,  in  religion.  But  what 
have  we  in  common  with  the  Tura- 
nians, with  Chinese  and  Samoyedes  ? 
Very  little,  it  may  seem  ;  and  yet  it 
is  not  very  httle,  for  it  is  our  com- 
mon humanity.  It  is  not  the  yellow 
skin  and  the  nigh  cheekbones  that 
make  the  man.  Nay,  if  we  look  but 
steadily  into  those  black  Chinese 
eves,  we  shall  find  that  there,  too, 
tfiere  is  a  soul  that  responds  to  a 
soul,  and  that  the  God  whom 
they  ^nean  is  the  same  Gt>d  whom 
we  mecm,  however  helpless  their 
utterance,  however  imperfect  their 
worship. 

K  we  take  the  religion  of  China 
as  the  earliest  representative  of 
Turanian  worship,  the  question  is, 
whether  we  can  find  any  names  of 
the  Deity  in  Chinese  which  appear 
again  in  the  religions  and  mytho- 
logies of  other  Turanian  tribes,  such 
as  the  Mandshus,  the  Mongolians,  the 
Tatars,  or  Finns.  I  confess  that,  con- 
sidering the  changing  and  shifting 
character  of  the  Turanian  languages, 
considering  also  the  long  interval 


'  lioheck,  Aglaopkamus,^,  461.  Sir  H.  Bavlinson  has  kindly  informed  me  that  he 
doubts  whether  Yahn,  which  occurs  in  the  sense  of  God  in  the  Assyrian  inscription, 
helonged  properly  to  the  Assyrian  language.  He  thinks  that  it  may  have  been  borrowed 
from  Syria,  and  adopted  with  the  language,  as  were  so  many  other  foreign  terms. 
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of  time  that  must  have  passed 
between  the  first  linguistic  and 
religious  settlement  in  China,  and 
thelater  gradual  and  imperfect  con- 
solidation of  the  other  Turanian 
races,  I  was  not  very  sanguine  in 
my  expectation  that  any  such  names 
as  Dyaus  pilar  among  the  Aryans,, 
or  ^Z  and  Baal  among  the  Shemites, 
could  have  survived  in  the  religions 
traditions  of  the  vast  Turanian 
world.  However,  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  look  for  such 
names  in  Chinese,  lyiongolian,  and 
Turkish ;  still  less,  why  we  should 
pass  them  by  with  indifference  or 
incredulity  because,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  their  coincidence 
is  not  so  striking  and  convincing  as 
that  of  the  Semitic  and  Aryan  names 
of  the  Deity.  There  are  in  researches 
of  this  kind  different  degrees  of 
certainty,  and  I  am  the  very  last 
person  to  slur  them  over,  and  to 
represent  all  our  results  aa  equally 
certain.  But  if  we  want  to  arrive 
at  tetrafirTnot,  we  must  not  mind  a 
plunge  now  and  then ;  and  if  we 
wish  to  mount  a  ladder,  we  must  not 
be  a&aid  of  taking  the  first  step. 
The  coincidences  between  the  reli- 
gious phraseology  of  Chinese  and 
other  Turanian  languages  are  cer- 
tainly not  like  the  coincidences 
betweeflL  Greek  and  Sanskrit,  or 
between  Hebrew  and  Phenician; 
but  they  are  such,  that  they  ought 
not  to  be  neglected  by  the  pioneers 
of  a  new  science. 

You  remember  that  the  popular 
worship  of  ancient  China  was  a 
worship  of  sin^e  spirits,  of  powers, 
OC,  we  migjbt  almost  say,  of  names ; 
Uie  names  of  the  most  prominent 
powers  of  nature  which  are  sup- 
posed to  exercise  an.  infiuegotce  for 
good  or  evil  on  the  life  of  man. 


^  In  die  Shu-king  (3,  11)  Tien  is  called  Shasg-ti9ii«  or  High  Heoyen*  which  ia 
synonymoufl  with  Shang-te,  High  Spirit,  another  very  common  name  of  the  supreme 
deity.  The  Confucians,  nevar  made  anj  image  of  Sh^g-te»  but  the  Taosse  i»waBmied 
their  (Tah^hwang)  Shang-te  under  the  human  fbrm. — ^Uedlmrati  Inqtiir^j  p.  4^. 

*  Chalmers,  Origin  qf  the  CI^'»eM,.p.  14;  Medhunt,  L  c,  p.  tx^;  contrast  In^vmb 
Shins  and  Shajigti. 


We  find  a  belief  in  spirits  of  &e 
sky,  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars, 
the  earth,  the  mountains,  the  riv«rs ; 
to  say  nothing  as  yet  of  the  spirits 
of  the  departed.  In.  China,  where 
there  always  has  been  a  strong  ten- 
dency towards  order  and  regularity, 
some  kind  of  system  has  been 
superinduced  by  the  recognition  of 
two  powers,  one  active,  the  other 
passive,  one  male,  the  other  female, 
which  comprehend  everything,  and 
which,  in  the  mind  of  the  more 
enlightened,  tower  high  above  the 
great  crowd  of  minor  spirits.  These 
two  powers  are  within  and  beneath 
and  behind  everything  that  is 
double  in  nature,  and  they  have 
frequently  been  identified  with 
heaven  and  earth*  We  can  clearly 
see,  however,  that  the  i^irit  of 
heaven  occupied  from  the  beg^iniung 
a  much  higher  position  than  the 
spirit  of  the  earth*  It  is  in  the 
historical  books  only,  in  the  Shu- 
Eang,^  that  we  are  told  that  heaven 
and  earth  together  are  the  &thep  and 
mother  of  all  things.  In  the  ancient 
poetry  Heaveti  alone  is  both  fia^er  < 
and  mother.*  This  spirit  of  heaven 
is  known  in  Chinese  by  the  name  of 
Tieny  aad  wherever  in  other  religions 
we  should  expect  the  name  01  ihe 
supreme  deity,  whether  Jupiter  or 
Allah,  we  find  in  Chinese  the  name 
of  Tie7i  or  sky.  This  Ti&n,  accord- 
ing to  the  Imperial  Dictionary  of 
Kang^iee,  means  the  GrreEtt  One,  he 
that  dwells  on  high  and  regnlatee 
all  below.  We  see  in  fiwjt  that  Tieny 
originally  the  name  of  sky,  has 
passed  in  Chinese  through  nearly 
all  the  phases,  from  the.  lowest  to 
the  highest,  through  which,  the 
Aryan,  name  &r  sky,  dyoMSf.-g^aaed 
in  the  poetry,,  the  religton^^nKg^hcK 
logy,  and.  philosophy,  of  India  and 
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Gxseeoe..  Tlie  sign  of  tien  in  Chinese 
isr  ^,  and  iikifit  is  oomponndod  of 
two  signs:  "Ji^  ta^  which  means  great, 
and  — '  yih^  which  means  one.  The 
aky,  therefore,  was  conceived  as  the 
One,  the  PeerlesB,  and  as  the  Great, 
the  High^  the  Exalted.  1  remember 
reading  in  a  Chinese  book,  'As 
there  is  bat  on0  sky,  how  can  there 
be  many  gods?'  In  &ct,  their  belief 
in  Tien,  the  spirit  of  heaven, 
moulded  the  whole  of  the  religious 
phraseology  of  the  Chinese..  '  The 
glorions  heaven,'  we  ready  'is  called 
bright,  it  acoompanies  yon.wherever 
you  go;  the  glorious  heaven  is 
called  luminous,  it  goes  wherever 
yon  roam.'  Tien  is  ctdled  the  an- 
oeatoFof  all  things ;  the  highest  that 
is- above.  He  is  called  the  great 
framer,  who  makes  things  as  a 
potter  fioDieB  an  earthen  vessel. 
The  Chinese  also  speak  of  i^e 
daorees  and  the  will  of  Heaven,  of 
the  steps  of  Heaven  or  Providence. 
The  sages  who  teach  the  people 
are  sent  by  heaven^  and  Confucius 
himself  is  said  to  have  been  used 
by  heaven  as  the  'alarum'  of  the 
world.  The  same  Gonfiioius,  when 
on  the  brink  of  despondenoy,  be- 
cause no  one  would  believe  in:  him, 
knows  of  one  comfort  only;  that 
<K2mfort  is :  '  Hea^v^en  knows  me.'  It 
ia  clear  &om  many  passages  that 
"With  Gonfddns  Tien  or  the  Spirit 
of  Heaven  was  the  supreme  deity, 
and  that  he  looked  upon  the  other 
^ds  of  the  peaple,.the'spiHt8.of  the 
air,  the  mountains  and  the  rivers, 
the  spirits  also  of  the  departed, 
Tmy  much  with  the  same  feelings 
wiih  whiflk  Sakrates  regarded  the 
mythological  deities-  of  Gbeeoe. 
Thus  when  asked  on  one  occasion 
how  the  spiiite  ^lonld  be  served, 
he  replied :  '  K  we  are  not  able  to 
serve  men,  how  can  w*  serve  the 
spirits  ? '  And  at  another,  time  he 
aaid   in  his  short  and   significant 


manner:  'Respect  the   Gk)dSy  and 
keep  them  at  a  distance.'  ^ 

We  have  now  to  see  whether  we 
can  find  any  traoes  of  this  belief  in 
a  supreme  spirit  of  heaven,  among 
the  other  branches  of  the  Tnraauan 
class,  the  Mandshus,  Mongolians, 
Tatars,  FinnSy  or  Lapps.  ^  there 
are  many  names  for  sky  in  the 
Turanian  dialects,  it  would  not  be 
absolutely  necessary  that  wa  should 
find  the  same  name  which,  we  found 
in  Chinese:  yet,,  if  traces  of  that 
name  could  be  fbund  among  Mon- 
golians and  Tatars,  our  argument 
would,,  no  doubt,  gpin  far  greater 
strength.  It  is  the  same  in  all  re- 
searches of  compa]?ative  mythology. 
If  we  find  the  same  conceptions,  tiie 
same  myths  and  legends,  in  India, 
(Greece,  Italy,  and  Grermany,  there  is, 
no  doubt,  some  presumption  in 
favour  of  their  common,  origin,  but 
no  more.  But  if  we  meet  with 
gods  aDdh^x)es,  having  the  same 
names  in  the  mythology  of  the 
Veda,  and  in  the  mySiology  of 
Greece  and  Kome  and  Germany, 
then  we  stand  on  firmer  ground.  We 
have  then  to  deal  with  real  fjEicts 
that  cannot  be  disputed,  and  all 
that  remains  is  to  explain  them. 
In  Turanian  mythology,  however, 
such  feicts  are  not  easily  brought 
together.  With  the  exception  of 
China,  we  know  very  little  of 
the  ancient  history  of  the  Tura- 
nian races,  and  what  we  know  of 
their  present  state  comes  frequently 
from  prejudiced  observers.  Besides, 
their  old  heathendom  is  fast  dis- 
appearing before  the  advance  of 
Buddhism,  Mohammedanism,  and 
Christianity.  Yet  if  we  take  the 
accounts  of  the  most  tmstworthy 
travellers  in  Central  and  Northern 
Asia^  and  more  particularly  the 
careful  observations  of  Castren,  we 
cannot  but  recognise  some  most 
striking  coincidences  inthe  scattered 
notices  of  the  religion  of  the  Tun- 


Medhnnrt,  Beply  to  Dr.  Boone,  p.  32. 
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gnsic,  Mongolic,  Tataric,  and  Finnic 
tribes.  Everywhere  we  find  a  wor- 
ship of  the  spirits  of  nature,  of  the 
spirits  of  the  departed,  though  be- 
hind and  above  it  there  rises  the 
belief  in  some  higher  power,  known 
by  different  names,  sometimes  called 
the  Father,  the  Old  One,  who  is  the 
Maker  and  Protector  of  the  world, 
and  who  always  resides  in  heaven. 
Chinese  historians  are  the  only 
writers  who  give  us  an  account  of 
the  earlier  history  of  some  of  these 
Turanian  tribes,  particularly  of  the 
Huns,  whom  they  call  HiongnUy  and 
of  the  Turks,  whom  they  call  Tukiu, 
They  relate*  that  the  Huns  wor- 
shipped the  sun,  the  moon,  the 
spirits  of  the  sky  and  the  earth,  and 
the  spirits  of  the  departed,  and  that 
their  priests,  the  Shamans,  possessed 
a  power  over  the  clouds,  being  able 
to  bring  down  snow,  hail,  rain,  and 
wind.* 

Menander,  a  Byzantine  historian, 
relates  of  the  Turks  that  in  his 
time  they  worshipped  the  fire,  the 
water,  and  the  earth,  but  that  at  the 
same  time  they  believed  in  a  Ood, 
the  maker  of  the  world,  and  offered 
to  him  sacrifices  of  camels,  oxen,  and 
sheep. 

Still  later  we  get  some  informa- 
tion from  medicBval  travellers,  such 
as  Piano  Carpini  and  Marco  Polo, 
who  say  that  the  Mongol  tribes  paid 
great  reverence  to  the  sun,  the  fire, 
and  the  water,  but  that  they  believed 
also  in  a  great  and  powerful  God, 
whom  they  called  Natagai(^2^M^j) 
or  Itoga. 

In  modem  times  we  have  chiefly 
to  depend  on  Gastrin,  who  had  eyes 
to  see  and  ears  to  hear  what  few 
other  travellers  would  have  seen  or 
heard,  or  understood.  Speaking  of 
the  Tungusic  tribes,  he  says,  '  they 
worship  the  sun,  the  moon,  the 
stars,  the  earth,  fire,  the  spirits  of 
forests,  rivers,  and  certain  sacred 


localities ;  they  worship  even  images 
and  fetishes,  but  with  all  this  they 
retain  a  faith  in  a  supreme  being 
which  they  call  Buga:  »  '  The  Sa- 
moyedes,*  he  says,  '  worship  idols 
and  various  natural  objects ;  but 
thev  always  profess  a  belief  in  a 
higher  divine  power  which  they  call 
JVww.' 

This  deity  which  is  called  Nwn 
is  also  called  Jwma  by  the  Samo- 
yedes,*  and  is  in  fact  the  same  deity 
which  in  the  grand  mythology  of 
Finland  is  known  under  the  name 
of  Jumala.     The  mythology  of  Kn- 
land  has  been  more  carefully  pre- 
served than  the  mythologies  of  al! 
the  other  Altaic  races,  and  in  their 
ancient  epic  poems  which  have  been 
kept  up  by  oral  tradition  for  ccb- 
turies,  and  have  been  written  down 
but  very  lately,  we  have  magnificent 
descriptions  of  Jumala,  the  deity  of 
the  sl^.    Jumala  meant  originaUj 
the  sky.  It  is  derived,  as  Castren  has 
shown  (p.  24),  fix>m  Junta,  thonder, 
and  la,  the  place,  meaning  therefore 
the  place  of  thunder,  or  the  sky. 
It    is    used   first  of   all   for   slky, 
secondly  for  god  of  the  sky,  and 
thirdly  for  gods  in  general.     The 
very  same  word,  only  modified  ac- 
cording to  the  phonetic   roles  of 
each  language,  occurs  among  the 
Lapps  (p.  11),  the  Esthonians,  i^ 
Syrjanes,  the  Tcheremissiaiis,  and 
the  Votyakes   (p.  24).       We  can 
watch  the  growth  and  tho  changes 
of  this  heavenly  deity  as  we  catch 
a  glimpse  here  and  there  of  the 
religious  thoughts  of  these  Altaic 
tribes.    An  old  Samoyede  woman 
who  was  asked  by  Caetren  (p.  16) 
whether  she  ever  said  her  prayers, 
replied : '  Every  morning  I  step  out  of 
my  tent  and  bow  before  the  sun,  and 
say :  "  When  thou  risest,  I,  too,  rise 
from  my  bed."     And  every  erening 
I  say:  "When  thou  sinkest  down, 
I,  too,  sink  down  to  rest." '     That 


*  Casti^n,  VorUiungen  uber  Finnische  Mythologies  p.  2. 

*  Ibid.  1.  c,  p.  36.  »  Is  this  the  Russian  *  bog,*  god  ? 

*  Gastrin,!,  c,  p.  13. 
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was  her  prayer,  perliaps  the  whole 
of  her  rehgious  service; — a  poor 
prayer  it  may  seem  to  us,  but  not  to 
her:  for  it  made  that  old  woman 
look  twice  at  least  every  day  away 
from  earth  and  up  to  heaven ;  it  im- 
plied that  her  life  was  bound  up  with 
a  larger  and  higher  life ;  it  encircled 
the  daily  routine  of  her  earthly  exist- 
ence with  something  of  a  divine 
halo.  She  herself  was  evidently 
proud  of  it,  for  she  added,  with  a 
touch  of  self-righteousness  :  '  There 
are  wild  people  who  never  say  their 
morning  and  evening  prayers.* 

As  in  this  case  the  deity  of  the 
sky  is  represented,  as  it  were,  by 
the  sun,  we  see  Jumala,  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances,  conceived  as 
the  deity  of  the  sea.  When  walk- 
ing one  evening  with  a  Samoyede 
sailor  along  the  coast  of  the  Polar 
Sea,  Castren  asked  him  :  *  Tell  me, 
where  is  NumP*  (i.e.  Jumala.) 
Without  a  moment's  hesitation  the 
old  sailor  pointed  to  the  dark,  dis- 
tant sea,  and  said  :  *  Jffe  w  there' 

Again,  in  the  epic  poem  KalevAla, 
when  the  hostess  of  Pohjola  is  in 
labour,  sho  calls  on  Jomala,  and 
says :  *  Come  now  into  the  bath, 
Jumala,  into  the  warmth,  O  lord  of 
the  air ! '     (p.  19.) 

At  another  time  Jumala  is  the 
god  of  the  air,  and  is  invoked  in  the 
following  lines  (p.  21)  : 

Harness  now  thyself,  Jumala, 
Bnler  of  the  air,  thy  horses ! 
Bring  them  forth,  thy  rapid  racers, 
Drive  the  sledge  with  glittering  colours, 
Passing  tlurongh  onr  bones,  our  ankles, 
Thiongh  our  flesh  that  shakes  and  trembles, 
Thiouffh  our  veins  which  seem  all  broken. 
Knit  the  flesh  and  bones  together, 
Fasten  rein  to  vein  more  finnly. 
Let  our  joints  be  fllled  with  silver, 
Let  our  veins  with  gold  be  running ! 

In  all  these  cases  the  deity  in- 
voked is  the  same,  it  is  the  deity 
of  the  sky,  Jumala ;  but  so  indefinite 
is  his  character,  that  we  can  hardly 
say  whether  he  is  the  god  of  the 
sl^,  or  the  sun,  or  the  sea,  or  the 


air,  or  whether  he  is  a  supreme 
deity  reflected  in  all  these  aspects 
of  nature. 

However,  you  will  naturally  ask, 
where  is  there  any  similarity  be- 
tween the  name  of  that  deity  and 
the  Chinese  deity  of  the  sky,  Tien  ? 
The  common  worship  of  Jumala 
may  prove  some  kind  of  religious 
concentration  among  the  diflferent 
Altaic  nations  in  the  North  of  Asia, 
but  it  does  not  prove  any  pre- 
historic community  of  worship  be- 
tween those  nations  and  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  China.  It  is  true 
that  the  Chinese  IVen,  with  its  three 
meanings  of  sky,  god  of  the  sky, 
and  god  in  gener^  is  the  exact 
counterpart  of  the  North  Turanian 
Jumala ;  but  stiU  wo  want  more ;  wo 
want  traces  of  the  same  name  of 
the  deity  in  China,  in  Mongolia, 
and  Tataiy,  just  as  we  found  the 
name  of  Jupiter  in  India  and  Italy, 
and  the  name  of  El  in  Babylon  and 
Palestine. 

Well,  let  us  remember  that 
Chinese  is  a  monosyllabic  language, 
and  that  the  later  Turanian  dia- 
lects have  entered  into  the  agglu- 
tinative stage,  that  is  to  say,  that 
they  use  derivative  suffixes,  and  we 
shall  then  without  much  difficulty 
discover  ti*aces  of  the  Chinese  word 
Tien^  with  all  its  meanings,  among 
some  at  least  of  the  most  important 
of  the  Turanian  races.  In  the 
Mongolian  language  we  find  Teng^ri} 
and  this  means,  first,  sky;  tiien, 
god  of  the  sky;  then,  god  in  general; 
and  lastly  spirit  or  demon,  whether 
good  or  bad. 

I  think  you  will  see  the  import- 
ant bearing  of  this  discovery,  for 
it  clinches  the  argument  as  nothing 
else  could  have  clinched  it.  Un- 
less we  had  found  the  same  name 
of  the  supreme  deity  in  the  hymns 
of  the  Veda  and  in  the  prayer  of 
the  priestesses  at  Dodona,  we  could 
not  have  forced  the  conviction  that 
it  was  originally  one  and  the  same 


'  Turkish 'tangly  *(^rJo\t  or  j^^,  tenri),  tlio  Yakutc  *  tr.ngnra.* 
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aonceptionof  diyine  personalily,  that 
had  been  worshipp^  long  before 
the  Hindns  had  entered  nidia,  or 
the  dove  had  alighted  on  the  oak  of 
Dodona.  The  same  applies  to  the 
Chinese  Tien  and  ihe  Mongolian 
Tengri,  And  this  is  not  all.  Byafor^ 
tnnate  accident  the  Turanian  name 
of  Tengri  can  be  traeed  back  &om 
the  modem  Mongolian  to  an  earlier 
period.  Ohinese  authors,  in  their 
acconnts  of  ihe  early  history  of  the 
Hnns,  tell  ns  that  the  title  given 
by  the  Htms  to  their  leaders  was 
tcmgli-hatu  (or  tchen-jii).*  This 
ta/ngli'kutu  meant  in  their  lan- 
guage Son  of  Heaven,  and  you  will 
remember  that  the  same  name, 
Son  of  Heaven,  is  still  given  to  the 
Chinese  Emperor.^  It  does  not 
mean  Son  of  God,  but  Emperor  by 
the  grace  of  Qod.  Now  the  Chi- 
nese title  is  iieth'tze,  corresponding 
to  the  Hunnish  tangli-kutu.  Hence 
Hunnish  ia/ng-U,  or  Mongolian  teng- 
n\  are  the  same  as  the  Chinese  Tien, 

Again  in  the  historical  aoconnts 
which  the  Chinese  give  of  the  Th- 
Mu,  the  ancestors  of  the  Turfcs, 
it  is  said  that  they  worshipped  the 
Spirits  of  the  Earth,  and  iiiat  they 
oaUed  these  sprits  pu-teng-i-li. 
Here  the  first  syllable  must  be  in- 
tended for  earth,  while  in  tengA^i 
we  have  again  the  same  word  as 
i^e  MoBgoHcm  tengri^  only  used, 
even  at  that  early  time,  no 
longer  in  the  sense  of  heaven,  or 
god  of  heaven,  but  as  a  name  of 
gods  and  «pirite  in  general.  We 
find  a  similar  transition  of  mean- 
ing in  the  modem  Yakute  word 
tcmga/ra.  It  means  the  sky,  and  it 
means  Ood ;  but  among  the  Chris- 
tian converts  in  Siberia,  t(mgwra  is 
also  used  to  signify  *tiie  Saints.' 
The  wild  reindeer  is  called  in  Yakute 
Ghod's  reindeer,  because  it  lives  in 
the  open  air,  or  because  God  alone 
takes  care  of  it. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  flame 


kind  of  evictonoe  which  enabled  ns 
to  establish  a  primitiv©  Aryan 
and  a  primitive  Semitic  reiigion: 
we  have  a  common  name,  and  this 
name  given  to  the  highest  deify, 
preserved  in  the  monosyllabic  lan- 
guage of  China,  and  in  the  eognste, 
though  agglutinative,  dialecftB  -of 
some  of  the  pmwJipal  Norflk  Tb- 
raman  tribes.  We  find  in  tfasBe 
words,  not  merely  a  vague  simi- 
larity of  sound  and  meanrnq^,  bst, 
by  watching  their  growth  in  C%dneK» 
Mongolian,  and  Turkish,  we  are 
able  to  discover  in  them  tiaoeB  of 
organic  identity,  Bverywliere  ih^ 
begin  with  the  meaning  of  sky, 
they  rise  to  the  meaning  of  God, 
and  they  sink  down  again  to  iiie 
meaning  of  gods  and  spirite.  Tbt 
changes  in  the  meaning  of  thsR 
words  ran  parallel  with  the  ohanges 
that  took  place  in  the  religions  of 
these  nations,  which  in  Ohina,  as 
elsewhere,  o<mibine  the  wDrship 
of  numberless  spirits  witii  the  be- 
lief in  a  supreme  heavenly  deity. 

Did  we  allow  ourselves  to  "be 
guided  by  mere  similarity  of  soond 
and  meaning,  it  would  be  easy,  for 
instance,  to  t^mieot  the  name  gives 
to  the  higjiest  deity  by  ihe  Ssme- 
yedes,  Num^  the  same  as  the  FzmuA 
Jmna(la)j  with  the  name  nsed  &r 
Gt)d  in  the  language  of  Tibet,  Nam, 
This  might  seem  a  most  imporim^ 
link,  because  it  would  help  ns  to 
establish  an  original  identity  of  idi- 
gion  among  members  of  the  Korfii 
and  South  Turanian  branches.  But 
till  we  know  something  of  & 
anteoedents  of  the  Tibetan  wad, 
till  we  know,  as  I  said  belbre,  ite 
organic  growth,  ^we  cannot  think  of 
using  it  tor  such  purposes. 

K  we  now  turn  for  a  moment  to 
the  minor  spirits  believed  in  by  €ie 
large  masses  in  China,  we  shall 
easily  see  that  tiiey,  too,  in  their 
character  ^re  strikingly  lifce  the 
spirits  woBshipped  by  the  Worfli 


'  Schott,  Ueber  dans  AltaUche  SpraohgeschUoht,  p.  9. 
*  Schott,  Chinesische  Literature  p.  63. 
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Ttuanian  tribes.  Th<3se  spirite  in 
Chinese  are  called  Shm,^  which  is 
really  the  name  given  to  every  in- 
visible power  or  influence  which 
can  be  perceived  in  operation  in  the 
tmiverse.  Some  Shms  or  spirits 
receive  real  worship,  which  is  gra- 
duated according  to  their  dignity; 
otiberB  are  looked  npon  with  fear. 
The  spirits  of  pestilence  are  driven 
out  and  dispersed  by  exorcism; 
many  are  only  talked  about.  There 
are  so  many  spirits  that  it  seems 
impossible  to  fix  their  exact  number. 
The  principal  classes^  are  the 
celestial  spirits  (tien  shin),  the 
terrestrial  spirits  (ti  ki),  and  the 
ancestral  spirits  (jin  kwei),  and  this 
is  the  order  ^  in  which  they  are 
ranked  according  to  their  dignity. 
Among  celestial  spirits  (tien  shin) 
"we  find  the  spirits  of  the  sun  and 
4he  moon  and  the  stars,  the  clouds, 
"wind,  thunder,  and  rain;  among 
terrestrial  spirits,  those  of  the 
mountains,  the  fields,  the  grain, 
the  rivers,  the  trees,  the  year. 
Among  the  departed  spirits  are 
those  of  the  emperors,  the  sages, 
and  other  public  benefactors,  which 
are  to  be  revered  by  the  whole 
nation,  while  each  &,mily  has  its 
own  mcmes  which  are  treated  with 
special  reverence  and  honoured  by 
many  superstitious  rites.^ 

The  same  state  of  reUgious  feel- 
ing is  exhibited  among  the  North 
Turanian  tribes,  only  without  those 
minute  distinctions  and  regulations 
in  which  the  Chinese  mind  dehghts. 
The  Samoyedes,  as  we  saw,  believed 
in  a  supreme  god  of  heaven,  called 
Ntim;  but  Gastrin,  who  lived  so 
long  among  them,  says :  '  The  chief 
deities  invoked  by  their  priests  or 


sorcerers,  the  Shamams,  are  the  so- 
called  Tadehejos,^  invisible  spirits 
dwelling  in  the  air,  the  earth,  the 
water,  and  eveiywhere  in  nature. 
I  have  heard  many  a  Samoyede 
say  that  they  were  merely  the 
spirits  of  the  departed,  but  others 
look  upon  them  as  a  class  of  in- 
ferior deities.' 

The  same  scholar  tells  us  (p.  105) 
that  *  the  mythology  of  the  Finns 
is  flooded  with  names  of  deities. 
Every  object  in  nature  has  a  genius, 
called  haltia,  which  is  supposed  to 
be  its  creator  and  protector.  These 
spirits  were  not  tied  to  these  out- 
ward objects,  but  were  free  to  roam 
about,  and  had  a  body  and  soul, 
and  their  own  well-marked  per- 
sonahty.  Nor  did  their  existence 
depend  on  the  existence  of  a  single 
object;  for  though  there  was  no 
object  in  nature  without  a  genius^ 
the  genius  was  not  confined  to  any 
single  object,  but  comprehended 
the  whole  chiss  or  genus.  This 
mountain-ash,  this  stone,  this  house 
has  its  own  genius,  but  the  same 
genius  cares  for  all  other  mountain- 
ashes,  8t(Hies,  and  houses.' 

We  have  only  to  translate  thi» 
into  the  language  of  logic,  and  we 
shall  understand  at  once  what  haa 
happened  here  as  elsewhere  in  the 
growth  of  religious  ideas  and  mytho- 
logical names.  What  we  call  a 
general  conception,  or  what  used  to 
be  called  '  essentia  generalis,*  *  the 
tree-hood,'  *the  stone-hood,'  'the 
house-hood,'  in  fact,  the  genus  tree, 
stone,  and  house,  is  what  the  Finns 
and  Samoyedes  call  the  genius,  the 
haUia^  the  tadehejoy  and  what  the 
Chinese  call  Shin,  We  speak  very 
glibly  of  an  essentia  generalis,  but 


*  Medhurst,  Reply,  p.  11.  '  Ibid.  1.  c,  p.  21. 

'  Ibid.  1.  c,  p.  22.  The  spirits  of  heaven  are  called  shin;  the  spirits  of  earth 
are  called  ki ;  when  men  die  their  wandering  and  transformed  souls  and  spirits  are 
called  Jnoei, 

*  Ibid.  i.  p.  43.  The  great  sacrifiees  are  offered  only  to  TV  or  Shang'tCy  the  same 
as  Tim,  The  five  Te  which  used  to  be  joined  with  Shang-te  at  the  great  border  sacrifice 
were  only  the  fire  powers  or  qualities  of  Shang-te  personified.  Since  the  year  1..D.  1369 
the  worship  of  these  fire  7b  has  been  abolished. 

*  Gastrin,  Finnische  Mythologie,  p.  1 22. 
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to  the  uiiBchooled  mind  this  was  too 
great  an  effort.  Something  sub- 
stantial and  individual  bad  to  be 
retained  when  trees  had  to  be 
spoken  of  as  a  forest,  or  days  as  a 
year ;  and  in  this  transition  period 
from  indiyidual  to  general  concep- 
tions, from  the  tangible  to  the  com- 
prehensible, from  the  real  to  the 
abstract,  the  shadow,  the  ghost,  the 
power  or  the  spirit  of  the  forest,  of 
the  year,  of  the  clouds,  and  the 
lightning,  took  possession  of  the 
human  mind,  and  a  class  of  beings 
was  called  into  existeuce  which 
stands  before  us  as  so-called  deities 
in  the  religion  and  mythology  of 
the  ancient  world. 

The  worship  of  ancestral  spirits 
is  likewise  sh^*ed  in  common  by  the 
North  Turanian  races  and  the 
Chinese.  T  do  not  lay  much  stress 
on  that  fact,  becarlse  the  worship  of 
the  spirits  of  the  departed  is  perhaps 
ihe  most  widely  spread  form  of  na- 
jnr^l  superstition  all  over  the  world. 
Jt  iji  important,  however,  to  observe 
,thajb  on  this  point  also,  which  has 
always  been  regarded  as  most  cha- 
racteristic of  Chinese  religion,  there 
js  ^no  difference  between  China  and 
ITorthoni  Asia.  Most  of  the  Finnish 
and  Altaic  tribes,  says  Castren  (p. 
J 19),  cherish  a  belief  that  death, 
wluch  they  look  upon  with  terrible 
fear,  does  not  entirely  destroy  in- 
dividual existence.  And  even  those 
who  do  not  profess  belief  in  a  future 
life,  observe  certain  ceremonies 
vRhich  show  that  thoy  think  of  the 
departed  as  still  existiug.  They 
take  food,  dresses,  oxeu,  knives, 
tinder-bo^es,  kettles,  and  sledges, 
and  place  them  on  the  graves; 
nay,  if  pressed,  they  would  confess 
that  this  is  done  to  enable  the 
departed  to  hunt,  to  fish,  and 
to  fight,  as  they  used  to  do  when 
alive.  Lapps  and  Finns  admit 
that  the  body  decays,  but  they 
imagine  that  a  new  body  is  given 
to  the  dead  in  the  lower  world. 
Others  speak  of  the  departed  as 
ghosts  or  spirits,  who  eithejr  stay  in 


the  grave  or  in  the  realm  of  the 
dead,  or  who  roam  about  on  earth, 
particularly  in  the  dead  of  night, 
and  during  storm  and  rain.  They 
give  signs  of  themselves  in  the  howl- 
ing of  the  wind,  the  rustling  of 
leaves,  the  crackling  of  the  fire,  and 
in  a  thousand  other  ways.  They 
are  invisible  to  ordinary  mortals, 
but  the  sorcerers  or  Shamans  can 
see  them,  and  can  even  divine  their 
thoughts.  It  is  curious  i^at  in 
general  these  spirits  are  supposed 
to  be  mischievous;  and  the  most 
mischievous  of  all  are  the  spirits 
of  the  departed  priests  (p.  123). 
They  interrupt  the  sleep,  they  send 
illness  and  misfortunes,  and  they 
trouble  the  conscience  of  their  rela- 
tives. Everything  is  done  to  keep 
them  away.  When  the  corpse  has 
been  carried  out  of  the  house,  a  red- 
hot  stone  is  thrown  after  the  de- 
parted, as  a  charm  to  prevent  his 
return.  The  offerings  of  food  and 
other  articles  deposited  on  the  grave 
are  accounted  for  by  some  as  depriv- 
ing the  dead  of  any  excuse  for  com- 
ing to  the  house,  and  fetching  these 
things  himself.  Among  the  Tchu- 
vashes  a  sou  uses  the  following 
invocation  when  offering  sacrifice  to 
the  spirit  of  his  father :  *  We  honour 
thee  with  a  feast ;  look,  here  is  bread 
for  thee,  and  different  kinds  of 
meat;  thou  hast  all  thou  canst  want: 
but  do  not  trouble  us,  do  not  come 
near  us '  (p.  1 22). 

It  is  certainly  a  general  behef 
that  if  they  receive  no  such  offerings, 
the  dead  revenge  themselves  by 
sending  diseases  and  other  misfor- 
tunes. The  ancient  Hiongnu  or 
Huns  killed  the  prisoners  of  war 
on  the  tombs  of  their  leaders ;  for 
the  Shamans  assured  them  that  the 
anger  of  the  spirits  could  not  be 
appeased  otherwise.  The  same 
Huns  had  regular  sacrifices  in 
honour  of  their  ancestral  spirits. 
One  tribe,  the  Topas,  which  had 
migrated  from  Siberia  to  Central 
Asia,  sent  ambassadors  with  offer- 
ings to  the  tombs  of  their  ancestors. 
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Their  tombs  were  protected  with 
high  palings,  to  prevent  the  living 
from  clambering  in,  and  the  dead 
from  clambering  out.  Some  of  these 
tombs  were  magnificently  adorned,* 
and  at  last  grew  almost,  and  in 
China  ^  altogether,  into  temples 
where  the  spirits  of  the  departed 
were  actually  worshipped.  All  this 
takes  place  by  slow  degrees;  it 
begins  with  placing  a  flower  on  the 
tomb ;  it  ends  with  worshipping  the 
spirits  of  departed  emperors^  as 
tjquals  of  the  Supreme  Spirit,  the 
Shang-ie  or  Tic7i,  and  as  enjoying 
a  divine  rank  far  above  other 
•spirits  or  Shins,  The  difference, 
atflrst  sight,  between  the  minute 
<^eremonial  of  China  and  the  homely 
worship  of  Finns  and  Lapps  may 
^eem  enormous ;  but  if  we  trace  both 
back  as  iar  as  we  can,  we  see  that 
the  early  stages  of  their  religious 
*belief  are  curiously  alike.  First,  a 
worship  of  heaven,  as  the  emblem  of 
the  most  exalted  conception  which 
the  untutored  mind  of  man  can  en- 
tertain, expanding  with  the  expand- 
ing thoughts  of  its  worshippers, 
and  eventually  leading  and  lifting 
the  soul  from  horizon  to  horizon,  to 
a  belief  in  that  which  is  beyond 
-all  horizons,  a  belief  in  that  which 
is  infinite.  Secondly,  a  belief  in 
•deathless  spirits  or  powers  of  nature ; 
-which  supplies  the  more  immediate 


and  every-day  wants  of  the  reli- 
gious instinct  of  man,  satisfies  the 
imagination,  and  furnishes  the  ear- 
liest poetry  with  elevated  themes. 
Lastly,  a  oeliof  in  the  existence  of 
ancestral  spirits;  which  implies, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  in  a 
spiritual  or  in  a  material  form,  that 
which  is  one  of  the  life-springs  of 
all  religion,  a  belief  in  immor- 
tality. 

Allow  me  m  conclusion  to  reca- 
pitulate shortly  the  results  of  this 
Lecture. 

We  found,  first  of  all,  that  there 
is  a  natural  connection  between  lan- 
guage and  religion,  and  that  there- 
fore the  classihcation  of  languages 
is  applicable  to  the  ancient  religions 
of  the  world. 

We  found,  secondly,  that  there 
was  a  common  Aryan  religion  before 
the  separation  of  the  Aryan  race ; 
a  common  Semitic  religion  before 
the  separation  of  the  Semitic  race ; 
and  a  common  Turanic  religion  be- 
fore the  separation  of  the  Chinese 
and  the  other  tribes  belonging  to 
the  Turanian  class.  We  found,  in 
fact,  three  ancient  centres  of  re- 
ligion as  we  had  found  before  three 
ancient  centres  of  language,  and 
we  have  thus  gained,  I  believe,  a 
truly  historical  basis  for  a  scientific 
classification  of  the  principal  re- 
ligions of  the  world. 


'  Gastrin,  1.  c,  p.  122. 

*  When  an  emperor  died,  and  men  erected  an  ancestral  temple,  and  set  up  a  parental 
tablet  (as  a  resting-place  for  the  •  sliin '  or  spirit  of  the  departed),  they  called  him  Te. — 
Medhurst,  Jvquiry,  p.  7 ;  from  the  Le-ke^  toI.  i.  p.  49. 

•  Medhurst,  Inquiry ^  p.  45. 
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THE  ADULTERATIO]!^  OF  POOD  AKD  DRUGS. 


SYDNEY  SMITH'S  weU-known 
account  of  the  plight  of  the 
British  Taxpayer  in  his  day  might 
fairly  be  parodied  and  applied  to 
that  of  the  British  Consumer  in  our 
own.  From  his  cradle  to  his  grave 
he'  seems  to  be  the  victim  of  per- 
petual fraud.  More  especially  is 
this  the  case  "with  respect  to  the 
various  solids  and  fluids  he  is  in 
the  habit  of  using  either  as  food 
or  as  drugs.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  vast  majority  of  these  are 
subjected  to  systematic  adultera- 
tion, whether  they  come  from 
abroad  or  are  produced  at  home, 
both  in  the  raw  material  and  in  every 
new  form  which  it  is  made  to 
assume  by  the  industry  of  man. 

The  adulterations  of  food  and 
drugs  ordinarily  practised  are  of 
three  kinds :  namely,  those  which  are 
intended  to  increase  their  bulk  or 
weight,  those  which  are  intended  to 
improve  their  appearance,  and  those 
which  are  intended  to  impart  to  them 
fictitious  strength  or  some  other 
fictitious  quality.  These  several 
branches  of  the  art  and  mystery  of 
sophistioation  may  be  illustrated: 
the  first,  by  the  addition  of  potato 
meal  or  plaster  of  Paris  to  bread,  of 
chicory  to  cofiee,  of  wheat-flour  to 
mustard,  of  dripping  to  butter,  and 
of  water  to  milk,  vinegar,  spirits, 
and  malt  liquors ;  the  second,  by 
the  addition  of  alum  or  sulphate  o£ 
copper  to  bread,  of  Prussian  blue 
or  black  lead  to  tea,  of  ferruginous 
earths  to  cocoa  and  preserved  meats, 
of  verdigris  to  pickles,  and  of 
mineral  pigments  to  confectionery ; 
and  the  third,  by  the  addition  of 
cocculus  inclicus  or  grains  of  para* 
dise  to  malt  liquors,  of  sulphuric 
acid  to  vinegar,  of  turpentine  to 
gin,   of   caramel   or    hlacJc-jacJc    to 


cofiee  and  chicory,  and  of  caieckh 
or  terra  japondca  to  tea.  An  inge- 
nious custom  also  obtains  of  pre- 
paring one  substance  for  sale  as 
another,  and  with  this  object  of 
giving  to  the  imitation  the  name  of 
the  original  Thus,  we  find  gelatine 
very  fr^uently  sold  as  iainglasa,  aad 
sprats  red-leaded  as  anchovies,  and 
sometimes  acacia  bark  snbstttnted 
for  cinnamon,  and  mahogany  balls 
for  nutmegs. 

The  nK>st  conipreh^[isive  enquiry 
which  has  been  made  into  the 
subject  of  adulteration,  at  any 
rate  in  this  country,  is  that  which 
was  conducted  by  an  'Ana^ti- 
cal  Sanitary  Commission '  em- 
ployed by  the  late  -Mr.  Wakley,  the 
coroner  for  Middlesex,  und^  the 
superintendence  of  Dr.  Arthur 
Hill  Hassall.  The  reports  of  ttiis 
Commission  appeared  in  the  Lancdj 
of  which  Mr.  Wakley  was  proprietor 
and  editor,  in  the  years  1 85 1— 1 854, 
and  were  afterwards  enlarged  uid 
collected  ina  volume  byDr.HaBsafl.* 
Mr.  Wakley  determined  topnblishin 
his  journal  not  only  the  anaXysee  of 
the  samples  of  different  commoditiGe 
examineid  by  his  oomnuBsioneis, 
but  c^o  the  names  and  addresses  of 
the  dealers  from  whom  they  dumid 
be  obtained,  and  this  whether  they 
proved  to  be  genuine  or  sophis- 
ticated. Of  his  intention  to  do  so 
he  advertised  a  three  months'  no- 
tice, and  at  the  end  of  t^at  period 
the  joint  work  of  detection  and  ex- 
posure was  commenced,  and  week 
after  week  was  vigorously  continued 
for  about  four  years.  A  great  outcry 
was  of  course  raised  against  this  pro- 
ceeding by  the  fraudulent  tradesmen 
of  the  metropolis,  but  it  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  only  one  of  the  swarm 
of  complainers  was  bold  enough  to 


*  Food  and  its  Adulterations:  comprising  the  Reports  of  the  Analytical  Sanittiy 
Commission  of  the  Lancet  for  the  years  1851  to  1854  inclusive,  revised  and  ex- 
tended. By  Arthur  Hill  Hassall,  M.D.,  Chief  Analyst  of  the  Commission,  &c. 
London:  1855. 
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resort  to  legal  proceedings  against 
the  Lwiicet,  and  he  prudently  retired 
from  the  action  he  had  begun  before 
it  came  on  for  trial. 

The  large  class  of  puffing  adver- 
tisers was  peculiarly  obnoxious 
to  the  attacks  of  the  Commission. 
Their  pretentious  announcements 
were  faithfully  reproduced  in  the 
columns  of  tlie  Lancet,  with  the 
real  nature  of  their  belauded  com- 
pounds as  faithfully  recorded  be- 
neath them.  We  see  for  example, 
that '  The  Chinese  Botanical  Pow- 
der or  Chines^  Economist,'  was  '  a 
mixture  of  catechu  and  wheat 
flour,  the  latter  ingredient  being 
added  to  reduce  the  strength  of 
the  catechu;'  *  La  Veno  Beno,  the 
Chinese  Tea  Improver,'  was  twenty- 
four  per  cent,  sumach  leaves  and 
seventy-six  per  cent,  oatechu ;  *  Haw- 
thorn's Extraordinary  Coffees ' 
were  *  nearly  all  chicory,  with  but 
liide  coffee  to  be  detected;'  *  Bogers 
and  Co.'s  Pure  Parisian  Coffee '  was 
^  more  than  half  chicory,  mangel- 
wurzel,  and  a  third  vegetable  sub- 
stance ; '  *  Stratton's  Improved  Solu- 
ble Cocoa,  a  delicious  preparation  of 
the  Genuine  Nut,'  was  in  a  hundred 
parts  about  thirteen  sugar  and 
forty-five  potato  flour  and  sago 
ntieal,  the  rest  baing  cocoa ;  *  Fry 
and  fion's  Homoeopathic  Cocoa' 
was  in  a  hundred  parts  twenty 
sugar,  the  remaining  eighiy  being 
a  ^  combination  of  cocoa  and  starch, 
in  the  proportion  of  about  twenty 
of  the  latter  to  a  hundred  of  the 
former,  the  starch  being  a  mix- 
ture of  Maranta  arrowroot,  sago 
meaJ,  and  Canna  arrowi^oot  or  ioiis 
les  inois ; '  and  '  Du  Barry's  Reva- 
lenta  Arabica,'  or  'Du  Barry's 
Health  Bestoring  Food,'  was  in 
three  samples  analysed  discovered 
to  be  nothing  but  the  red  lentil 
triturated,  barley  meal  or  flour,  and 
a  small  quantity  of  sugar,  salt,  or 
celery  seed  to  give  it  flavour. 

In  1855  a  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  was  ap« 
pointed  to  consider  what  steps  it 


would  be  advisable  for  Parliament 
to  adopt  for  the  purpose  of  suppress- 
ing adulteration.  The  Committee 
took  evidence  during  two  Sessions, 
and  presented  altogether  three 
Beports  to  the  House.  They 
examined  some  sixty  witnesses,  who 
answered  about  eight  thousand 
questions.  Upwards  of  thirty  of 
tiiese  witnesses  were  physicians, 
surgeons,  analytical  chemists,  and 
druggists,  and  the  remainder  were 
gentlemen  holding  responsible 
offices  in  the  fiscal  or  sanitary  de- 
partments of  Government,  or  per- 
sons  practically  acquainted  with 
the  manufiEicture  of,  and  trade 
in,  the  larger  proportion  of  those 
articles  of  diet  or  medicine  which 
are  in  general  use.  The  Committee 
say  in  tiieir  final  Beport : 

ThoTigh  the  witnesses  differed  botb  as  to 
tlie  extent  to  which  adulteration  is  carried 
on  and  as  to  its  nature  and  effects,  your 
Committee  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  adulteration  widely  prevails,  though 
under  circumstances  of  rery  various  cha- 
racter. As  regards  foreign  products,  some 
arrive  in  this  country  m  an  adulterated 
condition,  while  others  are  adulterated  by 
the  English  dealer.  Other  commodities* 
again,  the  produce  of  this  country,  are 
shown  to  be  in  an  adulterated  state  when 
passing  into  the  hands  of  the  dealers,  while 
others  undergo  adulteration  by  the  dealers- 
themselyes.  Not  only  is  the  public  health 
thus  exposed  to  danger,  and  pecuniaiy 
fiwud  committed  on  the  whole  community, 
but  the  public  molality  is  tainted,  and  the 
high  commercial  character  of  this  country 
seriously  lowered  both  at  home  and  in  the 
eyes  of  foreign  countries.  Though  happily 
very  many  refuse  under  every  temptation 
to  ^Isify  the  quality  of  their  wares,  there 
are,  un£artunately,  lazge  numbers  who, 
though  reluctantly  practising  deception^ 
yield  to  the  pernicious  contagion  of  ex- 
ample, or  to  the  hard  pressure  of  com- 
petition forced  upon  them  by  their  less- 
scmpuloiiB  neighbouxB. 

The  Committee  continue : 

Without  entering  into  voluminous  details- 
of  the  evidence  taken,  your  Committee 
would  enumerate  the  leading  articles  which 
have  been  proved  to  be  more  or  less  com- 
monly adulterated.  These  are :  Anowroot 
adulterated  with  potato  and  other  starches ;. 
bread  with  potatoes,  plaster  of  Paris,  alum^ 
and  sulphate  of  copper ;  bottled  fruits  and 
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vegetables  witli  certAin  salts  of  copper; 
coffee  with  chicory,  roasted  wheat,  beans, 
and  mangel-wurzel;  chicory  with  roasted 
wheat,  carrots,  sawdust,  and  Venetian  red ; 
cocoa  with  jinrowroot,  potato  flour,  sugar, 
chicory,  and  sbme  ferruginous  ned  earths ; 
cayenne  with  ground  rice,  mustard  husk, 
&c.,  coloured  with  red  lead;  lard  with 
potato  flour,  mutton  suet,  carbonate  of  soda, 
and  caustic  lime;  mustard  with  wheat 
flour  and  turmeric;  marmalade  with  apples 
and  turnips ;  porter  and  stout  (though  sent 
out  in  a  pure  state  from  the  brewers)  with 
water,  sugar,  treacle,  alum,  salt,  cocculus 
indicus,  grains  of  paradise,  nux  vomica, 
and  sulphuric  acid;  pickles  and  preserves 
with  salts  of  copper;  snuff  with  various 
cbromates,  red  lead,  lime,  and  powdered 
glass ;  tobacco  with  water,  sugar,  rhubarb, 
and  treacle;  vinegar  with  water,  sugar, 
and  sulphuric  acid;  jalap  with  powdered 
wood;  opium  with  poppy  capsules,  wheat 
flour,  powdered  wood,  and  sand ;  scammony 
with  wheat  flour,  chalk,  resin,  and  sand; 
confectionery  with  plaster  of  Paris  and 
other  similar  ingredients,  coloured  with 
various  pigments  of  a  highly  poisonous 
nature;  and  acid  drops,  purporting  tx)  be 
compounded  of  Jargonelle  pear,  Bibston 
pippin,  lemon,  &c.,  with  essential  oils  con- 
taining prussic  acid  or  other  dangerous 
ingredients.* 

As  it  is  fourteen  years  since  this 
cheerful  list  was  penned,  it  might 
perhaps  be  imagined  that  the  evil 
it  discloses  has  in  the  interval  to 
some  extent  abated.  But  there  is 
nothing  to  waiTant  any  such  con- 
elusion.  On  the  contrary,  there  is 
every  reason  for  believing  that  it  has 
increased  rather  than  diminished. 
We  have  before  us  twelve  annual 
reports,  addressed  to  the  Lords  of 
the  Treasury  by  the  Conmiissioners 
of  Inland  Revenue.  The  series  ex- 
tends over  the  years  1 857-1 869,  and 
to  each  is  attached  an  appendix  on 
the  Laboratory  of  the  Board,  drawn 
up  by  the  chief  chemical  officer, 
Mr.  George  Phillips.  These  ap- 
pendices contain  the  particulars  of 
the  principal  cases  of  adulteration 
detected  in  each  year  of  those 
substances    which,    being     taxed. 


are  placed  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Department.  The  Labora- 
tory of  the  Board  of  Inland  Re- 
venue has  been  in  existence  for 
rather  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  It  employs  a  staff  of 
between  four  and  five  thousand 
officials;  analysts,  inspectors,  and 
detectives  of  different  ranks  and 
grades.  On  an  average  over  10,000 
analyses  are  yearly  made  in  it.  But 
in  spite  of  these  costly  and  laborious 
precautions  it  is  estimated  that  the 
loss  entailed  on  the  Revenue  by  the 
single  fraud  of  adulteration  annually 
exceeds  3,000,000?.  In  his  Report 
for  1867,  Mr.  Phillips  observes 
that 

A  duty  which  imposes  considerable  labour 
u^n  the  laboratory  is  that  of  keeping  pace 
with  the  ever-increasing  ingenuity  of  those 
traders  who  resort  to  the  sophistication  of 
their  dutiable  commodities  as  a  means  of 
meeting  the  keen  competition  in  trade,  and 
who  hope  to  escape  detection  by  the  use  of 
new  methods  of  adulteration.  It  occasion- 
ally happens  that  adulterants  are  employed 
which  m)m  their  fine  state  of  comminntioQ 
or  from  other  causes  baffle  identification, 
both  by  mynelf  and  my  most  experienced 
assistants,  for  a  considerable  time. 

Not  unfrequently,  samples  have  to  be 
analysed  by  my  assistants  to  which  the 
attention  of  chemists  had  not  preTiousdy 
been  directed,  and  the  special  researcbM 
consequent  thereupon  constitute  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  work  of  my  depaitmeDt, 
and  reqmre  often  for  a  considerable  timo 
the  closest  attention  of  my  senior  assist- 
ants.' 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Mr. 
Phillips  does  not  attempt  an  ex- 
haustive notice  of  the  adulteration, 
even  of  the  limited  category  of 
articles  with  which  he  is  officially 
concerned.  He  mentions  only  the 
more  remarkable  instances  of  it, 
which  have  come  under  his  obser- 
vation in  the  preceding  twelve- 
month. But  what  he  says  is  quite 
enough  to  justify  us  in  inferring 
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that  matters  are  now,  if  anything, 
worse  instead  of  better  than  they 
were  when  the  Lancet  Commis- 
sioners and  the  Select  Committee 
pursued  their  investigations.  We 
will  extract  a  couple  of  examples 
from  a  number  which  tend  to  sup- 
port this  opinion,  taken  from  the 
last  but  two  and  the  last  of  the  Re- 
ports.    In  that  for  1 867  it  is  said : 

The  use  of  duty-free  methylated  spirit  * 
in  the  arts  and  manufactures  of  this  country 
has  now  become  very  extensiTe,  and  the 
purposes  to  which  such  spirit  is  applied  are 
Tory  various:  perhaps  no  legislative  act 
relating  to  revenue  matters  was  ever  more 
successful  in  its  operation  than  the  1 8  & 
19  Vict.  c.  38.  The  benefits  it  has  con- 
ferred on  many  of  the  trades  and  professions 
of  the  country,  and  the  effective  manner  in 
which  it  has  led  to  a  great  mitigation  of 
the  demoralising  practice  of  illicit  distilla- 
tion, have  now  become  too  obvious  to  re- 
quire any  further  comment :  but  it  is  not 
quite  Unattended  by  evil,  as  some  unscru- 
pulouii  persons,  who  profess  to  be  respect- 
able, have  long  been  seeking  to  obtain  an 
illegal  profit,  under  cover  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Act,  regardless  as  to  what  injury 
this  wrong  inflicts  either  on  the  revenue  or 
the  public  health. 

Methylated  spirit  was,  I  believe,  first 
Fold  as  beverage  under  the  name  of '  Indian 
Brandee,*  a  title  which  alone  proves  the  real 
object  of  its  sale.  Next  was  introduced 
*  Medicated  Whiskee,'  *  Pure  Islay  Moun- 
tain,* and  others  the  names  of  which  were 
more  suggestive  of  the  gin  palace  than  of 
the  druggist's  shop.  Their  unequalled 
valuable  qualities  were  widely  made  known 
through  a  profuse  circulation  of  handbills 
and  by  other  means.  Persons  went  about  the 
country  pressing  small  shopkeepers  to  be- 
come retailers  of  the  spurious  article ;  and 
I  have  no  doubt  that  throughout  the  whole 
of  these  transactions  there  was  a  tacit  im- 
derstanding  among  all  concerned  that  the 
liquid  should  be  asked  for  and  sold  as 
medicine  although  meant  to  be  consumed 
as  an  ordinary  stimulant  The  spurious 
compounds,  under  whatever  name  they  were 
sold,  had  no  definite  composition ;  the  only 
substance  which  was  constantly  present, 


and  which,  in  combination  with  water, 
formed  nearly  the  whole  bulk,  being  me- 
thylated spirit  or  a  derivation  from  such 
spirit.  The  *  Indian  Brandee '  was  put  for- 
ward as  a  specific  for  nearly  every  disease, 
and  was  said  to  be  composed  of  the  moat 
costly  and  rare  productions  of  India,  which 
had,  by  great  skill,  been  so  combined  and 
applied  as  to  become  a  perfect  boon  to  the 
human  race.  It  isj^sad  to  think  upon  Uie 
unblushing  audad^  of  such  statements 
made  by  persons  who  deem  themselves 
honest,  and  who  resent  the  application  to 
them  of  the  word  *  impostor ;'  but  it  is  far 
more  so  to  think  that  there  are  large  masses 
of  the  labouring  classes  in  this  country  who 
firmly  believe  them.  As  a  corollary  to 
the  above,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  state 
that  each  of  the  samples  sold  as  '  Indian 
Brandee,*  analysed  during  the  last  year, 
was  composed  of  either  one  or  other  of  the 
following  groups  of  substances:  i.  Me- 
thylated spirit  partially  purified  by  treat- 
ment with  nitric  acid  and  distillation, 
containing  a  trace  of  sweet  spirit  of  nitre, 
sweetened  with  brown  sugar.  2.  Methy- 
lated spirit  slightly  flavoured  with  rhubarb 
and  sweetened  with  brown  sugar.  3.  Me- 
thylated spirit  simply  sweetened  and 
coloured.  4.  Methylated  spirit  contain- 
ing a  small  quantity  of  chloroform  and 
coloured.  5.  Methylated  spirit  with  a 
small  quantity  of  opium.  6.  Methylated 
spirit  coloured,  sweetened,  and  slightly 
fikvoured  with  ginger.  7.  Methylated 
spirit  flavoured  with  fenugreek  and  co- 
loured. Several  samples  of  *whiskee'  were 
analysed,  and,  with  the  exception  of  not 
being  coloured,  found  to  be  identical  with 
the  first  groups  of  ingredients  given  above-. 
Two  samples  of  *  Indian  tincture  *  were  also 
examined :  one  was  composed  of  methylated 
spirit  containing  a  trace  of  sweet  spirit 
of  nitre  and  much  sweetened  with  treacle ; 
the  other  was  nothing  more  than  methy- 
lated spirit  similarly  sweetened.^ 

In  the  Report  for  1 869  it  is  stated 
that 

During  the  period  to  which  this  report 
refers,  79  samples  of  that  class  of  wine 
known  as  'Hambio  Sherry*  have  been 
received  from  the  Customs  for  analysis, 
and  of  these  14  or  177  per  cent,  were  found 
to  be  spurious. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of 


>  Methylated  spirit  consists  of  a  mixture  of  alcohol  of  the  specific  gravity  of  0*830,  with 
10  per  cent,  of  Hydrated  Oxide  of  Methyl  (formula:  CyH5.H.O.),  Wood  Naphtha,  or 
Puroxylic  Spirit.  This  is  obtained  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  wood  in  the  manu- 
^ture  of  Fyrdigneous  Acid,  It  has  a  nauseous  smell  and  taste,  which  was  thought  to 
be  inseparable  from  it.  It  was,  therefore,  admitted  free  of  duty  for  scientific  and  manu- 
facturing purposes,  since  it  was  supposed  to  be  incapable  of  preparation  as  a  drink  or 


drug. 
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samples  of  these  wines  examined  daring 
the  past  four  yean,  and  the  results  of  the 
iuialysee: 


10K 

NnmbBr  of  Samples 

QfSMOpIW 

Bzanined  '    Bt^egted 

ngeoted 

1864 

1866 
1867 

18* 
44 

LI 

79 

3 
14 

56 

70 

It  ifr  probable  that  the  ooneot  infennc* 
to  be  dnum  from  this  table  is  that  the 
gnat  mnaber  of  samples  rejected  in  1864 
«ansed  sodi  m  impiuwnent  in  ther  cfaa* 
racter  of  the  'wine'  imported  daring  the 
following  year,  that  tin  Cnstams  deeoied 
it  necessaiy  to  send  for  analysis  a  mnch 
jmaller  nmnber  of  samplfls^  and  audi  im* 
provement  appears  to  hays  oontinaed  up  to 
1866  inclusive.  But  in  the- wine  trade,  as 
in  every  other,  there  are  persons  eTer  oeady 
to  take  advantage  of  dicnmataaoBS  fftvour* 
able  to  their  own  interests,  regsBdleos  of 
the  effects  upon  the  comnranity  genecaUy* 
and  they,  probably  taking  the  small  num* 
ber  of  samples  (viz.  3)  rejected  in  r^6  as 
an  indication  eidier  that  the  supervision 
was  relaxed  or  that  a  lower  quality  of  wine 
would  be  admitted,  reduced  the  quality  of 
their  importations,  and  hence  the  grraiter 
number  of  samples  tiie  Customs  have  con* 
ndwed  'doubtful'  during  the  past  yeu^ 
and  therefore  sent  to  the  laboratory  for 
examination,' 

We  liave  bearda  great,  deal  lately 
about  a  free  breakfaet  taJ^le.  3£r. 
Bright  has  proelaimed  it  to  be  one 
of  his  fevourite  hobbies  i^at  *  as  the 
bi«ad  is  no  longer  taxed,  the  tea, 
the  coffee,  and  the  sugar  should  be 
untaxed  also.'  Bat  it  ia  of,  at  least, 
«qual  if  not  of  greater  importance, 
that  we  should  be  enabled  to  secure 
a  pure  breakfast  table ;  and  how  re- 
mote our  chance  of  doing  so  at  pre- 
sent is,  the  ensuiBg  considerations 
will  show.  To  begin  with  our 
already  untaxed  bread.  Under  the 
6  &  7  Wm.  IV,  c.  57,  every 
baker  mixing  witii  bread  any  in- 
gredient not  the  genuine  produce 
of  the  com  or  grain  of  which  it 
professes  to  be  made,  except  salt, 
water,  milk,  yeast,  &c.,,is  liable  to 
a  fine  for  each  offence  of  which,  hs 
may  be  conyicted  of  2oZ.,.ar  in  da- 


&ult  to  impi-isonment  witii  or  with- 
out hard  labour,  for  a  term  not 
exceeding  six  months,  aaid  if  the 
convicting  magistrate  shall  ^biak 
fit,  the  particulars  of  the  convictron 
may  be  published  by  advertisement 
Out  of  die  evidence  of  about  a 
score  of  witnesses  who  spoke  to 
the  like  effect  before  the  Sel^  Com- 
mittee of  1^55,  we  will  cite  thai 
of  Dr.  Normandy,  the  aatfaor  of  ihe 
Commercial  Handbook  of  Chemicd 
Anahjifk. 

The  adulterations  of  "breed  and  fiour  (be 
said)  ana  rery  much  the  same,  and  thej 
consist  principally  in  the  introdnctiiHi  of 
alum.  A^"'"  seems  to  be  almost  the  exdn- 
sive  adulteration  of  bread  and  flour;  the 
introduction  of  alum  is  sometimes  con- 
siderable.  I  have  actually  seen  in  bread 
alum  which  has  been  so  badly  and  care- 
lessly mixed  as  to  be  found  in  cry^^  <d 
the  size  of  a.large  pea.  In  the  bread  of  a 
baker  in  the  Church  Eoad  I  found  alum 
actually  in  the  state  of  large  crystals  of 
ahim.  I  went  to  him  and  showed  him  his 
bread,  and  he  said  '  I.  cannot  help  it'  I 
said,  *  Are  you  not  a&aid  of  being  pro^- 
cuted?*  ana  he  used  a  very  oflbusire  ex- 
pression about  my  eyes,  and  P  of  course  at 
once  left  his  shop.  The  object  of  usiiig 
alum  in  bread  is  this :  it  has  t&e  cqzioqs 
property  of  inmarting  to  bread  made  of 
flour  of  second  or  third  rate  qndity  & 
whiteness  which  otherwise  yon  oouldoot 
obtain  except  in  bread  of  the  ftst  qnaiitj. 
Besides  this,  and  it  is  mni^  mors  imper- 
tant  to  the  baker,  it  enaUes  him  to  ftn» 
into  his  bread  a  Lviger  qu&ntity  oC  water 
than  he  could  othertrise  do :  the-almD.  vat 
parts  to  the  breed  the  prepeity  of  retaim^ 
that  water  after  it  is-taken  ftom  the  ora. 
I  find  that  the  amouirf  of  ainm  variea  from 
500  grains,  ^ich  I  liad  fbund  in  the  cm 
of  which  I  was  speaking,  ta  71^  f^Boam  in 
the  4  lb.  loaf  of  bread,  fnepmotiy  %!^t»  30 
grains  in  the  i  lb.,  and  more  iiiBi|iiwlAy 
still  smaller  quantities  than  that*  These, 
except  the  last,  acre  rather  extnsDM  oaaoi, 
and  generally  it  does  not  amount-  to  man 
than  2  or  3  gndns  per-  1,000  gmiBK  I 
may  My  that  so  far  as  I  kmow  thtrm  i*^  n$t 
a  single  baker  in  London  io/k>  ituAtg  bnai 
withotetahtm:  I^onee  thought  I  had  found 
that  phoenix  of:  a  baker,  one  who  did  not 
Qie  alum.  Hei  was  an  old  gontlAwinn^  ^^ 
however,  died  lately,  and  aa  I  went  to  re- 
side in  the  nei^hbonzhoed  about  fouE^jeas 
ago,  I  re-examined  the  bread,  sold,  at  the 
same  shc^.  and*  L  £oimd  akua  in  it«    I 
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thought  it  was  due  to  him  to  inform  him 
that  nis  bread,  which  I  had  formerly  ana- 
l^sed,  and  in  which  I  had  not  found  idum, 
now  contained  it,  and  his  answer  was,  '  If 
Dr.  liiormandy  does  not  like  my  bread,  why 
does  he  purchase  it?'* 

From  the  untaxed  bread  we  pass 
to  the  taxed  tea  and  coffee.  And 
here  we  maj  premise  that  a  patent 
was  in  existence  not  many  years 
ago  for  the  preparation  of  '  British 
Tea,'  described  as  a  mixture  of  the 
sloe,  elm,  apple,  rose,  willow,  pop. 
lar,  &c.,  which  was  largely  sold  as 
an  adulterant  to  tea  dealers.  It 
■was  likewise  stated  to  the  Select 
Committee  by  a  witness  who  had 
seen  the  specification  at  the  EnroU 
xnent  Office,  that : 

Messrs.  Duckworth,,  of  Liyarpool,  took 
out  a  patent  for  certain  improyements  in 
the  manufacture  of  chicory  and  for  com- 
pressing chicory  into  the  form  of  berries  or 
any  other  arbitrary  forms.  I  had  occasion 
about  the  year  1851  to  take  a  sample  of 
those  berries,  and  when  mixed  with  cofi&e, 
although  to  anyone  well  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  roasted  coffee  the  difibrence 
might  be  observable,  to  the  general  public 
I  do  not  think  it  would.  They  were  in  the 
form  of  cofiee  berries.  I  never  saw  them 
in  any  other  form :  whether  they  were  com* 
pressed  into  other  forms  I  am  not  aware.^ 

One  of  the  methods  of  adulterat- 
ixig  tea  is  that  of  redrying  and 
colouring  exhausted  tea  leaves.  In 
1 843,  Mr.  PhiUips  states  that  there 
were  no  fewer  than  ei^ht  &otoiies 
in  London  alone  in  which  ihis  pro« 
cess  was  practised,  and  many  others 
in  the  country.  Agents  were  regu^ 
larly  employed  to  purchase  re&se 
tea  leaves  at  hotels  and  ooffee*houses. 
After  being  steeped  in  gum  water 
and  dried  they  were  &ced  with  rose 
pink  and  blacklead,  and  sold  to  the 
retailers.  It  was.  hoped  that  this 
ne&rious  traffic  had  altogether 
ceased,  but  in  the  present  year 
several  convictions  have  alrcHtdy 
taiken  place  at  the  MetropoUton 
Police  Courts  &r  the.  sale,  although 


not  for  the  manufacture  of  this 
species  of  tea  or  tea  dust,  as  it  is 
more  commonly  called.* 

There  is,  however,  another  va- 
riety of  firaud  of  far  more  imposing 
dimensions  connected  with  the  tea 
trade.  The  importation  of  spurious 
or  '  Lie  Tea,'  as  the  Chinese  mer- 
chants call  it,  using  the  substantive 
lie  for  the  adjective /a^e  or  fictitmis, 
has  long  been  a  recognised  and 
lucrative  branch  of  our  Oriental 
commeree.  With  respect  to  this, 
Mr.  Warington,  Chemical  Operator 
to  the  Apothecaries'  Company, made 
the  following  answers  to  the  Select 
Committee  in  1855  : 

The  he  teas  (he  said)  are  glazed :  they 
contain  rery  little  tea  indeed.  Q.  What 
a»  lie  teas  F—They  contain  abont  50  per 
cent,  of  earthy  matter.       Q.  Ha;^®  they 

anything  to  do  with  the  tea  plant  at  all? 

Nothing ;  those  are  sold  by  the  Chinese  to 
the  English  merchants.  Q.  Is  this  tea 
imported  into  this  country  as  lie  tea  ? — ^By 
the  merchant  it  is;  not  beyond  the  mer- 
(diant.  These  samples  (producing  them) 
were  put  into  my  hand  for  examination  by 
a  merchant  in  London,  in  order  to  stop  the 
introduction  of  those  teas  liero.  He  sent 
back  a  report  of  the  examination  to  Canton, 
and  had  it  published  in  the  papers  there. 
Q.  Is  it  known  to  be  lie  tea  by  secret 
marks,  or  by  any  public  masks? — ^It  is 
known  in  the  trade  very  well  as  lie  tea. 
The  brokers  know  them  as  lie  teas.  Q.  Is 
a  great  deal  of  it  imported  ?— There  was 
an  immense  quantity  imported,  and  they 
endeavoured  to  import  it  as  mium&ctnred 
goods,  so  as  not  to  pay  the  tea  duties ;  but 
the  Customs  would  not  allow  that  They 
said,  'What  do  you  mean  to  do  with  it 
after  it  has  passed  ?  Q.  Is  there  any  such 
thing  as  lie  gunpowder  ?— Yes.  Q.  What 
does  that  oonsist  of  ?— I  think  it  contains 
37  or  40  per  cent,  of  earthy  matter. 
Q.  What  is  the  earthy  matter?— Merely 
inorganic  matter  in  the  tea  which  will  not 
hum  away:  so  that,  by  taking  100  grains 
of  tea.  and  calcining  it  in  an  open  vessel, 
you  obtain  40  or  50  grains  of  mattec  un*- 
burnt  Q,  There  is  no  virtue  in  that^  is 
there  ?--None  at  alL  Q,  What  is  the  rest 
of  the  lie  tea  ?— The  rest  consists  of  colour 
ing  matter,  rice  and  tea  dust,  the  sweepings 
of  the  floors  on^nhich  the  teahas^been  cured.* 


p.  _54 
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»  Second  Beportfrom  the  Select  Committee^  &c.,  August  1855,  p.  49. 

»  Two  notable  cases  are  fully  reported  m  the  Patf.  Mtdl  Gasette,  January  28  1870 

♦  First  Beportfrom  the  SOeoi  Committee,  &o^  pp.  4<6j  47.  ^^.^.^^^  ^^  CoOglC 
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It  is  reported  in  the  Food  Journal 
for  April  1870  that  not  less  than 
7,000,000  lbs.  of  tea  similar  to  this 
are  now  on  their  way  to  ns  from 
China.  On  the  21st  of  last  March 
an  application  was  made  at  the 
Mansion  House  on  behalf  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  the 
destruction  of  six  chests  (out  of 
about  a  hundred)  of  '  Moning 
Congou,'  and  on  the  25th  of  the 
same  month  another  application 
was  made  for  leave  to  destroy  nine 
and  a  half  chests  of  spurious  toa 
which  had  been  seized  at  the  East 
and  West  hidia  Compam/s  ware- 
house. In  the  first  case  the  desired 
order  was  given,  subject  to  the 
sanction  of  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench,  so  that  it  is  probable  that 
the  ninety-four  chests  not  at- 
tached have  by  this  time  passed  to 
the  retailers;  but  in  the  second 
case  the  order  was  altogether  re- 
fused, on  the  ground,  as  the  pre- 
siding alderman  said,  that  it  had 
*  not  been  proved  that  the  tea  was 
really  unfit  for  food.'  *  It  was  adul- 
terated,' he  added,  'and  no  doubt 
it  was  a  very  bad  sort  of  tea,  and 
ought  not  to  be  sold,  but  he  had  no 
power  to  condemn  it.'*  The  *  Mo- 
ning  Congou '  was  assei*ted  by  Dr. 
Letheby  to  consist  *of  exhausted 
tea  leaves  almost  entirely,  and  not 
only  exhausted  but  decayed.'  At 
Shanghai,  where  this  stuff  is  princi- 
pally prepared,  the  pigs  and  dogs 
'  freely  promenade '  among  the 
rotting  heaps  of  refuse  leaves 
whence  it  is  derived,  a  fact,  as  the 
Food  Jov/mal  remarks,  which  may 
afford  some  notion  of  its  *  peculia^ 
piquancy.'  The  value  of  the  article  is 
from  i^.  to  2^d.  a  pound,  although 
for  purposes  of  adulteration  it  has 
been  already  sold  at  from  ^^d,  to 
7|i.  a  pound.^ 

With  regard  to  coffee  the  state  of 
things  is  not  much  better.  Indeed 
Mr.  Phillips  says  that 


There  is  probably  no  article  of  general 
consumption  on  which  a  duty  is  lericd,  by 
means  of  which  the  purchasers  are  so  im- 
posed  upon  as  by  coffee  when  supplied  in 
the  ground  state,  the  low-priced  descrip- 
tions lately  examined  in  the  laboiatoiT  hav- 
ing been  found  to  consist  almost  entirely 
of  chicory.  The  extpnsi  ve  sophistication  of 
coffee  with  chicory  appears  to  be  due  to  a 
custom  among  coffee  dealers  of  continuing: 
the  sale  of  mixtures  of  chicory  and  coffee 
at  the  price  fixed  before  the  duty  on  chicoiy 
was  increased ;  and  in  order  to  reah'se  the 
same  amount  of  profit  as  formerly,  a  larger 
proportion  of  thecheaper commodity ,chiconf, 
is  added.  To  neutralise  the  objectiooable 
and  earthy  taste  produced  when  chicory  is 
extensively  mixed  with  coffee,  a  prad^ 
has  of  late  prevailed  of  adding  to  such  low- 
priced  mixtures  caramel  or  bnmt  sogxr. 
which  by  its  bitterness  serves  to  conceal  the 
disagreeable  flavour  imparted  by  chicory.* 

Dr.  J.  Muter,  who  is  publishing 
a  series  of  papers  on  *  Popular  Food 
Analjrsis '  in  the  Food  Journal^  gives 
in  his  paper  for  March  1870  the 
results  of  the  examination  of  forty- 
six  different  specimens  of  coffee 
recently  purchased  by  him  in  Lon- 
don, none  of  which  were  announced 
to  contain  chicory  as  reqtdred  by 
the  Treasury  Minute  of  February  25, 
1853,  whereby  dealers  are  author- 
ised *  to  keep  and  sell  chicory  pre- 
pared and  mixed  with  coffee,  pro- 
vided the  packages  in  which,  such 
mixture  is  delivered  to  purchasers 
have  printed  distinctly  thereon, 
according  to  directions  which  will 
be  given  by  the  Board  of  Inland 
Revenue,  the  whole  of  the  following 
words — "Mixture  of  Coffee  and 
Chicory."  '  Of  eighteen  sample 
at  from  two  shillings  to  eighteen 
pence  a  pound,  only  two  were  adul- 
terated. Of  twelve  at  sixteen  pence 
a  pound  only  one  was  genuine,  and 
of  sixteen  at  one  shiHing  a  pound 
not  one  was  genuine.  None  of  ihe 
adulterated  samples  at  sixteen  pence 
were  more  than  half  coffee,  and 
those  at  one  shilling  were  more 
than  three  quarters  *  chicory,  roasted 
grain,  sand,  and  foreign  roots.' 


*  These  cases  are  reported  in  the  TimeSf  March  aa  and  Mar^h  a6,  1870. 
'  The  Food  Joumalj  April  1870,  p.  168. 

*  Elcvenih  Report  of  the  Commissioners j  &c.,  appendix.  P-p%)00|P 
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The  adulteration  noted  as  roasted  grain 
(Dr.  Muter  adds)  is  principally  made  by 
meajis  of  raspings  ot  loaves,  stale  sea 
biscuits,  and  other  refuse  farinaceous 
matters.  This  sophistication  seems  to  be 
the  most  in  Togue  at  present,  and  it  is 
certainly  the  best  to  defeat  popular  detec- 
tion by  the  sense  of  smell.  We  were  much 
struck  with  the  fact  that  all  the  coffees  so 
Adulterated  bad  a  most  palpable  fragrance 
to  the  nose,  but  entirely  lost  this  quality 
"when  infused  and  tasted.  We  acconlingly 
made  a  set  of  experiments  which  showed  us 
that  bread  refuse,  &c.,  placed  in  a  closed 
roaster  with  a  quantity  of  real  coffee  at  the 
one  end,  came  out  with  the  aroma  com- 
municated. This  is  doubtless  the  reason 
uKrhy  it  is  used  instead  of  chicory ;  and  if 
'we  are  to  accept  the  adulteration  of  low- 
priced  coffee  as  an  inyariable  and  inevitable 
fact,  we  would  much  rather  drink  bread 
coffee  than  an  infusion  of  chicory  or 
dandelion.'  ^ 

Our  space  will  not  admit  of  our  en* 
tering  into  details  of  the  adultera- 
tion of  other  aliments  in  ordinary 
consumption  among  us.  We  may, 
however,  mention  that  white  lump 
sugar  is  oomparatively  pure,  and  that 
moist  or  brown  sugar,  althougli  it  is 
often  sanded,  is  chiefly  objection- 
able on  account  of  its  dirtiness,  and 
of  the  presence,  in  the  inferior 
qualities  of  it,  of  the  disgusting 
parasites  which  give  rise  to  the 
form  of  scabies  in  those  who  are 
compelled  to  handle  it  which  is 
known  to  medical  men  as  *  Grocers* 
Itch.'  Much  has  appeared  in  the 
public  prints  lately  concerning  the 
sophistication  of  butter  for  the 
London  market.  It  has  been  ru- 
moured that  the  oily  constituents 
of  Thames  sewage  were  submitted 
to  a  process  which  gave  them  the 
appearance  of  butter,  and  deprived 
them  of  any  disagreeable  odonr. 
This  story,  as  might  have  been  anti- 
cipated, turns  out  to  be  a  canard. 
But  there  is  no  doubt  that  large 
quantities  of  dripping,  tallow,  or 
other  grease  are  exported  from  Eng- 
land to  Holland,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  making  cheap  butter 
for  home  use,  and  that  it  is 
mixed  to  the  extent  of  as  much  as 
thirty  per  cent,  in  some   of  the 


Dutch  butters  imported  into  this 
country.  Dr.  Muter  states  that  out 
of  twenty-six  samples  of  butter 
bought  in  London  at  from  is,  lod, 
to  IOC?,  a  pound,  fifteen  even  of  the 
highest  priced  samples  were  adul- 
terated and  twelve  were  adulterated 
with  tallow  or  grease. 

In  two  samples  (he  says)  we  discovered 
traces  of  manganese,  and  were  at  first  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  it,  but  it  seems  that 
some  •  knowing  ones  *  are  in  the  habit  of 
buying  up  stale  butter  at  a  low  price,  and 
submitting  it  to  a  process  of  washing  in  a 
weak  solution  of  an  alkaline  permanganate. 
The  material  used  in  practice,  as  we  are 
informed,  is  Cond/s  Disinfecting  Fluid,  and 
the  butter,  haying  been  rendered  inodorous 
by  this  means,  is  resalted  and  subsequently 
washed  with  a  little  milk,  and  sold  as 
'fresh  Dorset  butter,*  at  say  i8.  9d.  op 
18.  lod.  per  lb.  This  manufacture  of 
*Epping'  or  '  Dorset '  butter  is  not  new, 
but,  by  the  help  of  a  little  chemistry,  it  is 
carried  on  with  less  labour  and  more  success 
than  formerly,  although,  thanks  to  the 
manganese,  which  is  not  generally  entirely 
washed  out,  it  may  be  easily  detected  by 
the  analyst.' 

Of  milk  nothing  further  need  be 
remarked  than  that  in  the  metro- 
polis it  is  almost  invariably  diluted 
with  more  or  less  water,  and  that  it 
occasionally  contains  atmatto,  oa>ide 
ofinron^  and  other  adulterants,  which 
have  not  been  chemically  identified. 
On  the  whole,  we  may  safely  con- 
clude, as  the  Select  Committee  did 
in  1856,  that  *  adulteration  very 
widely  prevails,  though  under  cir- 
cumstances of  very  various  cha- 
racter.' 

ITow,  the  questions  arise,  what 
has  the  Legislature  done,  and  what 
ought  it  to  do,  to  put  a  stop  to,  or  at 
least  to  discourage,  a  practice  which 
attacks  at  once  the  persons  and  the 
purse  of  the  public,  which  de- 
moralises  one  half  and  defrauds  the 
other  half  of  the  community,  which 
is  not  only  a  national  calamity  but 
a  national  disgrace?  The  Select 
Conmiittee  in  1856  advised  imme- 
diate legislative  action.  In  the  fol- 
lowing session  Mr.  Scholefield,  who 
had  been  their  chairman,  brought 


>  Tke  Food  Journal,  Harch  1870,  p.  77. 
VOL.  I. — 50.  VI.      ^JBW  SIBIBS. 


»  Ibid.  Febnuwj  1870,  p.it^DQle 
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into  the  Home  of  Commoiu  a  BiU 
framed  in  oonformity  -with  their  re- 
oommendations.  But  the  Bill  met 
with  so  much  opposition  that  it  was 
withdrawn  before  it  had  arrived 
even  at  the  dignity  of  a  second 
reading.  After  this  no  farther 
move  was  made  till  1859,  ^hen 
another  Bill,  also  introduced  by  Mr. 
Scholefield,  was  read  a  second 
time,  committed,  amended,  re- 
printed, and  then  shared  the  fia,te  of 
its  predecessor.  In  the  meanwhile 
the  evidence  taken  by  the  Select 
Committee  in  1 855  and  1 856  proved 
quite  a  mine  of  useful  information 
to  the  crowd  of  would-be  adultera- 
tors, whose  powers  had  been 
thitherto  unequal  to  their  aspira- 
tions. This  was  foreseen  by  Mr. 
Wakley,  whose  prophecy  to  the 
Gommil^  was  rally  verified  by 
subsequent  experience. 

I  belioye  (he  said)  that  if  you  were  to 
dose  your  enquiry,  and  no  legislation 
should  follow,  the  eyil  would  be  increased  to 
a  magnitude  which  would  be  absolutely 
frightftol,  because  you  will  show  to  every 
diifaoneet  tradesman,  without  imposing  any 
eheok,  the  tricks  that  can  be  resorted  to  in 
order  to  make  a  profit  by  deceiving  his 
customers.  I  can  assure  the  Committee 
that,  out  of  doors  as  coroner,  I  am  in  the 
habit  of  seeing  an  immense  number  of 
tzadeemen,  and  that  the  result  of  the  Ccon- 
mittee's  labours  is  looked  forward  to  with 
great  anxiety.^ 

At  last  *An  Act  for  Prevent- 
ing the  Adulteration  of  Articles 
of  Food  and  Drink*  (the  23 
&  24  Vict.  c.  84)  became  law 
in  August  i860.  But  that  the 
Act  was  utterly  useless  speedily 
became  abundantly  manifest.  After 
eight  years'  observation  of  it,  Dr. 
Letheby,  the  medical  officer  of  the 
Corporation  of  London,  than  whom 
there  can  be  no  better  authority,  de- 
clared that  *  as  the  Act  is  only  per- 
missive little  or  no  effect  has  been 
given  to  it.  Even  in  those  places, 
as  in  the  City  of  London,  where  it 
has  been  put  into  operation,  and 
public    analysts    have    been    ap- 


pointed, no  good  haa  resulted  from 
it ;  in  fihct,  it  stands  upon  the 
statute  book  as  a  dead  letter.'* 

The  first  defect  of  the  Act  is 
that  it  cannot  be  enforced  except 
by  the  voluntary  resolution  of  cor- 
porations, town  councils,  and  other 
local  bodies  generally,  completely 
under  the  influence  of  the  very  per- 
sons against  whose  malpractices  it  is 
intended  to  provide.  The  second  of 
its  defects  is  that  the  penalties  which 
can  be  inflicted  under  it  are  not 
sufficient  to  supply  offenders  with 
an  adequate  motive  to  abstain  &om 
even  a  slightly  remunerative  fraud ; 
and  the  third  of  its  defects  is  that 
it  does  not  apply  to  'medical 
drugs  or  articles  usually  taken  or 
sold  as  medicines,'  an  exclusion  the 
more  inexcusable  because,  as  the 
Select  Committee  of  1855  say, 
*  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the 
correctness  of  a  medical  prescrip- 
tion rests  on  an  assumed  standard 
of  strength  and  purity  in  the  drugs 
and  compounds  employed,  and  how 
frequently  life  itself  depends  upon 
the  efficacv  of  the  medicines  pre- 
scribed, it  IS  difficult  to  exaggerate 
the  evils  arising  from  this  prevalent 
fraud.'^ 

Li  1865,  Mr.  John  Postgate,  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Collie  of 
Surgeons,  resident  at  Birmingham, 
and  late  Chemical  Lecturer  at 
Sydenham  CoUege,  drew  up  a  Bill 
for  the  general  amendment  of  the 
Act  of  1 860,  and  *  to  prevent  the 
adulteration  of  drugs.'  This  Bill 
was  confided  to  the  care  of  Kr. 
Scholefield,  but  its  introduction  was 
delayed  from  one  cause  or  another, 
and  in  1867  Mr.  Scholefield  died. 
It  was  then  adopted  bv  Mr.  Dixon, 
who  succeeded  him  m  the  repre- 
sentation of  Birmingham,  and  its 
introduction  was  asain  delayed, 
until  finally  it  has  faUen  under  ihe 
patronage  of  Mr.  Muntz,*  the  third 
member  for  BirminghamL  It  has 
been  read  a  first  time  in  the  House 


>  Third  Beportfiwn  the  SeUei  Chmmittee,  &c,  p.  142. 

«  Journal  qfthe  Society  of  Arts,  vol.  xxL,  p.  769  (i$6S).. 

•  Third  Report fhm  Select  Ckmmittee,  &c.,  p.  4toyLjOO^le 
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of  Commons,  and,  if  the  &tes .  are 
propitious,  may  be  passed  this 
Session,  just  ten  years  after  the 
necessity-  for  some  measure  of  the 
kind  has  been  clearly  perceived  by 
everybody  in  the  least  conversant 
^th  the  subject. 

Before  we  review  the  provisions 
of  this  Bill,  we  may  state  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  more  plausible  of  the 
schemes  which  have  been  proposed 
to  reach  the  end  it  is  intended  to 
achieve  in  a  different  way.     These 
are  two :  the  one  suggested  by  Dr. 
Hassall  in  his  work  on  Food  and  its 
Adulterations^  and  the  other  by  the 
late  Mr.  Wakley  in  his   evidence 
before    the    Select    Committee    of 
1855.     Dr.  Hassall  proposes  that  a 
central  board  of  scientific  analysts 
should  be  permanently  established 
in  London. .  Its  duties  would  be  to 
collect  samples  of  food  and  drugs 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  to 
examiue  them,  and  to  publish  pe- 
riodical reports  on  their  condition. 
Under  the  direction  of  the  board, 
inspectors  would  be  settled  in  all 
the  larger  seaport  and  inland  towns; 
in  the  seaports  they  would  be  em- 
powered to  prohibit  both  the  im- 
portation and  the  exportation   of 
adulterated  commodities,  and  every- 
where they  would  be  instructed  to 
procure  samples  of  the  food  and 
drugs  on  sale  in  the  places  where 
they  were  stationed,  and  to  forward 
them  for  analysis  to   the   central 
board.      Dr.    Hassall    thinks    the 
offence    of    actually    adulterating 
should  be  punished  by  fine  and  im- 
prisonment,  but  that  the   vendor 
only  of  adulterated  goods  should  be 
merely  fined.  In  all  cases,  however, 
the  names  and  addresses  of  delin- 
quents should  be  published,  and  the 
public  should  be  enabled  to  have 
any  articles  in  their  possession,  the 
purity  of  which  they  might  doubt, 
analysed  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  central  board.      Mr.  Wakley 
recommended    that  the  Board  of 
Health  should  name  a  committee  of 
examiners.  A  corjps  of  collectors,  like 
that  of  the  Inland  Revenue  Board, 


would  be  placed  at  their  orders,  and 
some  of  them  would  be  despatched 
now  to  this  and  now  to  that  por«> 
tion  of  the  country  to  purchase 
samples  of  food  and  drugs  from  the 
wholesale  and  retail  dealers  alike. 
These  samples  would  be  analysed 
by  the  committee,  and  the  analyses 
of  them,  whether  they  were  adul- 
terated or  not,  would  be  posted  up 
with  the  names  and  the  addresses 
of  the  traders  who  supplied  them 
in  the  most  conspicuous  situations — 
on  the  doors  of  town  halls,  parish 
churches,  Ac,  in  the  localities  where ' 
such  traders  resided.  Mr.  Wakley 
was  of  opinion  that  both  actual 
adulterators  and  the  vendors  of 
adulterated  articles  would,  after  this 
publicity,  be  sufficiently  punished 
by  small  fines,  and  that  imprison- 
ment should  follow  only  on  repeated 
convictions. 

The  primary  objection  to  both 
these  plans  is  that  the  machinery 
they  imply,  on  a  somewhat  smaller 
scale,  but  still  one  large  enough 
fully  to  test  its  merits,  has  been 
already  tried  with  results  which  are, 
to  say  the  least,  by  no  means  en- 
couraging.    As  we  have  noticed, 
the  Laboratory  at  Someraet  House, 
with  four  or  five  thousand  employSs 
in  its  service,  does  not  prevent  the 
Revenue  from  being  defrauded  to 
the  extent  of  some   3,000,000^.  a 
year     by    adulterators,     and    the 
articles    which  it  is   supported  to 
protect  from  adulteration  are  pre- 
cisely those  which  are  most  gene- 
rally and  shamelessly  adulterated. 
A  parliamentary  return  published 
last  session,  shows  that  in  the  me- 
tropolitan district  only  thirty-seven 
persons  were  convicted  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  department  under  the 
Revenue  Acts  m  1866,  1867,  ^-^d 
1 868,  twenty-two  in  the  first,  seven 
in  the  second,  and  five  in  the  third 
year.     In  1866  all  the  convictions 
were  either  for  selling  adulterated 
coffee  and  chicory,   or  for  having 
in  possession  materials  for  adulte- 
rating malt  liquors;   in  1867  and 
1868,  they  were  all  for  having  in 
3c  2 
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possession  or  supplying  materials 
for  adulterating  malt  liquors — a  ridi- 
culously insignificant  percentage 
of  the  offences  themselves,  as  well 
as  of  the  persons  who  are  unques- 
tionably guilty  of  them,  even  in 
those  forms  alone.  This  is  sufficient 
to  shake  one's  confidence  in  central 
boards,  commissions,  or  com- 
mittees, branching  out  into  elabo- 
rate, inquisitorial,  and  detective 
ramifications.  They  would  inevi- 
tably cost  a  great  deal  of  money, 
and  it  is  probable  that  they  would 
do  very  little  effective  work. 

Another  objection  to  which  Dr. 
Hassairs  and  Mr.  Wakley's  plans 
are  alike  open,  applies  to  the  pro- 
position common  to  them  both,  that 
the  names  and  addresses  of  those 
tradesmen  whose  goods  have  been 
examined  should  be  published,  if 
they  were  genuine,  as  a  premium 
on  virtue,  and  if  they  were  adul- 
terated as  a  warning  to  vice.  It  is 
obvious  that  unless  all  the  goods  of 
the  same  kind  of  all  the  tradesmen 
in  the  same  line  of  business,  within 
any  given  area,  could  be  examined 
and  reported  on  at  once,  the  publi- 
cation in  question  would  be  anything 
but  equitable  and  fair.  The  acci- 
dent of  selection  would  operate  in 
either  case;  if  the  goods  were  genuine 
to  the  exclusive  advantage,  and  if 
they  were  adulterated  to  the  exclu- 
sive detriment,  of  the  particular 
tradesmen  whose  goods  happened 
to  be  fixed  upon,  and  who  very 
likely  were  neither  better  nor  worse 
than  their  neighbours. 

These  defects  are  not  observable 
in  the  scheme  embodied  in  the  Bill 
Mr.  Muntz  has  in  charge.  Its  main 
provisions  are  as  follows  :  The  acts 
of  adulterating  or  procuring  the 
adulteration  of  articles  of  food  with 
*any  injurious  or  poisonous  ingre- 
dient or  material,'  and  drugs  with 
*  any  ingredient  or  material  *  what- 
ever, is  made  an  offence  punishable 
upon  a  first  conviction  by  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  50/.  with  costs,  and 
upon  a  fiirther  conviction  by  impri- 
sonment, as  for  a  misdemeanour, 


for  six  calendar  months  with  hard 
labour.  The  penalty  for  selling 
any  adulterated  article  with  a 
guilty  knowledge,  is  augmented 
from  a  maximum  of  5 Z.  to  a  maximum 
of  20Z.  with  costs  upon  a  first  con- 
viction, and  upon  a  further  convic- 
tion, besides  the  infliction  of  a  fine, 
a  notice  of  the  conviction  is  to  he 
published  by  order  of  the  court 
before  which  it  has  been  made. 
The  appointment  of  public  analysts 
by  local  authorities  in  counties, 
districts,  cities,  and  boroughs,  is 
made  compulsory  instead  of  optional 
The  nomination  of  commissioners  by 
the  Home  Secretary  in  Great  Britain 
and  the  Lord-Lieutenant  in  Ireland 
to  confer  with  and  assist  the  local 
authorities  in  carrying  ont  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Bill  is  d&ected.  The 
inspectors  of  nuisances,  of  weights 
and  measures,  and  of  markets,  or 
such  of  them  as  may  be  selected  for 
the  duty  by  the  local  authorities, 
are  ordered  from  time  to  time  to 
collect  samples  of  food  suspected  to 
be  adulterated  and  submit  them  for 
examination  to  the  public  analysts, 
and  if  they  shall  prove  to  be  adul- 
terated to  institute  proceedings 
against  the  parties  who  shall  have 
exposed  them  for  sale.  The  Bill 
ftirther  provides  for  the  making  of 
quarterly  returns  by  the  public 
analysts  of  the  number  and  nature 
of  the  adulterations  detected  bj 
them  in  each  quarter;  it  reduces 
the  fees  for  analyses  payable  by 
private  persons  to  a  sum  of  from 
one  shilling  to  five  shillings  for  each 
analysis ;  it  settles  the  mode  of 
summary  procedure  before  magis- 
trates, of  appeal  to  quarter  sessions, 
of  having  a  case  stated  for  asuperior 
court,  of  defraying  the  expenses  of 
executing  the  Act,  and  of  applying 
the  funds  arising  from  pecuniary 
penalties  to  be  inflicted  under  it. 

With  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
points  in  which  it  may  be  easily 
amended  the  Bill  seems,  on  the 
whole,  calculated  to  fulfil  its  pur- 
pose effectually,  expeditiously,  and 
cheaply.     It    avoi(fc(^^extreme 
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severity  of  some  of  the  special 
Acts  against  adulteration,  notably, 
the  56  Greo.  III.  c.  58,  and  the  5  & 
6  Vict.  c.  93  (applying  to  beer 
and  tobacco),  which  in  nine  cases 
out  of  '  ten  deters  the  public 
from  proceeding  under  them.  It 
likewise  avoids  the  no  less  extreme 
lenity  of  the  General  Act  of  1 860, 
-which,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
served, renders  it  utterly  worthless 
as  a  security  against  moderately 
profitable  adulteration.  It  draws 
a,  proper  distinction  between  the 
offence  of  actually  adulterating  and 
that  of  selling  adulterated  articles. 
The  manufacturers,  if  we  exclude 
brewers,  are  the  great  adulterators, 
-while  retail  dealers,  if  we  exclude 
publicans,  are  frequently  as  much 
imposed  upon  as  their  customers, 
and  even  when  the  fraud  is  known 
to  them  they  are  compelled  to  con- 
nive at  it  by  the  wholesale  firms 
who  supply  them,  and  at  whose 
mercy  they  for  the  most  part  are. 
The  working  of  the  Act  would  not 
be  expensive  because  it  makes  use 
almost  solely  of  the  existing  official 
staff,  and  as  it  will  be.  entrusted  to 
the  local  authorities  but  not  left  to 
their  discretion,  it  will  save  the  pub- 
lic from  the  effects  both  of  the  jea- 
lousy and  incompetence  of '  Beadle- 
dom.' By  facilitating  access  to  the 
analysts  it  will  tend  to  raise  an 
army  of  volunteer  detectives  in 
every  district,  whose  vigilance  it 
-will  be  almost  impossible  for  adul- 
terators to  escape.  Our  praise, 
however,  ceases  here.  The  first 
clause  runs  thus:  *  Every  person 
who  shall  admix,  and  every  person 
who  shall  order  any  other  person  or 
persons  to  admix,  with  any  article  of 
food  or  drink  any  mjuriotis  or  poi- 
sonous ingredient  or  material  to 
adulterate  the  same  for  sale,  and 
every  person  who  shall  admix,  Ac. 
any  ingredient  or  material  with  any 
drug  to  adulterate  the  same  for  sale,' 
shaU  be  subject  to  the  penalties  we 
have  named.  The  introduction  of 
the  words  *  injurious  op  poisonous  * 


in  this  connection  will,  we  fear,  give 
rise  to  endless  confusion  and  doubt. 

There  is  scarcely  a  substance 
which  is  employed  as  an  adulter- 
ant  about  the  properties  of  which 
it  is  at  all  likely  that  scientific 
witnesses  will  agree.  Some  me- 
dical men  will  be  prepared  to 
swear  that  they  are  harmless,  and 
others  will  be  equally  ready  to 
swear  that  they  are  hurtful.  For 
instance,  the  general  impression,  as 
testified  by  the  Treasury  Minute  we 
have  quoted,  is  that  chicory  is 
neither  injurious  nor  poisonous. 
But  an  opinion  has  been  given  by 
a  physician  of  considerable  eminence 
that  its  habitual  use  causes  amau- 
rosis, or  paralysis  of  the  optic  nerve, 
an  incurable  form  of  blindness.*  A 
really  efficient  Adulteration  Act 
would  apply  to  articles  of  food  in 
precisely  ^e  same  terms  as  those  in 
which  Mr.  Muntz's  BiU  applies  to 
drugs  only.  A  contract  on  the  part 
of  tradesmen  ought  to  be  implied 
that  they  supply  their  customers 
with  genuine  goods,  and  a  breach 
of  that  contract  by  means  of  any 
adulteration  of  them  should  be 
visited  by  penal  consequences.  We 
hope,  therefore,  that  the  words  *  in- 
jurious or  poisonous,'  will  be  omitted 
from  the  BiU  in  its  ultimate  shape. 
The  courts  would,  of  course,  be  em* 
powered  to  mitigate  the  penalties, 
and  the  circumstance  that  the  adul- 
teration was  not  of  an  aggravated 
character  would  have  its  due  weight 
with  them.  But  the  law  should 
condemn  adulteration  in  general 
terms  as  it  condemns  all  other 
frauds,  and  leave  it  to  the  magis- 
trate to  determine  if  one  culprit 
deserves  a  heavier  sentence  than 
another. 

A  clause  should  also  be  added  to 
the  Bill  forbidding  the  importation 
of  adulterated  articles  of  food  and 
iodulterated  drugs.  It  is  high  time 
that  the  trade  in  'lie  Tea'  and 
'Moning  Congou'  should  be  re« 
strained.  In  the  United  States  an 
Act  of  Congress  waspass^^jj^^f  JI48 
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to  prerent  the  importation  of  spu- 
rioui  drugs,  large  quantities  of 
which  had  been  sent  out  from  this 
eountry  for  many  years.  By  this 
Act  it  is  proTided  that  all  drugs 
shall,  at  the  Custom  House,  be  ex« 
amined  and  appraised  as  well  as  to 
their  purity  as  their  value.  If  they 
are  found  to  be  impure  or  sophisti- 
cated they  are  not  permitted  to 
enter,  but  may  be  claimed  again  by 
the  exporter.  If  the  official  inspec- 
tion has  not  satisfied  the  consignee 
he  may  demand  a  fresh  one.  An 
extension  of  this  system  to  all  com- 
modities intended  to  be  swallowed 
by  man,  on  which  a  duty  is  levied, 
and  its  adoption  here,  is  the  only 
way  in  which  one  of  the  widest 
avenues  now  open  to  adulterators 
can  be  closed. 

In  France,  Belgium,  Holland, 
Prussia,  Austria,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
even  in  Spain,  they  are  ahead  of  us 
in  this  branch  of  legislation,  al- 
though the  measures  they  have 
resorted  to  are  very  far  from  per- 
fect. The  law  of  France  may  be 
taken  as  the  model  on  which  the 
laws  of  the  other  continental  states 
have  been  framed.  It  applies  first 
to  any  person  adulterating  alimen- 
tary substances  for  sale,  and  se- 
condly to  any  person  exposing  such 
substances  for  sale  knowing  them 
to  be  adulterated.  In  these  cases 
fines  of  from  50  to  500  francs  may 
be  imposed,  together  with  a  term  of 
imprisonment  of  from  three  months 
to  two  years.  A  fine  of  from  16  to 
25  francs  and  an  imprisonment  of 
from  six  to  ten  days  or  either 
punishment  is  inflicted  upon  those 
who  'without  legitimate  cause'  shall 
have  in  their  warehouses  or  shops 
any  adulterated  commodity,  and  if 
this  should  be  pronounced  detri- 
mental to  health,  the  fine  may  be 
increased  to  50  francs  and  the  im- 
prisonment prolonged  to  fifteen 
days.  All  these  penalties  may  be 
doubled  in  the  event  of  a  further 
conviction  within  five  years  of  the 
first.  The  particulars  of  the  ofience 
are  always  advertised  by  the  autho- 


rities at  the  expense  of  the  delin- 
quent.    In    Paris    the    CoTMeU  de 
8(dubnt6  and  similarly  constituted 
bodies  in  the  Departments  are  ap- 
pointed to  watch  over  the  sanitary 
interests  of  the  community  and  to 
preside  over  the  scientific  processes 
subsidiary  to  (be  police  regulations. 
If  it  were  not  that  the  practice  of 
adulteration  had  been  justified  by  a 
Cabinet  Minister — the  President  of 
the   Board  of  Trade — ^as    *  merely 
one  of  the  various  forms  of  oompe- 
tition,'  we  should  have  considered 
it    unnecessary    to    dwell     for    a 
moment  on  its  moral  aspects.     The 
vices  of  the    very    rich    and    the 
crimes  of  the  very  poor  have  ever 
been  a  fruitful  theme  '  for  wise  re- 
flection and  well-timed  diaoourae ' 
to  middle-class  moralists.    It  would 
be  well  if  they  would  sometimes  turn 
a  little  of  their  attention    to   the 
sordid    and   deliberate    criminality 
of  their  own  order,  as  particulariy 
illustrated  by  the  practice  of  adul- 
teration.    The  mo^  atmosphere  of 
TattersalFs  is  almost  pure,  and  even 
that  of  Newgate  is  not  very  largely 
tainted,   in  comparison    with    the 
moral  atmosphere  of  many,  perhaps 
most,  of  the  &ctories  and  shops  of 
this  great  commercial  country.    We 
confess    we    are    not    sufficiently 
skilled    in    the   'casuistry  of   the 
counter'   to  be  able    to    perceive 
any  marked  distinction  between  the 
moral  turpitude  of  a  purchaser  who 
exchanges  a  fictitious  shilling  for  a 
pound  of  genuine  coffee  or  half  a 
pound  of  genuine  tea,  and  a  vendor 
who  exchanges  a  pound  of  fictitious 
coffee  or  half  a  pound  of  fictitious 
tea  for  a  genuine  shilling.      Not 
without  a  degree  of  satisfaction  do 
we  read  of  the  treatment  experienced 
by  the  mendacious  news-hawker  in 
Southey's  BeviVa  Walk  : 

So  he  bought  the  newspaper,  and  no  news 

At  all  ior  his  money  he  had: 
Lying  rarlet,  thought  he,  thus  to  tak*  ii 
Old  Nick ; 

Bat  'tis  some  satisfaction,  my  lad. 
To  know  thon  art  paid  beforehjuid  for  thy 

„^ck,       r)\g\t\ze6  by  LiOOQk 

For  Ot  supinoe  I  govt  tMte^badf 
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THE  ir&ffedj  of  Anne  Boleyn  is 
one  of  the  most  mysteriouB  in 
Englisli  kistory.  The  execution  of 
a  wife  on  a  charge  of  adnlteiy  fol- 
lowed by  the  immediate  marriage  of 
the  hnsband  with  another  woman 
is  in  itself  a  gross  combination 
which  points  natorall  j  to  one  con- 
clusion—  *None  wed  the  second 
hut  who  killed  the  first.'  The  ac- 
cusationB  against  Anne  were  of 
themselyesof  amonstrooskind.  No 
trace  can  be  fonnd  of  anj  previons 
suspicion  of  her  conduct.  She  was 
charged  suddenly  with  the  broadest 
and  grossest  profligacy.  She  was 
hurried  out  of  the  world  wiih  the 
most  violent  precipitancy ;  and 
within  a  few  days  of  her  death 
Jane  Seymour  was  in  the  place 
which  she  had  left  vacant.  The 
obvious  inference  is  that  she  was 
falsely  accused,  that  the  King  was 
tired  of  her,  and  wished  her  out  of 
the  way,  tbat  he  might  take  his 
pleasure  with  his  new  favourite. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  no 
sign  discoverable  that  at  the  time 
either  Anne's  execution  or  the 
King's  re-marriage  was  disapproved 
by  the  country.  The  proceedings, 
though  hasty,  were  regular  in  form, 
and  even  studiously  and  elaborately 
careftil.  The  Queen  and  her  brother 
were  tried  by  the  Peers  and  unani- 
mously condemned.  Their  uncle, 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  sat  as  High 
Steward,  and  both  on  the  trial  and 
afterwards  expressed  his  own  con- 
viction of  their  guilt,  though  his  own 
femily  was  spotted  by  their  real 
or  supposed  infamy.  Her  father, 
the  SStfl  of  Wiltshire,  was  on  the 
special  commission  which  con- 
demned the  other  partners  of*  her 
guilt,  if  guilty  she  was.  The  venue 
was  laid  in  different  counties  that 
as  many  juries  as  possible  might 
survey  and  pronounce  upon  the 
evidence.  Of  the  gentlemen  ac- 
cused, one  pleaded  guilty;  another 


confessed,  though,  he  afterwards 
withdrew  his  confession.  On  the 
scaffold,  according  to  the  surviving 
report  of  their  words,  not  one  of 
them  pretended  that  they  were 
innocent.  They  all  died  acknow- 
ledging in  general  terms  the  justice 
of  their  sentence.  Parliament  was 
called  to  revise  the  settlement  of 
the  crown.  Lords  and  Oonmions 
thanked  the  King  for  having  taken 
another  wife  so  speedily,  as  if  it 
had  been  an  act  of  merit  and 
almost  self-denial ;  while  there  was 
nothing  in  the  machinery  of  the 
Constitution  which  made  the  Sove- 
reign the  keeper  of  his  subjects' 
consciences.  He  had  no  PrsBtorians 
encamped  at  Westminster  to  over- 
awe the  Legislature.  Had  there 
been  any  unanimous  dissatisfaction 
with  him,  the  mere  household 
retinues  of  the  Peers  could  at  any 
moment  have  overthrown  his 
government ;  and  even  if  they  can 
be  supposed  to  have  permitted  the 
murder  of  an  innocent  woman  and 
five  innocent  gentlemen  on  a  false 
charge,  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that 
they  could  have  been  forced  against 
their  convictions  to  express  theii' 
deliberate  approval  of  it. 

Great,  therefore,  as  the  unlikeli- 
hoods were  on  both  sides,  and  grossljr 
suspicious  as  on  the  surface  of  it 
was  the  King's  conduct,  least  vio- 
lence was  done  to  the  rules  of  pro- 
bability by  supposing  Anne  to  have 
been  really  a  worthless  woman. 
Had  the  question  lain  merely 
between  herself  and  the  King,  the 
verdict  would  have  been  for  her. 
The  King's  guilt  would  have  been 
more  probable  than  hers.  But  the 
forms  observed  in  the  trials,  and  the 
acquiescence  and  approval  of  Par- 
liament, inclined  ihe  balance  the 
other  way.  It  was  more  Hkely,  so 
far  as  the  evidence  has  hitherto 
stood,  that  the  Queen  should  have 
disgraced    herself  than    that    the 
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Lords  and  Commons  of  England,  the 
Bench  of  Judges,  and  the  Hooses  of 
Convocation  should  have  made 
themselves  parties  to  a  groundless 
calumny  and  given  their  sanction  to 
an  abominable  crime.  No  traces  had 
been  as  yet  discovered  of  any  poli- 
tical motives  which  could  have  mis- 
led or  blinded  them.  All  parties 
seemed  for  once  united  in  the 
prosecution  of  Anne.  The  political 
attitude  of  the  Government  did  not 
appear  to  have  been  altered  by  her 
death;  Henry  was  not  reconciled 
to  the  Pope;  the  Princess  Mary 
was  not  definitely  restored  to  her 
place  in  the  succession;  while  Henry 
as  evidently  had  not  made  himseu 
an  object  of  horror  to  his  brother 
sovereigns.  Charles  V.,  when  Jane 
Seymour  died,  was  as  anxious  as  if 
no  Anne  Boleyn  had  ever  lived  or 
suffered,  to  secure  the  King*s  hand 
for  a  kinswoman  of  his  own. 

Evidently,  however,  there  re- 
mained much  to  be  explained. 
Anne  Boleyn  was  divorced  as  well 
as  executed,  and  the  cause  of  this 
was  left  a  mystery.  Although  the 
outline  of  the  trial  had  been  pre- 
served, the  evidence  in  detail  was 
lost  or  had  been  destroyed.  There 
were  indications  that  the  King's 
affection  for  her  had  been  for  some 
time  on  the  wane,  though  the  causes 
of  the  change  were  obscure.  Evi- 
dently, too,  some  relations  or  other 
must  have  existed  between  Henry 
and  Jane  Seymour,  though  there  was 
nothing  beyond  rumour  to  show 
what  those  relations  had  been.  It 
was  known  only  that  Jane  Seymour's 
character  was  without  reproach, 
and  that  at  the  time  of  her  marriage 
and  after  it  she  was  universally 
well  spoken  of. 

The  English  records  being  silent 
on  these  points,  it  became  an  object 
to  learn  what  the  foreign  ambas- 
sadors resident  at  the  English  Court 
had  to  say  about  them.  Charle^  Y., 
Francis,  and  the  Venetians  were 
each  represented  here,  and  light  of 
some  kind   could  not    fail   to    be 


thrown  upon  the  mystery  in  their 
ministers'  despatches. 

Here,  however,  was  a  difficulty  of 
another  kind.  The  letters  of  M. 
d'Inteville,  the  French  envoy,  show 
a  blank  at  this  particular  point. 
Everything  relating  to  Anne's  trial 
is  provokingly  absent,  either  having 
been  purposely  destroyed,  or  having 
been  laid  apart  as  especially  enrious. 
In  the  last  case  it  may  yet  be 
discovered.  My  own  search,  how- 
ever, was  fruitless,  nor  could  I 
learn  that  Mr.  Bawdon  Brown 
had  found  anything  about  the 
trial  at  Venice.  There  remained 
the  despatches  of  Eustace  Chapny^ 
who  was  the  ambassador  of  Charies 
V.  in  England  between  the  years 
1529  and  1545.  Connected  as 
Charles  had  been  with  England, 
and  personally  interested  as  he 
could  not  choose  but  be  in  the  reli- 
gious revolution  from  his  relation- 
ship with  Catherine  of  Arragon, 
the  letters  of  Chapuys  to  him 
could  not  fail  to  be  profoundly 
instructive.  The  difficulty  again, 
however,  was  to  learn  where  they 
were.  I  looked  for  them  at  Brussels. 
I  found  a  few  transcripts  only, 
and  none  of  any  consequence.  M. 
Gachard,  the  keeper  of  the  archives 
there,  was  in  possession  of  others, 
a  few  of  which  he  had  published : 
but  these  related  only  to  the  later 
period  of  Chapuys'  residence.  The 
rest  (all  those,  at  any  rate,  which 
I  was  specially  in  search  of) 
were  gone.  I  looked  for  them  at 
Simancas,  but  they  were  not  there, 
nor  was  anything  known  about 
them  at  Madrid. 

At  length  it  was  suggested  to 
me  that  they  might  be  at  Vienna. 
The  opening  of  the  Austrian  ar- 
chives having  been  one  of  the  many 
happy  fruits  of  constitutional  liberty 
in  that  country,  I  made  enquiries 
and  found  that  it  was  so.  Eveiy 
facility  was  kindly  offered  me  to  see 
what  I  wanted,  and  the  vein  of  in* 
formation  thus  opened  has  proved 
to  be  even  richer  than  I  expected. 
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Thecollection  contains  not  ChapnjB*^  ever,  I  believe  that  1  hare  made  it 
correspondence    oidy,    but    Queen    out  with  tolerable  aconracy. 


Catherine's  and  the  rrincess  Mary's, 
all  of  it  of  the  yery  deepest  interest, 
and  throwing  light  on  all  sides  of 
the  great  questions  with  which 
England  was  agitated. 

In  this  paper  I  must  confine  my- 
self to  the  story  of  Anne  Boleyn, 
tonching  other  matter  only  so  far 
as  it  serves  to  explain  her  fate.  It 
is  necessary  to  say  that  Chapuys 
-was  a  bitter  CathoHc.  His  original 
mission  was  to  protect  the  interests 
of  Queen  Catherine  and  her  daugh- 
ter. He  regarded  her  divorce,  both 
politically  and  religiously,  with 
most  profound  abhorrence;  and 
he  looked  on  the  separation  of 
England  from  Bome,  the  Act 
of  Appeals,  and  the  Act  of 
Supremacy,  as  so  many  infernal 
bonds  wiin  which  the  King  had  sold 
himself  to  Hell.  Not  Pole  himself 
had  as  bad  an  opinion  of  Henry  as 
Chapuys,  especially,  however,  and 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  statutes 
establishing  the  independence  of  the 
Church  of  England,  which  form 
the  present  basis  of  its  counection 
with  the  State.  He  speaks  of  the 
King  throughout  as  the  one  person 
whose  obstinacy  and  pride  made  a 
reconciliation  with  Bome  impos- 
sible. In  some  instances  his  accounts 
can  be  proved  xmtme,  in  others  he 
recalls  m  a  second  letter  the  hasfy 
statements  of  a  first.  He  cannot 
be  trusted  implicitly,  but  the  cau- 
tions obviously  necessary  will  not 
fail  to  suggest  themselves ;  and  with 
these  prehminaries  I  leave  him  to 
tell  his  own  story  without  further 
comment.  His  letters  are  almost 
wholly  in  cipher.  There  is  a  de- 
cipher between  the  lines  or  on  the 
margin,  which  is  fednt,  small, 
abounding  in  contractions,  and,  in 
consequence,  difficult  to  read ;  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  words,  how- 


•  We  commence,'then,  with  the  year 
1535.  The  Pope  had  implicitly  ex* 
communicated  the  King.  He  had 
threatened  further  to  declare  him 
deposed,  to  absolve  .his  subjects 
from  their  allegiance,  and  to  call  on 
Charles  Y.  to  carry  his  sentence 
into  execution.  The  English  Par- 
liament had  replied  by  ti^e  Act  of 
Supremacy.  Tney  haa  denied  that 
the  Holy  See  possessed  any  claim 
whatsoever  upon  English  subjects 
or  any  right  to  dispose  of  their 
allegiance.  The  Crown,  menaced 
with  insurrection,  was  empowered 
to  call  on  all  persons  to  disclaim  the 
Pope's  pretensions,  and  to  acknow- 
ledge that  their  obligations  as  sub- 
jects  were  independent  of   Papal 


Upon  this  the  dissatisfied  Catholic 
nobles  prepared  to  take  arms. 

On  January  i,  1535,  Chapuys  in- 
formed the  Emperor  that  Lord 
Darcy,  who  in  the  following  year 
was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  had  sent 
him  privately,  by  the  hands  of 
a  Flemish  priest,  a  present  of  a 
handsome  sword  made  in  modem 
fashion.  He  understood  it  to  mean 
that  in  Lord  Darcy's  opinion  the 
time  had  come  for  action,  and  that 
Lord  Darcnr  was  prepared  when  the 
Emperor  should  call  upon  him  to 
declare  openly  for  Queen  Catherine 
and  the  Cnurch.* 

The  Earl  of  Northumberland,  who 
had  been  Anne  Boleyn's  early  loveJr 
— ^who,  perhaps,  as  will  be  seen,  had 
been  secretly  married  to  her— -was 
no  less  discontented,  and  was  swear- 
ing vengeance  against  persons 
about  the  Court.  The  Earl  had  sent 
Chapuys  word  by  his  physician  that 
the  whole  realm  was  in  a  humour 
to  rebel,  and  that  at  a  hint  from 
the  Emperor  the  King  could  be 


*  M.  Darcy  m'enToya  presenter  par  ledict  Pr^tre  one  beUe  esp^  faicte  a  la  modeme  ti 
a  ce  que  j'imagine  y  a  da  mystere  audict  present,  veuillant  denoter  par  icelle,  puisqne 
n'a  moyen  de  le  m'envoyer  dire  securement,  que  la  saison  modeme  seroit  propice  pour 
jouer  des  cousteaulx. 
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hurled  from  his  ihrone.^  Norttuun- 
berland  added  that  the  ^arroganoe 
and  malice'  of  the  Lady  Anne 
had  become  entirely  intolerable. 
She  had  spoken  lately  to  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk  in  language  which  would 
hardly  be  used  to  a  dog,  and  the 
Duke,  after  leaving  her  presence, 
had  been  so  furious  that  the  lightest 
expression  which  he  used  was  to 
call  her  *  a  great  whore. '^ 

On  the  14th  Chapuys  wrote 
again  that  Loni  Sandys,  tne  Grand 
Chamberlain,  one  of  the  best  soldiers 
in  England,  had  sent  him  a  message, 
also  by  his  physician,  to  the  same  pur- 
pose as  Darcy  and  Northumberland. 
The  Emperor,  Lord  Sandys  said, 
had  the  hearts  of  the  whole  realm, 
and  if  he  did  but  know  the  King's 
weakness  he  would  not  hesitate  to 
interfere.  Lord  Sandys  had  with- 
drawn from  the  Court  and  was  re- 
maining at  home  under  pretence  of 
illness.  The  doctors,  Chapuys  added, 
made  the  best  of  emissaries,  as  they 
could  go  to  and  fro  without  exciting 
suspicion. 

At  that  moment  an  immediate 
rising  was  evidently  meditated. 
The  Catholic  leaders  were  impatient 
at  the  Emperor's  hesitation,  and 
Chapuys  shared  in  their  restiveness. 
*  These  noblemen,'  he  added,  *  with 
a  little  help  in  money,  can  bring  a 
hundred  thousand  men  into  the 
field.  They  consider  that  the  force 
to  be  sent  over  by  your  Majesty 
should  proclaim  that  they  are  come 
not  in  the  quarrel  of  God  and  the 
Queen  only,  but  for  the  relief  of  the 
oppressed  nation,  and  the  restora- 


tion of  order  and  justice.  It  should 
come  at  once,  for  delay  will  be 
dangerous;  the  King  will  deprive 
the  present  incumbents  one  aftw 
another  of  their  benefices,  and  will 
give  them  to  others  who  will 
convert  and  seduoe  the  people.' ' 

In  the  fiEuse  of  these  revelations 
the  King's  persistence  in  demand- 
ing the  Oath  of  Supremacy  appears 
no  longer  gratuitous  or  arbitrary. 
Queen  Catherine  feared  that  the  oath 
would  be  offered  to  the  Piinoess 
Mary,  and  that  if  her  daughter  re- 
fused to  take  it  she  would  be  either 
tried  and  executed  or,  at  least,  would 
be  imprisoned  for  life.  Chapuys' 
instructions  were  to  find  means  £osr 
Mary's  escape  out  of  the  realm,  but 
Catherine  thought  the  attempt  too 
dangerous,  and  she  too  urged  the 
ambassador  to  quidcen  the  Em- 
peror's movements. 

The  Duke  of  Suffolk  and  Lord 
Montague  were  now  added  to 
the  malcontents.  The  Duke  apoke 
of  Anne  Boleyn  as  bitterly  as 
Norfolk.  '  The  Marquis  of  £xeter 
assured  the  ambascAdor  that  his 
best  desire  was  to  shed  his  blood 
for  Queen  Catherine  and  the 
Princess,  and  that  when  the  time 
came  he  would  not  be  the  last  in 
the  field.-* 

Unfortunately  for  the  intending 
insurgents  Charles  was  cold.  He 
was  occupied  with  France.  He 
hesitated  to  countenance  rebelHon. 
He  was  unwillinff  to  recc^niae  in 
their  frill  extent  the  pretensions  of 
the  Papacy.  Instead  of  offering 
himself  to  execute  the  Bull  of  Depo- 


•  '  Et  que  le  moindre  effort  que  votddroit  feire  vostre  Ma*«  ce  Roy  seroit  mini  et  peidtu 
'  £t  apres  ledict  Northumberland  comnien9a  a  charger  sur  Tarroffance  et  mallgnita  d* 
la  Dame  de  ce  Boy,  disant  entre  autres  choses  que  ces  jours  elle  £t  plua  d'injures  am 
Duo  de  Norfolk  que  Ton  ne  diroit  k  ung  chien,  de  sort  qu'il  fut  contiainct  de  sortir  de  la 
„chambre,  et  ne  trouvant  en  la  sale  autre  que  ung  auquel  ledict  Due  ne  pourtoit  bonne 
affection,  toutefois  la  colore  luy  fit  oublier  cela  et  I'esmeut  a  soy  declairer  audict  per- 
sonage et  luy  dire  les  reproches  de  ladicte  Dame,  entre  lesquelz  Tung  des  momdres  estoit 
de  I'appeller  grande  putain. — Chapuys  k  TEmpereur,  Janyier  i,  1535. 

*  Bien  distingue  que  le  dangier  de  ceste  afiaire  seroit  k  la  tardance,  car  avec  le  temps 
oe  Boy  de  ung  a  aultre  prirera  des  benefices  tons  ceulz  qui  bon  luy  aemblen,  et  les 
donra  a  aultres  que  converteront  et  seduyront  le  peuple. — Chapuys  k  VSaapereur,  Janner 
14  et  28. 

♦  Chapuys  k  I'Empereur,  Furrier  9  et  25. 
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sitioii,  be  interposed  to  delaj  the 
issue  of  it.  Through  Ghapuys  he 
preached  only  patience  to  his  aunt 
and  to  the  English  lords,  while  he 
made  direct  and  serious  efforts  to 
reconcile  himself  with  Henry,  and 
to  persuade  England  to  join  with 
him  in  carrying  out  the  long-talked- 
of  General  Council. 

Henry  was  equally  anxious  to  be 
on  good  terms  with  Charles.  The 
diflBoalty  lay  only  in  Queen  Catherine 
and  the  Princess  Mary.  The  Kin^ 
insisted  that  the  Emperor  should 
recognise  the  lawfulness  of  the 
divorce,  and  Mary's  consequent 
illegitimacy.  Charles,  however 
great  his  political  embarrassments, 
could  not  in  decency  abandon  his 
aunt  and  cousin.  In  default  of 
action  the  air  began  to  be  filled 
with  rumours  and  prophecies. 
Scraps  of  rhyme  portending  rebel- 
lion were  scattered  among  the  people 
by  the  priests.  Anne  Boleyn  (the 
concubine,  as  Chapu^s  called  her), 
afraid  that  Henry  might  let  Charles 
persuade  him,  endeavoured  by 
similar  means  to  rid  herself  of  her 
dangerous  rivals.  The  King  was 
growing  impatient  for  the  male 
heir  which  he  had  promised  himself. 
'The  concubine  has  bribed  some 
one,'  so  says  Chapuys,  *  to  pretend 
a  revelation  from  Qod  that  she  can 
conceive  no  children  as  long  as 
Queen  Catherine  and  the  Princess 
are  alive.  I  doubt  not  she  has  made 
the  man  speak  to  the  King.  She 
has  lately  sent  him  to  Cromwell, 
and  she  exclaims  incessantly  that 
the  ladies  are  rebels  and  traitoresses, 
and  that  they  deserve  death.' ^ 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Heniy 
would  have  been  extremely  glad  if 
his    divorced    wife,    and    perhaps 


his  daughter  also,  could  have 
been  removed  by  any  natural  means 
out  of  his  way.  They  were  not 
only  politically  embarrassing,  but 
eminently  dangerous.  Queen  Ca- 
therine was  by  no  means  the  meek 
and  suffering  saint  which  she  has 
been  sometimes  represented.  She 
was  a  high-spirited  woman,  keenly 
conscious  of  her  own  and  her 
daughter's  wrongs.  She  had  already 
implored  the  interference  of  CharleSy 
and  again,  as  we  shall  see,  she  im- 
plored it  still  more  earnestly.  It 
had  been  thought  necessary  to 
separate  her  from  Mary.  In  the 
middle  of  March  the  Princess  was 
ill,  and  Catherine  wrote  earnestly  to 
Chapuys  to  be  permitted  to  take 
charge  of  her.  Dr.  Butts,  the 
King's  physician,  who  was  secretly 
Catherine's  friend,  backed  her  re- 
quest, adding  that  the  Princess's 
disorder  might  prove  dangerous  if 
she  was  longer  parted  from  her 
mother.  The  King,  though  other- 
wise anxious  that  she  should  have 
proper  assistance,  would  not  hear 
of  it.  He  reproached  Butts  with 
disloyalty.  He  said  he  would  take 
good  care  how  he  allowed  those 
two  ladies  to  get  together.  '  The 
Queen  was  of  such  high  mettle 
that  with  her  daughter  at  her  side 
she  might  assemble  a  force  about 
her,  tc^e  the  field,  and  make 
war  upon  him  with  as  much  spirit 
as  her  mother  Isabella. '^  He  re- 
fused to  see  the  Princess  himself. 
(Her  illness  after  all,  as  Chapuys 
admitted,  was  not  serious.)  He 
said  she  was  the  worst  enemy  that 
he  had  in  the  world,  and  that  she 
was  the  cause  of  all  the  trouble 
which  was  distracting  Christen- 
dom. 


*  Je  ne  tbox  oublier  que  ces  jours  la  concubine  a  suborne  ung  que  dit  avoir  en 
r«T«lacion  de  Dieu  que  estoit  irapoesible  qu*elle  con^eust  enfans  pendant  que  les  dictes 
deux  Damee  seroient  en  Tie.  Je  ne  doubte  qu'elle  I'aura  fait  parler  au  Roy,  et  ces  jours 
elle  I'a  envoye  a  Cromwell.  Elle  ne  cesse  de  Tautre  couste  de  dire  qu*elles  sont  rebelles  et 
traicteresses  meritant  la  mort. — Chapuys  4  Granvelle,  Mars  23. 

'  Car  estant  la  Royne  si  haultaine  de  cueur,  luy  Tenant  en  fantasye,  a  Tappuy  de  la 
f^Teur  de  la  princesse,  elle  se  pourroit  mectre  au  champs  et  assembler  force  de  sens  et 
luY  faire  la  guerre  aussi  hardiement  que  fit  la  Hoyne  Dona  Elizabeth  sa  mere. — Chapuys 
4  rEmpereur,  Mars  23.  Digitized  by  (^OOglC 
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Either  women's  lives  were  held 
cheap,  or  even  the  Emperor,  it  was 
thought,  wonld  be  pleased  at  heart 
if  the  ground  of  difference  could  be 
done  away  with  between  himself 
and  his  uncle.  The  (jK)vemment 
was  preparing  to  give  effect  to  the 
Act  of  Supremacy,  and  the  Prin- 
cess if  offered  the  oath  would 
undoubtedly  refuse  to  take  it. 
Chapuys  had  been  impressing  on 
Cromwell  the  desirableness  of  the 
reconciliation  with  the  Emperor. 
Cromwell,  after  a  little  thought, 
replied  that  *the  Emperor  ought 
not  to  let  a  matter  of  such  vast 
importance  to  Christendom  be 
broken  off  for  the  sake  of  the 
Queen  and  the  Princess.  They 
were  but  mortal,  and  the  Princess's 
death  would  be  no  great  harm  if  it 
would  restore  union  between  Eng- 
land and  the  empire.'  He  spoke 
*like  Caiaphas,'  Chapuys  said  in 
another  letter.  He  li^gged  me  to 
think  it  over  when  I  was  alone  and 
at  leisure.'  *The  Council  could 
then  go  forward  and  remedy 
the  troubles  of  Christendom.  The 
interval  before  it  met  could  be 
spent  in  knitting  closer  the  amity 
between  the  two  Sovereigns. 
Cromwell  repeated  that,  although 
the  people  might  murmur,  there 
would  be  neither  danger  nor  hurt 
in  the  Princess's  death,  and  the 
Emperor  had  every  reason  to  take 
that  view  of  it.'  * 

Chapuys  professes  to  have  replied 
to  this  singidar  suggestion  Hhat 
there  was  no  occasion  to  waste 
time  by  dwelling  on  the  incon- 
veniences which  would  arise  from 
the  suspicious  death  of  the  Princess. 
He  would  merely  say  that  he  did  not 


see  ho  w  the  Emperor  could  escape  the 
suspicion  of  having  consented  to  it, 
and  of  having  sold  his  cousin  for 
political  convenience.  This  would 
be  a  stain  on  the  Emperor's  good 
name  which  he  could  not  endure ; 
and  even  if  he  could  be  brought  to 
consent,  the  King  ought  not  to  wish 
it.  He  would  leave  the  realm  at 
his  death  in  incredible  and  nnex- 
tingmshable  confusion  to  the  seri- 
ous burden  of  his  conscience.'  * 

The  Act  of  Supremacy  was  set  in 
motion,  but  not  against  the  Princess. 
As  yet  nothing  was  likely  to  be 
imdertaken  against  her  or  her 
mother  without  the  Emperor's  leave. 
But  Sir  Thomas  More  and  the 
Bishop  of  Rochester  were  in  the 
Tower.  The  Charterhouse  monks 
were  preparing  for  martyrdom,  and 
still  tiie  thunders  of  the  Church 
were  silent.  Charles  held  back 
the  Pope's  hand,  and  Catherine  was 
in  despair.  She  tried  to  quicken 
her  nephew's  movements. 

She  wrote  to  him  on  the  8th  of 
April  that  she  had  been  looking 
for  the  issue  of  the  sentence,  and 
that  she  had  hoped  by  that 
time  to  have  sent  him  word  of 
the  good  effects  which  it  had 
wrought.  Gbd,  for  her  sins  and 
the  sins  of  others,  had  permitted 
otherwise,  but  in  so  just  a  cause  she 
would  not  be  wanting  to  herself  nor 
would  she  offend  Grod  by  neglecting 
to  use  the  help  of  those  who  could 
apply  a  remedy  in  a  case  so  dis- 
astrous. *  I  cannot,  therefore,'  she 
said,  *  but  urge  and  insist  to  your 
Majesty,  as  I  have  always  hitherto 
done,  that  you  should  bear  in  mind 
our  holy  Catholic  &ith,  and  the 
peril  in  which  this  realm  is  stand- 


*  II  me  dit  que  Vo8tre  Majeste  ne  se  debvoit  arrester  pour  empescher  ung  si  inesd- 
mable  bien  que  produiroit  en  toute  la  Chretient^  runion  et  la  bonne  intelligence  d^ntre 
Vostre  Ma**  et  le  Roy  son  Maitre  pour  Taffiiire  des  Royne  et  Frincesse  qui  n^eeUneat 
que  mortelles,  et  que  ne  seroit  grande  dommage  de  la  mort  de  la  dicte  Princesse  au  prs 
de  bien  que  sortiroit  de  la  dicte  union  et  intelligence,  en  quoy  me  prioit  vouloir  coa- 
siderer  quand  seroy  soul  et  desoccup^ 

*  Me  replicquant  de  nouveaulx  quel  dommage  ne  dangier  seioit  quo  ladicte  Princesse 
feust  morte,  oyres  que  le  penple  en  murmurast ;  et  quelle  raison  auroit  voetre  Ma**  « 
faire  cas. 

*  Chapuys  A  VEmpereur,  Mars  aj.  ^^^^^  byC^OOglC 
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ing  for  want  of  the  sentence.  I 
entreat  for  it  with  all  my  energy. 
X  am  a  Christian  woman,  and  stand 
bound  to  sue  for  it  in  the  presence 
of  such  scenes  as  I  am  obliged  to 
Tvitness.  My  daughter  has  been  ill, 
and  has  not  yet  recovered.  Her 
treatment  is  such  that  were  she 
well  it  would  break  her  constitu- 
tion, far  less  being  sick  can  she 
regain  her  health,  and  if  she  perish 
it  will  be  a  double  sin.  Your  Ma- 
jesty will  think  of  means  to  do  us 
good.  .  .  .  Care  not  for  me.  I  am 
accustomed  to  bear  any  burden, 
but  I  must  let  your  Highness 
understand  that  I  am  as  Job,  wait- 
ing for  the  day  when  I  must  go  sue 
for  alms  for  the  love  of  God.'  * 

At  Chapuys'  request  the  Bang 
sent  Dr.  Butts  to  visit  Mary.  Dr. 
Butts  pretended  reluctance,  to 
remove  the  suspicions  which  Henry 
entertained  of  his  loyalty.  He 
went,  however,  and  had  a  private 
interview  with  Queen  Catherine's 
physician,  who  was  already  in 
attendance,  not  so  much  to  consult 
over  the  sickness  of  the  Princess  as 
over  the  disorders  of  the  realm 
and  the  medicines  to  be  used  for 
these. 

*  He  is  a  very  clever  man,'  wrote 
Chapuys,  *  and  is  intimate  with  the 
nobles  and  the  Council.  He  says 
that  there  are  but  two  ways  of 
doing  anything  for  the  Queen  and 


Princess  and  the  nation  in  general. 
One  would  be  if  Gk)d  pleased  to  visit 
the  King  with  some  little  malady.  ^ 
He  might  then  reflect  on  his  own 
conduct,  and  listen  more  patiently 
to  remonstrance.  The  other  was 
force,  of  which  he  says  that  the 
King  and  those  who  manage  mat- 
ters stand  in  marvellous  fear.  If  it 
come  to  this,  he  thinks  the  King 
will  be  especially  careful  of  the  safe 
keeping  of  the  Queen  and  Princess, 
meaning  to  use  them,  if  the  worst 
comes  to  the  worst,  as  mediatresses 
of  peace.  If  neither  of  these  two 
means  be  tried  he  thinks  their  lives 
are  in  danger.  Your  Majesty,  he 
says,  cannot  know  with  what  ease 
the  King  can  be  overthrown,  twenty 
of  the  principal  noblemen  and  more 
than  a  hundred  knights  being  ready 
to  employ  their  lives,  their  goods, 
their  friends  and  retainers  in  the 
cause,  with  the  least  assistance  in 
the  world  from  your  Majesty. '^ 

The  King  carried  a  bold  front  to 
the  danger  with  which  he  knew 
himself  to  be  threatened.  The  sen- 
tence of  deposition  was  daily  ex- 
pected. He  was  determined  to 
exact,  before  it  appeared,  an  ac- 
knowledgment from  the  most  in- 
fluential of  the  Catholic  party 
that  the  Pope  had  no  authority 
over  him  or  them.  The  Charter- 
house monks  refused  the  oath  and 
were  executed.  More's  and  Fisher's 


*  No  puedo  dexar  de  enojar  y  dar  pena  a  V'»  Mag^  como  hasta  agora  he  acostnmbrado, 
suplicando  quiera  tener  memorya  de  nuestra  fe  Catolica  y  del  peligro  que  est*  Keyno  esta 
por  falta  della.  Y  esto  pido  tan  aflfectuosamente  quanto  puedo,  porque  como  Christiana  soy 
obligada  a  hacerlo,  viendo  la  necesidad  que  veo  .  .  .  My  hija  a  estado  enferma  y  agora 
no  esta  bien  sana,  y  el  tratamiento  suyo  es  tal  que  basta  para  hacer  enfermo  aun  sano, 
quanto  mas  para  curar  a  enfermo.  .  .  .  Sy,  con  la  manera  que  con  ella  usa,  pereciese, 
serya  el  pecado  doblado.  V"  Mag**  pensara  en  remedyo.  .  .  .  No  hay  necesidad  de 
hacer  a  caso  do  my  por  estar  acostumbrada  a  sufrir  cualquiera  carga,  mas  no  dexare  de 
hacer  saber  k  V'»  Altoza  que  estoy  como  Job — esperando  el  dya  que  tengo  de  yr  a  pedir 
por  amor  de  Dios  lymosna. — La  Revna  Caterina  al  Emperador,  Abril  8. 

'  Le  premier  estoit  si  Dieu  vouloit  risiier  ce  Roy  de  qudque  petite  maladie.  The 
words  are  ambiguous.  Dr.  Butts  might  mean  tliat  the  malady  was  to  be  sent  from 
Heaven ;  but  he  was  speaking  of  methods  by  which  a  particular  state  of  things  mi^ht  be 
set  right ;  and  the  word  '  petite '  looks  as  if  he  thought  the  dimensions  of  the  disease 
might  be  controlled  by  himself. 

»  Affirmant  pour  tout  certain  qu'il  y  avoit  une  XX  des  principaulr  Seigneurs 
d*Angleterre  et  plus  de  cent  chevaliers  tons  disposez  et  prestes  a  employer  personnes 
biens  amys  et  subjectz  ayant  la  moindre  assistance  du  moude  do  V"  IVla**.-  Chjippys  a 
VEmpereur,  Avril  15.  /  1 
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turns  were  coming,  and  if  Chapnys 
was  rightly  informed  Queen  Anne 
was  using  all  her  influence  to 
persuade  the  King  to  extend  the 
same  measure  to  Catherine  and 
Mary. 

*I  am  told  privately,'  he  said, 
*  that  many  times  lately  the  concu- 
bine has  blamed  the  King  for  his  re- 
missness, telling  him  that  it  was  a 
shame  to  himself  and  to  the  realm 
(to  spare  them),  and  that  they  ought 
to  be  punished  as  traitoresses  under 
the  form  of  the  statute.* 

*  The  said  concubine,'  he  con- 
tinued, *is  prouder  and  haughtier 
than  ever.  She  dares,  as  I  hear,  to 
tell  the  King  that  he  is  as  deeply 
bound  to  her  as  man  can  be  bound 
to  woman,  for  that  she  has  been  the 
cause  of  saving  him  from  the  sin  in 
which  he  was  living,  and  that,  more- 
over, through  her  means,  he  would 
be  soon  the  richest  prince  that  ever 
reigned  in  England.'  * 

So  secure  the  unfortunate  woman 
considered  herself  in  her  greatness, 
that  she  claimed  to  direct  the  po- 
litics of  the  realm.  All  her  sym- 
pathies were  with  France:  every 
minister  who  furthered  or  tried  to 
further  the  Imperial  alliance  fell 
under  her  displeasure,  and  she  was 
unmeasured  in  the  violence  with 
which  she  addressed  them.  Even 
Cromwell,  who  had  been  considered 
her  right  hand,  did  not  feel  himself 
secure.  Ho  told  Chapuys,  at  the 
beginning  of  June,  that  if  she  knew 
the  familiarity  that  existed  between 
Chapuys  and  himself  she  would  do 
him  an  ill  turn.  She  had  reproached 
him  for  something  three  days  be- 
fore, he  said,  and  had  told  him  then 
that  she  would  see  his  head  taken 
off  his  shoulders ;  but  he  had  such 
confidence  in  the  King  his  master 


that  he   did  not  think  she   could 
harm  him. 

Another  thing  Chapuys  learnt 
about  her  was  that  she  never  ceased , 
day  or  night,  to  endeavour  to  bring 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  into  disgrace 
with  the  King — ^perhaps  because  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  speaking  freely 
of  her  character  ;^  perhaps  because 
Cromwell  wished  to  break  the  power 
of  the  great  nobles,  and  was  com- 
mencing with  the  chief  among 
them. 

At  this  crisis  the  Pope,  with  a 
rashness  and  timidity  which  were 
equally  impolitic,  while  he  still  with- 
held the  Bull  of  Deposition,  which 
was  to  have  been  the  signal  for  a 
rising,  created  Fisher,  who  wras  de- 
fying the  Act  of  Supremacy  in  the 
Tower,  a  cardinal.  The  King,  meet- 
ing defiance  with  defiance,  said  that 
if  Fisher  was  to  have  a  red  hat  he 
would  send  his  head  to  Home   to 
have  it  fitted  on.     Commissioners 
were  sent  instantly  to  require  the 
submission  of  the  Bishop  and  Sir 
Thomas  More.     They  both  refused. 
Fisher  was  executed  first  and  then 
More,  and  the  indignation  and  fearof 
the  Catholic  party  rose  to  fever  heat. 
The  London  populace,  who  were  on 
the  King's  side,  increased  their  fdiy 
by  bringing  out  a  mystery  play,  in 
which  the  principal  feature  was  the 
beheading  of  recalcitrant  priests. 
The  King,  as  if  to  goad  them  into 
madness,  came  up  from  Windsor  to 
be  present  at  the  performance. 

Either  Sandys  or  Daroy  again 
implored  Chapuys  to  rouse  the  Em- 
peror from  his  inaction,  and  to  per- 
suade him,  if  he  would  do  no  more,  at 
least  to  permit  the  issue  of  the  Bull 
of  Deposition.  Something,  they  in- 
sisted,  must  be  done  with  speed,  or 
the  modern  preachers  and  prelates 


'  A  quoy  poussera  de  tout  son  pouvoir  la  concubiae  que  nagueres  a  plusienis  foit 
affirm^  et  inculp^  audict  Koy  que  ce  luy  estoit  honte  et  a  tout  le  Royaulme  qu'eUes  seroiont 
pugnies  comme  traicteresses  a  la  forme  des  statutz. 

•  Chapuys  a  rEmpereur,  Mai  8. 

*  Bien  me  Ton  certifie  de  bon  lieu  que  ladicte  Dame  ne  cessoit  nuyt  ne  jour  poor 
mectre  en  disgrace  du  Koy  le  Due  de  Norfolk.  Ne  89ay  si  c'est  pour  ce  qu'il  parU  libenJ** 
ment  d'elle,  ou  que  Cromwell  veuillant  abaisser  les  grands  vemlle  commencer  a  luy. 
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would  corrupt  the  whole  nation.  The 
clergy  woald  ftimish  money  for 
the  oeginning  of  the  insurrection, 
and  means  wonld  be  found  also  to 
plunder  the  King's  treasury.* 

The  Princess  Mary  still  Tvished 
to  escape  abroad,  that  she  might  be 
out  of  the  way  when  the  rebellion 
broke  out.  She  harassed  Chapuys 
continually  with  entreaties  to  pro- 
vide her  with  means.  After  More*s 
execution,  also,  it  seemed  but  too 
likely  that  her  own  life  would 
not  be  spared.  Chapuys  could  not 
bring  himself  to  allow  her  to 
run  any  risk.  Cromwell,  who,  not- 
withstanding that  he  had  spoken 
like  Caiaphas,  really  wished  to 
save  her,  believed  her  best  pro- 
tection would  be  in  some  mamage 
abroad,  to  which  the  Bang  might 
consent.  Chapuys,  however,  con- 
sidered that  the  King,  being  under 
the  influence  of  Anne,  would  never 
be  persuaded  to  allow  it.  *  If  the 
concubine  is  to  bo  believed,'  he 
wrote  in  deep  despondency,  *  the 
doivry  mil  cost  hid  little,  for  she  is 
cryi/iig  incessantly  to  the  King  that 
he  does  neither  well  nor  prudently 
in  allouring  the  Qtceen  a/nd  Princess 
to  live,  seeing  they  have  deserved 
deaih  far  more  than  those  who  have 
been  executed,  ami  are  the  cause 
of  all  the  trouble,^  • 

After  More's  death  the  King 
went  on  progress,  and  Chapuvs 
could  not  specSc  too  bitterly  of  the 
favour  with  which  he  was  received 


by  the  people.  He  won  the  heart! 
of  the  towns  by  enriching  them 
with  grants  out  of  the  spoils  of  the 
monasteries.  He  carried  preachers 
with  him  who  attracted  large  au- 
diences ;  and  audiences,  strange  to 
say,  which  let  themselves  be  per- 
suaded that  the  King  was  doing 
right. 

*  He  is  on  the  borders  of  Wales,' 
reported  the  ambassador,  *  hunting 
and  visiting  the  country,  and  all  to 
gain  the  hearts  of  the  people.  For 
this  he  uses  all  imaginable  means, 
and  I  am  told  that  a  good  part  of 
the  peasantry  in  the  districts  where 
he  has  been,  after  hearing  the 
Court  preachers,  are  abused  into  the 
belief  that  he  was  inspired  by  God 
into  separating  from  his  brother's 
wife.  They  are  but  a  set  of  idiots. 
They  will  return  soon  enough  to 
the  truth  when  there  are  any  signs 
of  a  change.' ' 

A  feature  in  the  expected  Bull  of 
Deposition  was  to  be  a  clause  for- 
bidding all  Catholic  nations  to  hold 
intercourse  with  the  English  who 
continued  obedient  to  the  King. 
At  that  moment  Henry  distrusted 
the  disposition  of  France  towards 
him  almost  as  much  as  that  of  the 
Empire.  Catherine  had  entreated 
the  regent  Mary  to  use  her  influ- 
ence with  her  sister  the  French 
Queen  to  bring  Francis,  as  she 
cynically  said,  to  show  himself  a 
true  friend  of  his  brother  of  Eng- 
land, by  assisting  in  delivering  him 


'  Le  bon  vieulx  sieur  dont  ay  cydevant  escript  a  V'*  Ma**  m'envoya  I'autre  jour 
son  cousin  ainsi  quMl  Toiiloit  parti r  pour  s'en  alier  6n  sa  maison,   et  me  prie  do 

J^word  illegible]   et  plusieurs  autpea  de  vouloir  soliciter  dovers  V"  Ma**  la 

impetracion  des  executoriales  ....  et  que  ce  moyetmant  que  Vostre  Ma**  n'auroit 
commodite  ou  yolunte  de  faire  autre  assistance,  il  pensoit  qu41  y  auroit  mojen  de  bien 
tost  y  remedier,  pour  Teu  que  les  dictes  executoriales  ne  tardent,  car  autrement  les 
modemes  prficheurs  et  prelatz  subverteront  tout  le  peuple.  II  dit  d'arantage  qu'il  pense 
que  les  ecclesiastiques  foumiroyent  pour  le  commencement,  et  que  cepenoant  bien 
pourroit  trouyer  moyen  de  mectre  la  main  sur  ce  grand  tresor  que  ce  Boy  tient  en  sa 
maison  to  ceste  ville. — Chapuys  k  TEmperenr,  Juillet  ii. 

*  Je  croys  bien  que  ce  n'est  le  plus  grand  soucy  de  ce  Roy  de  marier  ladicte  Princesse, 
et  si  la  concubine  est  de  croyre,  le  dot  ne  coutera  pas  beaucoup,  car  elle  ne  cesse  de 
cryer  apres  ledict  Roy  ^u'il  ne  fait  bien  ny  prudemment  de  sufrir  yirre  lesdictes  Royne 
et  Frincesse  qui  meritoient  trop  pliis  la  mort  que  eeulx  qui  ont  oste  executes  et  qu'eUes 
esfof^nt  cause  de  tout. — Ch'apuyA  &  I'Empiereur^  Juillet  25,  

•  Chapnys  &  rEmpereur  Aoust  10.  '         "   '   /     ^;  A  Vi  ^ 
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firom  a  state  of  sin,^  and  there  was 
reason  to  fear  that  she  had  not 
been  wholly  nnsnccessfiil.  The 
effect  of  the  sentence,  if  it  destroyed 
the  commerce  of  the  English  by 
catting  off*  their  commonication 
with  &e  Continent,  was  seriously 
feared.  And  it  was  for  this  reason, 
and  for  the  impulse  which  it  would 
thns  lend  to  the  intended  rebellion, 
that  the  issue  of  it  was  so  earnestly 
rnressed.  The  harvest  had  failed. 
There  was  likelihood  of  famine, 
and  as  Cromwell  acknowledged  to 
'  Chapuys,  the  Bull  if  obeyed  in 
earnest  in  France  and  by  the  sub- 
jects of  the  Emperor  would  create 
the  greatest  distress  and  confusion. 
The  Gteraldines  were  in  rebellion 
in  Ireland.  'Your  Majesiy  would 
not  belicTe,'  Chapuys  wrote  on 
September  6,  'how  continually  I 
am  importuned  on  all  sides  for  the 
issue  of  the  censures.  They  think 
here  now  that  that  alone  would 
suffice  to  put  a  speedy  end  to  the 
disorder  here.* 

Again,  on  the  25  th,  to  Granyelle: 

Erery  man  of  any  position  here  is  in 
despair  at  the  Pope*s  hesitation,  and  at  the 
intercourse  being  allowed  to  continue  with 
Flanders  and  Spain.  If  means  be  not  taken 
promptly  there  will  be  no  longer  hope, 
either  for  the  good  ladies  whose  lives  are 
in  danger,  or  for  religion,  which  is  going 
daily  to  destruction.  Things  are  come  to 
such  a  pass,  that  in  yarious  places  they 
now  preach  against  the  sacrament  The 
Emperor,  as  the  first  Prince  in  Christendom, 
is  bound  to  interfere.  He  can  do  as  much 
good  by  coming  here  as  ever  he  did  in 
Africa,  with  far  greater  ease,  and  with  in- 
comparably more  political  advantage.* « 


The  Emperor,  entangled  for  the 
present  in  a  war  with  the  Turks, 
and  with  a  fresh  quarrel  with 
France  impending  over  him  in  Italy, 
had,  unfortunately  for  the  hopes  of 
the  CathoHcs,  no  leisure  to  attend 
to  these  English  matters.  He  was 
unwilling  to  allow  the  sentence  to 
come  out  before  he  was  prepared  to 
act  upon  it.  For  his  own  subjects* 
sake  he  did  not  wish  their  ixade 
with  London  to  be  indefinitely  sus- 
pended, nor  would  he,  if  he  could 
help  it,  show  disrespect  to  the 
Papal  censures  by  allowing  them  to 
be  disregarded.  Granyelle  wrote 
that  he  was  horrified  at  the  enor- 
miiy  of  Henry's  conduct.  He 
was  confident  that  G^mI  would 
punish  him.  But  for  himself^  he 
said,  he  was  so  much  occupied  that 
he  bad  scarcely  time  to  breathe, 
and  both  he  and  his  master  con- 
tinued to  hope  for  a  reconciliation, 
and  to  imagine  that  sooner  or  later 
matters  would  be  settled  peaceful^ 
by  diplomacy.' 

Before  Gmnyelle's  despatch  could 
have  arrived  in  England  the  Queen 
and  Princess  were  in  a  fever  of  hope 
and  expectation.  It  is  necessary  to 
attend  particularly  to  the  letters 
which  follow,  for  however  cruelly 
they  had  been  used  they  were  stiU 
English  subjects,  and  although  they 
may  be  acquitted  in  point  of  con- 
science for  almost  any  measures  to 
which  ihey  might  have  recourse  to 
right  themselves,  yet  to  move  di- 
rectly in  their  own  persons  to  bring 
about  invasion  and  insurrection 


*  Cnando  se  vyete  con  la  Sefiora  Reyna  su  hermana  despues  de  dadas  mys  afiectnoaas 
encomiendaa  rogarle  de  mi  parte  quiaiese  tener  mendon  de  my  con  el  Christianiasimo  Bej 
su  marido  y  haoer  quanto  pndieee  ser  que  le  sea  baen  amygo  al  Key  my  Sooor  proea- 
xando  de  qnitarle  del  pecado  en  qne  esta.— La  Reyna  Catherina  a  la  Beyna  Maria, 
viii  de  Agosto.  1 

'  Ghapays  k  Granvelle,  Septembre  25. 

'  Granyelle  adds  a  passage  abont  Granmer  which  deserres  attention : 
No  venlz  je  delaisser  de  Tons  dire  ces  denz  mots,  qne  je  m'esbahys  fort  des  termts 
estranges  qne  comma  Ton  a  entendn  du  Gourt  de  Bome  tient  VArohevesqne  da  Cairt«r- 
bniy,  mesmes  en  Taffaire  des  Royne  et  Princesse  d'Angleterre;  attendn  qne  dnrmnt  1« 
temps  qa'il  estoit  resident  en  cest  Gonrt,  il  bkmoit  mirablement  ce  qne  le  Boy  d* Angle- 
texre  son  maistre  et  ses  antres  ministres  £iisoient  en  Taffiure  dn  diyoiee  en  oontre  les- 
dittes  Boyne  et  Princesse.  Mais  je  voye  qn'il  a  bien  chang^  d'op ioion ;  selon  qne  asan 
plnsienra  en  eacrimnent  estrangement  .  .—Minute  d'nne  lettre  dn  Seignenr  da  OiaufvIIfl 
•scnte  4  Eustace  Chapuys,  a6  Septembre. 
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really  treason,  and  (since  if  she  did 
not  know  what  thej  were  doing 
she  could  not  but  snspect  it)  this 
explains,  if  it  does  not  jnstifr,  the 
eagerness  of  Anne  and  her  friends 
to  have  them  put  out  of  the  way. 

The  Princess  Mary  then,  some 
time  in  October,  wrote  to  Granyelle 
thus: 

The  state  of  BSkirs  is  pitiable  and  worse 
than  wretched.  Thines  will  Ml  to  rain 
and  total  perdition,  unless  his  Mijestj,  for 
the  service  of  Qod,  the  wel£&re  and  repose 
of  Christendom,  the  honour  of  the  Kin^  my 
father,  and  compassion  for  the  poor  afflicted 
souls  here,  will  take  brief  order  and  apply 
the  remedy:  as  I  hope  and  feel  assured 
that  he  will  do  if  only  be  be  thorou^y  in- 
formed of  what  has  taken  place  here.  Oc- 
cupied as  he  has  been  in  his  no  less  sacred 
than  necessaiy  expedition  to  Tunis,  he  will 
haye  been  unable  to  realise  the  character, 
the  weight,  the  importance,  the  danger  of 
the  condition  in  which  we  are  placed. 
The  whole  truth  cannot  be  told  in  letters, 
and  therefore  I  would  hare  you  despatch 
one  of  your  people  to  his  Miy'esty  to  in- 
form him  of  everything,  and  to  suppli- 
cate him,  on  the  part  of  the  Queen  my 
mother  and  myself,  for  the  honour  of 
Qod,  and  for  other  respects  as  well,  to 
attend  to  our  condition  and  make  provision 
for  us.  In  so  doing  he  will  perform  a  ser- 
vice most  agreeable  to  Almighty  God,  nor 
will  he  acquire  less  fame  and  glory  to  him- 
self than  in  the  conquest  of  Tunis  or  in  all 
his  African  expeditions.* 

Except  by  forbearance  and  per- 
suasion— the  means  which  he  was 
already  trying,  and  was  driving 
Mary's  friends  into  despair  by  per- 
sisting in  them — there  were  but  two 
-ways  in  which  the  Emperor  conld 
interfere  successfully:  either  by  de- 
claring war  and  sending  over  an 
army,  or  by  cutting  off  idl  commu- 
nication between  his  own  subjects 
and  the  English,  and  thus  precipi- 
tating no  less  certainly  either 
war,  or  rebellion,  or  both.  The 
allusion  to  Tunis  points  to  an 
armed  expedition.  But,  in  either 
case,  had  this  letter  fisdlen  into  an 


enemy's  hands,  the  writer  of  it  could 
hardly  have  escaped  an  indictment 
for  high  treason,  and  had  she  been 
tried  she  would  not  have  escaped 
conviction. 

Queen  Catherine  addressed  her- 
self inmiediately  to  the  Pope. 
Whether  the  Emperor  moved  or 
not,  the  Pope  oouldy  at  any  rate, 
issue  his  Bull.  A  successful  rising 
in  England  in  defence  of  the  Church 
conld  hardly  be  looked  for  while 
the  Church  itself  continued  silent. 

Most  hol^  and  most  blessed  Father  [she 
wrote  J,  I  kiss  your  Holiness*s  hands.  My 
letters  have  been  full  of  importunities  and 
complaints,  and  thus  hare  been  more  calcu- 
lated to  give  you  pain  than  pleasure.  I  have 
therefore  for  some  time  ceased  to  write  to 
your  Holiness  or  to  petition  you,  though  I 
hare  burdened  my  conscience  by  silence,  to 
pay  more  attention  to  what  is  passing  in  this 
realm.  I  have  but  one  satisfaction  in  thinkiDg 
of  these  things.  I  have  never  ceased  to  thank 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  for  having  appointed 
— now  in  a  time  when  Christendom  is  in 
such  straits — a  vicar  like  your  Holiness,  of 
whom  from  all  sides  I  hear  so  much  good. 
God  in  His  mercy  has  preserved  you  for 
this  hour.  Once  more,  therefore,  like  an 
obedient  child  of  the  Holy  See,  as  all  my 
ancestors  have  been,  I  do  entreat  you  to 
bear  in  special  memory  this  realm,  the 
King  my  lord  and  husband,  and  my 
daughter.  Your  Holiness  and  all  Chris- 
tendom know  what  things  are  done  here, 
with  how  great  offence  to  God,  how  great 
scandal  to  the  world,  how  great  reproach 
to  your  Holiness.  If  a  remedy  be  not 
shortly  applied  there  will  be  no  end  to  con- 
demning souls  and  to  making  martyrs.  Tho 
good  will  be  constant  and  will  suffer.  The 
lukewarm,  seeins  none  to  aid  them,  may 
possibly  fkll,  and  the  rest  will  stray  out  of 
the  way  like  sheep  that  have  lost  their 
shepheid.  I  lay  these  things  before  your 
Holiness,  because  I  know  not  anyone  on 
whose  conscience  the  martyrdom  of  these 
holy  and  virtuous  persons  and  the  ruin  of 
so  many  souls  ought  to  lie  more  heavily 
than  on  yours,  in  that  your  Holiness  neg- 
lects to  encounter  so  great  an  evil,  which 
the  Devil,  as  we  see,  has  sown  among  us. 

I  write  frankly  to  your  Holiness  for  the 
discharge  of  my  own  conscience,  as  to  one 
who,  as  I  hope,  can  feel  [with  me]  and  my 


*  Et  luy  supplier  de>  la  part  de  la  Boyne  ma  mere  et  myenne,  en  I'honneur  de  Dieu  et 
pour  aultres  respects  que  dessus  vouloit  entendre  et  pourveoyr  auz  affiures  dycy,  en  quoy 
fers  tree  agreable  service  a  Dieu  et  n*en  acquerra  moms  de  voz  et  gloire  qu'en  la  conquest* 
de  Thunis  et  de  toute  rafEedre  Afrique. — De  la  Frincesse  d'Angleterre  a  rAmbassadeur» 
Octobre  1535. 
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<iai]ghter  the  deaths  of  these  holy  men.  It 
is  a  mournful  pleasure  to  me  to  think  that 
we  shall  follow  tiiem  in  the  manner  of  our 

torments [a  ifm  words  are  here 

illegiblel  otherwise  we  ^MiU  sing  Ghkuna 
in  Excelsis  Deo.  And  so  I  end,  waitiqg 
for  the  xemedj  from  God  and  from  your 
Holiness ;  and  may  it  come  speedily,  else 
the  time  will  be  past.  Our  Lord  defend 
your  HoHaess's  pravon.' 

AccompazijAUg  tbesc  letters  was 
a  long  passiojoate  address  from 
Chapujs  to  Obarles  himself,  begging 
him  in  the  name  of  the  great  Catholic 
party  to  strike  in  without  farther 
hesitation.  The  execution  of  More 
and  Fisher,  the  suppression  of  thfi 
monasteries,  and  ^e  famine  from 
the  failure  of  harvest  had  combined 
to  create  an  opjwrtunity  which 
might  never  return.  If  the  Empe- 
ror dedaced  Iwnself  at  onoe  he 
would  have  the  whole  country  at 
his  side,  and  tlie  King  would  Ml 
without  a  blow.* 

The  Emperor,  as  we  have  seen, 
had  otherwise  decided,  but  his  re- 
solution was  not  known  to  Chapuys 
before  November,  and  in  England 
generally  was  not  known  at  all. 
Both  the  Court  and  the  Catholics 
were  expecting  to  bear  any  dav  that 
the  Bull  was  out  and  that  Charles 
had  undertaken  the  execution  of  it, 
and  the  fever  of  fear  and  hope  and 
distrust  and  suspicion  m&y  easily 
be  imagined.  At  such  a  time  infi- 
nite lies  would  be  inevitably  flying, 
and  reports  of  any  kind  coming 
from  people  living  in  such  a  state 
of  excitement  must  be  received 
with  the  greatest  hesitation.  On 
one  point,  however,  there  was  a 
persistence  and  uniformity  in  the 
accounts  which  were  carried  to 
Chapuys.  The  danger  of  Catherine 
and  Mary  was  every  hour  increas- 
ing, and  the  person  who  was  most 
assiduously  urging  their  death  was 


iunine  Boleyn.  Anne  and  her  friends 
knew  weU  Uiat  an  insuxrectiaD  wliidi 
restofod  Catherine  to  her  nuik  as 
Queen  would  be  jthe  certain  signal 
of  iheir  own  destruction.  PoUticums 
knew  that  the  life  of  the  Prinoesi 
Mary  was  essential  to  the  suooess 
of  either  rebellion  or  invaaioa.  The 
people  would  have  no  heart  to  over- 
throw the  Grovemment  unless  they 
had  some  one  to  take  the  King's 
place.  .  If  Mary  wm  xesAOved  there 
w%B  not  a  person  on  whooEi  ihe 
nobles  could  arree  as  a  micoeasor  to 
the  crown ;  and  C^iarles,  ihouA  he 
might  risk  an  invasion  to  inaiptais 
his  aunt  and  cousin,  would  mcaroelj 
venture  it  to  aveaige  tiaeir  exeeixiaoB, 
unless  he  saw  his  way  to  sooEte  soh- 
sequent  settlement. 

Thus  we  read  without  aaipnai^ 
and  with  no  diflieulty  in  belieriBi^ 
it,  that  on  November  6  C^iapiijB 
learnt  from  ^e  Marchioneas  of 
Exeter  that  the  King  had  deter- 
mined the  two  poor  ladies  should 
either  break  or  band.  He  had 
been  heard  to  say  to  one  of  his 
most  intimate  advisers  that  he 
would  endure  no  longer  the  aUuia 
and  anxiety  which  the  Queen  and 
Princess  caused  him.  ParUam^ii 
was  about  to  meet,  and  the  matter 
should  then  be  considered.  He 
swore  peremptorily  that  he  vould 
wait  no  further.' 

The  Marchioness  said  that  her 
information  was  as  true  as  the  Go- 
spel. She  bade  Chapuys  for  Qod^s 
sake  let  the  Emperor  know  it,  and 
beg  him  in  pity  to  do  something  for 
the  honour  of  God  and  the  obUga- 
tions  of  his  relationship. 

The  influence  at  work  with 
Henry,  Chapuys  explained  more 
particularly  and  emphatically  to 
Granvelle. 

*What  I  have    written    to  his 


*  La  Eeyna  Catberina  k  Su*  Sant',  Ottubre  lo. 
^  Chapuys  a  TKnipereur,  Octobre  1 3. 

*  Tout  a  cast  instant  la  Marquise  de  Exeter  m*a  envoy^  dire  que  ce  Boy  a  detuien- 
ment  dit  a  ses  plus  privez  conseilliers  qu'il  ne  vouloit  plus  demeAirer  en  [les]  fnrhnnici 
crainctes  et  pesements  qu'il  avoit  de  long  temps  eu  a  cause  des  Ro^ne  et  PrinoMse;  et 
qu'ilz  regardassent  a  ce  prochain  Parlement  Ten  fiiire  quicte,  jurant  bien  ftt  ti«# 
obstinoment  qu'il  n'actendoit  plus  longuement  de  y  pourroir.— A  r£inp«reii^  Nov.  C 
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Majesty/  he  said,  *  is  but  too  true  ; 
und  I  believe  this  she-devil  of  a  con- 
•cuhine '  (ceste  diablesse  de  concubine) 
*  will  never  rest  UU  slie  has  made  an 
-end,  and  is  quit  of  tJiese  unhappy 
ladies.  She  works  toivards  it  by  all 
i'tnaginable  means.''  * 

A  fortnight  later  he  wrote  in  the 
same  strain.  '  The  Marchioness  of 
Exeter  has  been  with  me  in  dis- 
guise and  repeated  her  warning. 

.  .  .  The  concubine  who  lias 
conspired  the  death  of  the  said  ladies^ 
ihinhs  of  nothing  but  to  get  them 
^lespatched.  It  is  she  who  com- 
viands  and  governs  all,  and  the 
King  will  not  contradict  her.  The 
oase  is  most  dangerous.  It  is  to  be 
feared,  as  I  have  already  written, 
ihat  he  will  make  his  Parliament 
^fiid  the  estates  of  the  realm  the 
partners,  and,  as  it  were,  the  authors 
of  his  misdeeds ;  that  by  this  means 
losing  hope  of  pardon  and  mercy 
from  your  Majesty,  they  may  be 
tlie  more  resolute  at  all  hazards  to 
•defend  themselves.** 

Negotiations  had  been  going  for- 
-ward  for  a  permanent  settlement  be- 
tween France  and  the  Empire.  Had 
tbey  been  successftil,  as  at  one  time 
speared  likely,  the  Emperor  would 
in  all  probability  have  now  yielded 
to  the  solicitations  which  were 
pressed  upon  him.  It  was  not  to  be, 
however.  Prance  was  determined 
to  have  the  Duchy  of  Milan :  the 
Emperor  could  not  bring  himself  to 
part  with  it.  Prancis  was  again  at 
Heniy's  feet  soliciting  his  alliance, 
and  Charles  could  not  venture  the 
risk  of  driving  them  into  a  combi- 


nation against  him.  The  English 
Parliament,  whatever  might  be  the 
cause,  stood  by  the  King  in  all  his 
darkest  measures.  The  Peers,  who 
were  offering  him  their  services, 
were  part  of  that  Parliament,  and 
attempted  no  opposition  there.  How 
could  he  trust  their  constancy  in 
the  field  when  they  showed  so  little 
resolution  in  the  Senate  House  ?  He 
refused  to  believe  that  the  danger 
was  as  great  or  the  King  as  inhu- 
man as  Chapuys  represented. 

*  What  you  tell  me,'  he  wrote  to 
Chapuys,  *  is  a  thing  too  cruel  and 
too  horrible  to  credit.  The  King 
cannot  be  so  unnatural  as  to  put  to 
death  his  wife  and  his  daughter.' 
The  threat  of  doing  it  can  be  in- 
tended only  to  frighten  them  into 
compliance.* 

*  They  must  not  take  the  oath,' 
he  continued,  *  if  it  can  possibly  be 
avoided;  but  if  the  peril  is  real,  and 
there  is  no  other  means  of  escape, 
you  must  tell  them  from  me  that 
they  must  give  way.  An  oath  so 
sworn  cannot  prejudice  them.' 

The  knot  was  cut,  so  far  as  con- 
cerned Queen  Catherine,  in  a  man- 
ner utterly  unforeseen.  She  was 
not  old — she  was  still  under  fifty ; 
her  health  had  been  good,  consi- 
dering what  she  had  suffered,  and 
during  the  autumn  she  had  been 
unusually  well.  Rumours  reached 
London  towards  the  end  of  No- 
vember that  something  was  wrong 
with  her,  but  no  great  attention  was 
paid  to  them.  Chapuys,  on  the 
30th,  had  a  stormy  interview  with 
Henry.     The  King  said  that  he  was 


'  Elle  ne  cessera  jamais  jusqiies  elle  ait  iine  fin  et  soit  quicte  do  ces  pauvres  Dames  a 
quoy  elle  travaille  par  tous  les  moyens  qu'elle  peut  iiiiaginer. — Chapuys  A  Granvolle, 
Nov.  6. 

'  Davantage  la  concubine  qui  .  .  .  a  conjur^eetconspireelamortdesdictcsDames  .  .  . 
ne  pense  en  rien  tant  que  de  lee  faire  despecher.  Est  celle  qui  commande  et  gouTorne  le 
tout  et  a  laquelle  ledict  Eoy  ne  sauroit  contredire.  Le  cas  est  fort  dangereux  ....  est 
de  s'en  doubter  il  vouldra  comme  j'ay  deja  eecript  faire  participans  comme  auteun  de 
telz  mesfaictz  ceulx  de  son  Parlement  et  estatz  du  Eoyaulme ;  a  fin  que  par  ce  moyen 
pcrda-nt  Tcspoir  de  la  clemence  et  misericorde  de  V"  Ma**  toutefois  fussent  plus  determinez 
a  0e  defendre. — Chapuys  i  I'Empereur,  Nov.  23. 

•  Ceet  chose  tant  cruoUe  et  horrible  quo  nul  pust  achever  de  croyre  que  ledict  Roy 
fust  tant  desnaturel  que  do  faire  mourir  lesdictes  Dames  ses  femme  et  fille. — ^L'Empereur 
a  Chapuys,  Nov.  29. 
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entreated  by  France  to  join  in  a 
league  against  the  Emperor,  and  ho 
feared  that  for  his  own  safety  he 
might  be  driven  to  comply.  *  The 
Emperor  had  behaved  to  him  with 
the  most  inconceivable  ingratitude, 
and  at  the  instigation  of  a  woman 
had  occasioned  him  infinite  trouble. 
The  Pope  himself  had  confessed 
that  the  Emperor  had  compelled 
him  by  force  and  menace  to  take 
the  part  which  he  had  done  about 
the  divorce.'  * 

While  the  King  was  speaking, 
news  came  in  from  Kimbolton  that 
the  Queen's  illness  had  taken  an 
alarming  form  and  that  her  life 
was  in  imminent  danger.  Henry 
said  coldly  that  ^  her  death  might 
remove  the  grounds  of  difference 
with  the  Emperor.'  • 

He  had  never  concealed  that  on 
general  grounds  he  would  prefer 
the  Imperial  alliance  to  the  French, 
and  that  he  was  ready  to  return  to 
it  as  soon  as  Charles  would  cease 
M  support  Catherine's  cause. 

The  Queen,  Chapuys  thought, 
could  scarcely  be  so  ill  as  the  mes- 
senger reported.  He  prepared, 
however,  to  go  immediately  to  Kim- 
bolton, and  he  asked  permission  to 
take  the  Princess  Mary  with  him. 
Henry  gave  him  an  ambiguous 
answer.  He  was  deeply  suspicious, 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  not  without 
reason.  He  said  he  would  think  of 
it,  and  must  wait  till  he  had  heard 
more,  or  words  to  that  effect.^ 

The  alarming  account,  however, 
proved  too  well  founded.  The 
Queen  lingered  for  a  few  weeks. 
On  December  13  she  wrote  her 
last  letter  to  the  Emperor.  Her 
handwriting,    usually    remarkably 


bold  and  powerful,  had  become 
feeble  and  tremulous,  and  in  the 
staggering  and  barely  legible  lines. 
I  make  out  with  difficulty  only  that 
she  expected  something  desperate 
to  be  attempted  against  her  in  the 
approaching  Parliament,  which 
would  be  a  scaudal  to  the  world 
and  her  own  and  her  daugbter^a 
destruction. 

After  this  there  are  no  more 
traces  of  her  pen.  On  the  seven^ 
of  January  she  died.  One  corioua 
circumstance  is  mentioned  about  her 
death.  Chapuys  writes  that  when 
in  extremis  she  declared  to  her  phy- 
sician qu'elle  n'avoit  oncques  este 
cogneu  du  Prince  Arthur,  mais  la 
marisson  et  trouble  le  luy  fit  ou- 
blier.* 

It  was  inevitable  that  her  death 
occurring  at  such  a  time,  so  oppor- 
tunely, should  be  attributed  in  the 
excited  state  of  feeling  to  foul  play. 
Although  the  most  enei^tic  hsdf 
of  the  nation  had  gone  along  with 
the  King  in  the  revolt  from  "Uie 
Papacy,  Queen  Catherine  had 
always  retained  their  respect  and 
affection.  They  admired  her  cha- 
racter, they  pitied  her  sufferings, 
and  there  were  few  English  of  any 
creed  who  did  not  believe  in  their 
hearts  that  the  claims  of  the 
Princess  Mary  on  the  succession 
were  superior  to  those  of  the 
daughter  of  Anne.  It  was  no  less 
inevitable  that  the  rival  who  was 
universally  believed  to  have  been 
instigating  the  King  to  put  Cathe- 
rine and  Mary  to  death  should  now 
be  charged  with  having  accelerated 
the  event  which  she  so  much  desired 
by  unlaw^l  means.  Anne  Boleyn 
was   supposed    to    have    poisoned 


'  Et  que  Tostre  Ma**  luy  aroit  use  de  la  plus  grande  ingratitude  que  Ton  s^uioit 
dire,  solicitant  a  Tappetit  d'une  femme,  tant  de  choses  centre  luy,  que  luy  avoit  fiiict 
innumerables  maux  et  facheries,  et  de  telle  importance  que  rostra  Ma**  par  menasse^ 
et  force  avoit  fait  donner  la  sentence  contre  luy  comme  le  mcsmc  Pape  Tavoit  confess^. 

*  Disant  davantage  que  cela  scroit  ostcr  rempeschemcnt  quo  mcctroj-ent  Ics  scrupules 
entre  V"  Ma**  et  luy. 

*  Ce  qu'il  refasa  de  prime  face,  et  luy  nyant  fait  quelques  remonstrances  il  dit  qu*- 
bien  il  y  penseroit  et  auroit  ariz. — Chapuys  a  rEmpercur,  Not.  30. 

,*  Chapuys  to  Granvclle,  Janner  ai. 
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CatLerine,  and  to  meditate  sending 
lier  daughter  after  her  on  the  same 
road. 

ChapriTS,  in  describing  Cathe- 
rine's death  to  his  master,  said  that 
it  lyas  in  all  respects  a  terrible 
business;  'especially,'  he  wrote, 
*  because  I  fear  the  good  Princess 
"^rill  never  wear  monming.  The  coiu 
'Cuhhie  will  save  her  the  trcnthley  as 
she  has  long  time  threatened;  thai  is, 
she  will  have  lier  hilled,^  '  Indeed,' 
be  added,  '  this  is  to  be  feared,  un- 
less speedj  means  be  taken.  I  will 
do  mj  best  to  comfort  and  console 
the  Princess.  I  have  many  times 
asked  the  physician  if  he  suspected 
poison.  He  said  he  feared  it, 
for  the  Queen  had  never  been 
ivell  after  she  had  drunk  some 
Welsh  beer ;  but  it  must  have  been 
a  slow  poison  and  cunningly  com- 
posed, for  he  admitted  that  he  had 
seen  no  signs  of  poison  pure  and 
simple,  and  on  the  opening  the 
body  he  would  have  found  traces 
ofit'i 

In  a  more  composed  condition  of 
the  public  mind  a  rumour  which 
was  probably  without  a  shadow  of 
foundation  would  soon  have  died 
away.  In  the  atmosphere  of 
impassioned  animosity  suspicion 
turned  to  certainty.  The  physician 
wbo  at  first  acknowledged  that  he 
bad  found  no  decided  symptoms, 
assured  himself  on  a  second  exami- 
nation of  the  body  that  there  was 
no  room  for  doubt.  Every  other 
organ  was  sound  and  healthy,  but 
the  heart  was  black.  The  crime 
was  but  too  certainly  proved.* 

The  King  was  not  suspected. 
Daric  as  was  Chapuys'  opinion  of 
Henry,  he  never  dreamt  for  a 
moment  that  he  would  have  con- 
sented to  or  prompted  murder.  All 
was  charged  upon  the  miserable 


Anne ;  and  as  it  had  fared  with  the 
mother  so  he  was  assured  it  would 
fare  with  the  daughter.  Charles's 
letter,  advising  that  the  Queen  and 
Princess  should  yield  at  the  last 
extremity,  reached  the  ambassador 
while  his  grief  and  his  horror  were 
fresh.  The  Queen  was  beyond  the 
reach  of  further  trouble.  The  Prin- 
cess remained,  however,  and  Cha- 
puys could  not  contemplate  without 
alarm  the  probable  result  of  her 
compliance. 

Not  only  was  there  the  objection, 
admitted  by  Charles  himself,  that 
infinite  numbers  of  people  would 
lose  heart  when  they  saw  her  yield, 
and  would  follow  the  new  heresy, 
but  there  was  another  and  a  worse 
possibility  which  the  Emperor  had 
not  anticipated.  The  danger 
would  no  longer  be  that  the  King 
would  proceed  by  way  of  law  to 
punish  the  Princess  for  disobe- 
dience. It  would  rather  lie  con- 
cealed behind  a  show  of  reconcilia- 
tion and  a  colour  of  kind  treat- 
ment. 

*I  am  not  afraid  of  the  King,' 
Chapuys  said,  *but  of  the  concu- 
bine. She  has  often  sworn  that 
the  ladies  should  both  die,  and, 
unless  the  King  change  his  mind 
and  check  her  lest  the  realm  bo 
set  on  fire,  she  will  never  rest  till 
she  has  accomplished  her  desire  or 
while  either  of  them  remains  alive. 
.  .  .  She  will  have  better  means 
and  opportunities  than  before  to 
execute  her  accursed  purpose  and 
give  the  Princess  poison.  There 
will  be  the  less  distrust,  and  she 
will  think  it  can  be  done  without 
exciting  suspicion,  for  the  Princess 
having  yielded  to  the  King's  plea- 
sure, and  having  been  reconciled  to 
him  and  kindly  treated  and  restored 
to  her  rights,  there  will  then  be  no 


Je  demanday  par  plusieors  fois  au  medecin  s'il  y  avoit  quelque  soubcon  do  veoin. 
II  me  dit  qu'il  e'en  doubtoit,  car  depuis  qu'elle  avoit  beu  d'une  cerviee  de  Galles  elle 


n'avoit  fait  bien,  et  qu'il  failloit  que  ne  fust  poison  tenninee  et  artificieuse,  car  il  na  veoit 
iple  et  pur  venin  et  a  Toumr  Ton  en  reue  les  indices. — Chapuys  a 
i'KmpBreur,  Janvier  9. 


les  signes  de  simple  et  pur 
"Umpereur,  Janvier  9. 

•  La  chose  estoit  trop  rerifiic. — A  ViSmpereur,  Janvier  11. 
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fear  of  harm  to  ber,  and  if  she  dies 
no  misgivings  of  fool  play,'  * 

The  ill-feeling  towards  Anne  was 
not  diminished  by  the  nnconcealed 
satisfaction  which  she  displayed 
when  the  news  of  Catherine's  death 
arrived  at  the  Conrt.  She  gave 
Lord  Montagne,  who  informed  her 
of  it,  a  handsome  present.  Hor 
father,  Lord  Wiltshire,  her  brother 
Rochfort,  and  all  her  party  nnited 
with  her  in  indecent  exultation ; 
her  father  and  brother  especially 
saying  the  only  misfortune  was  that 
the  obEMighter  had  not  borne  the 
mother  company. 

The  King,  though  he  showed 
some  natural  emotion,  yet  was  no 
less  politically  gratified.  'Praise 
be  to  God ! '  he  exclaimed,  '  we 
are  now  out  of  danger  of  war. 
Now  we  will  give  the  French  a 
lesson,  and  teach  them  how  to 
trifle  with  us.'  The  obstacle  was 
removed  to  his  reconciliation  with 
the  Emperor,  and  Cromwell  aa  en- 
tirely expected  a  reconciliation  with 
the  Pope.  *In  a  few  days,'  Crom- 
well said  at  a  dinner  party  in 
London,  'we  shall  hear  of  the 
coming  over  of  a  legate.' 

The  religious  aspect  of  the  Re- 
formation has  so  eclipsed  the  other 
features  of  it  that  we  forget  the  po- 
litical currents  which  so  strongly 
influenced  its  history.  At  this  mo- 
ment the  Imperialist  faction  and  the 
French  faction  at  the  English  court 
were  as  keenly  opposed  as  Catholics 
were  opposed  afterwards  to  Pro- 
testants. Anne  Boleyn  was  French ; 
her  friends  were  French.  She  was 
identified  with  the  change  of  policy 
which  had  divided  Henry  from  his 


hereditary  ally,  and  a  reversLon  U> 
the  old  connection  could  not  fail  to 
aflect  materially  her  position  and 
prospects.  ELer  husband  was  fi*ee  at 
last  from  Catherine,  even  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Roman  Curia,  and  ao  far  his 
bonds  with  herself  might  appear  to 
be  ratherstrengthened  than  loosened. 
If  the  Princess  Mary  was  out  of  the 
way,  both  the  Pope  and  Charles 
might  now  consent  to  recognise  her 
as  lawful  queen.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  King's  affection  for  her 
during  the  past  year  had  for  some 
reason  or  other  been  growing*  cooL 
The  great  English  nobles,  who  from 
the  first  had  borne  her  no  good 
will,  had  been  still  further  alienated 
by  her  insolence  and  arbitrarj 
manners.  In  the  last  half-year  their 
indignation  had  risen  to  fever  heai 
from  the  belief  that  she  was  insti- 
gating Henry  to  destroy  Catherine 
and  me  Princess.  Catherine  she 
was  now  believed  to  have  assassi- 
nated. And  to  them  and  to  the 
Emperor  and  to  the  whole  party 
with  which  Henry  would  be  now 
once  more  in  close  oonneotion,  his 
separation  from  the  woman  whom 
half  England  regarded  only  as  his 
concubine,  and  called  his  ooncubine^ 
and  who  had  been  the  oceasion^if  not 
the  cause,  of  the  quarrel  of  Henry 
with  his  old  Mends^  could  not  &0 
to  be  welcome  to  all  of  them  as  a 
propitiatory  sacnfice,  while  a  mar- 
riage with  some  other  l%dy,  which 
would  be  open  to  no  suspicion^ 
might  satisfy  the  general  craving 
for  a  male  heir  which  Anne  aa  w^ 
as  Catherine  had  disappointed. 
Anne  was  at  present  enceinte.  If  a 
boy  came  all  would  be  well;  but 


*  Je  ne  cuyde  pas  du  Boy  mais  [de]  la  concubine  qui  souvent  a  jur^  la  mort  detoiite» 
deux  et  qui  ne  p«»ra  oncques  en  repoz  qu'elle  n'ayt  accomplie  son  desir  (presuppoMiit  que 
selon  la  mutabili^-e  de  ce  Roy  il  n'y  a  arreste  ne  feu  mecte  en  son  eetat)  pendant  que 
nulle  deedictes  Dames  virra.  Aura  trop  meilleur  moyen  et  caamodite  d'dxaeater  aa 
mauldicte  Tolunie  et  leur  faire  miuistrer- venyn  que  paravant.  Car  Ton  s^en  mefieroit 
moings,  et  d'ailleura  elle  se  penseroit  faire  sans  suspicion.  Car  V<m  presmneBQit  que  eo 
ayantlesdieies  Dames  consentyes  a  tout  ce  que  le  roy  vouloit  et  ostant  si  bien  loeonctlieefi 
et  trcs  favorablement  traictees,  et  que  ayant  rendu  a  leurs  droicts,  il  n'y  anrcnt  plu*  a 
craindre  qu'elles  puissent  nuyre,  il  ny  auroit  suspicion  de  leurs  fait  faire  maiwai*  tow. — 
Chapuys  A  TEmpereur,  Janvier  21.  [The  continued  use  of  the  plural  niter  Catfaerine 
was  dead  vas  probably  a  mistake  of  the  deeipherer.] 
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sbe  had  miacarried  of  a  son  once — a 
second  fkilure  might  be  dangeroas. 

However  this  might  be,  the 
Princess  Mary's  restoration  to  her 
rank  was  likely  to  follow  sooner  or 
later  on  a  reconciliation  with 
Charles — ^that  is,  if  the  Princess 
Mary  was  allowed  to  continne  alive. 
Either  with  the  treacherons  pur- 
pose attributed  to  her  by  Chapnys, 
or,  fkr  more  likely,  from  a  sense 
that  the  Rrincess's  friendship  might 
be  more  nsefnl  to  her  than  her 
enmity,  Anne,  who  had  hitherto 
turned  Mary'  into  ridicule  (dont 
toutefois  elle  ne  s©  feit  que  rire),  now 
made  advances  to  her.  She  wrote 
to  advise  her  to  comply  with  her 
father's  wishes,  and  in  the  event  of 
her  doing  so  promised  to  use  her 
influence  to  replace  her  in  his 
fikvour. 

Maiy,  whose  natural  abhorrence 
of  Anne  was  now  aggravated  by 
grief  and  despair,  who  believed  that 
Anne  had  murdered  her  mother, 
and  possibly  intended  the  same 
kind  office  to  herself,  replied  in- 
diCTantly  that  she  would  sooner  die 
a  hundred  times  than  change  her 
opinion  or  act  against  her  honour 
and  conscience. 

Angry  at  the  rejection  of  her 
overtures,  Anne  allowed  herself  to 
be  carried  away  by  her  temper,  and 
wrote  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Shelton, 
Mary's  governess,  which  Chapuys 
called  a  defamatory  libel  (livel  diffa- 
matoire  centre  la  princesse),  a  letter 
perhaps  which  conceals  some  latent 
misgiving  behind  a  tone  of  affected 
liaughtiness.  Mrs.  Shelton  may 
have  shown  it  to  her  ward.  Mary 
at  any  rate  procured  a  copy,  and 
sent  it  to  Chapuys. 

Mrs.  Shelton, — My  pleasure  is  that  you 
no  further  seek  to  move  the  Lady  Mary 
towards  the  King^s  grace  other  than  as  he 


himself  directed  in  his  own  woKds  to  her. 
What  I  have  done  myself  has  been  more 
from  charity  than  b^use  the  King  or 
I  can  care  what  course  she  takes,  or  whether 
she  will  change  or  will  not  change  her 
purpose.  When  I  shall  have  a  son,  as  soon 
I  look  to  have,  I  know  what  then  will  come 
to  her.  Remembering  tk^  Wofd  of  God 
that  we  should  do  good  to  our  enemies,  I 
have  wished  to  give  her  notice  befbre  the 
time,  because,  by  my  daily  experience,  I 
know  the  wisdom  of  the  King'  to  be  such 
that  he  Will  not  value  herrepentiiiMd  on  the 
cessation  of  her  madness  and  unnatural 
obstinacy  when  she  has  no  longer  power 
to  choose.  She  would  acknowledge  hw 
errour  and  evil  conscience,  by  the  law  of 
God  and  the  King,  if  blind  affsction  had 
not  so  sealed  her  eyes  that  she*  will  not  see 
but  what  she  pleases. 

Mrs.  Shelton,  I  beseech  yon  trouble  not 
yourself  to  tiurn  her  from  any  of  her  wilful 
ways,  for  to  me  she  can  do  neither  good  nor 
ill.  Do  your  own  dirty  towards  her,  follow- 
ing the  King's  commandment,  as  I  am  as- 
sured that  yon  do  and  will  do,  and  you  shall 
find  me  your  good  lady  whatever  comes. 
Your  good  mistress, 

Annb  R 

In  writing  this  letter  Anne  proba- 
bly expressed  more  confidence  than 
she  felt.  Henry's  mind  was  still  oe 
fixed  as  ever  on  the  hope  which  had 
formed  his  plea  for  separating  from 
Catherine.  The  kingdom  required 
a  male  heir,  and  if  she  fidled  herself 
to  provide  it  she  was  beginning  to 
fear  that  he  would  look  elsewhere 
as  he  had  looked  before. 

Chapuys  was  not  hopeful.  The 
Kine  at  a  great  ball  at  the  Court  had 
earned  the  Princess  Elizabeth  osten- 
tatiously in  his  arms.  She  had  been 
taken  to  mass  with  trumpet's  and  a 
triumphal  procession.  More  than 
ever  it  had  seemed  that  his  hopes 
and  his  affections  were  centred 
on  the  offspring  of  the  concubine.* 

Yet  there  was  a  whisper  in  the 
air  which  he  was  rather  inclined  to 
ridicule  than  to  believe,  yet  which 
he  thought  it  worth  his  while  to 
communicate  to  the  Emperor. 


>  Le  jour  suyvant  qui  fust  le  Dimanche  ce  Roy  fust  tout  accoustr^  de  jaune  de  piod  a 
cap,  s'U  ne  fust  la  plume  blanche  qu'il  avoit,  au  bonnet,  et  fust  la  petite  bastarde  con- 
duicte  a  la  Messe  ayec  trompettes  et  aultres  grans  triomphes.  L'apres  diner  le  Roy  se 
trouya  on  la  sale  ou  dansoient  les  Dames,  et  la  comme  transport^  de  joye  fist  plusieurs 
choses.  En  fin  il  fist  quorrir  la  petite  bastarde,  et  la  pourtant  entre  ses  bras  il  Talloit 
monstrant  a  nng  puis  a  Tautre. — Chapuys  k  TEmpereur,  Janvier  21. 
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*A  few  daya  since,'  he  wrote  on 
January  29,  ^  I  heard  from  several 
quarters  that  the  concubine,  not- 
withstanding the  deHght  which  sbe 
displayed  at  the  news  of  the  good 
Queen's  death,  yet  nevertheless 
has  since  been  often  seen  in  tears, 
fearing  that  they  may  venture  to 
deal  with  her  as  they  dealt  with 
that  good  Queen.  This  morning 
a  message  has  come  to  me  from 
the  lady  I  mentioned  in  my  letter 
of  the  6th  of  November,  and 
from  her  husband'  (the  Marquis 
and  Marchioness  of  Exeter),  *  how 
they  had  been  advertised  by  a  chief 
person  at  the  Court  that  the  King 
had  said  to  some  one  as  a  great 
secret,  and  as  it  were  in  confession, 
th&^  he  had  married  this   woman 


seduced  and  constrained  by  ^^sor- 
tileges," and  for  that  cause  he  held 
the  marriage  void.  Grod,  he  said, 
had  made  it  clear  to  him,  having'* 
*.  .  .  (word  illegible  in  iJie  MS.) 
'promised  that  he  should  have  a 
male  child.  He  conceived  that  he 
might  take  another  wife,  as  he  im- 
plied that  he  desired  to  do.  It  is 
hard  for  me  to  believe  this,  though 
it  came  from  good  authority.  I  will 
note  carefully  what  indications  there 
may  be  that  it  is  true.'^ 

The  same  29th  of  January  on 
which  Chapuys  wrote  this  letter 
Anne  Boleyn  had  miscarried  of  a 
dead  boy. 

I  must  reserve  the  conclusion  of 
the  story  for  the  following  Number 
of  the  Magazine.  J.  A.  F. 


*  II  y  a  quelqties  jours  qu'il  me  fust  dit  de  divers  lleux  ou  je  n'adjoustois  grrande  foj 
•que  la  concubine  de  ce  Roy  non  obstant  qu*elle  eust  monstr6  grande  joye  des  nonvelles 
du  treppas  de  la  bonne  Koyne,  que  toutefois  depuis  elle  aroit  souvent  larmoy6  s*en 
doubtfint  que  Ton  oseroit  iaire  d'elle  comme  de  la  bonne  Royno.  A  ce  matin  Ton  mVst 
Tenu  dire  do  la  part  de  la  Dame  mencionn^e  en  mes  lectres  du  ri  de  Novembre  et  de  son 
mari  qu'ilz  estoient  advertis  d*une  des  principaulx  de  Court  que  ce  Boy  aroit  deu  dire  a 
quelcung  par  grand  secret  et  comme  en  confession  qu'il  avoit  faict  ce  manage  seduict  et 
constrainct  de  sortileges,  et  que  a  ceste  cause  il  tenoit  cedict  manage  nul.  £t  que  bien  le 
monstroit  Dieu  qui  .  .  .  prumectoit  avoir  ligne  masculine.  Et  qu'il  tenoit  qa*il  en 
.pouvoit  prendre  une  autre — ce  qu'il  donnoit  a  entendre  aroyt  enrye  de  faire.  La  diose 
m'est  bien  difficile  a  croyre,  oyres  qu'elle  soit  venu  de  bon  lieu.  J'auray  soing  de  con- 
•siderer  quelle  apparence  ou  indico  y  aura. — Chapuys  k  I'Empereur,  Janvier  29. 
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ADAM   AND    MALLY. 


A  Story  op  Scottish  Fabm-Lipe. 

IN  FOUR  CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER    I. 
TWO  AGREE. 


MALLY  GILHAIZE  was  a  bride 
undergoing  the  ordeal  of 
l>eing  cried  (proclaimed)  with  her 
fellow-servant,  Adam  Urquhart, 
on  three  successive  Sabbaths  in 
their  parish  kirk.  In  the  mean- 
time, bride  and  bridegroom  con- 
tinued in  their  places  at  farm 
service  on  the  same  farm,  and  did 
their  duty  as  custom  and  a  sense  of 
right  enabled  them,  little  moved  bj 
the  jeers  and  gibes  of  their  fellow- 
servants. 

Mally  Gilhaize's  histoiy  wiU  tell 
her  character  as  it  grew :  one  has 
only  to  describe  her  person  as  she 
Kved  and  worked — ^for  to  Mally  to 
Kve  was  to  work — in  the  noon  of 
lier  life ;  rest,  except  what  was  in- 
evitable, was  self-indulgent,  weak, 
unworthy.  Mally  would  have 
*  thought  shame  *  to  rest  when 
she  could  work,  unless  on  the  Sab- 
bath day,  and  then  it  was  not  so 
much  rest  as  worship.  Mally  was 
a  big  woman,  square  for  her 
height.  Her  forehead  was  low  and 
not  broad;  she  was  well,  almost 
richly,  coloured,  dark-haired  and 
dark-browed,  with  grey  eyes  fully 
opened,  and  looking  you  full  in  the 
ace,  but  having  a  certain  fixedness 
in  their  gaze.  She  had  a  firm 
mouth,  showing  when  she  spoke 
even,  broad,  white  teeth.  Her  or- 
dinary dress  was  scrupulously  clean 
and  whole,  and  scrupulously  un- 
brightened  by  adornment.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  linen  jacket,  a  dark 
petticoat,  a  coarse,  wide  apron, 
thrown  on  or  off  as  required 
or  not.  Her  clean -made  feet 
and  ankles  remained  bare,  save 
in  winter,  when  they  were  invested 


in  large  and  hideous  hairy  woollen 
stockings  and  clamping  shoes.  Her 
abundant  hair  was  covered  always 
with  a  close  yet  voluminous  white 
cap.  Her  extraordinary  dress  was 
Quaker-like  in  severe  simph'city; 
a  dark  woollen  or  calico  gown  with 
tight  high  body  and  tight  sleeves 
to  the  wrist,  a  neckerchief  to  the 
chin,  the  same  white  cap — it  might 
be  of  finer  material — in  the  house 
and  on  every  out-of-doors  expe- 
dition, except  to  the  kirk,  when 
Mally  wore  a  coarse  straw  bonnet 
with  a  deep-toned  riband  strapping 
it  down,  which  lasted  for  years. 
Mally's  wardrobe,  whether  for 
summer  or  winter,  admitted  only  of 
a  single  variation  from  this  rule, 
and  it  was  not  made  on  the  occa- 
sion of  kirn,  New- Year's  feast, 
christening,  wedding — ^no,  not  of  her 
own.  Mally  would  be  wed,  if  she 
ever  should  be  wed,  in  a  pea-bloom 
or  earth-brown  woollen  gown.  But 
on  the  sacrament  Sabbaths,  when 
she  was  *  going  forward'  to  the 
Lord's  Table,  Mally  walked  a  vestel 
in  white  from  head  to  foot. 

There  was  little  grace  or  gra- 
ciousness  about  Mally,  she  was  too 
set  and  stiff  for  either,  but  she  had 
an  air  of  homely  dignity  and  bene- 
ficence. She  bore  a  distant  resem- 
blance to  Goethe's  Dorothea. 

In  her  early  days,  Mally  was  not 
a  singular  person  of  her  age  and 
class.  She  was  a  douce  lass  where 
others  were  glaikit  (giddy),  but 
there  were  many  douce  lasses  to  be 
seen  then  at  lark  and  market,  as 
there  were  giants  among  the  sons 
of  men  in  the  time  of  Anak. 

Adam  Urquhart — ^Adam  of  the 
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bothy — ^by  whom  Mally  had  been 
courted,  and  with  whom  she  had 
gone  so  far  as  to  be  cried,  was 
live  years  older  than  she,  a  man  of 
thirty,  rather  advanced  in  years  fbr 
a  bachelor  ploughman,  but  he  had 
waited  discreetly  till  he  should 
attain  the  rank  of  foreman  be- 
fore he  changed  his  estate.  He 
was  scarcely  a  comely  man,  un- 
less to  those  who  accept  the  out- 
ward expression  of  rough  sincerity 
and-  vigour  for  comeliness.  HLb 
fifteen  years  of  holding  a  plough 
and  driving  a  cart  had  bowed  and 
rounded  his  back  till  his  height 
was  losty  and  be  looked  short  for  a 
man  beside  Mt^ly  for  a- woman.  He 
was  sw«yrthy  in  complexion,  with 
great  growing  bristles  rendering 
ooarse  his  oheek&  and  chin  for  six 
days  out  of  seven.  His  jaw  was 
too  marked,  his  eyes  were  too 
sunken,  yet  the  eyes  were  honest 
eyes  when  one  could  look  into 
them,  and  could  gleam  with  a  man's 
repressed  ardoar,  and  the  month, 
while  it  wcw  not  a  sensual  mouth, 
could  smile  with  a  man's  kindness. 
There  waa  nothing  treacherous, 
noUiing  essentially  cruel  in  Adam's 
phvsiognomy.  He  was  a  sturdy 
fellow,  and  to  be  relied  on^  thou^ 
he  was  difficult  to  deal  with,  and 
needed  a  lights  firm  hold .  on  him ; 
not  that  he  was  vioious^  looking  at 
him  in  the  light  of  a  bonie,  but  he 
was  desperately  opinionative,  like 
most  one-sided,  self-made  beasts 
and  men,  and  witiioui  question  as 
stubborn  as  ten  mules.  His  dress 
was  the  ordinary  ploughman's  dress, 
on  which  the  alteration  i»  only  in  a 
few  details^  His  corduroy  breeehes 
were  knee^breeehes,  and  were  met 
by  long  ^rig  and  fur'  (ridge  and 
furrow)  blue  worsted. stoekinga,  his 
bonnet  wa»  the  original  broad  blue 
bonnet,  and^  he  was  addicted,  to 
enormous  owerlays  (oravats)* 

How  Adam  and  Mally,  two  mor- 
tals self-eontained,  self-sufficing, 
stuck-up  (allowthem  one  grievous, 
perilous  failing  in  common;   they 


had  also  in  common  many   great 
virtues,  as  their  master   and  mis- 
tress,    neighbours     and     kindred^ 
could  have  testified),  condescended 
to  hanker  after  each  other,  yield 
to  each  other's   influence,  promise 
themselves  to  each  other,  is  a  mys- 
tery.    There  is  no  explanation  of  it 
save    in    that   other  mystery    and 
mixture  of  law  and  frowardness — 
human  nature.     Possibly,  even  at 
the  old  fiGurm  of  Hayston — ^an  Ar- 
oadia  of  simplicity,  frugalify,  and 
disciplined  self»denial  to-a  Lycnrgns 
or  a  Johannes  Caivinus — there  was 
something,  a-^missing  which  awoke 
a  yearning  in  these  two  hearts — 
quiet,  calm,  stout  in  their  fervour — 
a  fervour  of  faiUi  and  duty.     There 
had  been  needs  in  whioh  Mally, 
capable  and  contented  as.  dbe  was, 
could  not  do-  all  for  hersai^  and 
could  not  leave  anything  undone 
without  a  sigh  and  a  smff  of  dis- 
satis^Mstion*   There  had  been  wants 
which  AdaBi,  Spartan  as  he  wai^ 
and  dexterous  with  the  hardly  ae^ 
quired  skill  of  a*  man  driven  to  hi» 
own  resources,  could  neither  supply 
nor  deny  without  a  sroan  and  a 
grant  of  disgust.     Mally  must  have 
milked  wicked  cows  whidi  would 
not  be  '  gentle  to  her,'  and  whieh, 
in  spite  o£  her  courage  for  a  woman, 
caused  her  woman's  heart  to  qnail 
when    there  was  no  aU-powexfiDd, 
undaunted  'man  bedy'  to  take  up 
his  station  in  the -straw  or  the:  grass, 
and  hold  the  head  ever  v&Sij  to 
bntt"  and  the  hoof  ever  prone  to 
fling.   Mally  must  h»re  gone  morn- 
ing, andi  evening  in  summer  to  do 
her  milking  in  the  pasture  fields, 
and  when  she  carried'  home   the 
'race'  of  brimming  paOs^  thoo^ 
she  used  ai  giid  or  hoop  and  had 
muscular  annsy   still    these    arms 
must  have  ael^  again  for  a  man's 
strength  to  help  her  on  with  bar 
burden  along  the  weary  road   of 
half   a    mile.     Mally    must    hare 
stripped  the.  cherry  tree  aad   the 
pear  tree  in    their  seanooB,  mast 
have  oHmbed  ladders  and  seramfaled 
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across  open,  half-rotten  couples  or 
joists,  on  hay  stacks,  and  in  barns 
after  erratic  hens?  nests.  Mallj 
most  have  walked  on  errands  to 
the  next  village  past  kirk  and  kirk- 
yard  on  dark  winter  no  lefi&  than 
gloaming  snnuner  nights^andMallj 
was  aa  sup^erstitions  aa  she  was 
godly.  Mally  must  also  have  at- 
tended, if  she  would  not  get  the 
cold  should^  for  being  unsocial, 
little  festivitisfr  in  her  circle,  and 
been  pursued  and  persecuted  as  fair 
game  by  the  lighter  men  and 
women  whom,  her  reserve  and  dis- 
cretion rebuked,  if  she  had  not  a 
formidable  champion  and  protector 
— and  Mally  was  intensely  proud, 
though  she  hid  the  disposition 
jealously  from  herself  and  others, 
for  it  is  not  only  a  deadly  sin  in  a 
Christian  but  a  tremendous  blun- 
der and  cmne  in  a,  peasant  to 
peasants. 

As  for  Adam,  he  dropped  the 
buttons  off  his  saxk  and  boggled 
borribly  in  sewing  them  on  again. 
His  stockings,  which  his  mother 
knitted  for  lum,  became  riddles  in 
the  intervals  betwe^i  the  old  and 
the  new  inrtalmaats.  Dam  his 
best,  he  darned,  ouch  knots  and 
lumps  on  hia  heela  and  toea  that 
the  pilgrims  with  the  unboiled 
peas  in  their  shoes  had  an  easy 
progress  compared  with  Adam.  Un- 
lucky men  could  notgo  bare-footed 
to  the  ploughs  as  woman  '  linked ' 
about  the  kitohen,  the  poultry 
yard,  the  bleaching  green,  in  their 
trifling  avocations.  Adam  was  as 
hardy  and  tough  a.£aUaw  as  any  in 
the  parish^  but  he  wase^>osed  in  its 
:ftill  brunt  to  a  calendar  i^e  changes 
of  which  are  rung  in  the  proverb  : 

The  ibst  day  it  iras  wind  and  weet^ 
The  seeond  daj  it  nas-snaw  and  sleet, 
The  third  day  it  waa  sic  a  freeze 
It  stuck  the  birds'  nebs  to  the  trees. 

In  addition,  Adam  was  scorched 
by  what  sun  was  going  between 
whiles.  He  was  nourished  and 
housed  like  an  ancient  with  the 
comstttntion  of  a  modem  Briton. 


He  could  have  defied  a  Hercules  in 
the  same  circumstances  not  to  have 
ailments  now  and  again.  Adam's 
head  ached,  and  his  mother  was 
four  parishes  off  from  caring  for 
and  comforting  him.  He  had  a 
fever  of  cold,  ami  a  rebellion  against 
his  coarse  fare,  and  he  had  no  man 
or  woman  either  to  mind  his  shiver- 
ing  or  to  boil,  bake,  brew  with  fond 
anxiety  to  feed  him  with  the  food 
convenient  for  him  and  for  which 
his  sorely-strained  body  was  crav- 
ing. There  was  a  greater  trial  in 
store  for  Adam's  philosophy.  Hia 
pair  of  horses,  his  two  fJEtmiliar 
friends — not  servants — the  trust  he 
had  been  proud  to  hold  since  he 
was  a  haflin  (half  boy,  half  man),, 
the  pride  of  his  proud  heart,  veiy 
nearly  what  an  Arab's  horse  is  to  a 
child  of  ihe  desert,  what  a  Bed 
Indian's  dog  ia  to  the  wild  hunter^ 
Adam's  horses  —  Diamond  and 
Bab-at-the-Bowster — were  liable  to 
sickness,  even  as  Adam  was,  lost 
their  sleekness,  hung  their  heads^ 
pawed  and  stamped  with  unrest,, 
shook,  and  went  from  their  oats  in 
turn.  Adam  was  reduced  to  dis* 
tress  verging  on  despair.  In  such 
an  extremity  woman  was  revenged,, 
for  Adam  with  all  his  will,  and  all 
the  skill  of  a  £ur  amount  of  practice 
could  not  concoct  drinks  and 
mashes  for  his  patients  with  the 
perfection  of  consistency  and  tem* 
perature  that  a  silly  woman,  could 
attain  by  sheer  instmct; 

The  old  foreman's  house  was 
joined  to  the  old  fiurm-house  of  Hay- 
ston,  and  formed  with  it  one  of 
the  sides  of  the  loan.  On  the  oppo- 
site side  wece  the  rude  offices,, 
flanked  by  the  round  tower  of  the 
pigeon-house,  while  the  double  row 
of  stacka  served  as  a  grand  avenue 
or  mall.  In  her  maiden  service 
Mally  lived  next  door  to  her  ^rtuie 
home.  She  might  personally  over- 
look eveiy  addition  and  improve 
ment  which  Adam,  always  bent  oa 
making  the  best  of  his  possessions^ 
was  instituting  even    now    ^  after 
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hours '  with  the  necessaiy  permis- 
sion, bat  exposed  to  the  somewhat 
sardonic  contemplation  and  com- 
ment of  the  present  tenants,  vice 
whom,  as  transferred  to  another 
farm  and  master,  Adam  and  Mally 
were  to  be  promoted. 

Adam's  efforts  at  an  increase  of 
convenience  were  not  all  for  his  own 
benefit.     He  did  contrive  a  stand 
behind  the  door  for  his  chest,  and 
knocked  up  a  shelf  above  the  fire 
for  his  books — ^his  old,  well-cared- 
for  school  Bible  and  a  few  more 
volumes.      He  held  these  books  in 
high  esteem,  more  out  of  a  respect 
for  knowledge  in  the  abstract,  and 
as  religious  elements  and  tokens  of 
respectability,   than    as  means    of 
study.      Adam  could  read,   write, 
and  cipher  tolerably  well  as  became 
a  parish  school  boy,  but  he  was  no 
genius  of  a  student  in  hodden  grey. 
Heading  in  the  concrete  beyond  *  a 
chapter,'  a  roup  bill,  an  old  news- 
paper account  of  an  accident  or  a 
crime — the  last  more   difficult   to 
compass  because  he  did  not  know 
what  was  coming — sent  this  son  of 
the   soil   soundly  to    sleep.       But 
Mally  might  also  feast   her  eyes, 
And    did    shyly    regale    them    by 
watching,  so  short  a  way  off,  her 
bridegroom   measuring,    with    his 
corduroy-clad  arm  for  an  ell-wand 
and  his  thumb  for  one  of  its  inches, 
the  space  of  the  wall  in  order  that 
he   might  select  the  best  spot  for 
her  wheel,  in  the  era  of  domestic 
spinning.  She  prized  still  more  than 
this  planning  or  that  of  a  second 
ledge  for  her  water  stoup  and  soli- 
tary specimens  of  pot  and  pan,  since 
Mally,  though  practical,   was   not 
utterly  prosaic,  a  nail  which  Adam 
knocked  into  the  plaster  just  over 
the  little  window,  to  be  ready  for 
Mally's  bird   cage.      Mally  had  a 
partiality  for  birds,  while  Adam's 
speciality  in  the  matter  of  taste  lay 
in  flowers.    The  gruff,  taciturn  man 
loved,  while  he  blushed  for  his  love, 
*  flower. 

Mally's  wheel  and  stoup  were  in 


the  glory  of  new  wood  at  the  wH^- 
wright's  and  cooper's.  Mally  had 
been  occupied  in  the  evenings  for 
weeks  making  and  marking  the 
sheets  and  blankets  which  she  had 
first  spun.  The  master  of  Baj-ston 
had  undertaken  to  fill  Mally's 
gimel,  doubling  for  that  purpose 
Adam's  allowance  of  meal  and 
potatoes.  The  mistress  had  pre- 
sented her  favourite  servant  with 
her  wedding  gown,  the  young  mis- 
tress, the  thirteen  years  old  daughter 
of  the  house,  had  danced  about 
Mally  with  Mally's  wedding  cap. 
The  farm  servants,  Sandy  and 
Greordie,  Mysie  and  Girzie,  were 
coming  forward  with  their  offerings 
of  mousetraps  and  pincushions. 
Mally  and  Adam  were  not  im- 
mensely popular,  but  it  would  have 
boded  ill,  both  to  giver  and  receive, 
to  prove  churlish,  not  to  do  as  one 
would  be  done  by  in  pouring  into 
the  lap  of  the  bride  the  customary 
gifts  when  marriage,  like  death, 
hushed  discord.  It  was  Adam's 
privilege  and  duty  to  bestow  the 
crimson  plaid,  worked  (that  is,  with 
the  pattern  woven  into  the  texture), 
which  was  thenceforth  to  enwrap 
Mally's  matronly  shoulders,  that  as 
maidenly  shoulders  had  been  igno- 
rant of  further  protection  than  the 
*body'  of  her  gown.  Mally  acknow- 
ledged gratefully  that  Adam  had 
not  spared  her,  or  rather  himself, 
when  he  spent  thus  a  portion  of  t^e 
savings  of  his  wt^es. 

Adam  was  a  hard-fisted  man  in 
general;  it  was  a  mercy  that  he 
knew  how  to  open  his  hand  on  occa- 
sions, so  that  Mally's  fiUed-in  plaid 
was  the  admiration  and  envy  of  her 
gossips.  In  no  woman  was  the 
love  of  dress,  other  than  suitable, 
substantial  dress,  less  ingrained; 
still  Mally  had  the  feelings  of  her 
kind,  and  loved  Adam  the  better 
for  his  bounty  and  for  the  sacrifice 
which  the  bounty  had  cost  him. 

It  was  within  a  fortnight  and  an 
odd  day  or  two  of  Mally's  marriage 
and  of  Martinmas.     The  blended 
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dowiness  and  mirth  of  the  final 
ingathering  of  the  crop,  and  the 
fresh  slaughter  of  a  mart  (*  head  ' 
of  cattle),  were  stamped  this  year 
at  Hayston  with  the  inevil^ble 
heartiness,  the  important  conscioos- 
ness  of  an  approaching  wedding  at 
the  farm-town.  Every  introductory 
act  of  the  drama  had  been  played 
out  happily.  The  grey  Martinmas 
sky  did  not  threaten  the  humble, 
valiant  pair  and  the  peasant  home 
sure  and  safe  in  its  lowliness.  Adam 
and  Mally  were  in  high  health  and 
in  the  prime  of  their  years ;  and  all 
their  relations  ('  still,'  sensible  peo- 
ple, like  the  couple  themselves)  were 
consenting  to  the  union. 


CHAPTER  II. 

TWO     FALL     OUT. 

Love  is  a  charm,  and  led  the 
lovers,  led  the  whole  world  of  Hay- 
ston a  charmed  life  during  the  first 
-week  after  Adam  and  Mally  had 
publicly  proclaimed  by  the  melo- 
dious mouth  of  the  precentor  that 
there  was  a  purpose  of  marriage 
l:)etween  them,  *  for  the  first  time,' 
the  first  time  being  that  of  the  pro- 
clamation and  not  of  the  purpose. 
A  second  time  the  round  and  rosy 
man  of  psalms  and  paraphrases,  and 
of  ancient  ballants  and  Allan  Bam- 
say's  songs  in  the  harvest  field  and 
the  bam  and  his  own  meal  mill, 
shouted  forth  what  rebounded  like 
spent  shot,  and  a  certain  waste  of 
words  within  the  whitewashed 
walls  of  the  kirk,  information 
which  had  become  *  stale,  flat,  and 
unprofitable '  news  to  the  congre- 

fation.  Only  the  wild  lassie  Jeannie 
'emie  was  as  ready  as  ever  to 
draw  down  on  herself  a  rebuke  by 
giggling  irrepressibly,  facing  right 
round  and  poking  her  bare  head 
into  the  bucht  behind,  where  those 
self-contained,  pragmatic  sheep  of 
the  fold,  Adam  Urquhart  and 
Mally  Gilhaize,  were  in  their  places 
among  the  other  Hayston  servants. 
According  to  strictest  Presbyterian 


us^,  they  kept  the  Sabbath  by 
waiting  on  the  acts  of  public  wor- 
ship, singing  in  a  growling  bass  and 
a  piping  treble,  praying  and  listen- 
ing to  the  sermon  as  they  best 
might,  while  they  sat  out  doggedly 
the  crying  of  their  marriage. 

Then  the  first  objection  to  the 
naarriage  arose  in  the  tiniest  little 
tift  between  two  big,  reasonable,  at- 
tached creatures. 

One  night  Adam  had  carried 
Mally's  lantern  and  milk-pails,, 
though  it  was  only  from  the  byre 
aslant  the  loan  when  the  kye  were 
in  the  house.  Mally  had  not  de- 
murred, although  the  distance  was. 
so  short  that  the  aid  was  no  re- 
lief worth  speaking  of  to  her,, 
while  the  lencfing  of  it  afforded  an 
opportunity  for  broad,  roaring 
laughter  to  the  remaining  company 
of  servants  loitering  about  and 
coming  up  behind  the  couple.  These- 
women  were  not  so  devotedly 
squired,  those  men  were  simply  in 
search  of  the  measures  of  milk  ta 
be  apportioned  for  their  supper,  or 
in  condescending  acceptance  of  tha 
mixed  gossip  of  the  byre,  before 
they  should  retire  in  a  purely  mas- 
culine conclave,  like  their  higher- 
born  brethren  of  billiard  and  smok- 
ing rooms,  to  the  gossip  of  tha 
stable.  But  Mally,  though  she  was. 
a  little  calculating  and  had  a  false 
horror  of  being  spoken  of  and 
laughed  at  (the  only  false  thing- 
about  her),  was  also  fond  of  Adam,! 
so  she  walked  an  idle  lady,  suffer- 
ing Adam  to  be  a  little  fussy  and 
oppressive  in  his  attentions.  Doubt- 
less she  was  cognisant  of  the  truth,, 
and  took  comfort  from  it,  that  the 
offence  was  the  result  of  an  abnor- 
mal condition  on  the  part  of  Adam,, 
and  was  by  no  means  likely  to  prove 
inveterate,  so  as  to  render  the  couple 
permanently  ridiculous. 

But  Adam  was  daft  this  night,  as 
a  bridegroom  twice  cried  may  well 
be.  After  the  horse  suppering  and 
his  own  suppering,  hardly  daintier 
than  that  of  his  charge,  when  douce 
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folk  irere  in  bed  or  on  their  way  to 
that  resnit,  he  tapped  at  the  kitchen 
window,  the  doors  being  bolted  and 
barred  by  this  time,  with  a  modest 
request,  "Wonld  Mally  admit  him 
to  sit  with  her  for  an  hour,  and 
bring  in  the  night  by  the  fire 
gathered  and  *  happed  '  (tucked  in 
and  patted  on  the  back  as  a  mother 
*  haps '  her  children)  P  or  as  the 
night  was  fine  and  not  too  frosty, 
would  MaBy  open  the  door  and 
stand  in  the  doorwm^  for  the  same 
space  of  time  with  him,  watching 
till  the  moon  rose? 

There  was  the  excuse  ibr  Adam 
that  the  custom  to  which  he  wished 
to  conform  was  universal  in  his 
class  ;  Mally's  compliance  with  his 
requirement  involved  no  impropriety 
or  imprudence  according  to  the 
common  standard,  nay,  Mally  had 
watched  and  brought  in  the  night 
with  Adam  at  the  hearth  and  by  the 
door  before  now  without  a  dream  of 
harm.  But  Mally  did  not  choose 
to  watch  with  Adam  this  night, 
although  he  had,  or  supposed  he 
had,  something  particular  to  say  to 
her.  Where  was  the  use,  she  asked 
herself,  of  the  two  waking  and 
watching  yet  again,  when  they 
were  to  belong  to  each  other  so 
soon  ?  It  would  be  a  culpable  waste 
of  a  peat  fire  and  an  oil  lamp,  and 
Mally  was  no  more  wasteftil  of  her 
master  and  mistress's  fuel  and 
light  than  of  her  own  property. 
The  doorway  was  draughty,  and 
standing  in  it  for  so  much  as  ten 
minutes  at  night  might  cost  lilally 
A  stiff  neck  and  a  swollen  face  (as  if 
Mally  were  not  stiff-necked  and 
swollen  enough  with  conceit)  so 
shortly  before  her  marriage.  Above 
all,  where  was  the  need  for  the  risk  ? 
Mally  did  not  believe  in  the  need. 

No,  Mally  could  not,  would  not 
grant  the  prayer  of  Adam's  petition. 
She  was  just  going  to  say  her 
prayers  and  go  to  bed,  like  a  sober- 
minded  maiden,  and  she  counselled 
Adam  to  do  the  same.  And  Adam 
complied  with  the   counsel,   after 


some  parleying  and  remonsLraiing 
— ^Adam  complied  in  dudgeon,  and 
what  was  worse,  witti  a  wounded, 
a^rieved  fiseKng  against  MaDj. 

The  dudceon  was  gone  by  the 
sunrise,  for  Adam  was  slow  to  wrath, 
and  all  ihe  more  frightfolly  im- 
placable in  wrath  when  it  came; 
but  the  wounded,  aggrieved  feeling 
lingered  and  rankled.  There  was  a 
something — the  shadow  of  a  sbade  of 
difference  in  the  peace  and  stmshine 
of  the  footing  on  which  the  loTers 
stood  towards  each  other  from  that 
night.  Matly  was  sensible  of  the 
difference,  and  resented  raflier  than 
regrett($d  it,  whether  she  had  Uie 
right  or  not. 

However,  Adam  was  passionately 
in  love  with  Mally;  there  was 
plenty  of  passion  in  the  man,  curbed 
and  stamped  down  as  it  was,  and 
by  the  close  of  the  second  wed^ 
which  saw  Mally  and  Adam  bride 
and  bridegroom,  the  gossamer  cob- 
web that  had  come  between  tliem 
had  all  but  vanished  in  air. 

On  the  eve  of  the  third  proclama- 
tion Sabbath,  Adam  and  Mally, 
holding  their  heads  so  erect, 
stumbled  into  another  pit&ll  more 
ragged,  deeper,  worse  to  get  ont  of 
than  what  had  preceded  it. 

It  was  not  the  bride's  and  the 
bridegroom's  Sabbath  out,  buttiiere 
were  accommodating  neighbours  at 
such  a  crisis,  and  Adam,  without 
previous  consultation,  ordained  buH- 
headedly  that  he  and  Mally  should 
get  up  at  daybreak,  set  out  on  the 
support  of  the  lightest  of  break- 
fasts, and  walk  till  far  on  in  the 
afternoon  to  reach  his  mother's  par- 
ticular *  cotton  *  (row  of  cottages), 
from  which  they  could  not  return 
till  the  small  hours  of  the  following 
morning. 

Mally  opened  her  great  grej- 
eyes,  hardened  all  over  her  square 
height,  and  distinctly  dechned  the 
expedition.  It  was  Sabbath-breaking 
in  her  eyes.  She  did  not  desire  to 
throw  the  necessary  work  of  her  last 
Sabbath  in  service  on  a  neighbour 
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whom  she  could  not  hopeio  pay  back 
in  kmd,  though  Adam  might  stiU 
laMfve  it  in  his  power  to  relaenre  the 
man  irho  fed  the  heasts  ai&d  looked 
after  the  doors  in  Adam's  stead. 
Mally's  own  mother,  who  lived  near 
Hayston,  had  pxnaisodto  look  in 
upon  her  daughter  after  kirk  tune, 
to  give  her  good  ad\doe,  pedbaps 
silently  to  look  at  her,  though  cer- 
tainly not  to  kiss  or  cry  orer  her. 
The  long  road  to  trar^l,  whidi 
Adam  was  so  regardless  as  to  think 
of^  even  if  the  weather  were  still 
£ne — and  who  conM  depend  on  a 
fair  day  at  Martinmas?  (besides  the 
cat  was  washing  her  ftiice  and  tiie 
peacock  had  screamed) — would  be 
very  injurious  to  Mally's  good 
clothes.  Mally  codild  not  go  to  see 
Adam's  folk  in  -other  i^n  good 
clothes. 

Adam  argued,  urged,  scolded 
after  the  fashion  of  a  turbulent  sea 
furiously  attadking  and  sullenly 
retreating  from  a  rook.  No  man 
Hkes  to  be  repeatedly  thwarted  by 
the  very  pevson  whose  pleasure  it 
should  be  to  please  him.  It  added 
a  thousand-fold  to  Adam's  provoca- 
tion, that  he  had  committed  him- 
self to  others  before  he  oonsulted 
Mally.  He  had  sent  by  a  chance 
messenger  word  of  his  intention  to 
his  motiier,  he  had  appointed  his 
fellow-ploughman, .  Geoiiiie,  to  oc- 
cupy his — Adam's — post. 

After  all,  Adam  was  te  give  in 
and  submit  to  Mally's  dis(H)liging 
starchedness  and  obduracy.  He  was 
to  disappoint  his  mother  and  the 
friends  whom  she  would  have  called 
together  to  welcome  him  and  his 
bride ;  he  was  to  be  laughed  at  by 
the  entire  town  of  Hayston.  The 
moment  Mally's  rebellion  sprouted 
out,  Adam  received  a  dig  in  the  ribs 
from  Geordie.  '  Tak  tent,  Adam, 
that  the  grey  mear  dinna  prove  the 
better  horse.  Nae  doubt  Mally  will 
lin  nane  but  a  gude  gate,  wi'  the  bit 
atween  her  t^th,  but  some  men 
would  prefer  a  less  masterfu'  mear 
— ^and  wife.'    Mi^y  ought  to  have 


had  re^rd  for  Adam's  credit,  and 
her  own  involved  in  his,  ought  io 
have  buihihmn  tip  instead  of  oast- 
ing  them  down. 

Adam  spoke  some  bitter  words 
and  departed  alone  to  his  mother's. 
Mally  kept  house  at  Hayston,  with 
a  heart  that  knew  its  own  soreness 
and  was  not  without  xts  chill  dis- 
may. NotwithstendiBg  Mally  was 
a  bride,  nothing  could  alter  that 
fact,  and  by  this  leourring  Sabbath 
a  week  nearer  "to  being  a  wife.  The 
preoentor  would  cry  the  couple 
sonorously  the  ihird  time  though 
Adam  and  Maliy  were  not  there  to 
hear,  and  before  the  next  Sabbath — 
why  the  next  Sabbath  would  be  ikxe 
Sabbath  of  Mally's  Idzking  inAdam's 
crimson  plaid,  the  kirlmig  of  her 
life. 

But  what  if  Ailam  woidd  not 
speak  to  Mally  when  he  casae  back 
on  Monday  ? 

It  was  the  faintest,  nsst  foolish 
qualm  arising  out  of  Mally's  own 
heart,  lor  idie  did  not  say  a  word  to 
her  mother,  yat  it  cost  MaSy,  who 
rarely  shed  tears,  a  brief  shower  of 
crystal  drops  surreptitionsly  shed, 
and  wiped  away  as  soon  as  shed 
with  her  apron.  Mally  might  shed 
these  tears,  they  were  the  last  she 
would  shed  for  Adam  Urquhart. 

There  were  but  four  days  between 
Monday  and  Adam  and  Mally's 
wedding-day,  which  like  that  of 
other  working  men  aaad  women  was 
pushed  to  the  extreme  verge  of  the 
week  that  it  might  be  celehrated 
on  the  half  holiday  of  a  Saturday. 
It  was  therefore  pressingly  incum- 
bent on  Adam  th»b  he  should  speak 
to  Mally  on  his  return,  and  he  did 
speak  to  her  the  first  time  he  saw 
her,  while  he  still  looked  soiled, 
jaded,  and  to  tell  the  truth  cankered 
in  temper. 

To  Mally's  amasement  and  indig- 
nation Adam  made  a  late,  abrupt 
announcement  that  he  had  settled 
their  wedding  should  be  a  penny ' 
wedding. 

Penny    weddings,   or    weddings 
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where  yolnnteer  gaests  bronght 
each  his  or  her  contribution  to  the 
entertainment,  instead  of  its  ex- 
pense being  defrayed  jointly  by  the 
bridegroom  and  the  bride,  were  still 
in  Yogne  and  still  reckoned  respect- 
able. 

But  it  may  be  gaessed  how  un- 
palatable penny  weddings  were  to 
Mally  Qilhaize,  and  how  she  re- 
sented, as  next  to  an  unpardonable 
affront,  the  proposal  of  a  penny 
wedding  in  her  own  case. 

The  idea  had  been  three-fourths 
bred  in  Adam's  brain  by  ill  humour, 
and  the  fourth  share  in  it  owed  its 
origin  to  the  niggardliness  latent  in 
him,  and  farther  developed  in  his 
folk  with  whom  he  had  been  in 
consultation. 

But  Mally  revised  point-blank  to 
be  a  party  in  Adam's  plan  ;  refused 
with  suc5i  scorn  and  acrimony  as 
she  had  not  expressed  for  his  ill- 
judged  scheme  of  yisitinglus  mother. 
If  Adam  had  taken  no  pains  to  dress 
up  his  ungraceful  amendment  to  the 
celebration  of  their  marria^,  Mally 
did  not  soften  her  rejection  of  it 
and  her  disgust  at  its  nature. 

*You  may  be  married  ony  way 
you  like,  Adam  Urquhart ;  but  I'll 
never  stand  up  at  a  penny  wedding, 
and  gin  I  were  to  demean  mysell, 
my  folk  wouldna  hear  o't.' 

Adam  was  no  liberal-minded, 
temperate  and  tolerant  man  to  ba- 
lance nice  questions  of  authority 
before  and  after  marriage.  It  was 
with  him  Mally  would  not  stand  up, 
it  was  with  him  that  she  spoke  of 
demeaning  herself.  If  she  cared  for 
anybody  save  herself,  it  was  for  her 
folk,  and  she  put  them  in  the  ba- 
lance against  him,  and  made  him 
go  down  before  them,  while  the 
manner  of  her  reception  of  his  will 
was  the  summing-up  of  a  lengthened 
list  of  slights  and  mdignities.  All 
Adam's  worse  traits  were  strongly 
acted  upon  and  rendered  dominant. 
The  savage  in  the  man  was  seen  in 
the  black  gloom  of  his  brow  and  the 
fierce  set  of  his  teeth. 


^You  are  a  haughty  hizzie,'  he 
said  hoarsely,  *  you  are  no'  the  wife 
for  a  poor  man  like  me ;  you  may 
marry  how  or  when  you  like  for 
me,  from  this  day.' 

Mally  met  his  defiant  gase  with 
an  answering  glare  frt)m  those  fixed 
grey  eyes  of  hers,  and  the  two 
turned  away.  It  was  not  till  Mally 
was  behind  the  haystack  that  she 
wrung  her  hands  in  consternation 
and  uttered  a  short,  shaip  cry, 
*  Wae's  me.' 

'Mally,'  said  the  mistress  of 
Hayston  the  same  night,  'yonr 
master  and  me  ha'e  come  to  the 
conclusion  as  you  and  Adam  ha'e 
be^n  two  g^de  servants,  and  as 
Adam  is  to  continue  in  our  service 
(and  I'm  sure  you'll  aye  be  ready 
to  lend  me  a  helping  hand  wi'  the 
sheet  and  the  blaidcet  washings,  and 
the  carpet  shakings — you  ken  mo 
well  enough  to  be  aware  you'll  no 
lose  a'  by  that,  Mally),  we'll  give 
you  and  Adam  for  being  gude 
bairns,  and  your  friends  on  your 
account,  your  nmrriage  tea  and 
supper — ^that  is,  if  you  choose  to  he 
married  in  this  house,  and  will  aoo^ 
the  compliment  at  our  hands.' 

*  Thank  you,  mem,'  answered 
Mally  briefly,  shutting  her  ^res  in 
giddy  sickness  for  onoe  in  her  lifo. 

The  motherly  mistress  was  a  little 
disappointed,  an4  6an\d  not  help 
thinkmg  that  MalLj  was  not  voy 
gratefrd  for  so  distinguished  a  mark 
of  favour. 

Mally  was  writhing  under  the 
pang  which  comes  horn  the  despair- 
ing conviction  'too  late,'  and  with 
the  remembrance  how  she  had  oon^ 
veyed  back  that  very  afternoon  to 
Adam,  to  the  sepulchre  of  his  kist, 
the  brave  crimson  plaid. 

CHAPTER  in. 

WHO  WILL  SPEAK  THE   FOREMOeT 

WORD  ? 

The  quarrel  which  was  talked  of 
by  more  than  one  generation,  had 
broken  out,  blazed  up,  uid,  onlike 
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mosfc  fires,  contmued  to  smonlder 
for  nearly  the  quarter  of  a  century. 
Adam  and  Mally  had  made  them- 
selves a  marvel,  the  gazing-stocks 
of  the  country  side  in  the  beginning. 
That  might  be  a  reason  why  the 
oouple  stayed  on  servants  on  the 
same  farm  of  Hayston,  not  only 
failing  to  lose  sight  of  each  other, 
but  coming  perpetually  in  contact. 
Their  stubbornness  and  selfishness 
.  might  be  mixed  up  with  the  fact. 
Neither  would  give  the  other  the 
satisfaction  of  ti^inldng  that  he  or 
she  had  cost  him  or  her  a  good  place 
— ^which  good  servants  were  wont 
to  cling  to  tenaciously  so  long  as 
they  were  in  service.  It  was  a  boast 
then  of  many  a  ci-devant  resolute 
and  patient  ploughman  and  maid- 
servant that  their  first  place  had 
been  their  last,  until  they  had  learnt 
to  care  for  children,  animals,  land, 
as  if  these  had  been  the  servants' 
own.  Yet  another  motive  might 
lurk  under  the  persistency  with 
which  the  pair  kept  alive  the  asso- 
ciation which  linked  them  together 
by  not  separating  as  wide  apart  as 
the  poles,  putting  sea  and  shore  and 
crowds  of  strange  faces  between 
them.  In  the  love  to  hatred  turned 
it  is  possible  there  was  a  morbid  ap- 
petite for  the  sight  and  the  sound  of 
each  other.  But  only  a  Yorkshire, 
a  Cumberland,  or  a  Scotch  lad  and 
lass  could  have  Hved  the  experience 
out,  perhaps  not  many  besides 
Adam  and  MaUy. 

At  Hayston  Adam  Urquhart  and 
Mally  Gilhaize  abode  month  after 
month  and  year  after  year,  serving 
each  other,  for  their  faith^  service 
to  their  master  and  mistress  de- 
manded the  sacrifice,  silently.  Their 
companions  whispered  and  glanced, 
but  from  the  first  they  laid  no  trains 
and  played  no  tricks  to  break  the 
deathUke  silence  between  Adam 
and  Mally,  or  to  draw  them,  in  any 
untoward  fashion  for  their  circum- 
stances, together  again.  The  weight 
of  resentment,  the  depth  of  sullen- 
ness  which  the  man  and  the  woman 
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evolved  fairly  awed  their  blustering, 
rattling,  half-childish  neighbours. 
Adam  and  Mally  were  let  alone — 
that  last  fearful  sentence  pronounced 
on  unrepentant  transgressors.  Not 
even  Mrs.  Femie  dared  to  speak  of 
the  one  to  the  other.  As  for  Jeannie, 
passing  from  thoughtless  girlhood 
into  thoughtful  womanhood,  the 
spectacle  of  such  enmity,  so  pro- 
voked, positively  scared  her.  '  It  is 
fearsome,  mother,'  Jeannie  would 
say,  stopping  her  sewing  and  in- 
dulging in  day-dreams  by  the  win- 
dow or  the  fire;  *they  liked  each 
other  once,  they'll  like  each  other 
again  if  they  ever  get  to  heaven,  or 
will  they  stand  aloof  there,  think 
you?' 

If  all  the  inhabitants  of  Hayston 
had  been  as  imaginative  as  Jeannie 
Femie  had  grown,  the  two  unre- 
conciled foes  might  have  been  able 
to  cast  a  repellent  gloom  over  the 
open,  wholesome  day  of  rural  life. 
But  the  agricultural  race,  superiors 
and  inferiors,  proved  largely  prac- 
tical, and  even  Jeannie  in  her  youth- 
ful &ncies  was  ordinarily  very  much 
occupied  with  her  own  important 
concerns.  The  Hayston  world  could 
exist,  flourish,  and  become  hardened, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  unconscious 
of  a  constant  nightmare  in  its  pre- 
sence. The  punishment  fell  justly 
on  the  offenders — and  how  among 
other  galling  elements  the  flouting 
notorieiy  which  hght  women  crave 
ate  like  rust  into  the  soul  of  the 
proudest  of  proud  peasant  women  ! 

Adam's  and  Mally 's  'sticks,'  as 
Mrs.  Fernie  had  named  their  pieces 
of  furniture  without  any  intention 
of  disparaging  them,  had  been  taken 
back  by  the  mechanics  who  had 
furnished  the  articles,  unaccustomed 
as  wheelwright  or  cooper  was  to 
such  bride's  and  bridegroom's  va- 
garies, on  the  payment  of  a  small  for- 
feit. Adam's  folk  and  MaUy's  folk 
had  alike  looked  on  the  proceedings 
aghast  and  aggrieved,  but  had  not 
ventured  to  interfere  with  their  for- 
midable relatives.    The  mousetrap, 
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pincaflhion,  &c.,  had  been  retonied 
to  their  respective  donors — a  pro- 
cess which  had  moved  a  sofb-hei^ied 
woman  or  two  to  tears.  Mallj  had 
retained  her  wedding  gown  and  cap 
because  thev  were  of  no  moment  to 
Mrs.  Ferme  and  Miss  Jeannie, 
neither  wonld  it  be  acceptable  to 
Mally's  old  and  young  mistress  to 
have  their  mR^  back.  The  former 
bade  Mallv  lay  the  nnluicky  apparel 
by,  and  MeJly  laid  it  shroud^  in  a 
towel  at  the  foot  of  her  kist,  as 
Adam  had  stuffed  the  crimson 
plaid  to  the  foot  of  his,  where  their 
fingers  rarely  fell  on  them. 

The  foreman's  house  had  to  be 
'  wared '  with  a  grudge  from  Mrs. 
Fernie  on  Adam  because  he  was  the 
foreman,  but  he  lived  in  it  as  he  had 
lived  in  the  bothy,  more  ascetically 
and  austerely  indeed,  for  it  was  a 
lonely  as  well  as  a  sordid  life  with 
no  end  in  view. 

Adam  might  have  married  to 
spite  Mally :  he  was  a  hard-work- 
ing, sober  man,  a  good  worldly 
match  in  his  degree* 

Mally  might  have  married  to  put 
out  her  maJioe  on  Adam,  for  she 
would  have  made  a  good  wife  not- 
withstanding her  pride,  which  she 
had  so  closely  disguised  that  her 
neighbours  called  it  temper,  and 
did  not  avoid  and  rail  at  her  for  it. 
Adam  and  Mally  might  have  mar- 
ried another  bride  and  bridegroom, 
but  they  did  not  so  marry. 

In  the  bustle  of  Mally*s  active 
duties,  going  about  the  house,  going 
about  the  yard,  she  was  never 
out  of  sight  of  the  home  which 
should  have  been  hers,  not  a  day 
out  of  sight  of  the  man  who  in 
quaint  German  and  Scotch  phrase 
was  to  have  been  her  '  man.'  She 
saw  the  foreman's  house  with  the 
February  snows  drifting  up  its 
little  window,  summoning  before 
the  mind,  by  dint  of  contrast,  the 
cosie  hearth  beside  which  there  had 
once  been  found  a  place  for  Mally's 
wheel — ^Mally  could  have  pointed 
to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  spot 


selected — ^while  above  the  snowed- 
up  window  was  still  fastened  ihe  nail 
for  the  cage  of  a  bird  wiiich  had 
moulted  and  relumed  itself,  and 
sung  in  seas<m  and  out  of  season 
till  it  had  died  a  bird's  Datoial 
sudden  death.  Mallysaw  the  same 
house  glittering  in  the  golden  Juae 
and  July  mornings,  when  cocks  were 
crowing,  larks  carolling,  and  whifee 
convolvuluses  hanging  ^eir  tram- 
pets  over  the  hedge  of  Adam's  yard. 
Mally  fed  the  fonners  with  Adam 
when  die  roar  of  the  Man^  wind 
silenced  the  beat  of  the  machine, 
and  rushing  in  below  the  closed 
door  and  by  the  keyhole,  oaosad 
the  chaff  to  dance  on  the  bam  floor. 
Adam  bound  to  Mally's  shearing  as 
the  best  bandster  to  the  best  shearer 
during  the  long  day,  among  the 
white  here  and  the  yellow  oats  of 
the  harvest  fields.  At  the  shearers* 
'leven  hours  and  four  hours  the  two 
sat  in  the  same  social  ring,  and  if 
Adam  did  not  reach  parched  corn 
to  Mally  as  Boaz  did  to  Bnth,  this 
couple  ate  of  the  same  pile  of  scones 
and  touched  with  their  lips  the  lim 
of  the  same  cog  of  ale. 

A  little  later  in  the  season,  when 
the  September  air  had  a  toudi  of 
keenness  in  it,  bringing  out  the 
scent  of  the  mint  in  the  stnbble  and 
the  sound  of  the  crack  of  guns  and 
the  whirr  of  partridges'  and  phea- 
sants' wings  flying  before  the  lairds 
and  their  sons  taid  quests,  Adam 
built  the  stacks  in  uie  yard,  and 
Mally,  in  her  robust  womanhood, 
equal  on  a  pinch  to  a  man's  work, 
often  stood  on  the  height  of  the  full 
com  cart  and  forked  sheaves  to  him. 
Afterwards,  when  her  share  of  the 
work  was  done,  while  hersinews  were 
all  strained,  her  muscles  all  quiver- 
ing and  throbbing  with  the  toil, 
Mally  would  walk  out  of  the  house 
with  a  straight  back  and  an  un- 
flinching gait,  and  hand  up  to  Adam 
the  pitcher  with  his  draught,  which 
it  was  her  duty  to  brew  for  him — 
a  pitcher  given  without  a  benisos 
and  returned  without  i^ianks. 
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At  the  milking,  stimmer  and  win- 
ter, Mally  now  carried  her  pails 
anrelieved ;  her  arms  were  more  ma- 
tare  and  more  tarained  to  their  load ; 
she  cotdd  cross  the  long  gloaming 
fields  without  a  halt.  It  was  well 
43ince  she  had  no  longer  reason  to 
fear  delay  in  her  progress,  or  the 
cha£&ng  (^jawing,'  Mally  named 
it)  of  the  other  lads  and  lasses  on 
oat-of-character,  ill-timed  aid. 

But  when  Adam  was  in  the  field 
or  the  byre  with  the  other  men  to 
get  ihe  chief  sance  to  his  meals,  if 
any  of  the  kye  were  restive — and 
Mally  as  the  head  woman-servant 
on  the  farm  always  milked  such  kye 
— ^Adam  the  leader  nert  to  the  mas- 
ter, still  came  forward  and  held  each 
unruly  cow's  header  foot^  to  keep  her 
froxa  doing  Mally  harm.  Mally  was 
not  simply  his  master's  servant,  and 
flo  like  the  rest  of  Mr.  Femie's  goods 
and  chattels  to  be  guarded  from 
injury  under  Adam's  care,'she  was  a 
woman  to  be  defended  by  a  man. 

Mally  had  a  mighty  control  over 
her  nature,  but  her  hatred  was  like 
£re  in  her  bones  at  such  a  moment, 
as  Adam's  was  when  she  held  up  to 
him  the  stack-builder's  pitcher.  She 
would  rather  the  brutal  horns  and 
lioofis  had  tossed  and  kicked  her. 
He  would  have  preferred  if  the 
draught,  which  tasted  like  gall  to 
his  parched  palate,  had  been  mani- 
fest poison,  that  he  might  have 
poured  it  without  challenge  on  the 
regardless  ground. 

The  man  and  the  woman  were 
present  in  company  at  every  feast 
at  Hayston  year  after  year.  Other 
neighbours  changed  places,  married, 
died ;  Adam  and  Mally  reappeared 
as  if  they  had  been  pe^ified  in  their 
seats.  They  continued  to  sit  in  the 
same  kirk  where  thev  had  been 
cried  and  should  have  been  kirked, 
and  in  whose  mouldering  comers 
the  echoes  of  the  three  cryings  lin- 
gered  and  came  back  tauntingly  to 
Sie  ears  which  the  aging  bridegroom 
and  bride  strove  to  close  against 
the  words. 


In  the  same  servants'  bucht, 
sometimes  side  by  side,  Adam  and 
Mally  sat  or  stood  listening  to  words 
of  heavenly  amnesty  and  Divine  for- 
giveness. They  went  forward  when 
there  were  set  in  the  kirk  the  tables 
of  the  Lord,  who  bade  a  man  when 
he  would  come  to  God's  altar,  and 
had  anything  against  his  brother,  to 
leave  there  his  gift  before  the  altar, 
and  go  and  first  be  reconciled  to 
his  brother  and  then  come  and  offer 
his  gift.  Instead,  approached  this 
man  and  this  woman,  having  their 
hearts  consumed  with  the  g^dge 
which  they  bore  each  other,  did  not 
fear  to  eat  the  Master's  bread,  and 
did  not  fall  down  and  give  up  the 
ghost  in  the  act  of  daring  impiety. 

Changes  supplied  their  test  to 
the  faithfulness  of  the  love  to  hatred 
turned.  In  the  course  of  years 
there  came  to  pass  a  day  on  which 
Adam,  perched  on  the  highest  step 
of  a  high  ladder  repairing  the 
thatch  on  the  roof  of  an  outhouse, 
missed  his  ftwting,  fell  to  the 
ground,  and  suffered  a  sufficient 
concussion  of  the  brain  to  keep  him 
insensible  for  a  period  of  hours. 
During  his  interval  of  xmconscious- 
ness  Adam  did  not  lack  the  attend- 
ance of  women.  Among  them  was 
Mally,  experienced  and  sedate,  but 
blanched  m  her  ruddiness  as  Adam 
was  in  his  swarthiness,  yet  quite  as 
much  to  be  depended  upon  in  the 
matter  of  basin,  sponge,  and  bandage 
as  though  she  were  not  in  a  waking 
dream. 

According  to  most  novels,  Adam, 
shut  in  as  he  was  from  the  out^r 
world,  ought  to  have  recognised 
Mally  through  his  closed  eyelids, 
and  while  his  powers  of  observation 
were  still  in  abeyance  detected  her 
presence  by  some  subtle  instinct; 
but  Adam  was  only  a  coarse  and 
dull  fellow  of  a  ploughman,  and  he 
had  not  this  inscrutable  second 
sight.  On  his  recovery  he  must 
have  guessed  that  there  were  women 
folk  about  him  when  he  was  lying 
helpless,  and  he  might  wonder  in 
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the  snllen  recesses  of  bis  sonl 
whether  Mally  Gilhaize  were  one  of 
these  women,  but  he  never  asked 
in  order  to  make  himself  sore. 

As  for  Mall  J,  leaping  at  a  conchi- 
sion  in  her  woman's  way,  she 
credited  that  he  had  asked,  been 
answered,  and  made  no  sign,  so 
hated  yet  more  for  his  inflexible 
sternness  the  man  of  whom  she 
had  thought  at  odd  moments,  when 
he  was  stretched  white  and  still 
before  her,  that  she  could  have 
taken  his  place  and  died  in  his  room 
to  raise  him  up  to  rude  health  and 
long  life  again. 

It  was  Jeannie  Femie's  turn  to 
be  married,  and  in  the  expanding, 
infinitely  gentle  sympathies  which 
belong  to  great  happiness  (else 
happiness  is  not  much  worth  either 
to  the  possessor  or  to  the  world  at 
large),  Jeannie  bethought  her  ten- 
d^ly  of  the  last  marriagfe  which 
had  been  in  preparation  at  Hayston, 
and  how  it  had  ended  with  a  man 
and  a  woman's  lives  marred.  In 
the  light  and  satisfaction  of  her  own 
heart  Jeannie  read  the  curse  of 
blight  and  barrenness  on  two  other 
hearts,  and  comprehended  how  the 
mere  joyful  talk  of  another  wedding 
at  Hayston  must  sound  to  them. 
She  trembled  and  yearned — not  lest 
dire  discord  should  break  in  on  all 
the  harmonies  of  her  own  life,  for, 
knowing  her  lover  kind  in  his 
truth,  and  herself  meek  in  her 
loyalty,  she  could  not  conceive  of 
such  desolation  as  their  portion. 
But  Jeannie  panted  to  play  the 
peace-maker. 

Mally  had  been  ironing  a  big 
washing  of  Miss  Jeannie's  pretty 
new  clothes  and  dainty  fine  muslins, 
and  was  still  engaged  in  ironing, 
when  Jeannie  crept  behind  her. 
'Mally,'  she  said,  nervously,  *  do 
you  mind  your  fine  lace  cap  which 
I  gave  you  when  I  was  a  saucy 
lassie  eight  years  ago?  Oh ! 
Mally,  Mally,'  cried  Jeannie,  hold- 
ing Mally  fast  by  throwing  her 
arms  round  Mally's  waist,  braving 


the  hazard  of  the  soorchiiig  iro:i^ 
'will  you  never  wear  that  ca.j>: 
Is  there  nothing  that  I  can  say  o4 
do  for  you  and  Adam  ?  Would  1l? 
mind  if  my  Willie  spoke  to  him  t 
I  think  I  could  persuade  Willie  tt 
try,  and  Willie  is  a  lawyer  with, 
wise  and  winning  tongue.  Tl^ 
minister  is  nothing  to-  WiUie- 
Then  we  might  be  married  on  ti^ 
same  day,  Mally,  and  that  woull 
break  the  deed  and  cover  your 
story  with  ours.' 

•  Never,  Miss  Jeannie  ! '  forbadf^ 
Mally  so  furiously,  as  she  freed 
herself,  that  Jeannie  recoiled-  '  Me 
to  be  spoken  for  to.  Adam  Urquliari 
by  another  man,  be  he  servant  or 
master  ?  I  would  ha'e  the  mools 
heaped  upon  my  head  sooner.' 

The  warm  breath  of  change  bad 
no  effect  on  that  black  frost  of  hate 

Ten,fifteen  years  elapsed — Jeannie 
Femie's  children  were  running 
about  her  knees ;  the  master  and  the 
mistress  of  Hayston  were  super- 
annuated in  their  infirmity.  M&Zir 
was  a  middle-aged  woman  of  forty, 
Adam  an  elderly  man  of  forty-fiye. 
Among  peasants  the  married  womee 
age  fisLster  than  the  men,  but  in  com- 
pensation the  reverse  is  the  cast 
with  the  unmarried  women.  MaHj 
was  still  firm  and  vigorous  dows 
to  teeth  and  hair,  with  much  work 
in  her,  though  there  was  a  -weather- 
worn look  about  her,  and  hard  lines 
in  her  full-fleshed,  fresh- coloured 
face;  notwithstanding  that  Yuer 
dress  remained  nearly  the  same,  bo 
one  would  have  mistaken  her  for  ft 
much  younger  woman  than  she 
was.  Yet  if  Mally  had  been  a  happj 
woman,  in  her  scrupulously-fitting; 
well-preserved  clothes,  her  staid 
freslmess  and  comeliness,  which  had 
never  depended  to  any  great  extent 
on  youthful  bloom  and  lightness, 
might  have  been  Httle  impaired 
A  proud  honest  woman  must  loso 
more  than  happiness,  she  must  lose 
self-respect  before  she  can  become 
a  haggard  slattern  in  rags.  Hap- 
piness— or  let  it  be  called  peace-  - 
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"to-wever,  if  it  is  not  the  foundation, 
.  0  tb.e  copestone  of  the  good  looks  of 
:  "X  Tvoman  of  forty. 

Mally  had  the  air  of  a  woman  who 

•  was    trusted    and  was  worthy  of 

'Jtarast :  at  the  same  time  she  looked 

:  ^what  she  was,  a  soured,  exacting, 

:  what  the  Scotch  call  '  forbidding,' 

Woman — a     woman    who     would 

'.  neither  ask  nor  grant  favour — a 

.  woman  before  whom  the  younger 

maidseryants    at    Hayston    either 

cowered  or  broke  into  revolt ;  flying 

or  flouncing  to  their  tottering  old 

mistress,  who  might  sometimes  be 

unreasonable    and    fretful  in    her 

dotage,  yet  by  whose  decision  her 

subjects  would  sooner  abide  than  by 

that  of  the  beggar  made  a  porter, 

who  was  Mrs.  Femie's  premier. 

But  Adam  was  bent  and  half  lame 
with  rheumatism ;  it  was  only  by  an 
.  effort  that  he  was  able  for  a  full 
man's  work.  His  hair  was  quite 
grizzled — indeed,  he  looked  grey  all 
over.  If  he  were  a  moneyed  man, 
as  it  was  reported  Adam  was,  rich 
enough  in  his  assiduous  persevering 
parsimony  to  have  leased  and 
stocked  a  little  farm  of  his  own,  he 
was  far  from  showing  it  in  his  per- 
son or  habits.  His  jacket  was 
faded  and  I  patched,  his  shoes 
clouted,  his  blue  bonnet  discoloured 
into  green,  with  the  cherry  in  the 
crown  and  the  tartan  belt  fiti,yed 
into  no  possibility  of  knowing  what 
they  had  represented.  His  bachelor 
foreman's  house  was  as  cold  and 
comfortless  a  den  as  rustic  Timon 
of  Athens  ever  took  refuge  in.  He 
showed  that  a  man's  self-respect 
may  exist  on  bare  uncouth  decency 
of  garment  and  dwelling.  He  was 
a  morose,  saturnine  man,  who  for  all 
he  was  a  good  servant,  a  pure  liver, 
a  regular  church-goer,  was  rightly 
named  by  Scotch  shrewdness  *an 
auld  sinner,'  and  was  shunned  as 
men  shun  a  famine. 

The  one  thing  which  Adam 
cherished  in  addition  to  his  sturdy 
faithful  fostering  of  his  old  master's 
possessions  was  his  yard.     Adam 


continued  to  cultivate  his  yard,  and 
not  only  to  plant,  *fur,'  and  dig 
potatoes,  but  to  rear  in  his  border  a 
flower  or  [two,  which  he  looked  at 
with  grim,  dim,  shy  satisfaction — 
did  not  pull  or  give  away. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

*OUT   OP   DEATH — LIFE.' 

Death,  which  had  long  spared 
Hayston,  came  at  last  not  for  a 
single  visit.  The  old  master  and 
mistress  died  within  a  few  weeks  of 
each  other  in  the  last  year  of  what 
had  been  their  father's  ninety-nine 
years'  lease.  Their  death  happened 
opportunely  for  the  entrance  of  a 
new  tenant. 

This  new  tenant  was  a  man  of 
new  lights  in  everything,  holding 
undoubtingly  to  the  proverb  that 
'  new  brooms  sweep  clean . '  He  had 
been  permitted  to  enter  on  the  farm 
in  spring  time,  just  after  the  old 
couple,  whose  day  was  over,  had 
passed  with  the  lengthening  day 
and  the  broadening  light — let  good 
people  trust  to  a  longer  day  that 
should  have  no  night,  and  to  a  light 
which  as  it  did  not  depend  on  sun 
or  moon  should  know  no  setting. 
The  new  tenant's  first  act  was 
to  dismiss  every  old  servant  at 
Whitsunday.  It  was  the  best  sea- 
son of  the  year  for  getting  field 
work,  if  it  was  not  the  great  hiring 
term,  and  as  compensation  was 
given  to  those  servants  who  were 
engaged  for  the  year,  none  of  them 
had  a  right  to  complain. 

None  of  them  did  complain,  and 
the  younger  men  and  women, 
though  they  might  spend  a  sigh  on 
their  old  master  and  mistress, 
rather  liked  the  compulsory  flitting, 
for  the  love  of  change  had  awakened 
among  them.  But  there  were  two 
to  whom  quitting  Hayston  for  ever 
and  a  day,  was  like  breaking  up  the 
foundation  of  their  lives  and  tearing 
up  the  roots  of  their  being.  Adam 
Urquhart  and  Mally  Gilhaize  had 
come  to  Hayston  a  strapping  lad 
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and  lass ;  they  were  leaving  it  well 
nigh  a  carle  and  carline,  fiaded,  so  &r 
as  the  J  could  fade,  farrowed  with 
heavy  hearts  and  tempers,  from 
which  the  elasticity  was  sdl  de- 
parted. They  had  dreamt  their 
dream  of  love  and  hatred  there,  and 
what  was  to  become  of  the  life 
that  was  left  them  when  they  should 
no  longer  see  each  other  daily  so  as 
to  procure  fresh  supplies  of  the 
bitter  morsel  between  their  teeth  ? 
The  couple  might,  indeed,  take 
other  places  on  one  farm,  but  that 
could  only  happen  by  an  unlikely 
coincidence.  Christian  man  and 
woman  could  not  be  so  heathonish, 
so  devoured  by  absorbing  malice, 
as  to  premeditate  and  cajry  out 
craftily  the  arrangement. 

No,  there  was  to  be  no  more 
glancing  from  beneath  thd  brows  at 
what  should  have  been  her  home  by 
Mally;  no  more  dark  looks  inter- 
changed at  milking  time ;  no  more 
moclang  aid  proffered  by  the  one  to 
the  other ;  no  more  sitting,  bound 
by  an  unhallowed  spell,  in  the  same 
bucht  in  the  kirk,  ajid  going  for- 
ward having  hands  foul  wiui  the 
blood  of  each  other's  souls  to 
handle  and  taste  the  memorials  of 
spotless  Innocence  and  unfailing 
Love. 

The  winter  snow  might  fall,  the 
summer  sun  might  ^^t  on  the 
foreman's  house  at  Hayston;  it 
would  be  the  scene  of  another  life 
history,  viewed  by  stranger  eyes 
that  knew  nothing  and  oared  no- 
thing for  Mally  and  Adam.  Mally 
might  toil  and  trudge,  Adam  limp 
and  grand ;  it  would  be  miles  and 
miles  ^art,  and  witihout  the  know- 
ledge of  each  other. 

!hi  the  listlessness  and  depression 
produced  by  the  conviction,  Mally 
did  not  take  another  place,  but  re- 
solved to  go  home  to  a  widowed 
sister  (Mally's  mother  was  dead), 
and  work  with  her  for  her  board. 
The  situation  would  be  mere  idle- 
ness to  Mally,  in  which  she  might 
for  the  first  time  in.  her  actLve^ 


robust  life,  sicken  of  a  vague  disease^ 
or  where  her  craving  energies  would 
plague  the  indifferent^  scomfni 
nephews  and  nieces  to  whom  she 
would  be  the  iyraunous,  crabbed 
Aunty  Maily. 

Adam,  too,  though  there  was  no 
collusion  between  the  'poii^  would 
not  hire  himself  to  another  master. 
He  took  a  vacant  cottage  in  the 
vicinity,  proposing  to  live  there  and 
work  at  odd  jobs  till  he  coald  rent 
a  field  or  two  such  as  his  own 
powers  and  those  of  a  yoking  of 
horses  might  labour,  and  thus  attain 
the  object  of  peasant  ambition — ^to^ 
turn  cottar-£a.rmer  on  his  own  ac- 
count. But  with  no  diligent,  care- 
ful g^de-wife  to  be  perpetually 
looking  after  house  econ<Hniea,  and 
to  better  his  home  so  as  to  render 
it  a  restorer  for  a  breaking  down 
man,  or  to  take  her  share  in  field 
work;  with  no  young,  vigorous 
son  or  daughter  to  help  to  hold 
the  plough-stock  or  the  sowing- 
sheet  when  stiffening  hands  were 
grown  more  feckless^  i^e  cbanoea 
were  against  Adam.  Industrious 
and  sagacious  in  his  own  line^  pain- 
fully saving  as  Adam  was,  he  could 
not  fight  the  battle  single-handed 
like  a  younger,  abler-bodied  man;. 
he  would  lose  his  hard-won,  tightly- 
griped  siller ;  he  mighii  come  on  the 
parish  at  last  a  savage  pauper,  if  he 
did  not  pxe&r  to  starve  and  die 
alone--a  beast's  death* 

It  was  the  night  before  the  term. 
Adam  and  MiSly  had  withdrawn 
betimes  from  the  *  foy '  or  £u*ewell 
supper  held  in  the  fiurm-hooso 
kitohen,  and  had  left  their  neigh- 
bours at  liberty  to  linger  and  ^oy 
the  slightly  sentimiental  hilarity^ 
while  the  two  old  stagers  worked 
up  what  remained  to  be  worked 
before  the  household  sl^t  and 
waked  in  their  final  night  at  Hay- 
ston. 

The  kye,  what  was  left  of  them^ 
were  in  the  field,  but  M^y  had 
a  light  burden  to  bear  oompared 
with  what  she  had  oft^i  boxne  over 
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-the  red  and  white  heads  of  the 
clover,  and  the  May  gloaming  was 
not  daskenongh  in  its  sweetnessand 
serenity  to  admit  of  a  fear  of  bogles. 
Thoagh  Mally  had  eeased  to  be 
liaonted  by  these  tormentors,  there 
ivas  danger  that  even  the  hard,  mid- 
dle-aged woman  might  be  assailed 
by  ghosts  this  night — by  the  ghost  of 
her  own  not  nntender,  trae-as-steel 
yonng  womanhood,  and  the  ghost 
of  a  man  capable  of  kindness  in  his 
seventy,  and  passionately  fond  in 
the  contracted,  gorged  channel  of 
bis  manhood,  whom  she  had  gone 
halves  in  destroying. 

By  a  small  circnmstance  enough 
Mally  was  delivered  from  these  im- 
portunate, troublesome  bogles.  As 
she  passed  what  was  still  Adam's 
house  and  yard,  she  saw  him  delay* 
ing  the  little  horse-suppering  which 
he  had  to  do,  possibly  loth  to  flash  up 
his  solitary  lantern  for  a  parting 
gleam  on  the  all  but  empty  stalls, 
bins,  hooks  for  martingales  and 
bridles,  which  he  had  known  so 
well,  and  to  shake  down  the  fodder 
for  the  sole  descendants  and  suc- 
cessors of  Diamond  and  Bab-at- 
the-Bowster  —  fearing  bogles  in 
his  turn.  Adam  was  in  his  yard 
among  the  dews,  and  by  the 
evening  star  gathering  all  the 
flowers  which  an  early  season  had 
brought  into  blossom  in  his  border, 
London  pride,  thrift,  polyanthuses, 
white  lilies,  with  branches  of 
bndding  Ulac  from  his  bush  and 
of  hawthorn  fix>m  his  hedge.  Some- 
how the  sight  of  Adam  gathering 
flowers  and  making  a  nosegay 
tickled  and  tormented  Mally,  and 
drove  other  thoughts  out  of  her 
mind.  What  would  the  dour,  sour 
carle  do  with  a  flower  ?  stick  it  in 
a  broken  jug,  and  set  it  as  a  relic 
of  his  garden  to  adorn  the  first 
shelf  he  should  put  up  in  his  miser- 
able cottage?  A  'fell'  like  place 
for  a  posie,  and  a  fell  like  man  for 
posies! 

Mally  would  not  miss  the  gowans 
on  the  sward ;  as  for  her  last  bird, 

« 


it  was  dead— 'better  dead,  *poor 
genty,  singing  thing,'  th«i  beset 
by  her  sister's  cruel  cat  and  mis- 
chievous, heedless  bairns.  But 
what  had  Adam  IJrquhart  to  do 
with  flowers  ?  and  how  could  he 
pretend  to  be  taken  up  with  them 
when  he  had  not  so  much  as  said 
he  was  sorry  to  give  up  everything 
besides  ? 

Adam  was  there  to  answer  Mally 's 
question ;  as  she  rose  up  firom  her 
sitting  posture,  with  her  back  to 
the  farm-town,  she  saw  Adam 
standing  at  a  £bw  paces'  distance 
from  her  and  the  kye  in  the  field. 
He  looked  grey  in  the  paling  light, 
old  and  wan  in  his  roughness,  as 
she  had  decided  very  unlike  the 
fresh,  fragrant  flowers  which  he 
held  in  his  hand.  Nevertheless  he 
clutched  them,  till,  as  by  an  im- 
pulse, he  held  them  out  towards 
her.  *  Will  you  have  them,  MaUy?' 
he  asked,  the  voice  which  broke  the 
long  silence  sounding  hollow  as  a 
voice  from  the  dead;  Hhey  will 
help  to  keep  you  in  mind  o'  Hay- 
ston.' 

Mally  might  have  said  that  she 
did  not  wish  to  be  kept  in  mind  of 
Hayston,  and  least  of  all  by  him. 
She  might  have  said,  as  she  was 
not  a  lover  of  flowers  for  the 
flowers'  sake,  they  would  encumber 
her  with  a  milk  pail  in  her  hand, 
and  what  was  she  to  do  with  them 
when  she  should  flit  the  next  day  ? 

But  she  only  stood  staring  at 
him  till  the  ebbing  tide  of  his  blood 
was  rushing  in  a  raging  flood  to  his 
face.  Then  her  eyes  flickered  and 
fell,  and  Mally  held  out  a  hand  and 
took  the  flowers,  without  a  word 
either  of  thanks  or  reproach. 

Adam  drew  a  long  g^sty  sigh  as 
though  his  breast  were  rid  of  some 
perilous  stuff.  *  It's  a  pity  they're 
no  summer  flowers,'  he  remarked, 
apologetically,  almost  pleadingly, 
*  for  then,  more  by  token  gin  they 
had  been  roses,  they  would  ha'e 
kept  their  scent-— the  scent  o'  Hay- 
ston— after  they  were  nae  mair  than 
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a  wheen  dry,  shrivelled  blades. 
But  I  pnt  some  sprigs  o'  balm 
among  them,  and  they^ll  keep 
pressed  in  a  book.' 

*Why  should  they  keep,  Adam, 
when  everything  else  has  gane?' 
enquired  Mally  sharply. 

He  glanced  at  her,  and  then  he 
offered  to  take  her  pitcher.  'I'll 
carry  it,'  he  said  stoutly. 

'It's  no  ill  to  carry,'  she  pro- 
tested, ^but  she  did  not  resist  far- 
ther, or  tell  him  that  the  strength 
of  his  arm  compared  to  hers  was 
not  what  it  had  been. 

There  were  no  longei  jeering 
companions  to  cry  out  and  aflBront 
Hercules  and  Omphale  :  Mysie  and 
Gbordie,  Sandy  and  Girzie,  were 
at  their  own  firesides,  speaking 
anxious  words  to  haflin'  laddies  and 
gilpies  of  lassies  starting  at  the 
coming  term  on  their  entrance  into 
the  world,  or  rocking  sick  bairns' 
cradles,  or  pining  on  sick  beds 
themselves.  As  for  their  successors, 
who  were  celebrating  their  foy  in 
the  farm-house  kitchen,  they  would 
about  as  soon  have  expected,  and 
would  have  looked  little  less  aghast, 
to  see  the  two  solid  green  laws — the 
opposite  boundaries  on  the  different 
sides  of  Hayston — march  across  and 
meet  amicably  and  confidentially  as  to 
see  Mally  and  Adam  n>ake  up  to  each 
other  on  their  last  night  and  break 
the  seal  of  fifteen  years  on  their  hps. 
These  innocent  youngsters  were  still 
bragging  and  blustering,  drinking 
toasts  and  healths,  singing  each  his 
or  her  solitary  identifying  song,  and 
lighting  pipes  in  blessed  innocuous- 
ness. 

*  It's  no  ill  to  carry,'  echoed'Adam, 
as  he  put  down  the  pitcher  and 
wiped  the  perspiration  from  his 
brow,  midway  in  the  field,  '  but  it's 
long  since  I've  carried  anything  for 
you,  lass.' 

K  he  choked  on  these  significant 
words,  Mally's  heart  swelled  when 
he  resigned  the  pitcher,  thrusting 
it  into  the  hand  which  held  the 
flowers  at  the  comer  of  the  house. 


This  was  the  upshot.  Well,  what 
else  could  it  be  ?  and  was  it  not  a 
mercy  that  not  an  eye  had  seen  the 
weak  moment  of  relenting?  The 
flowers  might  stand  unnoticed 
among  the  basins  in  the  dairy, 
amidst  the  confusion. 

Excited  and  out  of  order  as  Hay- 
ston was,  the  hubbub  died  out  at 
length,  and  man  and  woman  were 
at  rest,  sleeping  sound  after  their 
fatigue  and  excitement,  and  in  pre- 
paration for  the  fresh  fatigue  and 
excitement  of  the  term  day.  When 
Mally  laid  on  the  great  slab  of 
peat  for  the  gathering  of  the 
kitchen  fire,  she  started  to  hear  a 
tap  at  the  window.  The  sound  was 
not  uncommon  of  nights  where 
farm  servants  lodge,  but  every 
countryman,  far  and  near,  was 
aware  that  the  Hayston  folk  would 
flit  next  day,  and  might  be  seen 
and  spoken  with  in  tibe  course  of 
their  flitting.  Every  younger  coun- 
tryman was  occupied  more  or  less 
this  night,  if  not  with  his  own  flit- 
ting, with  that  of  his  immediate 
neighbour.  None  of  the  women 
sleeping  so  sweetly  had  reason  to 
be  restless  in^  anticipation  of  a 
visitor. 

Mally's  heart  leapt  to  her  throat 
She  thought  she  knew  the  tap,  yet 
how  could  she  after  so  wide  an  in- 
terval ?  Her  fimcy  was  playing  a 
trick  on  her ;  she  was  '  a  daft  anld 
maid,'  she  said  with  indignation 
and  scorn,  to  credit  that  because 
one  act  had  been  reproduced  of  the 
play  which  had  been  played  out 
before  Miss  Jeannie  was  wed  or 
the  auld  mistress  grew  auld  (the 
old  figures,  every  one,  had  been 
coming  to  life  again,  and  moving 
around  her  during  these  dreamy, 
dreary,  bonnie  May  days),  aUthe 
acts  were  to  be  repeated. 

The  tap  came  i^ain,  causmg 
Mally  to  shake  as  she  had  not 
shaken  in  her  life  before,  and  Adam's 
voice  reached  her  in  a  Joud  whisper 
through  the  window-pane,  *  Mally, 
will  you  wait  and  watch  wi*  me 
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the  nicht  ?.  It  is  an  odds  from  the 
nicht  I  socht  you  before.' 

Mally  went  to  the  door,  though 
ahe  walked  as  if  her  feet  were 
loaded  with  lead.  She  unlocked 
and  unlatched  bolt  and  latch 
Iranglingly,  saying  faintly,  with 
a  woman's  jealous  excuse  for 
herself,  to  the  shadowy  figure 
without,  '  It's  a  balmy  nicht 
— ^it's  no  as  gin  it  were  winter.  I 
can  tak  no  chill  in  the  May  air 
through  a  crack  wi'  an  auld  ac- 
quaintance, forby  I'm  no  so  fashed 
wi'  hoasts  as  I  was  wont  to  be.' 

*  Mally,'  demanded  Adam,  with 
his  hand  pressing  Mally's  shoulder, 
*  will  you  gang  wi'  me  come 
Sabbath,  and  see  my  mither  ?  She's 
very  frail  and  blind  now,  woman.' 

'  I'll  be  blythe  to  speir  for  her 
^in  that  will  do  her  ony  gude,' 
granted  Mally  tremulously,  but  in 
her     sympathy    maintaining     her 


woman's  perversity  and  hypocrisy 
to  the  last,  for,  after  all,  Mally, 
with  her  tremendous  dignity  and 
staunchness,  was  only  a  woman. 

'  We  ha'e  been  twa  fules  wha  ha'e 
lost  the  best  o'  their  days,'  swore 
Adam,  speaking  under  that  incon- 
stant but  sweet  May  sky,  which 
could  frown  and  smile  again  twenty 
times  in  a  day. 

The  sentence  was  disparaging  in 
every  light,  yet  Mally  assented  to 
the  condemnation  mildly,  *  Sae  ha'e 
we,  my  man.' 

Adam  brightened  the  next  mo- 
ment, as  men  will  brighten  when 
their  opponents  show  symptoms  of 
giving  in,  cheered  at  the  same  time 
by  a  welcome  recollection. 

*  Folk  may  laugh,'  he  declared, 
*  let  them  laugh,  Mally,  we  may 
do't  the  mom.  We  ha'e  na  lost  the 
fees  for  the  cryings,  and  your  red 
plaid  is  aye  to  the  fore.' 
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MOST  of  US  know  what  sort  of 
books  are  put  on  the  Lidex  of 
the  Roman  Church,  but  people  in 
general  know  very  little  (because 
they  care  very  little)  about  what 
those  books  are  which  popes  and 
cardinals  and  monsignori  delight  to 
honour.  Yet  it  is  as  well  that  we 
should  learn  something  about  them, 
for,  if  Cardinal  Cullen  has  his  way, 
these  books  will  be  the  sole  text- 
books in  five-sixths  of  the  Irish 
schools,  and  the  mass  of  our  Irish 
fellow- subjects  will  be  taught  to 
believe  them  and  to  anathematise 
all  thought  and  science  which  ven- 
tures beyond  the  limits  which  they 
prescribe.  Now,  here  is  a  little 
book,^  not  at  all  remarkable  except 
as  a  sample  of  a  class.  It  proposes 
to  deal  with  the  holy  water  question 
on  nineteenth  century  principles, 
and  to  prove  its  virtues  by  the 
rigorous  method  which  the  little 
faith  of  this  questioning  age  makes 
necessary.  Yet,  when  we  read  it, 
we  cannot  help  asking.  Is  it  possible 
that  any  European  mind  can  accept 
these  things  as  proofs?  that  any 
man  can  seriously  think  his  fellows' 
faith  would  be  strengthened  by 
reading  such  a  book  ?  Nay,  we 
are  almost  tempted  to  say  that,  bad 
as  Fenianism  is,  we  would  much 
rather  (if  such  was  the  unhappy 
alternative)  see  Fenianism  rampant 
in  Ireland  than  have  the  next  gene- 
ration of  Irish  school-boys  fed  ex- 
clusively on  such  meat  as  Mgr. 
Gaume  provides.  Solomon,  speai- 
ing  of  the  man  wise  in  his  own  eyes, 
says,  *  There  is  more  hope  of  a  fool 
than  of  him ; '  and  so,  foolish  as 
Fenianism  is,  we  feel  there  is  more 
hope  of  its  followers  than  of  those 
who  have  been  trained  up  in  such  a 
way  that  they  accept  as  proofs  the 
legends  and  stories  which  Mgr. 
Gaume  has  put  together.  Here  is 
his  plan  for  confounding  sceptics, 


and  arming  the  faithful  with  un- 
erring weapons.  Frederic  is  a  lad 
at  college  in  Germany,  much  scan- 
dalised at  the  scofis  of  the  young 
half-believers  around  him  ;  his 
friend,  a  French  abb^,  writes  to 
him  a  series  of  twenty- three  letters, 
detailing  the  virtues  of  holy  water, 
'proving'  each  statement  as  he  ad- 
vances it;  and  Frederic  reads  bits  of 
the  letters  to  his  fellow-students — 
with  what  result,  unless  they  are 
very  different  fW)m  young  Germans 
in  general,  cannot  for  an  instant  be 
doubted.  Yet  the  great  people  at 
Rome  say  the  book  is  just  the  very 
one  to  fulfil  its  purpose.  Cardinal 
Altieri  congratulates  Mgr.  Gkkume 
on  having  written  *  a  most  valuable 
work.'  The  Pope  thinks  his  dear 
son's  book  would  be  nsefol  in  any 
age,  but  is  specially  timely  now 
that  the  reins  of  the  powers  of  mis- 
chief seem  loosened,  and  thanks  him 
for  having  devoted  such  learning 
and  such  deep  reasoning  to  a  subject 
of  late  too  much  neglected.  The 
book  comes  out  prefaced  with  a 
Papal  brief  urging  the  more  fre- 
quent use  of  holy  water  and  offering 
a  hundred  days'  indulgence  (trans- 
ferable to  the  souls  who  have 
departed  this  life  in  a  state  of 
grace)  for  every  time  it  is  used 
along  with  the  sign  of  the  cross 
in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 

After  all  this,  we  expect  some- 
thing, especially  as  the  introduction 
tells  us  that  Frederic,  being  laughed 
at  by  his  fellow-students  for  using 
holy  water,  had  written  to  ask 
for  some  convincing  arguments 
whereby  he  might  silence,  if  not 
convert,  the  scomers.  Let  us  see, 
then,  how  these  young  Germans 
are  to  be  convinced,  and  let  us 
thereby  learn  what  is  the  intellec- 
tual level  at  which  Ultramontane 
teaching  would  fix  the  nineteenth 
century  mind. 


*  L*Eau  b^nite  au  19^™*  ei^le,  par  Mgr.  Gaume,  protonotaire  apostolique.  Paris :  Ganine 
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Indeed,  Mgr.  Gamne  starts  at  the 
outset  in  the  spirit  of  the  Syllabus 
and  the  Encyclical.  'How  is  it,' 
lie  asks,  '  that  there  are  now-a-days 
so  few  men  of  real  science  ?  '  Be- 
cause our  philosophers  are  all 
materialists,  as  helpless  Le.  as 
astronomers  without  telescopes ; 
while  modem  science  is  like  a 
divorced  wife,  skulking  in  the  cellar 
instead  of  living  on  the  first  floor  of 
the  palace,  or  she  is  like  a  spider 
spinning  negations  and  giving  out 
nonsense  too  often  mixed  with 
blasphemy. 

But  why  write  about  holy  water 
in  an  age  when  politicians,  philo- 
sophers, newspaper  writers,  regene- 
rators of  society  are,  to  a  man,  snre 
to  scoff?  Holy  water  won't  cure 
Mazzini  and  Garibaldi  of  their 
hatred  to  the  Pope  ;  it  won't  restore 
Poland,  nor  stop  Russia  &om  med- 
dling with  the  Latin  holy  places; 
it  won't  stop,  in  Belgium,  the  pro- 
fimation  of  burial  grounds  and  the 
enforced  practice  of  atheism;  it 
won't  stop  the  growth  of  hixury 
and  that  thirst  for  places  and  jobs 
which  is  at  the  bottom  of  aQ  radi- 
calism. K  he  was  writing  about 
Vichy  water,  or  hair-wash,  or  am- 
moniacal  liquid,  or  Ess  Bouquet, 
Mgr.  Gamne  would  expect  to  be 
listened  to  by  *the  world.'  He 
therefore  writes  for  good  Catholics, 
warning  them  that  the  silliest  thing 
they  can  do  is  to  attempt  to  teach 
those  who  will  not  h^.  'Leave 
them'alone,'  he  says;  'he  that  is 
filthy  let  him  be  filthv  still.'  His 
aim  is  to  glorify  the  Church  by  ex- 
tolling one  of  its  most  venerable 
institutions,  and  by  showing  that, 
since  every  time  a  venial  sin  is  done 
away  with  by  a  drop  of  holy  water, 
a  glorious  victory  is  won  over  the 
powers  of  evil,  the  Church,  so 
downcast  in  the  eyes  of  some  men, 
is  really  winning  thousands  of  vic- 
tories daily  in  every  country  of 
Christendom.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
the  young  German  soccers  ap- 
preciated the  line  of  argument. 
The  mifiohief  is  that  when  books  like 


these  become  the  sole  text-books  in 
Ireland,  the  mass  of  Ldsh  Catholics 
will  become  as  '  impracticable '  as 
the  most  hot-headed  convert,  and 
as  fond  of  bursting  out  into  invec- 
tives against  the  religion  du  mepruf 
— which,  he  says,  is  battering 
at  the  religion  du  respect — as  Mgr. 
Gtkume  himself  It  is  part  of  the 
judicial  blindness  of  Bomanism  that 
its  writers  seem  incapable  of  recog- 
nising (at  any  rate  its  popular 
writers  will  not  recognise)  what  to 
others  is  the  most  encouraging 
feature  in  modem  doubt,  that  it  is 
not  scoffing,  that  in  all  except,, 
perhaps,  the  lowest  ranks  of  unbe- 
lief, the  religion  du  mepris  is  out  of 
date,  aud  has  been  replaced  by  an 
earnest  enquiring  temper  as  oppo- 
site as  possible  to  the  '  solemn  sneer  * 
with  which  Voltaire  sapped  the 
'solemn  creed,'  or  rather  broke 
down  the  rotten  system  that  pro* 
duced  the  Bohans,  the  Dubois,  and 
the  Talleyrands.  No  doubt  the 
respectful  attitude  of  doubt  and 
unbelief  is  more  alarming  to  far- 
sighted  men  than  any  amount- 
of  scofSng  and  ribald  outcry,  for 
it  suggests  a  radical  change,  slow 
and  sure — sure  because  cautiously 
and  reverently  made — in  the  founda- 
tions as  well  as  in  the  superstruc- 
ture of  popular  religion.  And  such 
a  change  would  perhaps  not  be 
followed,  as  Yoltaireism  has  been  in 
Prance,  by  a  reaction.  We  could  un- 
derstand objections  on  this  ground^ 
against  the  unbelief  of  the  day,, 
because  i.e.  of  'its  subtle,  insi- 
dious, specially  dangerous  charac- 
ter ; '  but  to  pooh-pooh  it  all  as  the 
religion  da  m^ma  ^ows  that  writers^ 
like  Mgr.  Gaume  either  cannot 
or  will  not  see  the  signs  of  thfr 
times,  and  are  therefore  wholly  un- 
fit to  write  text-books  for  the  rising- 
generation. 

Mgr.  Gkuune,  however,  does  not 
care.  St.  Theresa's  well-known 
dictum,  *I  would  give  my  life  for 
the  smallest  ceremony  of  th& 
Church,'  seems  to  him  to  settle  th& 
point  as  to  hdy  water.     If  he  con- 
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descends  to  what  he  calls  argument, 
it  is  (he  explains)  becanse  St.  Peter 
would  have  all  Christians  able  to 
^ve  a  reason  for  the  hope  that  is  in 
them. 

And  for  a  book  on  holy  water 
there  is,  it  seems,  a  special  call  at 
the  present  day,  when  waters  of  all 
sorts  are  as  popular  for  drinking 
and  bathing  in  as  they  were  in  the 
decline  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Yet 
of  the  thousands  who  rush  every 
year  to  the  sea-Side  or  to  inland 
watering-places,  what  percentage 
knows  anything  of  the  virtues  of 
that  specific  which  is  carrying  on 
the  Redeemer's  work  in  the  world, 
viz.  ut  dissolvat  opera  diaholi  ?  The 
world  coolly  denies  the  facts  about 
holy  water;  modernism,  and  the 
modem  man,  animalis  homo,  who 
worships  modernism,  turn  up  their 
noses  at  it ;  but,  says  our  author, 
to  deny  is  not  to  disprove ;  and 
therefore  he  gives  abundance  of 
*  facts  ;*  and  such  '  facts.*  Talk  of 
trial  by  jury  in  Ireland,  how  is  a 
man  bred  up  to  accept  Mgr. 
Gaume's  *  facts  '  as  historical  ever 
to  become  a  judge  of  evidence? 
How  can  he  possibly  be  fit  for  any 
controversy  with  rational  people? 
But,  before  bringing  up  his  array 
of  *  facts,'  our  author,  after  a  short 
onslaught  on  '  Spiritualism,'  which 
he  asserts  to  be  a  necessary  out- 
growth of  modern  unbelief,  gives  a 
sketch  of  the  history  of  holy  water. 
Bid  St.  Peter  ever  use  it  ?  or  St. 
Paul?  orTertullian?  Don't  think 
Mgr.  Gaume  will  care  to  put  irrele- 
vant questions  like  that.  He  argues, 
indeed,  that  St.  Augustine  testifies 
to  its  virtues,  because  the  Saint  says 
that  to  repeat  the  paternoster  delet 
oinmno  ruinima  et  quotidiana  j^ec- 
cata^  and  because  he  calls  this  repe- 
tition a  daily  baptism  (^Enchiridion, 
cap.  71,  tom.  vi.  p.  382).  The 
Bishop  of  Hippo  is  rhetorical  as 
usual ;  but  he  certainly  does  not 
mean  the  gabbHng  of  paternosters, 
when  he  says  that  the  precious  pri- 
vilege of  those  who  have  been  bom 
Anew  unto  their  Heavenly  Father 


by  water  and  the  Spirit,  is  to  call 
Him  '  our  Father,'  and  to  lay  their 
little  sins  before  Him.  Even  if  he 
did,  he  is  certainly  not  referring  to 
holy  water,  between  which  and  the 
Pater  Mgr.  Gaume  assumes  a  neces- 
sary connection .  "Well,  anyhow,  lioly 
water  '  is  one  of  the  sacramentalut, 
the  origin  of  which  goes  np  to 
Apostolic  times  or  earlier  still  (I), 
but  of  the  direct  institution  of  which 
Catholic  tradition  has  preserved  no 
record;'  and  they  have  five  nses: 
to  remit  venial  sin;  to  remit  the 
temporal  pains  due  to  sin ;  to  drive 
out  demons ;  to  cure  diseases ;  to 
remove  those  plagues  which  threaten 
our  life  or  our  goods  or  onr  liberfy 
under  the  Holy  Spirit's  rule.  AU 
these  five  uses  holy  water  fulfils ;  and 
if  you  question  the  connection  o( 
cause  and  effect — the  effect  being 
so  great,  the  cause  so  insignificant — 
think  of  gunpowder  and  the  com- 
pass, and  the  little  lenses  'whic^ 
make  up  a  telescope,  and  steam  and 
electricity,  and  the  poisonous  fly 
that  kills  a  man  by  just  once 
stinging  him;  and  think  too  of 
epidemics,  and,  above  all,  think  of 
the  thought  of  man,  how  on  the 
battle-field  the  general  cries  *  For- 
ward! *  and  straightway  Uood  flows 
in  streams,  and  the  dying  and  the 
wounded  fall  by  hundreds.  God, 
therefore,  can  work  great  results  bv 
small  means — a  truth  which  no 
one  denies ;  but  whether  Mgr. 
Gaume's  cases  are  parallel  with  that 
of  holy  water,  we  may  leave  it  to 
'Frederic's'  fellow-students  to  de- 
termine. 

But  for  the  efficacy  of  holy  water 
we  have  first  the  teaching  of  theolo- 
gians, and  '  the  man  who  rejects  the 
catena  of  their  testimony,  unbroken 
for  more  than  a  thousand  years,  may 
fairly  be  treated  as  we  treat  those 
who  deny  any  admitted  historical 
fact.'  The  theologians,  indeed,  says 
Mgr.  Graume,  are  not  so  familiar  to 
the  animalis  homo  as  Diogenes  or 
Anaxagoras,  or  even  as  Uie  geese 
of  the  Capitol;  but  that  is  his 
fault.    Tyreras,  Durand,  fUlncius, 
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Azor,  and  a  score  more  who  have 
treated     of      '  sacramentals '      set 
the  matter  beyond  qnesdon.     Then 
there  is  the  practice  of  the  Chnrch, 
which  could  not  be  in  error  in  a 
matter  of  such  moment.     As  to  how 
the    '  sacramentals '  produce  their 
effects    theologians     are     divided. 
Montaigne  truly  says  nous  tie  savons 
le  tout  de  rien^  a  text  on  which  a 
very    useful     sermon     might     be 
preached  to  the  votaries  of  reason. 
Do  you  know  the  how  of  the  load- 
stone ?  When  you  do,  Mgr.  Gtiume 
will  undertake  to  decide  whether 
holy  water  works  its  results  ex  opere 
operaio  or  ex  opere  operantis.     Fur- 
ther, he  reminds  you  that  water  (as 
so  many  old  fathers  expHcitly  say) 
is  the  mother  of  all  things — ^best  of 
mothers  (says  St.  Ambrose)  because 
she  never    deserts    her    offspring. 
Water,  too,  is  duly  sensible  of  its 
high  functions;   it  has  sometimes, 
both  in  the  East  and  the  West, 
helped  good   Christian  souls   who 
had    no     calendar     to    determine 
the  true  time  of  Easter.      Baronius 
records  how  this  happened  at  Met- 
tinum  in  the  year  4 1 7,  as  the  Bishop 
of  LilybaBum  testifies.     On  Easter 
Eve  the  baptistery  of  the  church 
was    suddeidy  filled    with    water, 
though   there    was    neither    pipe 
nor    spring     nor   any    means     of 
bringing  it  in.     When  the  Easter 
catechumens  had  been  baptised,  the 
water  went  away  again  as  mys- 
teriously as  it  had  come.     Cassio- 
dorus,  Theodoric's  secretary,  tells 
us  that  much  the  same  thing  hap- 
pened at  ConsiUa  in  the  BasiHcata ; 
while  in  Portugal,  a  piscina  inside 
a  grand  church^  the  doors  of  which 
were  kept  locked  to  prevent  col- 
lusion, was  always  found  full  on 
Holy  Thursday— so  full  that  the 
water  stood    up    in  a  heap    like 
wheat  in  a  bushel  without  a  drop 
running  over.     King  Theodegesil, 
not  wiUing  to  beheve  so  wondrous 
a  miracle,  set  guards  at  the  church, 
but  in  vain ;  next  year  he  set  more 
guards,   but    the    water   came  as 
before ;  then  he  dug  twenty-five  feet 


all  round  the  church  to  cut  off  any 
springs  which  might  cause  the  mar- 
vellous supply,  still  the  water  filled 
the  piscina ;  and  next  year  King 
Theodegesil  was  dead,  a  warning  to 
those  who  (in  spite  of  St.  Paul'* 
maxim)  will  look  too  near  into  the 
hidden  things  of  God.  Mgr.  Graume 
will  find  that  in  Ireland  the  elements 
are  equally  well  informed  in  the 
matter  of  times  and  seasons.  On  the 
Kenmare  river,  near  aruined  strong- 
hold of  the  0*SuUivans,is  the  Lakeof 
St.  Quinlan,  full  of  moving  islands,, 
of  which  the  old  cicerone  says,  'they 
do  go  always  against  the  wind,  but 
you'll  not  see  them  move  to-day,  I'm 
afeared ;  for  they  do  be  moving  mosthj 
at  tJie  great  Church  festivals.^  The 
Irish  will  go  along  with  our  author ; 
but  how  about  '  iVederic's  '  Gbrman 
fellow-students  ?  Water,  then,  is  an 
element  worthy  of  its  high  place  in 
the  sacred  economy.  We  almost 
wonder  that  it  should  need  any 
'blessing '  to  make  it  efficacious ;  but 
surely  Mgr.  Gtiume  is  forgetting 
what  he  has  told  us  about  its  virtues,, 
and  is  lapsing  into  Manicheism 
when  he  says  (p.  103)  that  '6y 
reason  of  his  victorif  over  the  Kmg  of 
Creation^  the  devil  has  made  all  crea- 
tures his  slaves  and  the  instru- 
ments of  his  hatred,  in  the  world 
of  nature  as  well  as  in  the  moral 
world.'  Therefore,  to  counteract 
this  foreseen  malignity  of  Satan, 
the  Holy  Ghost  blessed  the  waters 
when  He  moved  on  them  in  the 
beginning ;  but  His  blessing  seems 
to  have  been  singularly  ineffica- 
cious, since  the  word  of  the  priest 
is  needed  to  make  water  prac- 
tically '  holy.'  Of  course  the  devil, 
ce  gra/nd  singe  de  Dieu,  was  sure  to 
imitate  what  the  Holy  Ghost  had 
done.  Hence  the  use  of  lustral  waters 
in  the  old  heathendom,  which  the 
Protestants  have  mahgnantly  as- 
serted to  be  the  origin  of  holy  water, 
as  if  the  City  of  God  could  ever  copy 
from  the  ciiy  of  the  Evil  One.  The 
first  holy- water-making  under  the 
New  Covenant  was  when  Christ  went 
down  into  the  Jordan;  and,  if  you 
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choose  to  believe  in  the  authenticity 
of  the  Clementine  ConstitntionB,  as 
Mgr.  Ganme  [most  implicitly  does, 
you  will  learn  that  i^e  formnia  for 
blessing  water,  whether  by  bishops 
or  by  simple  priests,  was  left  hy  St. 
Matthew  himself! 

We  need  not  follow  Mgr.  Gaome 
through  all  his  remarks  on  the  con- 
stituents of  holy  water.  Speaking 
of  oil,  he  takes  occasion  to  confound 
Voltaire  (who,  commenting  on  Deu- 
teronomy, zzxii.  1 3,  had  laughed  at 
the  idea  of  rock-oil)  *  by  lighting  up 
his  baboon's  face  with  petroleum.' 
And  talking  of  the  holy  chrism,  he 
quotes  Durandus  ('ampulla  Christus 
est,  yel  ampulla  cum  chrismate  cor^ 
pus  Domini  est ')  in  a  way  which 
shows  he  is  at  least  quite  safe  from 
the  old  error  about  St.  Ampulla. 
Balm,  another  ingredient  in  some 
kinds  of  holy  water,  is  a  type  of 
Christ,  because  (says  Pausanias) 
vipers  which  take  up  their  abode 
under  a  balsam-tree  and  g^et  into  the 
habit  of  eating  of  it  wholly  lose  their 
venom.  Balm,  again,  figures  Christ 
by  reason  of  its  rare  perfume. 
Every  class  of  men  has  its  own 
smell;  and  some  saints,  like  St. 
Catherine  of  Sienna,  St.  Philip  Neri, 
and  the  Cur6  d' Ars,  have  been  pri- 
vileged to  discern  men's  characters 
as  dogs  discern  the  track  of  the  fox, 
so  that,  for  them,  good  folks  were 
like  *  original '  Walker,  from  whom 
constantly  emanated  a  pure  effluence 
which  kept  his  white  stockings  un- 
soiled  during  a  ten  miles'  walk. 
*  From  all  tWs  you  see '  (says  Mgr. 
Oaume)  '  the  unerring  wisdom  and 
the  perfect  science  of  the  Church 
even  in  such  secondary  l^ngs  as 
the  choice  of  the  constituents  of  holy 
water ;  judge,  then,  what  she  must 
be  in  her  greater  mysteries' — a 
style  of  a  fortiori  which  we  fear  the 
young  Germans  must  have  been 
slow  to  appreciate.  Nor  would 
they  be  likely  to  see  the  force  of  the 
following :  '  If  God  has  given  special 
virtues  to  waters  like  those  of 
Vichy  or  Plombi^res,  why  should 
He  not  give  to  water,  blessed  as  He 


ordered  it  to  foe  blessed,  any  pro- 
perties which  He  pleases  ?  '  We 
hope  that  at  mv  rate  ihe  lads  wiD 
have  plenty  of  Euclid  in  an  j  scbod 
where  a  treatise  which  reasons  is 
this  way  becomes  a  text-book. 

Wator,  again,  has  special  daias 
to  be  a  powerful  spiritual  ngeast, 
'  It  drowned  the  eardi,  it  kills  fire, 
and  it  mounts  up  into  the  heaven, 
says  Pliny.'     Moreover,  it  escaped 
the  curse  pronounced  at  ihe  &D: 
'  Cursed  be  the  earth '  was  the  doom, 
but  nothing  is  said  about  the  sea  or 
the  things  that  are  therein.     As  for 
salt,  we  all  know  its  virtues.     The 
superior     fecundity    of    NcH-tfaem 
races  (Mgr.  Gaome  is  writing  for 
Germans)  comes  from  t^eir  eating 
so  much  salt  meat,  salt  butter,  &c 
Salt,  too,  is  used  in  bi4>tism ;  and 
therefore  the  Burgundians,  the  first 
German  tribe  who  adopted  inftjit 
baptism,  were  called  Bourguignons 
Sal^s     (Burgundi    8aUti).       Bolj 
water,  like  the  sacraments,  does  not 
depend  on  the  sanctity  of  ihe  prieflt 
who  consecrates  it,  though   it  is 
useless  to  the  recipient  unless  he  it 
in  a  state  of  grace  (how  does  tUfi 
agree  with  what  is  said  of  its  effi- 
cacy in  driving  out  demons  ?).     Its 
great  use  is  against  venial  sin,  'that 
small-pox  of  the  soul '  (our  ma^bar 
is  fond  of  choice  figures)  'whidi 
covers  it  with  spots  and  renders  it 
unworthy  of  the  embraces  of  the 
Heavenly  Bridegroom ; '  but  (as  we 
shall  see)  its  merely  material  e£R9Ct8 
are  varied  and  wonderful  enough. 
By  it  Chrysostom  cured  fovers  and 
dysenteries;     by     it     Fortunatos 
mended  the  leg  of  the  Gkvthic  king 
whom  he  had  smitten  with  lame» 
nesB  for  having  refosed  to  give  up 
some  of  his  prisoners;   by   it   St 
Cuthbert  wrought  many  cures ;  and 
by  it  that    uncomfortable  prdsle 
St.    Malachy — ^who,  when  drirea 
fr*om  Armagh  by  the  O'Neils,  who 
claimed  the  archbishopric  as  a  bit 
of  frkmily  preforment,  took  refage 
with  St.  Bemard-— cured,  at  Chmy, 
a  woman  who  was  sufieiing  from  a 
terrible  cancer.    The  less  that  is 
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8aid  (by  the  way)  about  St.  Ber- 
nard in  any  book  intended  for  the 
Irish  the  better.      The  saint,  be- 
leiving,  no  doubt,  all  that  the  angry 
Malachy  told  him,  abuses  them  as 
roundly  as  they  have  ever   been 
abused  since.     They  are  '  a  beastfy 
nation/     He  eren  denies  tiiem  any 
of  the  arts  of  life,  saying  ih&t  till 
their  clergy  taught  them  they  did 
not  even  Imow  how  to  build  a  house 
of  stone.      Irish  antiquaries  have 
always  had  a  grudge  against   St. 
Bernard,  though  Mr.  Marcus  Keane 
makes  a  singular  use  of  his  testi- 
mony to  throw  back  into  the  pre- 
historic Guthite    times  the  golden 
age  of  Irish  civilisation.      'There 
were  no  GhrisUom  stone  buildings 
before  the  Normans  came,  teste  St. 
Bernard,'  says  he,  'but  the  round 
towers  and  Cormac's  chapels,  &c., 
were  there  (we  know)  long  before  the 
Normans,  therefore  tiiese  must  have 
been  built  in  ttie  very  early  times, 
before  ChristiaDilry  was  dreamt  of — 
before  the  race  whom  St.  Patrick 
converted  had  begun  to  inhabit  the 
island.'     Nevertheless,  St.  Bernard 
is  so  far  right  that  except  the  Hag's 
Oastle,  in  Lough  Mask,  there  is  no 
secular  building  in  which  mortar  is 
used  of  date  anterior  to   Strong- 
bow's  invasion ;  and  from  the  Hag's 
Castle  no  argument  can  be  drawn, 
for  it  was  (like  many  of  the  crtwi- 
noguee)  occupied  as  late  as  Eliza- 
beth's time.     However,   we  have 
been  deluded  into  a  digression  by 
this  strange  appearance  in  a  French 
monsignor's  book  of  an  Irish  run- 
away prelate  working  a  miracle  on 
St.   Bernard's  own    ground.      To 
return  to  Mgr.  Ghtume.     After  ex- 
tolling the  virtues  of  holy  water, 
much  as  a  quack  doctor  extols  the 
value  of  his  universal  remedy,  our 
author  seems  to  think  that  some- 
thing more  is  needed  than  merely 
general    assertion.      He  therefore 
gives    chapter    and    verse   for  an 
abundance  of  miracles,  quoting  St. 
Peter    Damien;     St.    Bernard    as 
aforesaid;    Epiphanius,   who    tells 
how  the  devil  hindered  a  converted 


Jew  from  building  a  church  which 
he  had  vowed,  by  preventing  his 
Hme  from   burning,  and  how  the 
moment  tiie  kiln  was  duly  sprinkled 
the  burning  went  on  most  satisfac- 
torily ;  quoting  the  life  of  St.  Maca- 
rius,  as  if  the  works  and  ways  of 
the  hermits  of    Upper  Egypt  were 
as  open  to  investigation  as  ^oso  of 
John  Wesley;  quoting  missionaries; 
de  rebtis  Jofpomcis ;  and  letters  from 
Pere  Gamier,  in  Oceania,  who  as 
late  as    1863   drove    off   the    evil 
spirits  who  infested  Mat6o;    and 
from     Pere    Thomassin,    in    New 
Caledonia,  who    found,    in    1861, 
that  his  weekly  holy  water  sprink- 
lings earned    him  the  reputation 
of  a  sorcerer  :   *  If  there  are  any 
strangers  among  the  congregation 
it    is    amusing    to   see  how  they 
wriggle  about  to  prevent  a  drop 
from  flEkUing  on  them.      There  is 
nothing  they  dread  so  much  ;  they 
believe  that  if  they  were  to  swallow 
any  of  it  it  would  bum  a  hole  in 
their  vitals.'     No  wonder  the  New 
Caledonians  have  occasionally  eaten 
a   French    mmsionaiy  when    they 
have  been  able  to  catch  him  with- 
out his  terrible  aepergill.     When 
holy  water  is  so  powerfol  as  this,  no 
wonder  the  fiend  tries  in  every  pos- 
sible way  to  hinder  the  use  of  it. 
As  Cardmal  Turrecremata  observes : 
'  The  real  reason  why  the  prince  of 
darkness  impels  heretics  and  im- 
pious "men  of  science"  to  decry 
holy  water  is  that  he  may  make 
Christians  negligent  in  the  use  of 
it,  so  that  they  offer  their  bosoms 
unprotected  to  his  fieiy  darts.'     St. 
Macarius,  however,  lived  along  while 
ago,  so  did  St.  Malachy;  Japan  is  a 
long  way  off,  so  is  New  Caledonia ; 
and  therefore,   lest  Frederic's  in- 
credulous   young    fellow- students 
should  think  that  the  proofs  of  the 
efficacy  of  holy  water  are  mostly 
taken  from  distant  times  and  out- 
of-the-way  comers    of   the    earth, 
Mgr.  Gaume  brings  forward  some- 
thing which  happened  at  Toulouse 
a  few  years   ago,   and  for  which 
his  authority  is  an  eye-witness,  M. 
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Benezet,  chief  editor  of  the  Gazette 
du  Languedoc,  There  was  a  table- 
tnmiDg  party  at  M.  L/s,  and  the 
usnal  little  pillar  and  claw  table 
was  going  round  briskly,  when 
somebody  went  out  and  fetched  the 
holy  water  stoup  and  sprinkled  the 
lively  piece  of  furniture.  The  effect 
was  instantaneous ;  the  table  showed 
signs  of  violent  rage,  shaking  and 
seeming  likely  to  go  into  convul- 
sions. At  last  it  knocked  itself  over 
and  kept  beating  its  top  against  the 
floor,  as  if  to  shake  o£f  the  water. 
Then  it  set  itself  up  again,  and  some 
one  having  left  the  drawing-room 
door  half  open,  it  rushed  out  and 
made  for  the  banisters,  and  at- 
tempted to  leap  over.  Foiled  in  this, 
it  nursed  its  anger,  and  when,  quite 
late  at  night,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  were 
sitting  reading  near  it,  it  began 
rapping  in  an  uneasy  manner.  Mrs. 
L.,  who  had  prudently  put  the  holy 
water  within  reach,  dipped  her  fin- 
gers in  it  and  shook  them  under  her 
chair.  At  once  her  hand  was  seized, 
and  she  received  a  severe  bite  on 
the  thumb.  Her  husband  heard 
her  screams,  but  could  not  tell 
what  was  the  matter  till  he  saw 
the  mark  of  a  double  row  of  teeth 
on  the  red  and  swollen  flesh. 
Before  Mrs.  L.  had  recovered  from 
the  fright  naturally  caused  by  such 
a  strange  seizure,  she  cried  out 
again  and  fell  down  in  a  ^Bunting 
fit.  The  implacable  demon  had 
bitten  her  in  the  arm ;  and  M.  Be- 
nezet  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
'  marks  like  those  of  a  dog's  teeth ' 
more  than  sixteen  hours  afber  the 
poor  lady  had  been  attacked. 

We  do  not  know  what  the  Ger- 
man students  may  have  thought; 
but  to  us  this  behaviour  on  the  part 
of  the  table  would  have  been  a 
reason  for  keeping  holy  water  care- 
fully out  of  the  way  whenever  there 
was  a  sSance  going  on. 

This  is  almost  the  sole  instance 
given  in  Mgr.  Ghkume's  book  of  the 
efficacy  of  holy  water  now-a-days 
in  France.  Some  of  his  other  mo- 
dem miracles  come  from  China — 


where  they  savour  of  the  profane, 
the  spirits  using  the  New  Testament 
phraseology  with  such  exactaiess 
that  it  would  seem  as  if  they  must 
have  learnt  it  in  someTaeping  camp; 
others  happened  in  North  America^ 
and  are  decidedly  fitter  to  impress 
Bed  Indians  than  Gbrman  students. 
For  instance,  when  the  whole  land 
is  wasted  by  armies  of  rat4s,  the 
Christians  fall  back  on  their  holy 
water;  *this  powerful  weapon  drives 
the  rats  into  the  lands  of  the  neigh- 
bouring heathen  tribes,  which  they 
ravage  in  a  few  weeks.'  *  These 
lands  of  the  far  north  are,  we  know  * 
(explains  Mgr.  Gaume),  ^specially 
infested  by  demons.'  That,  indeed, 
is  why  the  Norsemen  were  in  the 
habit  of  washing  their  faces  in  the 
holy  water  stoup  as  they  went  into 
church,  besides  drinking  some  of 
it,  and  carrying  away  a  bottle-full 
for  those  who  had  stayed  at  home. 
The  washing  was  praiseworthy 
enough  in  theory;  but,  as  another 
Norse  habit  limited  their  secular 
ablutions  to  Christinas  Eve,  at  which 
time  also  they  changed  the  clothes 
in  which  they  had  lived  and  slept 
for  a  whole  year,  we  think  those 
Norsemen  who  came  earliest  to 
church  must  have  felt  a  more  than 
ordinary  satisfaction  in  so  doing. 

Livonia  is  far  enough  north  to  be 
in  the  region  of  sorcerers  and 
dealers  in  unholy  charms.  A  Cal- 
vinist  nobleman  was  complaining- 
one  day  that  his  wolf-pits  never 
by  any  chance  caught  anything: 
'I  can't  tell  how  it  is,  unless 
they're  bewitched,'  said  he.  Cal- 
vinists,  we  know,  have  a  prescrip- 
tive right  to  be  witch-finders,  what- 
ever country  they  belong  to.  *  Holy 
water,'  replied  a  priest  who  heard 
him  grumbling,  'will  defeat  any 
charms  however  potent.'  *Try  if 
you  like,'  was  the  answer,  *  seeing 
is  believing.*  So  the  wolf-pits  were 
blessed  and  sprinkled,  and  the 
very  next  morning  the  take  was 
such  as  had  never  been  seen  before. 
Whether  the  Calvinist  saw  the  error 
ofhiawayOTDC^^^^ot  told: 
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if  jlie  did  not  yield  to  such  an  ad 
hominem  or  ad  Iwpum  argument, 
liis  ignorance  must  indeed  have 
l>een  invincible.  Spain,  in  1418, 
^was  the  chosen  home  of  miracles ; 
Here  St.  Vincent  Ferrier  was  to 
preach  to  a  vast  congregation,  when 
Satan,  vexed  to  see  so  many  souls 
in  process  of  being  netted  by  such 
-a  holy  fisherman,  raised  a  frightful 
storm  just  as  the  saint  was  getting 
up  into  the  pulpit.  No  chance  of  a 
i¥ord  being  heard  in  the  noise  and 
confusion  which  followed  the  first 
few  thunder  claps.  But  St.  Vincent 
knew  who  was  at  work  and  how  he 
ought  to  be  met.  He  called  for 
some  holy  water,  threw  it  up 
towards  the  cloudB,  and  instantly 
changed  the  wild  storm  into  the 
loveliest  weather  imaginable. 

The  wolf-pit  miracle  was  antici- 
pated long  before  by  St.  Parthenius, 
Bishop  of  Lampsacus,  whom  Mgr. 
Oaume  places  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  who,  wh^i  the  tunnies 
all  along  the  Black  Sea  coast  were 
kept  by  diabolical  agency  from  en- 
ter^ig  the  nets  of  his  Lampsacenes, 
set  the  matter  right  at  once  by 
sprinkling  holy  water  on  the  fishing 
gear. 

Holy  water,  too,  raises  from  the 
dead.  Of  this  there  are  numerous 
infallible  proofs.  Here  is  one  of 
them,  related  by  Marsilius  Antonius 
Columna,  Archbishop  of  Salerno, 
author  of  Hydragiologiaf  sive  de 
Aqud  henedictd^  published  in  1586. 
Near  the  abbey  of  St.  Winvalocus 
lived  a  good  woman,  whose  son  was 
brought  up  by  the  monks.  She 
fell  grievously  ill,  and  her  son, 
hearing  the  news,  went  to  see  her, 
but  before  starting  he  prudently 
asked  the  sainted  abbot  for  a  bottle 
of  the  holy  water,  which  he  had  seen 
perform  so  many  wonders.  When 
he  got  to  his  mother's  house  he 
found  she  was  just  dead.  The  room 
was  full  of  people,  weeping  and  pre- 
paring the  body  for  the  burial,  but 
her  son,  kneeling  by  the  bed-side, 
boldly  threw  the  water  over  her, 
crying  out  in  a  loud  voice,  'May 
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the  Lord,  in  whose  name  my  mas- 
ter works  so  many  cures,  restore 
thee  to  life,  my  mother.'  At  once 
the  dead  woman  sat  up  in  bed,  and, 
her  fdCB  streaming  with  sweat,  she 
told  how  a  legion  of  fiends  had 
bound  her  hand  and  foot,  and  were 
dragging  her  off  to  the  place  of 
torments,  when  St.  Winvalocus 
met  them  and  said :  '  This  woman 
is  mine,  you  have  no  right  to  lay  a 
finger  on  her.'  Hereupon  the  fiends 
took  to  flight,  'and  I,'  said  the 
woman,  *  was  brought  back  to  life.' 
It  turned  out  that,  while  the  son 
was  on  his  way  to  his  mother's, 
Winvalocus  was  warned  in  a  vision 
of  what  was  going  on,  and  was 
therefore  in  readiness  to  baffle  the 
demons.  Thus  the  story  seems  to 
prove  not  the  efficacy  of  holy  water 
but  the  desirability  of  having  it 
backed  up  hy  the  help  of  some 
peculiarly  holy  personage.  How- 
ever, such  as  it  is,  Mgr.  (jaume 
gives  it  without  thinking  it  needM 
to  tell  us  even  who  St.  Winvalocus 
was  or  when  he  lived.  St.  Theresa, 
of  course,  was  a  strong  believer  in 
holy  water.  '  I  used  to  see,'  says 
she,  '  in  chapel  a  horrible  form  on 
my  left  hand.  I  noticed  that  its 
mouth  was  specially  frightful,  and 
that  it  vomited  a  quantity  of  fire. 
It  told  me  that,  though  I  had  escaped 
it  for  the  present,  it  would  surely 
find  means  to  catch  me  by-and-by. 
I  crossed  myself,  and  that  drove  i  t 
away,  but  it  came  again  and  again. 
At  last  I  threw  some  holy  water 
over  it,  and  it  disappeared.  Another 
day,  it  had  been  tormenting  me  for 
five  hours.  I  saw  beside  me  a  little 
negro,  of  horrible  shape,  gnashing 
his  teeth  because  by  crossing  myseff 
every  now  and  then  I  kept  him  at 
bay.  I  dared  not  ask  for  holy 
water  for  fear  of  alarming  my  com- 
panions, so  I  could  not  get  rid  of 
him  till  the  service  was  over. 
Another  time  he  came  to  me  in  my 
cell,  but  I  went  to  my  holy  watOT 
stoup  and  put  him  to  flight  at  once. 
Immediately  after,  two  nuns  came 
in  and  said  they  smelt  a  strong 
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smell  of  brimstane.  I  did  not  smell 
iiy  bat  their  doing  ao  proved  that 
my  tormentor  woe  not  a  mere  creor' 
ture  of  the  tmagvnoMon,*  One  more 
instance  of  the  good  effects  of  holj 
water :  in  the  days  of  St.  Willibrod 
of  Treves,  there  lived  a  household 
which  bad  long  suffered  from 
the  special  malice  of  the  fiend. 
Nothing  was  safe.  Dinner  would 
sometimes  be  whipped  off  the  table 
as  neatlj  as  poor  Phineus's  meat 
used  to  be  carried  off  by  the 
harpies ;  clothes  would  be  taken 
away  altogether,  or  hidden  or 
thrown  into  the  fire.  One  night  a 
child  was  snatched  from  its  mother's 
side  and  fiung  among  the  ashes. 
The  father  and  mother,  waking  up 
at  its  cries,  had  a  great  deal  of  diffi- 
culty in  saving  its  life.  Several 
priests  had  tried  their  hand  at 
exorcism,  but  in  vain.  At  last  Willi- 
brod was  appealed  to ;  he  ordered 
all  the  furniture  to  be  taken  out  ajid 
to  be  well  sprinkled  with  some 
holy  water  which  he  had  sent,  *for,' 
said  he,  '  it  has  been  revealed  to  me 
that  your  house  will  soon  be  burnt 
down.'  The  house  was  burnt  down 
accordingly,  and  on*  its  site,  first 
thorougUy  purified  with  holy  water, 
another  was  built,  which  the  fiend 
was  never  able  even  to  enter. 

But  enough  of  Mgr.  Ghkume. 
Our  excuse  for  bringing  him  for- 
ward at  all  is  that^  while  hundreds 
declaim  about  the  dangers  of  Ultra- 
montane teaching,  very  few  know 
what  that  teaching  means.  A  few 
bigots  do  immense  mischief  to  the 
cause  of  progress  by  quoting  Peter 
Dens  and  Liguori,  and  spreading 
prurient  little  books  like  'Sister 
Lucy,'  as  if  Ultramontane  teaching 
needed  to  be  dealt  with  by  the 
Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice. 
Its  fault  is  not  lids  at  all,  and 
every  Murphyite  assertion  to  the 
contrary  does  harm  by  producing  a 
recoil.  Men  argu  ,  '  What  these 
Protestant  bigots  lay  to  their  charge 
has  been  proved  over  and  over 
again  to  be  false,  therefore  it  is 
very  likely  there  is  no  harm  of  any 


kind  in  their  teaching.'     As  to  tiie 
harm,  it  is  enough  in  dealing  wi& 
educated  people  to  let  ^H^^  Gkuiise 
speak  for  himself;  an  avera^  £ng- 
liishman    finds    it    impoeaible    to 
realise  the  state  of  mental  emascu- 
lation   in  which  the    monsigiior^g 
'  reasoning '  and  his  '  &cts '  can  be 
accepted  as  serious — as  the  jsum 
serious  that  caxL    be  given    on  a 
niatter  assuredly  of  tremendous  im- 
portance.    His  book  shows  at  onoe 
the  great  gulf  that  is  fixed  between 
Borne  and    progress,  and    ahnoo^ 
justifies  the  Protestant  bigots,  and 
the  men  like  M.  Guizot  among  en- 
lightened reasoners,  who  would  deal 
to  Romanists  difierent  measure  firom 
what    they    theoretically    give    to 
every  humim  creature.     We  see  at 
once  what  the  Encyclical  is»  and 
what  its  acceptance  involves,  and 
how  the    systematic    ignoring    of 
modem  science  reacts  on  the  minds 
which  ignore  it.     No  doubt  there 
are  hunm-eds  of  Protestants  wlu)ae 
views  about  geology,  for  instance, 
are  as  unscientific  as  Mgr.  Gaome's 
about  holy  water.    We  once  beard 
an  Evangfelical  divine,  of  much  in- 
fiuence  in  his  town  and  district, 
gravely  assert  that  as  for  fioasils 
you  could  not  argue  from  them; 
probably  God  Ahnighiy  had  created 
themin  the  fossil  formand  had  placed 
them  where  they  are   now  found 
in  order  to  try  the  Mth  and  exer- 
cise the  wits  of  the  children  of  men; 
we  thought  of  that  German  bishop 
who  used,  in  Werner's    days,  to 
have  all  sorts  of  quaint  absurdities 
cut  out  in  stone  and  buried  on  the 
spot  where  a  'field  class'  of  the 
period  was  going  to  have  a  digging. 
But  Protestant  fools  are  fools   in 
spite  of  their  principles — more  piti- 
able, no  doubt,  in  one  sense,  than  Bo- 
manist  fools,  but  never  so  successfiil 
in  thoroughly  immersing  themselves 
in  folly.     It  is  just  we  same  as 
with  persecution ;  your  Protestants 
have  done  a  good  deal  in  that  way, 
but  they  have  always  done  it  badly 
because  (though  they  have  often 
failed  to  see  it)  persecution  is  con- 
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trary  to  their  principles— cuts  at 
the  very  root  of  their  raiacm  d^etre. 
Hence  they  have  never  quite  had 
'the  conrage  of  their  convictions,' 
never  having  been  fally  convinced ; 
and  so,  while  Bohemia  was  trium- 
phantly recovered  to  the  Church, 
Ireland  was  more  and  more  ahenated 
from  the  dominant  religion.  So 
with  regard  to  intellectual  into- 
lerance. Protestantism  is  based  on 
the  examination  of  records,  on  the 
exposure  of  the  falsiiy  of  decretals 
and  apastoHc  constitutions,  on  the 
sifting  of  evidence  which  Mgr. 
Gaume  is  content  to  accept  in  bulk, 
and  to  think  that  by  merely  quoting 
it,  with  some  honoured  name  at  the 
end  of  the  quotation,  he  proves  his 
case.  Protestants  feel  this  ;  and 
therefore  no  name,  however  hon- 
oured, is  quoted  among  them  as  de- 
cisive in  controversies.  If  you 
want  to  convince  an  average  Eng- 
lishman about  any  fact  of  science 
which  seems  at  variance  with 
popular  theology,  you  must  not 
quote  Bishop  Hall  to  him,  nor 
Jewell,  nor  Jeremy  Taylor,  nor 
Stillingfleet,  nor  Bull — on  none  of 
them  will  he  pin  his  &ith.  Your 
only  way  is  to  give  him  chapter 
and  verse  out  of  the  Bible — the  one 
book  which  (for  the  present)  the 
Protestant  world  agrees  to  put  on  a 
different  footing  &om  cdl  other 
books,  and  about  which  it  feels 
somewhat  in  the  same  way  that 
Mgr.  Gaume  does  about  his  Hagio- 
logies  and  Acts  of  the  Martyrs. 
Even  then  a  reasonable  Protestant 
at  once  gives  up  the  direct  applica- 
bility of  the  Bible  to  the  present 
day.*  He  does  not  expect  that  his  pet 
bishop  could  (even  if  he  would)  deal 
with  the  most  hardened  offender 
as  St.  Peter  dealt  with  Ananias 
and  Sapphira ;  he  would  not  expect 
the  miracle  of  Eutychus  to  be  re- 
produced if  ever  tnere  was  an  op- 
portunity for  its  being  wrought. 
There  is  a  difference,  and  a  gravely 


practical  one,  between  his  accept^ 
ance  of  the  Bible  as  a  rule  of  faith 
and  as  something  which  he  may  ap- 
peal to  even  in  scientific  questions, 
and  the  Romanist's  belief  that  holy 
water  is  now  as  efficacious  as  it  was 
in  the  days  when  St.  Winva- 
locus  used  it  to  raise  the  dead.  We 
are  foolish  enough  and  intolerant 
enough,  but  our  folly  and  our  in- 
tolerance take  another  line,  a  line 
which  is  constantly  crossing  that 
of  scientific  research,  and  will  there- 
fore (we  may  hope)  end  by  being 
drawn  to  coincide  with  it ;  while 
the  Ultramontane  line  runs  hope- 
lessly parallel  with  the  line  of 
science  and  in  the  opposite  direction. 
The  two  can  never  be  even  as  con- 
vergent as  curve  and  asymptote. 

As  for  Mgr.  Gaume's  reasoning, 
there  is  at  the  British  Museum,  in 
the  room  where  a  few  specimens  of 
early  typography  are  displayed  to 
the  pubHc,  a  block- book,  got  up 
evidently  for  the  confusion  of  the 
Essayists  and  Reviewers  of  the 
day.  Here  is  a  sample  of  its  style. 
Under  a  quaint  cut,  representing  a 
meteor  in  shape  like  a  calf,  are  four 
Latin  lines,  asking  how  people 
can  be  so  unreasonable  as  to  see 
any  difficulty  in  the  Incarnation 
when  it  is  well  known  that  in 
Armenia  the  Divine  Power  once 
caused  a  calf  to  be  seen  suspended 
in  the  sky?  That  is  just  our 
author's  way  of  arguing ;  he  is  still 
&}i  plein  mmjen  dge.  Because  God 
gives  certain  virtues  to  mineral 
waters,  why  should  scoffers  question 
the  power  of  holy  water?  A 
thoroughly  Roman  way  of  viewing 
the  matter,  and  very  distinct,  prac- 
ticaJhfy  from  any  Protestant  belief 
as  to  the  virtues  of  the  Pool  of 
Bethesda  and  their  cause.  The  one 
is  a  question  of  theology,  the  other 
belongs  to  everyday  life.  The  one 
merely  supposes  that  the  believer 
consents  to  *  have  faith '  with  re- 
gard to  one  book  which  has,  in 
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many  wayB,  special  claims  upon 
mankind ;  the  other  requires  him  to 
surrender  his  judgment  wholly  with 
reference  to  all  history  past  and 
present  alike— supposes,  in  fact,  a 
state  of  mind  which,  if  it  were  logi- 
•cally  carried  out,  would  make  one 
of  the  '  faithful '  incapahle  of  being 
a  juror  or  of  settling  ordinary 
matters  of  business.  And  this  is 
the  system  tmder  which  Young 
Ireland  is  to  be  brought  up.  Better 
than  this,  we  say,  is  even  Fenian- 
ism  ;  better  even  a  social  war,  pro- 
vided it  should  end  in  freedom  for 
the  mind,  than  a  teaching  which  can 
only  result  in  dividing  the  Irish 
into  the  three  sections  which  mainly 
divide  the  Romanist  world  abroad — 
the  fools,  the  interested  partisans, 
and  the  men  whom  the  recoil  from 
superstition  has  driven  into  very 
cynicism  of  unbeUef.  As  for  love 
to  England,  we  can  most  of  us 
judge  what  that,  from  an  Ultra- 
montane population,  would  be 
worth.  Home  never  changes.  This 
book  proves  it.  Throughout  it 
betrays  the  most  uncompromising 
hatred  of  Protestants.  Could  it  iS 
otherwise  if  Mgr.  Gtiume  were  not 
the  most  illogical  of  men  ?  Pro- 
testants and  atheists  are  always 
•classed  together,  as  the  men  to 
whom  is  due  *  that  luxury  and  that 
overflowing  of  sensuality  at  which 
all  thinking  men  are  terrified.' 
Modernism — i,  e,  progress— comes 
from  below  ;  it  is  the  last  protest  of 
the  god  of  this  wofld ;  and  as  for 
any  idea  of  things  getting  better, 
our  author  does  not  expect  it.  He 
is  content  for  civilisation  and  its 
results  to  run  headlong  into  the 
blazing  gulf,  assured  that  amid 
their  utter  ruin  and  discomfiture 
the  faithful  few  who  believe  in  holy 
water  will  be  all  the  more  gloriously 
saved. 

And  books  like  this  are  what  we 
are  to  have  stereoiyped  as  text-books 
in  Ireland.  Those  who  know  any- 
thing practically  of  the  lower  Irish 


know  how  sadly   'Ultramontane' 
they  have  become  within  a  gonera- 
tion  in  the  large  places  where  tihcr 
have  been  under  the  inflaenoe  of 
clever  teachers.     A  greater  difPer- 
ence  cannot  be  imagined  than  thai 
between  the   Irish  peasant  accus- 
tomed to  trust  his  Protestant  neigh- 
bours in  all  important  matters  and 
the  Irish  workman  in  an  English 
town,    practised     in     controversy, 
violently  bigoted,  versed  in  a  his- 
tory of  which  the  &cts  are  almost 
all  fabrications.     I  have  sat  in  a 
Birmingham  court,  surrounded  by 
a  circle  of  such  men,  masons  and 
bricklayers,  glad  to  be  visited,  glad 
to  talk,  glad  above  all  to  exchimge 
words  with  a  fellow-countiyman  of 
higher  social  rank.     The   ideas  ^ 
these  men  about  history,  their  no- 
tions as  to  what  Luther  and  Henry 
and  Elizabeth  did,  and  the  hopeless- 
ness of  convincing  them  by  an  appeal 
to  anything  like  neutral  authorities, 
first  made  me  think  seriously  of  the 
danger  of  letting  education  in  Ire- 
land become  wholly  Ultramontane. 
The  teachers  of  these  men  had  heeao. 
fed  upon  books  like  that  of  Mgr. 
Ghkume,   and  the  result  was   that 
their  disciples  were  absolutely  im- 
practicable as  to  intellectual  ques- 
tions, while  as  to  providence  and 
care  for  their  children's   advance- 
ment, and  so  on  (the  matters  on 
which  I  was  striving  to  influence 
them),  they  wound  up  every  argu- 
ment by  the  unanswerable  'Well, 
afber  all,  we're  safe  and  you're  not. 
You  have  it  for  this  life,  but  we 
have  it  for  the  life  that  never  ends. 
And  what's    this  world    and    iis 
greatness  and  its    riches   and  its 
cleanliness  and    its   good-draining 
compared     with      eternity?'     St. 
Theresa  could  not  have  answered 
better,  nor  Mgr.   (xaume.      It   is    J 
monstrous,   in  the    vain    hope    of    1 
making  things  comfortable,  to  give 
Ireland  over,  bound  hand  and  foot, 
to  men  who  teach  and  think  as  he 
does. 
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ris  little  more  than  two  years 
Bince  Mr.  Chenery,  the  accom- 
plifihed  Professor  of  Arabic  at  Ox- 
ford, gave  us  his  translation  of  the 
Makimdt,  or  'Assemblies  of  El 
Hariri/  and  thereby  furnished  to 
English  readers  a  valuable  picture 
of  Persian  life  about  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  and  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century.  Born  at  Bussorah 
in  A.D.  1054  ^^^  ^J^g  ui  1 1 22,  El 
Hariri,  *  the  silk-merchant/  was  in 
the  prime  of  life  at  the  time  of  the 
first  Crusades,  and  the  origin  of 
his  book  was  derived  from  the 
accident  of  meeting  with  one  of  the 
few  survivors  from  the  city  of 
Sertij,  which  was  attacked  and  de- 
stroyed by  Baldwin,  brother  of 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  during  the 
period  of  his  establishment  at 
Edcssa.  The  readers  of  the  seventh 
volume  of  Gibbon  will  appreciate 
the  historical  interest  of  such  a  link 
between  the  East  and  the  West  at 
a  time  when  they  were  engaged  in 
deadly  conflict,  and  the  Sultans  of 
the  Seljukian  dynasty  were  pre- 
paring to  drive  the  Roman  power 
out  of  Asia.  During  almost  pre- 
cisely the  same  period  as  that  in 
which  El  Hariri  lived  near  the 
mouths  of  the  Euphrates,  Omar 
Khayyam,  the  Astronomer-Poet  of 
Persia,  was  flourishing  at  Naishdpur 
in  Khorassan,  and  sunning  himself 
in  the  courtly  favour  of  the  Sultans 
Alp  Arslan  and  Malik  Shah,  the 
two  immediate  successors  of  To- 
ghrul  Beg  the  Tartar,  who  wrested 
Persia  from  the  son  of  Mahmud 
the  Great.  Under  the  rule  of  these 
victorious  Seljukian  Sultans  the 
language  and  literature  of  Persia 
revived,  and  Omar  Khayydm,  in  his 
double  capacity  of  poet  and  mathe- 
matician, was  doubtless  a  man  of 
great  mark  in  his  time.  As  an 
astronomer  he  was  one  of  the  eight 


learned  men  who  were  employed  by 
Malik  Shah  to  reform  the  Calendar, 
and  who  established  the  Gelalaaan 
or  Jaldli  era :  all  errors  either  past 
or  future  were  corrected,  says 
Gibbon,  by  a  computation  of  time 
which  surpasses  the  Julian  and 
approaches  the  accuracy  of  the 
Gregorian  style.  As  a  poet,  he  has 
bequeathed  to  the  world  his  Ru- 
baiydt,  a  gem  of  the  finest  water, 
which  is  now  introduced  to  English- 
men by  the  poetical  translation  of 
an  anonymous  author. 

The  translator,  who  can  hardly  be 
too  much  congratulated  on  the  excel- 
lence and  elegance  of  his  perform- 
ance, prefacesitby  averyinteresting 
account  of  what  is  known  concerning 
this  Epicurean  Persian  philosopher, 
who,  in  Khorassan,  two  centuries  be- 
fore the  time  of  "Dante,  could  with 
such  force  of  language  and  power 
of  imagery  express  the  ideas  of  a 
sceptical  mind.  '  The  slender  story 
of  his  life,'  says  the  translator,  *  is 
curiously  twined  about  that  of  two 
other  very  considerable  figures  in 
their  time  and  country:  one  of 
whom  tells  the  story  of  all  three.' 
This  was  Nizdm-ul-Mulk,  Vizier  to 
the  Sultans  Alp  ArsMn, '  the  Valiant 
Lion,'  and  Malik  Shah ;  and  to  this 
illustrious  minister  Gibbon  attri- 
butes an  ample  share  of  the  wisdom 
and  virtue  exhibited  by  the  Turkish 
conquerors  at  a  time  when  the 
*  light  and  splendour  of  Asia '  stood 
contrasted  with  the  'deepest  bar- 
barism '  which  prevailed  in  Europe. 
This  NizAm-ul-Mulk,  in  his  Wdsiyat 
or  Testament,  which  he  wrote  and 
left  as  a  memorial  for  future  states- 
men, relates  the  following  interest- 
ing story,  as  quoted  in  the  Calcutta 
EevieWy  No.  59,  from  Mirkhond's 
History  of  the  Assassins : 

One  of  the  greatest  of  the  wise  men  of 
Khorassan  was  the    Imam   Mowaffak  of 
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Kaisbap^,  a  man  highljr  honoured  and 
reverencwi — may  God  rejoice  his  soul ;  his 
illustrions  years  exceeded  eighty-fire,  and 
it  was  the  universal  belief  that  every  boy 
who  read  the  Koran  or  studied  the  tradi- 
tions in  his  presence,  would  assuredly 
attain  to  honour  and  happiness.  For  this 
cause  did  my  father  send  me  from  Tus  to 
Naishap^r  with  Abd-us-samad,  the  doctor 
ot  law,  that  I  might  employ  myself  in 
study  and  learning  under  the  guidance  of 
that  illustrious  teacher.  Towards  me  he 
ever  turned  an  eye  of  favour  and  kindness, 
and  as  his  pupil  I  felt  for  him  extreme 
affection  and  devotion,  so  that  I  passed  four 
;earB  in  his  service.  When  I  first  came 
there,  I  found  two  other  pupils  of  my  own 
age  newly  arrived,  Hakim  Omar  Khayyam, 
and  the  ill-fated  Ben  Sabbah.  Both  were 
endowed  with  sharpness  of  wit  and  the 
highest  natural  powers;  and  we  three 
formed  a  close  friendship  together.  When 
the  Imam  rose  from  his  lectures,  they  used 
to  join  me,  and  we  repeated  to  each  other 
the  lessons  we  had  heard.  Now  Omar  was 
a  native  of  Naishipur,  while  Hasan,  Ben 
Sabbah's  father,  was  one  Ali,  a  man  of 
austere  life  and  practice,  but  heretical  in 
his  creed  and  doctrine.  One  day  Hasan 
said  to  me  and  to  Khayyam,  'It  is  a  uni- 
versal belief  that  the  pupils  of  the  Imam 
Mowaffak  wiU  attain  to  fortune.  Now,  even 
if  we  ail  do  not  attain  thereto,  without 
doubt  one  of  us  will ;  what  then  shall  be 
our  mutual  pledge  and  bond?'  We  an- 
swered, 'Be  It  what  you  please.*  'Well,' 
he  said,  '  let  us  make  a  vow,  that  to  whom- 
soever this  fortune  falls,  he  shall  share  it 
equally  with  the  rest,  and  reserve  no  pre- 
eminence for  himself.'  *  Be  it  so,*  we  both 
replied ;  and  on  those  terms  we  mutually 
pledged  our  words.  Years  rolled  on,  and 
1  went  from  Khorassan  to  Transoxiana, 
.and  wandered  to  Ghazni  and  Cabul ;  and 
when  I  returned  I  was  invested  with  office, 
and  rose  to  be  administrator  of  affairs 
during  the  Sultanate  of  Sultan  Alp  Arslan. 

There  is  something  very  charming 
in  this  friendship  of  the  three  boys 
united  in  snch  a  spirit  of  confidence 
in  their  tator;  and  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  an  example  worthy  of 
all  imitation  is  contained  in  the  state- 
ment that  at  the  end  of  the  vener- 
able Imdm's  lectures  the  pupils 
were  in  the  habit  of  repeating  to 
one  another  the  lessons  they  had 
heard.  Such  a  method  would  have 
the  effect  of  firmly  engraving  on 
the  memory  a  vast  amount  of  the 
information   which  too  frequently 


goes  in  at  one  ear  and  comes  oat  at 
the  other.  One,  however,  of  the 
yoathful  trio  seems  to  liave  made 
a  very  poor  use  of  his  education. 
The  illustrious  Vizier  informs  u« 
that  after  some  years  both  his 
old  school  firiKids  found  him  out^ 
and  came  to  claim  a  share  ia 
his  good  fortune,  according  to  ihs 
school-day  vow. 

The  Vizier  (says  the  Calcutta  Reviewer) 
was  generous  and  Icept  his  word.  Hasan 
demanded  a  place  m  the  Govemimait; 
which  the  Sultan  granted  at  the  Viziei's 
request ;  but,  diecontented  with  a  gradsal 
rise,  he  plunged  into  the  maze  of  intrigue 
of  an  Oriental  court,  and,  failing  in  a  base 
attempt  to  supplant  his  benefiictor,  be  was 
disgraced  and  fell.  After  many  mishaps 
and  wanderings,  Hasan  became  the  he«d  of 
the  Persian  sect  of  the  Umailians,  ft  par^ 
of  &natic8  who  had  long  murmured  in  ob- 
scurity, but  rose  to  an  evil  eminence  under 
the  guidance  of  his  strong  and  evil  wilL 
In  A.D.  1090  he  seized  the  castle  of  Alamut, 
in  the  province  of  Rudbar,  which  lies  in 
the  mountainous  tract  aouth  of  the  Caspiait 
Sea ;  and  it  was  firom  this  mountain  home 
he  obtained  that  evil  celebrity  among  thr 
Crusaders  as  the  OLD  MAN  OF  THE 
MOUNTAINS,  and  spread  terror  thiou|h 
the  Mohammedan  world ;  and  it  is  yet  dis- 
puted whether  the  word  Asaassin,  whidi  t^egr 
have  left  in  the  language  of  modem  Europe 
as  their  dark  memorial,  is  derived  from  the 
hag/Ushf  or  opiate  of  hemp-leaves  (the 
Indian  hkang\  with  which  they  maddened 
themselves  to  the  sullen  pitch  of  Orimtal 
desperation,  or  from  the  name  of  tbe 
founder  of  the  dynasty,  whom  we  luve  sees 
in  his  quiet  collegiate  days,  at  Naishipor. 
One  of  the  countless  victims  of  the  Assas- 
sin's dagger  was  Nizam -ul-Mulk  himBrlf, 
the  old  school-boy  frrend. 

Omar  KhayyAm  also  came  to  the  Yxaxg 
to  claim  the  share;  but  not  to  aak  for  title 
or  office.  *The  greatest  boon  you  can 
confer  on  me,'  he  said,  'is  to  let  me  live 
in  a  comer  under  the  diadow  of  your  for- 
tune, to  spread  wide  the  advantages  of 
science,  and  pray  for  your  long  life  and 
prosperity.*  The  Vizier  tells  us,  that,  when 
he  found  Omar  was  really  sincere  in  his 
refusal,  he  pressed  him  no  further,  but 
granted  him  a  yearly  pension  of  1.200 
mUkkils  of  gold  &om  the  treasury  of 
Naish4p^. 

At  Naishapi^  thus  lived  and  died  Omar 
Khayy&m,  *  busied,'  adds  the  Vixier,  in  win- 
ning knowledge  of  every  kind,  and  espe- 
cially in  Astronomy,  wherein  he  attained  to 
a  vety  high   |H:e-emiiience.      Under   the 
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Sultanate  of  Malik  Shah,  he  came  to  Herr, 
fluftd  obtained  great  praise  for  his  proficienejr 
in  Bcienoe,  and  the  saltan  showazed  favours 
upon  him.' 

It  appears  that  his  Takhallas  or 
poetical  name,  KhajTim,  signifies  a 
Tentmaker,  and  he  eTen  ci^  him- 
self 

Khayyanii  who  stitched  the  tenU  of  science. 

He  may  or  may  not  hare  pnrsned 
this  trade  in  his  youth,  bat  it  seems 
rather  improbable  that  the  scientific 
pupil  of  Im4m  Mowaffak  should 
have  done  so.  It  is  more  likely  that 
many  of  these  names  stand  in  a  posi* 
tion  similar  to  that  of  our  Smiths, 
Archers,  Millers,  &c.y  among  the 
lists  of  surnames,  and  that  Khayydm 
was  whimsically  joking  upon  his 
own  name.  He  is  said  to  have  died 
in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  517  (a.d. 
1123),  and  one  of  his  pupils, 
Khwajah  Niedmi  of  Samarcand,  re- 
lates a  story  of  him  which  is  exactly 
in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
poem.  *  I  often,'  he  says,  *  used  to 
hold  conversations  with  my  teacher, 
Omar  Elhayyam,  in  a  garden ;  and 
one  day  he  said  to  me,  '*  My  tomb 
shall  be  in  a  spot  where  the  north 
wind  may  scatter  roses  over  it."  I 
wondered  at  the  words  he  spake, 
but  I  knew  that  his  were  no  idle 
words.  Years  after,  when  I  chanced 
to  visit  Naishilpur,  I  went  to  his 
final  resting-plaice,  and  lo !  it  was 
just  outside  a  gsirden,  and  trees 
laden  with  fruit  stretched  their 
boughs  over  the  garden  wall,  and 
dropped  their  flowers  upon  his  tomb, 
so  as  the  stone  was  hidden  under 
them.'     Omar  himself  says : 

And  lay  me^  shrouded  in  the  livinR  leai^ 
By  some  not  unfrequented  garden-side. 

Whither  resorting  from  the  yemal  heat 
Shall  old   acquaintance  old  acquaintance 

greet, 
Under  the  branch  that  leans  above  the 

waU 
To  shed  his  blossom  over  head  and  feet. 

Having  thus  been  introduced  to 
Omar  Khayy&m  in  his  Persiim  home, 


we  must  in  ihe  next  place  proceed 
to  consider  the  particulars  of  his 
work.  It  appears  that,  like  many 
other  prophets,  the  Tentmaker  was 
not  over  populaor  in  his  own  country, 
and  has  therefore  been  scantily 
transmitted  abroad.  *  The  MSS.  of 
his  poems,'  says  the  English  trans- 
lator, '  mutilated  beyond  the  average 
casufdties  of  Oriental  transcription, 
are  so  rare  in  the  East  as  scarcely 
to  have  reached  Westward  at  all,  in 
spite  of  all  the  acquisitions  of  arms 
and  science.'  It  seems  that  the  only 
one  in  England  is  in  the  Bodleian 
Library,  and  was  written  at  Shiraz 
in  A.D.  1460.  There  is  one  in  the 
Library  of  the  Asiatic  Society  at 
Calcutta,  but  none  in  the  Biblio* 
theqne  Imp^riale  at  Paris.  The 
copies  at  present  known  to  exist 
vary  considerably  in  the  number  of 
verses  given,  some  of  them  being 
'  swelled  by  all  kinds  of  repetition 
and  corruption ; '  and  the  translator 
considers  that  the  scribes  of  the 
Bodleian  and  Calcutta  MSS., 
alarmed  at  Omar's  heresies  against 
the  £uth  of  True  Believers,  did 
their  work  under  a  kind  of  protest, 
the  one  beginning  with  a  tetrastich 
of  apology  taken  out  of  its  order, 
the  other  with  one  of  expostulation. 
The  apologetic  verse  pleads  Pan- 
theism by  way  of  iustification,  ac- 
cording to  the  translator : 

If  I  myself  upon  a  looser  creed 
Have  loosely  strung  the  jewel  of  good  deed. 
Let  this  one  thing  for  my  atonement  plead: 
That  One  for  Twro  I  never  did  mis-read. 

It  might,  however,  very  well  be  the 
case  that  Omar  merely  meant  to 
say  that  he  relied  on  nothing  but 
£BM3ts  and  the  evidence  of  his 
senses,  in  the  same  way  as  we  talk 
about  refusing  to  believe  that  black 
is  white. 

The  Calcutta  EevieweTy  whose 
opinions  and  estimate  of  Omar  are 
apparently  endorsed  by  ihe  English 
truislator,  ^  concludes  by  comparing 
him  with  Lucretius,  both  as  to 
natural  temper  and  genius,  and  as 
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acted  upon  by  the  drcmnsi^uioes  in 
which  he  lived.      Both  indeed  were 
men  of  subtle,  stroug,  and  cultivated 
intellect,     fine     imagination,     and 
hearts  passionate  for  truth  and  jus- 
tice ;  who  justly  revolted  from  their 
country's   false  religion,  and  false, 
or  foolish,  devotion  to  it ;  but  who 
yet  fell  short  of  replacing  what  they 
subverted  by  such  better  J3ope  as 
others,  with  no  better  revelation  to 
guide  them,  had  yet  made  a  law  to 
themselves.  Lucretius,  indeed,  with 
such  material  as  Epicurus  furnished, 
satisfied  himself  with  the  theory  of 
so  vast  a  machine  fortuitously  con- 
structed, and  acting  by  a  law  that 
implied  no  legislator ;  and  so  com- 
posing himself  into  a  Stoical  rather 
than  Epicurean  severity  of  attitude, 
sat  down  to  contempleite  the  me- 
chanical  drama    of   the    universe 
which  he  was  part  actor  in ;  himself 
and  all  about  him  (as  in  his  own 
sublime  description  of  the  Roman 
theatre)  discoloured  with  the  lurid 
reflex  of  the  curtain  suspended  be- 
tween the  spectator  and  the   sun. 
Omar,  more  desperate,  or  more  care- 
less of  any  so  complicated  system  as 
resulted  in    nothing  but  hopeless 
necessity,  flung  his  own  genius  and 
learning  with  a  bitter  or  humorous 
jest  into   the   general  ruin  which 
their     insufficient     glimpses     only 
served  to  reveal;  and,  pretending 
sensual  pleasure  as  the  serious  pur- 
pose of  life,  only  diverted  himself 
with  speculative  problems  of  Deity, 
Destiny,  Matter  and  Spirit,   Good 
and  Evil,  and  other  such  questions, 
easier  to  start  than  to  run  down, 
and  the  pursuit  of  which  becomes  a 
very  weary  sport  at  last.* 

As  already  remarked,  the  num- 
ber of  the  Rubdiydt  or  tetrastichs 
varies  considerably  in  diflerent 
MSS.  The  English  translator  has 
made  a  selection  from  them.  In 
the  original  they  are,  as  he  informs 
us,  '  independent  stanzas,  consisting 
each  of  four  lines  of  equal,  though 
varied,  prosody;  sometimes  all 
rhyming,  but  offcener  (as  imitated 


in  the  English)  with  the  third  line 
a  blank.  Something  as  in  the 
Alcaic,  where  the  penultimate  line 
seems  to  lift  and  suspend  the  wave 
that  falls  over  in  the  last.  As 
usuid  with  such  kind  of  Oriental 
verse,  the  Bubdiy&t  follow  one 
another  according  to  alphabetic 
rhyme — a  strange  succession  of 
grave  and  gay.  Those  selected  are 
strung  into  something  like  an 
eclogue,  with  perhaps  a  less  than 
equ^  proportion  of  the  '*  Drink  and 
make  merry,"  which  (genuine  or 
not)  recurs  over  frequently  in  the 
original.' 

He  has  certainly  achieved  a  re- 
markable success,  and  it  would 
be  difBcult  to  find  a  more  com- 
plete example  of  terse  and  vigor- 
ous English,  free  from  all  words 
of  weakness  or  superfluity.  The 
rhythm  of  his  stanzas  is  admirable, 
and  that  with  which  the  poem 
begins  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  speci- 
men of  the  pointed  force  with 
which  he  expresses  himself: 

Wake!    for  the  sun  behind  yon  eastern 

height 
Has  chased  the  session  of  the  stars  firoD 

night; 
And,  to  the  field  of  heaven  ascending 

strikes 
The  sultan's  turret  with  a  shaft  of  light. 

The  only  notice  that  we  have 
seen  of  this  English  version  is  in 
the  North  American  Review,  where 
it  is  said  that  'the  translator  is 
only  to  be  called  **  translator  "  in 
default  of  a  better  word,  one  which 
should  express  the  poetic  trans- 
fusion of  a  poetic  spirit  from  one 
language  to  another,  and  the  re- 
presentation  of  ideas  and  images  of 
the  original  in  a  form  not  alto* 
gether  diverse  from  their  own,  but 
perfectly  adapted  to  the  new  con- 
ditions of  time,  place,  custom,  and 
habit  of  mind  in  which  they 
reappear.  ...  It  is  the  work  of  a 
poet  inspired  by  the  work  of  a  poet ; 
not  a  copy,  but  a  reproduction ;  not 
a  translation,  but  the  redeliveiy 
of  a    poetic    inspiration.'      There 
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can  be  no  sliadow  of  doubt  as  to 
the  merits  of  this  poem,  in  the 
vigour  of  its  language  and  the 
beauiy  of  its  imagery,  whatever 
nciay  be  thought  of  the  opinions 
which  it  expresses.  And  this  leads 
us  at  once  to  the  real  controversy 
about  Omar  Ehayydm. 

While  the  EngUsh  translator  was 
engaged  on  his  work,  M.  Nicolas, 
French  consul  at  Rescht,  was  also 
occupying  himself  with  the  work 
of  the  Tentmaker,  and  published  a 
very  careful  and  very  good  edition 
of  the  text  from  a  lithograph  copy 
at  Teheran,  comprising    464   Bu- 
baiyat,  with  a  translation  and  notes 
of  his  own.      While  he  and   the 
Englishman  are  fully  agreed  as  to 
the  literal  meaning  of  the  original, 
they  are  quite  at  variance  as  to  the 
inner  meaning  of  it.     The  former, 
as  we  have  seen,  is  content  to  look 
upon  Omar  as  a  merely  sensual  and 
material   Epicurean,   who,   finding 
that  all  hjs  knowledge  comes  to 
nothing,  and  that  all  his  science  will 
not  enable  him  'to  solve  the  riddle  of 
this  earth,'  denies  all  that  he  cannot 
fathom,  and  proclaims  aloud,  'Let 
us   drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die.* 
M.  Nicolas,  on  the  other  hand,  takes 
him  for  a  mystic,  shadowing   the 
Divinity  under  the  names  of  Wine, 
Wine-bearer,  <&c.,  as  Hdfiz  is  sup- 
posed to  do — in  short,  a  Sufi  poet 
like  EE^fiz  and  the  rest.     There  is 
something    analogous    to    this    in 
the  prologue  of  Rabelais,  where, 
wishiog  to  show  that  there  was  a 
vast  amount  of  great  value    and 
secret  meaning  hidden  under  the 
jesting  exterior  of   his    book,   he 
quotes  the  description  of  Socrates 
by  Alcibiades,  who  compared  the 
great   philosopher  to  one  of   the 
quaint  and  ludicrous  little  boxes 
which  were  used  to  contain  the 
most  inestimable  of  essences  and 
drugs.      Eabelais    devotes  a  con- 
siderable part  of  his  book  to  the 
consultation  of   the    subterranean 
oracle  of  the  Holy  Bottle,  where 
the  motto  was  'In  vino  Veritas,' 


and  where  the  priestess  whispered 
in  the  ear  of  Panurge  to  repeat : 

Bottle  I  whose  mysterious  deep 
Does  ten  thousand  secrets  keep, 
With  attentive  ear  I  wait ; 
Ease  my  mind  and  speak  my  &te. 
Soul  of  joy,  like  Bacchus  we 
More  tnan  India  gain  by  thee : 
Truths  unborn  thy  juice  reveals 
Which  futurity  conceals. 
Antidote  to  fmud  and  lies, 
Wine  that  mounts  us  to  the  skies. 
May  thy  father  Noah's  brood 
Like  him  drown  but  in  thy  flood. 

And  after  giving  them  the  exquisite 
draught  she  finally  dismissed  them, 
saying,  *  Now,  my  friends,  you  may 
depart,  and  may  that  intellectual 
sphere  whose  centre  is  everywhere^ 
and  circumference  nowhere,  whom 
we  call  God,  keep  you  in  his  Al- 
mighty protection.  When  you 
come  into  your  world,  do  not  fail 
to  affirm  and  witness  that  the 
greatest  treasures  are  hidden  under 
ground.' 

Babelais  might  have  been  well 
quoted  by  M.  Nicolas  in  favour 
of  his  mystical  interpretation  of 
Omar  Khayydm,  who  in  one  of  his 
quatrains  speaks  of  recommending 
wine  as  a  means  of  raising,  not  of 
lowering  himself,  and  in  others  as 
a  means  of  acquiring  truth. 

In  spite  of  Omar's  frequent 
praises  of  the  vine  in  an  apparently 
material  sense,  it  is  highly  impro- 
bable that  he,  the  learned  philo- 
sopher and  astronomer,  honoured  by 
the  highest  confidence  and  favour 
of  the  great  Malik  Shah,  should 
have  been  in  reality  a  vulgar  toper. 
It  may  be  that  he  has  two  faces, 
the  one  literal  and  the  other 
mystical:  some  of  his  tetrastichs 
seem  only  intelligible  in  the  first 
sense,  and  others  only  in  the  second. 
The  EngUsh  translator  is  not 
convinced  by  M.  Nicolas,  but 
admits  that  it  may  be  an  open 
question  how  we  are  to  understand 
such  writers  as  Hdfiz  and  Omar: 
we  have  only  to  substitute  Dieu, 
Divinity,  for  Wine  and  Wine- 
bearer;   and  when  we  have  done 
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that  with  Omar  we  may,  be  says, 
*  proceed  to  the  same  interpretation 
of  Anacreon,  and  even  of  Anacreon 
Moore.'  Sach  mystioal  interpreta- 
tions, however,  onght  to  present  no 
overwhelming  difficulty  to  those 
who  are  content  to  see  the  Song  of 
Solomon  described  and  intituled  in 
the  Authorised  Version  as  the  Loves 
of  Christ  and  the  Church.  Omar 
Khayydm  speaks  often  enough  of 
wine  in  a  very  unequivocal  sense, 
at  others  he  rather  treats  it  as 
the  wine  that  inspires  truth  and 
is  given  to  us  to  gladden  and 
strengthen  man's  heart.     He  says : 

And  lately,  by  the  tavern  door  agape, 
Came  Bhining  through  the  diuk  an  angel 
shape 
Bearing  a  vessel  on  his  shoulder ;  and 
He  bid  me  taste  of  it ;  and  *twas — the  grape ! 

The  grape  that  can  with  logic  absolute 
The  two-aud-serenty  jarring  sects  oonfate : 

The  sovereign  alchemist  that  in  a  trice 
Life's  leaden  metal  into  gold  transmute : 

The  mighty  Mahmud,  Allah-breathing  lord, 
That  all  the  misbelieving  and  black  horde 
Of  fears  and  sorrows  that  infest  the  soul 
Scatters  before   him  with  hia  whirlwind 
swonL 

Omar  Khayyam  has  been  charged 
with  downright  infidelity,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  of  the  frequent  audacity 
of  his  words ;  but  we  ought  to  re- 
member that  he  was  writing,  more 
than  700  years  ago,  under  the 
shadow  of  Persian  Mohammedism, 
juid  saw  through  the  errors  of  the 
popular  faith,  though  he  had  no 
further  revelation  to  substitute  for 
it.  It  would  be  unfair  to  accuse  of 
Atheism  a  man  who,  finding  him- 
self surrounded  by  falsehood  and 
honestly  labouring  in  the  fields 
of  scientific  truth,  was  unable  to 
arrive  at  the  real  solution  of  the 
mysteries  of  creation.  Aa  we  find 
in  In  Memoriam — 

So  runs  my  dream,  but  what  am  I  ? 

An  infant  crying  in  the  night ; 

An  infant  crying  for  the  l^ht, 
And  with  no  language  but  a  cry — 


so  we  find  OmarKhayyim  sinking: 

Up  from  earth's  centm  through  the  serenth 

g»ta 
I  rose,  and  on  the  throne  of  Saturn  aate. 

And  many  knots  unravelled  by  the  roid. 
But  not  the  master-knot  of  human  £ite. 

There  was  the  door  to  whidi  I  fcoiid  no 

key: 
There  was  the  veil  through  which  I  ooold 

not  see: 
Some  little  talk  awhile  of  Mb  and  Thb 
There  was — and  then  no  more  of  Thsb  sad 

M& 

Earth  could  not  answer ;   nor  the  seas  that 

mourn 
In  flowing  purple,  of  their  Loid  forion ; 
-   Nor  heaven,  with  those  eftemal  signs  re> 

vealed 
And  hidden  by  the  sleeve  of  night  and  mon. 

Then  of  the  Thbk  in  Mb  who  worics  behind 
The  veil  of  universe  I  cried  to  find 
A  lamp  to  guide  me  through  the  daik- 

ness ;  and 
Something  then  said — 'An  undatstanding 

blind.' 


A  hair,  they  say,  divides  the  fiilse  and  tme; 
Yes;  and  a  single  Alif  were  the  due, 
Gould  you  but  find  it,  to  the  treasoze- 
house, 
And  peradventure  to  Thb  Mastbb  too; 

Whose  secret  presence,  throng  Creatu»*s 

veins 
Bunning,    quicksilver-like      eludes    yoar 

pains: 
Taking  all  shapeafromMih  to  M4hi;aad 
They  change  and  perish  all — ^but  He  n- 

mains; 

A  moment  guessed — then  back  behind  tke 

fold 
Immervt  of  darkness  round  the  dmna  rolkd 

Which,  for  the  pastime  of  Eternity, 
He  does  himself  contrive,  enact,  belM>ld. 


We  are  no  other  than  a  moving  row 
Of  visionary  shapes  that  come  and  go 
Bound  with  this  sun-illumined  lanteai 
held 
In  midnight  by  the  Mastar  of  the  ihow; 

Impotent  pieces  of  the  flame  he  plays 
Upon  this  chequer-board  of  nights  and  dajn ; 
Hither  ana  thither  moves,  and  cheds, 
andalays; 
And  one  by  aoe  bad^  in  the  cioatt  l^ys. 
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The  ball  no  question  makes  of  Ayes  and 

Noes, 
But  right  or  left   as  strikes   the  player 

goes  ; 
And  he  that  tossed  you  down  into  the 

field, 
He  knows  about  it  all — he  knows — HE 

knows! 

Perhaps  two  of  his  most  powerful 
verses  are  these  : 

1  sent  my  soul  through  the  Invisible, 
Some  letter  of  that  i^r-life  to  spell: 

And  after  many  days  ray  soul  returned 
And  said,  *  Behold,  myself  am  Heaven  and 
Hell:' 

Heaven  but  the  vision  of  fulfilled  desire. 
And  Hell  the  shadow  of  a  soul  on  fire, 
Cast  on   the  darkness  into  which  our- 
selves. 
So  late  emerged  from,  shall  so  soon  expire. 

The  scepticism  of  Omar  is  bnt 
the  *  old  old  story  '  clad  in  a  more 
than  usnally  poetical  dress:  it  re- 
minds ns  of  the  saying  of  a  French- 
man, Royer-Collard,  that  philosophy 
is  the  art  of  tracing  back  hnman 
ignorance  to  its  fountain-head :  it 
has  flowed  down  to  us  from  the 
days  of  Vanitas  vanitatum,  in  a  con- 
tinued succession  till  the  day  when 
our  own  Laureate  set  the  great 
battle  of  the  human  soul  before  us 
in  his  poem  of  The  Two  Voices. 
The  doubts  and  diflBculties  of 
thinking  and  intelligent  man  are 
there  set  forth  in  much  the  same 
way  as  in  the  verses  of  the  old 
Tentmaker.  Tennyson  there  says, 
through  the  medium  of  the  evil 
voice  which  tempts  man  to  despair 
and  suicide,  in  consequence  of  his 
inability  to  arrive  at  the  absolute 
knowledge  of  truth : 

To  which  he  answered  scoffingly ; 
Good  soul  I  suppose  I  grant  it  Uiee, 
Who'll  weep  for  thj/  deficiency? 

Or  will  one  beam  be  less  intense, 

When  tht/  peculiar  difiference 

Is  cancelled  in  the  world  of  sense  ? 

Omar  Khayyam  by  way  of  anti- 
cipation, seven  centuries  ago,  said 
what  our  translator  puts  as  follows : 


And  fear  not  lest  existence  closing  yoitr 
Account,  should  lose,  or  know  tl^  type  no 

more; 
The  eternal  Said  fiom  that  bowl  hos 

poured 
Millions  of  bubbles  like  us,  and  will  pour. 

When  you  and  I  behind  the  veil  are  past. 
Oh   but  the   long  long  whUe  the  world 
shall  last. 
Which  of  our  coming  and  departure  heeds 
As  much  as  ocean  of  a  pebble-cast. 

It  is  the  scepticism  of  a  man  who, 
after  working  through  all  the  fields 
of  science  open  to  him,  finds  him- 
self disposed  to  weep  despairingly 
over  the  unsatisfactory  result  of 
human  knowledge.  Tennyson,  in 
the  masterly  poem  alluded  to,  was 
as  unable  as  Omar  to  untie  the  knot 
in  a  logical  manner ;  but,  with  the 
better  light  of  modern  thought  to 
guide  him,  he  cut  it  by  an  assertion 
of  faith  in  the  beauty  and  life  and 
happiness  of  the  world  around  him. 

To  the  old  Persian  sage  such  a 
lofty  stage  of  thought  was  perhaps 
impossible :  he  knew  the  diflBculty 
equally  well,  but  he  was  not  pre- 
pared with  such  a  happy  solution 
of  it.  We  must  be  content  to 
admire  his  verses  for  their  intrinsic 
beauty.  The  vigour  of  his  thought 
and  expression,  and  their  harmony 
with  much  that  is  now  going  on 
around  us,  inspire  us  with  a  stmnge 
feeling  of  sympathy  for  him  who  in 
the  darkest  ages  of  Europe  filled  him- 
self with  all  knowledge  accessible 
to  him  before  he  went  to  his  last 
sleep  under  the  roses  of  Naishdpur. 

The  work  before  us  is  very  short ; 
and  in  spite  of  its  beauty  we  must 
not  indulge  ourselves  in  quoting 
much  more  from  it,  great  as  would 
be  the  pleasure  of  doing  so.  We 
can  but  hope  that  many  who  have 
not  yet  heard  of  the  Astronomer- 
Poet  of  Persia  may  take  him  and 
enjoy  the  many  beautiful  images 
with  which  he  has  in  so  short  a 
space  presented  them.  But  it  seems 
impossible  to  conclude  without 
giving  the  last  few  of  these  charm- 
ing verses : 
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Oh  if  the  world  were  but  to  re-create, 
That  we  might  catch  ere  closed  the  book  of 
Fate. 
And  make  the  Writer  on  a  fairer  leaf 
Inscribe  our  names,  or  quite  obliterate ! 

Better,  oh  better,  cancel  from  the  scroll 
Of  universe  one  luckless  human  soul, 
Than  drop  by  drop  enlaige  the  flood  that 
rolls 
Hoarser  with  anguish  as  the  ages  roll. 

Ah  love!  could  you  and  I  with  fate  con- 
spire 
To  grasp  this  sorry  scheme  of  things  entire. 


Would  not  we  shatter  it  to  bits — and 
then 
Be-mould  it  nearer  to  the  hearf  a  desire! 

But  see !    The  rising  moon  of  HeaTcn  agam 

Looks  for  us,  Sweet-heart,   through  the 

quivering  plane  : 

How  oft  hereafter  rising  wiH  she  look 

Among  those  leaves — ^forone  of  ub  in  rain! 

And  when  yourself  with  ailYer  foot  shall 

pass 
Among  the  guests  star-scattered  on  the 

grass. 
And  in  your  joyous  errand  reach  the  spot 
Where  I  made  one— turn  down  an  empty 
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Bt  an  American. 


THE  reproach  often  brought  by 
foreign  critics  against  English 
Birty  of  want  of  scholastic  tone  and 
homogeneity,  is  perhaps  not  less 
meritorions  than  merited.  The 
thinking  John  Ball  is  not  a  gre- 
ffarious  but  a  solitary  ruminant,  and 
hates  prescription  and  the  sup- 
pression of  his  indiyiduaHty  too 
much  to  be  shaped  in  a  school,  be 
it  ever  so  good.  The  positive  elec- 
tricity wiSi  which  his  intellectual 
nature  is  ch^ged  necessitates 
diverging  paths  of  development 
and  breeds  many  masters  but  no 
schools;  and  in  all  branches  of 
imaginative  and  SBsthetic  produc- 
tion, fosters  a  degree  of  originality 
and  diversity  which  no  other 
nation  can  show,  at  least  in  these 
days. 

But  the  rank  and  file  pay  for  this. 
No  school  means  no  scholars,  and 
while  a  French  salon  shows  in  the 
mass  of  its  contributions  a  degree  of 
savoir-faire  which  reminds  one  of  the 
Venetian  school,  where  the  weakest 
of  brains  has  generally  an  instructed 
and  capable  hand,  an  English  ex- 
hibition shoYTS  such  singular  execu- 
tive weakness  in  the  general  display, 
with  such  equally  singular  power 
and  excellence  in  individuab,  that  a 
foreign  critic  may  well  be  pardoned 
for  looking  through  the  Academy 
Exhibition,  and  leaving  it  as  much 
perplexed  as  to  what  &e  character 
of  EngUsh  art  is,  as  he  was  when 
he  entered. 

Another  and  perhaps  deeper 
motive  for  the  want  of  a  national 
tendency  in  art  is  the  intensely 
practical  nature  of  the  national 
mind,  which  carries  away  to  pur- 
suits which  offer  tangible  results 
all  the  strong  thinkers  whose  bent 
is  not  irresistibly  artistic.  The  old 
art  motives  are  all  dead.  Neither 
history  nor  religion  is  any  longer 


served  by  art— which  becomes  food 
for  the  contemplative  and  solace  for 
dreamers,  or  in  its  widest  effect  a 
minister  to  personal  affection  or 
vanity.  The  only  subjects  of  general 
acceptation  which  remain  to  art  are 
in  portraiture  and  landscape.  The 
so-called  historical  painting  is  but 
genre  more  or  less  elevated,  and  the 
only  real  history  painting  is  in  such 
works  as  those  of  Ford  Madox 
Brown,  which  record  vital  phases 
of  the  actual  social  condition,  and 
in  future  time  will  become  docu- 
ments of  exceeding  interest.  Even  . 
satire,  however  pungent  and  pure 
in  its  direction,  and  commentaiy  on 
social  characteristics  and  manners, 
like  Leslie's  and  his  followers',  arc 
only  motives  pov/r  faire  rire,  and 
have  nothing  to  do  with  earnest  art. 
Landscape  and  portraiture  have, 
in  point  of  fact,  been  the  directions 
in  which  English  art  feeling  has 
shown  its  best  efforts,  and  Turner, 
Reynolds,  and  Ghkinsborough,  with 
the  school  of  landscape  painters 
immediately  following.  Cox,  Dewint, 
&c.,  indicate  its  past  and  probably 
its  future  course.  Portraiture  for 
the  moment  seems  in  abeyance,  for 
except  Watts's  there  is  no  portrait- 
ure m  England  of  the  heroic  type, 
and  the  popular  portrait  painters 
are  lower  in  dignity  and  earnestness 
than  those  of  idmost  any  other  con- 
temporaiy  school.  Even  Millais, 
great  as  he  is  frequently  in  con- 
ception and  xmrivalledas  he  always 
is  in  execution,  falls  short  of  his 
proper  stature  when  he  appears  in 
this  character;  and  in  genend  treat- 
ment and  thoughtful  study  of  ac- 
cessories the  portrait  of  the  Mar- 
chioness of  Huntly  in  this  year's 
Academy  would  hardlv  be  taken  as 
a  specimen  of  Mr.  Millais'  powers. 
Watts's  portrait  of  Bume  Jones 
is  great  work,  full  of  mental  and 
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execntive  power.  A  portrait  by 
Calderon,  No.  103,  is  admirably 
treated,  and  is,  on  the  whole,  the 
best  of  that  artist's  contribatioiiB. 
The  President's  work  never  rises 
above  clever,  vigorous  common- 
place, and  most  of  the  others  fall 
far  below  that. 

In  landscape,  again,  we  must  look 
mainly  to  tlie  Water- Colour  Socie- 
ties.   From  the  Academicians  them- 
selves there  is  only  one  landscape — 
by  V.  Cole,  No.  991,  a  solemn  twi- 
light, powerful  in  colour  and  full  of 
sentiment — ^which  can  claim  to  rank 
amongst  the  best  landscape  work  in 
Burlington  House.      The  most  im- 
pressive, manly,  and  really  ideal  piece 
of  landscape  work  is  that  of  Mr. 
Walker,  No.    440,   'The  Plough,' 
a  bit  of  sufficiently  common-place 
nature,  not  in  the  least  made  up  to 
conventional     demands,    with    no 
seeking  for   prettinesses   or    wan- 
dering  from  the    central  impres- 
sion in  search  of  opportunities  to 
show    the    painter's    dexterity   or 
knowledge  of  detail,  but  presenting 
a  simple,  large  idea  caught  direct 
from  nature  and  rendered  with  a 
conscientious  and  poetical  reference 
to  that  idea,  and  determination  to 
allowno  detail  to  divert  the  attention 
from  it.     It  is  painted  in  a  manner 
so  broad  and  grandiose  that  we  can 
compare  it  to  nobody's  work  except 
Grainsborough's.     It  is  a  landscape 
conceived  and  treated  as  a  whole — 
a  painted  sonnet — and  so  full. of  the 
inspiration   of   Nature    in    one   of 
her  secret  moods,  that  to  criticise 
it    in    parts,    one    must    consider 
oneself  capable  of  entering  into  the 
painter's    feeling    and    using    the 
painter's    eyes  and    brain,    which 
we    have    no    pretension    to    do. 
M'Callum's    *The   Haunted    Oak,' 
with    powerful     painting,    utterly 
misses  simplicity  and  dignity  by  a 
trick  as  untrue  to  nature  as  weak 
in  art,  the  throwing  of    shadows 
from    the     rising    moon    against 
the  fading  sunlight.     Any  efl^t  of 
moonlight  on  the  landscape  under 


the  circumstances  is  simply  impos- 
sible, for  the  unclouded  full  mooa 
will  not  throw  a  shadow  until  it  is 
nearly  an  hour  high,  or  as  long  as 
the  sun  can  produce  the  least  effect 
in  the  western  skr,  while  Mr. 
M'Callum  has  given  tne  tints  of  sun- 
set  with  palpable  moonlight,  which 
might  be  permitted  as  a  Hcense  if 
the  effect  were  not  to  utterly 
destroy  the  breadth  of  his  fore- 
ground and  the  glow  from  the  son 
setting  behind  the  spectator. 

A  charming  transcript  from  na- 
ture, full  of  freshness  and  delicate 
colour,  is  the  *  Early  Spring '  of  Mr. 
J.  E.  Newton. 

But  the  best  woric  in  this  vein, 
with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Walker's 
picture,  is  to  be  found  in  the  water- 
colour  exhibitions,  and  even  titat, 
we  are  inclined  to  say,  is  not  more 
thorou^y  artistic  than  the  land- 
scapes of  S.  Palmer  in  the  Old 
Water- Colour.  If  less  solemn  in 
feeling  they  are  more  consummate 
in  art,  and  the  picture  cidled  *  The 
Near  and  the  Distant '  has  more  of 
the  supreme  artistic  qualities  than 
any  other  landscape  of  the  year. 
Pitched  in  the  most  intense  key  of 
colour,  its  chords  and  harmony  are 
sustained  throughout  without  a 
false  touch  or  tint,  and,  with  the 
most  desirable  qualities  of  land- 
scape, it  passes  also  into  the  cate- 
gory of  ideal  colour.  A  twilight 
by  S.P.  Jackson,  No.  43,  'Streatlej,' 
is,  in  an  humbler  vein,  nearly  perfect 
In  repose,  thoughtfbl  treatment  of 
detail,  and  twilight  sentiment,  no- 
thing in  the  same  exhibition — ^we 
might  say  in  either — surpasses  it. 
Leitch's  landscapes  (in  the  New 
Society  Exhibition)  are  in  every 
way  noble  and  powerful  work, 
imaginative  in  treatment,  espedaHy 
No.  196,  *Glen  of  the  Ghost  on  Ben 
Yenue,'  which  in  massiveness  and 
imagination  reminds  one  of  the 
'Apollo  and  Python'  of  Turner. 
In  directness  and  simplicity  of 
execution  they  leave  nothing  to 
desire.     Bennett's  forest  scenes  in 
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the  Exhibition  of  the  Institate  are 
snch  bits  of  natural  sentiment  and 
leafy  depth  as  we  should  be  puzzled 
to  find  the  equal  of  in  any  school  or 
any  other  material  than  water- 
<u>lour,  and  which  excuse  the  artist's 
limitations  in  their  completeness. 

In  marine  painting,  again,  the 
-water  colourists  carry  off  the  palm 
with  the*  Stormy  Day,  OstendPier,' 
of  Edwin  Hayes,  a  sea  full  of 
swing  and  foam,  a  sky  exquisite 
in  its  aerial  tints,  honest  and  well 
chosen  in  its  cloud  forms,  and 
painted  without  trick  or  slovcnU- 
ness.  Cooke  of  the  Academy 
seems  to  be  forgetting  everything 
in  nature  except  the  delicious 
grejs  of  the  old  shipping.  His 
*  Moonlight,  Venice,'  has  notning  of 
moonlight  but  cold  greys — ^neither 
mystery  nor  dreaminess  of  outline 
or  distance.  In  365,  a  fishing  boat 
aground,  he  has  a  breezy  sky  and 
shore,  and  waves  running  in  across 
a  piece  of  smooth  water  which 
reflects  the  boat  as  if  it  were  a  glass 
mirror,  without  distortion !  Brett's 
marine  piece  in  the  Academy,  No. 
126,  is  like  a  porcelain  sea,  most 
elaborately  studied  in  local  tints,  but 
without  any  one  of  the  grand 
elements  of  sea  painting — ^no  savage- 
ness,  no  wrecking  power,  and  no 
abandon.  Hook's  pictures  have 
their  customaiy  n'eshness  and 
puriiy  of  colour  and  out-of-door 
look,  and  the  '  Brimming,  Holland,' 
is  an  excellent  picture.  Birket 
Foster's  ' Dunstanborough  Castle' 
(474,  Academy)  has  both  swing 
and  liquidity,  along  with  good  sea 
drawing,  but  the  power  of  ike  whole 
is  lost  by  putting  some  people  on  the 
huge  spar  which  is  in  the  wash 
of  the  sea.  They  could  not  stay  an 
instant  if  the  sea  had  its  way  with 
things,  so  that  one  feels  it  to  be  a  toy 
sea.  A  seashore  by  Moore,  in  the 
Dudley  Gallery,  was  faultless  in 
dash  of  wave  and  foam,  quite  un- 
equalled in  its  way  by  anytliing  else 
of  the  year.  Madame  Bodichon's 
*  Niagara '  in  the  same  exhibition 


was  superb,  and  of  extreme  vigour 
in  the  rendering  of  rushing  water. 

But  there  is  one  class  of  painters 
which,  scarcely  English  in  cha- 
racter, and  utterly  beyond  popular 
comprehension  or  liking,  forms  the 
most  striking  feature  in  the  art 
of  the  present  day  in  England. 
These  are  the  purely  ideal  colour- 
ists, rare  in  any  school,  but  less 
rare  to-day  -  in  the  English  than 
any  other ;  men  who,  since  the  art 
of  painting  was  lost  in  Venice,, 
occur  only  sporadically,  and,  driven 
up  through  the  crust  of  vulgarity 
and  commonplaceness  of  all  mo- 
dem schools  by  great  inspirations^ 
teach  themselves  and  make  their 
own  art.  Such  was  Delacroix  in 
France,  such  are  Bossetti,  Watts^ 
Bume  Jones  in  England  to-day.  Art 
like  this  can  never  be  built,  except 
superficially,  on  any  other  than  a 
truly  poetic^ed  mind  and  tempera- 
ment, and  demands  in  addition  to 
these  the  utmost  susceptibility  of 
eye  and  feeling  for  ideal  colour. 

It  would  be  useless  to  combat 
the  vulgar  error  that  good  colour 
is  necessarily  natural  colour,  and 
equally  futile  to  dispute  de  gustU 
hu8  with  those  whose  tastes  are 
utterly  undeveloped;  but  it  is 
equally  Uae^majeste  towards  art  not 
to  assert  and  maintain  the  claims 
of  the  highest,  that  which  is  incom- 
prehensible to  general  acceptation. 
The  basis  of  tiie  colour-power  of 
great  colourists  is  no  more  or  other- 
wise founded  on  nature  than  the 
music  of  a  great  composer  is  on  the 
inflections  of  human  speech  and 
the  sounds  of  the  animate  and  in- 
animate world.  There  is  in  each  case 
something  due  to  Nature,  but  the 
colour  of  Turner's  landscapes  is  no 
more  imitated  from  nature  than  is 
the  musical  notation  of  a  duet  in  an 
opera  like  a  drawing-room  con- 
versation. There  are  certain  laws 
of  colour,  as  there  are  of  musical 
sound,  which  must  be  obeyed ;  the 
chords  of  the  former  are  as  absolute 
as  those   of  the   latter,  if  not  so 
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capable  of  definition  ;  and  the  true 
colonrist  is  known  by  bis  instinctive 
knowledge  of  those  chords,  as  the 
great  painter  is  by  his  power  and 
precision  in  striking  them. 

Moreover,  the  general  character  of 
every  colonrist's  work  is  determined 
by  the  poetical  turn  of  his  mind. 
I\>r  instance,  with  Bossetti — ^per- 
haps the  most  singularly  individual 
colourist  of  this  generation — ^it  is 
perfectly  easy  to  see  the  analogy 
between  the  sad  minor  chords  of 
many  of  his  poems  and  the  strange 
-mystic  harmonies  of  his  pictures, 
which  are  almost  invariably  minor 
<)hords  in  colour :  something  weird 
and  unexpected  strikes  the  feelings 
in  one  as  in  the  other.  Watts,  a^in, 
is  graver,  more  robust  and  philoso- 
phical, more  Venetian.  Bume  Jones 
is  often  sad  almost  to  morbidness, 
^U  of  a  pathos  and  gloom  which 
seem  borrowed  from  the  Purgatorio. 
For  a  critic  not  specially  educated, 
or  for  a  painter  not  gifted  in  this  way, 
to  attempt  to  dissect  and  criticise 
in  its  detail  a  picture  of  any  great 
colourist  is  as  absurd  as  to  t^e  a 
symphony  of  Beethoven  to  pieces 
and  criticise  it  bar  by  bar.  Works 
t)f  this  class  rise  out  of,  and  take 
their  place  beyond,  the  level  of 
modem  art  and  infinitely  beyond 
till  popularities;  and  only  excep- 
tional natures  can  ever  be  educated 
up  to  the  point  of  full  comprehen- 
sion and  complete  enjoyment  of  the 
works  of  great  colourists,  although 
a  certain  respect  for  either  may  be 
dinned  into  the  average  brain  by 
continual  persistence. 

Any  critic  must,  then,  walk  with 
much  hesitation  on  this  ground; 
twid  we  venture  with  diffidence 
even  to  make  a  comparative  esti- 
mate; but,  giving  due  considera- 
tion and  respect  to  Watts's  'Fata 
Morgana'  in  the  Academy,  we 
tire  inclined  to  consider  Bume 
Jones's  'Love  disguised  as  Reason' 
tts  Ihe  most  perfect  of  all  the 
picttrei  of  this  class  of  the  year. 
Ko  comparison  can  be  made  as  to 


execution,  for  Watts's  vigour  and 
dash  can  hardly  be  suf^ested  in 
water  colour,  but  the  'Liove  dis- 
guised,' in  the  sweebiess  of  its  lines, 
the  tenderness  of  its  sentiment,  and 
the  perfect  harmony  of  its  colour, 
is  a  work  to  stand  near  the  best  d 
any  school  or  time.  Unfortanaielf 
Bossetti  does  not  exhibit^  and  we 
can  never  estimate  the  compara- 
tive value  of  any  work  nntil  we  see 
it  side  by  side  with  the  best. 

Amongst  the  painters  in  the  same 
path,  we  have  mentioned  P^dmer, 
whose  place  is  undeniably  amongst 
great  colourists ;  and  of  the  younger 
painters.  Miss  Spartali's  *  Romannt 
of  the  Rose,'  in  the  Dudley  GalleiT, 
we  certainly  think  the  most  perfect 
piece  of  warm  colour  in  the  figure 
painting  of  the  year. 

Some  drawings  by  James  D. 
Linton  in  the  exhibition  of  Qie 
Institute  show  a  fine  feeling 
for  ideal  colour,  but  there  is  an 
unfortunate  inconsistency  between 
the  choice  of  subject  and  the  tone 
of  colour  which  produces  the  effect 
of  a  travesiy.  Ideal  colour  will 
not  go  with  genre  subject,  and 
incident  pictures  will  always  jar 
when  rendered  as  Mr.  Linton  has 
tried  to  do  with  the  *  Trumpeter,* 
No.  46,  and  '  Rejected,'  No.  54. 

In  the  class  of  genre  pictanes,  . 
including  the  pseudo  -  histonca], 
Millais  undoubtedly  maintuns  full 
possession  of  his  powers,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  painting  of  the  '  Young 
Baleigh,'  and  all  contain  evid^ice 
of  those  great  executive  and  realistic 
powers  which  would  make  him,  if 
he  chose,  the  first  painter  in  point  of 
execution  in  England.  The '  Knight 
and  Lady,'  painted  with  wondeHlul 
force  and  savoir-faire,  is  still  not 
satisfactory  as  regards  the  tone  and 
general  effect  of  the  nude  figure ; 
and  the  lady's  ietce  is  notably  of  a 
modem  type. 

Poole's  '  The  Spectre  Huntsman' 
is  certainly  powerful  in  colour  and 
picturesque  combination,  but  the 
action  is  utterly  undramatic  and 
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confxisiiig,  and  is  tLnfortnnate  in 
this  respect,  in  comparison  with 
the  Botticelli  of  the  same  subject 
in  the  South  Kensington  Maseum. 
The  'Desmond and  Ormond'  of  Mac- 
lise  is  in  his  best  vein — full  of  move- 
Tnent  and  action  closely  approach- 
ing the  dramatic,  and  like  most  of 
his  pictures,  marked  by  vigorous 
rather  than  correct  drawing.  The 
right  arm  of  Desmond  is  half 
shorter  than  the  left ;  but  still  the 
action  of  the  figure  is  expressive 
and  fine. 

Mr.  Leslie's  'Fortunes,'  No.  104, 
and  Houghton's  'Age  of  Gallantry,' 
are  excellent  examples  of  that  vein 
of  painting  which  trifles  charmingly 
and  gracefully — ^tells  a  pleasant 
story  in  a  pleasant  way,  and  there 
an  end.  In  directness  and  com- 
pleteness of  painting,  nothing  in 
the  exhibition  is  better  than  Hough- 
ton's picture.  '  A  Rival  in  Posses- 
sion,* by  G.  Smith,  is  a  genuine 
study  of  character,  admirable  in 
rendering  of  rustic  human  nature. 

A  drawing  by  Miss  L.  M.  Brown 
in  the  Dudley  Gallery,  *Apres  le 
bal,'  was  a  work  of  singular  excel- 
lence as  a  subject  picture. 


Of  the  kind  of  art  which  may  be 
called  exotic,  as  borrowed  purely 
from  foreign  masters,  Pinwell's 
*  Elixir  of  Love '  certainly  deserves 
the  highest  consideration.  There 
is  too  much  of  it — many  figures  are 
merely  useless  and  in  the  way,  but 
its  best  figures  are  drawn  with  an 
exquisite  care  and  precision,  and 
with  such  delicacy  of  colour  and 
detail,  that  it  must  be  called  one  of 
the  marvels  of  the  year  from  the 
popular  point  of  view.  Gow's 
drawings  in  the  New  Water  Colour 
and  his  picture  in  the  Academy  are 
most  noteworthy  pictures  in  the 
vein  of  Meissonier,  and  Small- 
field's  *Fuel  Gathering  at  Fie- 
sole '  is  within  its  scope  almost 
perfect. 

The  ensemble  of  all  the  exhibitions 
is  such  as  to  indicat'C  very  little  pro- 
gress. Most  of  the  painters  of  an 
established  reputation  seem  to  be 
allowing  their  laurels  to  grow  with- 
out much  culture,  if  not  quite  in 
the  spirit  of  one  of  the  best  of 
them,  who  is  said  to  have  declared 
that  he  should  henceforward  give 
as  Uttle  work  as  possible  for  his 
money. 


VOL.  T. — NO.  VI.      KEW   SERIES. 
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MR.  DISRAELI'S  LOTH  Am, 
By  Shirley. 


A  QUARTER  of  a  oentnr^  has 
passed  away  sinoe  Mr.  Disraeli 
laid  aside  his  pen,  and  those  of  us 
who  were  boys  then  have  entered 
on  that  middle  road  of  life  whidi 
leads  doYmbill  all  too  rapidly.  In 
the  garden  of  Bethany,  in  the  yirid 
but  brief  twilight  of  the  East, 
Tancred  had  wooed  Eva,  aoid  she 
had  in  vain  besought  him  to  fly 
from  her.  '  I  am  a  Ohristian  in 
the  land  of  Christ,'  exclaimed  the 
hero,  '  and  I  kneel  to  a  daughter  of 
my  Redeemer's  raoe.  Why  should 
I  fly?'  And  then,  as  her  head  fell 
upon  his  shoulder,  the  sileuoe  was 
broken  by  many  voices,  which  an- 
nounced to  the  enraptured  lover 
that  his  Syrian  romance  was  ended. 

'  The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Bel- 
lamont  had  arrived  at  Jerusalem.' 

These  were  the  last  words  of 
Tancred — the  last  words  written  by 
Mr.  Disraeli  before  he  took  to  or- 
ganising a  party  and  governing  an 
empire.  Some  of  us,  no  doubt, 
during  the  intervening  years,  have 
tried  to  complete  the  mterrupted 
romance — ^to  fancy  how  the  tan- 
gled skein  was  ultimately  unra- 
veUed,  and  Eastern  passion  subdued 
into  English  decorum;  how  the 
Duchess  and  Eva  got  on  together 
at  Montacute,  how  Tancred  spoke 
in  the  Lords,  how  Fakradeen  paid 
his  debts;  but  the  author  himself 
has  been  studiously,  perhaps  pru- 
dently, silent.  The  nymph,  indeed, 
has  not  been  entiroly  forsaken: 
now  and  again  she  has  been  ap- 
pealed to  as  the  Roman  poet  ap- 
pealed  to  her — 

et  tamen  meas  chartas 
Keyisitote,  sed  pudenter  et 


but  in  the  severe  march  of  grave 
political  biography  or  cautious 
party  manifesto  it  was  difficult  to 
recognise  the  light  step  of  the 
comic  muse.     Yet,   after  all,   the 


stage  is  more  exciting  tbaoi  Uie 
closet,  and  Mr.  DiaraeH's  life  dunng 
these  five-and-twenty  years  has  been 
itself  a  romance,  stranger  and  more 
surprising  than  the  moat  ardent 
£uicy  could  have  painted.  Chief 
of  the  great  party  which  Pitt  and 
Canning  and  FeeL  had  led — Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer — ^Leader  of 
the  House  of  Commons — ^Prone 
Minister  of  England !  And  now, 
having  exhausted  the  exoiiemenia 
and  ambitions  of  public  life,  Mr. 
Disraeli  returns  in  real  earnest  to 
the  vocation  which  he  had  rehn- 
quished,  and  writes — Loihair,  Sudi 
an  event  cannot  but  ^cite  Bome 
rather  curious  reflections. 

It  must  always  be  matter  for  satis- 
faction when  a  statesman  shows,  in 
a  practical  way,  his  literary  tastes 
and  capabilities.  The  poems  in  the 
AntuJacchm  will  live  on  their  own 
intrinsic  merit;  but  their  interest 
is  doubled  when  it  is  known  that 
their  anihor  was  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  ministers  of  the  K"g^i«^» 
Crown.  Bolingbroke's  fame  rests 
as  much  on  his  friendship  with 
Pope  as  upon  the  firmness  with 
wmch  he  negotiated  and  concluded 
the  Peace  of  Utrecht.  It  is  pleasant, 
moreover,  to  meet  a  poHti<^  foe  on 
the  neutral  ground  of  letters.  I 
sometimes  wonder  whether  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  Whigs 
should  apply  such  terribly  hawi 
names  to  Tories,  or  that  Tories 
should  apply  such  terribly  hard 
names  to  Whigs.  If  a  foreign 
reader,  who  does  not  understand 
our  insular  ways,  were  to  confine 
his  reading  to  a  pa^cular  journal — 
say  the  Stcmdard  or  the  Star  (only 
the  Star  has  fallen) — he  would  in- 
evitably come  to  the  conclasion  that 
there  are  a  set  of  public  men  in 
England — ^Whigs  or  Tories,  as  the 
case  might  be — who  ought  not  to 
be  at  large,  rogues  who  ought  to 
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be  in  a  penitentiary,  or  imbeciles 
who  onght  to  be  in  an  asylum.  (The 
Saturday  Review,  indeed,  might  try 
to  persuade  him  that  we  are  rogues 
all  round :  but  then  even  foreigners 
know  that  the  severe  virtue  of  the 
Saiwrdanf  Review  is  an  ideal  quality 
to  which  mere  flesh-and-blood  jour- 
nalists of  either  party  cannot  at- 
tain.) We  are  generous  enough  to 
'each  other  everywhere,  exoept  in 
the  political  arena;  but  whenever 
we  take  to  political  writing  or 
speaking,  *quack,'  ^impostor,*  'char- 
latan,' *  knave,'  *  fool,'  are  about  the 
mildest  words  that  our  vocabulary 
can  supply.  Hard  words,  it  is  true, 
break  no  bones ;  and  there  is  a  sort 
of  tacit  understanding  among  us 
that  when  we  call  our  pohtical  op- 
ponents fools  and  knaves  we  are 
using  the  words  in  a  strictly  par- 
liamentaiy  sense,  and  that  they 
may  be  excellent  good  fellows  all 
the  same.  Still  it  is  pleasant  when 
a  fit  opportunity  arrives  to  be  able 
to  indulge  in  the  courtesies  of 
letters — when  a  Republican  jour- 
naHst  can  say  that  Lord  Derby's 
translation  of  the  Iliad  sheds 
lustre  upon  his  order,  when  a  Tory 
critic  can  declare  that  the  states- 
man who  wrote  Juvenilis  Mundi  is 
a  ripe  scholar  and  a  high-minded 
gentleman. 

There  is  another  way  in  which 
the  association  of  politics  and  letters 
is  likolv  to  produce  a  good  effect. 
It  is  calculated  to  remove  the  erro- 
neous impression  that  there  is  an 
inevitable  separation  between  the 
statesman  and  the  student,  between 
the  man  of  action  and  the  man  of 
thought.  Not  the  Jack  of  all  trades 
only,  but  the  Jack  of  more  than  one 
trade,  is  regarded  by  our  society 
with  instinctive  suspicion.  The 
truth  is  that  everything  which  en- 
riches the  mind,  which  makes  it 
work  more  pliantly  and  move  more 
variously,  increases  a  man's  prac- 
tical capacity.  A  man  who  devotes 
himself  exclusively  to  the  techni- 
calities of  his  trade  loses  breadth  of 


character  and  the  capacity  to  be 
first-rate  even  in  his  trade.  For  a 
man  who  thus  wilfully  narrows  him- 
self cannot  cope  successfully  with 
all  the  variety  of  work  that  any  one 
profession  embraces.  Take  even 
the  profession  of  law,  which  is  said 
to  be  par  excellence  the  most  exclu- 
sive and  exacting  of  professions. 
The  mere  conveyancer  fails  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  whereas  the 
man  of  various  culture,  whose  taste 
in  art,  in  poetry,  in  letters,  has  been 
diligently  disciplined — a  lawyer  like 
Sir  Koundell  Palmer,  for  instance — 
makes,  taking  the  profession  and 
all  its  incidents  as  a  whole,  the  most 
practically  successful  lawyer.  The 
reason,  psychologically  speaking,  is 
obvious.  Any  specific  faculty  must 
suffer  in  the  long  run  if  the  rest  are 
neglected  and  left  unused.  In  pro- 
portion to  the  power  of  the  whole 
mind  is  the  power  of  its  consti- 
tuents. Narrow  the  mind  and  we 
narrow  its  members.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  concentrate  the  entire  vital 
energy  upon  a  single  function,  or  to 
strengthen  one  at  the  expense  of 
the  others.  No  faculty  can  bear 
above  a  certain  tension,  and  its 
native  power  of  resistance  must  be 
proportionately  limited  where  there 
is  no  reserve  left  to  fall  back  upon. 
Thus  the  logic  of  the  lawyer  is  re- 
inforced and  invigorated  when  his 
reason,  his  imagination,  and  his  wit 
are  kept  in  play.  The  mind  which 
moves  constantly  in  the  rut  dulls 
its  edge,  and  becomes  dense,  pon- 
derous, and  inflexible. 

Than  the  present,  moreover,  there 
never  was  a  time  when  it  was  more 
essential  that  our  politicians  should 
be  something  more  than  politicians. 
The  sectarian  trade  spirit  is  in  the 
ascendant.     It  is  an  age  when  wo 
are  continually  asking  ourselves — 
For  what  in  worth  is  anything 
But  juflt  the  money  it  will  bring? 
And  Mrs.  Browning  did  not  draw 
very  much  upon    her  imagination 
when  she  represented  modem  so- 
ciety as  a  gigantic  market-place — 
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Each  flonl  ic  worth  so  much  on  'Change, 
And  marked,  like  sheep,  with  figures. 

This  spirit  is  making  its  way  into 
political  life,  and  the  conseqaenoe  is 
that  economy — ^not  efficiency — is 
established  as  the  test  of  snccessfhl 
administration,  and  the  House  of 
Commons  is  ceasing  to  be  the  senate 
of  an  empire  and  becoming  the  ves- 
try of  a  parisk  The  advantage  of 
literature  to  a  statesman  is  tlu^  it 
inclines  him  to  take  tho  imperiid  as 
opposed  to  the  parochial  view  of 

gablic  life.  The  parochial  mind 
asies  itself  upon  the  details  of  the 
franchise  or  of  the  ballot,  and  sees 
a  question  of  life  and  death  in  the 
difference  between  a  61.  and  a  4Z. 
rating-clause;  all  such  questiona 
being  to  the  other  (which  has  founq  i 
that  under  every  sort  of  constitutioii  ' 
men  have  heea  governed  well  if 
only  they  were  capable  of  being 
governed  at  all)  matters  truly  of 
no  real  moment  whatever.  The 
parochial  mind  cannot  rise  to  the 
conception  of  national  life  as  such — 
each  man  is  an  isolated  unit  who  is 
bound  to  look  after  himself,  and  the 
devil  take  the  hindmost;  whereas 
to  the  other,  the  conception  of 
national  existence,  not  merely  within 
the  limits  of  this  little  island,  but 
wherever  England  has  set  her  foot 
and  sent  her  sons,  is  one  of  the  most 
real — so  real  that  the  separation  of 
a  colony  from  the  mother  country 
is  in  its  estimation  as  painful  and 
unnatural  a  process  as  the  separa- 
tion of  a  branch  from  the  trui^  or 
of  a  limb  from  the  body.  The 
democracy  that  is  rising  up  among 
us  is  a  trade  democracy,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  unlike  most  democracies, 
a  democracy  without  ideas,  and 
without  any  conception  of  the  value 
of  ideas  as  bearing  upon  national 
unity  and  greatness.  The  notion 
of  some  nations  being  simplv  bound 
together  by  an  idea  is  in  its  eyes 
preposterous.  The  cost  of  the  priests 
who  ministered  before  the  altar 
would  have  been  denounced  by  Mr. 
McLaren  or  Mr.  Baxter  as  an  ex- 


travagance and  an  abuse ;  yet  tiiere 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Hebrew 
idea  of  God  was  the  living  principle 
and  tie  of  Hebrew  nationality.  But 
for  this  central  conception  thej 
would  have  sunk  into  the  abyss  of 
heathenism,  and,  serving  a  multi- 
tude of  unclean  deities,  would  have 
become  even  as  the  disorganised  and 
divided  idolaters  around  them. 

On  many  accounts,  therefore,  we 
ought  to  feel  grateful  to  men  like 
Mr.  Disraeli,  who  bring  with  them 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  to 
the  contests  of  political  life,  the 
temper  which  has  been  disciplined 
by  cultivation,  and  the  experience 
which  has  been  gathered  in  the 
company  of  great  thinkers  and 
writers.  The  vulgar,  prosaic,  arith- 
metical  Philistine  of  democracy  who 
cannot  be  made  to  understand  the 
advantage  of  studious  leisure  ;  who 
denounces  the  public  servant  who 
is  not  the  mere  creature  of  routine 
and  who  is  not  as  illiterate  as  his 
critic;  who  does  not  see  that  ^e 
true  test  of  capacity  is  how  a  man 
does  his  work,  and  tiiat  it  is  not  the 
length  of  time  occupied,  but  the 
thoroughness  with  wnich  the  work 
is  done,  that  is  the  important  con- 
sideration— ^is  the  giant  whom  at 
present  we  are  most  urgently  called 
lupon  to  assail  and  put  to  flight. 
\  Disraeli's  literary  and  political 
ir  has  been  a  protest — a  vigor- 
»us  and  not  altogether  unsuccessful 
►rotest — against  this  sordid  and 
vulgar  conception  of  public  dutf . 
His  influence  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons has  been,  if  not  spiritual,  yet 
anti-mechanical — ^in  thus  far,  at 
least,  that  his  career,  which  is  in 
itself  an  appeal  to  the  imagination, 
has  proved  that  wit  and  genius  and 
imagination — stocks  that  are  not 
quoted  on  'Change — are  still  powers 
in  the  land,  and  that  they  pay  even 
among  a  people  bent  on  money- 
making  and  indifferent  to  ideas. 

In  another  way  Mr.  Disraeli's 
literary  finish  has  been  of  immense 
advantage  to  the  House  of  Com- 
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mons.  A  national  assembly  onglit 
not  to  be  permitted  to  become  a 
mere  conclave  of  traders,  boisterous 
in  tone  and  slovenly  in  grammar. 
What  discipline  is  to  an  army,  the 
restraints  of  orderly  speech  are  to 
a  speaking  body.  Oratory  is  the 
discipline  of  the  senate.  Familiari- 
ties, colloquialisms,  the  want  of  self- 
respecting  reticence,  undisciplined 
discourtesy,  deprive  debate  not  only 
of  its  dignity  but  of  its  usefulness — 
they  inevitably  lead  to  anarchy.  To 
this,  twenty-five  years  ago  (the 
leaders  of  both  parties  being  slo- 
venly speakers  and  their  followers 
being  mainly  recruited  from  the 
Stock  Exchange  and  the  counting- 
house)  the  House  of  Commons  was 
fast  coming.  It  was  necessary  that 
its  members  should  be  reminded 
that  the  fine  weapons  employed  by 
the  old  orators  had  not  lost  their 
cunning,  and  that  wit  and  ridicule 
and  the  fire  of  genius  and  the  flow 
of  eloquent  words  were  still  potent 
.  unxiliaries  in  human  affairs.  It  is 
generally  admitted  that  within  the 
last  twenty  years  the  style  of  speak- 
ing in  the  House  of  Commons  has 
materially  improved  ;  and  I  am  con- 
fident that  much  of  this  improve- 
ment  is  to  be  attributed  to  Mr. 
Disraeli,  and  to  that  finished  and 
animated  series  of  orations  which 
revolutionised  our  party  life. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether 
Mr.  Disraeli's  best  work  (looked  at 
merely  from  a  critical  and  literary 
point  of  view)  is  to  be  found  in  his 
^speeches  or  in  his  books — whether 
he  is  a  writer  who  has  accidentally 
turned  speaker  or  a  speaker  who 
has  accidentally  turned  writer.  I 
have  never  greatly  admired  the  early 
Protectionist  speeches  in  which  he 
tissailed  Sir  Robert :  they  are  splen- 
didly impertinent  and  audacious, 
and  we  know  that  Sir  Robert  did 
not  like  them ;  but  the  invective  is 
laboured,  and  the  irony  is  not  inci- 
sive but  simply  savage.  The  pic- 
ture altogether  is  as  black  as  one  of 
Rembrandt's  etchings ;  the  delicate 


tints,  the  natural  play  of  light  and 
shadow  having  been  omitted.  There 
are  many  scenes  and  dialogues  and 
characters  in  the  novels  that  are 
vastly  superior  to  this  portrait 
of  Sir  Robert,  much  as  it  was  ap- 
plauded in  its  day;  but  I  do  not 
think  there  is  anything,  even  in 
Gonmgshf/f  quite  equal  to  the  airy 
quizzing,  the  refined  and  brilliant 
cJiafff  the  gentlemanly  and  good- 
humoured  banter  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston,  Lord  John  Russell,  Sir  Charles 
Wood,  and  other  House  of  Com- 
mons men  whose  names  are  passing 
away,  which  is  to  be  found  in  Mr. 
Disraeli's  later  speeches.  Carica- 
tures more  or  less,  no  doubt,  but 
caricatures  by  a  man  who  has  a 
naturally  fine  eye  for  the  nicest 
traits  of  character.  They  are  won- 
derfully true,  and  yet  to  some  extent 
ideal,  Hke  the  cartoons  that  Richard 
Doyle  used  to  contribute  in  the  old 
days  to  PwiieJi,  Let  any  idle  ad- 
mirer of  Mr.  Disraeli  collect  the 
lightly- touched,  wittily-  conceived 
sketches  which  may  be  gleaned 
from  the  speeches  delivered  by  tlie 
leader  of  the  Opposition  between 
1848  and  1858,  and  he  will  bring 
together  a  striking  gallery  of  his- 
torical portraits,  far  more  true  to 
the  life  than  historical  portraits 
conmionly  are. 

It  has  been  the  fashion  all  along 
to  speak  slightingly  of  Mr.  Disraeli's 
novels.  He  himself  confessed  in 
the  preface  to  the  fifth  edition  of 
Coningshy — *  It  was  not  originally 
the  intention  of  the  writer  to  adopt 
the  form  of  fiction  as  the  instru- 
ment to  scatter  his  suggestions, 
but,  after  reflection,  he  resolved  to 
avail  himself  of  a  method  which, 
in  the  temper  of  the  times,  offered 
the  best  chance  of  influencing 
opinion.' 

That  ingenious  writer.  Dr.  Diony- 
sius  Diamond,  founding  upon  tliis 
observation,  and  replying  to  a  critic 
who  had  said  that  there  was  more 
flesh  and  blood  in  one  of  the  Wa- 
verley  novels   than  in  the  whole 
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of  Mr.  Disraeli's,  has  observed  in 
his  treatise  on  ForgoUeah  Master^ 
pieces : — 

True ;'  but  Disraeli  wrote  Caningshy^  and 
Bibylf  and  Tancred  not  to  limn  a  character, 
but  to  ventilate  a  creed  and  create  a  party. 
We  must  not,  therefore,  judge  his  novels 
as  we  judge  those  of  our  ordinary  novel- 
writers.  We  do  not  ask,  Is  this  a  first-rate 
romance?  but,  Has  it  served  the  cause  it 
was  written  to  serve?  When  that  cause 
has  triumphed  it  may  be  put  away.  When 
the  enemy  is  wounded  to  death  the  weapon 
may  be  hung  up  in  the  banquet-hall.  '  A 
thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever.'  A  perfect 
piece  of  art — an  Apollo  or  a  Cymbeline — 
has  a  right  to  endtire  upon  the  earth  while 
^  time  endures.  It  draws  its  life  irom  a 
perennial  spring.  Unlike  fashion,  it  never 
grows  old.  The  coat,  the  cloak,  the  ruffles 
of  this  year  are  out  of  date  next  year. 
Founded  on  no  large  principles,  drawing 
their  nourishment  from  the  fancy  of  the 
saloon  and  the  caprice  of  the  boudoir  only, 
they  perish  with  the  fancy  and  the  caprice. 
Thus  it  is  with  the  logic  of  the  lawyer  and 
the  eloquence  of  the  statesman;  and  thus  it 
is  with  the  poem,  the  drama,  the  picture, 
when  these  are  used  as  instruments  to 
enforce  the  politics  of  the  hour.  Immortal 
forms  rush  into  the  batile,  and  are  stricken 
and  perish  like  mortals.  But  the  contest 
at  least  becomes  exciting  when  the  gods 
minsle  with  men ;  when  wit,  and  wine,  and 
stoned  song,  and  the  fire  of  genius  are 
used  for  the  common  purposes  of  life — to 
plant  a  party  in  power,  to  hurl  a  demagogue 
into  the  dirt  out  of  which  he  sprang,  to 
scathe  a  political  charlatan.  True,  genius 
so  employed  must  quickly  die,  but  let  no 
vain  moan  be  made  over  its  ashes.  The 
fieeting  satire  serves  its  end,  and  rounds  its 
orb  as  well  as  the  severe  and  lofly  epic. 
The  politician  who  writes  a  poem  to  be- 
spatter his  rival  does  not  care  that  it 
should  survive  the  fall  of  the  Minister. 
Coningsby  is  dead,  but  Mr.  Disraeli  is 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  the  ephemerae  do  not  die  with  the 
day;  sometimes  the  brightest  sparks  are 
struck  out  in  that  sharp  and  angry  col- 
lision; sometimes  a  trifle,  lighted  by  the 
electric  fire,  survives  the  annals  of  ^ 
empire.  The  Attic  salt  preserves  them 
fresh  and  green,  and  the  nicknames  of 
Aristophanes  survive  when  the  Phidian 
*  Zeus '  has  perished. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Dr.  Diamond 
.  is  rather  too  frank  in  his  admis- 
sions.   It  is  true  that  Mr.  Disraeli's 
novels   are  in   one   sense   brilliant 
essays  on  politics :  but  it  is  equally 


tme  that  thej  are  first>rate  lo- 
mances,  abounding  in  amusing  nar* 
rative,  in  sparkling  dialogue,  in 
vivid  delineations  of  life.  The  re- 
putation that  they  are  political  is 
of  course  against  them:  the  most 
ardent  readers  of  romance  are  not^ 
as  a  rule,  ardent  politicianB :  and  it 
is  difficult  to  persucule  the  public 
that  a  man  who  writes  a  novel 
which  is  avowedly  polidcal  can 
be  at  once  witty  and  wise.  But 
the  tmth  is  that  (apart  altogether 
from  the  political  philosophy  which 
they  propound)  Coningsby^  Sibyl^ 
Tancredf  and  the  others,  abound  in 
passages  that  are  worthy  of  Con- 
greve  or  Sheridan,  and  that  have 
as  fair  a  claim  to  immortality  as 
the  best  passages  in  The  Ikmbh 
DeaZer  or  The  School  for  Scandal. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected,  indeed^ 
that  such  novels  could  attain  a 
popularity  equal  to,  or  of  the  kind 
enjoyed  by,  the  writings  of  Mr. 
Dickens,  Mr.  Thackeray,  or  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  Dickens  and  Thack- 
eray  are  essentially  social  writers, 
whereas  the  interest  which  Mr- 
Disraeli  excites  is  to  a  great  extent 
an  intellectual  interest  only.  OThejf 
deal  with  men  as  such — he  deak 
with  men  chiefly  on  the  political 
side.  Their  compass  is  as  wide  as 
the  reach  of  human  joy  or  human 
misery ;  his  are  to  a  certain  extent 
class-novels — tho  books  of  the  pri- 
vileged caste  who  minister  befoie 
the  ark  of  the  Constitution,  and 
which  require  a  glossary  for  the 
uninitiated.  Henrietta  Temple^  in- 
deed, is  the  finest  of  love-stories, 
and  will  be  read  by  those  who  are 
in  love,  and  by  those  who  have 
been  in  love,  with  endless  enjoy- 
ment. But  the  three  great  novels 
— Gomngshy^  Sibyl,  Tancred — are 
mainly  political ;  the  social  sketches, 
though  inimitable  as  sketches,  being 
kept  in  strict  subordination  to  the 
delineations  of  political  life  and 
political  character  and  thought. 

Regarding  these  novels  in  a  more 
closely  critical  spirit,  I  should  be 
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disposed  to  sv^  tha^  they  display 
marked  intelleetaal  intrepidity,  and 
an  nnTuroally  fine  insight  into  cha- 
racster  —  dsdring    spe^ilation     and 
Dntoli-like  obaeryatioii--H3lothed  in 
apt,    delicate,    and  felicitoits    lan- 
gxuige.    In  8a<^  terms  a  oritic  wonld 
be  inclined  to  characterise  certain 
of  Bolingbroke's  writings — such  as 
Ma  description  of  the  Pretender's 
Court  at  Gommeroy-— «nd  in  tmil^ 
there  is  considerable  resemblanee 
between  Mr.  Disraeli  and  the  '  all- 
accomplished '  St.  John.     Some  of 
Bolingbroke's  sketches  of  character 
are  almost  as  incisive  as  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli's ;  and  the  declamatory  inyec- 
tire   of  both  has  seldom  been  ri- 
Talled<^aii  invective  which  never 
degenerates  into  the  language  of 
scolding,  bat  i&  tranquil  and  dis- 
criminatdng  even  in  its  passion.  St. 
John's  speeolative  &calty  was  as 
bold  as  Disraeli's;    both  of  them 
delight  in  those  mental  feats  which 
axe  the  amnsement  of  men  who  are 
partly  poets  and  partly  logicians. 
Perfectly    fearless    and    perfectly 
frank,  they  try  conclusions  without 
being  a  bit  afraid  of  breaking  their 
necks.    All  this  is  due  to  a  certain 
large  and  tolerant  habit  of  mind — 
the  imperial  as  distinct  from  the 
pejt>chial  temper.     To  such  a  mind 
the  idea  of  renouncing  our  colonial 
empire,  for  instance,  simply  because 
the     connection     is     occasionally 
troublesome  and  burdensome,  must 
be  utterly  contemptible.    Mr.  Dis- 
raeli is  too  fond  of  epigram  to  make 
an  absolutely  philosophical  writer ; 
but  there  is  an  immense  deal  of 
really  striking  thinking  in  his  writ- 
ings.   His  detractors  are  constantly 
exclaiming,    'This    is    paradox' — 
which  is  true  perhaps ;  but  then  it 
is  paradox  which  could  have  been 
started  only  by  a  man  of  real  intel- 
leotual  force.     It  is  the  paradox  of 
a  hiffhly  inventive  and  self-reliant 
intellect. 
The  speculative  fearlessness  which 

n\  a  peculiar  charm  to   these 
s  is  the  native  language  of  a 


character  which  in  the  most  abso- 
lute sense  is  self-reliant.  Of  ail  our 
politicians,  Mr.  Disraeli  is  tiie  only 
one  who  has  dared  to  be  eccentric. 
No  living  num  is  less  under  the 
sway  of  current  influences.  The 
authority  of  contemporary  c^inion 
does  not  enslave  him  as  it  does 
most  of  us.  From  beginning  to 
end  of  his  career  he  has  shown 
perfect  confidence  in  himself  His 
earlier  works  and  speeches  were 
characterised  by  a  spirit  of  serene 
audacity  which,  even  when  most 
wildly  inconsistent,  was  not  want- 
ing in  a  certain  reckless  fidelity. 
Coningsbyy  Sibyl,  and  Tancred,  are 
the  finished  and  artistic  elaborations 
of  a  mature  intellect ;  but  they  are 
conceived  in  a  spirit  as  daring  and 
intrepid.  In  ihe  earlier  an  ardent 
imagination  ran  riot;  in  the  later 
the  imagination  gives  animation  to 
the  narrative  and  brilliancy  to  the 
invective,  but  Pegasus  is  no  longer 
permitted  to  take  the  bit  between 
his  teeth,  and  bolt  with  his  rider. 

The  conception  of  public  life 
which  the  political  novels  were 
written  to  enforce  was  certainly  a 
bold  one.  Sir  Bobert  Peel  was  the 
great  man  of  the  time.  He  was  the 
fountain  of  political  light  and  wis- 
dom. He  had  called  a  Tory  Cosmos 
out  of  chaos.  He  was  the  saviour 
of  English  society.  Then  suddenly, 
without  any  warning  whatever, 
yoimg  Coningsby  rose  from  the 
benches  behind  Cktmaliel's  back, 
and  un^Muringly  denounced  what 
he  was  pleased  to  term  the  immo- 
rality of  his  career.  Peel's  policy 
of  Conservatism  is  treated  in  the 
novels  with  deliberate  scorn — as  a 
sort  of  transcendental  swindle — a 
gigantic  common-place  without  a 
principle  or  an  idea.  I  have  never 
been  of  opinion  that  the  assaults 
upon  Sir  Robert  in  Mr.  Disraeli's 
Protectionist  speeches  belong  to  the 
highest  order  of  invective,  though 
they  are  hardly  inferior,  after  all,  to 
Bolingbroke's  jGunous  invectives 
against  Walpole  ;  but  nothing  in  its 
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way  can  be  more  perfect  than  the 
airj  and  artftil  jet  nnspariog  ridi- 
cule which  in  Conmgsby  and  Sibyl 
is  kkvished  upon  the  political  tactics 
with  which  the  name  of  Peel  is 
identified,  not  altogether  without 
reason  it  must  be  confessed. 

After  the  lapse  of  thirty  years 
one  can  still  remember  the  keen  zeet 
with  which  the  adorable  yonthfol 
arrogance  of  Coningsby  and  Henry 
Sidney  and  Backhorst  was  enjoyed 
at  the  time. 

*  Bj  Jore  !*  said  the  panting  Bnckhnnt, 
-throwing  himBelf  on  the  to^,  *  it  was  well 

^  Klone:  noTer  was  anything  better  done.  An 
jmmense  trinmph!  The  greatest  triumph 
the  ConservatiTe  caase  has  had.  And  yet,' 
'  he  added,  laughing,  •  if  any  fellow  were  to 
rask  me  what  the  Conserradye  canse  is,  I 
.4im  sure  I  should  not  know  what  to  say.* 

'  Why,  it's  the  cause  of  our  glorious  in- 

.  stitutions,'    said    Coningsby.     *  A    crown 

robbed  of  its  preroeatires ;  a  Church  con- 

•  trolled  by  a  commission ;  and  an  aristocracy 

"  that  does  not  lead.' 

'  Under  whose  genial  influence  the  order 
of  the  peasantry,  *'  a  country's  pride,"  has 
vanished  from  the  &ce  of  the  land,'  said 
Henry  Sidney,  *  is  succeeded  by  a  race  of 
serfs,  who  are  called  labourers,  and  who 
bum  ricks.' 

'  Under  which,'  continued  Coningsby, '  the 
.Crown  has  become  a  cipher,  the  Church  a 
.sect,  the  nobility  drones,  and  the  people 
drudges.' 

*  It  is  the  great  constitutional  cause,'  said 
^Xord  Vere,  Hhat  refuses  everything  to 
^opposition,  yields  everything  to  agitation, 
.conservative  in  Parliament,  destructive  out 
rof  doors;  that  has  no  objection  to  any 
•change  provided  only  it  be  effected  by  un- 
authorised means.' 

'The  first  public  association  of  men,' 
said  Coninffsby,  *  who  have  worked  for  an 
avowed  end  without  enunciating  a  single 
principle.' 

'  And  who  have  established  political  in- 
fidelity throughout  the  land,'  said  Lord 
Henry. 

*By  Jove!'  said  Buckhurst,  *wliat  in- 
fernal fools  we  have  made  ourselves  this 
last  week  I* 

This  is  highly  epigrammatic ;  bnt 
what,  it  is  often  asked,  has  the  riyal 
policy  achieved,  what  has  'Tonng 
England  '  done  for  us  P  The  tannt 
coming  from  a  political  opponent 
is  certainly  fair  enough ;  yet  it  can 
hPLrdly  be  said  that  a  poHcy,  how« 


ever  &ntastic,  which  aimed  ai 
making  the  tone  of  pablie  life  in 
England  less  mechanic  and  more 
generously  intellectaal,  less  sordid 
and  more  ideal,  was  a  policy  dictated 
by  an  altogether  unworthy  ambitkiD. 
That  ideas  should  govern  nations — 
not  superficial  dexterity,  not  deco- 
rous plausibiHiy,  not  solemn  cant — 
this  was  the  firat  article  in  its  creed, 
and  there  are  many  articles  (even 
among  the  Thirty-nine)  that  oooM 
be  more  advantageously  dispensed 
with. 

I  have  said  that  there  are 
character-sketches  in  these  novels 
that  would  do  credit  to  Ckmgreve  or 
Sheridan,  and  what  may  be  called 
the  Congreve  and  Sheridan  class  arc 
without  doubt  the  best.  Taper, 
Tadpole,  Count  Mirabel  (who  is  an 
earlier  De  Florae),  the  Emir  Esk- 
radeen,  Leander  the  French  chef^ 
Lady  Firebrace,  Mrs.  Ghiy  Flouency, 
young,  romantic,  speculative  Lady 
Bertie  and  Bellair,  and  old  Lady 
Bellair  herself^  '  the  prettiest 
liveliest,  smallest,  best-dressed,  and 
oldest  little  lady  in  the  world  '  (Mr. 
Disraeli,  by  the  way,  is  as  success- 
ful as  Mr.  Dickens  in  finding  apt 
names  for  his  characters)  are  painted 
with  a  force  and  clearness  that  could 
not  be  surpassed.  The  club  talk 
between -the  dandies  and  the  poHti- 
cians  is  about  as  sparkling  dialogue 
as  we  have  in  the  language — tl^ 
is  nothing  more  lively  or  idiomatic 
in  Love  for  Love,  One  figure,  indeed, 
is  carved  in  deeper  and  graver  lines 
than  Congreve  cared  to  use — though 
Lady  Wishfort,  indeed,  in  her  fs^, 
foolish,  frivolous,  forlorn  old  age 
is  an  almost  tragic  conception. 
It  must  be  sorrowfully  conmssed 
that  Mr.  Bigby  is  inimitable.  The 
character  is  firmly  realised  from  the 
outset,  and  it  is  worked  out  with 
remorseless  consistency  —  a  new 
trait  being  disclosed  in  each  suc- 
cessive paragraph  until  the  picture 
of  blustering  baseness  is  complete. 
There  is  no  hesitation  or  indeciaion 
*— each  touch  is  clear,  cutting,  direct, 
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satiric.  It  deserves  to  occupy  a 
pedestal  in  the  Temple  (or  Hospital) 
of  Fame,  not  flEtr  removed  from  tliose 
vrhere  stand  the  sharply-ontlined 
figures  on  which  Ben  Jonson  ex- 
pended his  indnstrious  animosity 
and  untiring  scorn.  Mr.  Bigby's 
Review  has  never  forgiven  Mr. 
Rigby's  satirist.  That  Mr.  Disraeli 
slionld  lead  the  Tory  party  has  ap- 
j>eared  to  it  a  surprising  and  incre- 
dible phenomenon,  and  it  has  osten- 
tatiously (and  perhaps  in  a  party 
view  unnecessarily  and  disloyally) 
proclaimed  its  surprise  and  incre- 
dulity. But  are  not  quite  as  sur- 
prising emotions  aroused  when  we 
reflect  that  the  literary  fortunes  of 
Toryism  have  been  entrusted  to  a 
Quarterly^  in  which  a  Radical  ex- 
tols the  Monarchy  and  a  Socinian 
exalts  the  Church? 

The  critics  said  at  the  time  that 
in  Tancred  a  failure  of  power  was 
manifest.  It  has,  I  think,  less 
Bparkle,  but  more  humour.  Upon  the 
whole  it  is  to  my  mind — especially 
throughout  its  Eastern  scenes 
(vivid  and  splendid  as  an  Arabian 
sky) — the  most  enjoyable  of  the 
series.  There  is  a  sort  of  spiritual 
riot  about  that  eccentric  pilgrimage, 
and  a  soft  breezy  laughter  is  evolved 
by  the  incongruities  of  Eastern  life, 
which  with  infinite  ze8t,picturesque- 
ness,  and  colour,  it  depicts  —  its 
splendour  and  its  squalor,  its  eternal 
memories  and  its  petty  intrigues, 
Eva  cherishing  in  solitude  the  lofby 
traditions  of  her  race,  and  Fakra- 
deen  living  upon  the  excitement  or 
(perhaps  one  might  say)  the  interest 
of  his  debts.  __  j 

To  return  from  the  past  to  the 
present. 

Lothair  is  undoubtedly  a  really 
amusing  and  interesting  book,  but 
as  a  literary  work  it  cannot  be 
placed  beside  Tancred  or  Sibyl — for 
two  reasons.  We  detect,  in  the 
first  place,  the  occasional  infelioiigr 
and  nnfamiliarity  of  the  pen  which 
has  been  long  laid  aside.  There 
have  always   been   curiously    im- 


mature passages  in  Mr.  Disraeli's 
books  —  passages  of  laboured  and 
tawdry  rhetoric,  which  were  brought 
into  imfortunate  and  undeserved 
prominence  by  the  airy  finish  and 
eminent  exactness  of  the  work  in 
which  they  were  set.  But  in 
Lothair  the  dra/moMs  personce  them- 
selves are  generally  unsubstantial 
and  unreal.  They  are,  with  a  few 
admirable  exceptions,  lay-figures 
without  distinct  or  urgent  indi- 
vidualii^  of  any  sort,  whereas  the 
actors  m  the  earlier  books  were 
obviously  the  productions  of  a  man 
whose  genius  was  not  merely 
mimetic  but  finely  dramatic — ever}* 
character  in  Goningsby,  for  instance, 
being  true  to  the  life,  and  instinct 
with  vital  force.  A  good  deal  of 
the  unreality  of  Lothair  is  due,  it 
may  be,  to  the  excessively  exalted 
station  in  life  which  the  hero  and 
his  companions  occupy.  Mr.  Disraeli 
in  his  time  has  made  dukes — not  on 
pi^r  merely — and  he  consequently 
knows  more  about  dukes  than  any 
other  literary  man.  A  friend  of 
mine  who  ventured  to  introduce  a 
duke  into  one  of  his  romances,  de- 
fended himself  on  the  ground  that 
the  majority  of  novel-readers  liked 
to  mix  with  the  aristocracy,  and 
that  a  duke  did  not  cost  more  than 
a  simple  knight  or  a  baron.  This 
is  true  in  a  sense ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  novel  composed  entirely  of 
dukes  is  apt  to  become  as  mono- 
tonous and  insipid  as  a  novel  com. 
posed  entirely  of  archangels  would 
be.  The  public  know  that  there 
are  dukes  as  they  know  that  there 
are  archangels,  but  they  hold  as 
little  actual  intercourse  with  the 
one  class  as  with  the  other.  Some 
interest  might  be  got  out  of  a  poor 
duke,  or  an  improper  duke,  or  a 
duke  who  was  on  the  turf,  or  a 
duke  who  swore  at  his  duchess — in 
the  same  way  that  Milton  succeeds 
in  interesting  us  in  his  rebel  arch- 
angel; but  none  of  the  dukes  in 
Lothair  have  less  than  200,000/.  a- 
year,  all  of  them  are  exemplaiy 
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Aiembers  of  iociaty,  who  are  in  the 
way  of  going  to  church  two  or 
three  days  a  week^  who  partake  of 
the  Holy  Gommomon  at  eight 
o'ok)ck  in  the  morning,  and  whose 
talk  is  ae  dull  as  i£e  House  of 
Lords  itself.  The  most  lively  huoj 
can  make  nothing  of  a  duke  with 
200,000^.  per  annum,  with  iron  in 
Scotland,  and  slate  in  Wales,  and  a 
palace  in  eveiy  county  in  England. 
Such  a  suldime  creature  can  afford 
to  dispense  with  the  gifts  of  the 
most  beneyolent  story-teller.  like 
Minerva^  he  has  come  into  the 
world  armed  at  bXL  points,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  imagine  or  record  the 
simggles  of  a  hero  whose  cheques 
are  always  honoured,  and  who 
keeps  the  best  house,  the  best 
horses,  and  the  best  wine  in  town. 

The  adventures  of  a  young  fellow 
on  his  way  through  the  world,  who 
starts  without  a  penny  in  his  purse, 
have  been  often  used  in  fiction,  and 
must  always  retain  a  special  interest 
for  the  mfijority  of  mankind.  Of 
this  grand  serious  interest  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli's  choice  of  subject  necessarily 
deprives  him ;  and  Lothair  (even 
were  he  capable  of  any  sustained 
mental  exertion)  is  not  permitted 
to  take  part  in  that  other,  and  per« 
haps  stiffer,  conflict  for  which 
w^th  and  station  do  not  necessa- 
rily disqualify  a  man,  and  which  is 
now  being  fought  out  around  us  in 
this  stirring  nineteenth  century. 
He  is  placed  among  Cardinals,  and 
Monsignores,  and  Phoebuses,  and 
Members  of  Mary  Anne  societies, 
who  are,  after  all,  the  mere  eccen- 
tricities and  excrescences  of  our 
intellectual  world. 

As  the  men  are  all  noble  and 
wealthy,  so  the  women  are  all 
beautiM  and  &ultless.  Even  their 
Christian  names  are  not  such  as 
belonff  to  common  day :  there  are 
Theodoras  and  Euphrosynes  and 
Alberthas  and  Corisandes,  but  no 
Kates  or  Jennys.  The  numerous 
daughters  of  the  house  of  Brentham 
are  as  like  each  other  m  a  plateful 


of  peas.  Corisande  is  the  ProtesU 
ant  heroine — Clare  Arundel  is  the 
instrument  of  Roman  intrigue; 
but  the  iame-blue  bigotry  of  the  one 
is  quite  as  colourless  aa  the  elegant 
asoetioism  of  the  other.  Both  these 
young  persons  belong  to  the  diss 
of  pretty  devotees  who  are  so  oom- 
mcm  now-a-days  in  either  comnui- 
nion,  and  who  have  been  pleasantly 
satirised  by  Jasper  Maine  in  his 

She  works  religvmspetticoAts:  fbrfloven 
She'll  make  cnmch'hiirforiea ;    her  Dae& 

doth 
So  sanctify  my  coshionets,  besides 
Hy  smock-sleeves  hare  snch  holy  embroi- 
deries, 
And  am  so  learned,  that  I  fear  in  tiae 
All  my  apparel  will  be  quoted  bj 
Some  pure  instmctor. 

She  is  all  fault  who  hath  no  fiudt 
at  aU,  and  these  young  ladies  are 
much  too  good  for  a  world  which  in 
a  moral  point  of  view  is  rather  in- 
firm. A  slight  spice  of  the  devil  is 
needed  to  make  an  angel  agreeaUe 
or  a  woman  perfect;  and  we  are 
at  the  end  half  inclined  to  forgive 
Miss  Arundel  just  because  she 
turns  out  to  be  tricky  and  rather 
addicted  to  intrigue.  The  truth  is 
that  after  three  volumes  of  Al- 
berthas and  Theodoras  and  Cori- 
sandes, the  most  severely  moral 
reader  cannot  help  exclaiming,  *0 
for  one  hour  of  Becky  Sharp  ! ' 

How  does  it  happen,  then,  that 
Lothavr  interests  and  amuses  as  it 
clearly  does  ?  The  secret  lies  in  its 
incessant  vivacity.  It  is  a  Inighi^ 
gay,  cheerful,  animated  book.  Mr. 
Disraeli  has  been  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  and  Prime  Minister  c£ 
England,  but  he  has  also  been  ibr 
the  last  thirty  years  the  best-abused 
man  amonff  us  (the  press,  by  the 
way,  in  the  early  political  days 
treated  their  brother  of  the  quill 
rather  shabbily),  and  he  itn^ 
have  been  forgiven  had  his  last 
novel  been  somewhat  sadder  than 
its  predecessors — had  it  sought  to 
enforce  from  a  modem  point  of 
view  the  burden  of  the  did  ooat- 
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plaint,  'Yaniiy  of  vanities,  all  id 
vanity  and  yexation  of  spirit/  Ab 
Peel  had  his  DisraeH,  so  Disraeli 
has  had  his  Cecil.  He  is,  more- 
over, no  longer  young,  and  scarcely 
any  writer  ever  relished  youth  more 
than  Mr.  Disraeli  did,  and  still 
does,  as  we  may  gather  from  what 
the  Princess  of  Tivoli  says  to 
Lothair:  'Oh,  you  have  many,  many 
scrapes  awaiting  you.  You  may 
look  forward  to  at  least  ten  years 
of  blunders — that  is,  illusions — 
that  is,  happiness.  Fortunate  young 
man  ! '  But  Mr.  Disraeli  at  sixty- 
five  is  as  radiant  as  Vivian  Grey, 
as  sunny  as  the  youthful  Apollo. 
He  has  survived  Protection.  He 
is  not  depressed  by  Mr.  Gladstone's 
majority.  He  does  not  despair  of  tiie 
republic,  though  the  Irish  Church 
is  abolished.  He  has  been  lectured 
and  hectored  and  jeered  at  and 
screamed  at ;  and,  after  all  these 
hard  words,  he  comes  up  with  in- 
finite good  humour  and  a  fine 
tolerance,  and  quiazes  his  critics 
and  laughs  at  his  rivals,  and  is 
the  best  of  company.  Even  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith,  who  before  he  left 
Egypt  and  entered  the  Promised 
Land  (where,  by  the  way,  the 
grapes  seem  somewhat  sour)  de- 
livered a  not  altogether  compli- 
mentary lecture  on  '  Benjamin 
Disraeli '  to  provincial  audiences,  is 
despatched  in  half-a-dozen  con- 
temptuous sentences.  It  has  been 
said  that  our  present  Prime  Minister 
would  be  a  much  greater  man  if  he 
could  laugh  at  a  joke,  especially  at 
a  joke  against  nimself ;  but  it  is 
clear  that  'he  whom  men  call 
Dizzy'  possesses  this  element  of 
greatness,  for  Mr.  Phoebus,  who 
believes  in  Aryan  manners  and 
Aryan  culture,  is  obviously  a 
pleasant  caricature  of  the  writer's 
own  early  theories  about  race — ^ 
theories,  indeed,  not  yet  renounced. 
The  narrative  itself  is  full  of 
movement  and  adventure.  It  be- 
longs to  what  maybe  called  the  fiorid 
order  of  literary  architecture.      I 


do  not  know  any  book  with  which 
it  could  precisely  be  brought  into 
comparison,  except,  perhaps,  The 
Arahian  Nights,  or  M.  Dumas' 
Monte  Christo,  or  Edmond  About's 
King  of  the  Mountains.  Lothair  is 
nearly  caught  and  killed  at  a 
Fenian  meeting;  he  goes  through 
the  Garibaldi  campaign  of  1867  ^ 
he  is  desperately  wounded  at  the 
battle  of  Montana;  the  Holy  Virgin 
herself  bears  him  to  Borne,  and  tiie 
ghost  of  Theodora  appears  to  him 
in  the  Colosseum  ;  he  gets  to  Malta 
in  an  open  fishing  boat ;  he  spends 
a  sunmier  with  Mr.  Phosbus  in  a 
Greek  island,  whwe  a  modified 
paganism  is  still  enjoyed  by  the 
natives ;  he  discourses  with  a  mys* 
terious  Syrian  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  and  is  embraced  by  a 
Turkish  pasha  in  the  desert  (nothing 
is  heard,  alas !  of  Eva  or  Fakra- 
deen)  ;  yet  the  pages  sparkle  with 
smart  allusions  which  can  be  ap- 
preciated by  a  May  fair  audience 
only,  and  the  story  closes  some 
time  during  last  autumn !  The 
combination  of  romantic  adventure 
with  the  contemporary  epigram  of 
the  smoking-room  and  '  the  impas- 
sioned tittle-tattle'  of  the  drawing- 
room,  produces  a  curious  impres- 
sion— an  impression  not  unlike  that 
which  must  have  been  made  by 
the  wonderful  eyes  of  Euphrosyne 
Cantacuzene,  in  which  we  are  told 
'mockery  blended  with  Ionian 
splendour.'  Lothair  is  the  Ardbia/iv 
Nights  translated  into  modem  ro- 
mance. 

Then  the  treatment  of  most  of 
the  subordinate  characters  is  ex- 
tremely feHcitous.  I  am  not  quite 
sure  what  to  say  of  Mrs.  Campian— 
she  is  very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  an 
heroic  conception,  and  the  part  she 
takes  in  the  Garibaldi  campaign  is 
related  with  inmiense  spirit  and 
sympathy.  But  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Putney 
GKles,  Mr.  Phcebus,  and  Lord  St. 
Aldegonde  are  admirable  sketches. 
Mr.  Phoebus  is  a  contemporary  artist^ 
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whose  yanity,  vivacity,  and  genius 
are  entirely  irrepressible,  and  who 
attributes  all  the  evils  of  modem 
life  to  the  disturbance  of  Aryan 
society  and  Aryan  manners  by 
'  Semitic  hallucinations.'  He  is  in- 
troduced to  us  at  Mrs.  Campian's. 

*  Abtan  principles/  said  Mr.  Phoebus ; 
*  not  merely  the  study  of  nature,  but  of 
beftutifU  nature;  the  art  of  design  in  a 
country  inhabited  by  a  first-rate  nice,  and 
where  the  laws,  the  manners,  the  customs, 
are  calculated  to  maintain  the  health  and 
beauty  of  a  first-rate  race.  In  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  these  conditions  obtained  from 
the  age  of  Pericles  to  the  age  of  Hadrian 
in  pure  Aryan  communities,  but  Semitism 
began  then  to  prevail,  and  ultimately 
triumphed.  Semitism  has  destroyed  art; 
it  taught  man  to  despise  his  own  body,  and 
the  essence  of  art  is  to  honour  the  human 
frame.' 

*  I  am  afraid  I  ought  not  to  talk  about 
such  things,'  said  Lotbair ; '  but  if  by  Semit- 
ism you  mean  religion,  surely  the  Italian 
painters  inspired  by  Semitism  did  some- 
tliing.' 

*  Great  things,'  said  Mr.  Phoebus ;  '  some 
of  the  greatest.  Semitism  gave  them  sub- 
jects, but  the  Renaissance  gave  them  Aryan 
art,  and  it  gave  that  art  to  a  purely  Aryan 
race.  But  Semitism  rallied  in  the  shape  of 
the  Beformation,  and  swept  all  away.  When 
Leo  the  Tenth  was  pope,  popery  was  pagan ; 
popery  is  now  Christian  and  art  is  extinct.' 

*  I  cannot  enter  into  such  controversies,' 
said  Lothnir.  *  Every  day  I  feel,  more  and 
more,  I  am  extremely  ignorant.' 

'Do  not  reffret  it,'  said  Mr.  Phoebus. 
'  What  you  call  ignorance  is  your  strength. 
By  ignorance  you  mean  a  want  of  know- 
ledge of  books.  Books  are  fatal ;  they  aro 
the  curse  of  the  human  race.  Nine-tenths 
of  existing  books  are  nonsense,  and  the 
clever  books  are  the  refutation  of  that  non- 
sense. The  greatest  misfortune  that  ever 
befel  man  was  the  invention  of  printing. 
Printing  has  destroyed  education.  Art  is 
a  great  thing,  and  Science  is  a  great  thing ; 
but  all  that  art  and  science  can  reveal  can 
be  taught  by  man  and  by  his  attributes — 
his  voice,  his  hand,  his  eye.  The  essence 
of  education  is  the  education  of  the  body. 
Beauty  and  health  are  the  chief  sources  of 
happiness.  Men  should  live  in  the  air; 
their  exercises  should  be  regular,  varied, 
scientific.  To  render  his  body  strong  and 
supple  is  the  first  duty  of  man.  He  should 
develop  and  completely  master  the  whole 
muscular  system.  What  I  admire  in  the 
order  to  which  you  belong  is  that  they  do 
live  in  the  air ;  that  they  excel  in  athletic 
«ports ;    that    they    can   only   speak   one 


language ;  and  that  they  never  read.  This 
is  not  a  complete  education,  but  it  is  tiie 
highest  education  since  the  GredL.' 

*  What  you  say  I  feel  encouraging/  said 
Lothair,  repressing  a  smile, '  fi>r  I  my»lf 
live  very  much  in  the  air,  and  am  foad 
of  all  sports;  but  I  confess  I  am  often 
ashamed  of  being  so  poor  a  linguist,  and 
was  seriously  thinking  that  I  ought  to 
read.' 

'  No  doubt  every  man  should  combine  an 
intellectual  with  a  physical  training,'  re- 
plied Mr.  Phoebus ;  *  but  the  popular  con- 
ception of  the  means  is  radically  wrong. 
Youth  should  attend  lectures  on  art  and 
science  bv  the  most  illustrious  professors, 
and  should  converse  together  afterwards  oo 
what  they  have  heard.  They  should  leain 
to  talk ;  it  is  a  rare  accomplishment,  and 
extremely  healthy.  Th*y  should  have  muse 
always  at  their  meals.  The  theatre,  entirdy 
remodelled  and  reformed,  and  under  a 
minister  of  state,  should  be  an  important 
element  of  education.  I  should  not  object 
to  the  recitation  of  lyric  poetry.  That  is 
enough.  I  would  not  have  a  book  in  the 
house^  or  even  see  a  newspaper.' 

*  These  are  Aryan  principles  ?  *  said 
Lothair. 

*They  are,'  said  Mr.  Phoebus;  'sind  of 
such  principles,  I  believe,  a  great  revival  is 
at  hand.  We  shall  both  live  to  see  another 
Benaissance.' 

He  rents  a  Grreek  island,  and 
sails  about  in  a  yacht  named  after 
the  great  god  Pan,  and  pays  his 
way  -with  golden  piastres  and  Vene- 
tian sequins  and  pearls  and  pre- 
cious stones. 

*  I  cannot  take  you  to  a  banker,'  said  Ifr. 
Phcebus,  *  for  I  have  none ;  but  I  wish  yoo 
would  share  my  purse.  Nothing  will  erer 
induce  me  to  use  what  they  call  paper 
money.  It  is  the  worst  thing  that  vnat 
they  call  civilisation  has  produced ;  neither 
hue  nor  shape,  and  yet  a  substitute  for  thr 
richest  colour,  and,  where  the  arta  flourisL 
the  finest  forms.' 

He  approves  of  the  Suez  Canal 
for  a  reason  of  his  own. 

The  conversation  after  some  rambli:^ 
had  got  upon  the  Suez  Canal.  Mr.  Phebus 
did  not  care  for  the  political  or  the  com- 
mercial consequences  of  that  great  enter- 
prise, but  ho  was  glad  that  a  natural  dm- 
sion  should  be  estabb'shed  between  the 
greater  races  and  the  Ethiopian.  It  might 
not  lead  to  any  considerable  result,  but  ic 
asserted  a  principle.  He  looked  upon  that 
trench  as  a  protest. 

He  goes  to  Syria  to  study  the 
camel. 
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Mr.  Phoebus  intensely  studied  the  camel 
ind  its  habits.  He  persuaded  himself  that 
he  ship  of  the  desert  entirely  understood 
lim.  'But  it  is  always  so,*  he  added. 
Thfre  is  no  animal  that  in  a  week  does 
lot  perfectly  comprehend  me.  Had  I  time 
md  could  give  myself  up  to  it,  I  have  no 
loubt  I  could  make  them  speak.  Nature 
tias  endowed  me,  so  far  as  dumb  animals 
\Te  concerned,  with  a  peculiar  mesmeric 
po-wep.* 

Lord  St.  Aldegonde  is  the  best 
piece  of  work  in  the  book,  and  the 
anthor  obviously  dwells  upon  the 
portrait  with  keen  relish  and  real 
enjoyment.  The  relations  between 
husb^d  and  wife,  and  the  en- 
s^ossing  anxiety  of  AlbeHha  to  pre- 
vent her  lord  and  master  from  being 
*  bored/  form  a  piece  of  genuine 
comedy,  drawn  from  the  me,  and 
yet  treated  with  an  airy,  fantastic 
ideality. 

St.  Aldegonde  was  the  heir  apparent  of 
the  wealthiest,  if  not  the  most  ancient, 
dukedom  in  the  United  Kingdom.    He  was 
spoiled,  but  he  knew  it.    Had  he  been  an 
ordinary  being,  he  would  have  merely  sub- 
sided into  selSshness  and  caprice,  but  bar- 
ing good  abilities  and  a  good  disposition, 
he  was  eccentric,  adventurous,  and  senti- 
mcntuL  Notwithstanding  the  apathy  which 
had  been  enffendered  by  premature  experi- 
ence, St.  Aldegonde  held  extreme  opinions, 
especially  on  poUtical  afl&irs,  being  a  re- 
publican of  the  reddest  dye.    He  was  op- 
posed to  all  privilege,  and  indeed  to  all 
orders  of  men,  except  dukes,  who  were  a 
necessity.      He  was  also  strongly  in  favour 
of  the  equal  division  of  all  property,  except 
land.    Liberty  depended  on  land,  and  the 
greater  the  landowners,  the   ereater  the 
liberty  of  a  country.    He  would  hold  forth 
on  this  topic  even  with  energy,  amazed  at 
anyone  differing  from  him ;  *  as  if  a  fellow 
could  have  too  much  land,*  he  would  urge 
with  a  voice  and  glance  which  defied  con- 
tradiction.   St.  Aldegonde  had  married  for 
love,  and  he  loved  his  wife,  but  he  was 
strongly  in  fovour  of  woman's  rights  and 
their    extremest    consequences.     It    was 
thought   that  he   had   originally  adopted 
these  latter  views  with  the  amiable  inten- 
tion of  piquing  Lady  St  Aldegonde ;  but 
if  so,  he  had  not  succeeded.    Beaming  with 
brightness,  with  the  voice  and  airiness  of  a 
biid,  and  a  cloudless  temper,  Albertha  St. 
Aldegonde  had,  from  the  first  hour  of  her 
marriage,  concentrated    her    intelligence, 
which  was  not  mean,  on  one  object ;  and 
that  was  never  to  cross  her  husband  on 


any  conceivable  topic  They  had  been 
married  several  years,  and  she  treated  him 
as  a  darling  spoiled  child.  When  he  cried 
for  the  moon,  it  was  promised  him  imme- 
diately ;  however  irrational  his  proposition, 
she  always  assented  to  it,  though  generally 
by  tact  and  vigilance  she  guided  him  in 
the  right  direction.  Neverttieless,  St.  Al- 
degonde was  sometimes  in  scrapes;  but 
then  he  always  went  and  told  his  best 
friend,  whose  greatest  delight  was  to  ex- 
tricate him  from  his  perplexities  and  em- 
barrassments. 

He  goes  to  Muriel  Towers  expect- 
ing to  be  bored,  but  the  Campians 
were  there  and  be  is  not. 

*  Hugo,*  said  St  Aldegonde  to  Mr.  Bohun, 
*I  wish  you  would  tell  Bertha  to  come  to 
me.  I  want  her.  She  is  talking  to  a  lot 
of  women  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  and, 
if  I  go  to  her,  I  am  afraid  they  will  get  hold 
of  me.* 

The  future  Duchess,  who  lived  only  to 
humour  her  lord,  was  at  his  side  in  an 
instant.     •  You  wanted  me,  Granville  ?  * 

*  Yes ;  you  know  I  was  afraid.  Bertha,  I 
should  be  bored  here.  I  am  not  bored.  I 
like  this  American  fellow.  He  understands 
the  only  two  subjects  which  interest  me— 
horses  and  tobacco.' 

*  I  am  charmed,  GFranville,  that  you  are 
not  bored  ;  I  told  mamma  that  you  were 
very  much  afraid  you  would  be.* 

*Yes;  but  I  tell  you  what.  Bertha,  I 
cannot  stand  any  of  the  ceremonies.  I 
shall  go  before  they  begin.  Why  cannot 
Lothair  be  content  with  receiving  his 
friends  in  a  quiet  way  ?  It  is  all  humbug 
about  the  county.  If  he  wants  to  do 
somethinff  for  the  county,  he  can  build  a 
wing  to  the  infirmary,  or  something  of  that 
sort,  and  not  bore  us  with  speeches  and 
fireworks.  It  is  a  sort  of  thinir  I  cannot 
stand.* 

*  And  you  shall  not,  dear  Granville.  The 
moment  you  are  bored,  you  shall  go.  Only 
you  are  not  bored  at  present* 

*  Not  at  present ;  but  I  expected  to  be.' 

*  Yes  ;  so  I  told  mamma ;  but  that  makes 
the  present  more  delightful.* 

One  of  the  best  scenes  in  which 
St.  Aldegonde  figures  occurs  on  the 
following  Sunday  morning,  and  in 
the  presence  of  a  particulw*ly  sleek 
and  unctuous  bishop  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  who  is  staying  at  Muriel. 

All  the  other  gentlemen,  thou^  their 
usual  morning  dresses  were  sufficiently 
fantastic— trunk  hose  of  every  form,  stock- 
ings bright  as  paroQuets,  wondrous  shirts, 
and  velvet  coats  of   every  tint — ^habited 
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themBtiytB  to-daj,  both  as  regaTds  form 
and  eokmr,  in  a  style  indicatire  of  the  sab- 
dned  gravity  of  Uieir  feelings.  Lord  St. 
Aldegonde  had  on  his  shooting  jacket  of 
brown  relTPt  and  a  pink  shirt  and  no 
erarat,  and  his  rich  brown  locks,  always  to 
a  CMiain  degree  neglected,  were  peculiarly 
diflherellfd. 

Hugo  Bohnn,  who  was  not  afraid  of  him 
and  was  a  high  churchman,  beins  in  reli- 
gion and  in  all  other  matters  always  on 
the  side  of  the  Duchesses,  said, '  Well,  St. 
Aldegonde,  are  you  goiug  to  chapel  in  that 
dress?'  But  St.  Aldc^nde  would  not 
answer ;  he  gare  a  snort  and  glanced  at 
Hugo  with  the  eye  of  a  gladiator. 

The  meal  was  over.  The  Bishop  was 
standing  near  the  mantelpiece  talking  to 
the  ladies,  who  wore  clustered  round  hira  ; 
the  Archdeacon  aiMl  the  Chaplain  and  some 
other  clergy  a  little  in  the  background;  Lord 
St.  Aldegonde,  who,  whether  there  were  a 
fire  or  not,  always  stood  with  his  back  to 
the  fireplace  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
moved  discourteously  among  them,  assumed 
bis  usual  position,  and  listened,  as  it  were 
grimly,  for  a  few  moments  to  their  talk ; 
then  he  suddenly  exclaimed  in  a  loud  voice, 
and  with  the  groan  of  a  rebellious  Titan, 
*  How  I  hate  Sundav  !  * 

*  Granville ! '  exclaimed  Lady  St.  Alde- 
gonde, turning  pale.  There  was  a  general 
shudder. 

'  I  mean  in  a  country-house,*  said  Lord 
8t.  Aldegonde.  *  Of  course  I  mean  in  a 
country-house.  I  do  not  dislike  it  when 
alone,  and  I  do  not  dislike^it  in  London. 
But  Sunday  in  a  country-house  is  infernal.' 

*  I  think  it  is  now  time  for  us  to  go,' said 
the  Bishop,  walking  away  with  dignified 
reserve,  and  they  all  dispersed. 

By  the  time  the  sarvice  is  over 
he  has  recovered  his  temper. 

'  Bertha,*  he  said,  *  you  know  I  did  not 
mean  anything  personal  to  the  Bishop  in 
what  I  said.  I  do  not  like  Bishops ;  I 
think  there  is  no  use  in  them ;  but  I  have 
no  objection  to  him  personally ;  I  think 
him  an  agreeable  man ;  not  at  all  a  bore. 
Just  put  it  right.  Bertha.  But  I  tell  you 
what,  Bertha,  I  cannot  go  to  church  here. 
Jjord  GuUoden  doea  not  go,  and  he  is  a  very 
religious  man.  He  is  the  man  I  most  agree 
with  on  these  matters.  I  am  a  free  church- 
man, and  there  is  an  end  of  it.  I  cannot 
go  this  afternoon.  I  do  not  approve  of  the 
whole  thing.  It  is  altogether  against  my 
conscience.  What  I  mean  to  do,  if  I  can 
manage  it,  is  to  take  a  real  long  walk  with 
the  Campians.* 

This  is  certainly  immensely  good ; 
there  is  the  ease,  felicity,  and  cer- 
tainty  of  tme   art,   and   I    donbt 


whether  €bere  is  anything  in  the 
hnmorons  way  quite  so  mellow  even 
in  Tanered, 

The  deflcriptiTe  paMageo,  tiioiig:h 
occasionally  florid,  are  in  general 
highhr  pictorial.  No  one  is  so  good 
as  Mr.  Disraeli  at  portraying  the 
features,  int^mal  aiuL  extenuJ,  of 
the  great  country  houses  where  our 
wealthy  nobles  dwell — 

An  £Dgliafa  home — 
A  haunt  of  ancient  pe^ce ! 

Contarini  Fleming  is  a  briOiaBt 
guide-book  to  the  gre%/t  cities  d  the 
south,  and  some  of  the  Italian  fa^ 
of  landscape  in  Lothair  are  finely 
touched.  This  is  a  ride  through 
the  Apennines : 

There  is  nothing  so  animatiz^  so  in- 
vigorating alike  to  body  and  sonl,  so  troly 
delicious,  as  travelling  among  monotains  in 
the  early  hours  of  the  day.  The  freshoes 
of  nature  falls  upon  a  responsive  frame,  ani 
the  nobilitr  of  the  scene  discards  the  petty 
thoughts  that  pester  ordinary  life.  So  fek 
Captain  Muriel,  as  with  every  mHitary  pre- 
caution he  conducted  his  little  troop  ana  his 
precious  charge  among  the  winding  poascs 
of  the  Apennines ;  at  first  dim  in  the  matis 
twilight,  then  soft  with  incipient  day,  then 
coruscating  with  golden  flashes.  8ametime« 
they  descended  from  the  austere  heights  into 
the  sylvan  intricacies  of  chestnot  ftirests: 
amid  the  rush  of  waters  and  the  iiagraDi 
stir  of  ancient  trees ;  and  then  again  as- 
cending to  lofty  summits,  rangea  of  intc*^ 
minable  hills,  grey  or  ffreon,ezpuided  before 
them,  with  ever  and  anon  a  glimpse  of 
plains,  and  sometimes  the  splendour  mud 
the  odour  of  the  sea. 

This  is  the  Oampagna : 

The  open  country  extending  from  the 
Apennines  to  the  very  gates  of  Bomo.  and 
which  thev  had  now  to  cross,  was  in 
general  a  desert ;  a  plain  clothed  with  a 
coarse  vegetation,  ana  undulating  with  as 
interminable  series  of  low  and  uneonth 
mounds,  without  any  of  the  grace  of  fionn 
which  always  attends  the  disposittOQ  of 
nature.  Nature  had  not  created  them. 
They  were  the  of&priqg  of  man  and  tirae. 
and  of  their  rival  powers  of  destmctioc. 
Ages  of  civilisation  were  engul&d  in  thi» 
drear  expanse.  They  ware  the  tombs  of 
empires  and  the  sepulchres  of  contendzi^ 
races.  The  Campagna  proper  has  at  least 
the  grace  of  aqueducts  to  break  its  mono- 
tony, and  ev^rwhere  the  cerulean  spell  of 
distance  ;   but  in  this  grim  solitode  anti- 
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qiiity  has  Isfb  only  the  memoiy  of  its  vio- 
lence  and  crimes,  and  nothing  is  beautiful 
except  the  slgr. 

This  is  Rrome  : 

Below  and  before  them,  on  an  nndolating 
site,  a  city  of  palaces  and  churches  spread 
out  its  au£;ust  form,  enclosing  within  its 
ample  waUs  sometimes  a  wilderness  of 
classic  ruins — column  and  arch  and  theatre 
— sometimes  the  umbrageous  spread  of 
princely  gardens.  A  winding  and  turbid 
river  divided  the  city  in  unequal  parts,  in 
one  of  which  there  rose  a  vast  and  glorious 
temple,  crowned  with  a  dome  of  almost 
superhuman  size  and  skill,  on  which  the 
favourite  sign  of  heaven  flashed  with  trium- 
phant truth. 

Here  is  a  rich  evening  sky  treated 
'with  dramatic  effect : 

The  clouds  of  a  summer  ere  were  glow- 
ing in  the  creative  and  flickering  blaze  of 
the  vanished  sun,  that  had  passed  like  a 
monarch  from  the  admiring  sight,  yet  left 
his  pomp  behind.  The  golden  and  amber 
vapours  fell  into  forms  that  to  the  eye  of 
the  musing  Lothair  depicted  the  objects  of 
his  frequent  meditation.  There  seemed  to 
rise  in  the  horizon  the  dome  and  campaniles 
and  lofty  aisles  of  some  celestial  fane,  such 
as  he  had  often  more  than  dreamed  of 
raising  to  the  revealed  author  of  life  and 
death.  Altars  arose  and  sacred  shrines, 
and  delicate  chantries  and  hotted  spires ; 
now  the  flashing  phantom  of  heavenly 
<^oir8,  and  then  the  dim  response  of  eowled 
And  earthly  cenobites : 

*  These  are  black  Vespet^s  pageants ! ' 

The  old  epigrammatic  &oiilty  is 
still  as  bright  and  keen  as  erer. 
Before  a  notice  in  'a  Monthly  can 
appear,  the  volnmes  will  be  pretty 
nearly  gutted  by  the  sharks  of  the 
daily  and  weekly  press;  but,  so  far 
as  I  have  seen,  some  of  the  best 
class  of  epigrams — ^thoee  where  wit 
and  imagination  combine— have 
hitherto  escaped  notice. 

The  small  ronnd  breakfast  tables 
at  Brentham  suggest  the  early  re- 
pnblics : 

The  walls  of  the  chamber  were  «overed 
with  bright  drawings  and  sketches  of  our 
modem  masters,  and  frames  of  interesting 
miniatures,  and  the  meal  was  sexved  on 
half  a  dozen  or  more  round  tables,  which 
vied  with  each  other  in  grace  and  merri- 
ment; brilliant  as  a  cluster  of  Ckeek  or 
Italian  republics,  instead  of  a  great  metro- 
politan table,  like  a  central  goyemmsBt 


absorbing  all  the  goiius  and  x«sonrces  of 
the  society. 

Effect  of  climate  on  religion : 

*  The  religious  sentiment  of  the  Southern 
races  must  be  wonderfully  affected  by  a 
more  rigorous  climate/  said  ApoUonia.  '  I 
cannot  doubt,'  she  continued,  *  that  a  series 
of  severe  winters  at  Borne  might  put  an 
end  to  Bomaoiam.' 

'  But  18  there  any  fear  that  a  reciprocal 
influence  might  be  exercised  on  the  North- 
ern nations?'  enquired  Lothair.  'Would 
there  be  any  apprehension  of  our  Pro- 
testantism becoming  proportionately  re- 
laxed?' 

*  Of  course  not,*  said  ApoUonia.  'Truth 
cannot  be  affected  by  cfimate.  Truth  is 
truth  alike  in  Palestine  and  Scandinavia.' 

St.  Junes's  Square : 

St.  James's  Square  may  be  looked  upon 
as  our  Panbourg  St  Germain,  a«id  a  great 
patrician  residing  there  dwells  in  the  heart 
of  that  free  and  noble  life  of  which  be 
ought  to  be  a  part. 

Vanxe : 

Vauxe,  the  seat  of  the  St.  JezoiBei,  was 
the  finest  specimen  of  the  old  EnMish  resi- 
dence extant  It  was  the  perfection  of  the 
style,  which  had  graduallv  arisen  after  the 
wars  of  the  Boses  had  alike  destroyed  all 
the  castles  and  the  purpose  of  those  stem 
Mictions.  People  said  Vauxe  looked  like  a 
college:  the  truth  is,  colleges  looked  like 
Vauxe,  for  when  those  fair  and  civil  build- 
ings rose,  the  wise  and  liberal  spirits  who 
endowed  them  intended  that  they  should 
resemble  as  much  as  pcosible  the  TOsidence 
of  a  great  noble. 

The    Oardinal 
Chnrcli  : 


on   a   perplexed 


*  But  the  Chiffch  is  perplexed ;  it  is  am- 
biguous, eonUadictory. 

'No,  no,'  said  the  Cardinal;  'not  the 
Chmpoh  of  Christ;  it  is  never  perplexed, 
never  ambiguous,  never  contradictory. 
Why  should  it  be?  How  could  it  be? 
The  Divine  persons  are  ever  with  it, 
strengthening  and  guiding  it  with  per- 
petual miracles.  Perplax^  Churches  are 
Churches  made  by  Act  of  Parliament,  not 
byOoi' 

Protestantism  and  Catholicism  : 
In  a  truly  religious  &mily  there  would 
^wa^ys  be  a  Father  Coleman  or  a  Mob- 
signoore  Catesby  to  guide  and  to  instruct. 
But  a  Protestant,  if  ne  wants  aid  or  advice 
on  any  matter,  can  only  go  to  his  solicitor. 

Fenian  conspiracies : 

^I  have  just   xetumed  from   Ireland 
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where  I  thought  I  wonld  go  and  lee  what 
they  I'Ci^  are  after.  No  real  business  in 
them.  Their  treason  is  a  fauj  tale,  and 
their  sedition  a  child  talking  in  its  sleep.* 

A  ladies'  conncil : 

The  gentlemen  of  the  smoking-room  haye 
it  not  all  their  own  way  quite  as  much  as 
they  think.  If,  indeed,  a  new  school  of 
Athens  were  to  be  pictured,  the  sages  and 
the  students  might  be  represented  in  ex- 
quisite dressing-gowns,  with  slippers  rarer 
tlian  the  lost  one  of  Cinderella,  and  bran- 
dishing beautiful  brushes  oyer  tresses  still 
more  &\t.  Then  is  the  time  when  charac- 
ters are  never  more  finely  drawn,  or  difficult 
social  qnestions  more  accurately  solved; 
knowledge  without  reasoning  and  truth 
without  logic — the  triumph  of  intuition! 
But  we  must  not  profane  the  mysteries  of 
Bona  Dea. 

Bat  what  of  the  moral?  the 
severer  sort  of  reader  enquires.  I 
suspect  that  Mr.  Disraeli  would  be 
inclined  to  reply  with  the  poet, 
What  moral  lies  in  being  fair  ?  and 
I  confess  that  I  have  been  nnable  to 
discover  any  specifically  moral  (or 
immoral)  pnrpose  in  the  book. 
Critics  exist,  however,  who  can  see 
through  a  mill-stone.  There  is 
Rome  on  the  one  hand  and  Revolu- 
tion on  the  other,  and  the  only 
way,  it  appears,  by  which  a  young 
follow  can  keep  clear  of  Scylla  or 
Charybdis  is  to  get  Mr.  Phoebus 
to  take  him  to  a  Greek  island  where 
Aryan  institutions  still  exist  in  a 
modified  shape.  The  Daily  News 
informs  us  (by  telegraph')  that 
Lothair  has  been  designed  with 
consummate  skill  to  benefit  the 
Conservative  party  by  (as  I  under- 
stand) inculcating  the  above  moral. 
Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  it 
is  quite  clear  that  Mr.  Disraeli 
is  much  impressed  by  the  pro- 
gress which  Romanism  is  making 
in  England.  A  man  who,  like 
Hugo  Bohun,  is  on  the  side  of  the 
Duchesses  could  not  well  fail  to  be 
so.  Half  our  Duchesses  are  in 
Rome  already ;  the  other  half  are 


flaming  lUtaatists,  and  Ritaalkis. 
is  Rome  in  mufbL  It  needs  aH 
Lord  Culloden's  good  old-fashioned 
Scotch  I 


'  And  as  for  jcn,  my  boy,  they  will  be 
telling  you  that  it  is  only  just  tlm  and  j«t 
that,  and  there's  no  great  difference,  aal 
what  not ;  bat  I  tell  you  that  if  qbcc  jw 
embrace  the  Scarlet  Lady  you  are  a  taioted 
corpse.  You'll  not  be  able  to  order  501? 
dinner  without  a  priest,  and  they  will  lide 
your  best  horses  without  saying  with  yea 
leave  or  by  your  leave ' — 

and  all  Theodora's  lofty  scorn  fbr 
those  who  bring  about  *  the  religions 
mystification  of  man' — to  keep 
poor  Lothair  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  Jesuits.  Lothair  is  not  a  very 
strong  character  perhaps;  but  we 
have  only  to  look  around  ns  to  see 
that  Rome  is  regaining  the  inteDec- 
tual  allegiance  as  well  as  the  devout 
regard  of  too  many  of  our  country- 
men and  countrywomen — not  in 
the  patrician  class  alone.  It  is  a 
grave  political  evil  that  suck  a 
change  should  be  taking  place,  and 
Mr.  Disraeli  has  done  good  serricc 
by  placing  the  fact  in  a  striking 
light  before  our  eyes.  Sometime 
his  sketch  rather  verges  on  bur- 
lesque, as  when  he  attributes  the 
formationof  the  United  Presbyteran 
Church  in  Scotland  to  the  intrigues 
of  the  Papacy.  So  far  as  I  know, 
there  is  o^ly  one  *U.  P.'  in  the 
Commons — the  member  for  Edin- 
burgh; and  Mr.  Duncan  McLaren 
must  have  become  a  most  uncon- 
scionable bore  before  he  could  have 
driven  so  tranquil  and  tolerant  a 
man  as  Mr.  Disraeli  is  to  relieve  his 
feelings  in  this  somewhat  wild 
fashion. 

Mr.  Winterbotham,  the  ablest 
representative  of  Protestant  non- 
conformity in  Parliament,  assures 
us  that  he  is  not  alarmed  by  the 
progress  of  Romanism  in  this 
country.  *  He  could  not  conceive," 
he  told  the  House    of   Commons 


>  As  a  proof  of  the  interest  created  by  the  publication  of  Lothair,  it  may  be  mec- 
tioned  that  fUll  abstracts  of  the  reviews  in  all  the  momicg  journals  were  telegrapbcd 
to  the  provinces  during  the  forenoon — an  almost  unprecedented  fact,  I  should  fancy. 
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during  a  debate  whicli  took  place 
on  the  day  that  Lothair  was  pub- 
lished (May  2) — 
He  could  not  conceive  how  a  sober- 
minded  man  reading  the  signs  of  the  times 
could  think  that  Homan  Catholicism  was 
making  way  in  this  country.  The  whole 
thought  of  the  country  was  in  far  other 
directions ;  tradition  and  the  history  of  tho 
past  were  altogether  out  of  harmony  with 
it,  and  the  whole  out-look  of  the  nation's 
future  was  in  other  quarters.  How  many 
doctors,  lawyers,  merchanta,  mechanics,  or 
artisans  were  ever  heard  of  as  becoming 
Homan  Catholics?  The  converts  were 
wt)men,  parsons,  and  peers.  (Loud  laughter 
und  cheering,  continuing  for  some  time.) 

I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  quite 
share  the  confidence  which  Mr.Win- 
terbotham  expresses.  Peers,  par- 
sons, and  women  are  a  formidable 
power — especially  when  animated 
by  a  fanatical  conviction  or  an  en- 
grossing idea.  To  say  that  the 
professional  classes  do  not  furnish 
converts  to  the  priests  is  to  say 
little :  the  professional  class,  it  is  to 
be  feared — our  shopkeepers,  our 
traders,  our  attorneys,  our  mer- 
chants, our  artisans — ^is  not  a  class 
over  which  ideas  exercise  any  very 
considerable  sway.  It  follows — it 
does  not  lead,  and  in  any  intellec- 
tual movement  it  is  comparatively 
weak  and  uninfluential.  The  ideas 
which  have  taken  possession  of  the 
peers,  the  parsons,  and  the  women 
may  be  extremely  silly ;  but  there 
is  a  strength  in  ideas,  however 
foolish,  which  needs  to  be  broken 
by  a  stronger  force  than  the  ex- 
pressed or  unexpressed  contempt 
of  the  mere  man  of  business.  The 
only  other  idead  class  in  this  country 
at  this  time  is  the  scientific  class, 
und  the  scientific  class  appear  to 
regard  all  religious  ideas  with  equal 
indifference,   not  to  say  aversion. 


This  class  embodies,  no  doubt,  an 
earnest  and  almost  arrogant  force 
of  conviction ;  but,  looking  to  the 
mass  of  mankind,  if  it  come  to 
a  conflict  between  Home  and  a 
purely  scientific  party.  Home,  I 
should  be  inclined  to  fear,  will 
triumph.  The  great  i;midead  class 
will  side  with  Home  rather  than 
with  Science. 

The  Catholic  Church,  it  must 
be  constantly  kept  in  mind,  has 
many  attractions.  Besides  material 
and  spiritual  attractions,  besides 
gorgeous  ceremonial  and  a  visible 
basis  of  authority,  she  has  recently 
offered  us,  in  Dr.  Newman's  work, 
what  assumes  to  be  the  strongest 
intellectoal  food.  Never  was  a 
Protestant  theology — a  theology 
constructed  on  the  basis  of  Chi^- 
tian  experience  and  the  human 
conscience — ^more  urgently  needed. 
Such  a  volume  will  be  the  Insti- 
tute of  the  age,  and  it  will  be  a 
volume  from  which  the  mere  arbi- 
trary traditions  —  *  the  beggarly 
elements  ' — of  Protestantism  will 
be  excluded.  The  Grammar  of  As- 
sent— ^to  me,  by  reason  of  the  logical 
splendour  and  intellectual  havoc 
which  it  discloses,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  distressing  of  books 
— ^has  been  completed  and  given  to 
a  perplexed  and  bewildered  world ; 
we  wait  now  for  the  scientific  and 
rational  Protestant  manifesto — The 
Grammar  of  Dissent.  Lord  St. 
Aldegonde  could  not  see  the  nse  of 
bishops;  but  a  bishop  who  could 
rise  to  the  height  of  the  great 
argument  which  justifies  Luther 
and  Melanchthon  and  Calvin  and 
John  Knox  and  Bnrleigh  and 
Walsingham  would  be  worth  his 
salt. 
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IT  was  not  one  of  the  least  ^nlts 
of  the  old  Prencli  Constitution — 
if,  indeed,  before  1815  France  can 
be  said  to  have  had  any  constitution 
at  all — that  it  invested  the  most 
distant  members  of  the  royal  family 
with  not  only  influence,  but  actual 
authority  and  command,  without 
any  regard  being  had  to  the  ques- 
tion how  far  their  personal  character 
for  either  virtue  or  ability  qualified 
them  to  exercise  it.  The  princes  of 
Conde,  however,  did  not  owe  their 
original  celebrity  wholly  to  this 
principle  or  custom — ^which,  indeed, 
was  hardly  established  in  its  fulness 
before  the  reign  of  Louis  XTV. — 
but,  in  a  great  degree  at  all  events, 
to  the  possession  by  the  first  prince 
who  bore  that  title  of  qualities 
which  admirably  fitted  him  to  be 
the  chief  of  a  party,  and  (even  if 
among  his  contemporaries  one  or 
two  were  possessed  of  greater  mili- 
tary skill)  of  a  fearless  spirit  and 
chivalrous  gallantry  which  at  least 
relieved  his  followers  from  the  impu- 
tation of  following  and  trusting  an 
unworthy  leader.  His  son,  though 
less  fortunate  both  in  life  and  deatii, 
maintained  a  similar  character  for 
bravery  and  fidelity  to  his  friends ; 
while  his  great-grandson,  almost 
before  he  had  reached  the  age  of 
manhood,  had  won  a  name  which 
his  country,  fertile  as  she  has  since 
been  of  martial  trium|)hs,  hardly 
yet  allows  the  fSetme  of  her  greatest 

generals  to  throw  into  the  shade, 
is  achievements  were  portrayed 
nearly  a  century  ago  in  a  graceful 
sketch  by  one  who  prided  himself 
on  being  his  fourth  descendant;* 
and  now   a  prince  and  kinsman. 


whom  the  last  of  his  direct  suc- 
cessors selected  as  his  most  appro- 
priate heir,  has  devoted  the  leisure 
which  the  strange  revolutions  of  his 
native  land  have  forced  upon  him  to 
a  more  elaborate  commemoration  of 
the  whole  &miily.  The  partiality  of 
a  relative  is  almost  unavoidably  sus- 
pected ;  but,  apart  from  this  appa- 
rent disqualification,  no  one  can 
more  fitly  be  trusted  to  describe  ft 
career  of  statesmanship,  exploits  of 
heroism,  or  acts  of  private  virtoe, 
than  one  who  has  been  himself  no 
undistinguished  sharer  in  the  last 
victories  achieved  by  France  while 
under  the  dominion  of  her  ancirait 
race  of  kings ;  who  so  bore  himself, 
as  governor  of  the  territories  ihen 
subdued,  as  to  command  at  tmoe 
the  obedience  and  the  confidence  of 
both  the  oonquerors  and  the  con- 
quered; and  who,  during  twenty 
years  of  exile,  has  won  the  goodwill 
and  esteem  of  all  classes  among  our- 
selves by  the  modest  practice  of 
those  domestic  virtues  for  which 
our  national  prejudices  are  least  of 
all  inclined  to  give  credit  to  his 
countrymen. 

The  £Bkther  of  the  first  Prince  de 
Conde  was  that  Charles  Duo  de 
Yond6me  who  is  praised  by  Davila 
as  having,  by  the  retiring  modesty 
of  his  life,  softened  and  almost  ex- 
tinguished the  indignation  with 
which  the  Bourbons  had  been  re- 
garded since  the  rebellion  of  the  Con- 
stable, and  the  captivity  of  Francis 
I.,  which  was  the  result  of  that  trea- 
son.^ And  certainly  it  was  well  that 
the  virtues  of  Charles  of  YaidOTie 
should  have  efiaced  the  recollection 
of  his  disloyalty,  since  mutual  con- 


»  Hisioire  dcs  princes  de  Condi  pendant  Us  XVI^  et  XVU^  siedet.  Par  ^M.  le  due 
d*Aumale. 

'  The  title  of  his  work  is,  Essai  sur  la  Fie  du  grand  Cond^  par  L.-J.  de  Bomboo- 
Cond^,  son  quatri&me  descendant. 

"  *  Carlo  di  Vendomo,  che  dopo  la  ribellione  di  Borbone  e  la  piigionia  del  B^ 
Francesco,  con  la  modestia,  e  con  la  ridratezza,  placo  in  gran  parte  1  odio  che  aidera 
ferventissimo  contro  il  nome  commune  della  famiglia.* — Damla,  lib.  i. 
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fidenoe  and  cordialitj  were  neyer  in 
any  conntry  more  greatly  needed 
than   they  were  in  France  at  the 
time  when  his  sons  were  becoming 
of  age  to  take  a  leading  part  in  her 
affairs.     It  was  the  commencement 
of  an  era  of  the  greatest  calamities 
-which  France  had  ever  (it  is  a  qnes- 
tion  whether  even  now  it  may  not 
be  said,  has  ever  yet)  experienced : 
of  that  frightftd  religious  contest 
-which  the  French  historians  divide 
into  no  fewer  than  eight  separate 
-wars,  bat  which,  in  reality,  was  one 
long  war  of  nearly  half  a  century  ; 
in  which  a  million  of  Frenchmen 
perished  (and,  alas,  not  all,  nor  even 
all  the  noblest,  on  the  field  of  battle) ; 
in  which  the  destruction  of  pro- 
perty of   every  kind    more    tiian 
equalled  the  waste  of  Hfe ;  in  which 
cities  were  reduced  to  half  their 
size;  provinces  were  depopulated; 
and  what  was,  if  possible,  worse 
than  even  all  this  bloodshed  and 
devastation,  one  universal  corrup- 
tion and  demoralisation  overspread 
the  whole  people.    A  period  of  civil 
-war  must  inevitably  be  one  of  an- 
archy and  disorder;  but  the  -vrars 
of  the  League  were  also  marked  by 
a  slill  more  miserable  character: 
by  general  treacheiy  and  universal 
suspicion;  so  that  it  was  of  the  very 
highest  importamce  that  the  virtues 
of  the  fitther  should  have  created  a 
prepossession  in  fii^vour  of  the  son, 
disposing  not  only  the  Huguenots 
to  look  to  him  for  fidelity  and  reso- 
lution, but  even  those  opposed  to 
him  to  anticipate  moderation  in  his 
views  and  sincerity  in  his  dealings. 
The  work  before  us  does  not  pro- 
fess to  be  a  history  of  the  family  till 
the  time  of  its  extinction,  but  is 
limited  to  those  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  century,  a  phrase  which 
seems  to  intimate  that  it  will  close 
with  the  Great  Cond^  who  died  in 
1686.     The  character  given  by  St. 
Simon  of  his  immediate  successors, 
Monsieur  le  Prince,  and  Monsieur 
le  Due,  may  well  have  disinclined 
the  royal  author  to  dwell  on  their 


oareers ;  while  the  melancholy  &te 
of  the  two  last  members  of  the  family 
would  have  made  it  even  more  pain- 
ful to  him  to  have  been  forced  to 
include  their  story  in  his  narrative. 
The  first  Gond6  belongs  to  the  six- 
teenth century,  the  Great  Conde  to 
the  seventeenth.  And  though  the 
earHest  and  most  brilliant  actions 
of  that  fiery  warrior  were  achieved 
before  tiie  end  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War,  still  we  presume  that,  in  the 
comparison  between  Hhe  period 
which  extends  from  the  accession  of 
Francis  I.  to  the  peace  of  West- 
phalia, and  the  era  of  Louis  XIV.* 
with  which  the  Due  d'Aumale  opens 
his  first  volume,  and  in  the  contrast 
which  he  describes  between  the 
*  eminent  men  of  these  two  epochs,' 
he  means  to  imply  that  the  two 
Cond6s  whom  we  have  mentioned 
may  in  some  degree  be  looked  upon 
as  representatives  of  those  different 
epochs.  Li  the  first  period  he 
sees  *  independence  of  spirit,  origi- 
naHty  of  conception,  a  prompt  and 
hardy  execution  of  extreme  resolu- 
tionsy  audacity  in  crime  or  heroism 
in  virtue ;'  in  ihe  laterj  era^  '  the 
masculine  and  noble  but  regular  and 
self-restrained  {p(mt&tm)  genius  of 
the  contemporaries  of  the  great  king. ' 
The  oonsiaeration  of  the  second 
period  will  come  hereafter ;  it  will 
be  sufficient  for  the  present  to  apply 
ourselves  to  learn  from  the  history 
before  us  how  far  the  qualities 
described  as  characteristio  of  the 
earlier  period  were  exemplified  in 
i^e  career  of  the  first  Cond^.  For 
the  author,  while  rating  highly  the 
bravery  and  sincerity  of  the  second, 
iairly  admits  that  he  has  no  claim 
to  any  reputation  for  abihty  either 
as  a  statesman  or  as  a  warrior. 

Charles  of  Vend6me  died  when 
Louis  was  only  seven  years  old ;  and 
the  most  careful  research  has  not 
enabled  his  biographer  to  ascertain 
any  particulars  whatever  of  tiie 
young  Prince's  education.  Singular 
as  it  is,  no  mention  of  him  is  to  be 
found  before  the  year  1 549,  when  he 
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was  nineteen  years  old,  and  became 
attached  to  Uie  household  of  King 
Henri  IE.  as  one  of  the  gentlemen  of 
the  chamber,  with  a  salary  of  some- 
thing under  50^  a  year.  Uis  conduct 
as  a  member  of  that  profligate  court 
gave  no  reason  to  foresee  in  him 
'  the  champion  of  a  party  of  austere 
virtue,  the  future  chief  of  the  Hu- 
guenots,'^ nor  did  his  outward  ap- 
pearance, since  he  was  '  extremely 
short,  and  beyond  question  a  little 
round-shouldered,  for  some  anec- 
dotes speak  of  him  as  humpbacked 
and  deformed, 'promise  any  great  re- 
nown or  prowess  in  war ;  though  he 
soon  became  distinguished  among 
his  companions  for  activity  and  skill 
in  those  exercises  which  formed  the 
pastime  of  the  noble  youths  of  the 
day ;  in  the  tennis  court,  the  riding 
school,  and  the  tilt  yard« 

He  was  still  only  Louis  de  Bour- 
bon when,  in  1551,  he  married 
Eleanor  de  Roye,  a  damsel,  like  him- 
self, more  highly  bom  than  richly 
endowed;  for  she  was  nearly  con- 
nected to  the  Chatillons  and  the 
Montmorencis,'  than  which  two  fa- 
milies none  among  those  subject  to 
the  French  crown  bore  a  more  pro- 
minent or  more  important  share  in 
the  stirring  events  of  the  next 
twenty  years.  He  had  already  es- 
tablished a  character  for  amorous 
gallantry,  but  apparently  his  pas- 
sion for  his  bride  scarcely  survived 
the  honeymoon.  Throughout  his 
life,  as  our  author  quotes  from  Bran- 
tdme,  *  le  bon  prince  ayma  autant 
la  femme  d'autrui  que  la  sienne.' 
And  within  a  few  weeks  of  his  mar- 
riage he  sought  and  obtained  per- 
mission to  join  the  army  with  which 
Marshal  Brissac  was  suddenly  or- 


dered to  renew  the  war  in  Pied- 
mont. He  was  but  one  of  a  large 
band  of  princely  and  noble  vohm- 
teers,  his  elder  brother  John,  and 
his  new  connection,  the  Due  de 
Montmorenci,  being  among  the  num- 
ber ;  and  Brissac,  as  his  secretary^ 
tells  us,  would  willingly  have  ds- 
pensed  with  their  services.  For,  ts 
they  brought  no  militaiy  experioice 
to  aid  him,  nor  even  arms  nor  hofses, 
he  expected  but  little  profit  from 
their  valour,  and  a  great  rise  in  the 
price  of  such  indispensable  supplies 
of  war  from  their  necessities  and 
extravagance.  The  campaign  iras 
neither  lon^  nor  eventfid.  Conde 
at  once  distmffuished  himself  as  the 
spokesman  of  his  comrades  by  the 
neatness  with  which  he  replied  in 
their  name  to  an  admonitory  ha- 
rangue of  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
on  the  advantages  of  discipline  and 
insubordination ;  and  the  whole 
party  showed  that  they  were  no 
more  carpet-knights  by  their  suc- 
cessful assault  of  St.  Baleign,  a 
strong  castle,  the  reduction  of  which 
the  A&rshal  entrusted  to  them  alone. 
Brissac  was  an  excellent  officer,  and 
his  camp  was  a  school  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  our  author,  contributed 
in  no  small  degree  to  train  in  the 
science  of  war  *  those  clever  and  in- 
de&tigable  partisans  whose  expe- 
rience was  soon  to  find  so  melan- 
choly an  employment  in  the  civil 
wars.' 

Cond6  himself,  however,  did  not 
entirely  act  up  to  his  eloquent  pro- 
mises of  docility :  he  soon  showed 
himself  *  a  little  unmanageable '  and 
restless.  And,  though  he  gave  more 
than  one  proof  of  energy  and  reso- 
lution, as  well  as  of  judgment,  Bris- 


*  Many  different  derivations  have  been  assigned  for  the  name  Hngnenots ;  bvt 
modem  writers  seem  to  have  overlooked  that  assigned  by  their  contemporazy,  Bavili, 
who  tells  ns  that  *  the  fisst  meetings  held  by  them  in  the  city  of  Tours,  where  this  reli- 
gion first  gained  strength  and  importance^  were  held  in  certain  snbtenanean  caves, 
close  to  the  gate  which  was  called  **Di  Ugone,  onde  dal  volgo  per  qnesto  Auono 
chiamati  1'  Ugonotti."  *— Lib.  i. 

'  The  Montmorencis  and  Chatillons  were  also  nearly  related.  The  Admiral  Coligny 
was  nephew  to  the  old  Constable  Anne  de  Montmorenci. 

«  F.  Boivin  Baron  de  Villars,  who  wrote  a  memoir  of  his  master's  services,  eapedally 
in  this  war. 
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sac  bad  no  reason  to  be  sorry  when, 
tlie  next  year,  on  Henry  11.  taking 
tlie  field  in  person,  on  the  fironfcier 
of  Champagne,  tbe  young  prince 
preferred  attendance  on  his  sove- 
i^ign.  And,  when  in  the  autumn 
of  1 552,  Charles  V.  put  forth  all  his 
strength  to  recover  Metz,  which 
liad  been  betrayed  to  Henry  in  the 
spring,  Cond6  and  his  brother  John 
gladly  joined  the  leader  who  was 
destined  at  no  distant  time  to  prove 
so  bitter  a  foe  to  them  and  their 
whole  race ;  and  under  the  Due  de 
Guise,  the  greatest  general  who  had 
led  a  French  army  since  the  days  of 
the  Constable,  greatly  extended  the 
professional  knowledge  of  which 
they  had  acquired  the  rudiments 
under  Brissac. 

The  next  year  he  served  in  the 
army  which  the  Constable  himself 
collected  in  haste  to  oppose  the 
dangerous  progress  which  the  Em- 
peror was  making  on  the  northern 
irontier  of  the  kingdom.  Generals 
were  just  beginning  to  learn  the 
value  of  light  cavalry ;  and  a  body 
of  such  troops  under  Cond6  and  the 
Due  de  Nemours  formed  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  Montmorenci's  force. 
In  a  well-contested  action  on  the 
banks  of  the  Authie,  they  broke  the 
heavy  cavalry  of  the  Imperialists, 
killing  1,300  men,  and  taking 
several  standards;  and,  as  this 
brilliant  success  was  chiefly  at- 
tributed to  a  well-conceived  and 
well-executed  flank  charge  made 
by  the  prince's  division,  the  king 
rewarded  him  by  promotion  to 
the  command  of  a  company  of 
ordmiiumce.  He  had  a  share,  too, 
in  the  action  under  the  walls  of 
Eeniy,  memorable  as  being  the  last 
appearance  in  arms  of  the  great 
Emperor,  and  spoken  of  by  our 
author  as  the  first  pitched  battle 
which  Cond6  ever  saw ;  though  if  it 
deserves  such  a  title  it  is  only 
because  troops  of  all  descriptions 
were  present:  in  the  number  of 
killed  and  wounded,  and  of  the 
trophies  of  war,  it  was  inferior  to  the 


skirmish  on  the  Authie,  and  his  first 
experience  of  war  on  a  grand  scale 
may  perhaps  rather  be  dated  ^m 
the  great  day  of  St.  Quentiu,  which, 
if  Philip  himself  had  been  equal  to 
his  opportunities,  must  have  proved 
more*  disastrous  for  France  than 
Pavia  itself,  or  perhaps  than  any 
other  defeat  since  that  of  Agincourt. 
The  Constable  was  taken,  and  St.- 
Andr6,  and  Biron.     When  a  few 
days  later  the  town  of  St.  Quentiu 
surrendered,   the  Admiral  himself 
and  his  brother  D'Andelot  swelled 
the    Hst    of    prisoners.       Condi's 
brother  John,  too,  had  been  killed  in 
the  battle ;  but  Conde  himself  de- 
served and  gained  great  credit  for 
the  courage  and  skill  with  which 
he  raUied  the  light  cavalry  in  which 
he  still  had  a  principal  command^ 
keeping  the  field  against  the  now 
greatly  superior  numbers  of   the 
enemy,  flushed  as  they  were  with 
their  late  success,  attacking  their 
outposts,    and    cutting    off    their 
stragglers  and  convoys,  till  he  re- 
stored the  confidence  of  his  country- 
men,  and  so  quelled  that  of  the 
victorious  Spaniards  that,  when  his 
English  division  had  returned  home, 
Philip  i*enounced  all  further  enter- 
prises, while  his  wife  had  to  lament 
a  bitter  retaliation  for  the  aid  she 
had  afforded  him  in  the   loss  of 
Calais. 

Perhaps  in  reality  the  recovery 
of  Calais,  enhancing  as  it  did  the 
reputation  and  influence  of  Ghiise 
and  his  family,  was  as  unfortunate 
for  France  as  the  defeat  of  St. 
Quentin  ;  but  we  cannot  quite  agree 
with  the  Due  d'Aumale  that  the 
war  was  brought  on  by  the  wanton- 
ness of  the  provocation  given  to- 
Philip  by  Coligny.  Absolute  impar- 
tiality in  a  biographer,  especially 
when  connected  by  ties  of  blood 
with  his  hero,  can  perhaps  hardly 
be  expected;  and  we  have,  there- 
fore, no  right  to  be  surprised  when 
we  find  the  duke  seeking  to  obtain 
our  preference  for  Conde  over  his 
comrades,  even   by  a  slight  dis« 
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paragement  of  so  established  a 
reputation  as  that  of  the  Admiral. 
Bat  we  think  the  dates  are  adverse 
to  his  theory.  It  was  not  indeed 
tai  June  1557  that  the  Duke  of 
Savoy  invaded  Picardy,  while  Co- 
ligny  had  taken  Lens  about  the 
loth  or  1  ith  of  January ;  but  before 
this  exploit  of  the  Admiral,  orders 
had  already  been  sent  to  the  French 
ambassador  at  Rome  to  declare  war 
against  Philip.  It  was  actually  an- 
nounced to  the  Pope  in  due  form 
on  January  3 1 ;  and  above  two 
months  before  that  day  Guise  had 
quitted  Paris  to  assume  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  in  Piedmont, 
which  had  been  intended  to  give 
the  first  effect  to  that  declaration. 
The  real  cause  of  the  war  was  pro- 
bably  the  abdication  of  Charles  V., 
whi^  to  the  ambitious  Guise 
seemed  to  hold  out  the  prospect  of 
striking  blows  at  the  Imperial  and 
the  Spanish  dominions  before  the 
new  occupants  of  those  thrones 
were  steady  in  their  seats,  and  we 
may  feirly  acquit  Coligny  of  the 
disloyalty  with  which  our  author 
charges  him,  in  taking  upon  him- 
aelf  to  commence  operations  which 
were  certainly  in  accordance  with 
the  intentions  of  his  court,  and  not 
improbably  in  compliance  with  its 
instructions. 

Ghiise  was  at  all  times  unfriendly 
to  Cond^,  and  the  day  was  at 
hand  when  he  was  to  have  still 
greater  power.  In  July  1559 
Henry  II.  died,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  eldest  but  youthful  son 
fVancis  II.,  whose  wife,  the  beauti- 
ful Mary  of  Scotland,  was  niece  to 
Guise ;  and  as  he  and  his  brothers 
had  had  the  chief  direction  of  her 
education,  the  influence  which  her 
graces  of  mind  and  body  gave  her 
over  her  husband  was  in  all  public 
affairs  exerted  to  promote  their  in- 
terests and  to  gratify  their  ambition 
or  prejudices.  Before  the  accession 
of  PhUip  II.  to  the  Spanish  throne, 
the  animosities  excited  by  the  spread 
of  the  Reformation  had  not  been  so 


bitter  in  any  other  oountry  aa  ib 
France.  They  had  given  rise  to  | 
the  massacre  of  the  Yaadoi^  the 
greatest  stain  on  the  memoiy  of 
Francis  I. ;  and  in  the  last  years  of 
his  reign  the  late  kin^  had  00m- 
menoed  a  persecution  of  the  Hugue- 
nots, which  seemed  stimulated  by 
perscmal  feelings  on  his  pifft,  so 
violent  was  his  demeanour  on  moK 
than  one  occasion  towards  those  of 
his  court  whom  he  suspected  of 
heresy.  He  was  aware  that  his 
own  &mily  was  not  free  ftout  it 
His  aunt,  Margaret  Queen  of  Na- 
varre, had  been  a  zealous  promoter 
of  the  new  doctrines ;  and,  ihougk 
it  is  not  very  clear  who  had  been 
their  teacher,  his  own  children  had 
learnt  to  use  Huguenot  prayers, 
and  to  sane  Marot's  hymns.  Even 
prelates  of  the  Church,  Marillsc, 
Archbishop  of  Yienne,  and  Montluo, 
Bishop  of  Valence,  leant  to  the  same 
opinions ;  and  more  than  one  caku- 
lation  estimated  the  Befonnors  at 
one- third  of  the  nation.  The  more 
numerous  they  were,  thQ  more 
urgent  did  the  neoessi^  of  at  once 
quelling  and  suppressing  them  ap- 
pear to  the  sincere  devotees  of  ibe 
Pi^>acy,  and  still  more  perhaps  to 
those  who,  by  the  energetic  imposi- 
tion of  its  doctrines  upon  otheis, 
sought  to  oonceal  or  h(^Md  to  atone 
for  the  looseness  of  their  own  ob- 
servance of  them.  And  now  the 
circumstances  of  the  royal  fiunilj 
and  of  the  court  on  the  acoessioa 
of  the  new  king,  ^e  desire  of  his 
nK)ther,  Catharine  de'  Medici,  to 
revenge  herself  on  her  husband's 
mistress,  the  Duchesse  de  Vakii- 
tinois,  better  known  as  Diana  of 
Poictiers,  and  the  competition  for 
power  which  gave  an  additionsl 
edge  to  the  enmity  already  existing 
between  the  houses  of  Bonrbcm 
and  Lorraine,  all  tended  to  excite  a 
civil  war  which  bc^h  sides  sought 
to  sanctify  under  the  name  of  i^ 
gion.  The  nearest  relatkms  of 
the  young  Francis,  who  as  such 
had  a  claim  founded  <m  almost  in- 
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"variable  precedent,  and  generally 
recognised  as  valid,  to  the  chief 
ftdministration  of  the  government 
till  the  king  ehonld  be  old  enough 
to  take  it  on  himself,  were  the  two 
Sonrbon  princes,  the  King  of  Na- 
Tarre  and  Cond^.  The  prince  had 
not  hitherto  shown  any  conscien- 
tious or  deep-seated  attachment  to 
the  Eeformers  ;  his  biographer  even 
calls  him  'too  sceptical  to  have 
taken  as  yet  any  part  in  the  reli- 
gions qnarrel.*  But  every  personal 
inducement  which  could  influence 
him  was  calculated  to  determine 
him  in  favour  of  the  Huguenots. 
Guise,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a 
decided  and  resolute  Papist,  and 
was  known  to  have  approved  of  the 
persecution  commenced  by  Henry, 
and  to  have  desired  to  extend  it 
ftirther.  Mary's  influence  soon  de- 
cided the  contest  in  favour  of  Guise, 
and  Cond^  could  only  make  a  formal 
but  energetic  protest  against  this 
nsurpation  of  his  and  his  brother's 
rights :  to  which  the  next  year  they 
both  endeavoured  to  give  practical 
effect  by  the  conspiracy  of  Am- 
boise. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  our 
author  makes  no  mention  of  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  English  Govern- 
ment and  even  of  the  English  Queen 
herself  in  the  plot,  nor  of  the  cor- 
respondence which  Eliaabeth  herself 
carried  on  with  Conde  and  his  con- 
federates. The  fact,  however,  is  cer- 
tain :  and  Guise,  who  knew  it,  took 
instant  steps  to  chastise  his  enemies. 
The  elder  Bourbon,  as  he  was  a  sove- 
reign, it  was  not  easy  to  bring  to 
trial ;  so  with  a  treachery  for  which 
his  own  subsequent  fate  was  too 
just  a  retribution.  Guise  proposed  to 
remove  him  by  assassination  ;  but  as 
Cond6  could  plead  no  kingly  privi- 
lege he  proceeded  against  him  with 
all  the  forms  of  law,  though  the 
tribunal  before  which  he  arraigned 
him  was  wholly  illegal  in  its  cha- 
racter and  constitution.  The  prince 
skilfully  availed  himself  of  the  ille- 
gality, refusing  to  plead  or  defend 


himself  before  such  a  court.  But 
such  an  objection  troubled  neither 
his  judges  nor  those  who  had  ap- 
pointed them.  The  court  was  con- 
stituted for  the  sole  purpose  of 
convicting  and  condenming  him; 
and  acted  up  to  its  instructions. 
We  learn  from  Davila  that  he  would 
have  been  executed  at  once  if  Guise 
had  not  desired  '  to  catch  the  Con- 
stable in  the  same  net.'  For  Mont- 
morenci  had  not  yet  reached  Or- 
leans, and  it  was  reasonably  appre- 
hended that,  if  he  should  hear  of 
Condi's  death,  he  would  take  the 
alarm  and  keep  out  of  reach  of  his 
enemies.  At  last  the  execution  was 
fixed  for  the  i  oth  of  December ;  but 
at  the  beginning  of  the  month  the 
young  king's  health,  which  had  al- 
ways been  weak,  gave  way,  and  on 
the  5th  Francis  <hed,  five  days  be- 
fore that  which  had  been  appointed 
for  the  death  of  his  cousin. 

Little  as  had  been  the  authority 
which  Francis  himself  had  exerted 
in  the  afiairs  of  the  kingdom,  his 
death  nevertheless  entirely  changed 
the  policy  of  the  Government.  The 
power  of  the  Guises  had  rested 
wholly  on  their  relationship  to  his 
queen.  With  a  new  king,  still  more 
youthful,  the  influence  which  had 
been  exerted  by  Mary  and  her  kins- 
men passed  over  to  the  Queen- 
mother  Catharine  de'  Medici,  whose 
desire  of  power  naturally  dictated 
to  her  a  policy  wholly  opposite  to 
that  which  hatd  hitherto  been  pur- 
sued. It  would  not  be  quite  correct 
to  say  that  she  hated  the  Guises: 
nor  that  she  preferred  the  Bourbons : 
she  had  neither  hate  nor  preference 
for  any  party  nor  for  any  individual. 
Ambitious,  heartless,  callous,  selfish, 
and  crafty,  she  measured  all  by  the 
degree  in  which  they  seemed  likely 
to  forward  or  to  hinder  her  own 
schemes ;  and,  as  the  circumstances 
and  opportunities  of  each  varied,  so 
did  her  conduct  towards  them.  She 
was  by  profession  an  adherent  of 
the  old  religion,  but  more  than  once 
she  ostentatiously  selected  the  Hu- 
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gaenots  as  the  especial  objects  of 
her  protection  and  conntenance,  re- 
ceived their  preachers  at  court  with 
marked  fistyour,  and,  as  far  as  she 
was  ever  goided  by  anyone,  called 
their  leaders  to  her  counsels.  Her 
first  object  was  to  secure  the  Re- 
gency, which,  as  in  the  case  of 
Francis  IE.,  belonged  of  right  to  the 
King  of  Navarre ;  and  with  which 
the  States-Genera],  which  had  just 
assembled,  were  anxious  to  invest 
him.  But  in  the  last  hour  of  Fran- 
cis's life  Catharine  had  come  to  an 
understanding  with  Antony,  promis- 
ing to  save  the  life  of  his  brother 
on  condition  of  his  permitting  that 
authority  to  be  transferred  to  her- 
self;  and  the  first  measures  of  the 
new  reign  were  the  ftdfilment  by 
both  parties  of  their  engagements. 
Catharine  became  Regent  without 
opposition,  and  Cond6  was  not  only 
released  from  prison,  but  had  his 
innocence  of  all  the  charges  of  which 
he  had  been  convicted  affirmed  by 
a  solemn  decision  of  the  Parliament, 
while  Ouise  was  compelled  to  sub- 
mit to  the  humiliation  of  declaring 
that  he  himself  had  never  said  a 
word  against  his  honour,  nor  had 
instigated  any  of  the  steps  which 
had  been  taken  against  him. 

It  was  duriug  the  brief  period 
which  eliq)sed  between  the  prostra- 
tion of  the  conspiracy  of  Amboise 
and  Condi's  arrest  on  account  of  it, 
that  the  Prince  made  a  formal  profes- 
sion of  his  adoption  of  the  Huguenot 
doctrines,  and  he  had  hardly  thus 
pledged  himself  to  the  Protestants 
when  circumstances  made  him  their 
leader.  The  zeal  which  the  States- 
General  showed  for  the  resumption 
of  the  grants  made  in  the  two  last 
reigns  to  royal  favourites  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  confederacy  to  re- 
sist it  known  as  the  Triumvirate ; 
and  the  Constable,  whose  wealth  was 
largely  threatened  by  the  proposals 
of  Qie  States,  was  not  content  with 
changing  his  party  and  uniting  him- 
self to  Guise,  but  changed  his  reli- 
gion also  :  looking  at  it  as  an  afiair 


of  State  rather  than  of  conscience^ 
and  having  at  all  times  had  militaiy 
misgivings  as  to  the  propriety  of 
di£fering  from  his  sovereign  on  sock 
a  question.   Almost  at  t^e  same  time 
the  Catholics  gained  over  another 
convert  whose  rank  made  his  aooei- 
sion  still  more  important.  Antonyof 
Navarre  had  never  had  any  decided 
preference  for  either  religious  parfy; 
and  whatever  inclinations  he  had 
shown  to  Protestantism  had  been 
owing  to  the  influence  of  his  wifie, 
a    princess   of  far   stronger  mind 
than  his  own.     Though,  again,  the 
Due  d*Aumale    forbours   to  xnake 
mention  of  England,  we  learn  from 
the  same  source  as  before  that  Eng- 
lish   influence   was    now    brought 
to  bear  upon  him,  and  that  with 
sincpilar  inconsistency  Qneen  Elisa- 
beth herself  opened  a   correspon- 
dence with  Guise,  and  exerted  her- 
self to  reconcile  the  doke  and  Uie 
king.      Philip  of    Spain    also  had 
inducements  with  which  to  tempt 
him :  and   from   one   qoarter    and 
another  the   ofifer  of   Sardinia   in 
exchange  for  Navarre  was  made  to 
him,  and  hopes  were  held  out  to 
him  that  he  might  obtain  a  divorce 
from  Jeanne,  and  might  become  the 
husband  of  the  widowed  Mary  of 
Scotland,  with  a  prospect  of  succes- 
sion to  the  throne  of  England.     He 
caught  at  this  combination  of  baite, 
and    declared  himself  a   Catholic. 
But  the  first  consequence   of  his 
conversion  was  that  Catharine,  to 
prevent  this  new  alliance  from  wrest- 
ing all  power  from  her,  threw  her- 
self on  the  support  of  the  Hugue- 
nots,  summoned   Conde  to  court, 
made  him  her  chief  councillor,  and 
encouraged  the  most  public  obser- 
vance of  Protestant  worship  in  P^s 
itself. 

Every  step  taken  on  either  side 
was  manifestly  tending  to  civil  war. 
A  theological  discussion  held  at 
Poissy  in  September  1561  had  the 
almost  inevitable  consequence  of 
hardening  each  party  in  adher»ice 
to  its  own  opinions,  and  ill-feeKng 
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towards     its    adversaries.      Edicts 
issued  in  July  and  January  of  the 
following   year,  though  the  latter 
was  intended  to  soften  the  severity 
of  the  former,  showed  so  decided  a 
resolution  on  the  part  of  those  who 
had    promulgated  them  wholly  to 
suppress  the  new  religion,  that  the 
Parliament  of  Paris  could  not,  with- 
out  the  most  peremptory  exertion 
of  authority,  be  induced  to  register 
them ;     and  when,   in  defiance   of 
those  edicts,  Conde  with  Catharine's 
sanction    escorted    the    Huguenot 
preachers  to  their  pulpits  *  pistol  in 
hand  at  the  head  of  a  train  of  500 
or  600  cavaliers,'  little  but  the  name 
was  wanting  to  complete  a  state  of 
war.        On  one  occasion  an  open 
fight  between  the  two  fehctions  took 
place  in  the  streets  in  front  of  the 
church    of  St.   M^dard,   in   which 
much  blood  was  shed ;  and  by  the 
beginning  of  1 562  no  one  could  have 
cherished  much  expectation  of  the 
preservation  of  tranquillity  except 
those  who  founded  that  hope  on 
another  hope  of  being  able  to  de- 
tach Conde  from  Protestantism  as 
thoy  had  already  seduced  his  brother. 
It  seemed  hard  to  believe  that  one 
so  devoted  to  pleasure,  not  to  say 
license,  as 

Co  petit  hommc  tant  joli 

could  be  very  strongly  attached  to 
a  religion  whose  ministers  demanded 
of  its  votaries  in  general  a  virtue 
which  savoured  somewhat  of  mo- 
roseness.  It  was  certain  that  he 
was  very  poor ;  and  the  members 
of  the  Triumvirate  offered  to  en- 
gage the  Pope  to  make  him  a 
sovereign  prince  with  the  fertile 
though  small  country  of  the  Venais- 
sin  for  his  principality.  *  But 
Conde  was  not  so  malleable  as  his 
brother;  his  old  companions  Uttle 
knew  how  much  pride  and  firmness 
he  concealed  under  the  gaiety  and 
frivolity  of  his  outward  demeanour. 
He  remained  steady  and  faiths  to 
the  connections  he  had  formed,'  and 
both  parties  were  standing  aloof  in 


sullen  inactivity  when,  on  the  1st  of 
March  1 562,  an  apparently  acciden- 
tal squabble  at  Vassy  grew  into  what 
both  agreed  afterwards  to  call  a  mas- 
sacre, and  kindled  into  flame  the 
glowing  embers  of  war.  The  Due 
d'Aumale  declines  to  pronounce  an 
opinion  on  the  *  motives  or  origin  of 
this  bloody  collision'  (p.  1 18),  but  it 
is  undeniable  that  Guise  himself  set 
the  example  of  £etlling  sword  in  hand 
on  a  body  of  unarmed  worshippers ; 
and  gave  a  fair  pretext  for  the  pro- 
ceedings with  which  Cond6  urged 
Catharine,  in  her  character  of  Re- 
gent, to  mark  her  displeasure  at 
such  an  atrocity.  Catharine's  mo- 
dified compliance  did  not  improve 
matters.  She  summoned  Guise  to 
come  to  court  to  explain  his  con- 
duct, and,  in  the  hope  of  separating 
the  members  of  the  Triumvirate, 
ordered  the  Marshal  St.- Andre  to 
repair  to  Lyons,  of  which  city  he 
was  governor ;  but  St.-Andr6  flatly 
refused  obedience,  'insolently  de- 
claring that  his  presence  at  Paris 
would  be  more  for  the  king's  ad- 
vantage,' and  Guise,  though  he  came 
to  Paris,  came  at  the  head  of  a  band 
of  1,500  armed  men,  was  joined  by 
the  Constable  and  St.-Andr6  with 
almost  equal  numbers,  and  the  com- 
bined force  marched  through  tho 
streets  amid  cries  of  *  Vive  le  due  de 
Guise ! '  (p.  1 20.)  For  a  moment  there 
seemed  danger  of  a  fresh  massacre 
more  horrible  than  that  of  Vassy  : 
for,  as  they  paraded  the  city,  tlioy 
met  a  company  of  500  cavaliers, 
who,  with  Conde  at  their  head,  had 
been  assisting  at  a  sermon  in  the 
Bue  St.-Jacqucs.  But  Guise  saw 
the  impolicy  of  becoming  a  second 
time  the  aggressor  in  such  a  fray ; 
and  Condi's  troop  was  far  too  weak 
for  him  to  court  an  encounter.  He 
withdrew  from  Paris :  believing  that 
Catharine  too  had  been  sufficiently 
alarmed  by  this  demonstration  of 
Guise's  power  and  insolence,  to  ac- 
cept an  invitation  which  he  sent  her 
to  meet  him  for  a  conference  at  Or- 
l^ns.     As  she  would  not  have  left 
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the  yonng  king  behind  her,  to  agree 
to  hifl  proposal  would  have  been 
to  place  everything  in  his  power. 
Afraid  positively  to  refnse,  she 
wrote  him  an  evasive  letter  entreat- 
ing him  to  *  preserve  the  children, 
the  mother,  and  the  kingdom,'  bnt 
would  not  move  farther  from  Paris 
than  Fontainebleau.  And,  while 
Cond^  was  thinking  of  joining  her 
there,  and  with  that  view  wa«  col- 
lecting a  body  of  the  most  influen- 
tial Huguenots  around  him,  Guise 
with  greater  promptitude  marched 
on  FcHitainebleau  with  4,000  cavalry 
and  possessed  himself  of  the  young 
king's  person,  an  advantage  of  no 
small  importance,  since  any  attack 
upon  the  party  with  whom  the  so- 
vereign was,  would  to  the  eyes  of 
the  nation  in  general  bear  the  ap- 
pearance of  rebellion.  After  a  few 
days  Ghiise,  accompanied  by  Charles 
and  Catharine,  returned  to  Paris, 
the  young  king,  it  is  said,  showing 
by  his  tears  his  indignant  sense  of 
the  compulsion  under  which  his 
journey  was  being  made ;  while 
Oond^,  who,  not  without  difficulty, 
had  induced  Coligny  to  join  him  in 
open  resistance,  seized  on  Orleans, 
intending  that  important  city,  the 
strength  of  whose  defences  had  been 
so  often  and  so  severely  proved,  to 
serve  as  the  Huguenot  head-quar- 
ters. War  had  evidently  begun. 
Guise's  army,  the  royal  army  as 
the  presence  of  the  king  enabled 
him  to  call  it,  consisted  of  7,000 
men.  Cond^,  weaker  in  cavalry, 
but  superior  in  infantry,  was  at  the 
head  of  about  6,000.  With  forces 
so  equally  balanced  both  were  un- 
willing to  strike  the  first  blow; 
though  some  considerations,  as,  for 
instsuace,  the  conviction  that  he 
had  no  prospect  of  obtaining  any 
assistance  ftx)m  foreign  allies,  nor 
consequently  of  any  great  augmen- 
tation of  hw  strength,  while  rein- 
forcements- might  be  expected  to 
flow  in  to  Guise,  tended  to  make  the 
Prince  more  desirous  than  his  rival 
f  immediate  action.      *  But,'  says 


his  biographer,  *  it  is  never  without 
hesitation  that  a  man  of  a  noUe 
heart  takes  the  last  step  in  the  futal 
path  of  civil  war.  He  has  weired 
everything,  determined  eT^y^bing 
beforehand  :  he  is  convinced  of  the 
goodness  of  his  cause,  or  blinded 
(it  may  be)  by  ambition  awl  pas- 
sion. Yet  he  cannot  stifle  &e  in- 
ner voice  which  speaks  to  him.  He 
has  before  his  eyes  that  image  of 
his  weeping  country  which  the  poet 
represents  as  rising  to  confront 
Cffisar  on  the  banks  of  the  BabioHi, 
and  his  heart  is  full  of  nncertainfy 
and  sorrow'  (p.  138). 

The  first  blow  was  struck  \fj  the 
capture  of  Beaugency,  which  ODiid^ 
surprised  at  the  beginning  of  July 
1 562.  But  his  success  was  more id- 
jurious  to  him  from  the  demoni^isa- 
tion  of  his  troops  which  ensued,  than 
advantageous  from  any  lustre  whidi 
an  auspicious  commencement  of  the 
campaign  shed  upon  his  arms.  Up  to 
this  time  the  discipline  of  his  army 
had  been  such  as  no  former  war  in 
any  age  or  country  had  fiimished  uiy 
example  of.  No  trooper  swore,  nor 
drank,  nor  gambled ;  no  looee  cha- 
racters of  either  sex  were  admitted 
into  the  camp.  *  Prayers  were  said 
night  and  morning.  life  in  a  con- 
vent was  less  regular,  but  the  mo- 
ment that  they  entered  Beaugency 
through  the  breach,  the  Proven^anx 
began  to  pillage  and  destroy;  the 
Gf^tcons  imitat^  them ;  the  Fiendi 
outran  both  Proven9aux  and  Gas- 
cons ;  no  kind  of  excess  was  omit- 
ted ;  nor  were  those  inhabitants  who 
professed  the  new  religion  spared 
more  than  the  others '  (p.  1 47).  And 
this  lawless  fory  was  the  charac- 
teristic of  the  whole  war.  Afto 
Dreux  we  get  indeed  a  glimpse  <A 
courtesy  and  humanity  shown  by 
the  leaders  of  the  two  armies  to  one 
another.  But  neither  then  nor  on 
any  other  occasion  throughout  the 
war  was  there  any  mercy  for  those 
of  a  lower  class.  And  the  history 
of  all  the  rest  of  the  century  shows 
that  while  civil  war  is  far  more 
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pitiless  and  horrible  than  war  against 
a  foreign  enemy,  religions  war  is 
the  most  pitiless  and  JTihT^Tnan  of  all 
fonns  of  civil  war. 

Neither  this  nor  any  of  the 
other  campaigns  which  followed 
^as  prolific  of  great  events.  The 
SngnenotSy  originally  the  weaker 
party,  gradually  alienated  many  of 
those  who,  though  lukewarm  or 
hesitating,  were  yet  inclined  at  first 
to  espouse  their  cause,  by  other  ex- 
cesses, not  indeed  resembling  those 
of  Beaugency,  but  jarring  almost 
equally  on  the  right  feeling  and 
piety  of  the  sober-minded.  Their 
disapproval  of  Romish  corruption 
grew  intoablind£uiatical  hostiUtyta 
every  practice,  however  innocent  or 
even  salutary,  that  had  been  adopted 
1^  Bomanists.  Images,  statues^ 
pictures,  painted  windows,  carved 
altar-pieces,  were  all  denounced  by 
thdur  preachers  as  works  of  Satan^ 
and  many  of  the  choicest  specimens 
of  the  architecture  or  art  of  the  pre^ 
ceding  century  were  ruthlessly  de- 
faced or  destroyed.  Cond^  hunself 
ivas  unable  to  arrest  the  mad  ibry 
of  iconoclasm.  On  one  occasion  he 
was  told  that  his  own  company  was 
engaged  in  sacking  a  church.  *  He 
xan  thither.  His  voice  was  not 
recognised;  he  seLsed  a  musket 
and  took  aim  at  a  man  who  had 
climbed  to  the  top  of  the  entrance 
door  to  throw  down  one  of  the  sta- 
tues with  which  it  was  decorated. 
**My  lord,*^  cried  the  trooper, 
'^  wait  a  moment  till  I  have  stnick 
down  this  idol ;  and  then  shoot  me 
if  you  please."  The  weapon  fell 
Brom  the  prince's  hands ;  he  recog- 
xiisedthe  finger  of  God'  (p.  1493. 
Those,  however,  who  were  less 
within  reach  of  the  contagion  were 
shocked  and  disgusted  rather  than 
edified  by  this  iconodastic  rage. 
And  soon  the  army  which  Conde 
actually  had  with  him  began  to  be 
diminished  by  desertion;  as  the 
agents  in  this  destruction  yielded  to 
disappointment  at  finding  that  no 
miracles  were  sent  from  heaven  to 


reward  their  zeal.  Numbers  quit- 
ted their  ranks  and  retuTDed  home : 
while,  before  the  end  of  August, 
reinforcements  had  nearly  doubled 
the  force  of  the  royalists.  It  was 
scarcely  a  slighter  evil  that  the 
ministers  of  the  church  (as  they  did 
in  the  next  century  in  Scotland) 
claimed  a  right  to  interfere  in  and 
direct  his  military  operations.  They 
wished  to  make  him  their  tool;  and 
had  no  idea  of  submitting,  much 
less  of  inculcating  cm  others  the 
duty  of  submitting,  to  his  orders. 
In  the  course  of  the  autumn  the 
plague,  too,  visited  Orleans,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  remove  his  army,  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  division 
with  which  he  himself  remained  in 
the  infected  city,  as  at  once  a  re- 
serve and  a  garrison.  To  add  to 
his  other  distresses  he  was  destitute 
of  money.  And  his  only  hope 
seemed  to  lie  in  a  recourse  to  Elisni^ 
beth  of  England,  whose  ambassador 
at  Paris,  Throckmorton,  was  known 
to  add  to  his  sympathy  for  him  and 
his  followers,  as  fellow  Protestants, 
a  statesmanlike  conviction  that  an 
alliimce  with  them  and  an  esta- 
blishment of  En^^ish  infln^ftce  in 
France  would  prove  the  most  effec- 
tual means  of  baffling  the  ambi- 
tious superstition  of  her  implacable 
enemy,  Philip  of  Spain.  Elizabeth, 
however,  did  not  altogether  adopt 
his  views:  or  at  all  events  she  was 
not  disposed  to  expend  her  dearly- 
loved  treasures  in  ^e  promotion  of 
them,  unless  she  could  see  a  positive 
and  certain  advantage  to  herself. 
She  did  indeed  recognise  them  as 
belligerents,  not  rebels,  and  sent 
them  an  ambassador.  But  this  act, 
unaccompanied  by  more  substantial 
help,  was  not  reckoned  then  of  the 
importance  which  in  our  own  day 
we  have  seen  attached  to  similsur 
recognitions.  And,  even  while 
sending  him,  she  gave  assurance  to 
Philip  that  she  did  not  furnish  the 
Huguenots  with  either  money  or 
men.  If  he  was  duped  by  h^  as- 
surances Catharine  was  not.     She 
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drew  closer  her  alliance  with  Spain, 
and  presently  was  able  to  announce 
that  she  was  to  have  Philip's  help  in 
re-establishing  peace  if  Cond6  and 
Coligny,  by  delaying  their  submis- 
sion, made  his  interference  neces- 
sary.    At  last,  in  despair,  Gond^ 
agnded  to  the  terms  wluch  Throck- 
morton had  originally  proposed  as 
sufficient  to  tempt  his  mistress  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  war:  and  on 
September  22  a  treaty  was  signed  at 
Hampton  Court,  by  which  she  bound 
herself  to  supply  him  with  men  and 
money  ;  and  he  undertook  to  place 
Havre  in  her  hands  as  a  security 
for  the  repayment  of  the  money,  and 
the  eventual  restitution  of  Calais. 
It   was  not  without  compunction 
that  the  prince  and  Coligny  agpreed 
to  what  the  Due  d'Aumale  rightly 
calls  a  shameful  bargain.    They  did 
not  conceal  their  reluctance  from 
Throckmorton,  while  trying  to  dis- 
guise from  themselves,  by  hints  of 
operations  to  be   executed  by  the 
allied  forces,  the  fact  that  in  reality 
they  were  placing  one  of  the  keys 
of  the  kingdom  in  the  hands  of  a 
foreign  sovereign  who  might  easily 
become  an  enemy.     But  fanaticism 
and    despair  united  overruled  all 
such  scruples  in  the  prince's  breast, 
though  not  in  the  minds  of  his  fol- 
lowers, many  of  whom,  and  those 
not  the  least  able  or  the  least  power- 
ful, at  once  quitted  his  standards  in 
preference  to  co-operating  in  such  a 
betrayal  of  their  native  land.     And 
it  is  remarkable  that  this  feeling 
had  such  influence  on  Ghiise,  though 
but  half  a  Frenchman,  that  he  offered 
Conde  peace  on  the  condition  of 
perfect  toleration  for  his  co-religion- 
ists ;  and  seemed  so  sincere  in  his 
willingness  to  make  any  sacrifice 
which  might  save  a  prince  of  the 
blood  royskl  from  the  disgrace  of  thus 
betraying  his  country,  that  Throck- 
morton had  no  litUe  difficulty  in 
persuading  Cond6  that  he  was  bound 


in  honour  to  Elizabeth  to  reject  this 
proffered  reconciliation.^ 

Dearly  as  the  English  alliance 
was  purchased,  it  was  of  no  avail. 
The  hope  of  saving  Bouen,  which 
Guise  had  been  bmeging  for  some 
weeks,  was  probably  one  of  the  in- 
ducements which  led  Cond6  to  con- 
clude the  treaty  with  such  rapidity; 
but,  though  the  English  troops 
reached  Havre  on  the  4th  of  Octo- 
ber, it  was  only  a  very  small  de- 
tachment of  volunteers  that  passed 
on  to  reinforce  the  Bouen  garrison, 
and  on  the  25  th  the  city  was  taken 
by  storm ;  Guise  allowing  his  sol- 
diers to  imitate,  by  every  conceivable 
atrocity,  the  bad  example  set  by  the 
Huguenots  at  Beaugencnr.  One  in- 
cident in  the  siege,  the  death  of  the 
King  of  Navarre,  who  was  killed  in 
the  trenches,  had  an  important 
effect  on  the  personal  relations  of 
the  leaders  on  both  sides.  It  placed 
Catharine  more  in  the  power  of 
Guise  and  the  other  triumvirs,  since 
t^e  king  had  been  her  chief,  it  might 
be  said  her  only  supporter,  when- 
ever her  views  were  at  variance  with 
theirs ;  and,  weak  as  he  was  in  cha- 
racter, his  rank  as  the  first  prince  of 
the  blood  of  the  age  of  manhood 
gave  him  a  weight  in  the  Council 
which  was  not  merely  nominal.  At 
the  same  time  it  greatly  and  perma- 
nently increased  the  importance  of 
Cond6,  who,  since  his  nephew  was 
but  a  child,  now,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  succeeded  to  his  brother's 
position  as  head  of  the  family, 
and  as  such  acquired  a  right  to 
interfere  in  the  government.  And 
t^is  change  in  his  situation,  and 
her  own  need  of  a  new  ally,  were 
both  practically  acknowledged  hy 
Catharine,  when  at  the  end  of 
November  she  again  invited  him 
to  a  conference,  offered  him  the 
'  appointment  of  Lieutenant- Greneral 
of  the  kingdom,  which  his  brother 
had  held,  and  tried  to  tempt  him  to 


>  Fronde,    History  <^  England,  vii.  414, 
mention  of  this  propoml  of  Guise. 


The  Dnc  d'Anmale,  however,  inakM  do 
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a  permanent  treaty  on  the  basis  of 
an  enlarged  toleration  for  himself 
and  all  who  held  similar  opinions  on 
religion.  Montmorenci  and  Coligny 
had  interviews  with  the  same  object 
of  a  pacification,  but  they  led  to  no 
result,  Cond6  fearing,  not  perhaps 
vrithont  reason,  that  the  offers  made 
«  to  him  were  but  a  snare  to  induce 
bim  to  disarm.  For  he  had  recently 
received  a  reinforcement  of  Qerman 
troops  led  by  D'Andelot  the  admi- 
ral's brother,  which  raised  his  force 
to  14,000  men,  and  gave  him  some 
Lope  of  making  himself  master  of 
Paris.  Guise,  however,  the  moment 
he  heard  of  the  danger  hastened  to 
save  the  capital ;  and  the  first  week 
of  December  was  spent  in  constant 
skirmishes  between  the  two  armies, 
till  at  last  Cond6  admitted  the  ne- 
cessity of  retreating;  and  now  a 
difference  of  opinion  arose  between 
him  and  Coligny  as  to  their  future 
operations.  Conde,  still  keeping 
his  eyes  fixed  on  Paris,  proposed  to 
throw  so  strong  a  reinforcement 
into  !E!tampes,  which  the  royalists 
were  showing  an  inclination  to  at- 
tack, as  should  compel  Guise  to 
bring  the  flower  of  his  army  against 
it,  and  then,  while  the  duke  was 
occupied  with  that  siege,  to  turn 
back  on  the  metropolis,  which,  it 
seemed  probable,  he  might  thus  suc- 
ceed in  surprising.  Coligny  disbe- 
lieved the  possibility  of  taking,  or 
at  all  events  of  retaining,  so  great  a 
city  with  so  small  an  army,  and 
recommended  in  preference  a  return 
to  Normandy,  to  keep  the  ports  of 
that  province  open  for  the  reception 
of  money,  reinforcements,  and  guns 
from  England,  which  would  give 
them  a  superiority  to  the  enemy  in 
the  battle  which  could  not  be  far 
distant.  The  matter  is  only  worth 
mentioning  because  the  Due 
d'Aumale  attributes  the  admiral's 
advice  to  jealousy  of  the  prince; 
and  intimates  clearly  enough  his 
opinion  that  Condi's  plan  oflTered 
^eater  chances  of  success.  Nor  is 
this  by  any  means  the  only  instance 


in  which  he  seeks  to  raise  the 
prince's  character  for  military  abi- 
lity as  well  as  for  unselfish  good 
humour  and  an  accommodating 
temper,  at  the  expense  of  the  ad- 
miral But  bold  as  it  is  to  differ  on 
a  military  point  with  one  who  has 
himself  been  a  soldier,  it  seems  to 
us  that  Coligny's  plan  was  at  once 
the  more  prudent  and  the  more  en- 
terprising ;  that  it  was,  as  he  con- 
tended, next  to  impossible  to  seize 
Paris  with  so  small  a  force;  still 
more  difficult  to  hold  it;  that  the 
real  object  of  the  Huguenots  ought 
to  have  been  to  gain  a  decisive  vic- 
tory in  the  open  field;  and  that  that 
could  only  be  looked  for  by  num- 
bers at  least  equal  to  those  of  the 
royalists.  The  Due  d'Aumale  sees 
a  further  objection  to  his  proposal, 
in  the  fact  that  it  was  supported 
by  Throckmorton ;  and  it  may  be 
granted  that  Throckmorton's  object, 
Hke  that  of  his  royal  mistress,  was 
mainly  selfish;  that  he  wished  to 
secure  his  countrymen's  footing  on 
French  soil.  Bat  supposing  that 
they  were  to  be  admitted  as  allies 
at  all,  and  that  was  already  done 
irrevocably,  what  was  desirable  for 
them  was  desirable  also  for  the 
Huguenots;  and  the  battle  which 
followed  would  have  had  a  very 
different  result  if  the  reinforcements 
for  which  Coligny  was  solicitous 
had  been  able  to  take  part  in  it.  At 
all  events  the  admiral's  plan  wa« 
adopted ;  Conde  fell  back  on  Nor- 
mandy, closely  pursued  by  the 
royalists,  under  command  of  the 
Constable;  and  on  the  19th  the 
two  armies,  the  Huguenots  having 
13,000  with  eight  guns,  Montmo- 
renci 1 8,000  with  twenty-two  guns, 
fought  at  Dreux  a  battle  which  in 
still  unequalled  for  the  monstrous 
proportion  borne  by  the  killed  to 
the  number  of  the  combatants.  It 
is  worth  remarking  as  another  proof 
of  the  bias  with  which  the  royal 
writer  decides  doubtful  points  in 
favour  of  his  heip,  that  he  passes 
over    without    notice    the    charge 
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which  Davila  brings  against  Cond^, 
of  having,  bj  pnre  negligence,  al- 
lowed the  Constable  to  cross  the 
Enre,  and  force  him  to  a  battle; 
and  rather  implies  that  the  cause  of 
the  army  being  engaged  so  prema- 
torelj  is  to  be  found  in  the  unde- 
served deference  paid  by  Cond^  to 
the  opinion  of  Coligny,  who  main- 
tained that  no  immediate  action  was 
to  be  expected.    However,  the  bat- 
tle was  fought:  out  of  31,000  men 
8,000  lay  dead  or  mortally  wounded 
on  the  field :  the  magnitude  of  the 
loss  sustained  proving  the  stubborn- 
ness of  the  valour  displayed  on  both 
sides.     *  They  say,'  said  one  of  the 
German    captains,    'that    a    man 
ou^ht  to  charge  once  for  money; 
twice  for  his  country ;  three  times 
for  his  religion.     I  am  sure  that  at 
Dreux  I  charged  four  times  for  the 
Huguenots  of  France.'  And  stranger 
than  even    the    greatness    of   the 
slaughter  was  the  oircumstanoe  of 
both  the  conmianders-in-chief  being 
taken  prisoners.     Hitherto    Guise 
had  had  no  formal  command,  but 
now  the  captivity,  of  Montmorenci 
gave  him  the  chief  authority  in  the 
army,  as  Condi's  captivity  did  to 
Coligny.     But  the  loss  of  the  two 
leaders  made  those  who  filled  their 
places  cautious  ;  and  when  Coligny 
retreated  towards  Orleans,    Guise 
made  no  attempt  to  molest  him. 
After  a  time,  indeed,  having  extorted 
from  Catharine  the  appointment  of 
lieutenant-General,  wluch  had  been 
vacant  since  the  death  of  Kinff  An- 
tony, he  crossed  the  Loire  and  pre- 
pared to  besiege  the  Huguenot  capi- 
tal, into  which  the  admiral   had 
thrown  his  brother  D'Andelot  with 
a  sufficient  garrison,  returning  him- 
self by  a  circuitous  march  to  Nor- 
mandy, of  the  importance  of  which 
province  events  had  by  no  means 
changed  his  opinion.     But  an  inci- 
dent was  at  hand  which  removed  aU 
necessity  for  reinforcements,  whether 
from  England  or  Germany.     While 
pressing  on  the  siege  of  Orleans, 
Guise  was  assassinated  by  a  boy 


who  afterwards  accused  Odigny  and 
the  Huguenot  ministers  of  having 
instigated    his   crime.      The    Due 
d'Aumale,  by  his  exulting  remark 
l^at  no  one  ever  suspected  Cond^io 
have  had  any  share  in  the  deed, 
seems  rather  to  endorse  Poltrot's 
accusation  of  the  others;    and  it 
must  be  admitted  ihat  in  those  dajs. 
no  general  nobleness  or  puri^  of 
character  is  sufficient  of  itself  to 
entitle  a  man  to  acquittal  of  sach  % 
charge,  if  otiierwise  well  supported. 
To  go  no  further,  we  have  seeshow 
Guise  himself  had  plotted  the  mm^ 
sination  of  the  King  of  Navanc 
But  Coligny  indignantly  and  met- 
getically  denied  it,  and  no  aaxiliaiy 
proof  could  ever  be  brought  to  in- 
validate his  deniaL 

Guise's    death,    however,    com- 
bined with   the    captivity  of  tfe 
other  ohiefig,  led  almost  inevitaUy 
to  peace.     He  himself^  having,  f(ft 
a  short  time   after  the  battle  of 
Dreux,  lived  in  constant  comnm- 
nioation  with  Cond^,   with  whom 
he  shared  his  tent  bed,  r^rarted 
to  Catharine  that  the  prince  was 
well  inclined,  and  at  tiie  beginniBg 
of  1 563  she  herself  had  more  than 
one    interview    with    her    captm 
at  Chartres,  which  confirmed  the 
impression  that  he  would    gli% 
reconcile  himself  to  the  oourt^  pro- 
vided he  could  be  assured  of  free- 
dom   in  matters    of   reHgion   kt 
himself  and  all  his  followers.    So 
long  as  Guise  lived,  however,  Catha- 
rine was  in  great  perplexity ;  atone 
time,  when  a  plot  for  his  escape  had 
been  discovered,   Cond6  even  be- 
lieved that  she  designed  to  put  him 
to  death:    but  in   her  heart  ^ 
feared  Ghiise  more  than  him ;  and 
had,  at  least  while  ^e  king  ivas 
only  yet  an  infant,  no  mind  whoBj 
to  alienate  him.   The  death  of  Guise 
delivered  her  fVt>m  more  than  half 
her  fears,  and  she  even  procured 
t^e  consent  of  those  who  had  the 
Constable  in  their  hands  to  adlow 
the  two  prisoners  to  meet,  in  order 
to  endeavour  to  condude  a  peace 
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aatisfactorj  to  all.  A  negotiation 
was  not  likely  to  be  protracted  when 
the  liberty  of  the  negotiators  them- 
selves depended  on  its  amicable 
conclusion.  Catharine  assisted  in 
person  at  some  of  the  conferences  ; 
and,  after  a  little  more  than  a  fort- 
night, a  treaty  was  signed,  known 
aa  the  Convention  of  Amboise.  It 
was  not  an  unfair  compromise; 
securing  as  it  did  entire  toleration, 
and  imposing  on  the  Huguenot  wor- 
ship no  unreasonable  or  intolerable 
restrictions :  but  that  there  was  some 
colour  for  Coligny*s  objection  that 
greater  firmness  on  Conde's  part 
might  have  obtained  still  greater 
indulgences  is  proved  by  the  fact, 
that  when,  in  consequence  of  these 
remonstrances,  the  two  chiefs  re- 
opened the  discussion  with  the 
queen,  they  did  obtain  some  im- 
portant extension  of  the  privileges 
then  granted.  But  it  was  seen  from 
the  first  that  the  pacification  could 
not  last.  The  majority  of  the  Ca- 
thoHcs  looked  on  every  concession 
to  their  adversaries  as  an  injury  to 
themselves:  and  by  incessant  in- 
sults and  attacks  on  the  Protestant 
churches  violated  the  treaty  almost 
daily;  while  Pius  IV.  seemed  to 
give  a  formal  sanction  to  their 
worst  outrages  by  publishing  an 
excommunication  of  a  number  of 
the  Huguenot  leaders,  and  of  the 
Queen  of  Navarre ;  and  before  the 
end  of  the  summer  the  Constable 
himself,  though  one  of  the  chief 
firamers  of  the  treaty,  gave  open 
encouragement  to  a  plot  which  was 
formed  for  the  massacre  of  all  the 
Huguenots  in  Paris,  signing  with 
his  own  hand  a  list  of  three  hun- 
dred who  were  to  be  the  first  vic- 
tims.  Nothing  saved  them  but  the 
promptitude  of  Catharine  herself, 
who  accidentally  heard  what  was 
in  agitation  and  instantly  repidred 


to  Paris  to  overawe  the  conspira- 
tors.^ It  was  not  strange  that,  thus 
menaced  by  dangers  on  all  sides, 
Conde  once  more  sought  for  foreign 
aid,  and  he  devised  a  strange  ex- 
pedient for  securing  it.  Mr.  Fronde 
has  mentioned  the  oflfer  which  in 
1565  Catharine  made  to  Elizabeth 
of  her  young  son  for  a  husband: 
but  the  Due  d*Aumale  produces 
original  documents  to  show  that 
she  had  been  anticipated  in  that 
idea  by  Cond6  two  years  before,  in 
this  summer  of  1563.  Though  the 
war  was  over,  Eliza^th  would  not 
restore  Havre  except  on  conditions 
more  disgraceful  to  the  whole 
country  of  France  than  her  original 
admission  into  it  had  been  to  the 
Huguenot  party.  And  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  degree  in  which  her 
marriage  to  the  kmg  would  unloose 
the  difficulty  was  not  the  least  of 
the  considerations  which  prompted 
Conde  to  conceive  and  put  forward 
his  proposal.  But  Elizabeth  was 
too  much  exasperated  at  the  tenacity 
with  which  Cond6  insisted  cm  her  re- 
stitution of  Havre  to  listen  finvour- 
ably  to  proposals  of  any  kind  made 
by  him.'*  She  clung  to  either  Havre 
or  Calais;  and  at  last  Cond6  him- 
self joined  the  army  sent  to  besiege 
Havre,  the  plague  at  the  same 
time  feJling  upon  the  garrison  with 
such  deadly  e£fect  that  they  would 
probably  have  evacuated  the  town 
of  their  own  accord.  At  the  end  of 
July  it  surrendered:  and  in  the 
spring  of  the  next  year  the  peace  of 
Troyes  terminated  the  quarrel  be- 
tween the  two  nati<Bis. 

Outwardly,  too,  there  was  domes- 
tic peace  between  the  two  religious 
parties  in  France,  but  it  was  evi- 
dently hollow.  The  conditions  of 
the  late  convention  were  not  ob- 
served with  anything  like  good  faith 
for  more  than  a  very  few  months ; 


'  D'Anquetil,  V Esprit  de  laLigue^  i.  206,  ed,  1779.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Due 
d'Anmale  mentions  neither  this  plot  nor  the  Bull  of  Excommunication :  though  they 
must  have  had  a  great  effect  on  Condi's  subsequent  conduct. 

«  See  Frcmdo,  vii.  509,  Ac. 
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And  in  Aagast  1564  an  edict, 
issued  while  Catharine  was  taking 
the  young  king  a  royal  progress 
through  his  dominions,  and  dated 
from  Roussillon,  formally  abridged 
or  revoked  many  of  the  privileges 
granted  to  the  Huguenots.  Con- 
gregations were  attacked  in  the 
performance  of  their  sacred  rites, 
and  influential  Huguenot  gentle- 
men were  assassinated.  Cond6  him- 
Kelf  was  threatened :  the  populace  of 
Paris  was  allowed  to  bum  him  in 
effigy,  and  on  one  occasion  a  band  of 
assassins  who  had  waylaid  him  were 
only  disconcerted  by  his  appearing 
in  company  with  the  king,  and 
revenged  themselves  by  falling  on 
his  wife's  litter,  maltreating  and 
even  killing  some  of  her  train. 
Conde  addressed  protests  and  re- 
monstrances against  these  different 
outbreaks  and  violations  of  the 
treaty  to  the  court,  but  supported 
them  so  feebly  that  his  followers 
were  greatly  dissatisfied  and  began 
to  distrust  him.  They  pronounced 
him  unstable  as  his  brother  Antony, 
<  sailing  between  two  waters,  and 
playing  the  Machiavel.'  And  his 
warm^  friends  could  not  deny 
that  the  open  and  boundless  license 
of  his  life  gave  but  little  assurance 
of  the  fidelity  of  his  attachment  to 
the  Huguenot  or  any  other  religion. 
So  greatly  indeed  was  that  doubted 
by  all  parties,  that  afler  his  princess 
died  in  July  1564,  a  marruige  be- 
tween him  and  the  Queen  of  Scot- 
land was  in  contemplation;  and 
afterwards,  when  that  idea  was 
abandoned,  between  him  and  the 
sister  of  the  new  Due  de  Gruise.  The 
Huguenots,  however,  had  not  the 
reason  which  they  apprehended  to 
be  dissatisfied  with  his  second 
choice.  In  November  1 565  he  was 
married  to  one  of  their  party, 
MdUe.  d*0rl6ans  Longueville,  and  it 
became  plain  that  there  had  never 
been  any  reason  to  doubt  the  steadi- 
ness of  his  adherence  to  their  doc- 
trines, however  widely  he  might 
offend  against  them  by  his  daily  Hfe. 


Still  for  some  time  longer  he  pit- 
served  friendly  relations  with  the 
court,  often  visiting  the  queen- 
mother,  receiving  from  her  the  go- 
vemment  of  Picardy,  the  former 
refusal  of  which  he  had  resented  u 
not  only  unkind  but  unjust ;  while 
the  king  himself  condescended  to 
stand  godfather  to  the  son  whom 
his  new  wife  bore  him  in  1567. 
But  Catharine  would  not  aUow 
Montmorenci  to  resign  the  Con- 
stable's sword  in  his  fi^vour;  nor 
would  she  fulfil  her  promise  of  in- 
vesting him  with  the  dignity  of 
Lieutenant-deneral,  which  had  been 
vacant  since  the  death  of  Guise; 
because  either  of  those  offices  would 
have  given  him  authority  over  the 
army:  and  she  was  as  determined 
as  ever  to  recur  to  war  on  the  first 
opportunity.  She  took  so  Httie 
pains  to  dissemble  her  intmitioDS, 
that  Cond6  soon  found  it  prudent  to 
fly  from  Paris ;  and  presently  leant 
that  the  court  was  busy  with  no 
doubtful  preparations :  troops  were 
being  levied,  towns  were  being  gar- 
risoned, and,  as  the  Catholics  were 
too  jubilant  to  keep  their  own 
secret,  it  was  learnt  also  that  the 
moment  that  these  preparations 
were  sufficiently  advanced,  a  new 
edict  would  be  issued  in  terms  of 
the  greatest  severity  towards  the 
Huguenots.  These  tidings  showed 
wajr  to  be  the  only  resource.  Cond^ 
summoned  his  followers  to  arms, 
and  with  a  small  body  of  cavalry 
endeavoured  to  surprise  Charles, 
who  was  at  Meaux.  But  the  Con- 
stable was  on  his  guard ;  one  de- 
tachment of  his  army  escorted  the 
king  in  safety  to  Paris,  while  the 
main  body  easily  repelled  the  500 
or  600  cavalry  which  constituted 
the  whole  of  the  prince's  force. 
Cond6  fell  back  towards  the  cajMtal, 
thinking  that  if  he  could  cut  off  the 
supplies  on  which  the  citizens  de- 
pended, they  would  force  the  court 
to  redress  the  grievances  of  which 
he  complained;  and  Montmorenci 
was  not  unwilling  to  amoae  him 
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witli  a  negotiation  while  reinforce- 
ments were  coming  up  from  the 
distant  provinces.  By  the  first  week 
in  Noyember  he  had  19,000  men 
nnder  arms,  before  which  he  did 
not  expect  Condi's  6,000  to  stand 
for  a  moment ;  yet  the  battle  which 
ensned  was  stabbomly  contested, 
and  the  death  of  Montmorenci  him- 
self prevented  any  advantage  which 
the  royal  army  had  gained  from  its 
superiority  in  numbers  from  being 
decisive.  Cond6  himself,  with  ex- 
treme gallantry,  led  a  charge  which 
broke  through  the  centre  of  the 
enemy's  line;  and  the  Turkish  am- 
bassador, who  witnessed  the  conflict 
from  the  heights  of  Montmartre, 
was  in  raptures  with  the  gallantry 
of  his  followers,  declaring  loudly 
that  if  his  master  the  Sultan  had 
but  1,000  of  them  to  put  at  the 
head  of  each  of  his  armies,  it  would 
not  take  him  two  years  to  conquer 
the  world. 

The  battle  of  St.  Denis,  as  it  was 
called,  was  the  only  action  which 
took  place  in  this  second  war ;  the 
winter  was  occupied  with  a  series  of 
marchings  and  counter-marchings 
in  the  central  and  southern  pro- 
vinces, which  hardly  deserve  to  be 
•called  military  operations ;  the  only 
event  worth  speaking  of,  however, 
being  favourable  to  the  Huguenots, 
to  whom,  in  February  1568,  the 
mayor  of  Bochelle  opened  the  gates 
of  that  important  city,  which  firom 
this  time  forward  became  the  head- 
quarters of  the  party,  and  continued 
80  for  nearly  sixty  years.  The  next 
month  peace  was  once  more  made — 
the  Peace  of  Chartres,  as  the  Due 
•d'Aumale  calls  it ;  of  Longjumeau, 
as  it  is  more  usually  styled;  and 
better  known  still  by  its  nickname 
of  '  La  Paix  boiteuse  ou  malassise,' 


given  it  by  the  court  wits,  because 
of  the  two  diplomatists  who  nego- 
tiated it  on  the  part  of  the  king, 
one,  Marshal  Biron,  was  lame ;  the 
other,  M.  de  Mesmes,  was  Seigneur 
de  Malassise.^ 

The  terms  of  this  treaty  were 
nearly  identical  with  those  agreed 
to  at  ^boise,  and  the  pacification 
which  it  efiected  was  equally,  if  not 
more,  hollow.  The  ink  was  hardly 
dry  when  every  condition  was  vio- 
lated :  sometimes  by  open  violence ; 
sometimes  by  the  legalised  iniquity 
of  the  tribunals.  Plots  for  assassi- 
nation of  the  Huguenot  leaders  were 
more  rife  than  before.  In  a  letter 
dated  June  29, 1 568,Cond6  appealed 
to  the  king  himself,  declaring  that 
he  was  not  safe  even  in  his  own 
house.  Indeed,  a  spy  had  been  de- 
tected sounding  the  ditches  and 
measuring  the  walls  of  his  castle  at 
Noyers,  in  Burgundy,  an  estate  be- 
longing to  the  princess.  And  the 
truth  of  these  complaints  is  fully 
corroborated  in  ft  letter  from  Nor- 
reys  (who  had  succeeded  Smith  at 
the  embassy)  to  Elizabeth,  assuring 
her  also  that  Charles  had  sent  secret 
orders  to  the  governors  of  not  fewer 
than  212  towns,  *in  case  they  find 
any  accompanies  or  assemblees '  (of 
Huguenots)  *to  ravine  upon  them 
by  force  of  armes,  and  putt  them  to 
the  sworde.*  At  the  same  time,  the 
deaths  of  Bgmont  and  Horn  seemed 
ominously  significant  of  what  would 
be  the  fete  of  Protestants  in  any 
country  where  the  Catholics  could 
venture  to  show  their  real  dispo- 
sition. At  last  Cond6  learnt  that 
Marshal  Tavannes,  an  oflGlcer  of 
great  experience,  but  of  a  most  fe- 
rocious disposition,  had  been  ordered 
to  surprise  Noyers.  Accompanied 
by  Coligny  and  the  ladies  of  both 


»  The  Due  d'Aumale  says  in  a  note  that  the  historians  are  mistaken  who  afl^  that 
■this  peace  was  called  by  this  nickname.  That  name,  he  says,  was  given  to  the  peace 
of  1570  (the  peace  of  St.  Germains)  'nigoei^  pap  le  Sire  de  Malassise  et  Biron  le 
Boiteux'  (i.  334).  Bnt  Davila,  who  must  of  all  men  be  the  best  authority  on  such  a 
point,  enumerates  Henrico  Memorico,  Signore  di  Malassisa,  as  one  of  the  negotiators 
of  this  peace  of  1568,  and  gires  a  totally  different  list  of  those  concerned  in  effecting 
the  later  treaty.    Biron  he  does  not  mention  in  connection  with  either. 
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^Bkmilies,  liis  own  princess  being 
on  the  eye  of  her  confinement,  he 
once  more  fled  and  threw  himself 
into  Bochdle,  being  protected  in 
his  flight  bj  a  singular  and  sudden 
rise  of  the  Loire,  which,  after  he 
had  crossed  it  at  a  ford  near  San- 
cerre,  rose  to  a  height  which  ren- 
dered it  impassable  to  a  band  of 
cayahy  which  had  been  sent  to 
overtaJce  him  the  moment  that  his 
movements  were  known. 

Both  parties  began  diligently  to 
collect  their  forces ;  and  so  greatly 
did  the  possession  of  Brochelle  en- 
courage the  Hr^enots,  that  their 
numbers  now,  for  the  first  time, 
equalled,  or  nearly  equalled,  those 
of  the  royalists.  Bach  army  con- 
sisted of  between  20,000  and  30,000 
men,  Cond^  and  Coligny  being,  of 
course  at  the  head  of  the  one ;  the 
youthfiil  Due  d'Anjou  being  nomi- 
nally the  commander  of  the  other, 
with  Tavannes  for  his  colleague,  to 
whom  belonged  the  real  direction 
of  the  operations.  The  autumn 
of  1568  passed  over  without  any 
event  of  importance.  What  advan- 
tages were  obtained  were  rather  on 
the  side  of  the  Huguenots,  «nd 
they  misused  th^em  cruelly.  It  did 
not  even  require  opposition  to  ex- 
asperate them.  A  single  instance, 
which  we  will  give  in  our  author's 
words,  may  suffice  to  show  the  bar- 
barising  and  demoralising  effects 
which  these  wars  had  gradually 
wrought  even  on  the  most  gallant 
and  noblest  of  the  nation.  The 
Abbey  of  St.  Florent,  which  had 
been  strongly  fortified,  capitulated 
at  the  first  summons — *  Neverthe- 
less the  garrison  was  cruelly  mas- 
sacred. That  had  become  the  prac- 
tice. On  each  recourse  to  arms 
men  showed  themselves  more  mer- 
ciless. Men's  hearts  grew  hard 
amid  this  endless  strife.  During 
the  first  civil  war,  the  combatants 
on  both  sides  embraced  during 
their  truces,  and  did  not  come  to 
blows  without  lively  emotion.  In 
the  third  war,  under  the  pretext  of 


reprisal,  they  ceased  to  give  qnsr- 
ter ;  and  violated  every  Iffvr  of  faii^ 
manity''(iL  41). 

The  winter  was  one  of  mmsBal 
severity;  on  one  occasion  it  pre- 
vented a  battle ;  since,  though  Urn 
two  armies  were  in  sight  of  one 
another,  the  streams  were  fnma, 
and  the  ground  was  so  sUppery  tbai 
the  troops  could  not  BMHKpane 
could,  indeed,  hardly  move.  Thej 
went  into  winter  quarters,  and  in 
the  two  armies  8,000  men  died  of 
cold  and  hardship  in  tite  couse  d 
a  single  month.  Anjoa  £ell  back  to 
Chinon  ;  Cond6  himself  repaired  to 
Niort,  to  confbr  with  the  Queen  of 
Navarre,  and  when  he  retained  to 
the  camp  he  was  accompaoned  by  her 
youthfVil  son.  He  had  good  hopes  of 
the  result  of  ihe  coming  oampaiga, 
for  he  had  procured  what  he  most 
wanted,  a  iMrge  sum  of  money  from 
Queen  Elizabetii ;  while  ihe  En^kh 
privateers  kept  the  seas  open,  ioft 
supplies  of  aJQ  kinds,  whic^  poured 
into  Bochelie  withotit  hindrance. 
It  was  also  not  a  little  in  his  fi^voor 
that  the  Duo  d' Anjou,  foil  of  boy^ 
presumption,  began  to  ^ow  a  jea- 
lousy of  his  veteran  tutor,  acnd  an 
incb'nation  to  n^eot,  if  not  io 
oppose,  Tavannes'  counsels.  By  ^e 
end  of  January,  as  tiie  frost  passed 
away,  the  two  amies  bc^an  to 
move;  and  it  seems  impossiUe  to 
resist  the  conviction  that  tibie  siqie- 
riority  of  skill  was  greatly  on  ihe 
side  of  the  CatiioliamarshaL  Conde 
was  expecting  large  reinforcements 
from  Germany  and  from  Danphia^; 
but  Tavannes,  by  seizing  Moot- 
morillon,  a  town  on  iAie  south-east 
of  Poitou,  cut  him  off*  from  the 
Upper  Loire,  and  tram  diis  oentaal 
position  commanded  all  the  roads 
by  which  those  troops  could  join 
him.  The  prince  descended  towards 
the  south,  in  the  hope  of  reaching 
the  valley  of  the  Dordogne,  and 
there  uniting  to  himself  some  com- 
panies which  were  understood  to  be 
already  in  Arms,  and  on  the  waidi 
for  an  opportunity  to  join  him ;  bat 
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Tavaimes,  moving  in  a  parallel  line, 
made  himself  master  of  BofPec,  and 
tliris  confined  him  to  the  Lower 
Chorente.  And  there  at  last,  on 
tlie  1 5th  of  March,  after  a  series  of 
marches  and  coonter-marches,  the 
battle  which  was  decisive  of  Conde's 
fate  took  place. 

Delay  would  have  been  more  for 
tlie  interest  of  the  Huguenots.   The 
Germans  had  reached  Nancj,  and 
Catharine,  alarmed  at  their  advance, 
liad   sent    her    son    orders   at  all 
ha^irds   to  fight  immediately.     It 
-was  Condi's  business,  on  the  other 
liand,  to  avoid  a  general  engage- 
ment, and,  as  the  manoeuvres  which 
had  recently  taken  place  had  left 
him  to  the  northward  of  his  enemies, 
to  press  forward  to  the  Loire  to  join 
the  Due  de  Deuxponts,  the  German 
commander-in-chief.      *  But,*    says 
the  Due  d*Aumale,   *how  difficult 
an  art  is  war  !    Surrounded  by  con- 
tradictory  intelligence ;    uncertain 
as  to  the  exact  situation  and  designs 
of  the  enemy,  assailed  by  a  thou- 
sand reflections,  the  general  forms 
and  abandons   the   most   opposite 
plans.      If  at  last  he  succeeds  in 
disengaging  himself  from  this  chaos 
of  ideas,  and  forming  a  clear  reso- 
lution, still  it  is  rarely  that  he  can 
efiiace  from  his  mind  all  trace  of  the 
numerous  impressions  which  it  has 
received,  and  of  all  the  combinations 
which  have  crossed  it.'     The  suc- 
ceeding sentences  show  that  these 
perplexities  had  their  full  weight 
on  Gonde's  mind,  and  that  it  was 
through  his  own  want  of  prompti- 
tude of  decision  and  energy  of  exe- 
cution that  he  was  forced  to  fight 
against  his  judgment  and  against 
h^  wish.     *  Cond6  had  decided  to 
march  towards  the  Loire,  but  be- 
ing, in  spite  of  himself,  preoccupied 
wiih  a  rumour  which  attributed  to 
Monsieur  a  project  of  marching  into 
Gasoony,  not  being  able  to  renounce 
the  hope  of  succouring  the  Vis- 
counts'— the  nobles  at  the  head  of 
the  companies  in  the  south  already 
mentioned — *  or  to  profit  by  an  im- 


Cdent  attempt  which  the  enemy 
made  beyond  the  Charente,  and 
not  giving  sufficient  weight  to  his 
own  ideas,  he  did  not  withdraw 
with  sufficient  rapidity  to  avoid  a 
battle,  and  to  open  to  himself  and 
to  secure  the  road  to  the  east ;  and 
at  the  same  time  he  omitted  to  keep 
his  forces  sufficiently  concentrated 
to  enable  him  to  receive  a  battle,  or 
to  avail  himself  of  any  opportunities 
which  might  be  afforded  him '  (ii. 
56). 

The  consequence  was  that  he  was 
still  on  the  northern  bank  of  the 
Charente  between  the  villages  of 
Jarnac   and  Bassac,  when,  on   the 
night   of  the    12th,  the   Catholics 
crossed  the  river  a  little  higher  up 
at   Chateauneuf,   where  Biron,   an 
officer  destined  to  acquire  a  high 
reputation  as  a  warrior,  had  with 
great  skill  and  energy  repaired  a 
bridge   which   Cond^    had  broken 
down.       Cond6,    suspecting    their 
design,   had    directed   CoHgny    to 
watch  the  bridge  with  a  rear-guard 
strong  enough  to  dispute  the  pas- 
sage ;   but    the  messengers   whom 
the    admiral    in    consequence   de- 
spatched   to     the    proper    officers 
missed  their  way.     The  night  was 
dark  and  foggy,  the  sentinels  lazy 
or  weary, .  and  when  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the   13th  the  mists  cleared 
away,    they    were    astonished     at 
seeing  the  whole  of  the  Catholic 
army  on   their   side   of  the  river, 
taking  up  ground  for  the  coming 
battle.     Cond6  with  the  main  body 
of  the  army  was  too  &t  off  to  see 
what  had  taken  place ;  and  the  first 
brunt  of  the  attack  fell  on  the  ad- 
miral's   division.     He  received    it 
-with  undaunted  courage,  and,  send- 
ing news  of  what  had  happened  to 
the  prince,  with  an  earnest  request 
for  immediate  succour,  strove  gal- 
lantly to  delay  the  progress  of  the 
enemy  till  the  arrival  of  the  com- 
mander-iu-chief  should   make   the 
contest  more  equal.     He  was  gal- 
lantly   seconded    by    his    brother 
D'Andelot,  who  even  for  a  moment 
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gained  snch  adyantages  over  the 
division  opposed  to  him  that  he 
seized  Bassac ;  bat  Tavannes  coming 
up  in  person  drove  him  ont  of  it. 
One  of  the  best  of  the  Huguenot 
officers,  La  None,  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  the  rear-guard  was  almost  over- 
powered by  superior  numbers  when 
Gond6  reached  the  field.  In  ordi- 
nary cases  the  Due  d'Aumale  thinks 
he  would  have  done  better  to  have 
ordered  the  admiral  to  fall  back 
in  as  good  order  as  he  could  upon 
his  own  fresh  troops,  so  as  to  have 
given  battle  on  new  ground  with 
the  whole  army,  when  the  com- 
panies which  had  already  been 
worsted  had  raUied  and  recovered 
themselves.  But  in  a  civil  war  the 
commander  cannot  be  governed 
solely  by  military  considerations; 
he  has  to  avoid  giving  the  least 
ground  for  jealousies  or  discontent ; 
And  accordingly  Cond6  had  not  hesi- 
tated a  moment,  but  had  hastened 
to  his  lieutenant's  support  the  in- 
stant that  he  had  received  his 
message.  'Besides,  he  had  the 
heart  of  a  lion,  and  when  he  heard 
that  a  fight  was  going  on  he  burnt 
to  have  a  share  in  it.'  It  was  in 
this  spirit  that  when,  before  he 
reached  the  scene  of  action,  he  re- 
ceived another  message  from  Co- 
ligny  that  the  day  was  desperate, 
and  that  he  had  better  retreat  with 
all  speed,  he  replied,  *  God  forbid 
that  Louis  de  Bourbon  should  turn 
his  back  on  the  enemy,'  and  pressed 
•on  with  redoubled  haste  towards 
the  battle.  With  such  rapidity  did 
he  advance,  that,  when  he  joined  the 
combatants,  he  had  outstripped  his 
whole  division  with  the  exception  of 
300  cavalry;  and  no  commander 
yet  ever  plunged  into  a  conflict 
under  such  di^ulvantage.  In  the 
morning  he  had  hurt  his  arm  by  a 
fall,  and  now,  as  he  was  helmetmg 
himself  for  the  charge,  a  kick  from 
one  of  his  comrades'  horses  broke 
his  leg.  Yet  he  would  not  return. 
*  See,  gentlemen  of  France,'  he  cried, 
"*  see  the  wished-for  moment !     Re- 


member hereafter  in  what  condition 
Louis  de  Bourbon  enters  into  the 
battle  for  Christ  and  for  his  country ; ' 
and  then,  *■  at  head  of  his  300  cavalry, 
he  charges  the  800  lances  of  Mon- 
sieur' (ii.  70).  Such  a  conflict 
could  hardly  have  any  result  but 
one :  he  was  overpowered  by  num- 
bers ;  his  horse  was  killed ;  helpless 
as  he  was  he  could  not  remount ; 
he  was  taken  prisoner ;  and  Uie  fe- 
rocity which,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
become  the  general  vice  of  the  two 
armies,  could  not  spare  even  so 
noble  a  victim.  The  knights  into 
whose  hands  he  had  fallen  did  thdr 
best  indeed  to  conceal  and  save  him ; 
but  Montesquieu,  the  captain  of  the 
Due  d'Anjou's  bodyguard,  when  he 
learnt  who  their  prisoner  was,  broke 
through  them,  and,  putting  a  pistol 
to  his  head,  blew  out  his  brains, 
the  duke  making  himself  an  accom- 
plice in  so  needless  and  base  a 
murder  by  the  indignities  which  he 
offered  to  the  dead  body. 

There  is  hardly  a  pleasanter  pas- 
sage in  these  volumes — ^not  one 
perhaps  which  gives  a  better  idea 
of  the  candid  and  generous  character 
of  the  writer  himself — than  the  two 
pages  in  which  he  sums  up  the  cha- 
racter of  the  fikUen  hero.  It  is  too 
long  to  quote,  and  we  must  con- 
tent ourselves  with  expressing  our 
own  agreement  with  all  that  he  says 
of  the  prince's  'magnanimity,  his 
courtesy,  his  amiable  and  generous 
nature,  his  unsurpassed  courage 
and  hardihood,  his  brilliant  qualities 
as  a  soldier  and  as  a  general.'  Bis 
licentiousness  the  duke  does  not 
justify,  though  he  argues  not  un- 
fairly that  it  was  a  fault  of  the  age 
and  of  his  country.  With  his  adop- 
tion of  the  Huguenot  creed,  he 
seems  in  some  degree  to  sympathise ; 
pointing  out  that  'in  combating 
under  the  standard  of  the  Protest- 
ants he  was  not  solely  avenging  his 
personal  grievances  ;  he  was  strug- 
gling also  for  the  independence 
of  the  nation  and  of  the  crown.' 
Under  all  circumstances,  '  he  loved 
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and  honoured  France :  that  was  the 
judgment  of  his  contemporaries ;  in 
the  eyes  of  posterity  it  is  his  excase 
and  his  glory/ 

We  have  left  ourselves  but  little 
space  to  examine  the  sketches  given 
of  his  snocessors.    Nor  indeed  do 
they  require  a  prolonged  examina- 
tion.    It  is  a  difficult  inseparable 
from  a  history  of  all  the  successive 
members  of  a  £Etmily  that  the  com- 
piler is  occasionally  driven  to  the 
hardest  of  tasks,  that — ^if  we  may 
parody  an  expression  of  Madame  de 
Maintenon — of  describing  men  who 
are  not  describable.    And  the  qua- 
lities which,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
the  Due  d'Aumale  ascribes  to  the 
second  Cond6  in  summing  up  his 
character,  speaking  of  him  indeed 
as  'liberal  and  gracious,'  but  ad- 
mitting that  neither  in  politics  nor 
in  waj*  did  he  display  any  ability ; 
that  he  was  *  narrow-minded,  obsti- 
nate,' and  that  he   'succeeded  in 
scarcely  a  single    enterprise'    (ii. 
184, 185),  conclusively  show  that  he 
does  not  deserve  the  prolonged  at- 
tention of  either  writer  or  reader. 
The  battle  of  Jamac  had  not  been 
decisive  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Hu- 
guenots ;  for  the  losses  which  they 
had    sustained    had    been    of    no 
great  magnitude.     Their  casualties 
scarcely  exceeded  400  men,  and,  as 
the  Due  d'Aumale  truly  says,  it 
scarcely  deserves  the  name  of   a 
battle;  but  it  at  once  reduced  the 
Cond^s   to    a   secondary  position. 
The^oung  prince  was  only  a  boy, 
haroiy  older  than  his  cousin  the 
young  Prince  of  B^am,  who  con- 
sequently assumed  his  natural  posi- 
tion as,  after  the    king    and    his 
brother,    the    head    of   the    royal 
family;  while  the  chief  direction  of 
the  army  fell  entirely  into  the  hands 
of  the  admiral.     The  princes  were 
both  present  at  Moncontour,   but 
on  that  £Ettal   field    Coligny  kept 
them  out  of  danger ;  though  he  al- 
lowed them  a  greater  share  in  the 
brilliant  combat    of  Amai-le-Duc, 
where  by  his  superior  skill  he  took 


up  a  position  so  strong  as  to  neu- 
tralise the  almost  threefold  supe- 
riority of  numbers  with  which  Mar- 
shal Coss^  attacked  him.  It  may 
indeed  be  doubted  whether  at  that 
time  any  French  commander  had 
shown  greater  military  talent  than 
was  exhibited  by  Coligny  in  the 
interval  between  Jamac  and  the 
peace  of  St.  dermains.  The  soldiers 
themselves  celebrated  his  ceaseless 
activity,  and  especially  his  victory 
over  Coss^,  in  a  song  of  triumph : 

Le  Prince  de  Cond6 

II  a  ^t^  ta^, 

Mais  Monsieur  TAmiral 

Est  encore  k  cheval 

Avec  La  Bochefoucaolt 

Four  chasser  les  papaux,  papaux,  papaux. 

In  one  point  his  biographer  gives 
the  young  Cond6  a  praise  beyond  his 
father,  attributing  to  him  a  sincere 
piety,  though  tinctured  with  some- 
what of  a  Calvinistic  gloom ;  since, 
as  he  tells  us,  *  he  confounded  .aod 
regarded  with  equal  horror  vice, 
pleasure,  and  Popery.'  He  did  not, 
however,  keep  wholly  aloof  from  the 
court,  where  the  same  things  were 
equally  confounded,  though  with 
quite  different  feelings.  In  July 
1 572,  he  was  married  to  his  cousin, 
a  daughter  of  the  Due  de  Nevers, 
a  month  before  the  marriage  of 
Henry  of  Navarre  to  the  Princess 
Margaret,  and  both  the  newly 
married  couples  were  in  Paris  on 
the  fatal  night  of  St.  Bartholomew. 
They  were  even  in  some  danger  of 
being  included  in  the  massacre; 
and,  though  they  were  spared  for 
the  moment,  perhaps  because  Ca- 
tharine foresaw  that  their  de- 
struction would  leave  the  house 
of  Guise,  which  was  still  the  object 
of  her  greatest  fear,  too  powerful, 
they  soon  found  that  permanent 
safety  could  only  be  purchased  by 
a  renunciation  of  their  religion. 
The  King  of  Navarre  soon  sub- 
mitted; but  Conde  was  more  sin- 
cere in  his  attachment  to  his  faith, 
and  at  first  replied  with  such  firm- 
ness to  Charles,  who  took  upon  him- 
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self  the  task  of  conyerting  him,  that 
the  king,  condescended  to  threaten 
him  with  death,  and,  it  is  said;  on 
one  occasion  even  called'  for  a 
sword,  and  wonld  hare  slain  hiin 
with  his  own  hands,  if  his  queen 
had  not  thrown  herself  at  his  feet, 
and  with  her  tears  arrested  his 
fatal  pnrpose.  It  was  so  clear,  how- 
ever, that  the  Prince's  life  depended 
on  his  submission,  that,  after  a  time, 
he  also  consented  to  attend  Mass, 
and  was  compelled  to  give  a  ftirther 
proof  of  the  sincerity  of  his  conver- 
sion by  accompanying  the  army 
which,  the  next  year,  the  Dnc 
d'Anjon  led  to  besiege  Rochelle. 
But  before  the  &adi  of  the  snmmer 
D'Anjou*s  election  to  the  throne  of 
Poland  terminated  the  war,  and 
Conde,  always  nnder  strict  sttnrveil- 
lance,  returned  to  Piris.* 

The  rise  of  a  new  faction  led  to 
his  deliverance.  The  king's  third 
brother,  Francis  Duo  d'Aien^on, 
had  all  his  mother's  spirit  of  in- 
trigue, and  allied  himself  with  the 
mecontents,  as  a  body  of  nobles  were 
called,  who,  with  the  Montmorencis 
at  their  head,  had  withdrawn  fix)m 
the  court,  apparently  in  disgust  at 
the  horrors  of  the  late  massacre,  and 
were  believed  to  have  opened  com- 
munication with  the  Huguenots.  It 
was  hardly  possible  that  the  King 
of  Navarre  should  be  unfriendly 
to  their  projects,  though  he  was 
too  wary  to  commit  himself;  but 
Cond6  scarcely  concealed  that  he 
regarded  them  with  favour,  and 
when  D'Anjou's  approaching  do^ 
parture  for  Poland  began  to  make 
I)'Alen9on  of  more  importance  Ihan 
he  had  been  previously  considered, 
Catharine  became  anxious  to  sepa- 
rate him  and  Navarre  ftam  their 
cousin,  whom'  she  looked  upon  as  a 
man  of  more  decision  and  resolu- 
tion, and  who,  she  fbared,  might 
gradually  acquire  and  exOTOiBe  an 
influence  over  them  adverse  to  her 
own  views.  She  therefore  pre- 
vailed on  Charles  to  restore  Cbnd^ 
the  government  of  Picardy;  and 


from  that  province,  as  it  was  no 
longer  possiUe  to  contintie  the  same 
restraint  on  his  movefnents,  in  tJw 
spring  of  1 574  he  escaped  to  Stns^ 
bourg,  where  he  at  astee  renewed 
his  profesnon  of-  the  Be^onaed 
religion,  and -was  reoognised  by  th» 
Huguenots  as^'  Chief  and  Govemoiw 
General  of  the  GhnroheB  of  France.' 
Bixt  before  the  dose  of  the  year 
Charles  IX.  died ;  his  brother  i^ 
turned  from  Poknd  tm  H^iry  IIL, 
and  faithlessness  and  treacheiy  were 
more  unvarying  ohnracteristios  of 
his  re^n  tiian  even  of  Chaiks 
IX.  The  war  was  soon  rmiewed; 
but  Cond6,  though  the  sole  cause 
of  it,  was  no  longer  the  sole  nor 
even  the  chief  leader  of  his  party. 
At  the  beginning  of  1576  lie 
King  of  Navarre  also  had  escap^ 
from  Paris,  and  had  been  unable  to 
procure  admission-  into  Rocdielle  on 
any  other  terms  than  those  of  ab- 
juring Popery  and  returning-  to  the 
Reformed  Church.  For  Uie  Bo- 
chellois  were  of  a  very  independent 
spirit;  their  city  was  *a  little  re- 
public constituted  on  the  plan  of  the 
ancient  cities,'  and  it  was  not  with- 
out a  great  exertion  of  eloquence,  in 
which  he,  like  his  father,  greatly  ex- 
celled, that  Cond6  himself  was  able 
to  acquire  and  retain  an  influence 
over  them.  Gh:aduyiy,  however, 
he  brought  them  to  trust  and  obey 
him,  but  when  he  took  the  field  it 
was  as  Lieutenant-G^aeral  to  tli» 
King  of  Navarre.  The  war,  howew, 
lasted  but  fifteen  months.  Deolsia- 
tions  of  war  and  treatiee  of  peaee 
seemed  equrily  ridioulons.  For  in 
neither  this"  nor  the  preceding  war 
had  there  been  a*  sin^e  battle  or 
even  skirmish;  and  to-tiie  treaties 
by  which  they  were  termiuited 
neither  Btde  at^M^ied  the  slighteGfe 
value.  They  seemed  even  more 
itdiculouB  still  when,  three  years 
Ikter,  in  1 580,  the  peace  waa  broken 
by  the  War  of  ite  Lovers,  wiikh 
was  as-unprodtiotiv&as  either  of  ^le 
other  wars  of  great  CT^nts;  and,  asftr 
as  Condi's  own  history  is  oonoemed. 
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is  ohieflj  remarkable  as  liaying  led 
to  his  oroBsing  over  to  Eogk^d  to 
treat  in  perBon  with  Elizabeth,  and 
-e^tlso  as  haring  created  a  coldness 
l3e%we6n  him  and  Henry,  who  com- 
plaaned  that  nmther  as  general  nor 
€18    diplomatist  had  he  shown  any 
oapacity  or  aohieyed  any  success. 
On    the    other    hand,    absurd    as 
Sexny's  conduct  in  plunging,  into 
this  wear  had  been,  Ins  conduct  of 
it  liad  shown  a  degree  of  military 
talent,  or  at  least  of  vigour  and 
a»ctiviiy,  for  which  no  one  had  pre- 
"vionsly  ever  given  him  credit.     His 
surprise  of  Calais  was  universally 
looked  on  as  a  most  brilliant  exploit ; 
and  when  a  yearor  two  later  the  Due 
d'Alen^on  died,  and  Henry  became 
the  presumptive  heir  to  the  throne, 
all  other  claims  to  the  leadership  of 
the  pariy  naturally  gave  way  to  his 
superior    pretensions.      The    only 
drawback  to  the  cordial  recogni- 
tion of  his  superiority  was  that  no 
one  felt  sure  of  the  constancy  of  his 
adherence  to  it.     Henry  III.,  even 
while,  by  the  Edict  of  July  1585, 
annulling  the  greater  part  of  the 
indulgences  previously  granted  to 
the  Huguenots,  thought  it  not  im- 
probable that  he  might  once  more 
return  to  his  allegiance  to  the  Pope ; 
the  Huguenots  ^ared  it,  and  it  is 
fkr  from  clear  that  these  hopes  and 
fears  might  not  have  been  realised 
had  it  not  been  for  the  unseason- 
able insolence   of  the    new   Pope, 
Sextus  Y.,   who   inaugurated    his 
reign  by  publishing  a  new  bull  of 
ezoommimication,  in  which  Navarre 
was  joined  with  Cond6,  and  was  de- 
clared incapable  of  succeeding  to 
the  French  throne.     It  would  have 
been  dishonourable  in  the  extreme 
not  to  take  up  a  gauntlet  thrown 
downtohiminsuchamanner.  Henry 
reunited  himself  more  closely  than 
everwith  Ccmd^,  promising  to  make 
him  his  heir,  and,  as  the  Prinoesse 
de  Cond6  had  be^i  dead  some  time, 
offered'  him  his  sister  in  marriage. 
Btit  the  prince  had  already  engaged 
Bis  afi^eiions  -to  anoble  damsel,  Char- 


lotte de  la  Tr^mooille,  who  when^ 
after  an  ill-oooceived  attempt  on 
Angers  in  1585,  he  had  be^i  forced 
to  fiee  and  to  take  refuge  in  Ger- 
many, though  only  seventeen  years 
of  i^e,  sent  him  two  well-equipped 
and  well-sapplied  vess^ls^  wluch 
enabled  him  to  regain « Boohelle  in 
safety.  They  were  married  in  March 
1 586,  and,  as  she  was  a  great  heiress, 
being  the  only  daughter  of  the  late 
Due  de  Thenars,  he  employed  the 
resources  which  his  marriage  had 
placed  at  his  disposal  in  reorganising 
the  army  which  his  disaster  before 
Angers  nad  dissolved.  In  the  great 
battle  of'  Coutras  he  commanded  a 
division  of  Navarre's  cavalry,  and 
by  his  splendid  gallantry  through- 
out that  eventfal  day  showed  him- 
self, as  Henry  exhorted  him,  worthy 
of  his  blood.  *  Gentlemen,'  said  the 
king,  as  he  rode  in  front  of  his  line, 

*  I  have  only  one  thing  to  say  to  you : 
remember  that  you  are  of  the  house 
of  Bourbon.  Please  God,  I  will  let 
you  see  that  I  am  your  eldest  bom.* 

*  And,'  replied  Cond6,  *we  will  show; 
you  brave  youngstws.'  It  is  well 
known  how  a  wretched  intrigue 
with  the  Comtesse  de  Guiche,  which 
seduced  Henry  of  Navarre  to  quit 
his  army  that  he  might  lay  the  spoils 
of  his  victory  at  her  feet,  rendered 
the  victory  itself  barren  of  any  fruit 
but  glory.  Cond6  in  vain  pressed 
him  to  follow  up  his  success ;  under 
the  influence,  however,  not  so  much 
of  public  spirit  as  of  a  desire  of 
personal  aggrandisement,  '  being 
excited  by  his  wife  to  consolidate 
his  establiriiment  in  the  west  of 
France  and  to  render  himself  al- 
most independent.'  Even  had  he 
lived,  and  had  the  increasing  diffi- 
culties of  Henry  HI.  permitted  him 
to  attain  his  object  for  a  moment,  it 
is  oertun  that'  he  would  not  have 
been  able  to  maintain  such  a  posi- 
tion under  Henry  IV.  But  before 
the  opening  of  the  next  year  he  waft 
dead.  There  is  too  much  reason  to 
believe  that  the  princess,  with  all 
her  zeal  for  his  interest  and  hi» 
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glory,  had  not  been  always  faithftil 
to  his  bed,  and  the  suddenness  of 
his  death  caused  her  to  be  accused 
of  ha\dng  poisoned  him.  But  natu- 
ral causes  were  more  than  sufficient 
to  account  for  his  illness.  A  severe 
wound  which  he  had  received  at 
Contras  had  not  been  wholly  cured; 
he  had  had  an  attack  of  fever  in 
the  winter,  and  while  still  in  weak 
health  he  had  resumed  his  habits  of 
active  exercise  and  the  sports  to 
which  he  was  attached.  On  the 
3rd  of  March  he  spent  some  hours 
in  running  at  the  ring  on  a  restiff 
horse,  showing  no  signs  of  weak- 
ness ;  but  in  the  night  he  was  seized 
with  a  violent  illness,  which  lasted 
till  the  morning  of  the  5th.  He 
then  seemed  so  much  better  that  he 
was  able  to  get  up,  and  even  to  play 
at  chess,  when  suddenly  he  com- 
plained of  a  fresh  pain,  and  died 
in  a  few  minutes.  Accusations  of 
poison  were  rile  in  that  age  in  every 
case  of  sudden  death.  In  the  pre- 
sent instance  they  derived  a  colour 
from  the  flight  of  a  youthful  page 
of  the  prince  named  Belcastel,  and 
a  servant  named  Corbais,  for  whose 
escape  it  was  proved  that  Brillaud, 
the  controller  of  the  princess's 
household,  had  made  arrangements 
some  days  before.  Brillaud  was  ar- 
rested, put  to  the  torture,  and  on 
the  rack  declared  that  the  princess 
herself  had  been  privy  to  what  had 
taken  place  ;  and  a  motive  for  her 
guilt  was  imagined  to  be  supplied 
by  the  circumstance  that  Belcastel 
was  the  father  of  the  son  of  whom 
she  was  delivered  in  the  autumn. 
But  this  never  was,  we  may  say 
never  could  be,  proved.  Some  time 
afterwards  she  was  formally  ac- 
quitted, but  it  must  be  admitted  that 
tiie  belief  in  her  guilt  was  general 
at  the  time.  The  Due  d*Aumale 
apparently  does  not  coincide  in  that 
judgment ;  he  points  out  that '  the 
prince  had  notoriously  been  ill  for 
many  months  ;  and  that  the  profes- 
sional men  were  not  agreed  in  the 
eidstence  of  any  traces  of  poison.' 


The  third  Conde,  bom  under 
such  melancholy  circumstances,  had 
scarcely  arrived  at  manhood  at  the 
death  of  Henry  IV. ,  with  which  these 
volumes  close;  it  was  impossible, 
therefore,  that  before  that  date  he 
should  have  done  anything  to  ^ititle 
him  to  detailed  mention  by  an  his- 
torian or  even  by  a  biographer ;  and 
consequently  the  chapter  nominaUj 
devoted  to  him  relates  hardly  any- 
thing concerning  him  save  die  luv 
nourable  steadfastness  with  which 
he  withdrew  his  young  wife  from 
the  dishonouring  attentions  of  hk 
king  and  cousin,  who  remembered 
neither  what  was  due  to  his  throne 
nor  to  their  relationship.  It  is  rather 
dedicated  to  a  spirited  sketch  of  the 
achievements  of  Henry  himself  by 
which  he  estabUshed  himflelf  on 
the  throne,  which  in  some  respects 
appears  rather  to  exaggerate  the 
cliums  which  he  has  to  our  ad- 
miration. All  the  praise  that  is 
given  in  different  passages  of  these 
volumes  to  his  magnanimity  towards 
his  former  foes ;  to  his  humani^ 
and  general  love  of  his  people ;  to 
his  comprehensive  statesmanship 
and  deep  political  foresight,  we  can 
cheerfully  endorse.  But  when  the 
Due  d'Aumale  pronounces  him  sn- 
perior  to  all  the  French  captains  of 
his  age,  and,  calling  him  '  a  creator 
in  tactics,'  even  professes  to  think 
it  doubtfol  whether,  in  a  pitched 
battle,  he  might  not  have  proved 
equal  to  Parma  himself,  we  cannot 
tlunk  such  an  estimate  of  him  borne 
out  by  his  achievements.  The  duke 
especially  extols  him  for  his  skill  in 
availing  himself  of  any  advantages 
which  the  ground  of  his  different 
battle-fields  offered.  But  Arques 
seems  the  only  place  at  which  he 
displayed  this  ability;  the  victoiy 
at  Ivry  was  won  by  desperate  valour 
rather  than  tactics,  and  still  more 
perhaps  by  the  insubordinate  impa^ 
tience  of  Egmont,  whom  the  Due 
d'Aumale  praises  for  a  brilliant 
charge,  but  who  in  &ct  spread  more 
conf\ision  among  his  own  comradea 
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hj  his  lialt  in  front  of  Henry's  guns, 
than  he  had  caused  to  Giori's  divi- 
sion by  the  vigour  of  his  first  onset. 
Henry  showed  himself  on  this  day, 
as  on  every  other,  a  superb  cavalry 
officer;  but  it  was  in  rapidity  of 
movement  and  personal  activity  that 
he  was  superior  to  Mayenne,  rather 
than  in  professional  skill.  He  had 
overy  advantage  of  the  ground  when 
Parma  outgeneralled  him  and  took 
Lagny  without  striking  a  blow.  It 
was  his  careless  presumption  on  the 
same  advantage  that  enabled  Parma, 
though  on  a  sick  bed,  to  withdraw 
from  his  attack  at  Caudebec.  At 
Amiens  and  on  more  than  one  other 
occasion  Henry's  rashness  involved 
his  army  in  great  danger,  from  which 
it  was  rescued  by  Biron.  And  if 
that  brave  though  arrogant  soldier 
hoasted  that  his  exploits  surpassed 
those  of  his  king,  he  certainly  said 
no  more  than  was  corroborated  by 
the  general  voice  alike  of  his  own 
army  and  of  his  enemies.  We  can 
easily  sympathise  with  the  royal 
writer's  enthusiasm  for  an  ancestor 
who,  with  all  his  faults,  is  still  in- 
comparably the  greatest  of  his  race ; 


but  Henry's  public  career  was  so 
brilliant,  his  services  to  his  own 
country  and  to  Europe  so  great 
and  so  enduring,  that  he  can  afibrd 
to  dispense  with  praises  to  which 
he  is  not  fully  entitled. 

Interesting  as  are  these  volumes, 
we  cannot  avoid  anticipating  that 
they  will  be  surpassed  in  that 
quality  by  those  which  are  to  come. 
Their  principal  theme  will  be  the 
prince  distinguished  from  all  other 
bearers  of  the  title  as  the  Great 
Cond^.  And  besides  that  any  nar- 
rative of  exploits  as  splendid  as  his 
would  be  attractive  even  in  the 
hands  of  a  less  eloquent  writer,  we 
may  reasonably  hope  that  letters 
and  other  documents  yet  unpub- 
lished, such  as  form  so  valuable  an 
appendix  to  the  volumes  before  us, 
may  throw  a  light  on  parts  of  the 
great  warrior's  conduct  as  a  citizen 
which  certainly  require  explanation ; 
and  not  improbably  on  the  diplo- 
matic relations  of  France  with  other 
countries,  and  especially  with  our 
own.  In  which  case  they  will  be 
something  more  than  interesting ; 
they  will  have  a  permanent  value. 
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RIDDLES     OF     LOVE: 

A  New  Novell   Illustrated^ 


WILL  APPEAR  IN 


LONDON     SOCIETY, 

Commencing  with  the  New  Volume  in  January. 


AMiTJSINa    NOVE3LTY 


IN 


LONDON  SOCIETY, 

The  most  Richly  Illustrated  Magazine  of  the  Day. 


COMIC  SILHOUETTES 

AND 

HUMOROUS     PORTRAITS: 

M-  StVt&m  from  .^itists'  S\i\i\  ;©oob, 

OF 

PRETTY     FACES, 

SAUCY    FACES, 

DROLL    CHARACTERS, 

AND 

HUMOROUS    INCIDENTS, 


PICKED  IIP  IN 


London  Society, 
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London    Theatres  and  the 
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London  Courts  of  Law, 
London  Public  Meetings, 


London  Railway  Stations, 
London     Shops,     Counting- 

Rooms,  and  Warehouses, 
London  Luncheon  Bars, 
London  Omnibuses  and  Cab- 

Ranks, 


AND  FROM  SOCIETY  IN 


Country  Houses, 
The  Hunting  Field, 
The  Seaside, 


Foreign  Watering  Places, 
Aquatic  and  Athletic  Contests, 


The  Croquet  Ground, 

These  Selections  will  commence  in  the  January  Nttmbcr^  and  be  continued  Monthly, 

ORDER  THIS  MAGAZINE  FOR  1870. 

In  Art  and  Literatnre  it  will  be  found  the  most  Entertaining  Montlily  of  tiie  Jiv^* 
ONE      SHILLING      MONTHLY. 

217,    PICCADILLY. 
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